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STEAM  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS  (PERSONS  IN  CHARGE)  BILL 


[Wedm^idayy  1st  May  1901] : — Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Qaestion  proposed,  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  seoond  time. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  "now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Question  to 
add  the  words  "upon  this  day  six  months" — (Mr.  lorrdinaon). 

Question  proposed.  That  the  werd  "  now  "  stand  part  of  the  Question. — Amendment,  by  leave, 
wxthd/roAJon. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  corniraitted  to  a  Select  Committee. 

« 

[Tuesday,  llth  June  19011 — The  Select  Committee  on  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  (Persons  in 
Charce^  Bill  was  nominated  of, — Mr.  William  Allan,  Mr.  Baldwin,  Sir  John  Brunner,  Mr.  Crean, 
Mr.  Galloway,  Sir  Alfred  Hickman,  Mr.  Jacoby,  Mr.  Nannetti,  Lieut-Colonel  Pilkington,  Sir  Francis 
Powell,  Mr.  Renshaw,  Colonel  Royds,  Mr.  Tomlinson,  Mr.  John  Wilson  {Durham),  and  Sir 
Thomas  Wrightson. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records. 

Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  quorum. — (Sir  William  WdUr<md,) 
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REPORT  ON  THE  BIIiL, 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  to  whom  the  Stbam  Engines  and  Boilers  (Pebsons 

IN  Charge)  Bill  was  referred ; ^Have  agreed  to  report  the  same  without 

Amendment 
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[    iv    ] 


SPECIAL    EEPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  to  whom  the  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  (Persons 

IN    Charge)  Bill    was  referred  : Have    agreed   to  the   following  Special 

Report : — 

Your  Committee  met  on  the  18th  June  and  have  taken  Evidence  in  respect  of 
the  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  (Persons  in  Charge)  Bill. 

Yom*  Committee  have  sat  upon  eight  days,  and  have  Examined  26 
Witnesses : — 

1  from  the  Home  Office. 

1  from  the  Board  of  Trade. 

1  Representative  of  a  Boiler  Insurance  Company. 

1  „  of  the  Mining  Association  of  Great  Britain. 

1  „  of  the  Water  Companies. 

1  ,,  of  the  Dock  and  Harbour  Authorities. 

2  „  of  the  Canal  Companies. 

11  „  of  the  Trade  Unions  or  Associations  connected  therewith. 

7  „  of  various  Manufacturing  Industries. 

Your  Committee  find  that  certificates  have  been  required  for  engineers  in 
sea-going  steamships  since  1862.  The  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of 
that  year,  as  embodied  in  Section  92  of  the  Consolidating  Act  of  1894,  require  every 
foreign-going  steamship  of  100  nominal  horse  power  and  upwards  to  carry  at  least 
two  certificated  engineers  one  of  whom  must  possess  a  first-class  certificate.  In  the 
case  of  foreign-going  steamships  of  less  than  100  nominal  horse  power,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Home  Trade  passenger  steamships,  at  least  one  certificated  engineer  must 
be  carried,  but  the  certificate  in  either  of  these  cases  may  be  either  first  or  second 
class.  Passenger  and  cargo  steamers  plying  on  lakes,  canals,  and  rivers,  and  cargo 
vessels  employed  within  Home  Trade  limits,  that  is,  the  coast  of  these  islands,  and 
the  continent  of  Europe  between  the  River  Elbe  and  Brest,  do  not  require  to  carry  a 
certificated  engineer. 

In  the  opinion  of  yom*  Committee  this  distinction  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  certificate  has  been  regarded  as  unnecessary  where  the  steamships  are  under  the 
more  frequent  and  immediate  control  of  the  owners. 

Your  Committee  report  that  the  evidence  given  by  the  representatives  of  the 
trade  unions,  and.  the  resolutions  passed  at  their  annual  congresses,  indicate  that  a 
desire  exists  on  the  part  of  those  they  represent  that  a  system  of  certificates  for 
persons  in  charge  or  control  of  ceilain  classes  of  land  boilers  and  engines  should  be 
established.  Your  Committee,  however,  consider  that  if  such  a  system  were  to  be 
established  it  would  require  to  include  all  boilers,  and  engines  whether  worked  by 
steam,  oil,  or  gas,  or  electricity,  no  evidence  having  been  brought  forward  by  those 
in  favour  of  the  Bill  to  show  why  any  particular  class  or  classes  of  engines  or  boilers 
should  be  excluded.  Your  Committee  also  consider  that  if  that  was  the  case, 
certificates  might  with  equal  reason  be  required  for  persons  in  charge  of  cranes, 
hoists,  steam-hammers,  and  other  similar  machines.  In  the  opinion  of  your  Com- 
mittee, such  examination,  if  it  were  to  be  any  real  test  of  efficiency,  would  need  to 
include  practical  demonstration  before  experienced  examiners  ;  and  certificates  when 
granted  would  require  to  show  the  special  class  of  engines  or  boilers  which  the  holder 
of  the  certificate  was  qualified  to  work,  and  should  be  endorsed  by  the  last  employer 
of  the  appUcant  immediately  prior  to  the  examination  and  by  all  subsequent 
employers.  Moreover,  the  only  test  which  any  Government  examination  could  give 
would  be  limited  to  technical  qualifications.  The  certificate  of  efficiency  in  the  more 
essential  matters  of  steadiness,  nerve  and  sobriety,  could  only  be  based  on  second- 
hand evidence  derived  from  the  persons  by  whom  the  candidate  for  the  certificate 
had  been  employed. 


[,    V      ] 

Your  Committee,  however,  desire  to  report  that  in  their  opinion  there  is  no 
necessity  for  any  such  system  of  certificates,  seeing  that  the  facts  and  figures  brought 
to  their  knowledge  indicate  that  great  care  appears  to  be  taken  in  the  selection  of 
capable,  trustworthy,  and  qualified  persons  to  take  charge  of  engines  and  boilers, 
and  that  the  owner  of  the  engine  or  boiler  on  whom  the  liability  rests  in  case  of 
accidents  and  explosion  iS  the  person  on  whom  the  absolute  responsibility  of  selection 
should  continue  to  be  placed. 

Your  Committee  consider  that  if  a  system  limiting  the  charge  and  control  of 
boilers  and  engines  to  certificated  persons  were  established,  it  would  unduly  restrict 
the  opportunities  of  selection,  especially  in  outlying  localities,  and  whilst  such 
certificates  would  offpr  some  guarantee  of  technical  knowledge,  there  would  be  a 
danger  that  less  attention  would  be  paid  to  the  more  important  questions  as  to  the 
practical  experience,  moral  character,  nerve,  and  common  sense  of  an  individual 
applicant. 

Your  C'ommittee  report  that,  having  regard  to  the  enormous  number  of  boilers 
in  use,  the  figures  for  recent  years  do  not  indicate  that  accidents  arising  from  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  persons  in  charge  are  numerous.  From  the  annual  reports 
of  the  working  of  the  Boiler  Explosions  Acts,  1882  and  1890,  it  will  be  seen  in 
Mr.  Howell's  evidence  that  between  the  years  1890-1900,  a  period  of  ten  years,  the 
proportion  of  such  cases  due  to  ignorance  or  neglect  in  the  five  years  1890-1895  was 
30  50  per  cent,  or  less  than  one  third,  whilst  in  the  five  years  1896-1900  it  fell  to 
14*60  per  cent,  or  less  than  one  sixth. 

In  the  case  of  engines  it  is  diflScult  to  obtain  precise  figures  owing  to  the  way  in 
which  accidents  are  reported  to  the  Home  Office,  but  it  will  be  seen  from  the  figures 
relating  to  overwinding  in  mines  that,  in  proportion  to  the  work  accomplished  and 
the  risk  involved,  the  accidents,  however  lamentable,  are  few  in  number.  Mr.  Ellis 
stated  in  his  evidence  that  624,223  men  were  employed  underground  in  the  year 
1900,  that  if  the  pits  worked  in  that  year  five  days  a  week  for  60  weeks  it  would 
mean  that  156,000,000  persons  were  lowered  into  and  raised  out  of  mines,  and 
taking  an  average  of  ten  persons  in  a  cage,  this  would  involve  31,000,000 
windings.  In  that  year  it  will  be  seen  from  Mr.  Cimynghame's  evidence.  Appendix  B, 
that  ten  overwinding  accidents,  involving  the  death  of  five  and  injury  of  14 
persons,  took  place,  which  confirms  the  view  expressed  by  him  in  his  evidence,  "  that 
"  a  cage  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  safest  places  to  be  in  if  the  figures  can  be 
*'  trusted."  It  is  right  to  add  that  the  method  at  present  adopted  in  reporting 
accidents  in  shafts  seems  capable  of  improvement,  and  that  it  would  seem  desirable 
that  reports  should  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  whole  of  the  accidents 
involving  loss  of  life  or  injury  to  persons  which  occur  either  in  the  ascending  or 
descending  cages. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the  Mines  Eegulation 
Act,  1887,  the  general  rules  incorporated  with  that  Act,  and  the  special  rules 
which  are  fully  detailed  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ellis  (Questions  2210-2220),  are 
admirably  adapted  to  secure  the  selection  of  competent  persons  for  taking  charge  of 
engines  and  boilers,  and  for  fixing  the  responsibility  in  the  case  of  mines. 

Your  Committee  consider  that  any  proposal  to  place  under  the  Board  of 
Trade  the  men  in  charge  of  engines  and  boilers  in  factories  or  mines,  at  present  subject 
to  the  inspection  of  the  Home  Office,  would  be  objectionable,  as  it  is  undesirable  and 
uneconomical  to  create  dual  control. 

Your  Committee  report  that  exemption  has  been  specially  claimed  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  by  the  gas  and  water  companies,  the  dock  and  harbour  boards, 
and  the  canal  authorities. 

Yom'  Committee,  in  view  of  the  opinions  they  have  expressed  in  this  Report, 
have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  suggest  amendments  in  the  Bill  which  was  referaed 
to  them. 

23  July  1901. 
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FROCBSDINGS  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  OX 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Tuesday,  18£A  Juns  1901. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  William  Allan. 
Mr.  Jacoby. 
Mr.  Nannetti. 
Lieut-Colonel  Pilkington. 
Sir  Francis  Powell. 
Mr.  Renshaw. 


Mr.  John  Wilson  {DwrhaTn). 

Mr.  Crean. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 


Mr.  Renshaw  was  called  to  the  Chair. 


The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  Crean. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

Mr.  Nannetti. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Colonel  Royds. 


[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  2lst  June  1901. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Renshaw  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  (JOtwAom). 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 

Sir  Francis  Powell. 

Mr.  William  Allan. 


Mr.  Henry  H,  8.  Cwnynghame,  c.b.,  Mr.  Euatace  Carey,  and  Mr.  Edward  F.  HiUer,  were 
examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Eleven  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  25th  June  1901. 


MEBfBEBS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Renshaw  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Tomlinson. 
Mr.  William  Allan. 
Mr.  GflJloway. 
Mr.  Jacoby. 
Mr.  Nannetti 
Lieut-Colonel  Pilkington. 

Mr.  JaTTies  William  ResUer  was  examined. 


Sir  Francis  Powell 

Mr.  John  Wilson  (Dv/rham). 

Mr.  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Crean. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 


[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


STEAM  ENGINES  AND  BOILEBS  (PERSONS  IN  CHABGE)  BILL. 


VU 


Friday^  28th  June  1901, 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Renshaw  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Jacoby. 
Mr.  Nannetti. 
Mr.  William  Allan. 
Sir  Francis  Powell. 
lieut-Colonel  Pilkingtou. 
Colonel  Boyds. 


Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Mr.  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Crean. 

Mr.  Galloway. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 


Colonel  John  Price,  Mr.  Cha/rlea  Robert  Dykes,  Mr.  John  Bigby,  and  Mr.  W.  Henry  Hunter, 
were  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  2nd  July  1901. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Renshaw  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Crean. 

Mr.  Jacoby: 

Mr.  John  Wilson  {Dwrham), 

Mr.  William  Allan. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Pilkington 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Mr.  Nannetti. 


Mr.  Baldwin. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 

Colonel  Royds. 

Sir  Francis  Powell. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Mr.  Galloway. 


Mr.  WiUiami  H.  Lambton,  Mr.  TT.  B,  Charlton,  Mr.  Thomas  WcUson,  Mr.  William,  Forshaw, 
Mr.  John  Carter,  and  Mir.  Samud  W.  Bowarth,  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  5th  July  1901. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Renshaw  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Crean. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  (Durham). 

Mr.  William  Allan. 

Mr.  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 


lieut-Colonel  Pilkington. 

Mr.  NannettL 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Mr.  Galloway. 

Sir  Francis  rowell. 

Colonel  Royds. 


Mr.  (?.  H,  Copley,  Mr.  John  Bobert  Green,  Mr.  Thomas  Anderson,  and  Mr.  Effimgham  E. 
Richardson,  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


nil  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 


Tuesday,  9<A  July  1901. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Mr.  Renshaw  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Crean. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  (Durham), 

Mr.  William  Allan. 

Colonel  Royds. 


Mr.  Tomlinson. 
Lieut-Colonel  Pilkington. 
Sir  Francis  Powell. 
Mr.  NannettL 


Mr.  r.  Ratcliffe  Ellis,  Mr.  A,  G.  Lyater,  and  Sir  William  Arrol,  a  Member  of  this  House,  were 
examined, 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  10th  July  1901. 


members  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Renshaw  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Pilkington. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  (Jh^'harn^ 

Mr.  William  Allan. 

Colonel  Royds. 

Mr.  Baldwin. 


Mr.  Nannetti. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 

Sir  Francis  Powell. 

Sir  John  Brunner. 

Mr.  Galloway. 

Mr.  Crean. 


Mr.  yiolierr  Jack  Howell,  Mr.  William  Brace,  and  Mr.  William  Sliepherd,  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  12th  July  1901. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Renshaw  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Crean. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  (Ihirham), 

Mr.  William  Allan. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Pilkington. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 


Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 
Mr.  Baldwin. 
Mr.  Nannetti. 
Sir  John  Brunner. 
Sir  Francis  PowelL 


Mr.  T.  Ratcliffe  Ellis  was  recalled,  and  further  examined. 

Mr.  Dov^las  Vickers  was  examined. 

Mr.  Hen/ry  H,  8.  CunyTighaTne,  C.B.,  was  recalled,  and  further  examined. 

Mr.  John  Edtvard  Ha/rUey  was  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  the  23rd  July,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Tmsday,  2Zrd  July  1901. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Renshaw  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  TomlinsozL 

Colonel  Royds. 

Sir  Francis  Powell. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  (Ihirham), 


Mr.  Jacoby. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 
Lieut-Colonel  Pukington. 
Sir  John  Bnmner. 


DRAFT  SPECIAL  REPORT,  brought  up  by  the  Chairman,  and  read  the  first  time,  as 
follows : — 

"1.  Your  Committee  met  on  the  18th  June  and  have  taken  Evidence  in  respect  of  the  Steam 
^Engines  and  Boilers  (Persons  in  Charge)  Bill. 

"  2.  Your  Committee  have  sat  upon  eight  days,  and  have  Examined  26  Witnesses : — 

*'  1  from  the  Home  Office. 
"  1  from  the  Board  of  Trade. 
"  1  Representative  of  a  Boiler  Insurance  Company. 
"  1  „  of  the  Mining  Association  of  Great  Britain. 

"  1  „  of  the  Water  Companies. 

"  1  „  of  the  Dock  and  Harbour  Authorities. 

"  2  „  of  the  Canal  Companies. 

"11  „  of  the  Trade  Unions  or  Associations  connected  therewith. 

"  7  „  of  various  Manufacturing  Industries. 


"  3.  Your  Committee  find  that  certificates  have  been  required  for  engineers  in  sea-going 
•steamships  since  1862.  The  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  that  year,  as  embodied  in 
Section  92  of  the  Consolidating  Act  of  1894,  require  every  foreign-going  steamship  of  100  nominal 
horse-power  and  upwards  to  carry  at  least  two  certificatea  engineers,  one  of  whom  must  possess  a 
first-class  certificate.  In  the  case  of  foreign-going  steamships  of  less  than  100  nominal  horse-power, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Home  Trade  paasenger  steamships,  at  least  one  certificated  engineer  must  be 
carried,  but  the  certificate  in  either  of  these  cases  may  be  either  first  or  second  class.  Passenger 
and  cargo  steamers  plying  on  lakes,  canals,  and  rivers,  and  cargo  vessels  employed  within  Home 
Trade  limits,  that  is,  the  coast  of  these  islands,  and  the  continent  of  Europe  between  the  River  Elbe 
and  Brest,  do  not  require  to  carry  a  certificated  engineer. 

'*  4.  In  the  opinion  of  your  Committee  this  distinction  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
certificate  has  been  regarded  as  unnecessary  where  the  steamships  are  under  the  more  frequent  and 
immediate  control  of  tne  owners. 

"  5.  Your  Committee  report  that  the  evidence  given  by  the  representatives  of  the  trade  unions, 
and  the  resolutions  passed  at  their  annual  congresses,  indicate  tnat  a  desire  exists  on  the  part  of 
those  they  represent  tnat  a  system  of  certificates  for  persons  in  charge  or  control  of  certain  classes 
of  land  boilers  and  engines  should  be  established.  Your  Committee,  however,  consider  that  if 
such  a  system  of  certificates  of  fitness  in  respect  of  those  in  charge  and  control  of  stationary  land 
boilers  and  engines  were  established  it  would  require  to  include  all  boilers  and  engines,  whether 
worked  by  steam,  oil,  or  gas,  or  electric  motors,  no  evidence  having  been  brought  forward  by  those 
in  favour  of  the  Bill  to  show  why  any  particular  class  or  classes  of  engines  or  boilers  should  be  excluded. 
Your  Committee  also  consider  that  if  that  was  the  case,  certificates  might  with  equal  reason  be 
required  for  persons  in  charge  of  cranes,  hoists,  steam-hammers,  and  other  similar  machines.  In 
the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  such  examination,  if  it  were  to  be  any  real  test  of  efficiency, 
woulcL  need  to  include  practical  demonstration  before  experienced  examiners;  and  certificates  when 
granted  would  reauire  to  show  the  special  class  of  engines  or  boilers  which  the  holder  of  the 
certificate  was  qualified  to  work,  and  should  be  endors^  by  the  last  employer  of  the  applicant 
immediately  pnor  to  the  examination  and  by  all  subsequent  employers. 

"6.  Your  Committee  report  that  in  their  opinion  the  facts  and  figures  brought  to  their 
knowledge  indicate  that  great  care  appears  to  be  talten  in  the  selection  of  capable, 
trustworthy,  ana  qualified  persons  to  take  charge  of  engines  and  boilers,  and  that  the  owner  of  the 
engine  or  boiler  on  whom  the  liability  rests  in  case  of  accidents  and  explosion  is  the  person  on 
whom  the  absolute  responsibility  of  selection  should  continue  to  be  placed. 

'*  7.  Your  Committee  consider  that  if  a  system  limiting  the  charge  and  control  of  boilers  and 
•engines  to  certificated  persons  were  established,  it  would  unduly  restrict  the  opportimities  of 
selection,  especially  in  outlying  locaUties,  and  whilst  such  certificates  would  ofier  some  guarantee 
of  technical  knowledge,  there  would  be  a  danger  that  less  attention  would  be  paid  to  the  more 
important  questions  as  to  the  practical  expenence,  moral  character,  nerve,  and  common  sense  of 
4tn  mdividual  applicant, 
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"  8.  Your  Committee  report  that,  having  regard  to  the  enormous  nimiber  of  boilers  in  use,  the 
figures  for  recent  years  do  not  indicate  that  accidents  arising  from  ig;norance  on  the  part  of  the 
persons  in  charge  are  nimierous.  From  the  annua.1  reports  of  uie  working  of  the  Boiler  Explosions 
Acts,  1882  and  1890,  it  will  be  seen  in  Mr.  Howell's  evidence  that  between  the  years  1890-1900,  a 
period  of  ten  years,  the  proportion  of  such  "cases  due  to  ignorance  or  neglect  in  the  five  years 
1890-1895  was  3050  per  cent,  or  less  than  one  third,  whilst  in  the  five  years  1896-1900  it  fell  to 
14*60  per  cent,  or  less  than  one  sixth. 

"  In  the  case  of  engines  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  precise  figures  owing  to  the  way  in  which 
accidents  are  reported  to  the  Home  Office,  but  it  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  relating  to  over- 
winding in  mines  that,  in  proportion  to  the  work  accomplished  and  the  risk  involved,  the  accidents, 
however  lamentable,  are  few  in  number.  Mr.  Ellis  stated  in  his  evidence  that  624,223  men  were 
•employed  underground  in  the  year  1900,  that  if  the  pits  worked  in  that  year  five  days  a  week  for 
50  weeks  it  wouSi  mean  that  156,000,000  persons  were  lowered  into  arid  raised  out  of  mines,  and 
taking  an  average  of  10  persons  in  a  cage,  this  would  involve  31,000,000  windings.  In  that  year 
it  win  be  seen  from  Mr.  Cunynghame's  evidence.  Appendix  B,  that  10  overwinding  accidents, 
involving  the  death  of  five  and  injury  of  14  persons,  took  place,  which  confirms  the  view  expressed 
by  him  m  his  evidence, '  that  a  cage  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  safest  places  to  be  in  if  the  figures  can 
be  trusted.'  It  is  right  to  add  that  the  method  at  present  adopted  in  reporting  accidents  in  shafts 
%»jems  capable  of  improvement,  and  that  it  would  seem  desirable  that  reports  should  be  made  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  the  whole  of  the  accidents  involving  loss  of  life  or  injury  to  persons  which 
occur  either  in  the  ascending  or  descending  cages. 

"  9.  Your  Committee  are  ot  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1887,  the 
general  rules  incorporated  with  that  Act,  and  the  special  rules  which  are  fully  detailed  in  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Ellis  (Questions  2210-2220),  are  admirably  adapted  to  secure  the  selection  of  com- 
petent persons  for  taking  charge  of  engines  and  boilers,  and  for  fixing  the  responsibility  in  the  case 
•of  mines. 

•*  10.  Your  Committee  consider  that  any  proposal  to  place  under  the  Board  of  Trade  the  men 
in  charge  of  engines  and  boilers  in  factories  or  mines,  at  present  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Home  Office,  would  be  objectionable,  as  it  is  undesirable  and  imeconomical  to  create  aual  control. 

"11.  Your  Committee  report  that  exemption  has  been  specially  claimed  from  the  provisions  of 
.the  Bill  by  the  gas  and  water  companies,  the  dock  and  harbour  boards,  and  the  canal  authorities. 

"  12.  Your  Committee,  in  view  of  the  opinions  they  have  expressed  in  this  Report,  have  not 
-considered  it  necessary  to  suggest  amendments  in  the  Bill  which  was  referred  to  them. ' 

Motion  made.  That  the  Committee  do  now  adjourn  till  Friday  next,  the  26th  July — (Mr. 
Jacohy), — The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  2. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  (Dv/rham). 


Noes,  7. 

Sir  John  Brunner. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Pilkington. 

Sir  Francis  Powell. 

Colonel  Royds. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 

Question,  That  the  Draft  Special  Renort  proposed  by  the  Chairman  be  read  a  second  time, 
.paragraph  by  paragraph,^-put,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  1,  2,  and  3,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  4 : 

Amendment  proposed,  in  hne  1,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  "In"  to  the  word  "distinction," 
in  order  to  insert  the  words  "  Your  Committee  report  that  the  evidence  of  certain  witnesses  " — (Mr. 
John  Wilson  (Durham).— Question  put.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
paragraph. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  7. 
Sir  John  Brunner. 


Noes,  2. 
Mr.  Jacob^ 


^  y. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman.  i  Mr.  John  Wilson  (Divrham). 

Lieut-Colonel  Pilkington. 

Sir  Francis  Powell. 

Colonel  Royds. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  2,  after  the  word  "  regarded  "  to  insert  the  words  "  by 
Legislature  "—(Sir  John  Brunner),~Q,uestion,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted,— put  and 


the 
negatived. 
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Question  put,  That  the  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  Report. — ^The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  6. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Lieut-Colonel  Pilkington. 

Sir  Ffanciis  Powell.* 

Colonel  Royds. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 


Noes,  3. 

Sir  John  Brunner. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  (Durliam), 


Paragraph  5 : 

Amendment  proposed,  in  line  7,  after  the  word  "  were  "  to  insert  the  words  "  to  be  " — (Sir  John 
jSrunTier).— ^Question  put,  That  those  words^  be  there  inserted. — ^The  Committee  divided : 


Noes,  2. 

Mr.  Jacoby.  ; 

Mr.  John  Wilson  (Dv/rham), 


Ayes,  7. 

Sir  John  Bnmner. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Pilkington. 

Sir  Francis  Powell. 

Colonel  Royds. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  9,  to  leave  out  the  words  "electric  motors"  and  insert 
the  word  "  dectricity " — (Mr.  Javoby), — ^Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  oUt^tand 
part  of  the  paragraph, — ^put,  and  negatived. 

Question,  That  the  proposed  word  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Aniendment  prbposed,  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  to  add  the  words  "Moreover  the 
only  test  which  any  Government  examination  could  give  would  be  limited  to  technical  qualifica- 
tions. The  certificate  of  efficiency  on  the  more  essential  matters  of  steadiness,  nerve,  and  sobriety, 
could  only  be  based  on  second-hand  evidence  derived  from  the  persons  bv  whom  the  candidate  for 
the  certificate  had  been  employed  " — (Mr.  TorrUiTison). — Question  put,  That  those  words  be  there^ 
added. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Noes,  3. 

Mr.Jacobj. 

Sir  Francis  Powell. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  (Ihurham), 


Ayes,  6. 

Sir  John  Brunner. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Lieut.-Coloilel  Pilkington. 

Sir  Francis  Powell. 

Coldnel  Royds^ 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 

Question   put,  That  paragraph  5,  as  amenced,  stand  part  of  the  Report. — The  Committee^ 
divided : 


Noes,  2. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

Mr.  John  W  ilson  (Durham). 


Ayes,  7. 

Sir  John  Brunner. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Lieut-Colonel  Pilkingtoa 

Sir  Francis  Powell 

Colonel  Royds. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 

Paragraph  6 : 

Amendment  proposed,  in  line  1,  after  the  word  "  opinion  "  to  insert  the  words  "  there  is  no* 
necessity  for  any  such  system  of  certificates,  seeing  that  — (Lieut.-Colonel  PiiA^n^^oTir).— Question 
put,  Tlmt  those  words  be  there  inserted. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  7. 

Sir  John  Brunner. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Pilkington. 

Sir  Francis  Powell. 

Colonel  Royds. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 

Ji'aragtaph  further  amended. 
0.24. 


Noes,  2. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  (Durham). 
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Question  put.  That  the  paragraph  as  amended  stand  part  of  the  Report — The  Committer 
divided : 


Noes,  2. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  (Durham). 


Ayes,  7. 

Sir  John  Brunner. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Klkington. 

Sir  Francis  Powell 

Colonel  Royds. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 

Paragraph  7 : 

Question  put,  That  the  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  Report. — The  Committee  divided : 


Noes,  2. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  (Durliam),. 


Ayes,  7. 

Sir  John  Brunner. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Pilkington. 

Sir  Francis  Powell. 

Colonel  Royds. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 

Paragraph  8. 

Question  put.  That  the  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  Report. — The  Committee  divided : 


Noes,  2. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  (Durliam).. 


Ayes,  7. 

Sir  John  Brunner. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Pilkington. 

Sir  Francis  Powell 

Colonel  Royds. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 

Paragraph  9 : 

Question  put,  That  the  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  Report. — ^The  Committee  divided : 


Noes,  2. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  (Durliam). 


Ayes,  7 

Sir  John  Brunner. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Pilkington. 

Sir  Francis  Powell 

Colonel  Royds. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 

Paragraph  10 : 

Question  put,  That  the  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  Report. — The  Committee  divided  r 
Ayes,  7.  Noes,  2. 


Sir  John  Brunner. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Pilkington. 

Sir  Francis  Powell 

Colonel  Royds. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 


Mr.  Jacobv. 


Mr.  John  Wilson  !(Z)urAam). 


• ' 


Paragraph  11 : 

Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  to  add  the  words  "  And  they  are  of  opinion 
that  if  any  exemption  were  allowed  it  would  oe  impossible  to  resist  their  claim  to  exemption" — 
(Mr.  Ihmiinaon). — Question  put,  That  those  words  be  there  added. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  2. 

Colonel  Royds. 
Mr.  Tomlinson. 


Noes,  7. 

Sir  John  Bnmner. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Pilkington. 

Sir  Francis  Powell. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  (Durham). 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 
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Question,  That  the  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  Report, — ^put,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  12,  agreed  to. 

Question  put,  That  this  Special  Report,  as  amended,  be  the  Special  Report  of  the  Committee 
to  the  House. — ^The  Committee  divided : 


Noes,  2. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  (Dv/rham), 


Ayes,  7. 

Sir  John  Brunner. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Ideut.-Colonel  Pilkington. 

Sir  Francis  Powell 

Colonel  Royds. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Sir  Thomas  WrightsoiL 

Question,  That  the  Bill  be  ^reported,  without  Amendment,  to  the  House, — ^put,  and  a^/reed  to. 


Ordered,  To  Report  the  BID,  without  Amendment,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  and 
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EXPENSES   OF  WITNESSES. 


NAMB 

OF 

WITNESS. 

Profession 

or 
Condition 

1 

i 

iFrom 
whence  Summoned. 

• 

i 

Number 

of 

Days  Absent 

from 
Home,  under 
Orders  of     ' 
Committee.  . 

Expenses 

of 

Journey  to 

London 

and  back. 

Allowance 

during 

Abs^oe 

from 

Home. 

TOTAL 

Expenses 

allowed 

to 
Witness. 

I 

£.  «.   d. 

£.   «.  d. 

£.  s,  d. 

J6hn  Rigby    - 

Civa  En^neer      - 

Winsf ord,  Cheshire 

2 

2  13    - 

8    6- 

8  10    - 

r  William  H.  Lambton     - 

General  Secretary 

Durham 

8 

3  15    8 

2   2- 

6  17    8 

Thomas  Watson     - 

Colliery  Check  Weigh- 
man. 

Golbome,     Lanca- 
shire. 

2 

2  18    - 

2  .«    - 

5    -    4 

W.  B.  Charlton      - 

President,        National 
Federation  of  Engine- 
men  and  Boilermen'u 
Protective     Associa- 
tions. 

Durham 

2 

3  16    8 

2    2- 

6  17    8 

William  Forshaw  - 

Assistant       Secretary, 
Lancashiro     Engine- 
men  and  Boilermen's 
Federation. 

Hindley      (Lanca- 
shire). 

2 

2  16  10 

2    2- 

4  19    - 

John  Carter   - 

Secretary,        National 
Federation  of  Engine- 
men's  and  Boilermen'fl 
Protective     Associa- 
tions. 

Castleford    (York- 
shire). 

2 

2  13    8 

2    2- 

4  15    8 

Samuel  Reward     • 

Secretary,     Derbyshire 
and  Nottinghamshire 
Engiuemen^  and  Fire- 
men's Association. 

Clay  Cross  (Derby- 
shire). 

2 

2    18 

2    2- 

4    3    8 

G.  H.  Copley  • 

Secretary,        National 
Amalgamated  Union 
of  Enginemen,  Crane- 
men,    and  Boilermen 
of  Great  Britain. 

Rotherham    - 

2 

2    7- 

2    2- 

4    9- 

Thomas  B.  Anderson     - 

Secretary,           United 
Engine          Keepers' 
Mutual      Protective 
Association  of  Scot- 
land...    .  ._ 

Glasgow 

3 

5  14    8 

8    8- 

8  17    81 

John  Green    -       •       • 

Smoke     inspector     to 
Sheffield  Corporation. 

Sheffield 

2 

2    6  10 

2    2- 

4    7  10 

Effingham  BT.  Bicfaaidson 

Secretary,           Parlia- 
mentary Committee, 
Irish    Trades    Union 
Congress. 

Dublin  - 

8 

4  19    - 

3    3- 

8    2    - 

William  Brace 

Miners'  Agent 

Abertillery  Wales 

4 

1  16    - 

Total 

4    4- 

-    -    £. 

6  19    - 

71    7    9 
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LIST    OF    WITNESSES. 


Friday,  21st  June  1901. 


Mr.  Henry  H.  S.  Cunynghame,  c.r -- 

Mr.  Eiistace  Carey  ---- .-•^ 

Mr.  Edward  George  Hiller      -- -.-11 


PAGE 

1 
1 


Tuesday,  2bth  June  1901. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Restler 


23 


Friday,  2Stk  June  1901. 

Colonel  John  Price         --.---.--•...       .35 

Mr.  Charles  Robert  Dykes -•-44 

Mr.  John  Rigby -----.        .51 

Mr.  William  Henry  Hunter 54 

Tuesday,  2nd  July  1901. 

Mr.  William  H.  Lambtoti 57 
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MINUTES    or    EVIDENCE 


Friday,  "iXst  Jwie  1901  j 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  ; 


Mr.  William  Allan. 

Mr.  Crean. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

Mr.  Namietti. 

Lieut-Colonel  Pilkington. 


Sir  Francis  Powell. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

Colonel  Royds. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  (Durluim). 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 


Mr.  renshaw  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Henry  H.  S.  Cunynghame,  c.b.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


CliairTnan, 

1.  You  ^P^f  before  ns  to-day  as  representing 
the  Home  Office  ? — Yes. 

2.  Perhaps  you  wiU  explain  to  the  Committee 
what  your  position  in  the  Home  Office  is? — I  am 
the  Assistant  Under  Secretary.  I  am  not  in 
char^,  but  I  am  the  head  of  that  department 
which  deals  with  mines  and  factories,  and  all 
kindred  subjects  of  that  kind.  This  subject 
would  come  within  my  special  knowledge. 

3.  Are  you  prepared  to-day  to  give  general 
evidence  in  r^ard  to  the  miestions  which  are 
touched  upon  by  this  Bill,  or,  the  matter 
having  been  the  subject  of  your  consideration, 
would  you  be  prepjared  to  put  in  any  statement 
representing  the  views  of  your  department  with 
regard  to  this  matter? — We  have  prepared  a 
memorandum  for  you  to  give  you  all  the  assist- 
ance that  we  can.  It  gives  you  the  materials 
that  we  have.  It  does  not  express  views. 
The  geneml  view  of  our  department  in  this 
matter  is  that  the  necessity  for  legislation 
in  case  of  danger  has  always,  so  long  as  I 
have  been  there,  been  taken  by  the  depart- 
ment to  depend  upon  the  danger  actually 
shown.  It  is  the  actual  accidents  that  we  go  to, 
and  not  to  theoretical  considerations.  We  shall 
afterwards  be  able  to  show  you  that  very  few 
accidents  indeed  have  happened,  with  regard  to 
engines  at  all  events.  Boilers  come  under  a 
somewhat  different  category,  because  they  are 


ChairTYian — continued. 

dealt  with  a  good  deal  by  the  Board  of  Trade- 
At  a  future  date  I  shaU  be  able  to  explain 
exactly  the  part  that  we  take  in  this  matter 
under  the  Factory  Acts  and  Mines  Acts,  and  if 
necessary  we  shall  be  able  to  provide  you  with 
the  evidence  of  inspectors  of  any  of  tHe  depart- 
ments that  you  deem  desirable. 

Mr.  Jacoby, 

4.  Is  that  solely  with  regard  to  engines,  or 
engines  and  boilers  ? — Accidents  to  boilers  would 
come  under  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  is  true,  but 
if  an  inspector  of  factories  saw  the  outside  of 
it  out  of  order,  it  would  be  his  duty  to  report 
that.  I  will  go  into  that  at  a  later  elate. 
We  can  assist  you,  I  think,  much  more  at 
a  later  stage,  when  we  have  heard  evidence 
in  support  of  the  Bill,  than  we  could  now. 
Therefore,  with  your  permission,  I  will  hand 
this  in,  and  I  shall  be  prepared  to  give  you  the 
Acts  and  other  information  at  a  later  date. 

CIuxirTnan. 

5.  Then  I  take  it,  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the 
Committee  that  this  statement  shall  be  printed 
and  circulated  amongst  the  members.  We  will 
intimate  to  you  when  we  are  prepared  to  receive 
your  further  evidence  ? — Any  further  informa- 
tion that  we  can  give  you  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
place  at  your  service.  (For  Memcyi\indiLm 
Jianded  in  by  WitiiesSy  see  Appendix  I.) 


Mr.  Eustace  Carey,  called  in ;  and  Examined 


Chairman. 

6.  You  are  the  Secretary  of  the  United  Alkali 
Company,  having  its  head  offices  in  Liverpool, 
are  you  not  ? — I  am. 

0.24. 
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7.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  of 
what  the  scope  of  your  Association  is,  and  what 
it  includes  ? — ^I  appear  to-day  on  behalf  of  tho 

A  Alkal 
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Cha  irman — continued. 

Alkali  Manufacturers*  Association,  of  which  the 
United  Alkali  Company  is  a  member.  The 
United  Alkali  Company  have  a  large  number  of 
works  throughout  the  United  Kingdom — ^in 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales ;  and  the  United 
Alkali  Company  have  about  528  steam  boilers 
working  at  various  pressures,  from  10  to  130  lbs. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

8.  Are  these  628  steam  boilers  the  total  boilers 
of  all  the  Alkali  Companies  ? — They  are  the 
total  boilers  of  all  the  Alkali  Companies  em- 
braced in  the  United  Alkali  Company — ^in  that, 

E articular  firm — ^but  they  do  not  include  the 
oilers  belonging  to  the  other  members  of  the 
Association. 

Chairman. 

9.  Your  evidence  to-day  is  specifically  the 
evidence  of  the  United  Alkali  Company  ? — Yes ; 
but  I  also  represent  the  association.  They  have 
asked  me  to  attend  here  to-day. 

10.  Are  you  acquainted  generally  with  the 
working  and  construction  of  works  ? — I  am 
acquainted  with  working  and  construction  oi 
works  and  boilers,  having  been  connected  with 
the  alkali  trade  from  the  begiiming  of  1857, 
first  as  a  chemist  at  Gaskell,  i)eacon  &  Co.'s 
Works  at  Widnes,  afterwards  as  manager  of 
those  works;  and  then,  after  that,  in  1870,  as  a 
managing  partner.  The  works  were  of  consider- 
able size.  We  employed  about  800  men,  or, 
rather,  800  hands.  Some  of  them  were  boys. 
We  had  upwards  of  40  boilers,  of  the  Lancashu*e 
type  chiefly,  continually  at  work.  Gaskell, 
Deacon  &  Company  were  absorbed,  with  about 
40  other  companies,  in  1890,  in  the  United 
Alkali  Company,  Limited. 

11.  Before  you  proceed  with  the  rest  of  your 
evidence,  can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to 
what  the  total  number  of  boilers  used  by  the 
association,  as  distinct  from  the  United  Alkali 
Company,  Limited,  is  ? — I  cannot.  I  can  easily 
get  tnat  mformation,  but  have  not  it  by  me  now. 

12.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  with 
reference  to  the  questions  raised  by  the  Bill  ? — 
Yes.  In  the  first  place,  I  submit  that  the 
definition  of  a  boiler  is  not  satisfactory.  It  is, 
perhaps,  more  satisfactory  than  the  uefinition 
under  the  present  law ;  but  still  it  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

13.  You  are  taking  Clause  3  of  the  Bill  now  / — 
Yes,  I  am  taking  Clause  3  of  the  Bill.  I  suggest, 
as  a  definition-  of  "  boiler '' :  "  The  term  '  boiler ' 
shall  mean  any  closed  vessel  which  is  used  for 

fenerating  steam  or  for  heating  water,  or  for 
eating  oSier  liquids,  by  direct  me,  and  includes 
the  setting  as  well  as  all  the  mountings  and 
fittings  with  which  the  boiler  is  equipped  which 
are  either  usual  or  necessary  for  its  safe  working, 
but  does  not  include  any  mountings,  fittings, 
pipes,  or  connections  lying  bevond  them."  Tne 
^ist  of  my  suggestion  is  "  oy  direct  fire." 

Mr.  Allan, 

1 4.  Can  you  generate  steam  without  direct  fire  ? 
— But  the  aefimtion  of  boiler  in  the  Act  says: "  In- 
cludes only  a  closed  vessel  having  a  steam  pres- 
jsure  of  10  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  and  upwards. 


Mr.  Allan — continued. 


as  may  be  used  for  generating  steam  or  for 
heating  water  or  for  heating  other  liquids."  So 
that  you  may  have  either  a  ooiler  that  generates 
the  steam  or  you  may  have  another  vessel 
according  to  this  definition,  as  I  understand  it, 
at  anything  exceeding  10  lbs.  pressure.  'The 
other  vessels  are  not  generators. 

15.  But  you  cannot  generate  steam  without 
direct  fire  ? — Excuse  me,  you  may  heat  liquids 
in  one  vessel  by  steam  generated  in  another. 

Chairman. 

16.  Having  dealt  with  the  question  of  defini- 
tion, have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the 
exclusion  or  inclusion  of  certain  classes  of 
boilers  ? — I  object  to  the  exclusion  of  boilers  for 
a^cultural  and  farming  purposes,  and  other 
kinds  of  travelling  boilers,  oecause,  in  my 
opinion,  such  boilers  are  more  likely  to  hie 
insufficiently  managed  than  boilers  in  a  factory. 

17.  Then  on  the  subject  of  certificates,  what 
do  you  say  ? — Speaking  generally  of  the  Bill, 
the  proposed  granting  of  certificates  to  persons 
in  cnaree  of  ooilers  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite 
uncallea  for,  and,  if  put  in  force,  would  act 
prejudicially  upon  manufacturers  and  harass 
trade  without  any  compensating  advantage. 

18.  Have  you  any  otner  information  to  give  to 
us  ? — I  had  the  honour  of  giving  evidence  before 
the  Select  Committee  which  was  appointed  last 
year  for  the  consideration  of  these  subjects,  and 
1  agree  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Boiler  Registration  and  Inspection. 
I  believe  that  it  is  quite  practicable  and  desirable 
that  all  boilers  should  be  inspected  by  competent 
persons,  such  as  the  inspectors  employed  by 
Boiler  Insurance  Companies,  or  other  equally 
qualified  men,  and  that  in  all  factories  there 
snould  be  a  register  kept  showing  when  boilers 
have  been  examined.  This  register,  and  the 
certificates,  should  be  accessible  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Factory  Inspector,  and  I  believe  that, 
in  the  case  of  agricultural  boilers,  travelling 
boilers,  such  as  those  connected  with  fairs,  &c., 
should,  before '  they  are  put  to  work  in  any 
locality,  show  a  recent  certificate  of  inspection, 
and  either  the  local  authority  or  police  should 
have  power  to  prohibit  the  use  of  such  a  boiler 
until  a  proper  certificate  is  produced  or  a  proper 
inspection  has  been  made.  In  short,  if  the  recom- 
mendations of  thft  Committee  were  adopted,  and 
an  Act  passed  in  accordance  with  those  recom- 
mendations, I  believe  that  that  would  be 
sufficient  in  the  interests  of  the  public. 

19.  You  attach  more  importance  to  the  state 
of  the  boiler  than  you  do  to  the  persons  in 
charge  of  it  ? — Very  much  more ;  I  shall  be  able 
to  snow  you  why,  if  you  wish,  afterwards.  1 
would  not  extend  the  term  "  boiler "  to  vessels 
other  than  those  heated  by  direct  fire,  because  of 
the  essential  difference  between  a  vessel  heated 
by  direct  fire  and  one  subjected  to  some  regular 
and  definite  pressure. 

20.  Have  you  anything  that  you  wish  to  add 
to  your  evidence-in-chief  ?— Would  it  be 
desirable  that  I  should  explain  the  registration 
of  boilers  a  little  more  fully. 

21.  I  think  not,  because  the  subject  that  we 
are  inquiring  into  specifically  is  the  question  of 
certificates  to  individuals.    The  question  of  the 

certificate. 
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Chairman— contimied. 

certificate,  in  respect  of  the  boiler  itself,  has 
been  already  considered  and  dealt  with,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  the  feeling  of  the  Committee 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  we  should  limit  our 
inquiry  to  the  specific  object  which  we  have  in 
view  ? — ^Very  weil,  sir. 

Mr.  Crean. 

22.  You  have  not  ^ven  us  any  information  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  Bill  in  respect  of  the  primary 
object  of  it,  as  stated  by  the  Chairman,  namely, 
the  men  who  are  in  charge  being  examined  and 
certified  ? — I  have  said,  m  my  examination-in- 
chief,  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  is  necessary,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  ctnnbrous  and  expensive  to  have  the  persons 
in  charge  of  boilers  examined  and  certificated  as 
the  Bill  suggests.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary. 
My  reason  for  not  thinking  it  necessary  is  that, 
when  boilers  are  properly  inspected,  if  there  are 
accidents  there  are  no  casualties,  or  very  few.  If 
a  boiler  is  properly  constructed  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  properly  managed,  the  attendant  can 
hardly  go  wrong.  I  mean  to  say  that  it  the 
boiler  is  properly  supplied  with  dead-weight 
valves  and  low  water  valves,  so  that  whenever 
the  water  gets  reduced  below  a  certain  level  the 
pressure  wiU  all  be  relieved,  and  all  the  steam 
will  blow  oft",  it  is  not  possible  for  the  attendant 
to  cause  an  accident  which  causes  loss  of  life  or 
limb,  although  it  may  injure  the  boiler.  I  am 
speaking  from  actual  personal  experience. 

23.  You  say  that  in  the  face  of  the  suggestion 
that  you  maae  to  exclude  boilers  that  (fid  not 
generate  steam  themselves  ? — I  should  not  call 
it  a  boiler  if  it  does  not  generate  steam  itself. 

24.  You  said  exclude  all  vessels  ? — All  vessels 
that  did  not  generate  steam. 

25.  Do  you  not  think  it  of  great  importance 
that  the  man  in  charge  of  the  feiler  should  be  a 
man  qualified  by  experience  to  deal  with  the 
working  ot  the  boiler  ? — Of  course  no  employer 
in  his  senses  would,  as  a  matter  of  choice,  take 
a  man  who  could  not  do  the  work.  That  is 
obvious,  I  think.  But  I  maintain  that  there  is 
no  danger,  to  either  life  or  limb,  from  the  attend- 
ants if  a  boiler  is  properly  constructed,  and  pro- 
perly equipped,  and  properly  inspected. 

26.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  best  and 
most  efficient  inspectors  will  not  oftentimes  allow 
a  boiler  to  pass  tnat  is  in  some  way  defective  ? — 
I  do  not  think  I  quite  grasp  your  question. 

27.  I  will  repeat  it ;  do  you  mean  to  convey 
that  the  most  expert  inspector  will  not  some- 
times allow  a  boiler  to  pass  that  is  in  some 
way  defective,  or  that  the  defect  would  not  bo 
apparent  to  an  expert  inspector,  and  might  be 
developed  in  the  incautious  hands  of  an  inex- 
perienced workman  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

28.  You  told  the  Committee  that  you  object  to 
the  exclusion  of  agricultural  boilers.  May  I  ask 
are  you  interested  in  agriculture  ? — I  am  not. 

29.  Then  it  is  simply  a  pious  opinion  ? — It  is 
rather  more  than  a  pious  opinion.  I  admit  that 
I  have  not  any  statistics  about  agricultural 
boilers.  I  should  have  brought  them  if  my 
evidence  had  been  a  little  later.  But,  from  the 
information  that  I  possess,  I  beUevo  that  acci- 
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,dents  with  agricultural  boilers  are  more  frequent^ 
in  proportion  to  the  steam-power  raised  by  those 
boilers,  than  with  other  classes  of  boilers.  But  I 
may  say  with  regard  to  travelling  boilers,  as  I 
should  call  them,  going  about  from  place  to 
place,  that  I  have  nad  personal  experience  of* 
those.  I  was  for  18  years  a  member  of  the 
Widnes  Local  Board,  and,  as  you  know,  fairs  go 
about  the  country,  and  those  fairs  have  merry- 
go-rounds,  with  boilers  in  the  centre  to  make 
the  thing  go  round,  and  also  to  execute  some 
organ  music,  and  those  boilers  we  found  were 
very  frequently  not  in  a  safe  condition,  and  being, 
as  they  were,  surrounded  by  children  and  others, 
we  thought  it  very  undesirable  that  they  should 
be  put  to  work  unless  they  had  been  inspected. 
We  found  that  they  were  not  so,  and  we  made 
the  rule  never  to  allow  one  to  start  until  it  had 
been  inspected  by  our  engineer  or  some  other- 
competent  man. 

30.  Although  you  object  to  boilers  of  fectories 
coming  under  this  Act,  you  would  have  no 
objection  to  agricultural  boilers  being  dealt 
with,  and  boilers  ased  for  the  purposes  just 
described ;  I  suppose  that  is  so  ? — I  do  not 
think  there  woula  be  any  objection  to  that.  My 
experience  is  a  factory  expenence,  I  admit. 

31.  You  have  statea  that  you  believe  that  the- 
compulsory  employment  ol  certificated  men  to- 
work  engines  and  boilers  would  be  harassing  to- 
the  trade ;  kindly  explain  to  the  Committee  in 
what  way  it  would  be  harassii^? — It  would 
restrict  the  number  of  men  available  for  that 
particular  kind  of  work,  and  I  can  easily 
imagine  that  when  a  factory  is  starting  work  on 
on  a  Sunday  night  or  early  on  a  Monday  it 
might  be  very  difficult  to  get  a  man  witn  a 
certificate.  There  might  be  half  a  dozen  men 
in  the  works  qualified  and  competent,  but  the 
whole  works  might  be  stopped  for  want  of  a 
man  with  a  certificate. 

32.  But  if  it  was  the  practice  that  only  men 
with  certificates  could  be  employed,  surely  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  competent 
engineers  to  work  your  boilers  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  there  would  be  any  great  difficulty,  but  I 
say  that,  in  my  opinion,  from  actual  experience,, 
it  is  entirely  unnecessary. 

33.  Now^  I  wish  to  ask  you  if  you  are  aware 
that  this  practice  applies  to  sea-going  engineers  T 
— I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  I 
should  imagine  that  very  likely  it  does  from 
what  I  have  heard. 

34.  You  are  not  able  to  tell  me  that  it  would" 
harass  the  shipping  industry  in  any  way  ? — I 
asked  that  particular  question  the  other  day  of 
a  man  who  is  experienced,  and  he  informed  me, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  it,  that  the 
firemen  on  board  these  large  steamers  have  no- 
certificate  at  all. 

35.  I  am  talking  ot  engine  men? — I  beg- 
your  pardon. 

36.  I  am  now  talking  of  engineers  ? — If  you 
are  speaking  simply  of  an  engine,  I  should  say- 
that  the  interest  of  the  owner  of  the  engine  is. 
quite  sufficient  for  him  to  see  that  that  engine 
is  properly  managed  and  worked  without  any 
certificate  at  all. 

37.  But  first  01  all  you  informed  me  that 
there  would  not  be  much  difficulty  if  it  was  the 
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Mr.  Jacoby — continued. 

practice  to  obtain  certificated  men,  and  you 
nave  informed  the  Committee  that  it  is 
harassing  legislation.  I  want  your  grounds  for 
saying  tnat.  I  do  not  want  mere  matters  of 
opinion,  but  I  want  facts.  In  what  way  will  it 
harass  the  trade  of  the  coimtry  if  certificated 
men  only  can  be  employed  in  dealing  with 
boilers  and  engines  ? — 1  have  endeavoured  to 
•explain  it,  but  I  will  do  so  again.  My  expe- 
rience of  factories  is  that  if  I  nad,  we  will  say, 
■on  a  Sunday  night,  or  at  any  other  time  when 
we  are  starting  a  department  in  a  works,  to 
have  certificated  men  and  those  alone,  they 
would  not  be  so  numerous  as  the  class  of  men 
we  now  employ,  and  it  might  be  difficult ;  and  I 
can  quite  imagine  occasions  on  which  we  should 
have  to  stand ;  in  fact,  we  have  had  to  stand  on 
■ordinary  occasions,  but  if  we  had  to  have 
certificated  men  I  can  quite  imagine  that  that 
kind  of  hindrances  would  occur  much  more 
frequently. 

38.  You  object  to  this  Bill  because  it  would 
harass  trade.  Now  T  must  ask  you  a  much 
more  important  question-  In  your  opinion,  if  a 
man  was  certificated,  would  he  be  more  compe- 
tent than  an  ordinary  man  ? — He  would  be  more 
competent  than  some  ordinary  men,  perhaps, 
but  not  more  competent  than  the  ordinary  men 
we  employ. 

39.  In  other  words  there  would  be  no  diflfer- 
once  between  a  man  holding  a  Board  of  Trade 
■certificate  and  an  ordinary  man  ? — I  must  admit 
that  a  man  with  a  certificate  is,  ipso  facto,  more 
likely  to  be  a  competent  man  than  a  man  with 
none. 

40.  And  if  you  have  a  certificated  man  there 
will  be  less  possibility,  of  accident  ? — All  I  can 
say  is  that,  m  my  experience  for  the  last  30 

iears,  we  have  never  nad  an  accident  of  any 
ind. 

41.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question.  I 
meant  your  opinion  as  a  practical  man.  There 
would  DC  less  chance  of  accident,  I  take  it,  if 
you  had  a  certificated  engineer  than  if  you  had 
an  ordinary  man  ? — I  cannot  deny  that  there 
would  be  less  chance.  What  I  say  is  that  the 
chance  is  extremely  remote  in  any  case. 

42.  Would  there  be  fewer  accidents;  may  I 
put  it  in  that  way  ? — Yes. 

43.  There  would  be  fewer  accidents  ? — There 
would  be  slightly  fewer  accidents  possibly. 

Mr.  Wilson, 

44.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  explain  more 
fully  the  reason  whj,  if  there  are  plenty  of 
certificated  men  available  for  ships  to  manage 
engines  and  boilers,  there  could  not  be  on  land  ? 
— ^Firemen. 

45.  Firemen  have  not  to  do  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  boilers 

46.  Let  us  keep  to  the  engineers  and  men  who 
have  charge  of  tne  boilers  ? — I  understand  that 
the  Bill  proposes  that  the  firemen  should  be  all 
-certificated  men. 

47.  Not  the  firemen  ? — If  I  have  misunder- 
stood the  Bill  I  must  apologise,  but  that  is  what 
I  understand. 

48.  No  ? — Then  I  do  not  understand  it. 

49.  There  are  men  who  simply  fire  and  keep 
up  the  stoking,  and  there  are  men  who  have 
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charge  of  the  boilers  whose  special  care  is  the 
charge  of  the  boilers  ? — Do  you  mean  the 
manager  of  a  works,  for  instance. 

50.  No  ? — In  my  experience  the  men  who  fire 
are  men  in  charge  of  the  boiler. 

51.  It  may  be  so  in  small  works  ? — ^I  am  not 
speaking  of  small  owners,  but  large  owners  with 
40  boilers — ^unless  they  have  a  general  foreman. 

52.  Are  there  not  plenty  of  certificated  men 
available  for  situations  on  ships  ? — No  doubt 
that  is  so,  but  I  have  no  experience. 

63.  Supposing  there  is  a  group,  or  nest,  of  40 
boilers,  in  your  experience  is  it  necessary  that 
someone,  competent  to  examine  them,  should  be 
in  charge  of  them  ? — Undoubtedly. 

54.  Then  how  would  you  indicate  their  com- 
petencv  except  by  examination  ? — ^It  would  be 
very  absurd  for  any  employer  owning  40  boilers 
not  to  have  a  competent  engineer  in  his  estab- 
ment.  The  engineer  is  alwsys  in  charge  of  the 
boilers  in  my  experience. 

55.  There  would  be  men  in  charge  of  the 
boUers,  boiler-men,  and  is  it  not  necessary  that 
men  of  that  kind  should  be  competent  to  examine 
them? — It  is  necessary  that ^  they  should  be 
competent  of  course,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  a  certificate. 

66.  Would  he  be  any  worse  servant  for  his 
employer  if  he  were  fit  to  pass  an  examination  ? 
— Of  course  not 

57.  You  say  that  you  have  never  had  an 
accident  in  your  works  ? — I  did  not  say  that ;  I 
said  "  for  the  last  30  years." 

68.  That  is  long  enough ;  that  shows  an  im- 
provement ;  there  were  more  before  that  time  ? 
— I  remember  one  in  1857,  and  that  was  because 
we  did  not  take  the  precautions  that  I  have 
been  indicating.  It  was  an  object  lesson  to  me 
for  life. 

59.  What  is  your  test  of  the  necessity  of  pass- 
ing an  examination.  How  many  lives  would 
you  require  to  be  lost,  and  how  many  accidents 
over  the  whole  of  the  country  (not  in  your  par- 
ticular trade)  before  you  considered  it  necessary  ? 
— That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer. 
You  miffht  as  well  ask  me  how  many  people 
should  be  killed  crossing  a  street  before  you 
made  some  arrangement  to  build  a  bridge. 

60.  That  is  rather  reducing  it  to  an  absurdity 
and  that  is  not  necessary  here.  Now  you  say  it 
is  not  necessarjr  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  because 
the  accidents  in  my  experience  are  extremely 
rare,  and  when  they  have  occurred  there  has 
been  no  personal  injury  to  my  knowledge  in  the 
factories  that  I  have  had  to  do  with. 

61.  Have  you  seen  the  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Boara  of  Trade  for  last  year  ? — I  have  a 
copy  of  the  Statistics  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
the  last  16  years.  According  to  the  figures  of 
the- Board  of  Trade,  as  I  understand  them,  in 
16  years  there  have  been  602  explosions  of  boilers, 
ana  915  persons  have  either  been  killed  or 
injured  by  those  explosions. 

62.  The  return  dates  from  1882  to  1899.  The 
number  of  explosions  is  1,242,  the  lives  lost  526, 
and  persons  injured  1,107.  How  many  more 
than  that  would  it  require,  in  your  idea,  before 
naen  should  show  their  competency  by  examina- 
tion ? — My  reply  to  that '  is  that  those  accidents 
did  not  occur  tnrough  the  incompetence  of  the 

men 
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men  but  through  the  incompetence  of  their 
•employers  and  the  employment  of  inefficient 
boilers  and  improperly  constructed  boilers.  I 
can  give  my  reason  for  that.  The  Manchester 
Steam  Users  Association,  with  whose  name  you 
are  quite  familiar  no  doubt,  during  10  years, 
according  to  their  last  report,  had  6,000  boilers 
insiu^ed.  There  were  136  injuries  to  those 
boilers  during  the  10  years.  Whether  they  were 
•explosions  or  what  they  were  I  do  not  know,  but 
there  was  not  a  single  person  either  injured  or 
killed  by  those  136  accidents.  So  that  I  argue 
that  wliat  is  wanted  is,  not  the  certificates  to 
boiler-men  in  charge  but  properly  constructed 
boilers. 

63.  Let  me  ask  you  if  you  have  seen  the 
appendix  to  the  last  year's  return  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  Report  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

64.  You  have  not  seen  it.  After  the  enume- 
rated number  of  explosions  it  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  causes  of  tnese  explosions  have  been 
<;learly  ascertained,  and  in  no  case  has  an 
explosion  been  attributed  to  imavoidable  acci- 
dent. I  again  ask  you,  with  that  statement  by 
experts,  does  not  that  prove  the  necessity  for 
men  to  show  their  competency  by  examination  ? 
— No.  I  quite  agree  that  tnose  accidents  are 
avoidable. 

65.  But  it  says  unavoidable  ? — They  are  not 
unavoidable.  I  suggest  that  they  should  be 
avoided  by  the  proper  construction  of  the  boiler 
and  not  by  the  examination  of  the  foreman  or 
the  man  in  charge. 

66.  But  suppose  that,  the  boiler  being  con- 
structed properly,  in  your  opinion  (you  have 
used  the  word  "properly"  m  three  or  four 
•different  senses),  it  should  happen  to  go  wrong, 
and  an  ignorant  man  has  the  supervision  of  it, 
what  is  to  prevent  accident  ? — In  the  first  place 
they  have  no  businf^ss  to  have  boilers  improperly 
managed.  Any  reasonable  employer  would  see 
that  It  is  properly  managed,  so  mr  as  incrusta- 
tion is  concerned,  and  so  on. 

67.  But  who  is  to  see  it  ? — The  employer,  of 
♦course. 

68.  Has  the  employer  of  40  boilers  in  a  nest 
to  go  to  see  them  ? — No.  He  should  employ 
<5ompetent  engineers  to  do  so,  and  these  boilers 
shoind  be  inspected  by  a  proper  boiler  insurance 
•company.  If  that  is  the  case,  as  it  was  with  us, 
if  they  are  thoroughly  examined  once  or  twice 
•each  year,  and  examined  every  twp  or  three 
months  externally.  And  we  have  never  had  an 
accident. 

69.  Do  you  say  that  the  engineer  should 
examine  them? — I  say  that  boilers  should  be 
inspected  by  competent  persons  and  reristered, 
ana  the  register  should  oe  open  to  the  Factory 
Inspector,  and  these  inspections  should  be  made 
by  Doiler  insurance  companies  who  are  compe- 
tent and  who  are  outside  parties. 

70.  And  any  person  might  have  charge  of 
them  in  the  meantime  ? — I  am  afraid  that  1  am 
misunderstood.  You  and  I  do  not  quite  agree 
as  to  "in  charge."  I  would  not  have  works 
without  a  conipetent  engineer,  as  an  additional 
safeguard,  in  addition  to  the  inspection  by  the 
insurance  company. 

71.  By  engineer  do  you  mean  the  man  who 
has  the  engines  to  manage  ? — No. 
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72.  You  mean  the  person  who  has  charge  of 
all  the  machinery  of  tne  works  ? — The  technical 
engineer  of  the  works. 

73.  Who  has  charge  of  all  the  machinery  ?— - 
Yes. 

74.  In  a  case  of  40  boilers,  as  you  have  men- 
tioned, is  it  not  customary  to  have  some  man  in 
a  subordinate  position  who  has  the  supervision 
of  the  boilers  ? — ^We  always  had  foremen  who 
were  instructed  by  the  chief  manager  of  the 
works  or  the  engineer  for  the  time  oeing,  and 
they  had,  of  course,  under  his  direction,  to 
examine  the  boilers  whenever  they  were  blown 
off,  and  to  see  to  the  working  of  the  boilers. 

75.  And  then  it  would  be  their  examination 
that  would  supply  him  with  the  information, 
not  his  own  ? — Yes,  his  own  also. 

76.  No,  it  would  be  the  foremen's  examina- 
tion?— Not  at  all.  This  engineer  is  the  man 
who  instnicts  the  foremen  what  to  do. 

77.  The  foremen  would  inspect  the  boilers  ? — 
And  the  engineer  would  inspect  them  also. 

78.  And  ne  would  report  nis  ascertainment  to 
his  chief  ? — Certainly. 

79.  Supposing  the  foreman  is  not  a  competent 
person  ? — The  engineer  asks  the  foreman  ques- 
tions as  to  what  he  sees,  and  whether  he  is 
competent  or  not  to  say  whether  what  he  sees  is 
right  or  wrong  is  anotner  matter  altogether. 

80.  Let  me  take  you  to  a  specific  case  in  this 
report.  This  happened  on  the  1st  November 
1899.  There  were  7  persons  killed  and  10 
injured  at  Sheffield,  in  the  works  of  Southern 
and  Richardson.  In  the  Appendix  to  the 
Report  it  says  this :  "  The  court  point  out  that 
this  explosion  was  not  accidental,  and  that  it 
would  not  have  happened  if " — certain  precau- 
tions had  been  taken.  Does  not  that  indicate  that 
the  person  who  had  charge  neglected  his  duty, 
or  was  not  competent.  There  were  seven  persons 
killed  and  10  injured,  mind  you  ? — I  know.  It 
was  most  serious,  and  if  the  boiler  had  been 
inspected  bv  a  boiler  insurance  company  it 
would  not  liave  been  without  fusible  plugs  to 
begin  with,  and  it  would  not  have  been  witnout 
dead- weight  valves  in  the  second  place,  and  it 
would  never  have  got  short  of  water  imder 
pressure. 

81.  But  they  cannot  be  always  on  the 
premises  ? — But  if  there  are  dead- weight  valves 
you  know  very  well  they  cannot  be  interfered 
with. 

82.  But  does  that  prove  the  necessity  for  a 
competent  man? — Undoubtedly  there  must  be 
a  competent  man  to  look  after  the  construction 
and  management  of  the  boiler;  that  I  fully 
admit. 

.  83.  Now  how  can  a  man  show  his  competency 
except  by  examination  as  to  his  qualifications  ? 
Of  course  examination  is  one  way. 

84.  But  is  it  not  the  only  way  ? — I  think  not. 

85.  Is  it  to  be  the  rule  of  the  eye ;  you  see  a 
man  and  he  looks  allright  ? — No,  but  you  know 
very  well  how  ordinary  employers,  who  have  a 
desire  to  avoid  accidents,  employ  men.  They 
do  not  employ  men  without  experience. 

86.  Coming  back  to  the  matter  of  the  restric- 
tion of  trade,  you  are  aware  that  the  Mines  Act 
provides  for  certificates  for  managers  ? — ^Yes. 

87.  Did 
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87.  Did  you  ever  hear  since  that  was  passed 
that  theriB  was  not  an  overplus  of  certificated 
men  seeking  places  ? — I  cannot  say  because  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  understand  the  necessity  of  it 
in  a  mine  or  anywhere  where  men  in  charge  of 
the  engines  have  winding  work  to  do ;  it  is  most 
important. 

88.  But  I  am  tr}'ing  to  get  out  the  facts  in 
relation  to  what  you  say,  ttiat  it  would  harass 
trade ;  is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
men  in  this  country  who  have  procured  certifi- 
cates as  managers  of  mines,  who  are  seeking 
places  ? — If  you  say  so  I  quite  accept  that  state- 
ment.    I  do  not  Imow  it. 

89.  And  why  should  the  certificating  of  an 
engine  man  or  a  boiler  man  restrict  the  number 
who  are  seeking  places? — It  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  matter  hardly  of  argument  that  certificated 
men  must  be  more  rare  than  men  without  cer- 
tificates. I  also  wish  you  would  allow  me  to  say 
that,  as  an  employer,  I  shoifld  not  be  any  more 
likely  to  employ  a  certificated  man  than  a  non- 
certificated  man,  as  far  as  my  choice  would  be 
concerned.  I  should  go  entirely  on  his  ex- 
perience and  capacity,  because  you  may  have 
many  certificated  men  who  are  not  men  of 
eapacity. 

90.  You  spoke  about  harassing  trade,  and  you 
were  asked  questions  by  Mr.  Jacoby  in  relation 
to  sea-going  men,  and  it  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that 
there  are  plenty  of  men  of  that  kind  seeking 
places  ? — I  accept  that  statement  from  you,  as  I 
say,  but  I  do  not  know. 

91.  Under  the  Mines  Act  men  must  be  cer- 
tificated for  managers  ? — Yes. 

92.  And  it  is  a  met  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
men  holding  certificate  who  cannot  get  places  ? 
— I  cannot  deny  that. 

93.  If  these  two  points  are  correct  that  I  have 
put  to  you,  why  should  there  be  a  hampering  of 
trade  in  relation  to  men  certificated  to  mind 
boilers  and  manage  engines  ? — ^I  can  only  repeat 
my  opinion  that  they  would  be  scarce :  but,  of 
course,  I  admit  that  your  argument>bout  the 
great  number  of  certificated  men  for  these  other 
two  occupations  is  a  strong  argument. 

94.  You  are  aware  that  the  Bill  positively 
excludes  agricultural  en^nes  ? — I  am  aware  that 
it  does.     I  am  sorry  for  it. 

95.  You  suggest  their  inclusion  ? — I  do. 

96.  And  the  exclusion  of  your  class  of  boilers  ? 
— ^No,  I  do  not  want  any  exclusion  of  any  class 
of  boiler.  I  suggest  that  they  should  be  all 
treated  alike,  but  I  do  not  treat  them  in  your 
way. 

97.  Does  that  not  imply  the  necessity  of  your 
boilers  being  looked  after  by  a  competent  man  ? 
— Undoubtedly ;  I  have  always  said!^  that.  It  is 
in  my  evidence  in  chief. 

Mr.  Nannetti. 

98.  In  every  trade  that  is  going,  where  you 
have  to  get  competent  individuals  to  fill  posi- 
tions, would  not  It  harass  trade,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  steam  boilers  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  You 
may  have  a  great  number  of  competent  men, 
but  of  those  the  number  who  hold  certificates 
may  be  comparatively  few.  Ever}'  competent 
man  may  not  get  a  certificate,  because  it  is  pro- 
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vided  that  he  shall  pay  a  fee  of  bs,  or  2s.  6c?.,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

99.  Your  objection  is  that  one  of  the  con- 
ditions is  that  he  would  have  to  pay  a  small  fee  T 
— A  5s.  fee  to  a  working  man  is  a  considerable 
amount. 

100.  I  am  a  working  man  myself  and  I  can 
svmpathise  with  the  working  man,  but  I  think 
that  any  man  would  pay  5s.  mr  a  certificate  that 
would  secure  his  employment  ? — He  would  pay 
it  willingly  enough  if  it  held  out  the  prospect  of 
higher  wages. 

101.  Are  you  serious  in  saying  that  the  5.s\ 
would  be  an  objection  ? — No,  it  is  not  a  very 
material  objection,  I  admit,  but  I  say  that  there 
are  a  great  number  of  men  who  are  thoroughly 
competent  working  men  who  might  hesitate 
before  they  spent  6s.  on  a  certificate. 

102.  I  will  not  pursue  this  subject.  Now 
am  I  to  take  it  from  you  that  you  wish 
to  have  liberty  to  employers  to  take  in  a 
happy-go-lucky  way  any  man  that  they  can 
get,  simply  because  on  a  Saturday  night  or 
a  Sunday  night  a  certificated  man  might  not  be 
there,  and  the  works  could  not  be  started  ? — 
I  do  not  wish  employers  to  take  on  men  in  a 
happy-go-lucky  way,  or  to  treat  their  machinery 
or  Doilers  in  a  happy-go-lucky  way  at  all.  My 
suggestion  is  much  more  thorough  than  the  sug- 
gestion in  the  Bill,  and  that  is  that  they  should 
be  all  carefuUy  inspected  by  competent  insur- 
ance companies  or  competent  persons.  I  think 
that  is  an  infinitely  better  plan. 

103.  I  will  take  the  inspection  after;  but  I 
want  to  come  at  the  men  who  have  charge  for 
the  whole  year  through.  Would  you  take  any 
man  into  your  factory  and  put  him  in  charge  of 
a  boiler  for  a  night,  where  there  are  a  number 
of  people  working  in  the  factory,  who  is  not 
usea  to  the  position  ? — If  a  boiler  is  in  proper 
condition  and  properly  constructed  it  does  not 
matter  who  on  earth  fires  the  boiler. 

104.  Then  is  no  technical  knowledge  required? 
— Not  in  the  man  who  fires;  but  the  super- 
intendent of  the  works  should  have  technical 
knowledge.    I  have  said  that  over  and  over  again. 

105.  How  are  you  to  judge  whether  he  has- 
technical  knowledge  or  not  ? — By  the  experience 
that  he  has  and  the  character  that  he  has. 

106.  The  man  must  have  served  some  time  ? 
— ^Yes,  undoubtedly. 

107.  And  then  is  it  not  reasonable  that  he 
should  apply  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  get  a 
certificate  ? — ^There  is  no  difiSculty  in  his  getting 
a  certificate  if  you  are  speaking  of  men  such  as 
we  employ,  that  is,  competent  engineers.  Do 
you  thint  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  pay  5s.  to- 
get  a  certificate  ? 

108.  I  am  putting  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
man  looking  after  steam  boilers.  Would  it  not 
be  an  advantage  to  the  community,  as  well  as  to 
the  employer,  to  have  a  man  who  understands 
his  business,  and  how  would  you  find  out  whether 
he  understands  his  business  ? — You  do  not  put 
the  question  quite  fairly.  Of  course  I  fuUv 
admit  that  the  man  should  understand  his 
business. 

109.  And  is  it  not  necessar}'^  for  him  to  have 
a  certificate  ? — From  my  experience  I  do  not 
think  a  certificate  is  necessary ;  we  can  tell  with- 
out 
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out  any  certificate  at  all,  and  employers  can 
take  care  to  employ  suitable  men  without  cer- 
tificates. It  is  cumbrous  and  expensive,  as  I 
said  before. 

110.  You  have  changed  your  opinion  then. 
You  would  not  take  Tom,  BiU,  or  Jack  and  put 
him  in  the  position  ? — You  asked  me  about 
firing  the  boiler. 

111.  Looking  after  the  boiler  ? — I  was  speaking 
of  the  firing  of  the  boiler.  I  was  under  the 
impression  at  the  time  I  made  the  remark  that 
you  wished  all  the  firemen  to  be  certificated. 

112.  No? — For  a  man  in  charge  of  a  boiler 
you  must  have  a  man  who  has  experience,  of 
-course,  if  by  "  in  charge  of  a  boiler  you  mean 
a  foreman  or  manager. 

113.  No,  I  do  not.  1  do  not  say  that  the 
foreman  must  have  that  knowledge  at  all,  and 
from  my  own  experience  foremen  of  factories 
have  not  that  knowledge.  A  foreman,  unless 
he  was  a  foreman  of  that  particular  branch  of 
industry,  would  not  have  that  knowledge.  I 
understood  from  you  that  the  foreman  instructs 
the  boiler  man,  or  the  man  who  looks  after  the 
engine.  That  was  vour  answer  to  Mr.  Wilson. 
Now  do  you  mean  tnat  he  might  be  a  foreman 
in  a  textile  factory  or  a  foreman  in  a  printing 
otBce  ? — I  mean  the  foreman  over  the  boilers. 
He  is  certainly,  in  the  case  that  I  was  alluding 
to,  a  man  accustomed  to  boilers,  and  who  under- 
stands them. 

114.  That  is  a  place  with  40  or  60  boilers; 
but  what  about  a  factory  with  only  one  engine 
running,  and  where  the  foreman  or  manager 
would  have  no  technical  knowledge  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  engine  ? — If  there  was^only  one  boiler 
1  should  say  the  manager  would  have  the  know- 
ledge. 

116.  Do  you  suggest  that  managers  of  works 
should  have  knowledge  of  fusible  plugs  and 
so  on? — Take  an  emplover  only  having  one 
boiler.  If  he  has  that  f)oiler  registered,  as  1 
suggest,  it  can  only  be  registered  if  it  has  been 
properly  made;  and,  if  it  has  been  properly 
made  and  looked  over  in  the  making  of  it  by  a 
respectable  insurance  company,  it  will  be  per- 
fectly safe,  and  anv  Dick,  Tom  or  Harry  out  of 
the  street  can  fire  the  boiler ;  and  if  the  employer 
treated  it  honestly,  not  dishonestly,  of  course 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  explosion. 

116.  In  a  particular  works  nmning  only  one 
-engine  and  boiler,  that  engine  and  boiler  having 
been  examined  by  the  proper  authority,  say 
once  a  year,  you  may  safely  put  that  engine  in 
charge  of  any  man  the  employer  may  take  in  to 
act  as  a  fireman  ? — No ;  I  certainly  would  not 
leave  an  engine  in  charge  of  just  anybody.  I 
was  speaking  of  the  firing  of  boilers  when  I  said 
that.  No  employer  in  his  senses  would  employ 
An  engine  man  who  did  not  understand  an 
•  engine. 

117.  Take  the  boiler  in  a  printing  works  which 
I  am  interested  in  myself.  In  a  house  where 
800  or  400  men  are  employed,  do  you  think  it 
safe  or  to  the  advantage  of  the  commimity  to 
leave  that  boiler  in  charge  of  a  man  taken  in 
from  the  street,  simply  because  there  has  been 
a  Board  of  Trade  inspection  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  ? — ^We  do  not  quite  agree  as  to 
the  words  "  in  charge."    All  I  say  is,  that  if  the 
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boiler  is  properly  constructed  the  man  who  fires  it 
cannot  do  any  harm  so  far  as  danger  to  life  or  limb 
is  concerned."  He  may  injure  the  boiler  very  easily, 
but  he  cannot  do  any  further  harm  than  that. 

118.  If  anything  is  likely  to  go  wrong  with 
that  boiler,  or  if  there  is  some  defect  in  it,  do 
not  you  think  that  a  competent  man,  a  certifi- 
cated man,  would  be  able  to  note  the  defect, 
and,  by  calling  attention  to  it  in  time,  possibly 
save  loss  of  life  ? — I  quite  agree  with  that,  and  it 
is  part  of  my  suggestion  tnat  there  should  be 
competent  inspection  from  time  to  time  and 
frequent  independent  inspection. 

119.  Mr.  Wilson  put  to  you  the  number  of 
accidents  in  the  last  16  years,  and  you  said  that 
these  were  caused  by  the  incompetence  of  the 
employers  in  not  having  their  boilers  in  a  proper 
state.  Now,  if  there  had  been  a  properly  certi- 
ficated man  in  charge  would  he  not  have  seen 
that  things  were  going  wrong  and  incrustation 
was  taking  place,  and  called  attention  to  it  ? — It 
would  have  been  seen  better,  I  think,  if  the 
boilers  had  been  insured  in  a  respectable  office, 
because  they  would  have  inspectol  it,  and  kept 
the  emplover  advised  from  time  to  time  with 
regard  to  incrustation  and  so  on.  The  reports 
are  drawn  up  very  carefully. 

120.  Once  a  year  ? — Oftener  than  that. 

121.  Is  the  inspection  of  the  insurance  com- 
pany more  than  once  a  year  ? — Certainly.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  thoroughintemal inspection.  That 
is  once  a  year  generally,  but  there  are  many  other 
inspections  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  that 
does  not  excuse  the  owner  of  the  boiler  from 
making  his  own  inspection. 

122.  Have  you  ever  known  an  accident  to 
take  place  after  the  inspection  that  you  speak 
of  ? — As  I  told  you,  we  have  never  had  an  acci- 
dent in  the  works  in  which  I  have  been  interested. 

123.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  men  from 
the  Board  of  Trade  that  look  after  the  boilers 
are  so  skilled  that  no  accident  can  take  place. 
You  would  bring  into  the  provisions  of  this  Bill 
travelling  boilers  ? — I  would  bring  them  under 
iVhat  I  was  suggesting ;  I  do  not  sav  \inder  this 
Bill. 

124.  In  whose  charge  do  you  think  that  those 
things  at  fairs  should  be  left  ? — No  one  can  feel 
more  concerned  about  those  thin^  than  I  do, 
because  I  was  the  means  of  having  those  in- 
spected by  the  Widnes  Local  Board,  but  after 
tne  boiler  has  been  inspected  and  found  to  be  in 
proper  condition,  and  has  proper  fittings  so  that 
when  the  water  gets  down  oelow  a  certain  level 
the  steam  pressure  shall  be  released,  you  will 
have  no  accident. 

125.  Then  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  man 
in  charge  is  skilled  or  not  ? — We  have  had  no 
accidents. 

126.  I  am  not  speaking  of  your  place,  but  of 
men  at  Fairs,  and  so  on.  Do  you  think  it  un- 
necessary to  have  a  certificated  man  in  charge  ? 
— It  is  very  necessar}'^  to  have  a  properly  quali- 
fied man  to  take  charge  of  the  boiler  to  see  that 
it  is  properly  constnicted  and  properly  cleaned, 
and  so  on,  but  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  firing 
on  a  particular  occasion  after  it  has  been  in- 
spected ;  that  might  be  done  by  anybody. 

127.  Then  the  starting  and  stopping  is  of  no 
importance  ? — If  the  boQer  is  in  good  condition, 

I  say 
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I  say  that  an  accident  is   hardly   possible  to 


occur. 


128.  The  starting  and  stopping  is  of  no  im- 
portance ? — ^The  starting  and  stopping  itself  is 
of  no  importance,  but  as  to  whether  a  -boiler 
should  be  started  is  of  great  importance. 

Mr.  Allan. 

129.  What  do  you  mean  by  "inspection." 
You  say  that  the  boiler  should  be  inspected ; 
now,  by  whom  ? — By  insurance  companies,  or  by 
any  other  competent  persons.  I  do  not  mind, 
I  am  not  interested  in  insurance  companies. 

130.  That  is  to  say,  that  you  believe  that  the 
safety  of  a  boiler  would  be  guaranteed  by  an  in- 
surance inspector  ? — No,  certaihly  not.  What  I 
have  said  is  that  it  would  be  guaranteed  by  the 
boiler  being  properly  constructed  under  their 
superintendence  to  begin  with,  and  then  properly 
managed  under  their  superintendence. 

131.  Will  you  explam  what  you  mean? — I 
may  say  in  preface  that  my  experience  is  chiefly 
witn  boilers  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cornish  type, 
and  I  maintain  that  one  of  the  first  essentials  tor 
the  proper  construction  of  one  of  these  boilers 
is  that  it  shall  be  sufficiently  elastic,  so  that  when 
it  is  heated  and  cooled,  which  all  boilers  have  to 
be  subject  to  from  time  to  time,  no  fracture  may 
be  started.  In  the  old  days,  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  it  was  the  practice  to  make  tfiem  as  rigid  as 
possible,  almost  like  a  glass  bottle,  and  when 
they  were  heated  and  cooled  and  heated  and 
cooled,  from  time  to  time  cracks  would  be  es- 
tablished, and  gradually  the  boiler  would  have 
to  be  repaired  or  would  blow  up,  or  somethii  , 
of  the  kmd.  It  is  like  the  difficmtv  with  the  ol( 
"  egg-end  boiler."  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  it  is 
a  safe  type  of  boiler.  Now  when  the  boiler  is 
properly  constructed  and  the  gusset  stay  is  not 
Drought  too  low,  and  there  is  elasticity  in  the 
front  and  back  of  the  boiler,  then  the  heating 
and  cooling  may  go  on  for  25  years  with  no  evu 
result  whatever.  That  is  one  pomt.  Then  the  pro- 
per construction  of  the  fittings,  dead  weight  valves 
and  low-wdter  valves,  and  so  on,  are  another  point. 

132.  But  are  you  aware  that  there  is  no 
Lancashire  boiler  made  that  has  any  elasticity 
allowed  in  any  shape  or  form  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  anything  of  the  kind. 

133.  The  ends  are  rivetted  on  to  the  barrel  of 
the  boiler,  and  are  you  aware  that  there  is  no 
elasticity  at  all? — No,  I  consider  there  is  an 
allowance  for  elasticity. 

134  In  what  way  ;  tell  me  where  the 
elasticity  is? — ^You  are  fully  aware  of  what  I 
mean,  I  suppose,  by  speaking  of  the  ^sset  stays 
that  are  brought  down  from  the  side  of  the 
boiler  to  the  front  and  end  of  the  boiler.  They 
are  more  or  less  triangular  pieces  of  iron  which 
are  rivetted  on  to  the  side  and  rivetted  on  to 
the  back  and  the  end.  I  remember  very  well 
that  in  those  boilers,  when  I  first  had  to  do  with 
them,  these  gusset  stays  were  brought  down 
close  to  the  nues,  so  close  to  the  flues  that 
when  the  flues  expanded  or  contracted  there 
was  no  elasticity  allowed.  Now  those  gusset 
stays  are  not  brought  down  to  within  eight  or 
nine  inches  of  the  ends  of  the  flues,  and  tnere  is 
a  slight  elasticity;  it  is  very  small,  I  admit,  but 
that  slight  elasticity  of  the  plates  constituting 
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or 


the  back  and  the  front  of  the  boiler  is,  in  m\ 
experience,    sufficient    to    prevent    cracks 
injuries  being  established. 

136.  Are  you  aware  that  the  gusset  stays  that 
you  talk  about  are  merely  to  stiften  the  ends  of  the 
boilers  and  prevent  them  from  expanding;  they 
are  rivetted  on  to  the  shell  of  the  boiler  ? — They 
are  put  in  to  strengthen  the  end  of  the  boiler,  but 
they  used  to  be  put  in  so  far  that  the  end  of  the 
boiler  was  as  inelastic  as  a  piece  of  ^lass. 

136.  That  is  a  mere  matter  of  calculation. 
Did  you  ever  know  of  low-water  valve  spindles- 
sticking  and  safety  valve  spindles  stickmg? — 
I  have  neard  of  it. 

137.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  low-water 
valve  spindle  might  stick  ? — It  is  possible,  but  I 
have  never  known  it  with  the  Hopkinson  valves. 
The  weights  are  so  heavy  that  any  little  sticking- 
would  be  thoroughly  overcome. 

138.  Weights  are  put  on  in  conformity  with 
the  pressure  the  boiler  is  goins  to  carry.  You 
have  heard  of  safety  valve  spinoles  and  low-water 
valve  spindles  sticting  ? — I  have  heard  of  that. 

139.  You  have  heard  of  water  gauge  cocks, 
being  out  of  order,  and  not  indicating  the  water 
in  the  water  gauge  ? — I  have. 

140.  You  are  also  perfectly  aware  that  when 
the  top  or  bottom  cock  is  plugged  up  it 
indicates  no  water  or  false  water  ? — -1  am  quite 
aware  that  the  gauges  ought  to  be  kept  in .  good 
order. 

141.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  would 
not  be  better  satisfied  in  your  own  mind,  as  an  em- 
ployer of  labour,  if  you  had  a  man  firing  that 
boiler  who  new  thoroughly  and  exactly  the  value 
of  the  water  gauge  cocks,  and  the  test  cocks,  and 
the  valve  spindles  in  connection  with  the  fittings 
of  the  boilers,  and  whether  they  were  sticking,, 
and  the  gauge  cocks  plugged  or  otherwise. 
Would  you  not  be  satisfied,  as  an  employer  of 
labour,  if  you  had  a  man  who  had  undergone  a 
certain  examination  in  connection  with  fittings 
for  boilers  and  furnace  fittings.  Would  you  not 
be  more  satisfied  than  if  you  had  a  man  who 
knew  nothing  about  it  ? — Do  you  speak  of  the 
man  in  charge  as  superintendent  ? 

142.  I  am  speaking  of  the  man  at  the  fire. 
Would  you  not  be  better  satisfied  if  that  man 
had  passed  an  examination  proving  that  he  knew 
the  fittings,  the  danger  of  plugging  up,  and  of 
valve  spindles  sticking,  and  knew  also  the  value 
of  the  test  cocks  always  being  clear.  As  an  em- 
ployer of  labour  woula  you  not  be  better  satisfied 
to  have  a  man  like  that  attending  to  your  boiler  i 
— Let  me  answer  that  in  my  own  way.  If  I  put 
a  man  to  fire  a  boiler,  and  no  had  never  tired  a 
boiler  before,  I  should  not  expect  him  to  under- 
stand about  the  valves  because  I  should  consider 
it  was  my  duty,  as  an  employer,  to  see  that  they " 
were  right,  from  time  to  time,  without  him.  But 
I  should  give  him  instructions  at  short  periods 
to  turn  the  gauge  cock  and  see  that  the  water 
was  right,  and  my  instructions  to  him  woidd  be 
"  You  must  turn  this  tap  ever}'  half  hour,  or 
hour,  or  two  hours/'  or  whatever  the  rule  of  the 
works  might  be,  and  "you  must  let  the  steam  out 
and  shut  it  again,  and,  if  you  find  the  water  com- 
ing to  its  level  again,  all  right ;  but  if  you  do  not, 
report  it  at  once  to  the  manager  or  foreman." 
That  is  the  instruction ;  that  is  perfectly  clear,. 

and 
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and  every  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry  could  follow  it 
out  without  a  certificate. 

143.  But  you  have  not  answered  the  question. 
Would  you  not  be  better  satisfied  if  you  had  a 
man  attending  to  the  boiler  or  boilers  who  knew 
thoroughly  the  dangers  arising  from  what  I 
would  ever  call  slight  irregularities ;  would  you 
not  be  better  satisfied,  as  an  emplover  of  labour 
as  yoi'i  are,  and  a,B  I  am,  if  he  had  a  certificate, 
showing  that  he  understood  the  elementary  points 
df  his  work  / — I  cannot  deny  that  elementary 
knowledge  is  useful.  I  fully  acknowledge  that  it 
is*  useful  for  anyone;  but,  for  a  fireman  of  a 
boiler,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  do 
more  than  follow  out  instructions.  I  perfectly 
agree  that,  as  an  employer,  I  should  never  allow 
boilers  to  be  managed,  from  the  management 
point  of  view,  except  by  persons  who,  not  only 
had  elementary  knowleage,  but  very  much  more 
than  that. 

144.  That  is  going  a  stage  further.  You  and 
I  imderstand  each  otner  thoroughly  as  employers. 
I  am  dealing  now  with  men  who  are  firing 
boilers,  and  I  am  glad  that  you  agree  that  those 
men  should  have  at  least  a  certain  amount  of 
elementary  knowledge.  Now  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion. What  harm  would  it  do  you,  or  any  other 
employer  of  labour,  if  these  men  passed  an 
elementary  examination,  a  Board  of  Trade  ex- 
amination if  you  like.  What  harm  would  it  do 
you,  or  any  other  employer  of  labour,  to  secure 
tor  yourself  a  man  who  knew  his  business  better 
than  another  man.  What  harm  would  it  do  you, 
or  could  it  do  you,  if  the  man  had  a  certificate  ? — 
In  one  sense  it  could  do  me  no  harm  at  all ;  but 
in  another  sense  I  should  think  that  any  restric- 
tion you  put  upon  men  of  any  kind  that  is  not 
necessa^  must  do  a  certain  amount  of  harm. 

145.  Li  what  way  ? — However  small  that  re- 
striction may  be,  if  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to 
go  to  a  certain  place  to  be  examined, — if  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  pay  a  certain  fee,  however 
small  that  fee  may  be,  it  restricts  the  number  of 
men  available  for  that  particular.kind  of  work, — 
men  who  are,  I  maintain,  perfectly  able  to  do 
that  work. 

146.  Are  you  aware  that,  in  1862  and  1863, 
the  Government  introduced  a  Bill  under  which 
all  engineers,  who  were  to  go  on  board  steamers, 
had  to  pass  examinations  to  qualify  them  for 
taking  charge  of  engines  and  ooilers,  for  the 
safety  of  life  ? — I  cannot  say  I  am  aware  of  it, 
but  1  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  it  is  so. 

147.  You  know  well  enough,  as  an  engineer, 
that  there  are  no  steamers  plying  on  the  ocean 
on  which  the  engineers  are  not  certificated  men  ? 
— Certainly,  like  a  captain. 

148.  You  know  that  ?— Yes. 

149.  Are  you  aware  that  objections  were  raised, 
by  those  interested  in  shipping,  as  to  the  great 
damage  that  would  be  done  to  shipowners  if  the 
engineers  were  certificated,  and  that  it  was  said 
that  no  men  could  be  had  ? — I  cannot  say  that 
I  know  that  of  my  own  knowledge. 

150.  I  tell  you  that  that  is  the  case ;  are  you 
aware  also  that  to-day  you  can  get  any  number 
of  sea-going  engineers  with  first,  extra  first,  and 
second  class  certificates,  to  man  all  the  ships 
that  we  have  got,  and  that  these  men  are  better 
educated,  know  their  business,  and  know  every- 
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thing  that  conduce  to  the  safety  of  the 
travelliM  public? — If  you  say  it  is  so  I  am 
aware  ot  it ;  I  take  it  ttom  you  as  I  did  from 
the  other  gentleman,  but  I  am  not  personally 
acquainted  with  the  subject. 

151.  You  know  it  now,  at  any  rate  ? — Yes. 

162.  I  want  to  bring  this  home  to  you;  I  put 
this  to  you  as  a  business  man  to  a  business  man^ 

F tactically  engaged  in  almost  the  same  business ; 
come  back  to  the  old  question :  Why  should 
you  object  to  any  workman  showing  his  supe- 
riority in  his  employment  by  passing  a  Board  of 
Trade  examination,  even  although  he  was  one  of 
your  own  etnploy&s  ? — As  an  employer  I  would 
do  all  I  could  to  encourage  men  to  pass  exa- 
minations of  all  kinds.  1  would  encourage  them 
to  pass  any  examinations  in  technical  education 
in  their  own  interest.  I  should  be  very  pleaied 
to  see  them  do  it. 

153.  Even  although  they  were  firemen  ?— Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  TomLmaon. 

154.  You  have  considered  the  details  of  this 
Bill ;  you  have  read  through  the  Bill,  I  suppose  ? 
— I  have. 

155.  Mr.  Allan  has  been  suggesting  to  you 
that  it  is  desirable  that,  not  only  a  person  in 
chaise  of  a  lajge  number  of  boilers,  but  every 
fireman  employed  to  attend  to  any  particular 
boiler,  should  have  a  certificate ;  have  you  read 
this  provision  in  the  Bill  in  Clause  6 :  "  Provided 
that  in  the  case  of  any  works  or  mine  where 
there  are  more  than  one  boiler  or  engine,  to 
which  this  Act  applies,  it  shall  be  suflBcient  if 
they  are  under  the  constant  supervision  of  ono 
person  possessing  the  qualification  required  in 
respect  of  them  by  this  Act "  ? — Yes,  I  have  read^ 
that. 

156.  So  that  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  ADanwouWv 
go  very  much  beyond  the  provision  of  this  Bill  ? 
— Yes. 

157.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  there  are  a  . 
very  great  many  tnousands  of  boilers  (could  you 

five  me  any  approximate  figure  as  to  the  num- 
er)  producing  steam  in  this  country,  in  factories, 
workshops,  and  mines  ? — I  could  not  trust  myself 
to  give  tne  figures  now,  I  have  seen  such  figures, 
but  whether  30,000  or  40.000,  or  what,  I  do  not 
know.    I  would  rather  not  answer  the  question. 

158.  At  all  events  they  would  be  a  very  large 
number  ? — A  very  large  number,  no  doubt. 

159.  You  were  asked  about  certificated  mana- 
gers of  mines.  Have  you  any  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  duties  of  certincated  mana- 

r>rs  of  mines  ? — The  only  practical  knowledge 
have  of  mining  at  the  present  time  is  that  I 
am  a  director  of  a  lead  mine  in  Wales.  I  haVe 
a  slight  knowledge,  but  it  is  a  small  place. 

IW).  You  have  not  gone  into  the  question  of 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  ? — I  have  occa- 
sionally, but  not  thoroughly. 

161.  I  suppose  that  you  have  rules  ? — Yes. 
We  are  continually  inspected  by  the  Inspector 
of  Mines,  and  we  have  all  the  rules  that  are  laid 
down  in  the  Metalliferous  Mines  Act. 

162.  Have  you  anything  like  this :  "  Rules  to 
be  attended  to  by  the  engineer  (or  other  com- 
petent person,  if  any),  appointed  by  the  owner, 
agent  or  manager  for  that  purpose.  The  whole 
of  the  machinery  with  its  appendages,  and  all 
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Mr.  TorrUinaon — continued. 

erections  on  the  surfiace  and  underground  are  to 
be  in  charge  of  the  engineer  (or  other  competent 
person,  if  any),  appointed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  owner,  agent  or  manager,  and  the  engineer 
or  such  competent  person,  as  aforesaid,  shall  see 
that  the  machinery  under  his  supervision  is 
kept  in  thorough  and  efficient  repair  at  all 
times  under  the  direction  of  the  manager,  and 
he  shall  inspect  and  report  upon  such  machinery 
as  provided  for  by  Greneral  Rule  6  "  ? — I  think  so. 
163.  Do  you  know  what  the  legal  and  criminal 
responsibihty  of  the  manager  lb  ? — I  know  it  is 
very  considerable. 

,  164.  He  is  responsible  to  the  criminal  law,  is 
he  not  ? — I  understand  so. 

165.  For  the  employment  of  competent  per- 
sons to  perform  all  these  duties  ? — I  understandso. 

166.  Not  only  he  but  the  agent  and  owner. 
Now  supposing  you  had  to  choose  a  person  to 
put  in  cnarge  of  the  boilers  and  mining  engines 
of  your  mine,  what  would  you  consider  the  prin- 
cipkl  qualifications  ? — If  I  had  to  engage  a  man 
to  look  after  the  winding  engine  I  should  enquire 
most  particularly  into  his  antecedents,  and  as  to 
what  experience  he  had  had  before  I  would 
employ  nim.  I  would  rather  make  those 
inquiries  and  get  satisfactory  answers  in  that 
way  than  have  a  certificate  of  examination, 
because  that  would  be  the  theoretical  knowledge 
rather  than  practical. 

167.  And  apart  from  knowledge  you  would 
have  regard  to  certain  moral  qualities  in  the 
person,  would  you  not  ? — Undoubtedly,  he  must 
oe  steady. 

168.  Steady  as  to  nerve  and  matters  of  that 
kind  ? — Certainly. 

169.  Can  you  imagine  any  examination  that 
woidd  test  those  qualmcations  ? — I  do  not  think 
any  examination  can  test  those  qualities  better 
than  practice. 

170.  Would  not  it  rather  tend  to  diminish  the 
responsibility  of  the  manager  if  he  could  shelter 
himself  behmd  examination  ? — I  think  it  would. 

171.  Then  in  the  interest  of  safety  or  regular 
working  you  do  not  see  any  advantage  to  be 
derivea  from  the  sort  of  examination  suggested 
by  this  Bill  ?— No,  I  do  not. 

172.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  go 
into  it,  but,  besides  the  first  class  certificate  sug- 
gested by  the  Bill,  there  is  a  second  class  certifi- 
cate you  have  observed  ? — ^Yes. 

173.  And  probably  some  of  these  strolling 
engines,  if  not  others,  might  come  within  the 
second  class  certificates? — 1  see  at  the  top  of 

Sage  3,  as  part  of  Clause  8,  "  A  person  who  pro- 
uces  to  a  Secretary  of  State  testimonials  from 
at  least  two  persons  which  satisfy  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  he  is  in  point  of  character,  know- 
ledge, physical  ability,  and  experience  fit  to 
receive  a  second  class  certificate  under  this  Act, 
shall,  on  so  satisfying  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  second  class  certificate."  As 
an  employer  I  should  not  attach  any  importance 
to  that;  I  would  much  sooner  have  a  man's 
character  from  people  who  have  seen  him  at 

work. 

174.  The  evidence  you  have  given  to-day,  and 
your  practical  experience,  go  in  that  direction,  I 
take  it.  It  is  chiefly  in  reference  to  boilers,  not 
engines?  —  My  evidence  is    particularly    with 


Mr.  Tomlhison — continued. 

regard  to  boilers,  because  I  look  upon  boilers  as 
the  main  source  of  danger  where  they  are  not 
properly  constructed  and  properly  managed. 
Engines  are  now  so  carefullV  guarded  by  the 
Factory  Acts,  in  the  way  of  fencing,  and  so  on 
that  it  is  not  at  all  hkely  that  an  accident  would 
occur  in  that  way. 

176.  A  heavy  responsibility  would  rest  upon 
you  if  you  did  not  comply  with  the  provisions  ? 
— Undoubtedly. 

176.  You  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
thoroughly  competent  men  to  manage  the 
engines  ? — No  difficulty  at  alL 

177.  Mr.  Wilson  has  referred  to  the  report  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Have  you  seen  it  ? — No,  I 
have  not. 

178.  You  are  not  aware  that  it  is  stated  in  one 
paragraph  of  the  report,  as  regards  causes  of 
explosions  classified  in  Appendix  B.,  that  it  will 
be  observed  that  only  seven  cases  are  attributed 
to'  ignorance  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  boiler 
attendants,  and,  under  this  head,  the  figures  for 
the  last  ten  years  seem  to  prove  that  a  steady 
improvement  has  taken  place.  You  have  not 
haa  that  before  you,  but  does  that  accord  with 
your  experience  ? — Quite. 

179.  With  regard  to  ignorance  or  neglect, 
would  you  consiaer  it  quite  as  necessary  to  guard 
against  habits  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
person  employed  as  it  is  against  want  of  skill  ? — 
Certainly. 

180.  Can  you  suggest  any  possible  examina- 
tion that  would  show  that  a  man  was  likely  not 
to  neglect  his  duty  ?  —No.  No  examination  in 
the  world  will  satisfy  me  that  a  man  is  steady 
and  will  perform  his  duty  carefully. 

181.  If  you  have  a  steady  man  you  think  that 
the  actual  knowledge  required  could  be  easily 
imparted  to  him  ? — ^Yes. 

182.  Would  it  be  the  best  means  of  acquiring 
that  knowledge  that,  before  being  put  in  charge 
of  the  firing  of  the  boiler,  he  should  have  been 
about  the  place  and  learned  the  duties  from  the 
man  in  charge? — Yes.  I  think  a  man  would 
learn  his  duties  very  much  better  by  being  put 
to  those  duties  and  having  practice  than  by  any 
written  or  verbal  examination. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrighison, 

183.  Do  you  consider  that  the  intelligence 
required  in  the  case  of  a  man  looking  after  a 
works  boiler  and  enrine,  driving  shafting,  and  so 
on,  is  greater  than  tnat  which  would  be  required 
by  a  man  driving  a  motor  car,  for  instance,  m  the 
streets  ? — I  should  think  it  would  be  certainly 
less.  I  have  never  driven  a  motor  car,  but  it 
looks  to  me  rather  a  difficult  operation. 

18'1«.  So  far  as  regards  danger,  not  only  to  the 
driver  of  the  motor  car,  but  to  the  public  ? — I 
think  myself  the  driver  of  the  motor  car  requires 
more  "practice  than  the  driver  of  an  ordinary 
engine,  and  especially  than  the  fireman  of  an 
orfinaryboiler. 

186.  Do  you  think  that  the  driver  of  a  motor 
car  would  require  more  experience  than  the 
driver  of  a  locomotive  engine  ? — I  would  not  say 
that. 

186.  With  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  driver 
of  the  motor  car  has  to  give  a  direction  to  his 
engine  as  well  as  to  drive  the  machinery  ? — It 

depends 
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Sir  Thamaa  Wrigktson — continued. 

depends  upon  what  kind  of  locomotive  you  are 
speaking  of.  You  are  speaking,  I  presume,  now 
01  a  locomotive  in  a  works,  and  not  an  express 
locomotive  on  the  main  line  ? 

187.  No ;  in  works  ? — A  driver  of  a  works 
locomotive  requires  to  be  properly  trained, 
undoubtedly. 

188.  Does  a  motor  car  driver  require  to  be 
properly  trained  ? — That  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Mr.  Jacohy. 

189.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  motor  cars  ? 
— ^1  have  no  experience  of  motor  cars ;  I  have 
never  driven  one.  I  have  seen  them,  of  course. 
One  the  other  day  very  nearly  caused  me  a 
serious  accident.     It  nearly  ran  me  down. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightaon. 

190.  You  know  that  in  France  they  require 
certificates  to  be  given  to  the  drivers  of  motor 
cars  ? — ^Very  likefy,  and  I  think  it  is  necessary, 
because  1  read  the  other  day  that  they  go 
50  miles  an  hour. 


Sir  Thomas  Wrigktson — continued. 

191.  You  know  that  motor  cars  are  exempted 
in  this  Bill  ? — Yes,  there  are  several  exemptions. 

Mr.  Jacohy. 

192.  Have  you  a  knowledge  of  mining  engi- 
neering ? — My  only  knowledge  of  mining  engi- 
neering is  that  I  was  brought  up  at  the  School 
of  Mines,  in  London.  I  was  for  12  months  lead 
mining  as  a  young  man,  and  since  then  I  have 
been  a  chemist  and  manager  at  Gaskell,  Deacon 
and  Company's  works  at  Widnes,  and  I  am  one 
of  the  directors  of  a  small  mine  in  Wales. 

193.  For  a  large  number  of  years  you  have 
not  been  connected  with  any  practical  work  ? — 
No. 

Sir  FraTicis  PoweU. 

194.  Do  you  think  that  motor  cars  ought  to  be 
exempted  from  this  Bill  ? — I  have  not  considered 
the  matter. 

[Adjourned  for  a  short  time.] 


Mr.  Edward  George  Hiller,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

196.  Would  you  tell  us  in  what  capacity  you 
appear  before  this  Committee? — Simply  as  a 
person  who  has  some  special  knowledge  of  this 
matter.  I  am  Chief  Engineer  of  The  National 
Boiler  and  General  Insurance  Company,  and  we 
inspect  over  20,000  steam  boilers  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Consequently, 
both  from  personal  acquaintance,  and  from  the 
reports  of  our  inspectors,  I  have  acquired  an 
extensive  knowledge  as  to  the  way  m  which 
those  boilers  are  attended  to,  and  further- 
more, I  have  personallv  investigated  a  number 
of  steam  boiler  explosions  and  acquainted 
myself,  in  those  cases,  with  the  nature  of  the 
boiler  attendance,  and  the  causes  of  the  explo- 
sion, and  I  also  make  a  practice  of  carefully 
reading  every  Board  of  Trade  report  that  is 
issued  on  a  boiler  explosion,  and  considering  the 
cause  of  it. 

196.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to 
the  present  position  of  tnose  in  charge  of 
stationary  bouers  in  factories  and  works  ? — My 
experience  is,  as  regards  those  in  charge  of 
bouers,  at  the  present  time,  in  factories  and 
works,  that  these  men  vary  very  considerably  as 
to  their  technical  knowledge  and  the  care  which 
they  give  to  the  upkeep  of  the  plant,  but  it  is 
very  seldom  indeed  that  their  ignorance  on 
technical  matters  is  such  as  to  affect  the  safety 
of  working.  The  necessary  qualifications  of  a 
person  to  take  charge  of  a  steam  boiler  from  a 
technical  point  of  view  are  divisible  under  two 
heads, — economy  and  safety. 

197.  And  unaer  the  head  of  "  economy,"  what 
do  you  say  ? — Under  the  head  of  "  economy " 
I  snould  mclude  a  knowledge  of  the  proper 
method  of  dealing  with  the  feed  water  as  regards 
heating  it,  and  so  on,  and  also  the  proper  mode 
of  firing  the  boiler,  that  is  to  say  of  putting  coal 
on  the  furnace  so  as  to  insure  that  it  may  be 
consumed  economically.     I  may  say  that  good 

0.24. 
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firing  of  a  boiler,  in  this  sense,  is  not  common, 
and  either  from  lack  of  knowledge  or  lack  of 
opportunity  great  waste  of  fuel  is  constantly 
taking  place  owing  to  the  coal  not  being  properly 
utilised  m  boiler  mmaces.  This,  however,  is  not 
a  matter  that  affects  the  safety  in  working. 

198.  With  regard  to  the  knowledge  that 
ought  to  be  possessed  by  an  attendant  so  as  to 
secure  safety,  can  you  give  the  Committee  any 
information  upon  tnat  point  ? — In  order  that  an 
attendant  may  work  a  boiler  safely,  it  is  essential 
that  he  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  the  safety  valve  and  the  way  to  test  it, 
of  the  use  of  the  water  gauges  aua  the  way  to 
test  these,  of  the  meaning  of  the  pressure  gauge, 
and  the  use  and  adjustment  of  tne  feed  valves. 
These  are  very  simple  technical  matters,  and 
require  little  technical  training. 

199.  How  is  that  training  generally  acquired, 
in  your  opinion? — In  works  generally.  Take 
works  where  they  use  one  or  two  boilers.  A 
labourer  will  first  be  engaged  to  assist  stokers  or 
boiler  attendants  in  firing  or  putting  coal  on  the 
furnaces.  In  this  way,  by  observation,  he 
acquires  a  general  knowledge  of  what  the 
superior  men  have  to  do  in  tne  way  of  looking 
after  the  water  gauges,  feed,  and  so  on.  The 
more  intelligent  of  these  men,  by  simple 
experience  oi  this  kind,  become  qualified  to  take 
up  the  more  important  duty  of  taking  charge  of 
the  boilers. 

200.  That  is  in  the  case  of  larger  works ;  but 
in  the  case  of  small  works  ? — In  small  works, 
where,  for  instance,  there  is  only  a  small  vertical 
boiler,  it  is  not  generaDy  practicable  to  have  one 
man  whose  whole  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  that 
particular  boiler,  and  consequently  in  works  of 
this  kind  very  frequently  an  experienced  boiler 
attendant  is  not  engaged,  but  the  duties  of 
attending  to  the  boiler  are  combined  with  other 
duties  of  a  mechanical  nature  about  the  works. 

b2  In 
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In  same  cases,  although  not  often,  I  have  found 
that  this  arrangement  is  not  a  very  satisfectory 
one.  In  the  case  of  boilers  used  in  agricultural 
districts,  such  as  portable  boilers  on  farms,  the 
work  done  is  of  an  intermittent  nature,  and  very 
often  a  fully  qualified  boiler  attendant  is  not 
employed  There  is  a  greater  lack  of  technical 
knowledge,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  attendance  of 
boilers  used  on  farms  than  in  any  other  large 
class  of  steam  boilers  in  use.  Farm  boilers, 
however,  I  note,  are  excluded  from  the  operation 
of  this  Bill 

201.  Perhaps  it  would  be  Convenient  if  you 
were  to  state  to  us,  briefly,  what  your  views  are 
with  regard  to  the  causes  of  accidents  which 
have  been  reported.  I  think  that  on  one  page 
you  speak  of  over  pressure  ? — Generally  the 
causes  of  explosions  of  steam  boilers  lie  under 
two  main  heads :  one  due  to  defective  condition, 
such  as  external  corrosion,  internal  corrosion, 
fractures,  and  so  on,  and  that  tlass  of  explosion 
is  mainly  controllable  by  improved  inspection, 
that  is  to  say,  such  inspection  as  was  discussed 
before  the  Select  Committee  last  year.  The 
other  class  of  explosion  is  explosions  caused  by 
mistakes,  negligence  or  mismanagement  on  the 
part  of  those  in  charge  of  the  boilers. 

202.  Dividing  accidents  under  those  two  heads, 
you  would  come  to  the  point  in  your  evidence  in 
which  you  deal  with  over  pressure,  deficiency 
of  water,  and  over  heating  in  consequence  of 
deposit,  as  the  three  heads  under  which 
you  divide  the  causes  from  which  accident 
arises  ? — ^Yes,  I  divide  the  causes  of  the  second 
class  of  explosion  in  that  way.  Amongst 
the  causes  of  over  pressure  are  the  safety 
valve  being  stuck  fast  and  not  being  regularly 
tested,  the  lever  and  weight  safety  valve 
overloaded  by  the  addition  of  weights;  spring 
safety  valves  or  lever  and  spring  balance 
safety  valves  screwed  down  until  they  are 
jammed  fast  or  very  much  overloaded  ;  pressure 
gauges  inaccurate  owing  to  various  aerange- 
ments.  Some .  of  the  accidents  of  this  kind 
which  have  occurred  may  be  attributable  to  lack 
of  technical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  persons  in 
charge  of  the  boilers,  but  it  is  exceedingly  un- 
common at  the  present  time  to  meet  with  a 
boiler  attendant  who  is  not  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  of  seeing  that  his  safety  valve  is  free 
and  reliable  in  action;  and  reliably  tested. 

203.  Then  in  respect  of  deficiency  of  water, 
what  do  you  say  ? — Explosions  due  to  deficiency 
of  water  are  also  amongst  those  due  to  mistakes, 
negligence,  or  mismanagement.  Deficiency  of 
water  in  the  boiler  might  arise  owing  to  simple 
negligence  or  mistake  of  the  attendant  in 
observing  the  water  gauges,  or  owing  to  the 
water  gauge  being  out  of  order,  the  passage 
ibeing  choked  up,  or  similar  derangement,  or 
«wing  to  the  breakage  of  the  blow  out  pipe,  or 
some  severe  leakage  allowing  the  water  to  run 
rapidly  out  of  the  boiler.  Most  commonly,  de- 
ficiency of  water,  which  leads  to  overheating  of 
the  boJer  and  sometimes  to  explosion,  is  due 
simply  to  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  boiler 
attenaant,  such  as  might  occur  whether  the  man 
had  or  had  not  technical  knowledge.  I  have 
never  met  with  a  boiler  attendant  who  did  not 
realise  the  danger  of  allowing  a  boiler  to  become 
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short  of  water.  1  should  like  to  give  a  littfo 
information  with  regard  to  deposit  and  greasai 
That  is  another  class  that  falls  under  the  head 
of  mistakes,  negligence,  or  mismanagement. 
When  an  undue  amount  of  deposit  is  formed  in 
a  boiler,  particularly  when  grease  is  present, 
overheating  of  the  furnace  is  liable  to  take  place, 
and  in  some  cases  this  has  led  to  explosion. 
The  greasy  deposit  in  the  boiler  is  commonly 
due  to  the  feed  water  being  heated  by  the 
exhaust  steam  being  mixed  with  it,  or  owing  to 
the  plant  not  being^  arranged  to  catch  the  grease 
or  filter  it  from  tne  water  before  the  water  is 
used  in  the  boiler.  The  presence  of  such  deposit 
in  the  boiler  is  commonlv  due  to  not  cleanincr 
the  boiler  often  enough.  My  experience  is  that, 
although  the  danger  of  admitting  grease  to 
boilers  is  not  universally  recognised  even  to-day, 
yet  information  on  this  point  is  rapidly  im- 
proving amongst  those  in  onarge  of  boilers.  On 
the  other  hand  .there  are  few  who  have  charge 
of  boilers  who  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to 
clean  them  regularly.  Very  many  of  the  explo- 
sions which  are  due  to  deposit  have  arisen  when, 
through  commercial  reasons,  the  boilers  have 
been  worked  longer  without  cleaning  than 
desirable,  or  when  the  nature  of  the  feed  water 
has  changed  without  the  knowledge  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  boilers,  such  as  occurs,  tor  instance, 
in  times  of  drought.  That  may  cause  the  dep6sit 
forming  constituents  to  become  more  concen- 
trated in  the  feed  water. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 

204.  Is  that  more  particularly  applicable  to 
agricultural  engines  ?^-— In  some  degree. 

205.  Drought  would  be  provided  for  in  works 
by  proper  tank  accommodation,  I  suppose?-*-^ 
Not  necessarily.  Sometimes  it  is  impossible  to 
provide  a  suflicient  reserve  in  that  way,  and  in 
some  districts,  where  the  water  for  the  works  is 
obtained  from  a  well,  in  times  of  drought  the 
proportion  of  fresh  water  that  reaches  the  strata 
in  proportion  to  the  mineral  will  be  decreased, 
and  the  water  will  be  more  likely  to  cause 
serious  accumulations  in  the  boiler. 

Chairman. 

206.  Have  you  formed  any  general  opinion, 
which  you  can  express  to  the  Committee,  from 
the  study  which  you  have  given  to  the  subject 
of  explosions,  of  ooilers  ? — 1  have.  My  goneml 
opinion  is  that  the  evidence  aftbrded  by.  the 
number  of  boiler  explosions  which  have  occurred 
indicates  that  legislation  in  the  direction  pro- 
posed by  the  Bill  is  not  required.  The  figures 
which  I  proposed  to  ^ve,  but  which  I  have 
deferred  at  your  desire,  illustrate  this,  and  their 
omission  causes  a  little  inconvenience. 

207.  It  is  quite  intelligible  ? — And  the  ex- 
plosions due  to  mistakes,  negligence,  and  mis- 
management are  attributable  rather  to  ordinary 
mistakes  and  carelessness  than  to  lack  of 
technical  knowledge,  and  they  would  be  just  lus 
likely  to  occur  to  men  who  had  certificates  as  to 
those  who  had  not  got  thenL 

208.  Passing  from  that  to  the  subject  of.  the 
Bill  which  is  now  before  the  Committee,  have 
you  any  remarks  to  offer  with  regard  to. any 
special  proposals  in  the 'measure? — Subject -to 

my 
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CAairmanr— continued. 

my  general  opinion  that  the  Bill,  as  a  whole,  is 
unnecessary,  I  would  offer  the  following-  cnti- 
<5isms: — Clause  3. — The  term  boiler  evidently 
includes  hot  water  boilers  of  chapels  and  schools, 
Slid  certificated  attendance  would  be  necessitated 
for  these.  This  would  cause  great  difficulties  in 
working  as  the  number  of  these  boilers  is  so  very 
large.  In  addition,  1  take  it  that,  under  this 
•clause,  an  attendant  would  be  required  for  sugar 
pans  in  a  confectionery  works,  which  are  heated 
by  steam,  or  into  which  steani  is  admitted  for 
heating,  and  a  large  variety  of  similar  vessels 
used  in  manufacture.  The  number,  therefore, 
of  persons  in  charge  under  this  definition  of 
■"  boiler  "  would  be  very  great  indeed.  It  would 
isLT  exceed  the  actual  number  of  steam  boilers, 
which  is  estimated  at  from  160,000  to  200,000. 

Mr.  Jacohy. 

209.  Including  agricultural  boilers  ? — The 
actual  number  of  steam  generating  boilers,  I  mean. 
Under  this  definition  you  would  get  nearer 
500,000, 1  should  think.  Then  with  regard  to 
the  term  "  horse-power,"  the  Bill  says  that  the 
term  "  horse-power "  means  nominal  horse- 
power. Well,  "nominal  horse-power"  has  no 
^definite  recognised  meaning.  There  is  no 
authoritative  definition  of  "nominal  horse- 
power," and  the  term  is  now  almost  obsolete, 
when  it  was  in  regular  use  its  interpretation 
varied  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Its  use 
28, 1  think,  undesirable,  and  the  limits  of  size  of 
boilers  and  engines^,  to  which  the  provisions 
4ipply,  could  be  defined  in  other  ways,  such,  for 
instance,  as  by  limits  of  size  or  capacity — size  in 
feet  or  capacity  in  cubic  feet,  and  90  on. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrigktaon. 

210.  Or  "  indicated  horse  power  "  ? — ^Yes,  that 
is  more  definite  than  "  nominal."  Then,  as 
regards  Clause  4,  boilers  used  for  agricultural 
4ind  farming  purposes  are  excluded,  but  it  is,  in 
my  experience,  particularly  amongst  the  atten- 
dants of  boilers  of  this  class  that,  on  the  whole, 
less  intelligence  and  technical  training  exists 
than  amongst  boilers  used  in  industrial  works. 
The  provisions  of  Clause  6  would  appear  to 
necessitate  a  specially  certificated  engineer  being 
in  charge  of  every  steam  engine. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

211.  That  clause  only  deals  with  mines  ? — I 
have  no  evidence  to  submit  as  to  the  question 
of  winding  out  of  coal  pits,  but  as  regards  steam- 
engines  used  for  power  production  generally,  the 
itccidents  to  the  endues  which  occur,  very 
seldom  cause  loss  of  me  or  injury  to  person,  and 
there  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  any  need  for  legisla- 
tion in  reference  to  those  in  charge  of  such 
engines. 

Chairman, 

212.  I  think  that  you  also  wish  to  offer  spnie 
evidence,  from  the  knowlege  which  you  possess, 
as  to  the  regulations  which  exist  in  foreim 
countries? — Yes.  I  think  that  some  of  the 
information  which  I  have  gathered  together  on 
this  subject  would  be  of  interest,  and  possibly  of 
service.  To  secure  the  efficiency  01  those  in 
charge  of  steam  boilers  in  foreim  countries,  two 
principal  means  have  been  aaoptcd.  in  those 
countries  in  which  regulations*  exist.  The  fir^t 
of  these  is  to  require  all  persons  in  charge 'of 


CAairman— ^continued. 

boilers  to  have  certificates  of  competency,  and 
the  second  -is  to  subject  such  persons  to  thte 
supervision  of  the  boiler  inspector  or  of  the 
factory  inspector.  In  some  cases  only  one  of 
these  meanHs  employed,  in  others  a  combinatioD 
of  the  two  is  utilised.  The  excent  of  the 
regulations  and  their  nature  in  detail  varv 
considerably. 

213.  Would  you  tell  us  in  what  countries  a 
certificate  is  required,  so  far  as  you  know  ? — In 
Germany  and  Belgium  a  certificate  is  required 
from  drivers  of  locomotives  only.  In  Portugal 
from  drivers  ot  steamboats  and  of  locomotives. 

214.  What  is  the  case  with  regard  to  France  ? 
—From  drivers  of  steamboats  and  locomotives 
and  of  fixed  or  moving  engines,  which  are  in 
a  public  highway.  Then  in  the  follovdng 
countries  certificates  are  required  for  all  persons 
who  have  charge  of  steam  boilers: — Austria, 
Hungary,  Italy,  State  of  New  York  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  district  of  Columbia  in 
the  same,  the  Canton  of  Neuchatel  in  Switzerland, 
Russia,  the  town  of  Bergen  in  Sweden,  the  town 
of  Montreal  in  Canada,  the  town  of  Seville  in 
Spain,  the  Dutch  Indies,  Wurtemburg  in  Ger- 
many, Saxony,  and  in  the  province  of  Quebec, 
Canada. 

216.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  places 
where  those  in  charge  of  steam  boilers  are 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  a  boiler  inspector 
or  a  factory  inspector  ?— In  the  following  places 
the  persons  who  have  charge  bf  steam  boilers 
are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  a  boiler 
inspector  or  factory  ins^ctor,  and  these  gentle- 
men are  expected  to  satisfy  themselves  generally 
aa  to  the  competency  of  those  in-  charge. 

Mr.  Jacohy, 

216.  Are  those  men  inspectors  of  the  persons 
in  charge  of  the  boilers,  or  are  thev  inspectors  of 
the  boilers?— In  some  cases  the  man  who 
inspects  the  boiler  and  makes  the  annual 
examination  of  the  boiler  is  expected  at  his  visit 
to  satisfy  himself  generally  of  the  competency  of 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  boiler.  It  is  a  sort  of 
secondajy  duty  of  his. 

217.  Ijben  he  performs  two  duties,  he  examines 
the  boilers  and  he  tests  the  efficiency  of  the  man 
who  is  in  charge  ? — Yes,  in  those  cases. 

[Chairman, 

218.  Now,  will  you  give  us  the  names  of  the 
places  ?  —  Prussia,  Wurtemburg,  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Austria, 
Italy,  the  Canton  of  Zurich  in  Switzerland, 
Russia,  and  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  Canada. 

219.  I  think  that  that  concludes  the  evidence 
which  you  have  to  ofter  to  us  upon  this  subject, 
does  it  not  ? — At  the  present  time,  cutting  out 
the  question  of  the  explosions. 

220.  You  will  appreciate  the  fact  that,  whilst 
we  are  much  oUigcKi  to  you  for  having  prepared 
that  evidence,  it  would  have  created  a  difficulty 
in  the  course  of  our  procedure  had  we  fully  con- 
sidered it  at  this  stage  ? — Of  course,  I  bow  to 
your  decision. 

Sir  ThoTYuis  Wrightson. 

.  22V  The  last  list  that  you  gave  includes 
several  places  that  you  gave  us  in  the  previous 
hat.    In  what  respects  do  they  differ  ? — ^In  some 

places 
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Sir  Thomas  Wrightson — continued. 

places  they  adopt  both  methods;  they  require 
the  boiler  attendant  to  have  a  certificate  and  it 
is  also  the  duty  of  the  outside  inspectors  to  ask 
the  men  a  number  of  questions  and  see  that  they 
know  their  duties. 

222.  The  latter  list  that  you  gave  is  where 
they  imdertake  both  duties? — Not  necessarily, 
but  when  they  are  in  both  lists  it*  means  that, 
not  only  must  the  person  in  charge  be  provided 
with  a  certificate,  but  that  also,  when  the  outside 
boiler  inspector  or  factory  inspector  comes,  he 
must  ask  the  person  in  charge  a  few  questions 
to  satisfy  himself  of  his  competency. 

223.  You  gave  us  150,000  to  200,000  ordinary 
boilers  ? — Steam  generating  boilers. 

224.  That  number  will  be  doubled  if  you 
include  the  hot- water  apparatus  ? — Yes,  including 
the  hot-water  apparatus,  and  the  steam  pans, 
and  so  on. 

226.  And  all  of  these  would  require  an 
attendant  if  the  conditions  of  the  loill  were 
carried  out  ? — I  think  so.  I  interpret  the  defini- 
tion "  boiler  "  in  that  sense. 

226.  What  is  your  opinion  on  the  motor  car 
question.  If  there  was  any  necessity  to  have  a 
sidlled  attendant  upon  all  these  400,000  boilers, 
do  you  not  think  tnat  the  motor  cars  ought  to 
have  such  an  attendant  ? — I  should  think  motor 
cars  would  probably  come  under  the  Bill  in  a 
great  many  cases. 

The  Committee-room  was  cleared ;  after  a 
short  time. 

Cfhairman.]  The  Committee  have  considered 
the  point  which  has  been  raised  T^ith  regard  to 
the  evidence  that  was  being  asked  for  on  the 
subject  of  motor  cars,  and  they  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  question  of  the  exclusion 
or  inclusion  of  any  class  of  boiler  or  engine  is 
open  for  discussion  and  for  evidence. 

Mr.  Allan. 

227.  In  the  former  part  of  your  evidence  with 
r^ard  to  the  term  "  boiler,"  you  seemed  to  think 
that  it  would  be  applicable  to  churches  and 
schools,  but  it  distinctly  says  here  that  there 
must  be  10  lbs.  pressure  of  steam.  Now,  you 
will  never  get  that  with  a  church  or  school  ? — 
Yes,  if  the  feed  tank  is  30  feet  high,  you  will  get 
over  10  lbs.  If  it  is  over  20  feet  (that  is  a 
height  of  water  suflScient  to  give  a  pressure  of 
10  lbs.),  then  you  will  get  steam  formed  from 
time  to  time  at  a  pressure  of  10  lbs.  and  over. 

228.  Then  there  is  another  point  which  you 
dwelt  upon,  and  that  is  the  number  of  countries 
in  which  certificated  men  for  boilers  were  em- 
ployed. The  question  that  I  would  ask  you  is 
this :  Would  you  not,  as  the  head  inspector  of  a 
large  association,  and  an  engineer,  be  more 
satisfied  with  the  fact  that  the  fireman  who 
was  looking  after  the  boilers  which  came 
under  his  purview,  and  which  he  or  his 
assistants  inspected  once,  say,  every  six  months, 
or  once  every  12  months,  "knew  the  details  of 
the  mounting  of  boilers,  the  mode  of  handling 
them,  and  the  mode  of  detecting  those  points 
which  you  say  often  produce  disastrous  results  ? 
Would  you  not  be  more  satisfied  with  the  fact  in 
your  own  mind  that  the  firemen  were  so  intelli- 
gent that  they  knew  what  I  said  before  was  the 


Mr.  AUan — continued. 

elementary  knowledge  in  connection  with  the^ 
working  of  a  steam  boiler,  and  could  you  not  be- 
assured  that  they  were  in  that  condition  by  a 
simple  examination  or  a  simple  certificate  prov- 
ing their  ability  or  their  knowledge  ? — Naturally 
I  am  anxious  that  the  attendants  of  boilers 
should  be  as  good  and  as  efficient  as  possible,, 
but,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  evidence  in  chief,  I 
have  not  found  that  steam  boiler  explosions 
are  due  to  lack  of  technical  knowledge;  and,, 
therefore,  that  beiner  the  case,  I  do  not  see 
what  pood  object  can  be  served  by  the  certificate 
that  IS  proposed.  I  look  upon  the  explosions 
which  are  due  to  negligence,  mismanagement,, 
and  so  on,  so  far  as  they  are  due  to  negUgence 
or  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  attendant,  as,  in 
my  experience,  a  matter  of  character  and  not  of 
technical  knowledge. 

229.  But  granting  that,  do  I  take  it  from  you 
that  you  are  opposed  to  men  who  are  in  charge- 
of  boilers  having  certificates  to  prove  their  com- 
petency ?  Do  I  take  it  as  your  view  that  you 
object  to  men  having  certificates  ?  I  put  that 
question  to  you  as  an  engineer  ? — I  should  not 
object  to  their  having  certificates  if  it  were  a 
voluntary  thing,  but  I  should  not  like  to  rely  on 
a  certificate  as  proving  a  man's  competency. 

230.  That  is  not  my  question.  JVf y  question 
was :  Are  you  against  men  having  certificates  of 
competency — ^persons  in  charge  of  boilers  and 
engines  ? — I  am  not  against  it,  but  I  am  against 
its  being  a  compulsory  condition  of  their  em- 
ployment. 

231.  It  is  not  a  question  of  compxilsorv  con- 
dition but  a  question  of  the  competency  of  theso 
men,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  not 
against  their  havmg  a  certificate  proving  their 
competency  for  the  work  ? — I  am  not  against  it' 

232.  That  is  quite  enough  for  me  ?— 1  should 
like  to  explain  that  I  am  against  its  being  a 
compulsory  thing  that  the  men  should  have 
certificates. 

Mr.  Nann^tti, 

233.  You  say  that  you  have  met  many  men 
deficient  in  technical  knowledge,  and  also 
deficient  in  knowledge  of  the  supply  of  coal, 
which  of  course  lead  to  want  of  economy.  Now 
would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  have  men 
examined  by  a  Board  of  Trade  inspector,  or 
some  such  inspector  as  in  the  foreign  countries 
which  you  have  mentioned.  Would  it  not  be 
an  advantage  to  the  commimity  and  to  the 
employers  generally  to  have  such  an  examin- 
ation ? — ^An  examination  for  a  certificate  ? 

234.  Yes,  an  examination  for  a  certificate,, 
pointing  out  that  they  were  qualified  in  all 
those  various  details  ? — I  think  that,  on  the 
whole,  an  employer  in  selecting  his  men  would 
do  better  if  he  were  obliged  to  exercise  his  own 
judgment  in  selecting  a  boiler  attendant  than 
he  would  if  he  were  ^ided  by  a  certificate.  I 
have  very  little  faith  in  certification. 

235.  Where  would  he  get  the  man ;  would  he 
take  any  man  who  came  along  the  road  ? — No, 
he  would  exercise  his  own  judgment  as  he  does 
now.  A  mfin  comes  to  a  place  and  if  it  is  an 
important  works  where  they  have  a  number  of 
boilers,  they  ask  his  experience.  They  form  a 
judgment  of  his  character  and  his  experience, 

and 
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Mr.  Nannetti — continuecL 

.And  having  r^ard  to  his  character  and  his 
•experience,  as  far  as  they  are  able  to  judge  of 
them,  they  engage  him  or  not.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  man  had  a  certificate  it  might  lull 
.the  employer  into  a  false  sense  of  security. 

236.  Let  me  put  this  to  you ;  shipowners  will 
not  take  any  individual  who  comes  along ;  they 
must  have  men  with  certificates.  Is  that 
necessary  ? — It  is  necessary  according  to  law. 

237.  When  the  Act  was  passed  which  com- 
pelled shipowners  to  have  certificated  men  in 
•charge  of  Boilers,  the  same  objection  was  raised 
with  regard  to  harassing  trade,  and  so  on? — 
I  have  not  said  anything  about  harassing  trade. 

238.  But  a  previous  witness  has  spoken  of  it  ? 
— I  have  no  faith  in  certificates  with  regard  to 
men's  competency,  because  they  neglect  the 
essential  point,  which  is  the  men*s  character. 
My  experience  of  men  who  have  Board  of  Trade 
•<5ertificates  is  that  they  vary  very  much  in  their 
intelligence  and  competency,  and  many  of  them 
have  got  through  their  examinations  by  a  system 
of  cram. 

239.  I  am  speaking  of  practical  knowledge, 
and  not  of  cram  at  all.  Now  would  it  not  oe 
better,  in  the  interests  of  the  community,  that 
the  man  in  charge  of  steam  boilers  should  have 
practical  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

240.  And  should  not  he  hold  a  certificate  from 
the  Board  of  Trade  pointing  out  that  he  had  it  ? 
— I  agree  with  the  practical  knowledge  but  not 
with  tne  certificates.  I  have  no  faith  in  certifi- 
cates as  proving  practical  knowledge.  No  certi- 
ficate has  yet  been  invented  that  cannot  be  got 
round  by  cram. 

241.  The  engineers  who  man  our  navy,  and 
who  hold  certificates,  you  pay  no  attention  to  ? — 
It  is  a  question  of  cram,  and  not  of  practical 
knowledge.  There  is  much  too  much  cram 
about  it.  I  meet  a  great  number  gf  men  who 
hold  certificates  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
examine  them  to  see  whether  they  are  suitable 
to  become  inspectors  of  our  company,  and,  with 
regard  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  who  come 
to  me  with  those  certificates,  it  is  obvious  that 
they  have  crammed. 

242.  Are  you  an  examiner  ?. — For  my  own 
company  I  am. 

243.  Would  you  allow  no  man  to  pass  unless 
he  was  a  properly  qualified  man  ? — Certainly. 

244.  Would  you  not  concede  the  same  amount 
of  care  to  the  examiners  under  the  Board  of 
Trade  ? — I  do  not  think  that  they  have  the  ad- 
vantages which  I  have.  I  believe  that  they  are 
bound  by  rules.  With  me  it  is  a  matter  of 
•oharacter.  To  my  mind  character  is  the  first 
thing  in  the  man,  and  technical  knowledge  a 
^secondary  thing. 

245.  Did  you  never  know  a  man  with  a  very 
bad  character  still  to  be  a  very  good  workman  ? 
— That  is  a  very  different  thing  to  the  question 
-of  reliability,  and  reliability  is  what  you  want 
with  a  man  looking  after  a  boiler. 

246.  You  concede  that  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage that  good  practical  men,  competent  to 
pass  an  examination,  should  be  placed  m  charge 
of  steam  boilers  ? — I  agree  with  you  that 
it  is  desirable  that  good  practical  men  should  be 
in  chaise  of  steam  boilers,  but  whether  good 
practical  men  are  competent  to  pass  an  examina- 
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tion  or  not  is  another  matter.     I  think  that  very 
often  they  are  not. 

247.  Could  any  harm  be  done  by  a  certificate  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  think  so,  decidedly. 

248.  In  what  way  ? — A  steam  boiler  owner  at 
present  is  obliged  to  satisfy  himself  as  far  as  he 
can  of  the  suitability  of  a  man  for  his  post.  If 
aU  men  had  certificates  the  tendency  would  be 
to  say  "  There  are  60  men  at  the  gate ;  appoint 
one  of  them."    It  might  lead  to  negligence. 

249.  Do  you  think  that  they  are  so  callous 
that  they  would  appoint  a  man  simply  because 
he  held  a  certificate  ? — I  do  not  say  that  they 
are  callous,  but  it  would  tend  in  that  direction. 

250.  You  said  that  accidents  were  caused  by 
mistakes,  negligence,  or  mismanagement  pn  the 
part  of  those  in  charge  of  steam  boilers ;  what  is 
the  mismanagement? — It  may  be  mismanage- 
ment by  the  works  manager  at  the  top,  or  the 
engineer  beneath  him,  or,  finally,  the  attendant. 
I  should  include  a  mistake  in  the  water  gauge, 
and  also  the  boiler  not  being  cleaned  often 
enough.  The  time  of  cleaning  would  be  a  thing 
to  be  determined  by  the  commercial  manager. 

251.  But  these  boilers  must  bo  examinea  once 
a  year,  and  therefore  is  not  that  guarded  against? 
— No ;  excuse  me,  the  fact  that  the  boiler  is  to 
be  inspected  once  a  year  gives  no  check  whatever 
on  the  cleaning  period. 

252.  But  is  it  not  tested  ? — ^Yes,  but  a  number 
of  explosions  have  occurred  where  the  boiler 
has  been  perfectly  satisfactory  at  the  annual 
examination,  and  the  explosion  has  been  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  boilers  nave  not  been  cleaned 
sufficiently  often  following  that  examination,  and 
that  is  a  thing  that  is  simply  under  the  control 
of  those  who  manage  the  works,  and  is  not 
under  the  control  of  the  person  who  inspects  the 
boiler. 

253.  Would  not  the  individual,  if  he  was  a 
proper  practical  man,  know  these  things  and  be 
able  to  give  attention  to  these  defects  ? — The 
attendant  ? 

264.  Yes ;  would  not  he  be  able  to  know  oi 
the-  want  of  cleaning,  and  that  defects  were 
occurring ;  would  not  he  have  technical  know- 
ledge and  be  better  able  to  know  than  a  man 
brought  in  off  the  street  or  other  portions  of 
the  work  ? — A  man  who  had  practical  Knowledge 
would  certainly  be  better  able  to  judge  of  when 
a  boiler  required  cleaning;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  must  not  assume  that  a  boiler  owner 
would  appoint  a  man  off  the  street  without 
investigation,  and  assuring  himself  that  that 
man  had  proper  experience. 

255.  But  you  claim  the  right  for  an  employer 
to  appoint  any  man  he  likes  ? — Yes ;  a  man  does 
that  at  the  present  time,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  appoints  incompetent  men ;  in  fact,  he 
has  every  reason  to  put  a  competent  man  there. 

256.  iTes,  no  doubt  he  has  every  reason? — 
And  he  does  so  generally. 

257.  You  gave  the  names  of  various  foreign 
countries  which  adopt  a  system  of  certificated 
men  ? — ^Yes. 

258.  If  it  works  well  in  some  of  the  foreign 
countries  that  you  mentioned  which  have  not  as 
big  a  commercial  interest  as  this  country  has,  do 
not  you  think  it  ought  also  to  work  well  in 
Great  Britain  ? — I  do  not  think  that  I  gave  any 
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Mr.  Nannetti — continued. 

evidence  that  it  works  well  in  those  countries. 
My  experience  of  those  countries,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge  from  their  records  of  boiler 
explosions,  is  that  they  have  as  great  a  pro- 
portion due  to  mistakes,  neffligence,  and  mis- 
management as  we  have,  ana  the  conclusion  I 
should  come  to  would  be  that  it  has  little  or  no 
effect. 

Mr.  Wilson, 

259.  You  do  not  come  before  this  Committee 
as  an  employer  of  labour  ? — I  am  not  directly 
interested  in  the  Bill  at  all.  This  Bill  does  not 
affect  me  at  all  except  that  1  have  a  general 
interest  in  seeing  boiler  attendance  improved. 

260.  Would  it  be  un&ir  to  ask  you  wherein 
lies  your  interest  to  prevent  the  passing  of  the 
Bill  ? — I  have  no  interest  to  prevent  the  passing 
of  the  Bill. 

261.  You  say  that  it  is  not  necessary,  and  is 
not  required? — Yes ;  but  I  do  not  say  that  because 
I  am  interested.  I  am  not  interested  in  the 
Bill.  Last  year  I  was  interested  in  the  Boilers 
Bill.  • 

262.  That  was  a  different  class  of  Bill  ?— Yes, 
but  I  am  not  interested  in  this.  It  would  not 
affect  me  financially  one  iota. 

263.  Then  where  is  your  motive  for  giving 
evidence  ? — My  motive  is  that  I  have  iniorma- 
tion  on  boiler  questions  that  I  think  very  few 
people  in  this  country  have. 

264.  You  said  that  if  a  man  had  a  certificate 
the  employer  might,  without  regard  to  his  quali- 
fications, say:  "oet  him  on;  he  has  a  certifi- 
cate "  ? — It  would  have  that  tendency. 

265.  But  why  should  the  employer  have  less 
regard  for  his  property  when  the  men  are  cer- 
tificated than  he  has  now  when  they  are  not 
certificated  ? — ^When  the  men  are  not  certificated 
an  employer  fully  recognises  that  the  onus  lies 
on  him  of  choosing  a  suitable  man,  but  if  there 
is  a  certificate  stating  that  he  is  suitable  it  is 
only  fair  to  assume  that  he  would  place  con- 
siderable reliance  on  it. 

266.  But  you  did  not  put  it  in  that  way.  .  The 
tendency  of  your  answer  was :  "  Oh,  here  is  a 
man  at  the  gate  with  a  certificate ;  put  him  on," 
without  regard  to  his  qualifications  or  his 
experience.    That  is  what  it  comes  to? — Yes. 

267.  At  the  present  time  the  owner  or  manager 
will  enquire  into  a  man's  ability  and  qualifica- 
tions and  character  ? — Yes. 

268.  Now.. why  should  not  he  do  that  after 
the  man  was  certificated  ? — Because  he  would 
be  likely  to  assume  that  the  certificate  would 
not  be  given  until  somebody  else  had  done 
that. 

269.  Surely  he  would  still  enquire.  It  is  only 
a  man's  character,  plus  the  certificate  ? — ^Yes. 

270.  And  a  wise  employer,  having  regard  to 
his  property,  would  enquire  into  the  man's 
honesty  and  his  ability,  as  well  as  into  whether 
he  had  a  certificate  or  not.  He  would  not  take 
any  man  who  simply  had  a  theoretical  know- 
ledge according  to  the  certificate?  —  But  the 
cert'ificate  would  tend  to  make  him  do  that,  and 
would,  I  think,  in  practice  have  that  effect. 

271.  Can  you  supplement  the  countries  which 
you  have  given  to  us.  You  have  left  some  out  ? 
— ^Those  are  the  only  places  where  I  know  that 
tihese  are  m  operation. 


Mr.  Wilson — continued. 

272.  Can  you  tell  us  about  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  ?  —  So  far  as  I  know  they  have  no 
system  of  certificates* 

"  273.  I  think  that,  if  you  ascertain,  yon  will 
find  that  they  have  ? — Foi'  boiler  attendants  ? 

274.  And  engines.  This  Bill,  so  far  as  boilers^ 
and  engines  are  concerned,  is  framed  on  the- 
model  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  Clauses  t 
— ^In  the  Australian  Commonwealth  they  have? 
altogether  very  few  boilers^ 

2y6.  Take  enrines  then  ? — Sopie  of  them  that 
have  very  complete  laws  have  only  twO  or  three 
hundred  boilers  in  the  whole  country. 

276.  But  still  each  bo0er,  per  ae,  is  as  danger- 
ous in  New  Zealand  as  here  ?— rThat  may  be,  out 
machinery  of  certification  that  might  work  veiy 
well  in  a  small  community  might  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  work  in  a  large  community.  I  do  not 
think  it  necessarily  follows. 

277.  I  am  simply  asking  whether  there  nre- 
any  countries  that  have  been  left  out  ? — No,  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  other  large  industrial  coun- 
try where  certificates  are  required. 

278.  Follow  me  while  I  deal  with  the  coun- 
tries.   You  have  given  us  three  countries  where- 
they  have  only  certificates  for  drivers  of  locomo- 
tives,   and    one    country '  with   certificates  for* 
drivers  of  locomotives  and  steamboats,  and  then 
France  with  certificates  for  drivers  of  steamboats, 
locomotives  and  fixed  or  moving  engines  in  a 
public  highway  ? — ^I  do  not  know  of  any  large 
industrial  country    that   has  any  general  law 
regarding  certificates  for  boiler  attendants. 

279.  1  ou  speak  of  Austria  ? — That  is  an  agri- 
cultural coimtry. 

280.  And  Italy  ? — ITiere  are  very  few  boilei-s; 
in  Italy. 

281.  New  York  ?— The  State  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

282.  You  said  "and  the  United  States  of 
America  "  ? — I  think  not. 

283.  We  shall  see  by  the  shorthand  note? — If 
I  said  so  it  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Wilson, 

284.  Would  you  give  us  a  little  more  minute 
definition  of  what  you  mean  by  a  fisujtory  inspector.. 
Is  it  a  factory  inspector  such  as  we  have  m  this- 
country  ? — Very  similar. 

285.  Of  the  kind  employed  by  the  Home 
Office  ? — I  cannot  give,  you  aetails,  but  he  is  an 
inspector  sent  by  tne  Government. 

286.  He  examines  the  man  very  much  on  the- 
same  lines  ? — I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  go  intO' 
that  degree  of  detail. 

287.  You  said,  I  think,  that  he  examined  the- 
man  and  ^ve  him  a  certificate  ? — ^I  did  not 
intend  to  ^ve  that  impression. 

288.  In  Wurtemberg,  Saxony,  Zurich,  and  so- 
on, the  factory  inspector  examines  a  man  and 
gives  him  a  certihcate  ? — No ;  the  factoir  in-^ 
specter  is  expected  to  satisfy  himself  of  the 
man's  competency,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
he  gives  him  a  certificate. 

289.  It  might  be  a  verbal  declaration  that  he- 
was  competent  ? — He  might  say  that  the  man 
was  alright,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

.  290.  Then  the  State  omcial's  word  is  as  good 
as  his  bond ;  as  good  as  a  certificate,  is  it  not  ? — 

It 
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It  would  probably  be  part  of  the  factory  inspec- 
tor's ordinary  inspection  of  the  works. 

291.  He  woula  say :  "  This  man  is  fit  to 
manage  a  boiler,"  or  something  of  the  sort.  Now 
you  spoke  of  explosions  whicn  can  be  prevented 
bv  inspection.  In  the  Board  of  Trade  report 
t^ere  is  an  instance  from  Dunbar,  on  the 
3rd  July  1899,  of  an  explosion,  with  one  man 
injured,  of  a  boiler  which  had  been  inspected 
and  insured  bv  the  Vulcan  Boiler  Insurance 
Companv  ? — Wiiat  was  it  due  to  ? 

292.  r  think  that  you  were  a  little  in  mistake 
on  Clause  6,  because  the  certificate,  for  which  a 
man  pays  58.,  relates  to  engines  in  mines,  and 
the  second  class  certificate  relates  to  any  other 
engine  or  boiler  within  the  definition  of  this  Act 
outside  the  mine  endues  ? — Yes. 

293.  Now  what  objection  have  you  to  a  man 
getting  a  certificate  in  the  way  designated  by 
this  Bill  ? — The  objection  is  a  general  one ;  that 
I  think  it  is  desirable  to  do  without  certificates, 
except  where  the  facts  show  them  to  be 
necessary. 

294.  But  you  see  that  a  man,  to  earn  a  second 
certificate,  only  needs  the  guarantee  of  two 

persons ;  one  of  them  might  be  his  employer  and 
someone  else  who  knows  liis  character.  The 
man  applies  for  a  Government  certificate  and  his 
employer  knows  him  and  gives  him  a  recom- 
mendation, and  some  other  person  gives  him  a 
recommendation,  and  he  gets  a  certificate.  Now 
what  harm  would  there  be  in  that  ? — I  say  that 
there  would  be  very  great  harm.  There .  ouffht 
to  be  a  test,  that  is  not  easy  to  evade.  That 
would  be  opening  the  way  to  grave  abuse,  because 
if  these  certificates  became  vfiSuable  these  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  of  State  would  often 
be  made  spuriously  in  the  case  of  incompetent 
men. 

295.  You  agree  that  the  word  of  the  employer 
is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  fitness  of  the 
man  ? — Yes. 

296.  Now  suppose  that  a  man  gets  a  certificate 
under  Clause  6  on  the  recommendation  of  his 
employer  and  some  other  person,  and  he  cannot 
get  it  without,  his  employer  would  simply 
recommend  him  for  a  certificate,  and  therefore  it 
could  not  be  abused  ? — It  seems  to  me  so  simple 
that  it  could  be  abused. 

297.  Now  take  it  that  you  have  a  workman  in 
your  employ  that  you  have  tested  fully? — I 
would  not  suggest  this  on  the  part  of  good  em- 
ployers or  well-behaved  employees,  but  when  you 
come  to  the  (]|^uestion  of  the  abuse  of  an  Act  you 
have  to  consider  what  people  may  do  to  get 
round  it,  and  I  think  that  a  condition  of  this  sort 
offers  great  facilities  to  anybody  getting  a 
certificate. 

298.  Is  it  not  unfair  to  the  employer  (at  least 
I  should  think  so  if  I  were  an  employer,  but  I 
am  not,  I  am  employed)  to  say  that  tne  employer 
would  give  a  recommendation  to  any  disreputable 
man  in  his  employ  ? — I  am  not  speaking  of  all 
employers,  but  of  bad  employers. 

299.  Is  it  not  necessarv  to  guard  a  man 
against  a  bad  employer  ? — ^No. 

300.  Is  it  not?— Well,  I  would  not  seek  to 
prevent  all  degrees  of  wickedness  by  Act  of 
Parliament. 

301.  A  bad  employer  might  recommend  a  bad 
0.24. 
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workman  ? — The  identity  of  the  employer  who 
has  given  the  recommendation  ceases  with  a 
certihcate,  and  then  it  becomes  the  Secretary  of 
State,  whereas  with  a  personal  recommendation 
a  man  sees  at  once  what  is  the  value  of  the 
testimonial. 

302.  Look  at  page  3  of  the  BiU :  "  A  person 
who  produces  to  a  Secretary  of  State  testimonials 
from  at  least  two  persons  which  satisfy  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  he  is  in  point  of  cha- 
racter, knowledge,  physical  ability,  and  expe- 
rience fit  to  receive  a  second  class  certificate 
under  this  Act,  shall  on  so  satisfying  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  be  entitled  to  receive  a  second  class 
certificate  "  ? — It  means  to  say  that  a  man  may 
go  to  any  two  persons. 

303.  A  very  natural  course  would  be  that  a 
man  with  an  immediate  knowledge  of  him 
should  recommend  him  ? — His  brother-in-law  or 
his  grandfather  might  recommend  him 

304.  Or  his  grandmother  might,  of  course; 
but  we  are  dealing  with  practical  matters  ? — 
When  you  come  to  the  Secretarv  of  Siate's 
oflice  I  should  say  that  they  would  be  obliged 
to  accept  the  recommendations  of  two  respect- 
able persons,  under  this  clause. 

306.  That  is  provided  for  by  Clause  12 ;  unless 
anyone  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  person 
he  was  recommending  I  do  not  think  he  could 
recommend  him  legafly ;  if  he  did  he  would  be 
liable  to  punishment  ? — I  cannot  give  an  opinion 
on  a  legal  question,  but  I  think  that  this  would 
open  the  door  too  widely :  that  is  my  point. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

306.  Now  how  many  boilers  have  you  insured 
in  your  company  ? — Something  over  20,000. 

307.  Have  you  many  competing  companies? 
— Yes. 

308.  What  proportion  of  the  boilers  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  insured  in  your  company — 
one-tenth  ? — Something  like  one-tenth. 

309.  You  have  very  kindly  volunteered  evi- 
denoe  here  in  a  disinterested  way  ? — ^Yes,  I  am 
disinterested  on  this  occasion. 

310.  Of  course  you  are  interested  to  the 
extent  that  you  desire  that  large  firms  should 
insure  their  boilers.  It  is  your  business  to  get 
insurance  for  boilers  ? — ^Yes. 

311.  Do  you  think  that  if  certificated  men 
worked  boilers  and  there  was  naturally  less  risk, 
you  would  get  the  same  premium  ? — I  do  not 
exactly  understand. 

312.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  if  certifica- 
ted persons,  competent  persons,  worked  boilers, 
you  would  not  be  askea  by  large  mill  owners 
and  fiawjtory  owners  to  take  less  premiums? — 
Really  I  do  not  know.  That  aspect  of  the  case 
has  not  occurred  to  me. 

313.  Has  it  not  occurred  to  you  as  possible 
that  if  that  were  so  it  would  be  a  businesslike 
proposal  to  you  for  the  heads  of  firms  to  say : 
"  Boiler  explosions  are  next  to  impossible  and 
we  must  have  better  terms."  Has  that  ever 
occurred  to  you  ? — ^No. 

314.  Would  you  be  surprised,  if  this  Bill  was 
carried,  at  vour  clients  making  such  a  proposal 
to  you? — 1  do  not  think  it  would  have  that 
efiect. 

C  315.  What 
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Mr.  Jacoby — continued. 

315.  What  is  the  premium  ? — It  varies  all 
over  the  country. 

316.  What  is  the  cause  of  its  variation  ? — It 
depends  very  largely  on  the  cost  of  inspection. 

317.  Does  the  condition  of  the  boiler  or  the  age 
of  the  boiler  have  any  effect  ? — No.  We  do  not 
insure  a  boiler  unless  we  think  it  is  safe,  and  with 
regard  to  large  firms,  without  exception,  the  class 
of  persons  having  charge  of  boilers  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  boilers  is  gSod. 

318.  I  want  to  put  to  you  this  direct  issue. 
You  come  here  in  a  disinterested  way  to  give 
us  information  on  this  Bill,  but  you  are  the 
engineer  and  manager  of  the  National  Boiler 
and  General  Insurance  Company,  Limited.  It 
is  as  much  in  your  interest  to  have  boilers  pro- 
perly managed  as  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
promoters  of  this  Bill,  but  at  the  same  time  as 
a  commercial  man  you  would  naturally  want  to 
get  as  good  a  premimn  for  your  insurance  as 
you  fairly  can.  Now  with  regard  to  the  evidence 
which  yon  have  given  here  against  the  certifica- 
tioUigof  persons  in  charge  of  boilers,  probably  the 
majority  of  your  cliente  would  write  to  you  and 
tell  you  that  you  should  insure  the  boilers  for 
less  premium  because  there  was  less  risk  of 
danger.  Now  has  that  ever  suggested  itself  to 
you  ? — ^No. 

319.  Never  in  any  way? — Am  I  allowed  to 
make  explanations  ? 

320.  I  am  quite  willing? — That  aspect  has 
not  presented  itself  to  my  mind.  It  has  to  be 
remembered  that  a  considerable  part  of  my 
evidence  in  chief  was  cut  out.  I  was  about  to 
explain  to  the  Committee  that  I  had  not  found 
that  explosions  were  due  to  lack  of  technical 
knowleoge,  and  that  being  the  case  my  experi- 
once  womd  not  lead  me  to  expect  any  dimmu- 
tion  in  claims  consequent  on  the  passing  of  this 
Bill,  and  what  you  suggest  to  me  has  not 
occurred  to  me,  and  it  is,  I  think,  an  impractic- 
able thing. 

321.  We  cannot  deal  with  figures  of  interest 
to  your  company,  but  we  can  deal  with  two 
fetcts.  You  divided  the  accidents  to  boilers  imder 
two  heads :  one  was  defective  condition,  and  the 
other  wa£f  mistake,  mismanagement,  neglect  ? — 
Yes. 

322.  Consequently  you  divided  the  responsi- 
biKty  between  the  owner  of  the  boiler  and  the 
people  managing  ? — It  was  not  my  intention  to 


do  so 


323.  But  you  did  so  ? — No.  I  should  say  that 
the  owner  is  responsible  both  for  the  condition 
and  for  the  management  of  the  boiler. 

324.  But  you  divided  it  into  two  conditions  ? 
— Merely  as  a  technical  classification  for  con- 
venience of  reference. 

325.  But  you  are  here  to-day  to  give  evidence 
with  rerard  to  this  Bill  ?— Yes. 

326.  The  object  of  the  Bill  is  to  provide  certi- 
ficates for  men  in  charge  of  boilers  ? — ^Yes. 

327.  Then  I  must  take  it  that  mismanage- 
ment has  to  do  with  men  who  have  to  manage 
the  boilers  ? — ^Yes. 

328.  Is  that  so  or  not  ? — Certainly. 

329.  Then  I  come  back  to  my  pomt  and  I  say 
that,  as  regards  the  second  portion  of  your  state- 
ment, it  Seals  with  men  who  manage  boilers. 
Now  I  want  to  ask  you  a  very  direct  question 
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— I  do  not  do  it  upon  personal  grounds :  Have 
you  taken  a  degree  as  an  engineer  ? — I  can  tell 
you  what  my  qualifications  are :  I  was  at  college 
when  there  were  no  degrees  for  engineering.  I 
was  at  Owen's  College.  I  passed  through  the 
three  years  and  obtained  engineering  certificates. 
I  am  an  Associate  of  Owen's  College. 

330.  You  hold  a  certificate  ? — I  am  a  menibor 
of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers. 

331.  But  you  are  certificated ;  that  is  enough 
for  me? — I  am  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers  and  a  member  of  the  Institution 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and,  of  course,  I  havo 
considerable  experience  of  these  matters  and 
practical  connection  with  steam  boilers  and 
engines. 

332.  Then  vou  are  certificated? — Not  in  the 
sense  of  the  BilL 

333.  I  did  not  ask  that  question ;  but  you  are 
certificated  ? — Yes. 

334  Then  you  would  have  no  objection,  I 
suppose,  to  other  gentlemen  being  certificated 
if  It  was  necessary ;  I  do  not  want  your  opinion 
as  to  whether  it  is  necessary  or  unnecessary,  but, 
being  certificated  yourself,  you  would  have  no 
objection  to  other  people  liaving  certificates  ? — 
I  should  have  no  omection  to  other  f>eople 
having  certificates ;  in  met,  I  think  it  is  desiraole 
that  the  education  of  these  people  should  be  as 
complete  as  possible,  but  tne  objectionable 
feature  is  makmg  it  compulsory  that  only  that 
kind  of  man  shomd  be  employed. 

335.  Do  you  mean  that  certificated  men  are 
not  competent  ? — Not  necessarily. 

336.  1  have  no  wish  to  say  that  you  are  not 
competent  ? — I  do  not  mind. 

337.  But,  following  your  evidence,  you  have 
rather  thrown  out  the  idea  that  for  a  man  to  be 
certificated  he  muse  be  crammed,  and  get  a 
certain  amoimt  of  knowledge  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory way,  and  really  be  an  incompetent  and 
impractical  man ;  is  that  your  view  ? — ^Am  I  to 
accept  that  interpretation  of  my  evidence  ? 

338.  If  it  is  not  your  evidence,  tell  me  what 
your  evidence  was  ? — My  evidence  was  not  that 
a  certificate  was  necessarily  an  evidence  of 
cramming,  but  that  a  large  number  of  certificates 
were  merely  an  evidence  of  cramming,  and,  if  I 
had  to  employ  a  man,  although  I  should  look 
upon  a  certificate  as  subsidiary  evidence  on  the 
question  of  the  man's  qualincations,  I  should 
satisfy  myself  otherwise  as  to  his  competency. 

339.  You  admit  that  from  a  subsidiarv  point 
of  view  you  would  r^ard  a  certificate  as  liaving 
some  degree  of  value  ? — Yes. 

340.  Now  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  return  to 
Clause  8  of  the  Bill.  Take  page  3 :  ''  A  person 
who  produces  to  a  Secretaiy  of  State  testimonials 
from  at  least  two  persons,  which  satisfy  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  he  is  in  point  of  character, 
knowledge,  physical  ability,  and*  experience,  fit  to 
receive  a  second-class  certificate  under  this  Act, 
shall,  on  so  satisfying  the  Secretary  of  State,  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  second-class  certificate." 
Have  you  any  objection  to  that  ? — ^It  seems  to  me 
a  form  without  much  meaning. 

341.  You  will  explain  why  it  has  no  meaning  ? 
— Because  there  is  no  necessary  guarantee  of 
either  technical  knowledge  or  character;    the 

two 
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tvo  things  on  which  the  efficiency  of  a  boiler 
attendant  depend. 

342.  But  pardon  me,  have  you  read  the  clause  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  read  it  several  times. 

343.  Perhaps  you  have  misinterpreted  it ;  let 
me  ask  you  a  question.  If  you  had  to  enga^ 
somebo^  in  the  course  of  your  insurance  work, 
and  he  could  produce  a  satisfiEtctory  certificate  as 
regards  character,  knowledge,  physical  ability 
and  experience,  would  you  not  accept  him  ? — 
No. 

344.  You  must  be  very  particular? — I  am 
verj'^  particular,  because  1  am  responsible.  I 
depend  on  my  men  to  prevent  boiler  explosions. 
I  do  not  attach  importance  to  testimonials  unless 
I  know  the  person  who  gives  the  testimonial. 

345.  That  is  avoiding  the  question  ? — I  have 
no  wish  to  avoid  the  question. 

346.  Supposing  that  two  men  well  known  to 
you  gave  a  testimonial  as  regards  character, 
knowledge,  physical  ability  and  experience,  you 
would  not  employ  the  man  ? — I  do  not  know.  I 
would  find  out  in  a  few  minutes  what  the  man 
was.  You  must  find  out  a  man's  character 
pretty  rapidly  or  you  make  a  lot  of  mistakes. 

847.  You  would  take  him  on  approval,  per- 
haps. You  possess  thought-reading  powers  and 
you  examine  him  for  five  minutes  and  see 
whether  he  is  capable  or  incapable — do  you 
really  mean  that? — ^I  do  not  say  so. 

348.  You  have  some  mystic  power  that  I  can- 
not fathom  ? — I  have  simply  the  ordinary  power 
that  a  man  must  have  to  manage  a  large  business 
successhilly. 

349.  What  is  that  power? — A  knowledge  of 
how  to  appoint  proper  subordinates. 

350.  Have  you  ever  made  a  mistake? — 
Yes. 

351.  You  mentioned  that  abroad  inspectors 
were  appointed  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
inspectmg  the  boilers,  but  of   inspecting  the 

? arsons  in  charge  of  boilers  who  hold  certificates, 
ou  cited  Saxony ;  have  you  been  to  Saxony  ? — 
I  have  not. 

352.  Have  you  been  to  any  of  the  places  that 
you  have  mentioned  where  these  regulations 
with  regard  to  steam  boilers  exist  ? — ^Yes,  I  have 
been  to  France,  that  is  all. 

353.  What  part  of  France  ?  —  Northern 
France. 

354.  Have  you  been  through  any  of  these 
places? — The  only  regulations  with  regard  to 
France  refer  to  steamboats,  locomotives,  and 
fixed  or  moving  engines  in  a  public  highway. 

355.  Have  you  visited  any  of  these  places  as 
an  insurance  agent  ? — No,  our  operations  do  not 
extend  there. 

356.  But  for  the  sake  of  information  ? — No. 

357.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  them? — 
Only  what  I  read  from  books  and  reports  and 
information. 

358.  You  have  given  us  some  figures  about 
Saxony  ? — I  beg  your  pardon ;  have  1  ? 

359.  I  have  a  note  of  your  evidence  ? — My  in- 
tention was  to  refer  to  these  places  generally. 

360.  You  spoke  of  a  number  of  foreign  places, 
and  you  tola  us  that  notwithstanding  that 
persons  in  charge  of  boilera  are  certificated  there 
are  about  the  same  number  of  accidents  as  in 
this  country;  why  did  you  make  that  state- 
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ment  ? — The  reason  is  that  I  receive  informa- 
tion from  chief  engineers  of  similar  associations 
to  my  own  all  over  the  continent. 

361.  Insurance  companies  ? — In  some  countries, 
they  are  insurance  companies,  and  in  other 
countries  they  are  mutual  associations  for  in- 
spection Without  analysing  the  figures,  I  have 
formed  the  opinion  that  the  nature  of  the 
accidents  due  to  mistakes,  negligence,  and  mis- 
management was  very  similar  to  our  own. 

362.  These  are  not  authenticated  reports  such 
as  Government  or  consular  reports  ? — I  think 
that  they  are  thoroughly  reliable. 

363.  But  they  come  from  an  interested  portion 
of  the  class  we  have  to  deal  with,  they  come 
from  insurance  companies  or  insurance  agents  ? 
— Not  necessarily. 

364.  From  where  else  do  they  come  ? — From 
the  chief  engineers. 

365.  From  what  other  source  do  they  come  ? 
— From  inspecting  associations,  and  they  depend 
on  the  bona  fides  of  the  engineers. 

366.  Who  employ  the  men  ? — The  committee 
of  the  Inspecting  Associations.  • 

367.  Of  insurance  companies,  or  what  ? — They 
vary  very  much  in  different  parts. 

368.  They  are  necessarily  connected  with 
insm-ance  work  ? — No,  not  necessarily.  In  some 
countries  there  are  companies  as  here,  and  in 
other  countries  simply  associations  of  the  owners 
who  inspect  the  boilers.  In  some  cases  that 
inspection  is  combined  with  insurance,  and 
sometimes  it  is  not,  and  I  have  reports  from  the 
engineers. 

369.  Could  you  produce  the  reports  at  another 
meeting  ? — I  d!o  not  think  I  could  produce  the 
information  iij  a  form  that  would  bring  convic- 
tion either  way.     It  would  be  almost  impossible. 

370.  From  your  last  remark  there  are  some 
reports  in  favour  ? — No. 

371.  Why  do  you  say  "  in  either  way  "  ? — In 
either  way  evidently  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  the  information  complete  in  all  respects^ 
and  that  would  involve  an  amount  of  work  that 
would  probably  take  a  year  or  two. 

372.  Although  you  make  that  statement  in 
perfect  bona  fides  you  cannot  bring  figures  to 
prove  it  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

Mr.  Crean. 

373.  You  have  a  general  objection  to  giving 
certificates  to  qualified  men.  Now  on  what 
ground  ? — Because  I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable 
to  introduce  formulfle  and  complication  into  life 
imless  they  are  shown  by  the  facts  to  be  neces- 
sary. 

374.  I  do  not  understand  you.  In  any  tech- 
nical class  of  labour  do  you  consider  it  necessary 
that  there  should  be  some  definite  form  of  certi- 
ficate which  would  ensure  that  the  person  seeking 
employment  in  that  branch  was  qualified  to  do 
the  work  ? — I  do  not  exactly  understand  you. 

375.  Do  not  you  think  it  necessary,  where 
skilled  labour  is  concerned,  that  there  should  bo 
some  certificate  from  some  source? — A  legal 
certificate,  do  you  mean  ? 

376.  I  will  deal  afterwards  with  that,  I  mean 
a  certificate  from  some  source  as  to  the  capa- 
bility of  a  man  presenting  himself  for  employ- 
ment of  doing  it  ? — No,  I  think  not.      Do  I 
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understand  that  you  ask  me  whether  I  think  it 
necessary  that  a  fitter,  for  instance,  or  an  engine 
erector  should  have  a  certificate,  because,  if  so,  I 
say  no. 

377.  I  say  for  skilled  work  must  you  have  a 
guarantee  ? — I  quite  agree  that  before  employing 
a  man  for  any  skilled  work  you  should  satisfy 
yourself  as  far  as  possible  that  he  is  competent 
to  carry  it  out. 

378.  In  what  way  will  a  certificate,  if  this 
particular  Bill  becomes  an  Act,  create  a  difficulty 
to  the  employer  in  selecting  a  competent  man  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  it  wul  create  a  difficulty, 
but  on  the  other  hand  I  do  not  see  that  it  wul 
assist  him.  The  third  part  of  Clause  8  would, 
in  my  opinion,  permit  the  appointment  of  so 
many  men  who  were  not  competent  at  aU  that 
the  employer  would  be  practically  in  the  same 
position  as  at  present,  save  that  he  would  be 
subject  to  the  disability  that  he  could  not 
employ  anybody  who  had  not  a  certificate. 

379.  What  objection  can  there  be  generally  to 
a  Bill  of  this  nature  when  you  say  that  they  can 
easily  escape  the  Bill  ? — If  it  is  so  easy  to  obtain 
certificates,  then  I  do  not  see  that  tnere  is  any 
guarantee  implied  by  the  certificates. 

380.  You  say  that  the  Bill  does  not  go  far 
enough  ? — I  have  a  general  objection  to  intro- 
ducing formulae  and  conditions  where  the  &cts 
do  not  require  them. 

381.  Your  two  objections  do  not  harmonise. 
You  say  that  the  conditions  are  not  stringent 
enough,  and  therefore,  if  we  make  them  more 
stringent,  will  not  that  meet  your  objection.  If 
we  struck  out  of  Clause  8  that  portion  of  it 
which  deals  with  a  second  class  certificate,  would 
you  have  any  objection  to  the  Bill. then  ? — You 
say  that  my  objections  do  not  harmonise.  My 
first  objection  is  a  general  one — that  I  do  not 
think  it  desirable  to  introduce  certificates  where 
the  facts  show  them  to  be  unnecessary,  and  the 
second  objection  is  one  that  is  maae  on  the 
assumption  that  supposing  there  is  to  be  a  Bill, 
theii  tnis  Bill  does  not  ensure  any  competency. 

382.  Do  you  still  contend  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  secure  a  competent  man  when 
certificates  are  insisted  upon  than  when  no 
certificate  is  necessary  at  all,  and  every  man  may 
come  for  employment  in  the  particular  branch  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  would  make  much 
difference. 

383.  Would  it  make  any  ? — I  cannot  say.  I 
am  a  great  believer  in  the  teachings  of  ex- 
perience in  these  things.  To  judge  by  ex- 
perience in  other  directions,  I  do  not  thmk  it 
would  be  much  advantage. 

384.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  weed  out 
some  non-competent  men  ? — As  I  say,  I  think 
that  many  incompetent  men  would  get  certifi- 
cates under  this  clause. 

385.  Of  course  there  may  be  defects  even  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  but  do  you  not  think  that 
this  clause  Avill  weed  out  some  non-competent 
men  ? — I  do  not  think  it  will.  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing to  prevent  an  incompetent  man  getting  a 
certificate  under  this.  I  think  the  incompetent 
man  who  had  not  two  friends  to  give  nim  a 
testimonial  would  be  very  difficult  to  find. 

386.  The  employers  are  not  bound  to  accept 
the  evidence  oi  gentlemen  who  give  a  certificate 
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of  character.  They  must  satify  themselves  as  to 
whether  they  are  reliable  men  ? — It  does  not  say 
so. 

387.  You  are  an  inspector  ? — I  do  not  see  the 
reference  to  an  inspector  in  that  clause. 

388.  Of  course  the  Home  Secretary  is  guided 
by  his  Department.  Now  come  to  page  3, 
Caause  12b :  "makes,  assists  in  making,  or  pro- 
cures to  be  made,  any  false  representation  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring,  either  for  himself  or 
for  any  other  person  a  certificate."  There  is  a 
fine  for  the  man  who  attempts  to  perpetrate  a 
fraud  on  the  Board  of  Trade  m  trying  to  secure 
a  certificate  for  himself  or  for  anybody  else. 
You  say  that  there  is  no  protection  against  that  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessarily  fraudu- 
lent. A  man's  immediate  friends  generally 
believe  in  him  even  when  he  is  thoroughly  in- 
competent. 

389.  But  the  particular  clause  makes  it  a 
fraud  ? — I  take  it  that  this  clause  means  inten- 
tional false  representation,  not  simply  a  mis- 
taken estimate  of  the  man. 

•390.  It  says  nothing  about  intentions.  They 
might  have  the  best  interitions  for  the  man's 
good  and  his  welfare.  But  it  says  "assists  in 
making,  or  procures  to  be  made,  any  fialse  re- 

{)resentation  for  the  purpose  of  procurinc;  either 
or  himself  or  for  any  other  person  a  certificate  "  i 
— I  am  not  able  to  speak  of  the  legal  aspect 

391.  We  cannot  fathom  a  man's  mtentions  ? — 
I  take  that  from  you  ;  I  cannot  offer  an  opinion 
myself. 

392.  It  is  plain  language ;  do  you  still  insist 
that  there  is  not  a  greater  room  for  fi«ud  and 
for  non-competent  men  to  force  themselves  on 
employers  in  future  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
certificate  than  when  there  is  a  certificate  ? — I 
do  not  see  how  the  certificate  will  help  the  case. 

393.  Does  it  not  limit  the  number  of  appli- 
cants to  a  certain  extent  ? — It  may  limit  it,  out 
it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  are 
competent. 

394.  Does  it  not  compel  a  man  to  go  under 
some  examination  before  he  submits  himself  to 
an  employer  to  take  charge  of  a  boiler  ? — I  do 
not  find  any  examination  in  this  part  of 
Clause  8. 

395.  A  first-class  employer  will  not,  as  a  nle, 
take  a  second-class  certificate  as  a  certificate  of 
what  you  might  call  extreme  competency? — 
But  the  Act  does  not  say  that  a  first-class 
certificate  man  must  be  employed. 

396.  Not  necessarily,  but  a  man  who  wants 
first-class  men  can  secure  men  with  first-class 
certificates  ? — You  can  get  first-class  men  now 
quite  easily. 

397.  But  do  not  you  think  it  would  fecilitate 
it  if  he  were  to  select  from  certified  men  ? — It 
might  prove  so,  but  I  do  not  see  why  it  should. 
I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  cufficulty  at 
present  in  getting  competent  men. 

398.  Of  course  there  may  he  no  difficulty  in 
getting  competent  men,  but  we  want  to  make  it 
difficult  for  incompetent  men  to  get  employ- 
ment ? — But  I  do  not  think  this  does  make  it 
difficult. 

399.  Could  you  make  any  suggestion  which 
would  make  it  so  ? — Now  you  ask  me  a  question 
which  I  have  not  considered.    To  make  this  Bill 
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a  thorough  working  Bill  would  require  some  very 
carefid  consideration. 

400.  That  is  why  we  want  the  evidence,  for  we 
do  not  assume  tnat  a  witness  comes  here  to 
oppose  a  Bill  merely  because  for  personal  motives 
he  does  not  want  it  to  pass.  We  want  witnesses 
to  rive  us  opinions  which  are  perfectly  impartial, 
ima  that  will  guide  us  in  altering  the  Bill  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  the  trade  ? — If  such  a 
Bill  is  to  oe  made  effective  I  think  it  would 
be  necessary  that  the  State  should  appoint 
in  lajTge  towns  a  school  of  boiler  firing,  where  a 
man  would  be  taught  to  throw  coal  on  for  one 
thing,  and  these  little  matters  about  the  safety 
valve,  and  they  should  give  that  man  a  recom- 
mendation, and  that  would  perhaps  help  him  to 
get  employment.  If  a  man  is  more  competent, 
employers  will  employ  him  very  readily ;  but  I 
do  not  think  I  should  make  it  compulsory. 

401.  I  do  not  think  the  question  would  arise 
as  to  this  Bill  at  all  it  only  good  men  were  em- 
ployed, but  this  Bill  is  to  prevent  unscrupulous 
men,  if  there  be  such  (and  you  have  acknow- 
ledge that  there  are),  endangering  the  lives  of 
men  who  will  have  to  work  in  fectories  where 
the  boilers  are  badly  managed  and  badly 
attended  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  facts  show 
that  the  boilers  are  badly  attended.  I  think  that 
there  is  great  misapprehension  with  regard  to 
that. 

402.  But  you  acknowledge  that  it  is  possible  ? 
Yes,  but  the  facts  do  not  show  that  accidents 
occur  from  that  cause. 

403.  Did  not  you  say  "  mistakes,  negligence 
and  mismanagement  of  attendants  "  ? — Not 
necessarily  of  attendants. 

404.  Yes,  that  is  the  exact  expression,  so  far 
as  I  took  it  down  ? — Mistakes  and  negligence 
might  occur  when  a  man  has  full  technical 
qualifications.     Those  are  questions  of  character. 

405.  They  might  occur  ? — ^And  do  occur. 

406.  But  are  they  not  more  likely  to  occur  in 
the  case  of  men  who  have  no  technical  knowledge 
of  a  work  which  they  are  employed  to  do  ? — But 
I  do  not  admit  that  men  are  employed  who  have 
no  technical  knowledge.    It  must  bo  very  seldom. 

407.  But  the  fact  is  unquestioned  that  they 
are  employed,  and  do  you  not  think  it  is  ateo- 
lutely  necessarv  that  some  restriction  should  be 
placed  on  employers  who  are  anxious  to  get  the 
cheapest  labour  they  can,  even  although  it  is  in- 
competent, knowing  that,  as  their  boilers  are 
fully  insured,  anj^thmg  that  may  occur  will  not 
injure  them  a  bit  ?— I  do  not  think  the  facts 
show  that  that  is  so. 

408.  What  facts  do  you  g^ve  to  show  that  it  is 
not  so  ? — As  regards  the  principal  facts,  I  have 
not  gone  into  them.  Those  will  be  given  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  Board  of  Trade  wiU  be  able 
to  show  you  to  what  extent  explosions  occur 
owing  to  personal  carelessness  and  owing  to  lack 

-of  technical  knowledge ;  but  my  experience  is 
that  they  do  not  occur  owing  to  lack  of  technical 
knowledge. 

409.  Now,  with  what  object  do  the  inspectors 
in  Prussia,  Wurtemburg,  Saxony,  &c.  examine 
the  attendant  ? — No  doubt  those  laws  have  been 
passed  in  those  countries  with  the  idea  of 
^minishing  the  risk  of  accident. 
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410.  Have  they  been  long  in  operation  there  ? 
— I  cannot  say. 

411.  Have  you  any  information  from  the 
sources  from  wnich  you  derive  your  information 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  examinations  of  those 
men  ? — No.  I  remember  reading  once  in  an 
Austrian  report  that  the  certification  had 
resulted  in  certificates  beinff  got  by  a  number  of 
unsuitable  men  such  as  bar  oers,  dancing  masters, 
and  so  on. 

412.  You  saw  a  general  statement  of  that 
nature  ? — It  was  in  one  of  these  reports  some 
years  ago.  The  law  was  passed  in  an  unsuitable 
form  probably,  and  it  had  that  result. 

413.  The  lact  that  unsuitable  men  would  ^et 
certificates  is  no  proof  in  itself  that  the  certifi- 
cate is  not  a  valuable  asset  to  the  careful 
employer.  Does  it  prevent  the  employer  from 
enquiring  into  character,  which  is  one  of  the 
primary  essentials  after  competency? — I  mi^ht 
explain  that  I  brought  these  particulars  with 
regard  to  foreign  countries  to  show  that  nothing 
similar  existed  with  regard  to  any  large 
industrial  country. 

414.  How  does  it  prevent  an  employer  from 
making  the  enquiries  necessary  into  a  man's 
character — ^where  he  worked  last,  for  how  long 
altogether  ho  worked  there,  and  what  his  ser- 
vices were  there,  and,  if  necessary,  writing  to  the 
employer  ? — I  do  not  think  it  does,  but  it  might 
leaa  some  employers  to  think  that  there  was  no 
need  to  write  to  the  last  place,  and  so  mislead 
them  to  that  extent 

415.  That  might  occur  under  the  present 
system  ? — Yes ;  but  xmder  the  present  system 
there  is  no  certificate.  A  Government  certificate 
with  the  Government  mark  on  it  carries  certain 
weight. 

416.  It  carries  capability  on  the  face  of  it,  and 
after  that  a  man  getting  that  certificate  may  fell 
in  his  character,  and  no  employer  who  wished  to 
employ  a  competent  man  and  who  would  be 
compelled  to  employ  a  competent  man  would 
neglect  to  inquire  into  that  man's  character  ? — ^A 
careful  employer,  if  he  had  to  make  the  same 
enquiries  as  before,  certainly  would  not  think 
the  certificate  much  good. 

417.  If  an  individual  got  a  certificate  imder 
false  pretences  or  by  cramming,  as  the  case 
might  DC,  and  it  was  proved  that  the  man  was 
incompetent,  does  not  the  Act  provide  for  that  H 
— But  you  do  not  want  a  man  to  prove  himself 
incompetent ;  you  want  a  competent  man.  1 
suppose  that  tne  object  in  proposing  an  Act  of 
this  kind  is  to  ensure  that  men  who  are  incom- 
petent shall  not  get  in. 

418.  Yes,  so  far  as  possible? — If  the  only 
remedy  is  that  if  an  incompetent  man  gets  in 
they  find  him  out,  that  remedy  exists. 

419.  That  is  so  in  all  professions,  you  do  not 
have  a  lawyer  a  second  time  if  he  bungles  a  case, 
and  you  do  not  have  an  engineer  a  second  time 
if  he  bungles,  but  that  is  no  proof  that  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  certi- 
ficates given  ? — As  I  say  the  Bill  does  not  ensure 
competency. 

Chairman, 

420.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  arising 
out  of  Mr.  Jacoby's  cross-examination,  and  it  is 

this : 
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Chairman — contiiiued.  Chairmanr—eonimaed. 
this :  In  the  event  of  a  system  of  certificating  421.  So  that  you  would  be  perfectly  willing- 
men  leading  to  less  risk,  the  consequence  being  to  accept  that    alternative  suggestion  of   Mr. 
that  your  companies  had  to  take  lower  premiums  Jaooby,  because  if  any  reduction  of  risk  resulted 
that  would  be  because  you  would  find  it  com-  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  you  ?— Yes. 
mercially  advantageous  to  do  so  ? — Yes. 
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luesday,  2?^th  June  1901. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  William  Allan 
Mr.  Baldwin. 
Mr.  Crean. 
Mr.  Gralloway. 
Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 
Mr.  Jacoby. 


Mr.  NannettL 
Lieut-Colonel  Pilkington. 
Sir  Francis  PowelL 
Mr.  Renshaw. 
Mr.  Tomlinson. 
Mr.  John  Wilson. 


C.  B.  RENSHAW,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Restler  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


422.  Tou  are  a  member  oi  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  a  member  of  the  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  you  have  held  the 
position  of  Engineer  to  the  South  wark  and  Vaux- 
naU  Water  Company  for  the  past  18  years  ? — 
That  is  so. 

423.  Will  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the 
number  of  boilers  that  you  employ  ? — ^We  have 
at  nresent  about  95  boilers  in  use.  They  are 
vrorKed  under  pressures  rangii^  from  40  lbs.  to 
200  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  They  are  divided 
between  seven  stations.  Each  station  is  in 
•charge  of  a  resident  engineer,  and  several  of 
these  cMineers  hold  Board  of  Trade  certificates. 

424.  Whom  do  you  employ  ? — The  men  em- 
ployed as  stokers  nave  been  for  many  years  in 
the  company's  service,  and  they  are  trustworthy 
and  capabla  They  work  in  eight-hour  shifts, 
and  have  coal  wheelers  to  attend  on  them. 

425.  Can  you  describe  to  us  the  system  of 
examination  which  obtains  for  your  premises  ? — 
The  boilers  are  subject  to  a  systematic  examina- 
tion with  which  the  stokers  nave  nothing  to  do. 
The  cleaning  and  inspection  is  under  a  separate 
£taff  entirely.  After  every  boiler  has  been  out  and 
cleaned,  if  there  are  any  circimistances  reported 
by  the  boiler  cleaner  that  are  unusual,  the  boiler 
is  then  inspected  by  a  trained  boiler  maker,  of 
which  we  have  a  certain  number  employed.  A 
report  is  then  forwarded  to  the  chief  office.  In 
•every  case  those  reports  are  embodied  in  a  book 
whidi  is  carefully  kept  and  tabulated  from  time 
to  time,  and  these  books  I  have  here  if  the  Com- 
mittee would  like  to  see  them,  together  with  the 
weekly  report  of  each  boiler  as  it  comes  out. 
Each  of  these  weekly  reports  is  countersigned  by 
the  foreman  in  charge,  and  if  any  repairs  are 
needed  they  are  executed,  as  a  rule,  by  the  com- 
pany's own  staff,  so  that  there  is  no  inducement 
on  the  part  of  any  contractor  to  leave  anything 
undone. 

426.  I  think  you  wish  to  express  some  opinion 
in  respect  of  the  position  which  your  company 
might  be  placed  in  under  this  BiU  ?— Of  course, 
the  feeling,  not  only  of  mj  own  company,  but  of 
the  associated  metropohtan  water  companies, 
whom  I  am  instructed    to  represent  here,  is 


CAairman^-con  tinned. 

strongly  against  any  certification  of  the  men  or 
any  specialisation  of  the  class.  What  they 
hold  is  that  the  responsibilities  of  metropohtan 
water  companies  are  pecuhar.  It  woula  be  a 
fatal  thinj^  if  there  were  any  obstacle  or  any 
difficulty  m  keeping  the  machmery  running.  In 
the  event  of  any  combination  it  might  be  that 
there  would  be  any  amount  of  competent  labour 
available,  but  if  the  men  did  not  happen  to 

Eossess  certificates  the  works  might  by  a  com- 
ination  among  themselves  be  Drought  tem- 
porarily to  a  stop,  and,  of  course,  the  directors 
teel  that  if  there  is  any  case  that  should  be 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  such  an  Act  as 
this,  It  is  the  case  of  the  metropolitan  water 
companies,  where  everything  is  done  in  the 
most  thorough  and  complete  manner  possible, 
and  where  tne  obligations  on  them  to  maintain 
an  adequate  supply  are,  as  they  submit,  more 
onerous  than  in  any  other  case. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

427.  I  presume  you  insure  your  boilers  ? — ^No. 
The  point  has.  been  carefully  considered,  and 
although  our  practice  is  not  identical  with  that 
of  all  we  metropolitan  companies  my  board  feel 
that  it  is  better  that  the  responsibility  should 
rest  on  my  own  shoulders  than  that  it  should  be 
transferred  to  the  shoulders  of  an  insurance 
company. 

428.  You  have  an  insurance  fund  ? — ^Yes,  the 
premises  are  insured  against  fire  only. 

429.  Have  you  haa  any  accidents  at  your 
various  establishments? — Wo;  there  have  been 
no  accidents  in  the  last  10  years. 

430.  Of  course  you  are  here  in  a  dual  capacity 
representing  your  ovm  special  company  and  also 
the  associatea  companies  ? — ^That  is  so. 

431.  So  that  you  can  only  speak  for  your 
company.  You  have  no  figures  as  regards  the 
associated  companies? — ^I  know  the  facts,  of 
course,  of  all  the  companies  fairly  well,  but  my 
own  company  I  need  not  say  I  know  better  than 

the  others. 

432   You  have  had   no  serious  explosion  for 
10  years  ?— No ;  I  think  I  may  say  we  have  had 

no  serious  explosion  at  all. 

433.  1  suppose 
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Mr.  Jdcoby — continued. 

433.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  with  me  that 
if  persons  m  charge  of  boilers  held  Board  of 
Trade  certificates  thej'  would  be  more  competent 
men  ?— Candidly,  I  do  not  think  that  follows. 

434.  Have  you  anjr  knowledge  of  sea-going 
engineers  ? — Yes,  considerable  knowledge. 

435.  Are  you  aware  that  they  hold  Board  of 
Trade  certificates  ? — ^Yes. 

436.  Do  not  you  consider  they  are  competent 
men  ? — I  do  not  think  they  are  more  competent 
on  that  account.     Of  course,  the  reasons  for  a 
sea-going  engineer  holding  a  certificate  do  not 
obtain  in  land  service.     A  man  is  appointed  as 
a  stoker — perhaps  it  is   better  not  to   enlarge 
it  to   the  scope  of  an   engineer — and  we  will 
suppose  he  is  taken  on  as  a  perfect  stranger. 
We  make  very  careful  enquiries,  not  so  much 
as    to    his    capabilities    as    a    stoker,    but   as 
regards  being  a  steady,  sober,  and  rehable  man. 
His  capabilities  as  a  stoker,  suppose  ho  misled 
us  as  to  them,  would  be  found  out  in  the  first 
hour  of  his  being  at  work,  and  therefore  we  do 
not  attach  very  much  importance  to  that.     But 
it  is  eveiything  to  know  that  a  man  is  not  likely 
to  come  arunk  to  his  work  or  to  get  drunk  while 
there.    If  anything  like  that  is  discovered,  the 
remedy  is  very  prompt,  because  we  can  get  rid 
of  him  at  once,  out  in  the  case  of  a  sea-going 
engineer,  in  a  ship  at  sea,  the  probability  is  that 
he  would  not  be  found  out   until  too"  late   to 
remedy  it.    The  ship  might  be  at  sea,  and  the 
whole  thing  is  practicallv  oevond  remedy. 

437.  You  do  not  wish  to  conve}^  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  because  a  man  is  certificated  he  is 
naturally  a  man  of  bad  character  ?--Not  at  all. 

438.  Of  course  there  are  good  and  bad  of  all 
classes  ? — Clearly. 

439.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  objected  to 
this  Bill  because  it  would  harass  your  work  ? — 
There  is  a  possibility  of  it. 

440.  Your  fear  is  there  would  be  a  combina- 
tion of  certificated  enginemen  who  on  a  point  of 
wages  might  strike  and  leave  you  in  the  lurch  ? 
— ^That  is  so. 

441.  That  is  your  chief  objection  ? — Yes. 

442.  You  are  afraid  of  a  union  society  of 
certificated  enginemen  and  persons  in  charge 
who  might  form  a  powerful  union  and  on  a 
question  of  wages  there  might  be  a  strike  ? — 
Yes.    We  see  we  have  no  alternative. 

443.  That  is  your  main  objection  ? — It  is. 

444.  If  that  could  be  obviated  you  would  have 
no  fear  in  haying  certificated  men  ? — No. 

445.  But  it  is  the  fear  on  your  part  of  the 
possible  combination  of  men  who  might  turn 
out  if  wages  were  not  satisfiictory  or  from  any 
other  cause.  That  is  your  main  objection  ? — 
Yes.  We  are  not  like  an  ordinary  trader  who 
can  balance  the  cost  against  the  risk  of  stopping 
his  works.  We  cannot  stop  our  works,  were 
such  a  combination  as  that  made  and  brought 
into  a  workable  form  we  should  practically  be  at 
ohe  mercy  of  the  men  and  could  not  help  our- 
selves. 

446.  I  may  Uke  it  your  hostility  to  the  Bill  is 
r.D^  fear  of  the  circumstances  you  have  men- 
Uone*i  ? — Yes. 

447.  And  solely  on  those  grounds  ?— Yes.  Of 
course,  what  I  should  like  to  convev  is,  we  feel 
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very  strongly  that  it  Ls  toUiUy  unnecessary  as  a 
matter  of  principle. 

448.  Providedt  that  possible  danger  could  not 
appear  you  would  not  be  here  as  a  witness 
hostile  to  the  Bill  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  John  Wilson. 

449.  I  understand  that  your  main  point  is  to 
get  an  exemption  for  your  boilers,  or  for  those 
of  companies  or  societies  the  same  as  yours. 
That  would  satisfy  you  ? — It  would.  What  the 
directors  feel,  of  course,  is  this,  that  if  there  is  a 
single  case  where  every  inducement  is  present 
to  insure  the  men  being  thoroughly  reliaole  and 
capable,  it  is  in  the  case  of  tne  metropolitan 
water  companies ;  and  they  feel  that,  having 
regard  to  the  enormous  responsibilities  on  their 
shoulders  with  reference  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  supply,  a  Bill  like  this  (?ould  have  only  ono 
effect,  ana  that  would  be  to  harass  and  possibly 
put  in  the  hands  of  a  society  the  power  to  extort 
terms  which  thev  could  get  in  no  other  way. 

450.  That  is  tlie  point  I  should  like  to  examine 
with  you  for  a  moment  or  two.  Perhaps  your 
experience  and  mine  may  help  us.     Is  it  not 

Eossible  for  a  combination  to  take  place  now, 
efore  the  men  are  certificated  ? — There  might 
be  a  combination,  but  the  chances  of  it  bringmg 
any  pressure  to  a  successful  issue  from  their 

Soint  of  view  would   be  very  remote  indeed, 
ecause    the    amount    of   labour    now   is  un- 
limited. 

451.  I  put  this  question  to  you  because  I  am 
Secretary  of,  I  think,  one  of  the  largest  trade 
organisations  in  the  country,  at  loast  I  assume 
that,  and  therefore  I  know  something  about  it. 
Will  you  tell  us  whether  it  is  not  possible  for 
men  now  to  combine  and  hinder  your  trade  if 
they  thought  fit  ? — I  do  not  think  it  woidd  be. 
The  supply  is  so  altogether  out  of  proportion  to 
the  number  of  men  we  employ  that  I  cannot 
imagine  a  sufficient  number  of  men  being  in  a 
union  that  could  exert  any  pressure  on  ua 

462.  Are  jou  aware  that,  taking  certain  phases 
of  the  working  engineers  of  this  countr}',  there 
are  trades  where  every  man  is  in  a  union  ? — Yes. 

453.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  evil  effects  from 
a  union  of  that  kind  ?  I  do  not  mean  in  the  case 
of  constructive  engineers ;  I  mean  men  who 
manage  engines  similar  to  those  you  have ;  I  do 
not  mean  mechanical  engineers.  I  am  talking 
now  of  men  that  we  in  the  north  Ciill  brakes- 
men. There  are  organisations  of  brakesmen  in 
this  country  in  which  evcrj'  man  employed  in 
the  whole  county  is  in  one  union.  Dia  you  ever 
know  a  case  where  they  united  to  hamper  the 
employer? — Of  course  I  only  know  this  on 
hearsay,  and  by  reading.  1  have  read  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  friction  and  a  great  amount 
of  pressure,  and  even  threatened  strikes  of  the 
whole  carrying  trade  of  the  country. 

454.  That  is  from  the  trades  unions  ? — Yes. 

455.  Is  your  objection  against  trades  unions 
in  themselves  ? — Not  at  all, 

456.  Simply  on  account  of  this  phase  of  it  ? — 
Yes. 

457.  You  are  aware  that  your  engines  and 
boilers  would,  as  it  is  in  this  Bill,  come  under 
the  second-class  certificate  ? — Yes,  I  assume  that 
is  so. 

458.  Because 
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Mr  t/ohn  Wilson — continued. 

458.  Because  the  first-class  certificates  are  for 
men  in  mines  ? — ^Yes.    , 

459.  Men  who  are  in  charge  of  winding  en- 
gines ? — Yes. 

460.  Any  person  in  charge  of  any  other  class 
of  engine  or  boiler  would  simply  want  a  second- 
class  certificate  ? — ^Yes. 

461.  Are  you  aware  how  the  second-class 
certificate  is  to  be  procured  ? — ^Yes. 

462.  They  can  only  be  got  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  two  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  who 
know  the  man  ? — Yes. 

463.  One  of  them  must  be  his  employer  ? — 
Yes. 

464.  You  would  be  aware  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  would  not  take  any  person's  recommenda- 
tion ? — There  would  be  some  amount  of  care,  no 
doubt. 

4()5.  Let  me  read  a  portion  of  the  Bill:  "A 
person  who  produces  to  a  Secretary  of  State 
testimonials  from  at  least  two  persons  which 
satisfy  the  Secretary  of  State  that  he  is  in  point 
of  character,  knowledge,  physical  ability,  and 
experience  fit  to  receive  a  second-class  certificate." 
There  can  be  only  one  person  who  can  have  any 
idea  of  his  knowledge,  and  that  is  the  employer ; 
that  would  be  youi-self  ? — Yes,  in  the  case  of  our 
own  men. 

466.  How  would  that  in  any  way  limit  the 
amount  of  workmen  more  than  it  is  limited  now  ? 
— Clearly  I  could  only  apply  for  certificates  for 
men  in  our  own  employ. 

467.  Would  this  be  an  unfair  position  to  put 
before  you,  that  if  I  were  an  employer  and  this 
was  in  operation  and  I  had  men  that  I  could 
trust,  I  would  suggest  to  them  that  they  should 
apply  on  my  recommendation  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  someone  else  for  a  second-class 
certificate  ? — Clearly. 

468.  All  my  men  ?— Yes. 

469.  That  removes  the  limit  of  men,  does  it 
not  ? — Not  at  all,  I  think. 

470.  Let  us  see  how  that  would  not  be.  You 
have  allyour  staff  now  that  you  want  ? — Yes. 

471.  Tjiis  Act  comes  into  operation.  It  is  a 
simple  form — the  form  would  be  drawn  up  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.  You  suggest  to  your 
workmen — "  Apply  for  a  second-class  certificate. 
I  will  give  you  a  recommendation.  You  are  a 
worthy  man.  You  still  have  the  same  number 
of  men  that  you  had  before.  How  would  it  limit 
them  ? — I  should  be  limited  then  to  these  men. 
I  may  be  all  wrong  about  that.  Imagine  the 
Act  to  come  into  operation  as  it  stands  to-day. 
I  should  suggest  to  them  at  once  that  they 
should  all  apply  for  a  certificate.  They  are  all, 
I  believe,  capable  men,  and  I  should  second  the 
application. 

472.  There  is  no  expense  ? — No ;  and  even  if 
there  were,  that  would  not  alter  it.  Suppose 
there  were  some  outside  influence.  That  has 
always  been  the  trouble  we  have  had  with  these 
men.  We  have  had  in  hundreds  of  cases  two  or 
three  generations  in  the  company  s  service.  We 
have  never  had  any  trouble  with  those  men. 
We  pay  all  of  them  special  terms,  and  they 
have  special  hours  and  special  privileges  as 
regards  sick  pay  and  holidays.  With  the 
younger  men,  as  they  come  in,  we  have  had 
difficulties   o^ving    to    outside   Influence  being 
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brought  to  bear,  inasmuch  as  perhaps  they 
work  rather  longer  hours  than  the  trade  unions 
like,  or  there  is  some  little  thing  not  in 
accordance  with  union  practice ;  and  then  we 
have  had  trouble.  It  has  never  been  with  the 
older  men,  but  with  the  younger  ones.  Sup- 
posing all  these  men  hold  certificates,  and  then 
this  riutside  influence  comes  into  operation  in 
the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past.  I  canoot 
imagine  anything  to  prevent  all  these  men  one 
week  sending  in  their  notices  that  either  we 
must  give  special  terms  on  the  following 
Saturday  or  they  will  ttim  out. 

473.  They  can  do  it  now  ? — Clearly ;  only 
supposing  they  did,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
filling  their  places  three  times  over. 

474.  Are  not  you  losing  sight  of  this,  that 
there  is  ambition  in  working  men — ambition 
even  to  secure  a  certificate  ? — I  cannot  say  I 
have  ever  had  experience  of  that. 

475.  Suppose  a  stop  were  to  take  place  now, 
then  you  are  at  liberty  to  draw  upon  a  supply  of 
labour  outside  your  own  works  ? — Yes,  wnicn  is 
practically  unlimited. 

476.  You  know  that  certificates  would  be 
going  on  all  over  the  country  ? — ^Yes. 

477.  And  if  a  man  uncertificated  were  willing 
to  come  to  your  work  to  fill  another  place,  he 
would  be  as  wilUng  to  come  with  a  certificate? 
— Not  if  he  were  a  member  of  a  union. 

478.  That  is  not  in  the  Bill.  If  you  suggest 
that  the  Bill  should  say  every  man  should  be  in 
the  imion,  I  am  with  you  in  a  moment  ? — I  do 
not  say  the  Bill  should  say  so.  I  understand 
that  would  not  be  in  the  Bill,  but  the  effect  is  in 
the  Bill,  that  if  a  man  cannot  be  employed 
unless  he  holds  a  certificate,  and  all  certificated 
men  practically  belong  to  any  combination,  the 
result  is  the  same  as  if  the  union  were  in  the 
BiU. 

479.  Are  you  aware  that  a  very  laree  number 
of  men,  every  man  at  sea  in  charge  of  an  engine, 
is  certificatea,  and  that  there  are  a  large  number 
ashore  that  have  certificates  ? — For  the  reason  I 
gave  just  now,  that  the  conditions  at  sea  and  on 
shore  are  very  different. 

480.  Are  you  aware  that  they  are  not  all  in 
one  association  ? — Yes ;  I  know  there  are  several 
associations. 

481.  Thev  are  not  all  in  an  association  ? — No. 

482.  There  are  more  out  than  in  ? — I  do  not 
say  it  would  not  be  possible  even  to  get  certifi- 
cated men  who  would  not  belong  to  a  union, 
only  the  difficulty  would  be  very  much  greater 
than  it  is  at  present. 

483.  Every  man  who  had  an  idea  of  being  an 
engine  man  or  in  charge  of  boilers,  if  this  Bill 
were  in  existence,  would  know  he  could  not  act 
except  he  qualified  ? — ^Yes. 

484.  Under  the  present  system  he  qualifies 
himself  in  order  to  pass  muster  with  your 
examination  now  ? — That  is  hardly  the  case  in 
our  case,  because  in  the  majority  of  cases  we 
select  the  men  ourselves.  The  labourer  is 
probably  in  the  filters — he  is  one  of  the  filter 

fang — and  as  a  vacancy  occurs,  supposing  we 
ave  not  another  man  ready  to  take  the  place, 
we  take  that  man.    We  take  a  man  whom  we 
know  to  be  steady,  reliable,  and  as  a  rule  make 
him  a  coal  wheeler.     He  then  comes  into  the 
D  boiler 
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boiler  house,  and  we  get  a  very  good  idea  as  to 
his  time-keeping  abilities  ana  his  general 
character ;  and  then  the  next  vacancy  we  pro- 
mote him  from  coal  wheeling  to  firing,  and  that 
is  practically  all  the  training  he  gets. 

485.  That  entirely  bears  out  the  question  I 
am  putting  to  you,  that  this  man,  looking  for- 
ward to  bemg  something  more  than  being  in  the 
lower  gang,  qualifies  himself  to  pass  muster  for 
your  examination  ? — That  is  so. 

486.  That  selects  a  class,  does  not  it  ? — A  class, 
jes,  but  a  voluntary  class  •  a  class  that  we  can 
-extend  to  any  extent  in^he  event  of  an  emer- 
gency. 

487.  You  have  it  here  that  men  can  get  the 
certificates  in  the  easiest  fashion  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  yourself  and  any  other  person  in 
the  neighbourhood? — Yes.  As  the  Bill  is 
drafted,  I  think  that  is  really  a  weak  point 
in  the  BiU. 

488.  Have  you  observed  this  portion  of  the 
Bill  that  deals  with  an  emergency  ? — Yes,  but 
that  emergency,  1  take  it,  is  the  emergency  of  a 
few  hours  duration;  a  man  being  ill,  for  in- 
stance. 

489.  I  think  the  question  was  put  to  myself 
when  this  Bill  was  going  through  the  House  as 
to  whether  a  strike  came  within  the  meaning  of 
emergency  ? — Exactly,  that  point  occurred  to 
me. 

490.  I  said  that  I  did  not  take  upon  myself 
the  office  of  defining  it,  but  it  is  a  general  emer- 

ency  ? — I  do  not  think  if  once  we  got  into  a 
w  court  I  should  venture  to  suggest  that  a 

magistrate    would  hold  that  a  strike   was  an 

emergency. 

491.  The  Bill  says  "  a  sudden  emergency."  I 
always  thought  an  emergency  was  sudden  myself. 
I  never  knew  anything  else.  If  I  can  prepare  for 
a  thing  it  is  not  an  emergency.  Now,  can  you 
point  out  a  case  in  your  experience  in  this  country 
where  certificates  are  demanded  where  labour  is 
not  plentiful  ? — The  normal  supply  of  labour,  no 
doubt,  is  plentiful,  but  the  supply  would  be  totally 
inadequate*to  the  demand  supposing  that  those 
who  hold  certificates  were  to  combine  and  bring 
their  power  to  bear. 

492.  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  you  would 
let  the  combination  thwart  the  generosity  of  your 
mind.  You  have  before  you  the  bogey  of  com- 
bination ? — It  may  be  so.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  bogey  of  any  interruption  in  the  supply  is 
too  awml  to  run  any  risk. 

493.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  combinations  of 
labour  of  this  countrv  into  our  cognisance  for  a 
moment,  are  the  suaden  stoppages  not  very  few 
in  proportion  to  the  number  ?— That  I  should 
not  like  to  say,  generally.  One  would  suppose 
so,  but  I  do  not  know  a  parallel  case  to  this 
quite,  except  the  case  of  railways,  and  even  there 
tne  consequence  to  the  community  would  not  be 
so  disastrous  as  it  might  be  in  the  case  of  the 
water  supply. 

494.  It  is  only  a  trade.  If  your  trade  would 
be  hampered  every  trade  woulct  be  hampered  ? — 
You  can  hardly  call  it  a  trade  when  it  practically 
means  the  existence  of  five  million  people. 

495.  That  is  the  result ;  but  you  and  I  must 
look  at  the  starting  stage  for  a  moment.  Your 
trade  is  only  like  any  other  so    far    as    the 
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combination  is  concerned  if  it  can  be  hampered 
by  this  certificate  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is,  because 
in  the  ordinary  way  it  is  a  question  of  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence  for  the  manufacturer.  He 
can  say :  1  shall  lose  so  much  if  I  give  way  to 
these  men.  Is  it  worth  my  while  to  tight  it  out, 
and  run  the  risk  of  stoppage  of  trade  for  a 
certain  time  ?  We  cannot  do  that.  We  cannot 
stop  for  five  minutes. 

496.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  a  man  who 
is  within  your  own  knowledge,  and  within  the 
knowledge  of  every  employer  in  this  country  an 
able  man,  getting  a  certificate  will  be  sufficient 
to  hamper  the  trade  of  this  country  ?  Is  that 
your  idea  ? — I  think  it  is  quite  possible. 

497.  It  is  vour  idea,  that  the  fact  of  men 
getting  a  second-class  certificate,  as  provided  for 
under  this  Bill,  would  bring  about  a  combination 
to  hamper  trade? — I  do  not  want  to  be  too 
general  m  that  answer.  My  attention  has  been 
concentrated  more  or  less  on  the  metropolitan 
water  supply.  I  should  not  like  to  express  any 
opinion,  ana  I  could  not  express  any  that  is 
worth  having,  with  reference  to  the  general 
trade,  because  it  is  a  point  I  never  thoroughly 
considered. 

498.  If  your  waterworks  could  be  exempt  you 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  Bill  ? — Yes,  I  have 
no  instructions  to  go  beyond  that. 

499.  That  is  your  object  here  this  morning  ? 
— Yes. 

500.  Although  this  Bill  deals  with,  perhaps, 
the  lives — if  not  the  safety — the  satisfaction  of 
the  mind  of  many  workers,  you  are  here  to  get 
an  exclusion,  and  you  come  here  to  oppose  the 
Bill  on  that  ground  ? — What  we  say  is  this :  if 
there  are  to  be  exclusions,  and  there  are,  then  if 
there  is  any  one  class  that  should  be  excluded 
it  is  the  men  employed  by  the  water  companies. 

Mr.  Nannetti. 

501.  I  take  it  your  main  objection  to  the  Bill 
is  the  fear  of  combination  ?  —Yes,  that  is  the 
principal  objection. 

502.  If  the  combination  could  be  obviated,  and 
the  possibility  of  strikes  lessened, you  would  have 
no  objection  to  the  granting  of  certificates  to 
competent  men? — We  have  the  strongest  pos- 
sible objection  to  certificates  being  granted  in  the, 
if  I  may  say  so,  haphazard  fashion  this  clause 
provides  for. 

503.  I  am  asking  about  competent  men  :  leave 
the  "  haphazard  *'  out  of  it.  Irrespective  of  com- 
bination and  strikes  you  would  have  no  objection 
to  certificates  being  granted  to  competent  men  ? 
— No. 

504.  In  the  Bill  you  see  it  is  the  employers, 
practically,  themselves,  who  have  the  recom- 
mendation of  men  for  certificates.  I  take  it  that 
you  state  here  in  evidence  that  all  your  stokers 
are  competent  men  ? — Yes. 

505.  1  presume  also  that  they  are  sober,  steady 
men  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  the  principal  qualification 
really. 

506.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage, not  only  to  yourself  or  to  your  firm,  but 
also  to  the  men's  interest,  if  one  ot  them  applied 
for  a  certificate,  and  you  have  to  testify  to  his 
character,  his  knowledge,  his  physical  ability  and 
his  experience,  that  this  man  should  be  certifi- 
cated ? — 
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cated  ? — I  think  if  a  certificate  were  understood 
to  mean  that  the  man  was  sober  and  steady  it 
would  be  worth  something. 

507.  The  Bill  saj^s  so.  The  onus  lies  on  the 
employers  of  certifying  as  to  whether  the  man 
possesses  all  the  qualifications  necessary  to  get  a 
certificate  ? — ^Yes. 

508.  Under  these  circumstances  would  you 
consider  it  would  not  be  an  advantage  to  have 
men  of  that  class  ? — I  cannot  think  a  certificate 
granted  in  this  way  would  possess  any  weight 
at  all. 

509.  In  the  way  I  am  putting,  from  an  em- 
ployer, do  you  think  an  employer  would  give  a 
certificate  to  a  man  who  did  not  possess  the 
necessary  qualifications  ? — The  employer  pro- 
bably would  state  that  in  his  opmion  a  man 
was  steady  and  honest,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

510.  Supposing  an  employer  §ave  a  testimonial 
of  (character,  knowledge,  physical  ability,  and 
experience  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  an  em- 
ploye, would  not  that  be  an  advantage  to  the 
community  ? — Practically  it  comes  to  a  State's 
testimonial,  that  is  all  it  would  come  to.  We 
always  look  with  the  greatest  possible  suspicion 
upon  testimonials ;  and  as  far  as  our  own  prac- 
tice is  concerned  we  never  give  a  man  a  general 
testimonial  when  he  leaves.  We  are  always 
content  to  answer  to  any  employer  directly  any 
question  with  reference  to  the  man's  character, 
but  we  never  give  him  a  testimonial  that  he  can 
use  generally. 

511.  You  are  not  giving  a  man  a  testimonial 
as  to  his  character  merely  in  the  place.  The 
testimonial  you  give  in  this  case  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  a  testimonial  of  the  man's  knowledge 
and  experience,  and  if  you  give  a  testimonial,  we 
will  say  of  sympathy,  to  a  man  who  is  leaving 
your  employment  that  is  different,  because  in 
this  case  there  is  a  penalty  attached  for  giving 
false  information ;  and,  of  course,  if  a  testimonial 
were  given  to  an  employ^  which  was  not  correct 
it  would  be  fiilse,  I  take  it? — For  what  it  is 
worth  it  might  possess  some  amount  of  weight, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  an  excessively  dangerous 
document  As  members  of  the  Committee 
know  there  are  boilers  of  all  types  and  conditions 
wanting  very  different  treatment  and  care.  If 
you  are  going,  for  instance,  to  ^ve  a  man  a 
testimonial  that  he  has  been  working  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years  at  one  of  your  oldest  stations,  and 
is  a  capable  man  to  Iook  after  these  boilers,  and 
he  gets  a  second-class  certificate  without  any 
restriction  and  without  any  definition  as  to  what 
class  of  boilers  and  machinery  he  has  been 
attached  to,  he  might  go  to  some  other  employer 
and  produce  a  certificate  that  he  is  a  capaole 
man  when  the  chances  are  he  has  had  no 
experience  at  all  with  these  particular  boilers  or 
with  the  particular  method  of  working. 

512.  Would  not  he  be  a  capable  man  so  far  as 
regards  the  number  of  years  that  he  has  been  in 
the  employ  of  his  previous  employer  ? — Not  at 
all.  It  would  be  a  testimonial  tnat  the  man  has 
been  steady  and  sober  as  regards  his  moral 
character,  and  that  is  about  all.  I  think. 

513.  It  says  here  experience  as  well? — 
Experience  means  nothing  really  in  the  present 
day.  As  regards  boiler  work  I  venture  to 
submit  this.    Take  the  case  of  one  of  our  large 
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stations  here  where  we  have  the  older  type  of 
boilers  working  Avdth  40  lbs.  pressure,  the  man  is 
transferred  to  another  station  where  we  have 
water-tube  boilers  of  200  lbs.  and  surface  con- 
densers. 

514.  Then  I  take  it  from  you  that  you  con- 
sider it  not  necessary  for  a  man  in  chaiye  of 
boilers  to  have  experience  ? — I  would  not  like  to 
go  as  far  as  that. 

515.  You  said  it,  you  know  ? — ^No,  pardon  me. 
If  there  is  to  be  no  distinction  in  the  certificates,, 
and  if  a  certificate  is  given  that  a  man  has  been 
in  charge  for  fifteen  years  or  ten  years  of  a 
certain  class  of  boilers,  and  performs  his  duW 
satisfactorily — if  that  is  to  be  a  general  certifi- 
cate that  he  is  capable  of  taking  charge  of  any 
sort  of  boiler,  I  think  it  would  be  an  excessively 
dangerous  document.  He  might  go  from  worfa 
where  he  has  been  employed  loolang  after  low- 
pressure  and  old-tyj)e  boilers  to  be  put  in  charge 
of  a  highly  sensitive  water-tube  boiler,  the 
treatment  of  which  is  totally  different,  and  of 
which  he  has  had  no  experience. 

516.  However,  you  state  generally  that  you 
are  not  hostile  to  the  Bill  as  a  whole  ? — I  should 
like  to  limit  that.  What  I  say  is  this,  that  as 
a  general  expression  of  opimon,  neither  my 
directors  nor  the  directors  of  the  metropolitan 
water  companies  think  there  is  any  necessity 
for  such  a  bill,  but  if  there  is  to  be  a  case  of 
exemption  it  should  be  the  metropolitan  water 
companies. 

517.  It  simply  comes  to  the  combination. 
You  think  that  there  might  be  a  combination  ? 
— ^We   venture  to   suggest   that   it  can  do  no 

Possible  good,    and   it   may  do   an   infinity  of 
arm. 

518.  Do  not  you  concede  the  right  for  men 
to  combine  for  the  removal  of  grievances  ? — 
Certainly. 

519.  You  know  employers  themselves  com- 
bine ? — ^Certainly. 

520.  And  what  is  good  for  the  goose  I  pre- 
sume is  good  for  the  gander  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  that  always  follows. 

521.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  with 
your  men  ? — No,  very  little  ;  with  the  older 
men  practically  none.  As  I  say,  the  answer  to 
that  is  that  we  have  men  for  tnree  generations 
in  the  company's  service. 

522.  You  treat  your  men  properly,  and  then 
there  is  no  necessity  for  it  ? — Tnat  is  what  we 
try  to  do. 

Mr.  WUliaTn  Allan. 

523.  What  objections  have  you  jrot  to  a  man 
having  charge  of  boilers  being  certificated  ? — 
What  I  feel  is  that  it  is  beginning  at  the 
wrong  end.  If  anything  is  to  be  certificated 
it  should  be  the  thing  that  can  do  harm,  the 
boiler  itself  The  man  is  practically  powerless 
to  do  either  good  or  harm.  In  the  case  of  a 
properly  equipped  boiler  he  may  bring  the 
works  to  a  standstill  or  do  material  mischief  to 
the  boiler  itself,  but,  as  regards  danger  to  life 
and  limb,  I  think  it  is  a  bogey  more  or  less. 

524.  Do  you  look  upon  a  man  having  a  cer- 
tificate as  Dcing  of  no  more  value  than  a  man 
without  one? — It  depends  on  the  certificate,  I 

think. 

D  2  525.  You 
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525.  You  do  believe  in  engineers  being  certifi- 
cated for  steamships  ? — Yes. 

526.  Wliy  ? — ^There  vou  have  no  remedv.  In 
the  event  of  an  incompetent  man  going  to  sea 
he  migh^  endanger  the  lives  of  everybody  on 
board.  The  captain  has  no  possible  chance  of 
remedying  the  defect  until  it  is  too  late. 

527.  Suppose  you  had  a  fireman  at  one  of 
your  boUers  who  knew  when  the  pressure  gauge 
was  sticking  and  when  his  feed  valve  was  not 

•operating  properly — ^suppose  you  had  a  man  of 
that  class  looting  after  your  boiler  would  not 
you  be  more  satisfied  with  a  man  of  that 
character  than  with  a  man  who  did  not  know  that 
his  gauge  was  sticking  or  the  feed  valve  fast  1 
You  cannot  always  have  an  inspector  at  the 
boiler,  you  know. — No,  but,  of  course,  we  should 
take  very  good  care  that  a  man  who  had  not 
that  knowledge  was  never  put  in  charge  of  a 
boiler. 

528.  How  would  you  know  it  ?  The  man  is 
standing  there ;  there  is  nobody  over  him  ;  how 
would  vou  find  it  out  ? — If  he  is  in  such  a  state 
of  mind  that  he  would  not  pay  attention,  no 
amount  of  certificates  would  make  him.  We 
should  find  out  that  his  knowledge  was  sufficient 
for  that  before  he  went  to  work,  and  if  he  is  drunk 
or  sleepy  or  anything  of  the  sort,  he  might  get 
fifty  certificates,  and  it  would  not  help  him  or 
help  you. 

529.  You  mean  to  say,  therefore,  that  a  cer- 
tificated man  is  of  no  value  to  you  at  all  ? — As 
regards  the  metropolitan  water  companies, 
absolutely  none.  I  am  perfectly  certain,  espe- 
cially with  certificates  such  as  provided  at  the 
top  of  page  3,  that  I  should  attach  no  weight  at 
all  to  a  certificate. 

530.  Are  you  aware  that  certificates  have  to  be 
granted  to  all  men  who  look  after  boilers  and 
engines  in  the  Colonies  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it, 
but  I  heard  it  the  other  day  here. 

531.  Why  do  you  object  to  it? — My  know- 
ledge of  the  conditions  there  is  absolutely 
nothing,  and  any  opinion  I  might  give  would 
be  worth  nothing. 

532.  I  take  it  from  what  I  have  heard  of  your 
Answers  to  preceding  questions  that  you  dbread 
the  union  of  the  men  more  than  the  certificate  ? 
— I  think  the  certificate  does  neither  good  nor 
harm  but  as  a  certificate ;  it  specialises  those  men, 
and  when  anything  does  that  it  always  tends  to 
limit  the  supply  of  labour  at  critical  times,  and 
to  that  extent  it  puts  the  company  into  the 
hands  of  the  men. 

533.  If  your  argument  holds  good — I  speak 
now  as  an  engineer  to  an  engineer — how  is  it 
that  the  shipowners  of  this  country  have  found 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  any  supply  of 
engineers  for  their  vessels  since  the  "year  w'hen 
they  were  certificated,  now  30  years  ago  and 
more  ? — ^Well,  of  course,  it  is  rather  a  different 
-class. 

534.  Oh !  no ;  they  are  the  same  class  ? — They 
are  a  different  class  of  men ;  men  who  pass  as 
sea-going  engineers. 

535.  Suppose  a  fireman  came  to  you  with  a 
second-class  or  a  first-class  Board  of  Trade  certi- 
ficate that  he  was  a  capable  fireman,  and,  of 
course,  that  certificate  bore  on  the  face  of  it  that 
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he  was  a  steady  man  and  that  he  knew  his 
business,  and  he  asked  for  a  situation,  I  ask  yoii 
would  you  not  rather  take  a  man  of  that 
character,  having  that  paper  in  his  hand,  certi- 
fied to  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  than  a  mere 
labourer  whom  you  would  train  up  ?  I  ask  you 
that  as  an  engineer  ? — Certainly  I  snould. 

536.  You  would  prefer  the  man  with  the  cer- 
tificate?— I  should  prefer  the  man  with  the 
Board  of  Trade  certificate. 

537.  To  a  man  who  had  no  certificate  ? — Yes, 
but  then  it  is  comparing  gold  with  copper ; 
comparing  two  dissimilar  things.  It  is  not 
likely  you  will  get  men  who  hold  the  Board  of 
Trade  certificate  to  work  as  firemen. 

538.  I  put  it  to  you  as  an  engineer,  suppose  a 
fireman  comes  to  you  and  asks  you  for  a  jod,  auil 
he  says :  There  is  my  certificiite,  will  you  look  at 
it,  and  he  has  a  character  from  his  last  place 
which  is  satisfactory  to  you,  and  another  iiian 
comes  forward  and  asks  for  that  job,  who  Ls  a 
mere  labourer  and  has  no  certificate,  I  ask  you, 
as  an  engineer,  which  man  would  you  employ  ? 
— Candidly,  I  think  I  should  take  the  man  with 
the  certificate,  but  for  this  reason.  The 
examination  the  man  has  passed  through  is 
a  totally  different  thing  to  the  examination  he 
would  need  to  pass  for  the  certificate  here.  The 
one  is  an  actual  test  of  a  man's  abiUty;  the 
examination  for  the  Board  of  Trade  certificate  is 
not  a  thing  to  be  taken  casually ;  the  man  miLst 
be  a  capable  mechanic  or  engineer.  In  addition 
to  that  the  certificate  bears  the  discharge,  and 
you  would  see  the  character  the  man  has  borne, 
whether  he  is  sober,  reliable  and  trustworthy,  so 
that  it  is  a  complete  document  in  itself. 

539.  A  man  comes  to  you  with  a  fireman's 
certificate,  say  second-class,  and  he  asks  you  for 
a  situation,  and  you  read  his  paper  from  the 
last  place  where  he  was  employea — a  good  steady 
man  with  a  second-class  certificate,  and  a 
labourer  comes  and  asks  to  be  a  fireman  with 
you,  this  man  comes  with  his  bit  of  paper 
showing  what  he  knows ;  he  has  been  examined 
in  the  elementary  qualifications  of  knowing  the 
fittings  of  a  boiler,  the  safety  valve  spindle 
stickmg,  the  feed  valve  sticking  and  some 
knowledge  in  working  properly,  and  all  those 
things — he  comes  to  you  with  tnat,  and  here  is 
a  labourer  asking  for  the  same  job;  which  ot 
those  two  men  would  you  employ  and  be  more 
satisfied  with  ? — May  I  extend  the  question  a 
httle  ? 

540.  No.  Stick  to  that.  Here  are  two  men 
asking  you  for  a  job,  which  of  the  two  men 
woula  you  employ  as  an  engineer  and  manager  ? 
— Unless  I  Knew  how  he  obtained  that 
certificate 

541 .  You  have  the  Board  of  Trade  impri  iruit  it  r 
on  it? — I  do  not  think  the  Board  of  Trade 
certificate,  if  it  is  to  be  obtained  in  that  way,  is 
worth  an5rtliing.  If  that  man  came  to  me  with 
a  certificate,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  labourer  came  with  a  testimonial,  say, 
from  such  as  myself,  although  he  might  hold 
no  certificate  I  would  infinitely  prefer  the 
testimonial  from  the  man  I  knew  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  certificate  got  from  I   do   not  know 

where. 

542.  You 
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542.  You  are  opening  up  a  very  great  ques- 
tion. Do  you  mean  to  tell  mo  that  you  place  no 
value  on  the  Board  of  Trade  certificate  ? — Not  if 
obtained  in  that  way.  I  should  put  great 
reliance  on  a  certificate  of  a  sea-going  engineer 
because  I  know  the  examination  that  they  have 
to  pass,  but  I  should  certainly  put  no  reliance 
on  a  certificate  which  could  be  obtained  from  a 
recommendation  from  any  two  more  or  less 
unknown  persons. 

543.  Yes,  but  he  has  to  pass  the  examination  ? 
— Practically,  the  second  class  provides  for  no 
examination. 

544.  Supposing  you  give  a  man  a  character  as 
a  first-class  man  and  he  served  von  well,  and  he 
was  commg  to  serve  me,  and  he  gets  a  second- 
class  certificate  on  your  recommendation,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  according  to  his  knowledge, 
would  you  object  to  employ  him  simply  because 
he  had  that  certificate  ? — No,  not  object ;  but  it 
would  not  add  any  inducement  to  employ  him 
if  I  did  not  know  the  character  of  the  person 
who  recommended  him  for  the  certificate.  As  I 
said  before,  it  would  simply  be  a  certified  testi- 
monial, and  I  would  put  a  great  deal  more 
reliance  on  a  testimonial  from  a  man  I  knew, 
although  he  might  not  have  got  the  certificate, 
than  I  would  on  the  certificate  backed  up  by 
testimonial  from  the  man  I  did  not  know. 

545.  Then  I  understand  you  place  no  value  on 
the  certificate  at  all? — 1  did  not  say  that.  I 
should  put  the  greatest  possible  reliance  on  a 
certificate  if  that  certificate  is  obtained  after 
competent  examination,  but  I  would  not  put  any 
reliance  on  a  certificate  obtained  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  any  more  or  less  unknown  person. 

Sir  Francis  Poivdl. 

546.  You  do  not  appear  to  attach  much  im- 

Eortance  to  certificates  as  described  in  the  Bill 
efore  us  « — None ;  I   think  they  would  be  ex- 
tremely dangerous  documents. 

547.  I  have  in  my  mind  the  possibility  that  a 
certificate  might  be  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  or  ten 
years  old.  What  importance  should  you  attach 
to  such  a  certificate  as  that  ?  A  man's  character 
may  have  failed  in  the  inters^al;  his  physical 
ability^  may  be  greatly  impaired  ?— Yes,  it  is  a 
condition  of  things  that  is  always  occurring. 

548.  Against  which  you  have  to  guard  when 
you  are  choosing  candidates  ? — Exactly,  that  is 
what  I  meant  when  I  said  I  should  place  a  great 
deal  more  reliance  on  a  testimonial  from  a  man 
I  knew  than  on  a  certificate  obtained  from  I  did 
not  know  where. 

Mr.  Tomlinson, 

549.  There  is  one  point  wants  clearing  up. 
You  have  been  askea  a  good  deal  about  the 
second-class  certificates.  wTiat  size  of  boilers  and 
engines  have  you  at  your  works  ? — We  have  all 
sizes.^  We  have  the  largest  pumping  engines 
running.  The  largest  engine  we  have  is  112-inch 
cylinder  and  10-foot  stroke. 

550.  Your  engines  are  correspondingly  large  ? 
— They  are. 

551.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  this  Bill 
applies  not  only  to  boilers,  but  to  engines.  Look 
at  the  top  of  page  2,  Clause  6.  "  A  person  taking 
charge  or  control  of  any  boiler  or  engine  "  ?  -  - 
Yes. 


Mr.  Tomlinson — continued. 

552.  It  requires  certificates  in  the  case  of 
engines  as  well  as  boilers  ? — Yes. 

553.  "  A  person  taking  charge  or  control  of 
any  boiler  or  engine  to  which  this  Act  applies  of 
5-norse  power  or  upwards,  or  of  any  engine 
to  which  this  Act  applies,  used  for  Avinding 
workmen  or  minerals  up  or  down  the  shaft  of  a 
mine  " — that  is  to  say,  any  boiler  or  engine  of 
5-horse  power  and  upwards,  and  also  any  engine 
used  for  winding,  whether  it  is  5-horse  power 
or  below  5-horse  power;  that  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  clause — "  must  hold  a  first-class 
certificate  or  a  special  certificate  of  service  under 

"this  Act."     Leaving  out  the  special  certificate  of 
service  for  a  moment,  you  have  been  asked  a 

food  deal   about    the    second-class  certificates, 
[ave  you  any  boilers  or  engines  of  less  than 
5-horse  power  '. — No,  I  feel  siure  we  have  not. 

554.  Then  the  question  of  a  second-class 
certificate  has  no  relation  to  anything  about  your 
works  ? — I  may  be  wrong  about  my  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bill,  but  I  take  it  it  would  be  a 
secotid-class  certificate  we  should  need.  I 
thought  we  should  come  under  Sub-section  2  of 
that  Clause. 

555.  You  have  not  had  your  attention  drawn 
to  that  ? — No. 

556.  If  it  is  true  that  the  second-class  certifi- 
cate only  applies  to  engines  and  boilers  under 
5-horse  power  all  the  examination  with  refer- 
ence to  second-class  certificates  has  no  relation  to 
anything  belonging  to  your  works  ? — No,  if  that 
is  so. 

557.  Something  has  been  said  about  the  sea- 
going engineers ;  do  you  happen  to  know  what 
numoer  of  persons  are  required  to  carry  these 
Board  of  Trade  certificates  ?  Are  you  personally 
acquainted  with  the  arrangements  with  refer- 
ence to  it  ? — Yes,  I  know  the  examination. 

568.  Do  you  know  what  persons  are  required 
to  take  out  the  certificates  ? — Yes. 

559.  Is  it  every  boiler-man  ? — No,  it  is  only 
the  engine-room  staff  of  passenger  steamers,  i 
may  be  wrong,  but  my  impression  was  that  the 
whole  of  the  engine-room  staff  in  passenger 
steamers  is  required  by  the  Act  to  be  certifi- 
cated. As  a  matter  of  fact,  Lloyd*s  put  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  pressure  on  owners  so  that  all 
the  men  should  be  certificated,  or  they  will  not 
insure. 

560.  What  do  you  moan  by  "all  the  men  'V — 
All  the  engine-room  staff. 

561.  Not  the  stokers  i — No. 

562.  You  are  now  speaking  with  reference  to 
passenger  steamers  ? — I  think  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment makes  it  compulsory  that  they  should  bo 
certificated. 

563.  Do  you  know  how  it  is  with  reference  to 
cargo  steamers? — I  do  not  think,  as  regards  a 
question  of  law,  there  is  any  enactment  at  all,  but 
Lloyd's  tor  the  purpose  of  insurance  practically 
mate  it  conditional  that  they  shall  be  certifi- 
cated. 

564.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  your  busi- 
ness to  know  what  the  regulations  are  with 
reference  to  the  Board  of  Trade  onboard  steiimers? 
—No. 

565.  With  regard  to  your  own  particular  busi- 
ness, you  say,  in  the  first  place,  so  far  as  saiety  is 
concerned,  there  is  no  necessity  for  this  Bill, 
because  there  have  been  no  accidents  ? " — Yes. 

566.  And 
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566.  And  you  cannot  have  a  greater  security 
than  you  have  at  present  ? — I  believe  that  is  so. 

567.  With  regard  to  the  qnahfications,  let  us 
take  the  first-class  certificate.  The  requirement 
of  the  Bill  would  be  that  every  person — I  sup- 
pose every  person  is  somewhat  limited  by  the 
Bill,  but  some  gentlemen  seemed  to  speak  as  if 
the  scope  of  the  Bill  was  going  to  be  widened, 
at  all  events  that  everv  person  who  comes  within 
the  scope  of  the  Bill  should  pass  an  examination 
not  by  the  Board  of  Trade  out  as  required  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.  What  sort  of  test  do  you 
suppose  the  Secretary  of  State  could  apply  to 
the  qualifications  in  such  a  case  ? — Of  course, 
the-^only  test  he  could  apply  that  would  be 
possible,  I  think,  would  be  as  regards  his 
technical  knowledge. 

568.  As  a  matter  of  practice  you  never  found 
any  difficulty  in  testing  the  technical  knowledge 
of  the  pei-sons  employed  by  you  in  charge  ot 
boilers? — No,  you  would  find  that  out  in  an 
hour's  working. 

569.  Do  you  consider  that  the  moral  qualities, 
nerve,  attention  and  sobriety  are  as  important 
as  the  technical  qualifications  ? — That  is  what 
we  consider  to  be  the  danger  of  the  certificate ; 
the  one  you  can  find  out  for  yourself  in  an  hour, 
and  it  speaks  for  itself,  and  tne  other  you  might 
not  find  out  for  a  very  long  time,  and  no  certifi- 
cate will  find  it  out  for  you. 

570.  If  this  Bill  were  passed  you  might  have 
two  men  before  you,  one  who  had  sufficient 
technical  knowledge  for  your  purpose  but  not 
enough  to  pass  an  examination,  who  was  in  other 
respects  a  much  better  man  than  a  certificiited 
man,  and  you  would  be  obliged  to  reject  him 
and  put  the  mferior  man  in  his  place  ?— Yes, 
that  would  happen  very  often. 

571.  You  see  at  the  top  of  page  3  the  proposal 
of  the  Bill  is  that  every  person  who  produces 
testimonials  from  o-t  least  two  persons  which 
satisfy  the  Secretary  of  State  of  certain  qualities 
is  to  receive  a  second-class  certificate  ? — Yes. 

572.  I  suppose  you  will  understand  that  if 
those  certificates  are  required  at  all  an  enormous 
number  of  them  would  be  required  ? — Clearly. 

57*^.  An  enormous  amount  of  correspondence 
would  be  thrown  on  the  Secretary  of  State.  Do 
you  think  the  Secretary  of  State  could  dis- 
criminate between  one  testimonial  and  another 
among  the  many  thousands? — Of  course  it 
would  want  an  enormous  staff  and  an  enormous 
amount  of  inquiry,  and  when  obtained  I  cannot 

see  that  it  would  be  of  anv  value. 

•/ 

Mr.  OaUoway. 

574.  1  quite  see  the  difficulty  of  asking  you 
with  regard  to  marine  engines,  which  Mr. 
Tomlinson  pointed  out,  but  you  were  asked  some 
questions  by  a  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of 
tne  table,  and  I  want  to  make  quite  clear  one  or 
two  points.  There  are  only  a  certain  number  of 
Board  of  Trade  certificates  held.  There  are 
only  a  certain  number  of  men  who  have  them 
at  the  present  time  ? — That  is  so. 

575.  Is  the  number  limited  or  not  ? — I  do  not 
know  of  any  limitation. 

576.  I  am  asking  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  supply  and  demand.  In  your  experience, 
supposing  that  the  Board  of  Trade  certificated 
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men  became  exhausted  and  more  men  were 
required  to  perform  the  duties  which  usually  arc 
performed  by  Board  of  Trade  certificated  men 
aie  there  at  the  present  time  men  competent  to 
hold  that  certificate  who  do  not  hold  it  ? — Oh, , 
yes,  many  I  should  think. 

577.  Your  objection  to  this  Bill,  I  understand 
is  that  if  the  certificates  were  necessary  in  the 
case  of  your  company  the  number  of  men  who< 
would  hold  those  certificates  would  also  bo  ^ 
limited,  and  there  would  not  be  that  margin 
which  there  now  is  with  respect  to  Board  of 
Trade  certicates  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

578.  Altogether  irrespective  of  the  conditions 
of  Board  of  Trade  certificates,  that  is  the  point 
you  wanted  to  make  cleax  ? — Yes. 

579.  You  mentioned  with  regard  to  your  own 
boilers  that  you  do  iDt  have  them  inspected  by 
any  insurance  company  ? — No,  we  do  not. 

580.  You  inspect  them  yourselves  ? — Yes. 

581.  How    often    do    you    inspect  them  ? — 
Whenever  the  boiler  comes    out  it  is  cleaned, 
inside  and  out. 

582.  How  often  does  it  come  out  ? — It  depends 
on  whether  it  is  working  with  a  jet  condensing 
engine  or  with  a  surface  condenser,  and  it  to 
some  extent  depends  as  to  whether  the  work  is 
heavy  continuously  night  and  day  or  inter- 
mittent. As  a  general  rule  they  would  come 
out  in  about  six  weeks  or  two  months  after  night 
and  day  working. 

583.  You  have  in  your  works,  I  take  it,  at  all^ 
events  there  are  in  the  country,  many  different 
classes  of  boilers  ? — Yes. 

584.  Could  3^ou  very  roughly  give  the  Com- 
mittee an  idea  of  the  different  kinds  of  boilers 
that  exist  ?  My  reason  for  putting  the  question 
to  you  is  that  I  want  to  find  out  from  you 
whether  you  are  or  are  not  of  the  opinion  that  a 
man  may  be  competent  to  take  charge  of  one 
class  of  boiler  and  not  of  another  class  of  boiler, 
though  no  distinction  is  made  in  the  Bill  as  to 
the  various  kinds  of  boilers  ? — The  older  boilers 
are  of  the  Cornish  type,  worked  under  apressure 
of  about  40  lbs.  to  tne  square  inch.  Trie  next 
are  Lancashire  double-flued  boilers,  fitted  with 
Fox's  tubes,  worked  under  pressures  ranging 
from  40  lbs.  to  100  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  The 
others  are  Galloway  boilers,  working  up  to 
100  lbs.  Then  we  have  boilers  of  the  locomotive 
type,  working  up  to  1 40  lbs. ;  and  we  have  water- 
tube  boilers  both  of  the  Babcock  and  of  the 
Denayer  type,  working  up  to  200  lbs. 

585.  You  have  no  BeUevUles  ? — ^We  have  no  > 
Bellevilles. 

686.  WiU  you  tell  the  Committee  whether,  in 
your  opinion,  taking  your  workmen  as  a  whole, 
they  are  all  capable  or  not  of  taking  charge  of 
each  of  these  types  of  boilers  ? — A  man  coming 
from  one  of  the  older  Cornish  boilers  would  of 
course  be  quite  unsuitable  at  first  to  be  put  in 
charge  of  a  Babcock  boiler  working  under  the 
higher  pressure. 

587.  In  the  BUI  there  is  no  provision  made  in 
the  certificate  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  grant  for  stating  what  particular  class  of 
experience  the  man  has  had  with  re^rd  to  any 
particular  type  of  boiler? — No;  I  tried  to 
emphasise  that  at  an  earlier  stage. 

588.  Therefore^. 
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588.  Therefore,  according  to  your  answers 
now,  I  may  take  it  from  you  that  this  certificate 
might  be  a  very  dangerous  weapon.  Might  not 
the  employer  take  the  certificate  as  evidence  of 
the  man  s  capability  of  managing  a  type  of 
boiler  which  ne  was  thoroughly  unsuitable  to 
manage  ? — Yes.  I  think  the  certificate  is  open 
to  being  a  very  dangerous  document. 

589.  In    that    particular   regard  ^ — Yes.     Of 
-  conrse  a  man  who  has  had  training  for  a  low- 

Eressure  boiler  would  the  more  readily  pick  up 
is  work  in  a  high-pressure  boiler. 

590.  That  is  not  the  point.  But  this  is  §oing 
to  be  a  certificate  that  the  man  understanus  his 
work  ? — Take  a  man  out  of  one  boiler  room  and 

Sut  him  into  another ;  that  he  should  do  his 
uty  satisfectorly  is  more  than  (jould  be 
expected  in  the  case  of  nine  men  out  of  ten.  1 
think  I  endeavoured  to  give  practically  the 
substance  of  this  in  the  earlier  sta^e  of  the 
examination. 

591.  Taking  the  construction  of  the  boilers  as 
they  are  now  manufactured,  is  it  your  opinion 
that  a  man  holding  a  certificate  would  give  any 
greater  guarantee  as  to  the  safety  of  a  boiler  so 
far  as  liie  and  limb  were  concerned  than  at 
present  exists  without  a  certificate? — No.  I 
think,  as  I  have  tried  to  say,  the  certificate  ^^ould 
probably  lure  the  employer  into  a  false  sense  of 
security  altogether. 

Sir  Alfred  Hivhimni. 

592.  Supposing  a  man  applied  to  you  for  a 
situation  to  take  charge  of  a  boiler,  what  course 
would  you  take  ? — Do  you  mean  as  regards  my 

.  own  company  ? 

593.  I  am  not  speaking  of  your  piirticular 
companv,  but  of  you  as  an  engineer  and 
an  employer  of  labour  Supposing  a  man  came 
to  you  and  asked  you  for  a  joo,  what  would  you 
say  to  him  ? — The  first  inquiry,  in  the  unlikely 

•  event  that  you  are  going  to  put  him  in  charge  of 
a  boiler  straight  away,  is  this :  You  would  find 
out  where  he  had  been  employed.  You  would 
get  some  sort  of  reference  to  his  hist  employer 
to  find  out  what  sort  of  character  he  had  borne 
his  reasons  for  leaving,  the  type  of  boiler  of 
which  he  has  been  in  charge,  and  the  length  of 
his  service.  Practically  those  would  be  the 
principal  questions. 

594.  You  said  in  answer  to  a  question  you  did 
not  place  much  reliance  upon  testimonials.  I 
take  it,  therefore,  you  would  make  personal 
enquiry  ? — ^Always.  We  never  give  a  general 
testimonial,  and  we  never  ask  for  one.  In  fact, 
if  we  had  one  we  should  attach  no  importance  to 
it  It  is  really  the  length  of  service  and  the 
person  by  whom  he  was  last  employed. 

595.  In  your  opinion,  as  an  employer  of 
labour,  you  think  such  an  examination  as  you 
would  put  a  man  through,  and  as  you  would 
make  into  his  character,  would  be  much  more 
effective  than  any  examination  which  could  pos- 
sibly be  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  would 
be  bound  to  be  influenced  by  the  two  persons 
giving  the  certificate  ? — I  do. 

596.  Of  course,  it  is  only  the  careless  employer 
we  want  to  guard  against.  The  carefid  employer 
does  not  require  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  keep 
him  straight  ?— No. 


Sir  xilfred  Hichnan — continued. 

597.  Would  you  suggest  that  a  careless  em- 
ployer might  be  induced  to  take  less  precaution 
m  the  case  of  a  certificated  man  under  the  Act 
than  he  would  take  in  the  ordinary  way  ? — Yes. 
I  think  he  would  feel  that  the  whole  respon- 
sibility had  been  shifted  from  him. 

598.  You  think  it  would  be  mischievous  to 
remove  that  responsibility  from  the  shoulders  on 
which  it  ought  properly  to  rest  ? — Yes.  I  think 
he  would  be  only  too  ready  to  get  rid  of  that 
responsibility  in  some  cases.  It  is  only  those 
mischievous  cases  that  the  Act  would  shelter. 

Mr.  Crean. 

599.  Uo  I  understand  you  rightly  to  say 
that  you  would  raly  on  a  first-class  certificated 
man  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  1  should  rely  on 
it  at  all.  1  think,  as  I  said  before,  1  should 
rely  a  great  deal  more  on  the  character  of  the 
man  as  obtAined  from  his  last  employer  than 
on  any  number  of  certificates. 

600.  I  mean  as  to  his  capability  to  do  the 
work  ? — I  should  not  trouble  my  head  a  bit 
about  that,  because  his  first  hour  s  work  would 
show  it.  If  he  was  not  able  to  do  his  work 
within  a  hour  we  should  find  that  out.  He 
would  either  be  short  of  steam,  or  smothering 
the  place  with  smoke,  or  short  of  feed. 

601.  That  is  not  the  question  I  am  asking  you 
It  is  in  consequence  of  an  answer  you  gave  to  a 
similar  question  put  to  you  by  Mr.  Allan 
Would  you  place  any  reliance  on  a  Board  of 
Trade  first-ciass  certificate  as  at  present  given  ? 
—A  marine  engineer's  first-class  Board  of  Trade 
certificate  ? 

602.  Yes  ? — Certainly ;  but  then  that  is  a 
very  different  examination,  and  a  verv  different 
certificate  to  that  shadowed  forth  in  the  Bill. 

603.  I  understand  that,  but  this  is  a  first-class 
certificate  ? — Clearlv. 

b04.  You  would,  attach  some  importance 
anyhow,  to  a  first-class  certificate  ? — I  should 
certainly  believe  that  a  man  who  holds  a  first- 
class  Board  of  Trade  certifiate  is  an  educated 
capable  man. 

605.  That  is  attaching  some  importance  to  it  ? 
— Clearly. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman, 

606.  What  you  mean  when  you  say  yon 
place  reliance  on  a  first-class  certificate  is  a 
hrst-class  certificate  as  at  present  provided  by 
law,  not  as  provided  by  this  Act? — Oh,  no, 
there  is  no  comparison  between  the  two  at  all. 

Mr.  Crean. 

607.  How  can  you  assume  there  is  no  com- 
parison when  you  do  not  know  the  examination 
the  man  would  be  subjected  to  for  a  first-class 
certificate  ? — The  examination,  1  take  it,  is 
limited  to  a  certificate  of  two  persons. 

608.  No,  the  first-class  certificate  I  am  speak- 
ing of  Look  at  the  Bill  again.  I  am  connning 
myself  to  a  first-class  certificate.  The  second- 
class  certificate,  of  course,  is  a  certificate  from 
the  employers  as  to  his  competence.  You  have 
satisfied  me  so  far  that  you  would  have  some 
reliance  in  the  capabilities  of  the  man.  I  do 
not  say  as  to  his  character,  if  he  h;id  a  first-class 
certificate,  to  do  the  necessar}'^  work  of  a  boiler 
house  ? — I  should  like  to  know  what  the  nature 
of  the  examination  is  before  I  give  y a  answer  to 

that 
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that  question.  The  question,  as  I  understood  it, 
was  :  should  I  place  any  reliance  on  the  present 
hrst-class  Board  of  Trade  certificate  ?  Distinctly 
yes,  because  I  know  what  that  examination  in 
general  terms  is,  and  it  is  a  very  searching  and 
trying  one,  and  any  man  that  passes  it  must 
have  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge.  To  that 
extent  he  is  entitled  to  a  great  amoimt  of  respect, 
but  as  far  as  I  understand  the  Bill  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  auj  such  test  would  be  applied 
.  to  a  man  who  applies  for  either  a  first  or  second- 
class  certificate. 

609.  A^ssuming  the  fact  that  the  man  has 
a  first-class  certificate  from  any  examining 
authority,  does  this  Bill  in  any  way  debar  you 
from  inquuinff  further  into  the  man's  character  ? 
— No ;  1  thiuK  it  does  not. 

610.  Therefore  the  mere  fact  that  he  has  a 
certificate  of  competency  from  the  examining 
authority  puts  no  impediment  in  your  way  with 
regard  to  finding  the  character  ot  the  man  ? — 
No;  it  would  put  an  impediment  in  our  way 
in  getting  sufficient  labour  in  the  event  of  com- 
bination. 

611.  That  is  your  principal  objection  all  along 
the  line — not  to  the  certificate,  but  to  the  fact 
that  the  certificate  limits  the  area  of  selection  ? 
— Yes ;  it  specialises  the  work. 

612.  It  limits  the  men  for  a  special  class  of 
work.  If  this  Bill  does  not  do  all  that  we  wish 
it  to  do  in  reference  to  qualification,  character, 
&c.,  as  specified  here,  does  not  it  go  some  portion 
of  the  way  ? — I  do  not  think  so;  not  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

613.  Does  not  it  as  to  qualificiition  ? — No;  as 
regards  qualification  I  do  not  think  it  does  any- 
thmg  that  is  of  any  practical  use. 

614.  We  are  dealing  with  the  second-class 
certificate  ? — Yes ;  or  with  any  certificate. 

615.  With  anv  certificate  ? — ^Yes,  even  the 
first  class,  I  think  so. 

616.  You  think  it  does  not  give  any  guarantee 
as  to  the  man's  qualification  ? — It  only  means 
that  the  man  has  had  charge  for  12  months. 

617.  You  say  any  certificate.  That  is  going 
back  to  the  first  class  as  well  as  the  second.  A 
man  may  be  an  absolute  fool  and  be  kept  there 
for  12  months  by  anv  non-scrupulous  employer  ? 
— Then  I  take  it  ne  would  De  entitled  to  a 
special  certificate  ? 

618.  No ;  I  do  not  see  any  such  thing  in  the 
Bill;  that  is  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Act  ? — Yes. 

619.  That  is  to  secure  that  men  who  are 
already  in  their  employment  shall  not  be  dis- 
possessed of  it  ^ — Yes. 

620.  Then  as  to  the  second-class  certificate, 
for  I  do  not  beUeve  that  your  ejzidence  in  answer 
to  any  questions  asked  you  denies  the  fiict  that 
the  certificate  would  be  of  some  value  where  a 
first-class  certificate  was  issued  under  a  proper 
examination  (I  am  assuming  a  proper  examina- 
tion)— what  you  would  yourself  consider  a  proper 
examination,  and  certificate  of  competency  would 
be  a  guarantee  that  the  man  was  capable  ? — It 
would  be  a  guarantee  that  a  man  had  technical 
knowledge,  but  I  think  that  would  be  an 
extremely  dangerous  thing  to  rely  on  in  the  case 
of  a  boiler  attendant,  because  it  is  the  least 
possible  thing  that  is  of  any  importance. 


621.  It  would  limit  anyhow  the  questions  you 
would  have  to  put  as  to  the  man's  character 
when  you  would  oe  seeking  for  further  informa- 
tion ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  unless  it  set  forth 
the  type  of  boiler  and  all  the  details,  which  is  very 
unlikely. 

622.  Might  I  ask  you,  would  you  accuse  the 
Home  Office  of  being  so  negligent  of  their  duty, 
and  of  the  particular  functions  they  have  to 
perform  to  tne  State,  that  they  would,  without 
satisfying  themselves  thoroughly  that  the  man 
was  competent,  grant  a  first-class  certificate  to  a 
man  ? — I  cannot  imagine  how  it  is  possible  for  a 
certificate  to  show  that  a  man  is  capable  of  taking 
charge  of  any  type  of  boiler  or  any  class  of  boiler. 

623.  Would  not  the  examination  show  it  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  it  would.  1  mean  the  ex- 
amination would  show  that  a  man,  as  Mr.  Allan 
put  it,  knows  the  use  of  a  pressure  gauge  and  a 
water  gauge,  but  it  would  not  give  an  employer 
the  information  that  he  wants  as  regards  the 
type  of  boiler  he  has  been  working,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  his  duties. 
There  are  plenty  of  men  who  could  pass  an  ex- 
amination who  would  be  quite  unfit  to  put  in 
charge  of  a  boiler. 

624.  Do  not  you  think  that  whomsoever  the 
Home  Office  would  appoint  to  conduct  the  ex- 
amination would  have  a  knowledge  of  boilers  ? — 
But  he  cannot  have  a  knowledge  of  everj'  man, 
and  it  is  on  that  that  the  japiibilities  of  a  boiler 
attendant  depends. 

625.  That  is  exactly  what  he  is  there  for ;  to 
make  hunself  acquainted  with  the  capabilities  of 
every  man  that  submits  himself  for  examination  ? 
— Yes,  the  technical  capabilities,  but  I  submit 
they  are  of  the  legist  possible  importance  as  re- 
gards the  character  of  the  man  as  a  boiler 
attendant. 

626.  This  Bill,  so  far  as  examination  is  con- 
cerned, will  scarcely  go  farther  than  giving  the 
Home  Office  the  authority  by  direct  examination 
to  specify  a  man's  qualification  ? — Yes. 

627.  1  ou  suggest  that  a  man's  character  the 
employer  must  get  from  some  man  who  knows 
him  ? — Yes. 

628.  You  know  the  penalty  that  there  is  later 
on  in  this  Bill  as  regards  anyone  who  shall 
attempt  to  deceive  the  Home  Office  by  recom- 
mendmg  a  man  for  a  certifiate  who  has  any  of 
the  disabilities  set  forth  there  ? — Yes ;  but  it  is 
quite  possible  for  a  man  to  pass  an  examination 
to-day  and  ^et  a  guarantee  such  as  indicated  in 
this  Act,  wnich  may  be  given  in  perfect  good 
faith,  and  actually  describe  the  man  now,  but  in 
three  years  time  that  may  be  the  most  mislead- 
ing document  you  could  possibly  find  ;  he  might 
become  a  drunkard  in  the  interval,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  certificate  which  would  enable  a 
future  employer  to  know  it. 

629.  He  would  have  no  doubt  of  his  capabili- 
ties— the  certificate  secures  that;  but  he  has  a 
doubt  of  the  man's  character,  and  he  applies 
immediately  to  his  last  employer  ? — But  there  is 
nothing  easier  than  for  an  employer  to  be  mis- 
taken about  that.  Not  only  that,  but  the  man 
might  be  entitled  to  a  testimonial  from  his 
employer  as  to  being  a  steady  and  reliable  man 
to-day,  and  two  or  three  years  hence  he  might 
have  forfeited  that.      There  is  nothing  in  the 
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-certificate  which  would  bring  it  under  the  pur- 
view of  the  Board  of  Trade  again. 

C30.  Would  you  take  as  satisfactory  any  tes- 
timonial or  recommendation  firom  any  employer 
if  it  was  given  two  years  before  he  apphiBd  to 
jou  for  work  ? — But  he  would  have  given  that 
testimonial  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  he  would 
have  obtained  a  certificate  and  he  would  be 
holding  that  certificate  on  the  strength  of  that 
■assurance,  which  was  given  when  the  man  was 
A  reliable  man. 

631.  The  certificate  is  riven  as  to  competency 
primarily  ?-Yes.  *  ^ 

632.  Secondarily  as  to  character.  That  is  the 
secondary  consideration  so  far  as  the  Home 
Office  examination  is  concerned,  because,  as  a 
rule,  the  Home  Office,  having  expert  men  in  the 
technology  of  the  subject,  would,  as  a  natural 
-consequence,  leave  it  to  the  employer  himself  to 
find  out  the  character  of  the  man.  He  should 
•do  that,  because  the  characters  vary.  A  man 
may  be  a  model  of  perfection  to-day,  and  in  a 
week's  time  he  might  become  wrong  ? — That  is 
•exactly  the  danger. 

633.  I  do  not  see  that  this  Bill  creates  that 
•danger.  How  does  this  Bill  create  that  particular 
danger  ?  Does  not  the  danger  exist  at  present 
that  the  man  may  lose  his  character  ? — Yes ;  but 
now  we  have  the  guarantee,  as  I  tried  to  explain 
just  now.  We  do  not  rely  on  anything  but  a 
recent  testimonial.  We  do  not  take  a  genend 
testimonial  from  any  man.  We  refer  directly 
to  his  last  employer,  and  we  know  his  reason  for 
leaving,  and  his  character  when  he  left.  By 
that  means  we  verify,  and  we  know  exactly  that, 
•as  figir  as  that  employer's  knowledge  is  concerned, 
the  man  is  a  trustworthy  man. 

634.  How  does  the  Bill  alter  it  ? — It  alters  it 
in  this  way :  that  supposing  that  any  two  persons 
certify  to  the  Board  oi  Trade  to-day  that  the  man 
is  a  capable  and  satisfactory  man  he  would  be 
•entitled  to  a  second  class  certificate,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

635.  Yes  ? — The  certificate  would  be  given  for 
aU  time,  but  in  two,  three  or  five  years*  time 
that  man's  character  might  have  totally  changed 
And  rendered  him  unfit  for  holding  a  certificate. 
There  is  nothing  that  cancels  it. 

636.  That  is  where  the  new  question  comes  in. 
Tou  cannot  take  it  for  granted  that  if  a  man 
receives  a  certificate  to-day  for  competency  and 
good  character  that  that  certificate  should  be  the 
same  value  in  two  years  or  12  months  time  as 
when  it  was  issued  ? — No,  and  I  say  we  never 
take  a  certificate  like  that  now,  but  I  say  under 
the  Act  you  would  have  to  take  it. 

637.  where  does  this  Bill  compel  you  to  take 
any  man  on  because  he  has  a  certificate  ? — It 
does  not  compel  you  to  do  so,  but  I  say  that 
is  the  mischief  of  tne  Bill,  that  it  lulls  an; 
into  a  fjEtlse  security.  He  gets  a  certificate 
has  been  given  on  totally  different  grounds  from 
those  appertaining  at  the  time,  and  that  certifi- 
•cate  remains  in  the  man's  possession  although 
he  may  be  totally  unfit  to  hold  it. 

638.  Would  it  deceive  you  ? — It  might  in  the 
first  place,  but  I  would  not  rely  on  it.  I  should 
not  hold  these  certificates  to  be  worth  anything, 
And  I  would  not  rely  on  them,  but  it  might 
very  easily  deceive  anybody  who   was    not  an 
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engineer,    and    who   would    attach    a   certain 
amoimt  of  weight  to  it. 

639.  I  want  you  to  speak  for  yourself.  Would 
this  particular  certificate  deceive  you? — No, 
absolutely  not,  because  I  should  not  rely  on  it 
in  any  sense  or  form. 

640.  Therefore  it  could  do  no  earthly  harm 
except  to  the  extent  you  foreshadowed,  that  it 
would  limit  your  selection  of  men  ? — No,  I  think 
it  might  do  a  great  deal  of  harm.  I  think  a 
general  document  like  that  going  about  the 
country  in  the  hands  of  incompetent  men  might 
bring  a  tremendous  amount  ofVischief  abouU 

641.  How  can  they  be  incompetent  men? — 
Because  they  would  be  incompetent  men  when 
they  became  unreliable.  I  say  distinctly  the 
most  dangerous  type  of  incompetent  men. 

642.  Then,  of  course,  you  would  question  their 
last  employer  as  to  tneir  character,  and  the 
answer  you  would  receive  would  secure  you  as 
it  does  at  present? — But  you  see  if  a  man  is 
holding  a  certificate  like  that  we  might  as  a 
matter  of  private  practice  do  what  you  suggest, 
but  it  might  not  be  everybody's  practice  to 
enquire  from  the  last  employer.  They  would 
take  a  certificate  for  a  guarantee  that  he  now  is 
a  reliable  and  capable  man. 

643.  No  one  would  be  satisfied  with  a  character 
received  two  or  three  years  ago  when  they  em- 
ployed a  man  afresh  ? — When  a  man  came  with 
a  State  certificate  that  he  is  a  reliable  man,  any- 
body would  be  entitled  to  rely  on  it. 

644.  But  with  a  certificate  now,  only  as  to  his 
character  when  he  received  the  certificate,  his 
character  should  be  traced  from  his  last  em- 
ployer ? — Well,  if  all  these  thiftgs  were  pointed 
out  to  everybody  it  might  do. 

Mr.  Nannetti, 

645.  You  stated  in  answer  to  Mr.  Crean  that 
you  would  pay  no  attention,  or  you  would  put 
no  value  on  a  certificate  as  it  is  granted  under 
this  Bill? — I  think  not.  I  do  not  think  we 
should. 

646.  On  the  ground  that,  of  course,  you  say 
that  it  is  given  by  one  employer  who  might  have 
a  particular  type  of  boilers  that  they  would  be 
working  on.  Did  you  look  at  the  fifteenth  clause 
in  this  Bill?— Yes. 

647.  Dp  you  see  in  it  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  have  the  power  of  appointing  an 
individual  who  would  examine  the  candidate, 
and  making  regulations  "with  respect  to  the 
times  and  places  of  examinations  "  and  "  with 
respect  to  tne  subjects  lor  and  the  luode  of  con- 
ducting the  examination  of  candidates,"  and 
with  respect  to  his  "  physical  ability,  experience, 
and  character."  Now,  1  would  like  to  put  this 
to  you :  Would  not  it  be  in  your  mind  tnat  the 
Secretary  of  State  would  appoint  a  practical 
person  to  conduct  this  exammation,  and  that 
the  tests  that  would  be  put  by  the  inspector 
to  the  candidate  would  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
that  he  would  be  able  to-  test  his  fitness  for  a 
certificate  ? — Those  regulations  are  for  first-class 
certificates  ? 

648.  Yes? — ^Yes;  it  was  more  especially  to 
the  second-class  certificates  to  which  my  evidence 
before  referred  ;  but  on  all  these  points  I  submit 
it  is  quite  unnecessary,  because  within  one  hour 
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you  can  find  out  whether  a  man  knows  anything 
about  it. 

1  649.  But  if  these  tests  have  been  gone  through 
before  the  representative  of  the  Secretarv  of 
State,  would  it  not  be  possible,  or  \&  it  not  likely, 
that  a  better  class  of  men  would  be  created  them 
the  men  you  have  now  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I 
do  not  think  it  follows  at  alL  The  same  class 
of  men  probably  would  apply.  They  would 
both  possess  sufficient  technical  knowledge  to 
get  a  certificate. 

650.  I  am  supposing  the  same  class  of  men 
possibly  would  apply,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  same  class  of  men  would  ^et  the  certificate. 
What  I  want  to  bring  out  is  that  under  the  Bill 
here  all  the  safeguard  are  present  for  a  practical 
test  of  the  men  who  go  before  the  official  repre^ 
sentative  ? — There  is  a  practical  test  made  otthe 
technical  knowledge,  but  that  is  of  the  least 
possible  importance,  I  submit.  It  is  not  of  any 
importance.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding 
out  a  man's  technical  knowled^:  it  is  the 
moral  character  of  the  man  and  his  fitness  to  be 
left  alone  to  look  after  one  or  more  boilers,  and 
that  no  examination  will  find  out. 

Mr.  WiUiam  AUan, 

651.  Do  I  understand  that  your  views  are  so 
antagonistic  to  certificates  that  you  would  not 
prefer  seeing  a  certificated  man  at  mine  boilers 
and  a  certificated  man  at  winding  engines  and 
boilers  connected  therewith  for  the  pits  which  are 


Mr.  William  iliian— continued. 

scattered  throughout  the  countrv.  Do  I  under- 
stand that  youliave  the  same  objections  to  men 
who  are  lookine  after  boilers  at  pits  away  out  in 
the  counti7  anH  winding  engini  whero  they  are 
drawing  men  out  of  the  Dowels  of  the  earth,  and 
that  you  do  not  place  any  value  of  certificates 
for  those  men  ? — If  the  effect  of  granting  these 
certificates  would  be  to  shift  any  of  the  respon- 
sibility off  the  owner  or  the  responsible  manager 
of  the  pit,  I  should  be  against  it.  That  is  the 
very  case  I  had  in  view,  the  case  where  a  man 
is  feft  practically  to  his  own  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  look  after  things  properly. 

652.  No  certificate  will  ever  relieve  the  re- 
sponsibility of  an  employer,  no  matter  what  it 
is ;  no  certificate  will  ever  relieve  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  shipowner.  You  know  that  well 
enough.  But  here  .is  a  warranty  that  a  man 
knows  what  a  pit  boiler  is  or  what  a  windings 
engine  at  a  pit  is ;  here  is  a  warranty  that  this 
man  knows  what  he  is  about,  and  it  gives  the 
employer  a  greater  degree  of  satisfEtction  with 
this  man.  Do  I  understand  that  vou  object  to 
these  men  having  certificates  ? — Ii  the  object  of 
the  certificate  is  only  to  do  that  I  thinK  it  is 
quite  unnecessary.  The  certificate  is  not  neces* 
sary  if  it  is  only  to  show  that  a  man  possesses 
that  amoimt  of  knowledge.  Of  course,  an 
employer  can  find  that  out,  as  I  said  before,, 
witnin  such  a  short  time  for  himself  that  there 
is  no  need  for  a  certificate. 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT : 
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Mr.  Galloway. 
Mr.  Jacoby. 
Mr.  Nannetti. 


Lieut-Colonel  Pilkington. 

Sir  Francis  Powell. 

Mr.  Benshaw. 

Colonel  Boyds. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 


C.  B.  RENSHAW,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Colonel  John  Price  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

653.  You  have  been  associated  with  engineer- 
ing for  over  30  years  P — ^I  have. 

654.  You  have  been,  for  18  years,  rt;he  General 
Manager  of  Palmer's  Shipbuilding  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, and  for  the  last  7  years  you  have  been  part- 
ner in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Swan  and  Himter, 
Limited,  Shipbuilders  ? — Yes. 

655.  In  both  of  these  establishments  a  large 
number  of  boilers  are  in  constant  use  ?— I  should 
like  to  quajify  th«t  in  regard  to  my  present 
establishment.  We  have  about  a  dozen.  In  the 
other  we  have  something  like  150. 

656.  Where  is  the  establishment  situated? — 
On  the  Tyne. 

657.  You  appear  here  at  the  request  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Federation  of  Shipbuilding  Em- 
ployers, do  you  not? — ^I  do. 

658.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what  the  ex- 
tent of  their  position  is  ? — ^We  have  an  actual  re- 
cord of  wages  paid  annually  of  5,G90,000Z.,  but  it 
is  more  nearly  6,000,000/.,  as  out  of  a  return  which 
we  had  for  last  year  there  were  two  considerable 
districts  omitted. 

659.  What  number  of  hands  do  you  employ? 
—About  80,000. 

660.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  the  practice 
of  engineers  and  shipbuilders  with  regard  to  the 
selection  of  men  to  work  their  boilers  and  their 
engines? — ^Their  practice  is  to  select  very  care- 
fully men  who  are  known  to  be  competent,  and 
who  are  known  to  be  steady,  that  is,  not  liable  to 
leave  their  work  for  an  insufficient  reason,  or  from 
intoxication,  and  they  select  men  also  with  whose 
judgment  especially,  as  well  as  experience,  they 
are  perfectly  satisfied. 

661.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  in  re- 
spect of  the  ii^pection  of  boilers  used  by  your 
Federation  ? — ^They  are  all  inspected  periodically 
by,  first,  ourselves;  and,  secondly,  at  stated 
periods,  by  the  insurance  associations  with  whom 
we  insure. 

662.  Do  you  find  the  course  you  have  pursued 
a  beneficial  course? — Yes.  It  has  had  tne  two- 
fold effect  of  securing,  we  think,  more  adequate 
knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  we  have  felt 
the  stimulus  of  an  outside  authority  to  whom 
we  owed  some  duty  inspecting  with  ourselves 
and  independently. 
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663.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the 
number  of  explosions  in  connection  with  the 
federated  works  that  you  represent? — ^I  do  not 
know  of  any.  Within  my  own  experience  I  am 
only  acquainted  with  one.  When  I  say  my  own 
experience  I  now  refer  to  my  whole  experi- 
ence as  an  engineer  from  my  apprenticeship  up- 
wards, and  in  that  particular  case  it  was  a  vertical 
boiler,  with  an  internal  tube,  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  forge,  and  the  cause  of  the  accident  was 
an  unknown,  unexpected,  and  an  undetectable 
defect,  produced  by  the  impinging  of  the  flame  on 
the  internal  tube  of  the  boiler  while  it  was  work- 
ing.   No  lives  were  lost. 

664.  Do  you  wish  to  express  any  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  question  which  is  now  before  the 
Committee  as  to  the  desirability  of  having  certi- 
ficated officials  in  charge  of  these  engines  and 
boilers? — May  I  read  this  letter  which  I  have 
received,  from  the  Federation  of  Shipbuilders, 
whom  I  represent,  which  expresses  their  opinion? 

665.  Yes? — "This  measure,  which  is  at  pre- 
sent the  subject  of  an  inquiry  before  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  has  had  the 
careful  consideration  of  this  Federation.  The 
proposed  measure  seeks  to  provide  for  an 
elaborate  system  of  certification  of,  speaking 
generally,  all  attendants  of  steam  engines  and 
boilers.  The  members  of  this  Federation  feel 
strongly  that  any  such  restrictions  and  regula- 
tions as  are  proposed  by  the  Bill  are  unnecessary 
and  uncallea  for.  They  submit  that  their  practi- 
cal knowledge,  and  their  present  responsibilities 
under  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  the 
Boilers  Explosions  Acts,  and  otherwise,  suffi- 
ciently and  more  effectively  safeguard  the  public 
interests  and  the  interests  of  their  work  people. 
The  measure  proposed  would  do  much  to  destroy 
the  present  sense  of  responsibility,  and  thus  could 
only  have  a  result  detrimental  to  public  interests 
and  security.  In  accordance  with  these  views, 
the  following  resolutions  were  passed,  viz.: 
esolved — *That  the  proposals  of  the  Steam 
^Engines  and  Boilers  (Persons  in  Charge) 
Bill,  1901,  are  uncalled  for  and  unnecessary,  and 
that  this  Federation  should  offer  to  give  evidence 
against  the  measure  before  the  Select  Commit- 
tee.'   Resolved — 'That  Colonel  John  Price,  of 
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C.  S.  Swan  and  Hunter,  Limited,  Shipbuilders, 
Wallsend,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  be,  and  is  hereby 
invited  to  appear  before  the  Select  Committee  to 
give  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  i^elderaltion  in 
accordance  with  the  foregoing.' "  I  may  say  that  I 
fuUv  endorse  the  observations  made  in  the  body 
of  the  letter. 

Colonel  Royds. 

666.  Your  Association,  in  that  letter,  say  that 
they  consider  that  the  regulations  are  un- 
called for.  Would  you  sav  a  little  more 
clearly  why  you  consider  tney  are  uncalled 
forP — Because,  in  our  opinion,  the  measures 
.we  take  are  effectual,  as  is  proved  very 
clearly  by  the  almost  absolute  absence  of  boiler 
explosions,  or  of  loss  of  life  or  limb  from  any- 
thing in  connection  with  the  working  of  engines. 

667.  Have  you  had  any  accidents? — From  ex- 
plosions ? 

668.  Yes?— No. 

669.  Have  you,  in  the  course  of  your  experience, 
had  any  accidents  that  you  can  attribute  to  want 
of  technical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  men 
employed  in  charge  of  boilers  or  engines  ? — ^No. 

Mr.  Tomlinsotu 

670.  Have  you  read  any  of  the  evidence  which 
has  been  given  before  the  Committee  since  it  has 
aat? — 1  have  read  what  was  given  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Waterworks  Company. 

671.  You  know  that  the  witnesses  have  been 
examined  with  reference  to  not  only  what  is 
called  the  first  class  certificates,  but  second  class 
certificates  as  well? — I  think  vou  show  to  the 
people  whom  I  represent  what  I  would  respect- 
fully say  is  a  defect  in  your  estimate  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  measure  that  you  are  endeavour- 
ing to  forward  in  exempting  a  ven^  large  multi- 
tude of  cases  from  what  you  call  a  nrst  class  certi- 
cate,  and  prc^osing  to  hand  over  men  whose 
qualifications  are  represented  by  a  second  class 
certificate,  which  practically  means  a  second 
class  man.  Now,  the  view  that  I  take  verv 
strongly  myself  personally,  is  that,  if  you  were 
really  in  earnest  about  this  measure,  you  would 
make  no  such  distinction  as  between  first  and 
second  class  certificates.  In  my  own  firm  at  the 
present  time  we  are  lifting  men  constantly  by 
means  of  steam  engines,  and  they  are  just  as 
valuable  as  those  whom  you  propose  to  protect  by 
the  Bill — ^those  who  are  descending  mines.  In 
the  next  place,  vou  introduce  a  very  unwise  dis- 
tinction in  overlooking  the  fact  that,  with  con- 
cerns like  ours  and  large  engineering  establish- 
ments, we  want  the  same  good  class  of  men, 
whether  the  crane  be  an  electric  crane  (of  which 
we  have,  I  think,  about  a  dozen  in  my  place),  or  a 
stream  crane,  of  which  we  have  not  quite  the  same 
number,  but  a  considerable  number — six  or  eight. 
We  consider  that  the  best  men  that  we  can  get 
hold  of  are  the  electric  crane  men.  I  do  not 
make  any  invidious  distinction,  but,  if  we  were 
called  upon  to.  say  what  we  attached  most  im- 
portance to,  and  which  were  the  most  carefully 
selected,  and  which  possessed  the  largest  amount 
of  information,  we  would  say  the  electric  crane- 
men.  Now,  if  the  Bill  passes,  we  could  not  take 
one  of  these  highly  qualified  men  and  put  him  in 
the  place  of  a  stream  crane  man.  The  steam  crane 
men  are,  at  the  same  time,  lifting  material  and 
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endangering  lives,  if  there  is  anything  supposed 
to  endanger  lives  in  carrying  on  any  kind  of  work^ 
either  mining  or  other  operations,  and  yet  they 
are  onhr  asked  to  take  a  second  class  certificate. 
I  point  out  those  defects  in  my  judgment  in  the* 
Bill  which  I  think  show  that  sufficient  interest 
has  not  been  shown  in  it  to  satisfy  the  public,  and 
especially  the  people  whom  I  represent,  that  you 
attach  great  importance  to  the  Bill. 

()T2.  STou  have  noticed  that  the  Bill  requires- 
certificates  in  reference,  not  only  to  boilers,  but 
engines  ? — Yes,  I  have  observed  that. 

673.  The  evidence  you  gave  was  chiefly  with 
reference  to  boilers? — I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
said  with  regard  to  accidents  that  I  was  not  aware- 
of  any  accident  having  happened  to  engines- 
through  any  negligence  on  the  part  of  the- 
attendant. 

674.  Then  I  misunderstood  you.     I  suppose 
the  engines  in  the  works  you  have  to  do  with  are- 
of  verv  varied  size  ? — Yes,  thev  are  of  varied  size. 

()75.  Have  you  many  engines  of  five  horse 
power? — Jfo,  we  have  not  many ;  we  have  one  or 
two. 

676.  You  have  some? — ^We  have  small  pump- 
ing engines. 

677.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the 
distinction  between  an  engine  above  five  horse 
power  and  an  engine  below  five  horse  power? — 
The  five  horse  power  engines  are  largely  auto- 
matic. I  speak  of  small  pumping  engines. 
Tliey  do  not  require  anybody  to  attend  to  them,, 
except  perhaps  once  a  day  to  oil  them.  There  are  a 
ver}'  large  number  of  engines  of  that  class,  and 
there  are  establishments  where  there  are  nothing- 
but  engines  of  that  class.  Now  there  are  estab- 
lishments, on  the  other  hand,  where  the  engines 
are  larger  and  working  at  a  very  high  pressure  of 
steam,  and  doing  a  large  amount  of  work.  Some- 
engines  will  go  by  themselves,  except  for  oiling, 
from  year  to  year.  It  is  surely  absura  to  say  that  a 
man  who  only  uses  an  oil  can  requires  any  kind  of 
certificate  except  that  of  the  employer  tnat  he  is 
a  reliable  steady  man. 

678.  Taking  the  country  through  generally, 
apart  from  this  particular  business,  do  you  think 
there  would  be  a  very  large  number  of  small 
engines  at  work? — 'So,  The  eflEect  of  electricity 
is  to  reduce  the  number  of  engines  and  make 
them  larger,  but  at  the  same  time,  it  also  tends  to 
the  enlai"gement  of  the  use  of  the  small  class  of 
engine,  because  the  object  is  to  reduce  attendants, 
and  these  engines  attend  to  themselves,  as  I  have 
explained.  Gras  engines  do  the  same  thing. 
These  pumping  engines,  worked  by  steam,  are- 
becoming  very  numerous  owing  to  their  being 
self-acting  and  not  needing  close  attention. 

679.  You  have  considered  that  clause  at  the 
top  of  page  3,  which  describes  how  second-class 
certificates  may  be  obtained? — ^Yes. 

680.  What  do  you  think  of  that  kind  of  quali- 
fication as  a  test  of  fitness? — As  to  character? 

681.  As  a  test  of  fitness  ? — You  must  take  in- 
dividual qualifications.  You  say  character, 
knowledge,  physical  ability,  and  experience* 
Character,  of  course,  is  a  very  valuable  thing. 
But  I  could  give  an  example  that  might  startle 
you  of  a  man  having  a  first-class  certificate  under 
the  Board  of  Trade  as  a  sea-going  engineer, 
whom  I  amployed  for  years  on  erecting  the  finest 
engines,  the  largest  engines  we  built.    We  found 
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him  a  perfectly  reliable  man.  On  the  occasion  of 
a  large  steamer  leaving  our  place  for  an  Italian 
port,  having  ita  engines  neglected  by  the  Italian 
engineers,  it  was  subsequently  taken  to  Genoa 
from  Falmouth  by  this  man,  in  whom  I  had  the 
most  absolute  confidence.  We  appointed  him  as 
the  Chief  Engineer,  and  he  left  Qenoa  in  course 
of  time  for  India,  and  when  he  came  back  we 
absolutely  had  to  take  him  at  once  from  the  ship, 
and  then  I  found  that  his  previous  historj*,  before 
coming  to  me,  was  that,  left  to  himself,  he  was 
an  utterly  unreliable  man  from  his  addictedness 
to  drink,  but  that,  with  someone  over  him,  he  was 
a  splendid  man  for  shop  work,  and  could  be  safely 
charged  with  the  most  important  work  that  we 
had  to  do.  So  that  you  see  you  require  some- 
thing more  than  merely  report  of  character. 
Knowledge  is  right  enough.  Now  with  regard 
to  physical  ability  it  is  very  problematical  to  me 
what  is  meant  by  that.  I  think  if  I  had  had  an 
opportunity  I  could  have  given  instances  of  men 
whose  physical  ability  was  very  doubtful,  because 
many  of  the  winding  engine  brakesmen  in  the 
collieries  I  have  known  with  only  one  leg,  some- 
times with  only  one  arm,  and  in  a  great  many 
other  cases,  not  mining  cases,  a  great  deal  of  the 
easy  and  simple  work  of  engine  tending  is  done 
by  men  who  have  had  accidents,  or  from  other 
causes  have  been  put  in  places  of  that  description 
for  which  a  hignly  qualified  physical  ability 
would  have  unfitted  them.  Now  experience  is 
right  enough,  but  you  want  judgment  as  well, 
and  the  judgment  can  only  be  discovered  by  a 
man  of  tact,  such  as  an  employer,  who  has  ex- 
perience of  his  men. 

682.  Suppose  you  were  Secretary  of  State  and 
had  to  give  certificates  to  persons  as  to  these 
qualifications,  would  you  consider  it  a  difficult 
task  to  jndge  from  the  testimonials  of  any  two 
persons  that  might  be  sent  up  ? — ^I  must  be  con- 
sistent. I  would  not  put  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  any  such  position.  I  am  here  to  protest 
against  his  being  placed  in  that  position. 

Mr.  Allan, 

683.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  If 
a  labourer  came  to  Messrs.  Price's  works  and 
asked  for  a  fireman's  job,  would  you  take  him  on 
in  preference  to  one  who  had  a  second-class  cer- 
tificate, which  vouched  for  his  elementary  know- 
ledge of  boilers  ? — I  think  I  should  be  entitled 
not  to  answer  an  entirely  supposititious  case. 
You  may  add  them  indefinitely,  and  I  hold  that 
thev  have  no  bearing  on  the  question  my  evi- 
dence is  directed  to — that  the  judgment  and  ex- 
perience and  sense  of  responsibility  and  com- 
petency of  the  employers  and  their  principal  men 
would  not  give  rise  to  such  a  case  as  you  propose. 

684.  I  think  that  you  should^nswer  questions 
I  put  to  you  as  a  practical  man  to  a  practical  man. 
We  knoV  each  other  well  enough? — ^I  am  quite 
willing  to  say  that  I  ahould  think  little  of  the 
second  class  certificate. 

685.  I  will  put  it  in  this  wav.  Tou  know  as 
well  as  I  do  that  in  1862  and  1863  the  Govern-, 
ment  of  that  day  instituted  a  system  of  certifi- 
cating engineers  for  ships,  and  they  instituted 
two  classes  of  certificates.  There  was  a  certifi- 
cate of  service  given  and  a  certificate  of  com- 
petency.    Now  I  want  to  put  this  to  you :  What 
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harm  do  you  consider  was  done  to  shipowners,  or 
even  shipbuilders,  by  the  fact  that  the  Secretary 
of  State,  representing  the  Board  of  Trade  of  that 
day,  instituted  that  system  of  certificating  men> 
both  by  certificates  of  service  and  certificates  of 
competency  P  What  harm  do  you  think  was  ever 
done  to  the  ship-owning  community  by  granting 
certificates  P — It  is  a  very  difficuft  question  to 
answer  within  the  limits  that  you  can  possibly 
give  to  a  witness.  Thirty-five  years  ago  I  was  in 
charge  of  17  steamers.  For  all  of  them  we  had 
to  have  men  with  certificates  of  service  and  cer- 
tificates of  competency,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  best  men,  I  mean  to  say  the  men 
placed  in  circumstances  of  unusual  difficulty, 
and  who  exercised  the  largest  amount  of 
tact  and  judgment,  were  what  were  called 
shovel  engineers — ^men  who  had  been  brought 
up  as  stokers,  and  I  have  never  yet 
met  a  single  case  where  more  judgment 
was  exercised,  more  personal  risk  was 
incurred  than  in  the  case  of  some  of  these  men 
that  I  refer  to.  At  the  same  time  I  believe  a 
certain  amount  of  harm  was  done  by  giving 
wholesale  certificates  of  competency  to  any  man 
who  applied,  and  certificates  of  service.  I  do 
not  think  every  man  who  gets  a  certificate  of 
competency  now  is  necessarily  a  better  man  than 
he  would  have  been  if  he  had  not  had  the  cer- 
tificate of  competency.  I  hold  that  the  certifi- 
cate confers  very  little — ^I  will  not  say  nothing — 
but  very  little  advantage  on  the  employer  of  the 
man.  He  knows  that  he  has  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  fall  back  upon  to  punish  the  man  for  gross 
negligence,  but  that  is  not  what  you  seek  for  in  a 
certificate.  You  seek  to  ensure  competency,  and 
I  say  the  competency  is  there  before  the  man 
applies  for  a  certificate ;  otherwise  he  does  not 

get  it. 

68b.  Do  I  understand,  th  •n,  that  you  object  to 
the  certificates  being  granted  by  the  Board  of 
Trade? — I  expected  that  question.  I  do  not 
object  to  certificates,  but  I  object  to  the  use  of  the 
certificate  being  made  to  take  away  the  judgment 
that  an  employer  considers  that  he  is  entitled  to 
use,  and  that  is  what  would  take  place  in  the  pre- 
sent instance. 

687.  I  have  one  other  question  to  put  to  you,, 
and  I  put  it  more  from  an  engineering  point  of 
view :  Suppose  that  Mr.  Price  was  a  coal  owner 
and. had  winding  engines  or  boilers  attached  to 
the  coal  pit,  and  suppose  that  the  man  or  men 
attending  to  the  boilers,  and  the  man  or  men 
attending  to  the  winding  engines,  had  passed  an 
elementary  examination  as  to  the  use  of  various 
parts  of  the  engine,  and  as  to  the  various  fittings 
of  the  boiler,  knowing  when  the  steam  gauge  was 
getting  out  of  order,  and  knowing  when  the  cocks 
were  plugged,  and  showing  false  water  in  the 
boiler,  would  Mr.  Price,  knowing  that  he  had  men 
attending  to  the  boilers  and  engines  who  had 
passed  an  elementary  examination,  I  will  say^ 
showing  their  knowledge  of  the  work  they  were 
put  to,  not  be  more  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  with 
these  men  rather  than  with  men  who  had  no  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  the  job  ? — That  is  another 
case,  and  it  does  not  apply.  I  am  speaking  now 
of  the  uncertificated  man  Wd  the  continuance  of 
the  present  practice.  The  man  I  would  employ 
about  a  boiler  would  be  a  man  who  satisfied  me 

that 
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that  he  knew  cverytiiing  about  the  boiler,  and 
also  about  the  steam  engine.  If  1  were  to  give 
any  other  reason  than  that  you  would  conclude 
that  I  would  employ  a  man  without  having 
exercised  the  judgment  that  I  claimed. 

688.  I  understand  that  you  would  be  more 
satisfied  with  men  having  certificates  ?—iS0y  I  do 
not  say  so.  If  a  man  came  to  me  with  a  certifi- 
cate I  should  not  feel  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  testing  his  knowledge,  and  if  he  showed  me 
that  he  had  ample  knowledge,  he  would  be  placed 
on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  the  other  man, 
who  might  be  placed  on  another  set  of  boilers, 
who  had  not  a  certificate  up  to  the  time  tliat  the 
Act  passes,  but  who  could  satisfy  me  that  he  had 
the  necessary  amount  of  knowledge  as  to  boilers 
and  engines. 

689.  What  is  the  practice  on  ships  with  regard 
to  first  and  second  class  certificates? — I  can  tell 
you  what  the  best  practice  is.  I  am  speaking 
now  of  what  we  call  the  tramp  trade  on  the  east 
coast — the  general  commercial  vessel.  A  man 
who  gets  a  second  class  certificate  is  content  to 
go  as  third  engineer.  A  man  who  gets  his  first 
class  certificate  is  content  to  go  as  second.  Now, 
I  may  say  that,  within  very  wide  limits,  that  is  in- 
variably the  case,  so  that  no  one  takes  the  certifi- 
cate for  what  its  face  value  is,  and  I  know  that 
in  some  companies  a  man,  no  matter  what  his  ex- 
perience has  been,  must  go  right  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  list  and  satisfy  the  superintending 
engineer,  on  every  occasion  when  he  changes  com- 
panies, that  he  has  had  the  experience  which  the 
engineer  desires,  except  in  special  cases.  I  admit 
there  are  cases  where  a  first  engineer  of  years  may 
be  taken  by  a  man  into  a  company,  but  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  general  practice.  So  that  even  the 
Board  of  Trade  certificates  are  taken  at  a  very 
much  lower  value  than  their  face  value,  and  every 
man  has  to  prove  what  he  is  worth  before  he  is 
taken,  even  with  his  certificate.  The  superin- 
tending element  of  the  employer  or  the  employer's 
representative  is  still  in  full  force,  and  you  are 
only  adding  more  to  the  employer's  difficulties. 

Mr.  Nanvefti. 

690.  One  of  your  objections  is  that  the  grant- 
ing of  second  class  certificates  will  be  the  means 
of  employing  second  class  men  ? — No ;  I  said  that 
that  was  one  of  the  defects  of  the  Bill. 

691.  Yes,  and  it  would  be  the  means  of  the  em- 
ployment of  second  class  men? — ^No,  I  said  it 
would  be  tantamount  to  employing  second  class 
men. 

692.  You  said  the  Bill  was  not  drastic  enough, 
as  I  understood.^ — I  expressed  my  surprise  that 
such  a  provision  was  allowed  to  appear  in  the  Bill. 

693.  Did  not  you  say  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  there  are  ships  on  which  a  man  wno  has, 
we  will  say,  a  second  class  certificate,  is  compelled 
to  take  a  third  class  engineer's  position  perhaps? 
— Yes. 

694.  Would  not  the  same  thing  apply  in  this 
case — that  a  man  might  have  a  first  class  certifi- 
cate but  only  a  second  class  certificate  place  was 
open?  A  man  may  apply  for  a  first  class  certifi- 
cate but  he  must  go  through  a  more  severe 
examination? — Yes,  quite  so. 

695.  The  second  class  certificate  is  only  as  an 
alternative  for  a  man  not  able  to  pass  the  first  class 
examination? — ^You  are  quite  right  in  saying 
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that    There  is  no  provision  for  an  examination 
for  a  second  class  certificate. 

696.  He  merely  gets  from  an  eniployer,  or  fi'om. 
two  other  persons,  a  testimonial  r — But  you  do 
not  even  provide  that  one  of  the  two  persons  is  to 
be  the  employer. 

697.  But  he  gets  it  from  two  individuals  who 
must  have  some  knowledge  of  him,  I  presume  ? — 
There  is  no  provision  for  that  They  may  be  two 
entirely  irresponsible  persons. 

698.  Listen  to  this :  '"  A  person  who  produces 
to  a  Secretary  of  State  testimonials  from  at  least 
two  persons,  which  satisfy  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  he  is  in  point  of  character,  knowledge, 
physical  ability,  and  experience."  I  hold  that 
physical  ability  means  a  man  who  is  able  to  fire 
and  to  take  proper  charge  of  a  boiler.  I  put  that 
definition  to  vou.  For  a  first  class  certificate  he 
has  to  go  before  an  examiner,  and  he  has  to  satisfy 
an  examiner  as  to  his  practical  and  tech'nicsd 
knowledge  of  the  management  of  a  boiler.  Now, 
do  you  not  think  that  men  who  could  qualify  for 
both  of  those  certificates  would  be  an  advantage  to 
employers  and  to  the  community  generally? — I 
do  not. 

699.  You  do  not? — Allow  me  to  qualify  the 
answer.  I  say  that  it  would  not  be  better  for  the 
public  than  the  present  system  which  obtains  for 
appointing  men  for  the  places  to  which  this  Bill 
applies. 

700.  I  take  it  that  you  base  this  on  the  fact 
that  you  would  employ  no  person  but  a  man  you 
felt  to  be  competent  to  fill  the  position.  Would 
it  be  correct  if  it  was  stated  that  no  technical 
knowledge  was  required  for  the  men  in  charge  of 
these  boilers  and  engines? — It  would  be  most 
incorrect. 

701.  If  it  was  stated  (and  it  is  provided  for 
here)  that,  on  sudden  emergencies,  any  person 
can  be  taken  and  put  to  a  boiler,  would  tnat  be 
a  proper  thing  to  do  ? — Not  any  person. 

702.  A  person  employed  in  a  place  where 
steam  boilers  are  ? — Certainly  not.  i  ou  mean  in 
an  establishment  like  mine,  or  like  the  ship- 
builders, the  first  man  you  might  get  hold  of 
might  be  a  painter. 

703.  Would  you  put  that  man  to  the  business  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

704.  He  would  require  some  technical  know- 
ledge?— ^Yes,  certainly,  he  would  require  some 
technical  knowledge. 

705.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  then  if  the 
Secretary  of  State  had  the  power,  after  examina- 
tion, to  give  certificates  to  men? — ^Yes,  and  to 
provide  that  that  particular  man  should  be  on 
the  spot  in  the  emergency.  The  Secretary  of 
State  has  to  do  both. 

706.  Now  you  said  that  an  engine  will  go  from 
year  to  year,  and  that  consequently  there  was  not 
a  great  degree  of  fkill  required  in  the  attendant  ? 
—No,  I  said  not  a  great  deal  of  time  required. 

707.  Do  I  understand  by  that  that  a  man 
might  be  employed  to  start  the  engine,  fire  the 
engine,  and  tnen  might  be  taken  away  and  per- 
haps put  to  the  top  of  a  house  to  do  some  other 
class  of  work  ? — No. 

708.  You  would  not  think  it  would  be  proper 
for  a  man  to  fire  his  engine  in  the  morning,  start 
it,  and  then  go  away? — That  is  another  of  those 
supposititious  cases    that    could    not    possibly 

h<^ppen. 
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709.  I  only  ask :  Would  you  think  it  a  right 
thing  for  an  engine  attendant  to  start  his  engine 
in  the  morning,  fire  it,  and  get  it  ready,  set  the 
machinery  going,  and  then  go  away  to  another 
class  of  work?— Certainly  not. 

710.  Would  you  be  sui'prised  to  know  that 
such  a  thing  does  occur  ? — ^I  should  be  very  much 
surprised  to  know  that  it  occurs  in  the  establish- 
ments that  I  represent.  You  put  a  supposititious 
case.     It  is  not  a  real  case. 

711.1  wiU  put  it  then  in  another  way :  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  right  to  leave  an  engine  by 
itself  for,  we  will  say,  a  couple  of  houi*8  together? 
— It  is  done  again  and  again  with  perfect  pro- 
priety and  safety.  There  are,  I  believe  I  may 
say,  thousands  of  endues,  and  I  might  even  en- 
large upon  that,  which  are  never  touched  from 
morning  until  night.  The  attendant  simnly  oils 
them  once  in  12  hours,  or  according  to  tne  rate 
of  speed  at  which  they  are  going. 

712.  Is  not  the  attendant  in  constant  attend- 
ance on  them?  That  is  the  point  I  want  to 
bring  ou  ? — ^Yes,  he  is  on  the  spot. 

713.  It  is  not  right  to  leave  an  engine  by  itself 
going  along  without  someone  to  look  after  it? — I 
cannot  admit  that,  because  once  oiled,  the  engine 
can  do  its  duty  for  the  next  12  hours  without 
anybody  looking  at  it. 

714.  Is  it  possible  for  the  water  to  get  out  of 
the  engine? — ^In  speaking  of  an  engine  you  speak 
of  a  machine  with  parts  in  motion,  and  that  makes 
the  oiling  of  it  appropriate,  but  in  speaking  of  a 
boiler  it  has  no  relation  to  the  engine  except  that 
it  supplies  steam. 

715.  Is  not  the  man  in  charge  of  the  boiler? — 
Not  necessarily  by  any  means.  There  is  not  a 
single  winding  engine  man  probably  in  the 
country  in  charge  of  the  boilers. 

716.  Who  is  ihe  man  who  gets  up  the  steam  P 
— ^The  stokers — ^the  attendants  of  the  boilers. 

717.  In  the  majority  of  the  factories  in  the 
country  with  onlv  one  engine  and  one  boiler,  is  it 
not  the  stoker  who  looks  at  it  and  oils  it? — ^No, 
except  in  a  very  few  cases.  In  small  works  he 
may  do  it. 

718.  I  will  give  you  a  case  in  ^oint.  Take  a 
printing  office,  which  I  have  experience  of,  where 
there  is  a  boiler  and  an  engine  for  driving  the 
machinery,  is  it  not  an  unskilled  man  who  looks 
after  the  boilers,  fires  them,  sees  that  the  water 
is  there,  and  does  everything  for  the  proper  run- 
ning of  the  engine  ? — ^t  do  not  know. 

719.  You  do  not  know  of  such  a  thing? — ^No. 

720.  Would  it  be  right  to  take  an  unskilled 
man  and  put  him  in  charge  of  a  boiler? — ^I  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  circumstances.  I 
should  be  guided  entirely  by  the  state  of  the  case. 

721.  In  the  various  workshops  in  London 
where  there  is  but  one  enjrlne  and  boiler  for 
power,  is  it  not  an  unskilled  man  who  is  in 
charge? — ^I  do  not  know. 

722.  Then  it  is  your  idea  that  he  should  not 
be  skilled? — ^No.  I  do  not  express  an  opinion 
upon  a  ease  I  do  not  know  about. 

723.  You  said  you  were  in  charge  of  a  large 
number  of  men  on  steamers  who  were  cerlifi- 
oated,  and  you  had  not  a  very  high  opinion  of 
the  fact  that  they  were  certiificated  ? — ^I  had  a 
very  low  opinion  of  the  certificate  itself. 
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724.  Was  not  that  certificate  granted  to  these 
men  after  a  practical  examination  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  P — In  some  cases  at  the  time  I  referred 
to  they  had  service  certificates,  and  in  other  com- 
petency certificates.  You  take  the  same  view  as 
I  do  practically,  because  you  are  going  to  certify 
every  man  who  is  at  present  in  charge  of  a 
machine  in  the  country.  You  are  going  to  give 
him  a  permanency  in  his  place  as  long  as  his 
behaviour  is  good. 

725.  Oh,  no.  He  does  not  get  a  certificate 
until  he  has  shown  that  he  has  some  previous 
knowledge  of  his  work  ? — ^You  are  going  to  give 
him  a  service  certificate  which  proves  what  I  say 
— that  what  you  are  going  to  give  in  the  shape 
of  competency  certificates  is  no  better  than  the 
service  certincates,  and  the  qualifications  for 
competency  certificates  are  as  good  in  men  now 
as  they  have  been  in  time  past,  and  will  be  in 
time  to  come,  and  then  there  is  no  need  to  have 
them  at  all. 

726.  Do  you  say  that  these  men,  in  presenting 
themselves  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  a  sea  cer- 
tificate, are  not  put  through  a  thorough  examina- 
tion.^— They  are  put  through  a  very  long 
examination,  a  great  part  of  which  can  very  well 
be  dispensed  with. 

727.  It  is  for  the  Board  of  Trade  to  judge  of 
that  ? — But  you  asked  for  my  opinion. 

728.  Are  not  the  men  on  ships  practically 
engineers,  in  the  sense  of  having  served  their 
time  to  their  trade  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe  they  are. 

729.  They  have  served  their  time  to  their 
trade  ? — ^Yes. 

730.  And  consequently,  having  served  their 
time  to  the  trade,  they  then  present  themselves 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  themselves  in  the 
world? — ^Having  proved  themselves  competent 
without  the  aid  of  the  certificate. 

731.  Isnot  that  what  we  ask  here? — No.  You 
admit  their  competency.  The  twelve  months 
may  be  made  up  of  six,  eight,  or  ten  parts,  but 
suppose  he  has  served  some  portion  of  that  twelve 
months  during  five  years  previously  you  will  give 
him  a  certificate,  and  you  show  as  much  respect 
to  that  certificate  as  you  do  to  the  competency  cer- 
tificate. I  am  giving  evidence  against  the  course 
that  you  propose  to  take  here  you  must  b^ar  in 
mind. 

732-4.  You  stated  that  one  of  these  men,  a  very 
good  man  in  your  employ,  unfortunately  took  to 
drink,  and  consequently  you  look  on  this  pro- 
vision as  a  defect  in  the  Act? — I  say  it  is  an 
example  of  where  the  character  is  unstable. 

735.  The  Bill  we  put  before  you  would  not 
compel  you  to  keep  a  drunkard  ? — ^No. 

736.  The  promoters  of  the  Bill  do  not  want 
drunkards,  but  competent  and  good  men.  Now 
would  not  the  man  you  employ  be  a  man  who 
knew  everything  about  the  management  of  a 
boiler? — ^No,  a  man  who  knew  sufficient  about 
the  management  of  a  boiler. 

737.  That  has  to  be  proved  after? — ^It  has  to 
be  proved  before  you  put  him  in  charge. 

788.  It 
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738.  It  has  been  said  that  it  would  be  found 
out  in  an  hour  or  two  what  he  was  P — li  he  was 
a  stoker  who  had  come  on  false  pretences  or  a 
false  certificate  (that  was  the  evidence  on  the  last 
occasion)  he  would  be  found  out  immediately. 

739.  I  have  not  technical  knowledge  of  steam 
boilers  in  the  sense  that  you  have,  but  the  stoker 
who  has  come  to  my  knowledge  is  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  engine? — No,  I  should  say  that, 
in  all  probability,  over  Mr.  Restler's  boilers 
there  would  be  a  set  of  stokers,  and  in  other 
establishments,  if  there  is  a  large  number  of 
boilers,  there  is  a  man  in  charge  of  the  boilers 
who  does  not  stoke.  He  looks  after  the  feeding 
of  the  boilers,  and  sees  that  they  are  kept  right. 
The  stoker  throws  the  coal  in. 

740:  The  man  that  you  would  call  "  in  charge  " 
would  in  all  probability  be  trained  ? — ^In  all  pro- 
bability he  would  be  a  trained  mechanic. 

741.  We  want  a  man  who  is  trained  and  has 
knowledge,  and  what  harm  is  it  to  have  a  cer- 
tificate?— At  the  present  time  there  is  already 
a  trades  union  known  as  the  Crane  Men  and 
Engine  Men's  Association,  and,  while  I  wish  to 
speak  respectfully  of  them,  they  have  given  us  a 
lot  of  trouble,  and  I  say  that  you  are  actually 
giving  them  a  means  of  circumscribing  their 
trade  and  making  them  a  close  corporation,  and 
you  are  giving  them  a  very  large  amoimt  more 
power. 

742.  Is  it  a  combination  then  that  you  are 
afraid  of? — It  is  most  decidedly,  and  we  believe, 
as  I  have  already  read  to  you,  that  the  present 
system  will  conduce  more  to  the  public  interest, 
and  the  measure  proposed  would  do  much  to 
destroy  the  present  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
thus  only  have  a  result  detrimental  to  public 
interests  and  security.  The  combination  is 
merely  an  incident,  but  it  points  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  should  probably  feel  it  more 
severely. 

743.  What  association  do  you  represent? — In 
^ving  evidence  now? 

744.  Yes? — ^I  represent  the  Federation  of 
Shipbuilders  in  Great  Britain  really. 

745.  A  combination  ? — ^Tes. 

746.  In  the  interest  of  employers,  but  not  of 
uxen? — ^No.  I  must  protest.  I  say  that  we  do 
all  we  can  to  work  in  harmony  with  trades 
unions,  and  some  of  us  connected  with  it  take 
no  small  pride  in  having  helped  the  trades  unions 
very  largely. 

747.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it? — And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  scarcely  know  what  it  is  to  have 
a  strike  on  a  large  scale,  and  if  you  know  what  our 
organisation  was  more  particularly,  you  would 
have  more  faith  in  us  and  our  ability  to  appoint 
suitable  persona'  to  attend  to  our  engines  and 
boilers. 

Mr.  Jacohy. 

748.  I  take  it  you  are  a  hostile  witness  to  this 
Bill  ? — ^I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

749.  I  take  it  that  you  object  to  the  certifica- 
tion of  engineers? — I  object  to  the  certificates 
proposed  to  be  e^ranted  by  this  Bill. 

750.  I  take  it,  without  raising  a  hypothetical 
point,  that  you  think  it  is  no  improvement  to  have 
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certificated  sea-going  men  ? — ^I  have  not  expressed 
an  opinion  on  that  subject. 

751.  What  is  your  opinion  on  thai  subject? — 
1  do  not  object  to  certificates  being  granted  to 
sea-going  engineers. 

752.  Do  you  approve  of  certificates  being 
granted  to  sea-going  engineers? — ^I  have  no  ob- 
jeotion. 

753.  That  is  all  right?— But  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  hold  the  same  opinion  with  regard  to  their  certi- 
ficates that  I  hold  with  regard  to  the  probable 
effect  of  these  certificates.  They  answer  a  certain 
purpose  for  the  engineers  who  go  to  sea,  and  are 
of  assistance  to  shipowners  who  do  not  know  the 
engineering  business,  but,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, we  do  not  require  them.  We  should 
appoint  our  engineers  without  reference  to  certifi- 
cates, and  we  should  appoint  our  engine  tenders 
in  the  same  way. 

754.  The  principle  being  the  same,  I  may  take 
it  that  your  objections  to  certificates  being  granted 
under  this  Bill  are  similar  in  principle  to  those 
granted  to  sea-going  engineers? — The  principle 
is  not  the  same. 

755.  But  the  principle  of  your  objection? — I 
cannot  recognise  a  principle  in  my  objection. 
My  objection  is  against  the  practice  that  you 
propose  to  introduce.  My  chief  reason  for  objec- 
tion to  the  proposed  certificates  is  that  we  supply 
everything  that  is  needed  now,  and  the  oest 
evidence  of  that  statement  being  true  is  that 
almost  absolute  freedom  from  explosions,  or 
other  damage  to  life  and  limb,  through  the  defects 
arising  out  of  the  attendants  whom  we  appoint. 

756.  Do  you  think  that  certificates  mean  com- 
petency?— ^They  do  not  ensure  competency. 

757.  Would  you  have  more  confidence  in  a 
certificated  man  than  in  a  non-certificated  man? 
— Xot  unless  I  knew  more  about  the  certificated 
man  as  to  his  judgment. 

758.  You  do  not  take  a  certificate  as  any  guar- 
antee with  ,regard  to  competency? — ^It  proves 
that  he  has  passed  a  certain  examination  primd 
facie,  but  it  bears  no  evidence  on  the  face  of  it, 
that  he  is  a  steady  man,  that  he  is  a  truthful  man, 
that  he  is  an  honest  man,  and  that  he  is  a  man  who 
has  been  known  to  exercise  his  judgment. 

759.  But  it  is  a  guarantee  that  he  has  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  of  hia  work? — ^Yes. 

760.  Now,  would  this  proposal  harass  your 
trade,  and  in  what  way? — ^It  would  limit  our 
choice.  It  would  strengthen  a  body  already 
strong  enough  as  a  trade  union.  It  would  give 
them  a  lever  that  thev  are  not  entitled  to,  be- 
cause  we  pay  the  men  properly,  and  we  supply 
every  requisite  for  the  men  carrying  on  their  work 
honestly  and  fairly. 

761.  Then  you  really  have  some  fear  of  com- 
bination on  tlie  part  of  a  number  of  men,  if  the 
Bill  is  carried  ? — ^Yes.     May  I  give  an  example  ? 

762.  If  you  like? — The  marine  engineers,  who 
have  certificates  of  competency,  interfered  in  a 
case  to  which  this  Bill  will  apply.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  provision  against  it.  I  refer 
,to  Palmer's  coasting  steamers.  They  were  not 
ordinary  coasting  steamers.  We  had  mines  about 
40  miles  up  the  coast.  We  had  steamers  of  our 
own,  and  paid  the  men  who  ran  backward  and 
forwards  once  in  two  days,  and  were  about  four  or 
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five  hours  actually  at  work,  going  and  coining, 
in  the  two  days  (they  did  not  work  more  than 
ten  hours),  the  rate  of  wage  in  the  shop — 35«.  a 
week.  They  did  not  need  certificates ;  they  did 
the  work  satisfactorily,  and  did  it  for  30  years  at 
least.  We  got  a  notification  from  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Engineers  that  they  would  not 
allow  any  of  their  men  to  sail  in  our  steamers  un- 
less they  were  paid  the  rate  of  wages  due  to  sea- 
going engineers  who  carry  certificates.  We  had 
reason  to  believe  that  pressure  was  brought  on 
the  A.S.E.  by  the  marine  engineers.  We  had  to 
pay  2Z.  155.  instead  of  3bs.  a  week,  just  because 
these  men  were  able  to  dictate  terms. 

7G3.  Then  it  is  rather  the  fear  of  a  combination 
of  men  who  will  be  certificated  and  will  be 
m«.»mbtrs  of  a  trade  union  that  causes  you,  as  a 
large  employer  of  labour,  to  feel  some  alarm  at 
iUis  Bill  being  passed? — I  have  never  concealed 
that  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  of  my  evidence  to- 
day. 

764.  Do    you    insure    your    machinery    and 

boilers  ? — ^Tes,  the  boilers. 

765.  This  is  a  hypothetical  question,  but  do  you 
not  think  that  if  you  had  a  certificated  man  you 
would  pay  a  lower  premium  for  insurance  ?^-No. 

766.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  you  are  hostile  to 
the  Bill  on  two  grounds — one  that  you  do  not 
think  certificates  gives  competency,  although 
ihey  may  guarantee  competency ;  and,  secondly, 
you  apprehend  danger  upon  a  trade  union 
groundr— There  is  another  ground. 

767.  But  may  I  take  it  that  those  are  two 
grounds? — ^Not  the  two. 

768.  No,  but  two  of  the  grounds  ? — ^Tes,  two  of 
the  grounds  of  objection  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Crean. 

769.  How  does  this  Bill  prevent  employers  from 
exercising  the  same  judgment  as  they  do  at  pre- 
sent, or  how  does  this  Bill  prevent  employers  from 
exercising  in  the  future  the  same  judgment  as  to 
character  as  they  have  done  in  the  past? — ^It 
limits  the  people  to  whom  thejr  can  apply  for  the 
qualities  tnat  they  require  in  their  boiler  and 
engine  attendants. 

770.  It  does  not  in  any  way  prevent  them  from 
making  the  necessary  enquiries  P — Certainly  not. 

771.  So  to  that  extent  it  would  be  unobjection- 
able?— ^I  do  not  raise  any  objection  on  that 
ground.  There  is  no  ground  for  raising  such  an 
obi'ection  as  that. 

772.  Tou  do  not  object  to  certificating  the  very 
best  class  of  men  ? — ^1  object  to  the  whole  of  the 
certificates. 

773.  Your  evidence  was  that  you  take  no  ex- 
ception to  the  certificating  the  best  class  of  men? 
—1  have  consistently  said  that  I  object  to  the 
whole  of  the  certificates  you  propose,  and  I  have 
given  my  grounds. 

774.  X  ou  can  correct  your  evidence  ? — ^I  pointed 
it  out  as  a  defect  in  the  Bill  that  you  only  propose 
to  give  first  class  certificates  to  one  particular 
class,  and  that  you  practically  lowered  the 
character  of  all  the  other  certificates  that  you 
gave  by  calling  them  second  class  certificates.  I 
should  like  my  evidence  to  be  read  on  that  point. 

775.  Tou  made  the  statement  that  first  class 
certificated  men  take  second  class  positions, 
second  class  certificated  men  third  class  positions, 
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and  afterwards,  by  their  service,  graduate  into 
Ae  position  for  which  they  hold  certificates? — 
I  began  the  other  way.  I  said  that  if  a  man  takes 
a  second  class  certificate,  he  takes  a  third  class 
place,  and  if  a  man  takes  a  first  class  certificate  he 
takes  a  second  class  place.  My  object  was  to  show 
that  those  whom  he  serves  do  not  take  a  certificate 
at  its  face  value.  It  only  becomes  valuable  when 
you  discover  the  qualities  of  the  man,  which  the 
certificate  does  not  show  on  its  face. 

776.  Now,  would  not  this  very  same  thing 
apply  to  shipmasters  ? — I  am  not  concerned  with 
shipmasters. 

777.  But  you  have  a  knowledge  of  shipping  ? 
— But  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  any  question 
with  rerard  to  shipmasters. 

778.  But  from  your  general  knowledge  of  ship- 
ping, do  you  not  know,  as  I  know  myself,  that 
men  having  first  class  certificates  take  second 
class  positions? — ^Yes,  I  know  that. 

779.  It  is  the  same  in  every  business.  You  say 
that  the  certificate  does  in  no  way  make  a  man  a 
l)etti;r  man  than  he  is.  Surely  that  is  self-evi- 
dent. If  he  was  an  efficient  man  he  would  get  a 
first  class  certificate  ? — ^I  objeot  to  the  certificate 
very  largely  ou  the  grounds  that  I  have  stated  in 
the  examination. 

780.  It  does  not  pretend  to  do  more  than  certify 
him  as  a  capable  man  from  a  mechanical  point  of 
view? — It  certifies  that  he  has  certain  knowledge. 

781.  Does  it  bear  on  its  face  the  evidence  that 
the  man  is  a  competent  man? — ^No,  it  does 
not.     It  may  say  so,  but  it  is  not  evidence. 

782.  But  does  it  not  bear  on  the  face  of  it  that 
the  man  has  capacity  to  do  his  work? — ?fo,  it  does 
not.  It  does  not  bear  on  the  face  of  it  that  he  has 
judgment,  that  he  is  steedy,  that  he  is  reliable, 
and  these  are  the  things  that  you  depend  upon, 
and  you  have  to  find  them  out  for  yourselves. 

783.  Does  not  the  examination  count  for  any- 
thing ? — ?f  0,  there  is  not  a  question  put  as  to  the 
judgment  of  the  man,  as  to  nis  reliability,  and  as 
to  his  steadiness. 

784.  If  you  had  the  responsibility  thrown  on 
yourself,  apart  from  the  Home  OflBice,  of  granting 
a  certificate  to  anyone  who  applied  for  it,  in  this 
or  any  other  branch  which  you  might  have  a 
knowledge  of,  do  you  think  you  would  confine 
yourself  strictly  to  a  schedule  list  of  questions ; 
would  not  you  inquire  into  all  that  you  con- 
sidered essential  in  the  man? — There  is  a  viva 
voce  examination. 

785.  Yes? — But  the  person  who  makes  the^ 
viva  voce  examination  is  not  the  person  who  want& 
the  services  of  the  man  he  is  questioning,  whereas 
in  my  case  the  man  I  address  is  being  addressed 
by  the  man  who  requires  his  service,  and  who 
attaches  great  importance  to  the  answers  he  givcA 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  importance  attached 
to  the  answers  given  to  a  mere  oflScer  of  the 
Crown. 

786.  How  would  this  Act  prevent  you  from 
conducting  your  examination? — ^It  would  not, 
but  it  limits  the  areas  from  which  I  am  to  get 
men,  and  it  would  bring  me  men  who  had  behind 
them  a  trade  association  whose  influence  upon 
them  would  be  more  than  upon  the  men  I  should 
meet  with  outside  the  association  at  present. 

787.  With  reference  to  the  coasting  vessel* 
where  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers 
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stepped  in  and  made  you  pay  the  higher  rate  of 
wage  to  the  ordinary  sliop  hands,  who  took  charge 
temporarily? — They  were  not  shop  hands.  We 
were  paying  the  ordinary  wages,  but  they  com- 
pelled us  to  pay  the  ordinary  sea-going  engineer's 
wages,  which  were  much  higher. 

788.  That  is  what  I  say.  Up  to  then  you  were 
paying  the  shop  wages,  but  then  they  compelled 
you  to  pay  sea-going  engineer's  wages  ? — May  I 
supplement  what  I  said?  The  first  thing  was 
that  they  would  not  consent  to  the  attendant  not 
being  a  member  of  their  association.  They  took 
measures  by  which  we  were  compelled  to  dismiss 
the  men.  In  the  next  place  they  would  not 
allow  one  of  their  own  men  to  go  on  board,  not- 
withstanding that  he  would  be  at  home  every 
night,  and  would  never  work  more  than  four  or 
five  hours  a  day.  We  had  to  pay  the  same  wages 
to  the  man  who  was  not  at  home  every  night,  and 
who  was  on  duty  from  four  to  six  hours  for  months 
together. 

789.  Are  the  Marine  Engineers  and  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Engineers  two  societies,  or 
two  branches  of  the  same  society? — I  believe 
that  they  are  two  societies,  but  bear  in  mind 
that  the  members  of  the  Marine  Engineers' 
Society  are  members  of  the  other  society,  but  all 
the  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers  are  not  members  of  the  Marine 
Engineers'  Society.  That  is  where  the  pull 
comes. 

790.  Do  you  tell  me  that  all  marine  engineers 
belong  to  ilie  society? — I  believe  not  all.  I 
believe  that  the  P.  and  0.,  and  big  companies  like 
that,  are  able  to  pay  their  men  so  that  they  can 
afford  not  to  belong  to  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Marine  Engineers,  but  the  great  bulk  of 
marine  engineers  are,  to  the  best  of  my  belief, 
members  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Marine 
Engineers. 

791.  Those  who  secure  more  favourable  em- 
ployment avoid  the  society  altogether,  and  only 
those  in  tramp  vessels,  and  who  may  be  working 
for  six  months  and  idle  for  six  months,  are  those 
who  join  the  society? — ^They  are  by  far  the 
larger  majority  of  the  whole  of  the  engineers  in 
the  country.  You  may  take  it  that  they  repre- 
sent eight  or  nine  tenths  of  the  sea-going  en- 
gineers of  this  country. 

792.  In  the  face  of  that  answer  how  can  you 
assume  that  the  fact  of  the  Board  of  Trade  com- 
pelling those  men  to  get  certificates  will  embar- 
rass you  in  the  choice  of  the  men  ? — ^I  have  given 
you  an  answer  to  that  three  or  four  times. 

793.  No,  because  the  question  has  not  been 
put.  I  say  in  face  of  the  fact  that  from  eight  to 
nine  tenths  of  the  men  already  belong  to  the 
society  which  compelled  you  to  pay  marine 
engineers'  wages  to  ordinary  members  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society*!  of  Engineers,  how  will  this 
Bill  make  your  choice  of  men  more  difiicultP — 
The  question  that  you  put  has  no  relation  to  the 
fact.  With  great  respect  you  are  asking  me  a 
question  the  answer  to  which  would  not  be  per- 
tinent. Tou  want  an  answer  bearing  on  the  evi- 
dence I  have  given  on  this  Bill.  Tou  say  how 
can  I  support  my  evidence  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  marine  engineers  in  the 
country    are    members    of    the    Amalgamated 
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Society  of  Engineers.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
two  things  have  no  relation  to  one  another.  The 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  has  no  rela- 
tion to  this  Bill,  nor  has  the  other  society  any 
relation  to  this  Bill.  What  I  say  is  that  it  looks 
like  an  attempt  to  play  into  the  hands  of  trade 
unions.  First  of  all,  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Engineers  amounts  to  about  100,000  members. 
I  do  not  suppose  there  are  more  than  40,000 
members  of  the  Marine  Engineers'  Association, 
and  I  believe  I  am  putting  an  outside  number. 
They  are  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Engineers.  That  leaves  60,000  members  that 
we  have  to  draw  upon  ior  the  services  that  we 
now  provide  for  in  cases  where  you  propose  to 
interfere,  and  my  objection  goes  to  your  limiting 
the  number  to  those  who  have  certificates,  which 
we  say  is  not  justice.  Instead  of  having  60,000 
and  a  larger  body  of  non-union  men  to 
fall  back  upon  we  might  possibly  not  have 
5,000.  There  is  no  machinery  in  the  Bill  to 
secure  that  the  many  men  now  employed  in  at- 
tending engines  and  boilers  would  become  aware 
of  the  existence  of  the  Act,  and  make  applica- 
tion for  certificates,  except  through  trades  unions. 

794.  It  does  not  give  any  man  who  belongs  to 
the  Amalgamated  Society  or  the  Marine 
Engineers  a  certificate  right  off  without  examina- 
tion ? — But  you  see  there  is  nothing  in  the  Bill 
to  prevent  all  those  men  coming  in  if  they  like. 
We  object  to  the  incidence  of  such  a  fact  upon 
our  present  rights  and  opportunities,  and  the  way 
we  discharge  our  duty. 

795.  Competent  or  incompetent,  you  say  you 
should  be  the  judge  yourseli? — Precisely  so. 

796.  There  is  to  be  no  control  of  the  dangers, 
or  fancied  dangers,  from  men,  such  as  yourself, 
who  are  to  employ  these  men? — ^Tou  are  over- 
looking the  provisions  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act,  and  sundry  other  Acts,  wMch 
sufficiently  penalise  us,  we  consider. 

797.  I  am  cognisant  of  the  Acts,  but  you  will 
always  find  that  the  most  drastic  law,  even 
capital  law,  is  evaded  by  men  who  are  determined 
to  evade  it? — ^We  do  not  belong  fo  that  class  of 
^en. 

798.  Tour  dread  then  is  that  the  coercive  opera- 
tions of  the  Trade  Union  are  quite  sufficient,  and 
that  the  added  difficidty  of  limiting  the  number 
of  men  that  you  would  have  to  select  from  would 
make  it  impossible  "for  you  to  gro  on  ? — ^We  have 
;no  such  thing  as  "dread."  If  you  do  not  put 
words  into  my  mouth  I  will  deal  with  the  thing 
more  freely.  I  do  not  come  here  as  representing 
people  who  are  trembling  or  afraid ;  I  come  here 
representing  those  who,  from  a  proper  business 
point  of  view,  object  to  certain  legislation  which 
certain  people  propose  to  make,  to  bear  upon 
their  trade  and  business,  and  it  is  for  the  reasons 
I  have  stated  that  we  object  to  the  proposals  of 
the  Bill. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 

799.  If  you  had  two  applicants  for  a  position, 
such  as  the  attending  of  boilers  or  engines,  and 
you  knew  absolutelv  nothing  of  either  of  them, 
I  presume  you  would  prefer  to  have  a  man  who 
had  some  sort  of  a  certificate  ? — ^I  would  not  pre- 
fer him  because  he  had  a  certificate. 

800.  I  only  asked  the  question  because  you 
seemed  to  answer  that  there  was  a  little  difference 
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but  not  much.  Now,  if  you  had  two  men,  one  of 
whom  you  knew  the  character  of,  and  had 
observed  from  time  to  time,  and  another  man  with 
a  certiUcate,  which  would  you  look  upon  as  the 
most  reliable  ?  "Would  you  employ  the  man  with 
the  certificate  or  the  man  whom  you  knew? — The 
man  whom  I  knew,  if  1  could. 

801.  Therefore,  you  would  prefer  to  be  the 
judge  of  the  competency  of  any  man  you  em- 
ployed rather  than  the  Secretary  of  State  ? — ^Yes, 
and  I  wish  to  supplement  that  by  saying  that  it  is 
nothing  less  and  nothing  more  than  what  takes 
place  in  the  selection  of  men  with  certificates, 
either  as  marine  engineers  or  any  other  class  of 
men,  only  the  effect  of  giving  the  certificate  nar- 
rows the  area  and  strengthens  the  combination  of 
the  men,  an^  makes  us  subject  to  proceedings 
which  are  detrimental  to  our  interests. 

802.  With  regard  to  the  exemptions  under  this 
Bill,  No.  4  says,  "  This  Act  does  not  apply  to  any 
boiler  or  engine  used  exclusively  for  domestic, 
agricultural,  or  farming  purposes."  Do  you 
think  that  that  is  a  safe  exemption  P — ^It  is  not. 
I  should  be  very  glad  if  the  Grovemment  would 
order  the  inspection  of  domestic  boilers.  I  would 
submit  my  own  willingly  to  the  examination,  but 
I  would  not  like  a  certificated  cook.  As  to  agri- 
cultural boilers,  I  think  the  exemption  is  open 
to  very  great  objection.  They  would  not  be  em- 
ployed for  more  than  6  months  of  the  year,  and 
would  stand  idle  oxidising.  The  cause  of  oxida- 
tion maybe  something  about  a  farmyard,  and  that 
these  boilers  should  be  made  to  resume  work 
without  a  close  and  special  inspection  is  one  of 
the  worst  features  of  the  Bill,  in  my  opinion. 

803.  Tou  think  that  agricultural  boilers  are 
liable  to  explosion,  and  that  this  exemption  is  not 
a  desirable  one? — ^Tes,  from  both  the  oxidation 
and  the  sticking  of  the  safety  valve. 

804.  With  regard  to  road  trtujtion  engines, 
which,  by  agreement  with  the  promoter,  includes 
motor  cars,  do  you  think  that  that  is  a  proper  ex- 
emption to  make,  taking  into  consideration  the 
danger  to  the  public  P — I  think  it  is  a  very  im- 
proper exemption.  Where  there  is  steam  used  on 
a  roadway,  I  think,  for  the  security  of  life,  it  is 
in  every  way  necessary  that  it  should  be  liable  to 
inspection. 

805.  I  think  that  you  have  misunderstood  the 
question.  I  was  speaking  of  the  certificate  of  the 
capacity  of  the  person  in  charge  to  wort P — ^But 
you  are  exempting  them  here. 

806.  It  is  not  with  regard  to  the  condition  of 
the  boiler.  If  a  man  is  driving  a  traction  engine 
he,  under  this  Act,  is  exempted  from  having  a 
certificate  P — ^Both  the  boiler  and  the  engine  are 
exempted. 

807.  This  is  persons  in  charge  of  the  boiler? 
— "  This  Act  does  not  apply  to  any  boiler  or 
engine  used  exclusively  for  domestic,  agricul- 
tural, or  farming  purposes." 

808.  I  am  not  speaking  of  inspection  at  all, 
but  I  am  asking  you  if  the  persons  in  charge  of 
boilers  in  works  has  to  have  a  certificate,  do  you 
think  it  a  reasonable  thing  to  say  that  a  person 
in  charge  of  a  traction  engine  on  a  public  high- 
way should  be  exempted  under  the  Bill  P — ^I  do 
not  think  I  could  give  an  answer  to  that.  I  think 
it  would  be  stultifying  my  position  here.  I  am 
against  the  granting  of  certificates. 

0.24. 


Mr.  Galloway. 

809.  In  shipbuilding,  do  the  members  of  your 
Federation  use  different  classes  of  boilers  P — -^es. 

810.  For  instance,  I  suppose,  you  use  some 
Babcock  boUersP — ^Tes. 

811.  And  Lancashire  boilers  P — ^Tes. 

812.  Would  a  man,  having  got  a  certificate 
under  this  Bill,  as  you  understand  it,  be  capable 
of  taking  charge  of  a  Babcock  boiler  because  he 
was  competent  to  take  charge  of  a  Lancashire 
boiler  P— Certainly. 

813.  Tou  think  soP — There  is  a  question  of 
some  details.  There  are  some  details  about  the 
Babcock,  but  they  are  not  necessarily  dangerous 
details,  and  any  steady  man,  of  good  judgment, 
could  go  from  a  Lancashire  boiler  to  a  Babcock 
boiler  with  perfect  safety.  We  have  them  both 
in  my  own  premises  so  I  am  speaking  from  my 
own  personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  Nannetti. 

814.  You  said  you  had  60,000  members  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Marine  Engineers  from 
whom  you  may  pick  men  P — ^Tes. 

815.  Are  you  aware  that  the  object  of  the  Bill 
is  not  to  prevent  men  that  do  not  belong  to  that 
society  being  put  in  charge  P — I  suspected  that 
it  was  a  Trades  Union  Bill. 

816.  Tou  have  60,000  skilled  artizans  from 
whom  you  could  pick  the  men  that  you  require  P 
— Tes. 

817.  Now  this  Bill,  I  take  it,  is  to  prevent  in- 
competent men,  who  are  not  engineers  at  all, 
but  who  may  be  labourers  employed  in  big  works, 
being  employed.  Tou  object  to  the  certificate  P 
— I  object  to  the  certificate  from  beginning  to 
end.  I  certainly  say  it  would  be  an  improper 
thing  to  take  a  man  off  the  street  and  put  him  in 
charge  of  a  boiler. 

818.  Now  I  am  sure  there  was  a  misconception 
with  regard  to  some  of  your  evidence.  Tou 
stated  that  you  pay  your  men  at  the  present  time 
35*.  a  week  P — At  that  time. 

819.  And  then  you  were  compelled  to  pay 
2Z.  16*.  P— Tes. 

820.  Was  the  man  to  whom  you  paid  35^.  a 
week  employed  in  your  works  P — ^No,  he  had  been 
employed  in  the  works,  but  we  put  him  to  do  the 
marine  engineers'  work. 

821.  Driving  an  engine  on  ships  P — ^Tes. 

822.  That  is  a  different  thing.  The  impres- 
sion on  my  mind  was  that  the  trades  union  com- 
pelled a  higher  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  simply 
uecause  these  men  were  members  of  the  trade 
combination,  but  it  was  not  until  you  put  the 
men  to  do  a  particular  class  of  work  for  which 
21.  lbs.  was  being  paidP — ^It  was  being  paid  to 
regular  sea-going  engineers  in  cases  where  cer- 
tificates were  needed. 

823.  If  the  men  were  working  in  the  works  as 
ordinary  engineers  you  would  not  have  had  to 
pay  that  extra  money  P — ^No.  It  was  only  while 
they  were  in  the  ships. 

824.  Tou  were  asked,  if  you  had  two  men,  one 
with  a  certificate  and  another  without,  which  of 
those  men  you  would  accept,  and  you  said  that 
you  would  pay  no  attention  to  the  certificate,  but 
would  take  the  man  you  knew.  Now,  supposing 
you  had  two  applicants  whom  you  did  not  know, 
and  one  had  a  certificate  and  the  other  had  not, 
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which  would  you  take  P — ^I  would  examine  them 
both|  and  take  the  best  man  according  to  my 
judgment. 

825.  But  if  there  was  a  preference  to  be  given 
would  you  not  take  the  man  who  could  give  some 
proof  that  he  had  technical  knowledge? — To 
oblige  you,  if  he  was  a  friend  of  yours,  I  might. 
That  is  what  I  understand  by  preference  to  be 
given. 

826.  I  put  it  to  you,  as  an  employer,  with  two 
strangers  before  you,  one  having  a  certificate  and 
the  other  not,  which  would  you  take  ? — ^The  man 
who  commended  himself  most  to  me — ^that  is  the 
course  I  should  take. 

827.  The  certificate  would  have  no  weight  with 
you  ? — ^None  whatever,  until  I  had  seen  the  men, 
and  if  they  were  both  alike,  then  I  might  inspect 
the  King's  certificate. 

828.  You  think  that  the  certificate   has    no 
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value? — ^It  adds  no  quality  to  the  man.  It  is 
not  a  certificate  of  his  judgment,  his  sobriety, 
or  his  reliability. 

829.  That  has  to  be  found  out  afterwards.  I 
concede  all  that,  but  I  ask  you,  if  a  man  has  a 
certificate  granted  to  him  that  he  has  practical 
knowledge  (he  may  be  a  drunkard  or  anything 
you  like),  do  not  you  think  that  the  man's  having 
that  certificate  would  carry  some  weight? — ^It 
would  have  some  weight  if  I  had  examined  him 
and  found  him  satisfactory. 

830.  Then  you  attach  no  weight  to  a  certifi- 
cate ? — ^I  have  given  my  answer. 

831.  Not  even  to  the  diploma  of  a  doctor? — 
The  diploma  of  a  doctor  is  a  totally  different 
thing. 

832.  He  has  to  go  through  the  examination? 
— He  has  to  go  through  the  study. 

[Adjourned  for  a  short  time.] 


After  the  adjournment, 
Mr.  Chables  Eobert  Dykes,  called  in  \  and  Examined. 


Sir  Francis  Powell. 

833.  I  believe  that  you  are  General  Manager 
and  Secretary  of  the  Bochdale  Canal  Company? 
— ^Yes. 

834.  Could  you,  in  a  few  words,  explain  gene- 
rally the  position  of  the  canal  geographically,  and 
its  relation,  geographically,  to  other  canals? — 
The  Bochdale  Canal  is  a  link  in  a  line  of  naviga- 
tion across  from  the  Mersey  to  the  Humber.  It 
is  the  summit  link.  It  rises  to  600  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  by  a  series  of  92  locks.  The 
through  route  consists  of  the  Bridgwater  Canal, 
the  Bochdale  Canal,  the  Calder  and  Hebble  Navi- 
gation, and  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation.  We 
have  also  connection  with  another  canal  at  Man- 
chester, the  Ashton  Canal,  and  connections  there- 
by with  various  parts  of  the  country. 

835.  The  canal  is  about  35  miles?  Tou  have 
B  hand  map  for  the  use  of  the  Committee,  showing 
the  position  of  the  canal  ? — ^Tes.  {Producing  the 
same.') 

836.  You,  to  some  extent,  represent  the  Canal 
Association  ? — I  am  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  I  have  been  a  member  for  20 
years.  I  am  here  at  the  request  of  the  Canal 
Association. 

837.  What  is  that  Association? — The  Asso- 
ciation practically  means  all  the  canal  companies 
in  the  kingdom— 31  altogether,  and  each  of  them 
is  a  statutory  body. 

838.  The  Association  meets  in  London  I  be- 
lieve?— ^Tes. 

839.  I  believe  also  that  steam  engines  and 
boilers  are  used  by  nearly  all  the  canal  com- 
panies?— ^Yes. 

840.  Could  you  describe  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  employed  ? — Every  company  iises  for  one 
or  more  of  the  following  purposes  steam  engines 
and  boilers :  First  of  all  fixed  engines  and  boilers 
on  land  for  pumping  stations,  repair  works,  etc. ; 
and,  secondly,  portable  engines  for  pumping  and 
other  temporary  purposes  on  land.  Then  there 
are  steam  dred<?ers  and  other  machinery  afloat. 
Those  really  may  be  considered  to  be  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  concern  as  a  navigation  pure  and 
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olmple.  Then  the  canal  companies,  of  which 
there  are  six  or  seven  who  are  carriers  on  the 
canals,  use  steam  cargo  carrying  boats,  and  steam 
tugs,  and  also  steam  cranes,  and  some  of  them 
have  locomotives  at  their  main  traffic  depots. 

841.  I  believe  that  some  of  the  canals  are 
carriers  and  others  are  more  in  the  nature  of  toll 
collectors? — ^Yes.  They  simply  own  the  way 
over  which  others  carriers  conduct  traffic. 

842.  And  some  combine  both? — ^And  some 
combine  both. 

843.  What  would  be  the  operation  of  this  Bill 
as  regards  the  employment  of  certificated  men  on 
the  steam  engines  and  boilers  on  canals  ? — I  think 
I  should  perhaps  divide  what  I  have  to  say  into 
two  part»l-large  companies  who  are  carriers,  who 
have  a  very  large  number  of  engines  and  boilers ; 

'and  smaller  companies,  who  simply  have  the 
steam  tackle  which  is  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance. In  the  case  of  companies  who  carry 
there  would  be  continuous  occupation.  In  the 
case  of  the  others,  which  are  larger  in  number, 
there  would  only  be  intermittent  occupation  for 
t^e  steam  engines  and  boilers,  arising  from 
repairs  and  other  temporary  purposes,  and  many 
engines  (a  large  proportion)  would  not  be  used 
for  more  than  two  months  in  the  year,  perhaps 
less. 

844.  Do  you  consider  that  the  canals  which  are 
carrying  companies  are  larger  and  more  important 
than  those  which  are  not,  or  the  reverse? — ^I 
should  say,  taking  them  company  for  company, 
they  would  be  larger,  although  there  are  two  com- 
panies, who  are  non-carriers,  that  I  have  in  mind, 
that  are  very  large. 

845.  You  draw  a  distinction  between  the  carry- 
ing companies  and  those  who  are  not  carrying 
companies  as  regards  the  effect  of  the  bill, 
although  the  Bill,  if  passed,  would  apply  to  both 
equally? — ^Yes. 

846.  With  regard  to  the  practical  result  of  tiie 
working,  what  do  you  say? — ^Dealing,  first  of  all, 
with  the  carrying  companies,  there  is  a  good  deal 
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of  variation  in  practice  in  ilie  working  of  steam 
engines  and  boilers.  With  regard  to  cargo 
boats  and  tugs,  the  duties  of  working  the  boilers 
and  engines  vary  on  different  navigations,  depend- 
ing on  the  physical  conditions.  In  the  first  place 
cargo  boats  on  canalised  rivers  which  come  under 
the  category  of  canals,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
water,  and  the  craft  are  larger.  The  men  are  all 
below,  and  act  under  the  directions  of  the  captain 
on  deck.  In  the  case  of  the  smaller  boats  on 
the  shallow  artificial  canals,  the  steam  craft  are 
worked  in  a  different  way.  There  is  one  man 
below  who  looks  after  the  firing  and  also  the  oil- 
ing of  the  engine  and  packing  the  glands,  and 
the  driving  is  done  by  the  captain  from  the  deck, 
who  takes  a  turn  at  driving  and  steering 
alternately  with  the  mate.  During  the  time  of 
the  working  of  this  class  of  boats  through  a  navi- 
,:^ation  like  my  own,  with  which  I  am  naturally 
more  familiar,  where  there  is  a  large  number  of 
locks,  three  in  every  mile  on  an  average,  the  open- 
ing and  shutting  of  the  locks  necessitates  the 
attendance  of  one  man,  with  occasional  assistance 
from  another.  We  should  be  in  trouble  to  know 
the  man  in  charge  under  this  Bill..  No  man  has 
entire  charee  of  the  boiler.  The  fireman  fires  it, 
examines  tne  water  gauges,  and  looks  after  it 
generally  without  assistance  from  the  man  at  the 
top.  At  the  locks  he  has  to  render  some  assistance 
to  the  man,  either  the  captain  or  mate,  whose  turn 
it  is  to  work  the  lock.  The  men  change  their 
duties  in  stages ;  therefore  the  working  is  very 
variable. 

847.  Supposing  the  Bill  became  law,  and  it  re- 
sidted  in  the  necessity  of  both  of  these  classes  of 
men  taking  out  certificates,  would  that  embarrass 
your  trade? — I  certainly  thii)k  it  would  very 
much  limit  the  area  from  which  we  could  select 
our  men. 

848.  Why  should  it  do  that  P— At  present  the 
men  we  employ,  as  regards  the  captain  and  the 
mate  more  particularly,  have  been  in  the  service 
previously  in  charge  of  horse  boats,  that  is  barges 
with  no  self-contained  means  of  propulsion.  They 
there  learn  the  way  of  carrying  on  the 
business  at  the  wharves,  and  various  things 
connected  with  the  actual  passage  and  hand- 
ling of  the  traffic.  Then,  as  a  step  in  pro- 
motion, the  best  men,  who  have  been  tried  by 
experience  and  found  to  be  really  satisfactory 
and  trustworthy,  are  promoted,  first  of  all  to  be 
mate,  and  next  to  be  captains  on  board  one  of 
these  steamers.  These  steamers  are  utilized  for 
cargo  carrying,  and,  on  the  reaches  where  there 
are  not  many  locks,  for  towing-horse  barges, 
and  it  is  rather  a  responsible  post,  more  than  that 
on  an  ordinary  horse  barge,  and  we  think  that,  if 
certificates  were  necessary  for  every  man  who 
should  be  eligible,  apart  from  whether  we 
approved  the  man  or  not,  it  would  be  an  em- 
barrassment. 

849.  Tou  advance  men  to  take  charge  of  steam 
engines  and  boilers  from  your  observation  of 
their  qualities  ? — ^Yes. 

850.  How  do  thev  obtain  technical  informa- 
tion?—From  coming  on  board  and  working  with 
the  other  men  there  already.  One  man  at  a  time 
comes  on  board  and  gets  hold  of  the  work 
gradually  from  practical  experience. 

851.  What  has  been  the  residt  of  your  method 
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as  regards  explosions  ? — ^We  have  never  had  any 
serious  accident  in  my  time.  We  did  not  com- 
mence carrying  until  1889.  Many  of  the  com- 
panies, or  several,  had  been  carrying  many 
years  before  that  time.  We  ourselves  were 
not  carriers  until  then,  and  it  devolved  upon  me 
to  bring  the  thing  into  operation.  We  could  not 
get  on  without  steam.  We  were  late  in  the  day 
with  a  very  difficult  navigation  to  work  over, 
and  the  old  donkey  barge,  or  pony  barge,  as  the 
case  was,  was  not  sufficient  to  work  satisfactorily 
in  competition  with  railways  which  we  have  to 
do  to-day. 

852.  Do  you  find  that  the  engines  or  canals 
work  continuously,  or  only  intermittently? — On 
the  carrying  business  they  work  continuously, 
as  I  have  explained,  but  for  the  maintenance 
purposes  they  are  only  used  intermittently. 

863.  How  are  the  men  employed  where  the 
work  is  only  intermittent  P — We  employ  thein  on 
those  duties  as  required,  and  fill  up  their  time 
generally  with  other  duties. 

854.  Have  you  any  feeling  in  your  mind  that, 
if  the  Bill  were  to  pass,  and  Trades  Unions  were 
established  more  strictly  with  reference  to  these 
men,  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  their  being 
employed.  We  know  that  some  of  the  Trades 
Unions  somewhat  restrict,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
the  employment  of  those  in  the  Unions? — ^I 
think  there  would  be  great  objections.  It  would 
restrict  the  area  from  which  we  could  select  men, 
and  then  I  think,  if  a  class  of  men  were  estab- 
lished who  would,  to  some  extent,  be  hall-marked 
for  a  particular  purpose  (if  I  may  use  the  word), 
that  of  looking  after  engines  and  boilers,  they 
would  not  care  to  undertake  other  duties. 

855.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  say  deliberately, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  Trades  Unions  strictly 
define  the  class  of  duty  which  any  man  under 
them  is  permitted  to  engage  in  ? — ^I  find  a  little 
of  that  sometimes,  but,  as  a  matter  of  practice, 
in  dealing  with  Trades  Unions  I  have  not  found 
much  difficulty  on  that  account,  to  be  frank. 

856.  Suppose  the  Bill  passes,  do  you  regard 
that  as  a  possible  evil  against  which  this  will 
guard? — ^I  think,  on  public  grounds,  the  objec- 
tion is  this.  The  men  would  not  care  when  once 
they  had  acquired  a  sort  of  legal  status  as  engine 
drivers  or  engine  men,  to  undertake  other  duties, 
and  consequently  we  could  not  keep  them  em- 
ployed. I  am  speaking  of  canals  generally.  I 
cannot  help  mixing  up  imconsciously  our  own 
private  affairs,  but  I  am  speaking  of  canals  as  a 
whole. 

857.  Tou  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
business? — ^I  have.  I  think  it  would  inevitably 
follow  that,  after  having  acquired  this  certificate, 
the  men  would  consider  that  they  were  given  a 
sort  of  rank  which  would  entitle  them  to  refuse 
other  sort  of  work. 

858.  You  regard  that  as  an  impediment  to  the 
conduct  of  the  business  which  at  the  present  time 
is  imhappily  not  very  prosperous? — That  is  so. 
We  have  liad  a  large  proportion  of  our  laen  in  our 
employ  for  a  very  long  period.  Not  long  ago  we 
retired  five  men  on  pension  who  had  been  in  the 
service  over  fifty  years.  The  men  were  handy 
men,  as  we  call  them.  They  would  undertake 
almost  any  duty.  We  employ  our  own  staff  to 
maintain  the  engines  and  boilers.    We  have  a 
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competent  mechanical  engineer  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  work,  and  who  examines  the  engines  and 
boilers.  I  should  not  be  wrong  in  saying  that  he 
examines  the  carrying  boats  twice  a  week,  every- 
one of  them.  In  addition  to  that  we  insure  them 
with  the  Yulcan  Insurance  Company,  and  we  get 
Iheir  reports,  which  are  very  valuable.  Compar- 
ing like  with  like,  and  takmg  extent  for  extent, 
•we  are  very  much  like  the  railway  companies. 
We  have  our  own  engineering  works,  in  which 
we  do  our  repairs.  We  are  statutory  bodies 
like  the  railway  companies,  subject,  indirectly  or 
directly — ^more  directly  than  indirectly — ^to  !Par- 
liament,  and  also  to  tne  Board  of  Trade,  and  we 
think  that,  for  the  reason  that  the  railway  com- 

Janies  are  excluded  from  the  Bill,  we  should  also 
e  excluded. 

859.  The  4th  Section  of  the  Bill  exempts 
boilers  and  engines  used  by  a  railway  company  P 
—Yes. 

860.  Now,  I  believe  that  some  canals  are  in  the 
hands  of,  and  owned  by,  railway  companies? — 
Tes. 

861.  And  the  Bill  as  it  stands  would  exempt 
engines  and  boilers  owned  by  such  companies? 
—Tes,  and  the  engines  and  boilers  which  are 
owned  by  the  railway  comoanies  as  owners  of 
canals  and  employed  for  identical  purposes,  per- 
haps alongside  our  own,  would  be  exempted; 
whereas  we  should  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill,  if  it  went  through  as  it  is. 

862.  And  possibly,  in  some  cases,  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  what  we  may  describe  as 
competition  between  yourselves  and  railway  com- 
panies?— The  competition  between  railways  and 
canals  in  the  district  I  represent  is  as  keen  as  it 
could  possibly  be,  and  in  the  case  of  where  we 
have  carrying  craft  it  would  apply  with  redoubled 
force.  The  slightest  hindrance  or  interference 
there  would  be  very  unfair  where  we  were  carry- 
ing in  competition  with  railways. 

863.  Without  betraying  any  secrets  or  saying 
anything  that  is  not  known  to  the  public,  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  the  canal  interest  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is  not  very  remunerative,  and  anything 
to  increase  the  pressure  upon  it  might  be  very 
injurious  to  that  interest? — ^No,  it  is  not.  It  is 
at  a  very  low  ebb  at  the  present  time,  at  least  the 
company  I  represent  are,  and  have  been  for 
years. 

864.  I  have  heard  that  some  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  canals  think  that  there  is  something 
to  be  said  as  regards  the  position  of  the  steam 
engines  and  boilers  which  are  in  such  a  position 
that,  were  any  accident  likely  to  occur,  the  effects 
would  not  be  disastrous? — That  is  so.  They  go 
generally  through  the  country  at  a  distance  away 
from  populous  places.  They  cannot  be  compared 
with  engines  in  mines  or  country  fairs,  or  with 
endues  driving  organs,  where  there  are  a  lot  of 
children  and  people  about.  We  are  generally 
away  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men  until  we  get 
to  where  the  Depots  are. 

865.  I  believe  there  has  been  a  considerable 
body  of  legislation  dealing  with  canals  ? — ^There 
has  been  within  the  last  few  years. 

866.  Tou  consider  that  you  are  very  much 
under  the  control  of  Parliament  ? — ^Very  much. 

867.  And  under  the  eye  of  the  legislature? — 
Yes,  and  under  the  eye  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
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868.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  &om  the 
Board  of  Trade  or  the  Home  Office  as  to  the  risk 
or  danger,  or  the  supposed  risk  or  danger,  in  con- 
nection with  steam  engines  and  boilers? — ^No,  I 
should  say  this :  that  the  steam  craft  that  we  use 
for  carrying  were  built  under  Lloyd's  survey,  and 
every  boiler  has  Lloyd's  survey  mark  upon  it. 
Every  precaution  that  can  be  taken  by  anybody  is 
taken  by  us  to  ensure  safety. 

Mr.  Crean. 

869.  Tour  great  objection  to  this  Bill  is  that 
it  may  induce  men  to  strike  against  doing  any 
other  work  but  taking  care  of  boilers  and  engines 
when  they  had  a  certificate  for  that  class  of  work  ? 
— Very  likely  they  would.  Of  course,  my  main 
objection  is  that  we  are  absolutely  on  the  same 
footing,  from  a  statutory  point  of  view,  as  a 
railway  company.  We  are  organised  for  main- 
tenance as  a  railway  company  is,  and  I  say  that, 
for  the  same  reasons  as  they  are  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  the  Bill,  I  think  we  should  be 
exempted.  I  go  further  than  that  and  make  a 
comparison  with  the  other  exemptions.  Engines 
used  exclusively  for  domestic  purposes  I  need 
hardly  say  anything  about,  after  what  passed 
list  now  about  the  certificated  cook.  But  if 
engines  and  boilers  for  agricultural  and  farming 

urposes  are  exempted,  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  not  be.  I  think  that  there  is  less  risk  of 
anything  going  wrong  in  a  case  like  ours  than 
there  is  in  the  case  of  a  farming  or  agricultural 
engine,  which  is  only  worked  at  intervals,  and  is 
not  looked  after  with  regard  to  tackle  as  ours  are. 
When  our  engines  are  out  of  order  they  are  taken 
into  the  engineering  shops  and  repairing  shops, 
and  if  anything  goes  wrong  by  oxidation  or 
otherwise,  responsible  and  capable  men  are  in 
charge  and  they  keep  them  in  order.  They  are 
under  the  eye  of  somebody  responsible  always. 

870.  Tou  say  that  the  men  who  take  charge  of 
the  engines  and  boilers  generally  help  when  they 
come  to  the  lock  gates  with  any  ordinary  work 
that  is  necessary  ? — ^Tes ;  they  have  to  do  so. 

871.  I  quite  understand,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  men  employed  ? — Yes.  Each  of  these 
small  carriers'  craft  carries  three  hands. 

872.  How  would  this  Bill  prevent  a  man  from 
croing  away  from  the  boiler  and  giving  a  helping 
£and  ? — ^I  do  not  think  it  would  do  that.  I  was 
not  speaking  of  that. 

873.  Tou  referred  to  this  particular  matter  in 
the  evidence  which  you  gave.  Tou  stated  that 
there  would  be  a  difficulty  with  a  limited  number 
of  men  on  board  a  boat.  Tou  said  that,  under 
existing  circumstances,  when  they  came  to  a 
lock,  the  men  in  charge  of  the  engine  and  boiler 
had  to  help  to  get  the  boat  through — probably 
to  open  the  lock  gate? — Tes. 

874.  This  Bill  does  not,  in  any  way,  interfere 
with  that  being  done  in  the  future? — ^Except 
this.  I  think  that  if  the  man  who  nominally 
^lad  charge  (I  will  come  afterwards  to  the  real 
meaning  of  the  word  "  charge  ")  below,  had  a 
certificate,  he  would  object  to  do  any  other 
duty  than  merely  remaining  below  and  looking 
after  the  engine,  or  boiler,  as  the  case  may  be. 

875.  Tou  onlv  fancv  that?— I  am  judging  by 
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the  experience  that  I  have  gained  in  dealing  with 
workmen  all  round. 

876.  In  selecting  good  fiervants  you  would  not 
select  certificated  ones.  Tou  think  they  woiild 
confine  themselves  to  their  particular  work  and 
would  not  stir  a  hand  to  help  their  employers  in 
any  other  way  ? — ^I  did  not  say  that. 

877.  Tou  form  a  very  low  estimate  of  men  P — 
But  that  is  not  what  I  said.  There  are  some 
points  upon  which  I  should  like  some  enlighten- 
ment as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Bill.  I  am  in 
doubt  about  the  actual  condition  of  things  im- 
plied by  this  Bill,  and  before  I  give  a  reply  I 
want  to  know  what  I  am  replying  on.  I  want  to 
understand  the  actual  operation  of  the  Bill. 

878.  Tou  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  certifi- 
cated men  giving  general  help  when  necessary  at 
the  lock  gates  when  the  hands  are  short  P — I  have 
no  objection  at  all  to  certificates  per  se,  but  I 
shoula  not  take  a  certificate  as  necessarily  hall- 
marking a  man  as  suitable  for  employment 
simply  because  he  happened  to  hold  it.  It  is  a 
matter  of  personal  selection  after  all. 

879.  Then,  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  canal, 
you  say  that  that  is  incidental  work  P — ^Tes. 

880.  And  a  man  would  not  be  constantly  at  it  P 
— ^He  would  not. 

881.  Tou  employ  men  to  do  that  incidental 
work  and  afterwards  turn  them  on  to  something 
else  ? — ^Tes. 

882.  Now  would  this  Bill  embarrass  you  and 
prevent  you  from  continuing  that  P — ^I  think  that 
a  man  when  he  has  obtained  a  certificate,  as  I 
have  said,  will  consider  that  he  has  a  sort  of 
status,  and  shotdd  be  kept  to  his  own  particular 
duty,  and  may  think  that  other  duties  are  in- 
ferior. He  will  object  to  doing  other  than  the 
particular  duties  which  this  certificate  autho- 
rises him  to  do,  which  duties  he  puts  on  rather 
a  higher  level. 

883.  But  when  he  finds  that  he  has  no  other 
employment,  and  has  simply  to  walk  about  if  he 
is  not  content  to  do  the  work  you  have  for  him, 
the  odd  jobs,  and  so  on,  do  you  think,  in  his  own 
interest,  he  will  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  i  brow- 
ing up  constant  employment  P — ^At  present  we 
give  a  man  constant  employment,  consisting 
partly  of  looking  after  a  boiler  or  an  engine  lor 
a  time,  and  partly  of  other  jobs.  In  future, 
assuming  that  this  Bill  went  through,  we  should 
have  to  select  men  legally  qualifiea  to  drive  the 
engine,  or  look  after  the  boilers ;  we  should  also 
have  to  find  men  to  do  the  other  work.  It  would 
cost  us  a  good  deal  more  over  the  year's  work  to 
employ  two  men  for  what  at  present  we  employ 
one  man  .to  do.  Besides  that  I  think  it  would 
have  this  inevitable  effect,  that  the  man  who 
knew  he  could  only  get  employment  for  a  portion 
o^  his  time  under  us  would  gradually  gravitate 
towards  other  centres,  where  he  could  be  em* 
ployed  continuously,  and  we  should  have  a  diffi- 
culty in  that  way. 

884.  If  that  is  to  be  called  a  difficulty,  does  it 
not  obtain  in  all  branches  of  business  P — That  is 
the  only  answer  that  I  can  give  to  your  question 
— at  the  same  time  I  am  relpng,  not  so  much 
upon  that,  but  I  am  relpng  upon  our  statutory 
position,  which  I  think  entitles  us  to  be  put  on  a 
footing  with  the  Railway  Companies  and  the 
other  exemptions.    What  I  said  just  now  was 
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said  incidentally  in  answer  to  a  question,  and 
did  not  arise  out  of  my  examination-in-chief. 

885.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  confine 
myself  to  the  examination-in-chief  P — ^I  quite 
understand. 

886.  Anything  that  I  think  you  can  enlighten 
the  Committee  on  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  ask  you 
about  P — I  will  be  quite  frank  with  the  Com- 
mittee. 

887.  Of  course  it  is  within  your  province  not 
to  answer  if  you  do  not  feel  safe  in  answering, 
and  I  cannot  press  you.  Now,  if  a  man  has  con- 
stant employment,  and  he  gets  a  certificate  under 
this  Bill,  will  he  not  be  more  likely  to  remain 
with  you  still  in  that  constant  employment  than 
even  to  take  higher  wages  for  incidental  work 
elsewhere  P — He  might  or  might  not. 

888.  It  is  only  problematic  according  to  youP 
— ^We  have*  to  go  by  ordinary  experience  of  men, 
and  we  know  the  forces  now  in  operation  in  the 
industrial  world,  and  we  have  to  apply  the  best 
judgment  we  can.  I  have  given  you  the  opinion 
that  I  have  formed  from  looking  all  round — that 
is  frankly  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

889.  I  think  that  you  said  you  were  not  hostile 
to  the  Bill,  provided  that  the  canal  traffic  is 
exempt  P — ^I  do  not  come  here  as  a  mere  faddist 
running  my  head  at  windmills.  I  think  that  we 
are  entitled  to  be  out  of  this.  Let  people  who 
have  a  shoe  pinching  come  and  explain  it  to  the 
Committee. 

890.  Tou  oppose  it  simply  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  canals  P — ^Tes. 

891.  How  many  boilers  have  youP — ^Do  you 
mean  the  whole  lot  of  us  P 

892.  Tes  P — ^There  are  31  companies  altogether. 
There  has  not  been  sufficient  time  io  get  returns 
from  the  whole  of  them,  but  I  have  a  return  from 
12  companies  showing  331  boilers,  and  they 
range  from  8  h.p.  indicated  up  to  250. 

893.  What  type  of  boiler  are  theyp — Every 
conceivable  type  of  boilers :  Lancashire  boilers, 
Babcock  boilers,  Cochrane  boilers,  Scotch  boilers, 
and  the. ordinary  vertical  boilers,  every  kind  of 
boiler  practically. 

894.  From  the  evidence  I  have  heard  since  I 
have  been  in  the  room  you  fear  that,  if  you  had 
certificated  men,  they  would  refuse  to  do  other 
work  ? — I  do. 

895.  What  is  the  other  work  that  they  might 
have  to  do  ? — ^I  am  not  speaking  of  the  canying 
boats,  but  of  the  engines  and  boilers,  used  for 
repairs  away  from  towns.  Say  that  a  lock  gate  is 
knocked  down,  or  falls  down,  or  something  gives 
way,  then  the  breakdown  gang  is  got  together 
with  steam  tackle,  and  it  goes  to  the  place  to  do 
the  repair.  There  is  a  foreman  in  charge,  or 
the  ensfineer  whose  business  it  is  to  do  the  main- 
tenance of  the  canal.  The  whole  lot  of  them  go 
to  the  place  together.  The  men  put  in  charge  of 
the  engine  and  boilers  are  under  the  eye  of  the 
mechanical  engineer,  the  foreman,  or  ikhe  chief 
engineer  himself.  They  are  put  there  for  the 
time  that  is  necessary.  When  the  job  is  done 
the  boat  is  taken  back  to  Eochdale  or  wherever 
tiie  headquarters  are  for  maintenance,  and  put 
out  of  use  till  required  again.  Then  there  are  large 
engines  which  are  used  for  pumping  piirposes. 

Those 
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Those  are  at  fixed  places,  perhaps  away  on  the 
edge  of  a  moor,  or  something  of  that  sort,  for 
pumping  water  from  one  reservoir  to  another. 
That  is  a  type  of  engine  thai  would  be  used  in- 
frequently, and  would  be  in  charge  of  men  sent 
from  the  workshops,  say,  at  Rochdale,  or  other 
headquarters — a  fitter,  with,  possibly,  a  foreman 
with  him.  It  would  work  temporarily  as  re- 
quired. The  variations  in  the  use  of  boilers  is 
so  great  that  I  could  not,  in  the  compass  of  an 
answei*  to  a  question,  tell  you  what  they  are. 

896.  Generally,  I  may  take  it  that  the  men  who 
look  after  your  boilers  and  engines  do  other  work  ? 
— ^Tes ;  that  is,  men  who  look  after  the  boilers 
and  engines  used  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  canal. 

897.  Have  you  had  many  accidents  P — One,  not 
a  serious  accident. 

898.  Over  what  perfod? — ^We  did  not  com- 
mence until  1889. 

899.  Since  1889  you  have  only  had  one  acci- 
dent ? — Only  one,  and  not  a  very  serious  accident. 

900.  Was  that  a  boiler  explosion  ? — No,  a  tube 
burst. 

Sir  Francis  Powell. 
901.  Was  that  on  your  canal  P — ^Tes. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

902.  Do  you  believe  that  if  you  had  certificated 
men  you  would  have  more  competent  men  P — ^I  do 
not. 

903.  Tou  do  not  believe  that  a  certificate  from 
the  Home  Office  would  be  any  advantage  P — ^I  do 
not  think  it  would,  and,  as  I  have  said,  it  would 
limit  the  area  of  our  selection. 

904.  If  certificating  men  in  no  way  interfered 
with  the  carrying  on  of  your  business,  you  would 
have  no  objection  P — I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  do 
not  object  to  certificates  per  se,  but,  as  I  said 
before,  I  would  not  take  them  as  the  hall  mark  of 
a  man's  suitability  for  employment.  A  man 
would  have  to  be  suitable  apart  altogether  from  a 
certificate. 

905.  Of  course,  you  want  a  man  of  judgment 
and  comon  sense,  but  as  regards  knowledge  of  his 
work  he  would  be  more  competent  if  he  had  a 
certificate  than  if  he  had  not  one  P — ^I  can  hardly 
accept  that.  It  may  be  primd  fade  evidence  of 
his  having,  under  cram,  perhaps,  passed  an  ex- 
amination. I  may  say  this  because  I  think  it 
only  right  to  do  so,  the  class  of  men  that  we  em- 
ploy, although,  to  some  extent,  illiterate  fl  am 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  reflecting  upon  tnem), 
are  a  thoroughly  honest  and  capable  class  of  men, 
as  good  as  are  employed  in  any  occupation. 

906.  What  is  the  wageP — ^Do  you  mean  in 
my  own  company  P 

907.  Tes  P — ^I  have  not  the  figure,  but  I  can  get 
it  for  you. 

908.  Cannot  you  give  me  a  rough  answer.  I 
want  a  general  idea.  Do  they  get  30.?.  per  week  P 
Tiake  a  man  who  has  to  look  after  a  boiler  and 
engine,  what  would  he  getP — ^I  think  he  would 
get  that  or  more. 

909.  If  you  could  get  a  certificated  man  for  30.?. 
a  week  you  would  have  no  objection  ? — The  certi- 
ficate I  attach  no  value  to. 
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910.  But  answer  the  question  P — The  certifi- 
cate would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  man. 

911.  In  other  words,  if  you  can  get  a  man  with 
a  certificate  for  the  same  wage,  it  is  not  a  sin^ 
qua  non  that  you  will  employ  him  P — ^No. 

912.  Are  you  at  all  afraid  of  trades  unions  in 
connection  with  this  question? — 1  think  I  have 
seen  that  there  is  some  trades  union  powder  be- 
hind this  Bill  from  what  I  have  heard  this  morn- 
ing. 

913.  Do  you  apprehend  that  as  a  serious 
danger  P — U  p  to  now,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  had  to 
deal  with  trades  unions — ^with  perhaps  as  close  a 
corporation  as  exists.  I  have  had  little  dusts 
with  them,  but  nothing  very  serious,  except  that 
once  we  had  a  strike. 

914.  There  was  a  strike  on  the  wage  question? 
— No,  conditions  of  service. 

915.  That  would  be  a  question  of  hours? — It 
was  on  the  mode  of  working  more  than  anything 
else.  I  should  tell  you  this.  There  are  some 
classes  of  traffic  in  competition  with  railways  that 
have  to  be  worked  day  and  night. 

916.  Was  it  a  question  of  overtime? — It  was 
hardly  a  question  of  overtime,  but  a  question 
really  of  stages  of  working.  They  wanted  a  lot 
of  arbitrary  rules  that  would  prevent  the  traffic  of 
the  company  working  effectually  in  competition, 
and  unless  we  had  an  effective  service  we  could 
not  possibly  get  hold  of  the  traffic.  Effective  ser- 
vice, of  course,  constitutes  competition. 

917.  May  I  take  it  that  you  have  no  serious 
apprehension  of  trades  unions  if  certificates  are 
granted  P — ^I  cannot  say  that  I  have  given  it  very 
serious  attention  from  that  point  of  view. 

918.  And  you  do  not  object  to  this  Bill  on  those 
grounds  P — ^if  o,  not  on  those  grounds.  My  main 
objection  is,  as  I  have  explained  two  or  three 
times,  that  our  position  entitles  us  to  exemption. 
As  I  said  just  now,  I  am  not  here  to  find  fault 
with  the  Bill.  I  do  not  know  who  is  engineering 
it ;  that  is  not  my  position  here  at  all.  Exempt 
us,  as  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  be  exempted,  then 
some  one  else  will  come  and  tell  you  what  he 
wants.  I  do  not  come  to  find  fault.  I  could 
bring  forward  two  or  three  things  as  a  serious 
criticism  of  it,  but  that  is  not  my  business. 

919.  Tour  interest  is  only  as  it  deals  with 
canals  ? — That  is  so  entirely. 

920.  And  your  only  feeling  is  that,  if  you  were 
exempted,  it  would  not  hurt  anybody  else  P — ^No. 

921.  Although  you  have  said  something  about 
agricultural  engines  and  boilers,  that  is  merely 
sentimental  P — ^No,  it  is  not.  I  only  put  that  as 
showing  that  ours  was  an  d  fortiori  case. 

922.  Agricultural  engines  being  excluded,  you 
say  it  is  wrong  that  you  should  be  included? — 
That  is  one  of  the  objections. 

923.  That  is  the  main  objection? — ^No,  it^ 
one  of  the  reasons. 

924.  What  are  the  others? — ^I  merely  took  that 
as  a  branch  of  the  objections — ^that  other  people 
were  excluded  and  we  were  included,  and  I  think 
we  have  as  good  ground  to  be  excluded  as  the  rail- 
way companies. 

925.  Tou  do  not  object  to  a  certificated  engine 
man  or  person  in  charge  P — Not  because  he  holds 
a  certificate. 

920.  Tou  have  said  that  it  will  in  no  way  harn>s 

vour 
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your  industry  Pr— I  have  not  said  tliat;   I  think 
it  would. 

927.  But  would  itP— I  think  so. 

928.  On  what  ground? — ^As  I  have  explained^ 
it  would  limit  the  area  from  which  we  could  select 
our  men,  because  no  man  coidd  be  selected  unless 
he  had  this  a  priori  eligibility. 

929.  You  mean  the  certificate? — ^Yes. 

930.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
nearly  every  engineer  or  person  in  charge  would 
immediately  become  certificated  if  the  Bill 
passed? — I  do  not  understand  yoTir  question. 

931.  Every  person  who  had  to  deal  with  a 
boiler  or  engine  would  immediately  become  cer- 
tificated when  the  Bill  was  passed  r — ^I  take  that 
as  the  meaning  of  it. 

932.  There  will  be  very  little  restriction  in 
choice? — ^I  think  there  would,  for  the  reason  I 
gave  just  now.  We  could  not  give  continuous 
occupation  to  the  men. 

933.  How  is  it  that  you  fear  (of  course,  it  is 
only  hypothetical)  that  if  engine  men  and  boiler 
men  are  certificated  under  the  Bill  they  will 
refuse  to  go  to  other  work  which  the  men  do  at 
present? — That  is  my  opinion. 

934.  But  there  is  no  proof? — Tou  cannot 
demonstrate  a  thing  like  that.  You  see  the 
circumstance  has  not  arisen  yet,  and  you  cannot 
demonstrate  it  until  it  has  arisen,  but  that  is  my 
opinion  and  judgment. 

935.  That  if  men  become  certificated  you 
would  have  difiiculty  in  getting  them  to  do  the 
other  work  which  they  do  at  present? — ^I  think 
that  is  one  of  the  difiiculties  decidedly. 

936.  If  you  are  exempted  from  this  Bill  you 
would  practically  leave  the  other  gentlemen  in- 
terested in  it  to  themselves? — ^I  should  leave 
them  to  this  Committee. 

937.  And  your  evidence  is  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exempting  the  Canal  ? — ^Tnat  is  all. 

Mr.  Nannetti. 

938.  Your  objection  is  principally  on  the 
ground  of  exclusion.  You  think  uiat  steam 
engines  and  boilers  at  fairs,  and  agricultural 
boners,  and  all  parties  using  such  boilers,  should 
be  broupfht  into  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  ? — ^No, 
I  do  not  say  that ;  I  say  we  should  be  exempted. 

939.  You  raise  the  objection  that  these  are  ex- 
cluded ? — I  merely  say  fliat  as  they  are  excluded 
d  fortiori  we  should  be  excluded. 

940.  What  is  the  definition  of  a  *' person  in 
charge  "  according  to  you? — ^I  will  tell  you  our 
practical  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  employ- 
ment of  engines  and  boilers.  I  have  explained 
the  use  of  the  steam  craft  on  these  canals.  The 
man  below  fires,  looks  after  the  water  gauges, 
attends  to  the  water,  packs  the  glands,  and  does 
everything  that  is  necessary  to  keep  the  boiler 
effective  for  bottling  up  the  power  that  is  to 
operate  the  engine.  He  also  oils  the  engine  and 
keeps  it  clean.  The  captain  on  deck  operates  the 
engine.  He  steers  the  boat  and  operates  the 
engine  alternately  with  the  mate,  who  does  the 
same  duty.  Now,  which  of  those  men  is  in 
charge?  This  leads  my  mind  back  to  the  origin 
of  this  Bill  if  I  can  make  it  out,  or,  rather,  what 
it  purports  to  deal  with.  I  assume  that  the  main 
object  of  it  is  to  prevent  explosions.     Now,  an 
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engine  does  not  explode ;  it  is  the  boiler.  Leave 
out  '^  engines "  altogether,  and  then  the  thing: 
becomes  intelligible.  The  boiler  is  the  explosive 
vessel  out  of  which  all  the  mischief  from  ex- 
plosion can  arise.  I  cannot  quite  see  the 
rationale  of  its  being  called  an  Engine  and 
Boilers  Bill  at  all. 

941.  Who  has  charge  of  the  boiler  in  a  vessel 
like  this  ? — ^That  is  the  difficulty,  I  think. 

942.  Who  would  be  the  person  in  charge? — 
The  person  in  charge  of  the  boiler,  so  far  as  main* 
taining  the  bottled-up  energy  to  work  the  engine 
is  concerned,  woidd  be,  I  should  say,  the  man 
below,  but  the  man  who  opens  the  throttle  valve- 
which  puts  the  energy  into  operation  is  the  cap-^ 
tain  on  deck.     Which  of  those  is  in  charge  ? 

943.  That  is  dealing  with  vessels.  Should  the 
person  below  stairs  in  charge  of  the  boiler  have 
some  technical  knowledge  of  the  work  he  is  look- 
ing after  ? — ^Yes,  and  he  gets  it  in  training  in  the^ 
service. 

944.  Has  he  not  to  give  time  to  acquiring  that 
knowledge? — ^He  gets  it  in  the  boats  during  hi*- 
apprenticeship. 

945.  Have  you  any  objection  to  such  a  man 
having  a  certificate? — ^I  would  not  stand  in  the- 
way  of  any  man  if  he  could  get  a  certificate,  say> 
as  chief  engineer  in  His  Majesty's  Fleet. 

946.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  working* 
of  single  boilers  in  factories  or  workshops  ? — ^In 
this  sense — that  I  have  to  deal  with  owners  of 
hundreds  of  them.     They  get  their  water  sup- 
plies from  us  and  we  charge  our  water  easement- 
rent  on  the  power. 

947.  The  man  below  stairs  is  looked  after  by 
a  competent  engineer  upstairs  ? — ^Yes. 

948.  That  would  in  a  great  measure  minimise- 
the  difficulties,  but  in  the  particular  instances  o£ 
factories  where  tiiere  is  nobody  in  charge,  but  the- 
man  below,  say,  looking  after  the  firing  abd  oil- 
ing and  so  on,  do  you  not  think  that  that  person 
should  be  a  skilled  man  ? — ^I  have  not  looked  at 
the  Bill  from  every  conceivable  standpoint.    L 
will  tell  you  what  occurs  to  my  mind.      I  will 
be  quite  frank.     You  say  the  man  down  below  in 
charge  of  the  engine,  but  you  say  "  firing."     Do* 
you  mean  a  stoker?     Stolang  is  not  a  very  diffi- 
cult operation.     Any  person  who  can  use  a  shovel 
can  stoke  a  boiler  under  the  direction  of  another. 

949.  In  these  places  there  are  not  two  people ;. 
there  is  one  person  acting  in  a  dual  capacity?*— 
He  is  the  engine-man  really. 

950.  In  charge  of  the  boiler? — ^If  he  has  not. 
technical  knowledge  it  is  a  serious  risk  for  his> 
employer. 

951.  Take  a  place  with  four  or  five  hundred- 
people  employed.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  look- 
ing after  engines  and  dynamos  in  that  place 
should  be  a  competent  man? — Certainly  he 
should. 

952.  And  would  it  not  be  an  advantage  that  he^ 
should  present  himself  to  get  a  certificate  from 
the  Board  of  Trade? — ^I  see  no  objection  to  it. 

953.  Always  taking  it  for  granted  that  he  is  a 
Buitable  man  otherwise? — ^I  think  any  man  it 
entitled  to  better  his  position  in  life,  and  I  should 
not  stand  in  his  way  at  all,  but  I  should  rather 
approve  it. 

954.  Now,  you  admit  that  in  your  employment 
G  you. 
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you  have  trades  unionists,  or  men  who  belong 
to  a  combination? — ^Tes. 

965.  Now,  you  have  bad  very  little  trouble  ? — 
I  have  not  had  much. 

956.  Because,  I  suppose,  you  have  treated 
your  men  fairly  you  have  not  had  much  trouble  ? 
—No. 

957.  Do  you  not  think  with  regard  to  this 
bogey  which  is  set  up,  that  the  men  would 
become  members  of  a  trade  society,  that  they  do 
so  as  it  is? — ^We  have  known  each  other  a  long 
time.  We  try  to  keep  our  men  a  long  time,  but 
if  you  introduced  a  new  element  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  thing  would  be  different. 

958.  You  would  get  iu  know  the  men,  you  see  ? 
— I  am  too  old  to  get  to  know  new  men.  Honestly 
I  believe,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  believe  it, 
knowing  what  we  do  about  trade  unionism  in 
Lancashire,  that  it  would  be  the  aim  of  trades 
unions,  whidh  have  now  ffot  to  very  respectable 
proportions,  to  increase  the  status  of  the  men, 
and  in  doing  so  get  into  the  minds  of  men  a 
notion  that  they  should  stick  to  their  job,  and 
that  they   shoidd  not  take   an   outside  job. 

959.  You  would  not  say  that  these  associations 
are  established  for  the  purpose  of  making 
trouble  P — Certainly  I  would  not  say  Ihat.  Some 
of  them  are  very  respectable  institutions. 


Mr.  Allan, 

960.  You  have  no  objection  to  the  men  im- 
proving their  mental  condition  by  the  study  of 
the  elements  of  engineering  ? — ^Not  the  slightest. 
If  I  could  assist  them  I  would. 

961.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  their 
passing  an  examination  and  getting  a  certifi- 
cate?— ^Not  at  all,  but  I  object  to  the  com- 
pulsory certificate,  because  that  would  operate 
against  my  company. 

962.  I  suppose  that  you  are  aware,  as  well  as  I 
am,  that  cerHfieation  is  practically  the  re- 
cognised system  in  this  country  for  all  profes- 
sions ? — Yes,  constructively  that  is  so. 

963.  A  doctor  cannot  act  without  a  certificate  ? 
-—Quite  so. 

964.  A  lawyer  cannot  act  without  a  certifi- 
cate ? — No. 

965.  A  civil  engineer  cannot  act  without  a 
certificate  P — ^It  is  not  technically  a  certificate, 
but  I  know  what  you  mean — ^well,  I  suppose  a 
diploma  is  a  certificate. 

966.  They  call  it  a  diploma,  which  is  a  high- 
sounding  thing,  but  I  call  it  a  certificate.  Now 
that  being  the  case,  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
you  have  no  objection  whatever  to  the  men  in 
charge  of  engines  and  boilers  passing  an  ex- 
timination  and  getting  a  certificate  ? — ^Not  at  all. 
I  encourage  it  in  this  way :  There  are  men  who 
work  on  board  our  boats  who  have  the  ambition 
to  get  a  certificate  to  go  to  sea,  and  if  I  can  I  would 
help  them,  and  we  have  had  several  who  have  left 
us  and  gone  to  sea.  They  have  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion, and  very  properly  so,  and  for  this  reason 
Ihat  when  you  send  a  ship  to  sea  you  can  only 
<sarry  a  limited  number,  and  you  have  to  be 
doubly  sure  of  your  men.  If  a  fellow  breaks 
down  in  the  sense  of  being  incapable  you  cannot 
throw  him  overboard,  and  put  another  man  in 
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his  place,  but  on  land  you  can:  send  a  man  about 
his  business,  and  get  another  on  the  job  soon. 

967.  Would  you  not  give  the  preference  to 
one  who  came  to  you  with  a  certificate  of  com- 
petence— ^would  you  not  rather  take  him  on  than 
a  man  without  one? — ^I  do  not  think  I  should 
take  the  certificate  alone  as  his  qualification  or 
anything  like  it. 

968.  But  you  have  admitted  that  certification 
is  practically  the  system  on  which  our  social  con- 
ditions are  based  in  this  country,  and  here  is  a 
man  with  a  certificate,  and  he  knows  his  work, 
and  would  you  rather  take  that  man  than  a 
stranger  without  a  certificate? — I  should  ex- 
amine them  both  carefully,  and  find  out  which 
man  was  the  better  in  my  judgment,  and  employ 
that  man. 

969.  Do  you  do  that  with  a  doctor  ? — No,  I  do 
not.     I  do  not  go  to  a  doctor  if  I  can  help  it. 

970.  What  you  want  is  to  get  ybur  canal  ex- 
empted?— ^That  is  so.  I  think  we  are  entitled 
to  exemption. 

Colonel  Royds, 

971.  You  said  you  had  one  accident  on  the 
canal.  Was  that  due  to  want  of  technical  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  men  employed  P — ^Not  at 
all.     They  were  very  competent  men  indeed. 

972.  If  you  had  had  a  man  with  a  certificate 
the  accident  would  have  happened  just  the  same  ? 
—Yes. 

973.  Are 'canals  in  a  prosperous  condition? — 
No,  far  from  it.  You  know  of  ours,  and  I  can 
speak  of  others. 

974.  Do  you  think  they  are  improving  with 
regand  to  their  money  earning  capacity? — No,  I 
do  not,  but  it  is  a  large  question. 

975.  Do  you  think  the  canals  immediately  ad- 
joining you  are  improving  with  regard  to  money 
earning  capacity  ? — ^No,  they  are  all  going  to  the 
wall. 

976.  The  railways  companies  being  exempt 
from  this  Bill  they  would  be  put  in  a  better  posi- 
tion than  the  canal  companies? — ^Yes. 

977.  The  railway  companies  I  mean  who  are 
canal  owners  ? — ^Yes. 

978.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  canal  boatmen, 
what  class  of  men  are  they  ?  Are  they  generally 
drawn  from  the  public,  or  are  they  a  class  pecu- 
liar to  themselves  ? — ^I  am  bound  to  say  we  have 
great  difficulty  in  manning  our  boats.  It  is  a 
very  arduous  job,  and  one  which  if  a  man  has 
education  enough  to  get  into  anything  else  he 

will  avoid. 

979.  They  are  a  class  peculiar  to  themselves? 
—They  are  a  class  peculiar  to  themselves. 

980.  And  you  cannot  enlist  a  man  froiii  the 
street  ? — Oh,  dear  no.  He  is  neither  fit  physically 
or  from  his  training,  or  in  any  other  way,  as  a 

rule.  , 

981.  Supposing  the  Bill  were  to  pass,  do  not 
you  think  it  would  create  difficulty  by  establish- 
ing at  all  events  nominally  a  superior  and  an^ 
inferior  class  of  men  in  your  ranks  ? — ^Yes. 

982.  And  do  not  you  think  the  effect  of  that 
would  be  iibat  the  superior  class  would  insist 
upon  a  higher  pay  in  consequence? — ^I  think  the 
man  who  holds  a  first-class  certificate  certainly 
would.  I  can  see  another  difficulijr,  too,  with  re- 
card  to  this.  A  man  holding  an  inferior  oertifi- 
^  cato 
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Colonel  Boyds — continued. 

cate  would  be  considered  a  '*  knobstick,"  to  use 
a  local  phrase.  He  would  find  it  difficult  to  get 
work  where  it  was  available. 

983.  You  have  three  men  on  your  boats? — 
Tes. 

984.  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Bochdale  Canal, 
and  I  know  something  of  the  working  of  it,  and 
I  have  been  chairman  ever  since  you  joined  the 
company.  Virtually,  the  three  men  in  charge  of 
the  boats  are  equally  responsible  P — I  think  so — 
jointly  or  individually — each  is  in  charge. 

985.  If  the  Bill  passed  each  of  these  men  con- 
sequently would  have  to  be  a  certificated  man? 
— ^Yes,  I  think  every  man  must  be  certificated 
necessarily.  They  have  relays  of  men  on  board 
for  night  and  day  on  some  boats. 

986.  Supposing  you  were  short  of  men,  you 
could  not  put  another  man  who  was  not  certifi- 
cated, because  he  would  be  a  "  knobstick,"  and 
our  friends  of  the  trade  union  might  interfere? 
— Certainly.  He  would  not  be  elysrible.  There 
is  another  thing.  If  you  had  "  indicated  horse- 
power "  anyone  would  understand  it ;  but  what 
does  "nominal  horse-power"  mean.  It  is  a 
juggle.  With  regard  to  first-class  certificates 
the  men  might  not  have  command  of  suitable 
language  to  pass  an  examination.  They  are 
illiterate,  and  have  not  the  command  of  ideas 
that  would  perhaps  entitle  them  to  have  a  first- 


Colonel  Royds — continued. 

class  certificate,  although  they  might  get  a 
second-class  certificaite.  They  have  command  of 
a  certain  kind  of  language,  but  that  is  not  what  I 
mean. 

987.  You  insure  these  boilers? — ^Yes. 

988.  How  often  are  they  inspected  by  the  in- 
spectors of  the  insurance  company? — ^At  least 
three  or  four  times  a  year. 

989.  And  that  you  consider  is  satisfactory  so 
far  as  the  general  condition  of  the  boilers  is  con-^ 
cerned  ? — ^Y es.     We  get  their  reports. 

990.  Again,  are  the  boilers  examined  at  any 
other  time? — ^Yes,  they  are  examined  after 
practically  every  round  trip  of  the  cargo  boats. 

991.  Are  they  examined  by  a  man  competent 
to  examine  them? — ^Yesi,  by  an  engineer  who* 
could  get  a  certificate  from  the  Board  of  Trade. 

992.  Do  you  take  every  precaution  as  regards 
the  men  you  put  in  charge  of  these  engines  and 
boilers  ? — ^We  do. 

993.  You  put  them  through  a  system  of  school- 
ing, and  it  is  only  when  you  are  satisfied  that  they 
have  a  technical  knowledge,  and  can  deal  with 
these  things,  that  you  put  mem  in  charge  ? — ^That 
is  so. 

994.  That  being  the  case,  do  you  consider  that 
the  fact  of  having  a  certificate  in  addition  to  the 
precautions  you  take,  would  be  any  additional  pro- 
tection to  the  public  ? — Certainly  not. 


Mr.  John  Rigby  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairmari. 

995.  You  are  a  mining  and  mechanical 
engineer  ? — ^Yes. 

996.  During  the  last  eleven  years  you  have  held 
the  position  of  Works  Manager  of  tlie  Salt  Union, 
Limited,  and  have  had  under  your  charge  all  the 
engines  and  boilers,  and  the  men  in  charge  of 
them? — ^Yes. 

997.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  number 
of  men  that  you  have  ? — The  number  of  men  is 
135  at  the  present  time,  and  the  number  of  boilers 
241.     It  is  a  reduced  number. 

Mr.  Jacohy, 

998.  How  many  boilers  are  you  working  at 
the  present  time? — We  have  about  90  actually 
working.  All  the  boilers  work  at  various  times, 
but  not  constantly.  We  have  a  large  number  of 
boilers  that  only  work  alternately.  Amongst  the 
boilers  are  15  locomotives  and  42  steamers  on  the 
river. 

999.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the 
way  in  which  you  engage  these  men? — Since 
1871  I  haye  myself  had  a  certificate  as  colliery 
manager,  and  from  that  time  I  have  had  control  of 
large  numbers  of  boilers.  It  has  been  my  prac- 
tice through  life  to  engage  men  for  boilers  from 
their  fitness  and  ability  for  the  position,  ha^nng 
regard  to  my  own  observation  of  them  on  the 
works.  In  the  districts  of  Staffordshire  and 
Cheshire  We  do  aot  geit  manv  changes.     The 

families  reside  there,  and  the  toys  follow  their 
fathers  from  generation  to  generation.  We  select 
our  men  for  these  positions  from  the  youths  on 
the  work. 

1000.  Are  they  a  class  of  men  who  could 
readily  pass  an  examination  ? — I  do  not  think  any 
of  them  could  pass  a  mechanical  examination. 
They  have  knowledge  of  the  boilers  or  engines, 
but  not  of  the  technical  points. 

0.24. 


Mr.  Jacohy — continued. 

1001.  Do  you  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance that  the  employer  himself  should  select  and 
should  have  a  perfectly  free  hand  in  selecting  the 
people  that  he  is  going  to  employ? — ^I  think  it  is 
absolutely  necessarj\  In  this  Bill  the  provision 
is  that  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  only  grant  a. 
certificate  on  the  testimonial  of  two  persons.. 
Now  they  must  be  his  employers.  No  other  per- 
son but  his  late  employers  would  be  competent  to- 
give  that  testimonial. 

1002.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  in 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  Bill  before  tlie  Com 
mittee  ? — I  think  that  the  Bill  is  very  ill-con- 
ceived, and  must  have  been  drawn  with  a  great 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  position,  because  there 
is  auch  a  vjkst  difference  in  the  size  of  boilers  and 
the  size  of  engines,  and  the  nature  of  the  work 
they  perform.  I  do  not  think  I  should  have 
objected  so  much  to  this  Bill  if  the  horse  power 
had  been  100.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  absolutely 
unreasonable  to  inflict  upon  working  men  the 
necessity  for  the  getting  of  certificate  for  matters 
to  which  they  had  been  brought  up  all  their  lives, 
and  are  fully  competent  to  continue. 

1003.  Do  you  remember  in  the  course  of  your 
experience  and  the  work  you  had  been  engaged  in 
any  accident  traceable  to  the  inability  of  the 
person  in  charge  .^— Xo.  I  have  had  no  accident 
with  a  boiler  or  engine,  except  the  bursting  of  the 
gauge  glasses,  which  no  one  can  avoid. 

1004.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard 
to  machinery  in  collieries? — I  may  say  that  I 
have  charge  of  winding  engines  winding  large 
quantities  of  coal.  I  am  partner  in  two  large  col- 
lieries in  Staffordshire— Rigbv  and  Company  and 
Rigby  and  Comoany,  Limited.  It  struck  me  a 
short  time  ago,  who  is  the  person  in  charge  ?  We 
have  a  man  driving  an  engine  of  300  horse  power, 
and  a  range  of  boilers  are  required,  and  they  are 
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fed  by  a  number  of  firemen.  Now,  are  they  ilie 
men  in  charge  who  must  have  certificates  P  I 
•do  not  think  so.     It  is  not  so  on  board  ship. 

Mr.  WHlianh  Allan. 

1005.  Have  you  any  objection  or  objections  to 
men  in  charge  of  winding  engines  or  other 
engines,  and  firemen  in  charge  of  a  series  of 
boilers  or  of  a  boiler  having  a  certificate  ? — ^None 
whatever. . 

1006.  Would  you  not  prefer  that  your  men  had 
•certificates  P — ^No.  The  feet  of  a  man  having, 
or  not  having,  a  certificate  would  not  make  any 
cliff erence  to  me.  I  should  select  the  man  for  his 
tnown  ability  and  care. 

1007.  Then  why  did  you  take  a  certificate  as  a 
mining  engineer  P — ^I  was  forced  to  do  so. 

1008.  Would  you  not  give  the  same  privilege 
and  the  same  right  to  other  men,  even  although 
they  were  engaged  in  a  lower  class  of  work  P — ^It 
has  never  been  of  any  benefit  to  me. 

1009.  Well,  I  should  doubt  that  very  much. 
Tou  considered  yourself  a  better  man  when  you 
got  your  certificate  as  a  mining  engineer,  did  you 
not? — ^I  did  not. 

1010.  Did  not  it  show.that  you  knew  your  busi- 
ness when  you  got  that  certificate? — My  certifi- 
cate is  a  certificate  of  service  for  seven  years,  so 
that  it  does  not  concern  it. 

1011.  But  the  certificate  showed  what  your 
knowledge  was.  Now  would  you  deny  the  same 
right  to  a  man  looking  after  a  winding  engine  P — 
I  have  already  said  that  I  have  no  objection  what- 
-ever  to  a  man  having  a  certificate,  but  the  posses- 
sion of  a  certificate  would  not  affect  me  in  giving 
tt  man  employment. 

1012.  Do  you  say  that  if  a  man  with  a  certifi- 
*cate  asks  for  a  job  you  would  prefer  a  man  with- 
out a  certificate? — ^No,  I  do  not  say  that.  With 
Tpgard  to  winding  engines,  where  my  own  life  and 
that  of  m}^  men  are  at  stake  every  day,  I  would 
select  the  most  careful  man  that  we  have,  of 
course. 

1013.  With  regard  to  a  steamship,  would  you' 
put  it  on  the  same  basis? — That  is  rather  a 
different  thing.  You  see  it  is  away  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  emj)loyer  as  it  were.  The  certificates 
are  a  sort  of  guarantee  to  the  owner  that  a  man  is 
•capable  of  dealing  with  the  machinery,  and  he,  in 
fact,  takes  the  position  of  engineer  JEor  the  tune 
being  during  the  voyage. 

1014.  That  is  my  point — it  is  a  guarantee  to 
you  that  the  man  knows  what  he  is  about? — ^It 
is  not  a  guarantee  to  me,  but  to  the  owner,  who 
is  absent. 

1015.  Tou  have  a  certificate  and  so  have  I.  I 
have  a  Board  of  Trade  certificate  and  you  have  a 
certificate  which  is  a  guarantee  of  your  know- 
ledge of  mininsj  ? — ^Yes. 

1016.  Now  the  en^neer  on  board  a  boat,  who 
has  a  first  or  second  class  certificate  of  com- 
petency, has  a  guarantee  that  he  kuows  his 
business,  has  he  not? — ^I  have  met  many  men 
who  have  Board  of  Trade  certificates,  but  they  do 
not  show  character,  and  that  is  the  important 
point. 

1017.  If  a  man  shows  his  certificate  it  is  a 
guarantee  that  he  knows  what  he  is  about,  is  it 
Tiot ;  and  is  not  that  so  all  over  the  world  P — ^It  is 
^  guarantee  that  he  is  practical  to  that  extent. 


Mr.  William  Allan — continued. 

1018.  Now  we  are  getting  on  straight  lines. 
Speaking  to  you  purely  and  simply  as  an  en- 
gineer, if  a  man  came  to  you  with  a  Board  of 
Trade  certificate  as  a  first-class  engine  man,  a 
certificate  which  showed  that  he  had  at  any  rate 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  his  work,  would  you 
or  would  you  not  employ  t£at  man  with  the  cer- 
tificate, before  you  woidd  employ  one  without  P— 
The  certificate  would  not  affect  me  unless  I  had 
other  information  to  lead  me  to  know  what  the 
character  of  the  man  was,  because  after  all  it 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  man. 

1019.  That  is  a  totally  different  thing.  I  am 
talking  to  you  as  an  engineer  bearing  a  certifi- 
cate the  same  as  I  do.  Now  a  man  comes  to  you 
with  a  certificate  which  shows  where  he  has  been 
working,  and  his  character  in  his  employer's 
handwriting.  There  is  the  certificate  of  his  ele- 
mentary knowledge,  and  there  is  the  character. 
Would  you  or  would  you  not  take  on  that  man 
before  you  took  on  a  man  who  coidd  not  show 
these  things  P — Certainly  that  would  have  a  cer- 
tain weight,  but  that  alone  would  not  be  enough 
to  23ut  a  man  in  a  place  of  trust.  It  could  not 
possibly  be. 

1020.  What  would  you  judge  byP— By  the 
general  character  and  well-known  ability  of  the 
man. 

1021.  There  they  are  stated  to  you  by  the  cer- 
tificate and  the  character  from  the  employer,  and 
what  else  would  you  want? — The  whole  thing 
depends  upon  the  character  from  the  employer, 
and  there  is  no  need  for  the  State  to  interfere 
and  give  a  certificate.  It  is  too  much  inter- 
ference. 

1022.  Why  did  you  go  in  for  a  certificate  ? — ^I 
say  it  was  forced  upon  me. 

1023.  I  am  not  discussing  the  interference  of 
the  State,  but  I  am  looking  at  it  from  a  practical 
point  of  view  as  an  engineer,  and  I  put  it  to  you 
as  an  engineer.  I  have  a  first-class  certificate  of 
competency  dated  18G2,  showing  my  qualifica- 
tions as  an  engineer,  and  I  send  men  to  sea  now, 
and  before  I  send  tiiem  to  sea  I  get  their  dis- 
charges and  their  certificates.  Now,  I  ask  you, 
if  a  man  comes  to  you  witii  a  certificate  and  a 
character  as  a  steady  man,  will  you  employ  that 
man  before  you  employ  a  man  without  a  certifi- 
cate? I  ask  you  that  as  an  engineer  having  a 
certificate  just  as  I  have  ? — ^I  say  it  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  man. 

1024.  And  other  things  being  equal  would  you 
employ  that  man? — ^Yes,  but  it  would  depend 
upon  what  position  it  was  for. 

1025.  For  looking  after  a  winding  engine? — 
Under  the  Bill  a  man  looking^  after  a  pumping 
engine  of  only  20  horse  power  has  to  get  the  same 
certificates  as  a  man  looking  after  a  large  wind- 
ing engine  with  lives  at  stake. 

1026.  Are  you  aware  that  in  America,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Canada,  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
no  man  is  allowed  even  to  work  a  hoist  or  any 
small  engine  without  beiner  certificated  P — I  am 
not  saying  anything  about  tEat :  but  things  have 
worked  very  satisfactorily  in  England  without 
certificates,  and  why  should  there  be  any  dis- 
turbance? 

1027.  That  has  always  been  said.  That  very 
nuestion  has  always  arisen  and  has  stopped  pro- 
gress.    I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  would  \f*^^ 

the 
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the  man  witli  the  certificate  before  the  one  with- 
out p — ^But  I  say  that  I  think  the  character  is 
the  most  important  thing,  and  I  say  that  the 
certificate  is  xinnecessary. 

Mr.  Nanndti. 

1028.  Do  you  say  that  you  think  this  is  a  hard- 
ship?— ^Tes. 

1029.  Now,  what  is  the  hardship  in  it?— 
Because  the  men  have  to  pay  for  the  certificate. 

1030.  2s.  &d.  or  55.  P— Yes. 

1031.  Tou  think  that  a  hardship.  Do  you 
think  that  for  a  diploma  of  competency,  having 
to  pay  a  sum  of  2^.  M.  would  be  a  hardship  on  a 
working  man?— He  has  to  get  a  testimonial  from 
two  people. 

1032.  His  employer  would  be  one  of  ihem? — ^ 
That  is  what  I  said.  He  is  one  of  the  only  two 
who  could  give  it. 

1033.  Do  you  think  that  a  hardship?— I  say 
that  it  is  absolutely  unnecessary. 

1034.  But  why  do  you  say  that  it  is  a  hardship 
to  a  competent  man  to  have  to  secure  such  a  cer- 
tificate ? — ^I  say  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary. 

1035.  Now,  you  say  that  the  class  of  men  that 
you  employ  are  competent  men'? — ^Yes. 

1036.  Where  you  Know  a  man  is  competent,  if 
he  applies  to  .the  Secretary  of  State  for  what  may 
assist  him  in  life  hereafter,  supposing  that  he  has 
to  leave  you,  do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a 
hardship  to  that  man?— I  do  not  think  there  is 

any  necessity  for  it. 

1037.  Would  it  not  assist  him^  in  getting  em- 
ployment somewhere  else  ? — ^It  might. 

1038.  Supposing  that  two  strangers  came  to 
you,  men  that  you  knew  nothing  about,  and  one 
was  fortified  with  a  certificate  from  his  late  em- 
ployer with  regard  to  character,  steadiness,  and 
tact,  and  the  other  has  a  certificate  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  after  examination  by  a  prac- 
tical man  saying  .that  he  has  technical  knowledge 
of  his  work,  which  would  you  employ  ?— I  would 
not  take  either  without  making  inquiries. 

1039.  But  suppose  that  you  must  employ  one. 
Suppose  that  there  are  not  many  men  to  select 
from  ? — ^There  are  always  plenty  of  men. 

1040.  Would  the  certificating  ^ect  the 
number  applying?  Do  you  mean  to  convey  to 
me  that  the  supplies  for  your  works  are  always 

on  the  spot? — ^Tes.  .   .      ^      o 

1041.  Where  do  they  get  their  training  fromi' 
— They  get  a  steady  training  from  youth  up, 

1042.  Deaths  occur,  and  so  on,  and  you  often 
have  to  make  fresh  appointments?— The  youths 
that  seem  to  be  somewhat  above  their  fellows 
grow  up  and  gradually  get  put  on. 

1043.  Surely  you  do  not  mean  to  tell  me  that 
it  is  like  a  lot  of 'breeding  cages  ?— Lads  of  about 
14,  if  they  have  anything  about  them,  are  very 
soon  marked  out  for  the  best  work. 

1044.  You  have  135  men  in  charge  of  241 
boilers.  Now,  do  the  135  men  have  to  look  after 
the  241  boilers?— Our  trade  is  very  depressed, 
and  we  have  works  standing.  The  number  of 
men'  is  somewhere  about  2,500. 

1045.  But  you  have  135  men  to  look  after  241 
boilers?— Yes. 

1046.  90  out  of  the  241  are  not  working  at  the 
present  time.  Now,  what  becomes  of  all  the  men 
who  are  lying  by.  Do  you  require  to  keep  such 
a  large  quantity  as  the  difference  between  90  and 
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241  lying  by? — ^It  depends  on  the  exigencies  of 
the  trade. 

1047.  Do  the  exigencies  of  the  .trade  require 
that  you  should  have  all  these  lying  idle  r — ^I 
have  included  in'  that  statement  probably  boilers 
only  working  once  a  fortnight,  or  so. 

1048.  I  understand  that  the  241  are  not  all 
working  at  the  same  time? — We  have  properly 
competent  men  to  look  after  our  boilers  and 
engines.  We  do  not  trust  them  to  the  hands  of 
stdkers  and  the  men'  driving  them. 

1049.  Then  what  class  of  men  do  you  trust 
them  .to.  Are  there  men  for  stoking  and  men  to 
take  charge  of  them? — ^It  depends  entirely  on 
the  work  being  done.  Take  a  locomotive.  A 
man  who  drives  a  small  pumping  engine  cannot 
be  put  on  a  locomotive. 

1050.  Take  machinery  in  wwks.  What  class 
of  men  have  you  to  look  after  that? — Men 
selected  on  account  of  known  ability  and  care. 

1051.  What  is  the  case  in  mines? — There  are 
six  stokers  to  one  winder  in  some  cases,  and  in 
other  cases  a  man  mar^  look  after  two  engines  and 
one  small  boiler.  ll  all  depends  on  circum- 
stances. 

1052.  Is  it  not  'important  that  the  man  should 
have  knowledge  of  the  special  work  that  he  is 
employed  for? — Of  course.  He  has  it,  or  he 
would  not  be  employed. 

1053.  Then  where  does  the  difficulty  come  in 
with  regard  to  the  Board  of  Trade  certificate  ? — ^I 
think  it  is  entirely  unnecessary. 

1054.  That  is  not  the  point.  Where  is  the 
hardship? — The  man  has  to  pay  a  small  sum 
and  get  a  testimonial  from  two  people. 

1055.  Has  he  got  to  get  evidence  of  character 
when  he  comes  into  your  employment? — ^They 
mostly  come  as  boys.     I  do  not  taie  outsiders. 

1056.  How  do  you  get  their  characters? — ^I 
know  their  characters.        • 

1057.  But  do  you  never  take  strangers  ? — ^No. 

1058.  You  must  put  yourself  in  the  place  of 
people  who  have  to  take  strangers  ? — ^I  am  speak- 
ing of  my  own  experience  of  30  years. 

1059.  According  to  you,  then,  certificates  are 
no  good? — ^Absolutely  none.  The  personal  ele- 
ment is  the  thing  after  all. 

1060.  Then  why  did  you  apply  for  a  diploma? 
— I  cotdd  not  help  it.     It  was  forced  on  me. 

1061.  Did  it  assist  you  in  getting  employ- 
ment?— ^Not  a  bit.     I  am  an  employer  myself. 

1062.  Would  a  colliery  proprietor,  for  instance, 
employ  a  man  to  take  charge  of  his  machinery 
unless  he  was  certificated? — ^There  has  to  be  a 
certificated  man  in  every  mine  to  take  charge  of 
the  machinery.  Every  collier  does  not  get  a  cer- 
tificate. 

1063.  Where  human  life  is  in  danger  it  is  very 
necessary  that  the  man  should  have  a  certificate? 
— ^The  man  who  has  charge  of  the  working  of  the 
mine  has  to  have  a  certificate,  but  the  stokers  do 
not  have  to  have  certificates. 

1064.  Now,  where  there  are  hundreds  of  people 
employed  in  a  workshop,  and  there  is  a  boiler, 
should  not  the  man  in  charge  be  a  competent 
man? — Of  course  he  should. 

1065.  And  being  a  competent  man,  there  is 
no  hardship  in  his  having  to  get  a  certificate? — 
I  say  that  the  employer,  who  has  all  the  interest 
that  everything  should  go  right  and  straight,  and 
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is  more  interested  than  anybody  else  possibly 
can  be,  is  the  man  to  judge  who  is  fit  to  have 
charge  of  the  engines  and  boilers. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

1066.  Do  you  apprehend  that  you  will  have 
any  difficulty  in  getting  engineers,  if  they  are  cer- 
tificated?— None  whatever. 

1067.  Therefore  it  would  not  harass  you  in 
any  way? — ^Not  in  the  slightest  degree. 


Mr.  /aro6y— continued. 

1068.  Do  you  think  that  a  certificate  guaraiL»< 
tees  competency? — So  far  as  engineering  goes^ 
but  the  personal  element  is  the  great  point  all 
over  the  world. 

1069.  Outside  of  the  personal  element  you 
have  no  objection  to  the  granting  of  certificates  P* 
— None  whatever.  I  have  worked  with  trade 
union  leaders  for  30  years,  and  I  have  done  so 
with  the  greatest  comfort. 


Mr.  William  Henby  Hunteb  is  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 

1070.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers? — ^Yes. 

1971.  You  are  chief  engineer  to  the  Man- 
chester Ship  Canal  Company? — ^Yes. 

1072.  That  undertaking  includes  the  Bridg- 
water Canal,  which  is  the  property  of  the  Com- 
pany?— ^Yes. 

1073.  The  capital  of  the  Company  is  about 
16,000,000?.  sterling  ?— Yes. 

lOfi.  The  Canal  Company  own  263  boilers,  of 
which  number  about  250  are  generally  in  use? 
—Yes. 

1075.  Taking  into  consideration  the  pre- 
cautions taken  by  the  Company,  and  the  training 
which  their  engineers  and  stokers  are  passed 
through,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  operation  of 
the  Act  would  add  nothing  to  the  safety  of  the 
public  so  far  as  the  engines  and  boilers  belonging 
to  the  Canal  Company  and  other  similar  public 
companies  are  concerned? — ^I  do  not  think  it 
would  add  one  iota  to  the  safety  of  the  public. 
It  would  rather  divide  the  responsibility. 

107G.  You  are  rather  of  the  opinion  that  the 
operation  of  the  Bill  would  lay  an  additional 
burden  on  the  administrative  officers  of  great 
public  companies,  most  of  whom  are  already 
overburdened  ? — ^I  feel  that  for  my  own  part. 

1077.  You  also  think  that  the  Bill,  if  passed 
into  law,  would  have  the  effect  of  forming  the 
enginemen  and  stokers  into  a  close  guild  or  cor- 
pomtion  similar  to  that  of  the  lightermen  in  the 
Port  of  London  or  the  pilots  on  the  Mersey? — 
Yes.  We  suffer  already  with  regard  to  pilots  on 
the  Mersey.  I  find  a  considerable  difficulty 
owing  to  the  existence  of  a  system  of  certificate 
or  licence,  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  operation  of 
this  Bill,  if  it  became  an  Act,  would  be  to  form 
these  men  into  a  guild  or  corporation,  and,  in  my 
own  case,  that  I  could  not  go  outside  of  the  cor- 
poration for  the  purpose  of  engaging  an  engine- 
man  or  stoker.  It  would  add  to  the  difficultv  of 
administration.  Perlhaps  I  may  say  what  we 
do.  As  things  are  now  we  take  a  man  in  com- 
paratively young;  we  make  him  an  engine 
cleaner,  then  we  make  him  a  stoker,  then  we  put 
him  on  the  list  of  spare  drivers,  and  he  takes  the 
place  of  am  engineman  who  is  off  duty  for  any 
purpose,  and  finally  he  becomes  an  engineman. 
Now,  he  has  been  under  close  supervision  the 
whole  time,  and  it  is  not  until  he  has  passed 
through  a  very  considerable  and  lengthy  period 
of  supervision  and  inspection  that  he  is  put 
in  charge  of  engines  or  boilers.  I  do  not  see  how 
anything  that  can  be  done  under  this  Bill  would 
make  that  man  more  competent  or  ensure  his 


Chairman — continued. 

competency.  .  All  it  would  do  would  be  to  make 
it  more  difficult  for  me  to  deal  with  him  when  L 
have  trained  him  and  put  him  into  the  position. 

1078.  It  would  limit  the  area  of  choice,  you 
think  ? — Quite  so.  That  is  my  great  fear  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Crean. 

10T9.  You  have  told  us  how  you  train  the 
youngsters  until  they  become  fit  for  their  duty, 
jff  ow,  if  the  examination  that  they  were  subjected 
to  by  the  Home  Department  was  similar  to  that 
which  you  as  an  expert  subject  your  men  to> 
would  that  certificate  be  satisfactory? — It  would 
all  depend  on  its  date.  If  it  were  dated  20  yeara 
back  it  certainly  would  not  satisfy  anybody. 

1080.  Of  course,  it  would  have  no  value ;  there 
is  no  question  about  that.  But  you  would  not 
altogether  depend  on  a  certificate  in  any  class  of 
employment  as  the  only  essential  for  employ- 
ment?— If  it  were  the  certificate  suggested  under 
this  Bill  I  would  not  depend  upon  it  at  all.  I 
should  simply  ignore  it. 

1081.  Take  a  man  in  your  own  profession.  If 
a  man  came  and  told  you  that  he  was  a  certified 
engineer,  a  Bachelor  of  Engineers  (of  course,  any 
man  may  call  himself  a  civil  engineer,  and  hun- 
dreds of  men  do  who  have  never  passed  an 
examination  at  all),  and  gave  you  every  satisfac- 
tion that  he  was  a  !d.E.  and  a  competent  engineer, 
in  that  sense  would  you  consider  that  sufficient  in 
itself  to  justifv  your  taking  him  into  your  em- 
ployment?— ifo,  I  should  only  consider  that  it 
showed  that  he  had  gone  through  the  preliminary 
stage  of  his  training. 

1082.  You  would  equally  examine  him  as  to 
the  work  that  he  was  to  take  charge  of? — ^Yes. 

1083.  The  certificate  that  he  was  a  qualified 
engineer  would  enable  you  to  judge  of  his  fitness 
for  his  work? — ^No  man  becomes  a  competent 
engineer  by  passing  through  a  university  course. 
In  after  life  1  should  attach  very  little  importance 
to  the  university  course.  I  have  passed  through 
it  myself. 

1084.  You  set  no  value  then  on  a  university 
degree  ? — I  do  not  say  that.  What  I  say  is  that 
I  have  passed  through  the  course  myself,  and 

1085.  Then  you  ao  set  some  value  on  a  man's 
passing  a  technical  or  a  theoi'etical  examination? 
Some  ;  but  that  does  not  make  him  an  engineer. 

1086.  Of  course,  he  must  have  practical  know- 
ledge as  well  as  theoretical  ? — ^Yes. 

1087.  How  does  this  Bill  prevent  your  asking 
the  man  what  his  qualifications  are? — ^I  do  not 
know  that  it  prevents  my  asking  him  anytl^ing ; 
but  what  I  say  is  that  I  presume  the  Bill  is  for  the 
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safety  of  the  public,  and  that,  so  far  as  the  persons 
in  charge  of  boilers  at  docks  and  similar  works 
axe  concerned,  I  say  that  the  Bill  will  not  make 
any  diSerence  to  that  safety,  and  that  it  will  be 
no  advantage  to  me. 

1088.  But  what  objection  have  you  to  it  if  ihe 
men  themselves  do  not  object? — ^It  will  limit  the 
area  of  selection,  as  I  have  explained. 

1089.  On  the  principle  of  supply  and  demand, 
the  more  men  you  have  the  cheaper  you  can  get 
them  ? — ^No,  that  is  not  so.  Wages  are  fixed  by 
standing^  conditions,  and  not  by  the  number  of 
men.  I  have  400  men  constantly  employed 
as  engine  and  boilers  tenders,  and  I  can 
only  keep  them  by  dealing  with  them  fairly. 
I  never  have  any  trouble  with  them.  I  rarelv 
have  any  cases  of  misconduct,  but,  if  they  occur,  1 
want  to  have  iiie  right  to  discharge  a  man  at  once 
4ind  get  another  man ;  but  if  I  must  have  a  certi- 
iicated  man  I  cannot  do  it  so  readily. 

1090.  Do  you  often  have  to  employ  men  from 
outside? — ^Yes,  very  often. 

1091.  Now,  by  what  process  do  you  select  them  ? 
— It  is  done  through  my  foremen  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  then  through  the  mechanical  engineer. 

1092.  But  you  are  responsible  ? — ^Tes. 

.1 093.  Even  although  it  is  done  by  your  subor- 
dinates, and  that  is  what  Iwant  o  get  at? — As  a 
rule,  we  try  to  get  hold  of  them  young,  but  that  is 
not  invariably  possible.  We  have  to  take  men  con- 
stantly from  outside  because  we  have  not  always 
suitable  men  to  our  hand,  and  I  want  to  be  free 
to  take  a  man  without  respect  to  a  certificate 
which  does  not  appear  to  me  lo  be  of  any  value. 

1094.  If  he  had  in  addition  to  his  certificate 
from  the  Examining  Boaid  very  good  testimonials 
fi*om  his  former  employers,  why  should  you  object 
to  his  having  a  certificate  ? — I  do  not  object  to  his 
having  a  certificate  at  all.  What  I  object  to  is 
being  obliged  to  confine  myself  to  a  smaller 
number  of  men  who  have  certificates  when  there 
may  be  a  larger  number  who  have  not  them. 

1095.  If  they  are  all  qualified  men,  what  is  the 
objection  to  their  seeking  those  certificates? — 
Take,  for  instance,  the  operation  of  the  registra- 
tion of  lightermen  in  the  Thames.  Further,  I 
suffer  a  good  deal  from  the  necessity  for  pilots' 
licences  on  the  Mersey,  and  the  limiting  of  the 
source  from  which  I  can  draw,  particularly  in 
emergencies,  is  a  very  serious  diffictdty. 

1096.  There  is  scarcely  a  parallel  between  a 

{dlot  for  a  particular  river  who  must  have  a  know- 
edge  of  all  the  shoals  and  quicksands  and  rocks 
that  may  crop  up,  and  a  man  engaged  to  look 

iler?— I  " 

tion  of  degree. 


after  a  boiler? — I  think  there  is.     It  is  a  ques- 


1097.  But  what  do  you  say  with  regard  to  men 
for  ships  jjoing  abroad  ? — In  that  case  it  is  neces- 
sary, but  I  may  instance  the  difficulty  that  it  puts 
on  an  executive  officer.  I  am  put  very  much  at 
the  mercy  of  the  pilots,  and  I  have  great  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  them  on  that  account. 

1098.  Then  you  would  abolish  the  licence  with 
regard  to  pilots  ? — ^No,  it  is  necessary  there,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  here,  and  I  think  that  it  puts 
an  unnecessary  burden  upon  us. 

1099.  But  if  property  or  life  are  in  danger,  do 
you  not  think  it  as  necessary  as  in  the  case  of  a 
man  going  to  sea? — Neither  property  nor  life  are 
in  danger.  I  Ought  to  have  explained  that  our 
boilers  are  inspected  by  the  Vulcan  Insurance 

*  Company  four  times  a  year,  and  when  you  take 
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that  into  account  together  with  our  own  {requent 
examinations,  I  respectfully  submit  that  there  is 
neither  danger  to  Ufe  nor  limb,  and  a  proof  of 
that  is  the  fact  that  nothing  has  ever  happened. 

1100.  If  you  have  a  perfect  boiler  and  perfect 
engines  attached  to  it,  and  you  appoint  an  in- 
competent man  with  no  knowledge  of  engine 
work,  do  you  tell  me  that  no  accident  will  occur  P 
— Certainly,  of  course,  it  will.  I  have  never  been 
so  mad  as  to  appoint  an  incompetent  man.  The 
greatest  care  is  taken  that  none  but  the  most  com- 
petent men  shall  take  charge. 

llOr.  Bn)t  we  are  not  dealing  with  perfect 
works  like  yours,  but  with  the  community? — I 
say  that  the  "same  exemption  which  was  granted  to 
railways  companies  should  be  granted  to  us. 

Sir  Francis  Powell. 

1102.  To  canal  companies? — Tes,  to  dock  and 
canal  companies  where  ^he  same  system  is  in 
operation  throughout  tio  country. 

Mr.  Crean. 

1103.  You  only  claim  exemption  because  rail- 
ways are  exempt,  and  not  because  you  object  to 
competent  men  being  certified? — No,  excuse  me, 
I  have  tried  to  explain  that  I  object  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Bill  because,  in  mv  judgment,  the 
safety  of  the  public  has  been  fully  assured  bv  the 
precautions  which  have  been  taken,  and  I  submit 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  as  the  Bill  has  exempted 
railway  companies,  tnat  if  it  passes  into  law  (as  to 
which  I  express  no  opinion),  dock  and  canal  com- 
panies should  also  be  exempt.  That  is  the  whole 
point. 

1104.  I  understand  that,  but  the  certificate 
will  not  take  from  a  man's  efficiency  ? — It  will  not 
take  from  it  or  add  to  it. 

1105.  But  it  is  a  guarantee  on  the  face  of  it 
that  the  man  has  passed  some  examination? — 
His  second-class  certificate  is  a  guarantee  that  he 
has  got  two  testimonials  from  somebody,  certainly. 

1106.  If  you  give  him  ai  certificate  or  a 
character,  as  the  case  may  be,  do  you  not  consider 
that  it  would  be  of  value  ? — ^I  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  presumptuous  for  me  to  say  so,  but  I  think 
that  a  testimonial  from  me  will  get  a  man  employ- 
ment anywhere  without  a  certificate. 

1107.  That  is  what  I  say,  and  if  you  have  as 
competent  a  man  as  yourself  at  the  Home  Office 
to  make  the  examinations  and  to  inquire  into  the 
character  of  the  men  (lihey  do  not  all  come 
directly  under  your  own  charge,  because  you 
cannot  see  every  man),  do  you  not  think  the  cer- 
tificates would  be  of  value  P — ^I  have  already  said 
that  I  aii»ch  no  importance  to  them  whatever.  1 
do  not  think  they  would  be  of  any  value. 

1108.  Do  not  you  think  that  they  would  be 
valuable  in  getting  a  man  employment? — ^No,  I 
do  not. 

Mr.  Jacohy. 

1109.  For  how  long  have  you  been  connected 
with  the  company  ? — ^Ever  since  its  inception. 

1110.  How  many  accidents  have  you  had? — 
Do  you  mean  boiler  accidents? 

1111.  Tes? — ^There  was  one  ^gle  accident 
with  a  contractor's  boiler,  but  there  has  never 
been  an  accident  to  a  boiler  belonging  to  the 
company. 

1112.  Tou  object  to  this  on  the  ground  of  its 

being 
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being  tumecessaryP — So  far  as  companies  like 
my  own  are  concerned  it  is  unnecessary. 

1113.  At  the  same  time  you  would  have  no 
objection  to  employing  a  certificated  man  if  he 
were  a  good  man  ? — I  woidd  not  accept  the  certi- 
ficate, but  if  I  was  satisfied  apart  from  the  certifi- 
cate I  should  have  no  objection  to  employing 
him. 

Mr.  Nannetti, 

1114.  Do  you  think  that  the  granting  of  certi- 
ficates woula  divide  the  responsibility  between 
the  employer  and  the  workman? — ^I  think  so. 

1115.  Would  it  be  an  inducement  to  an  em- 
ployer to  neglect  his  duty? — I  am  afraid  it 
would^  I  hope  that  it  would  not  in  my  own 
case,  but  I  think  that  it  would  in  some  instances. 
Many  people  would  accept  the  certificate,  and 
say  no  more  about  it,  and  a  man  not  fit  for  the 
employment  might  in  that  way  be  appointed. 

1116.  Tou  say  that  you  do  not  thmk  that  em- 
ployers would  take  care  of  the  lives  of  those 
whom  they  employ? — I  did  not  say  that.  When 
I  say  it  is  not  necessary  I  am  not  spealdng  of  em- 
ployers generally,  but  of  companies  like  my  own, 
where  every  precaution  is  taken. 

1117.  You  think  you  will  have  difficulty  in  get- 
ting men  ? — ^I  say  I  should  be  confined  to  a  much 
smaller  area. 

1118.  Now,  do  not  all  the  learned  professions 
imiist  on  a  certificate? — ^Yes. 

1119.  Then,  if  that  is  right  in  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, do  not  you  think  that  in  a  profession 
like  this  (it  is  a  profession  in  its  way),  where  the 
lives  of  citizens  and  of  the  public  ere  at  stake,  the 
granting  of  a  certificate  will  do  no  harm,  but  will 
be  a  benefit? — ^I  say  I  think  it  is  unnecessary.     I 


Mr.  i\ranne^<i— continued. 

know  that  the  same  precautions  that  I  take  are 
taken  on  all  public  works,  but  I  cannot  speak  for 
others. 

1120.  Who  do  you  caU  the  en^e-man  ? — ^The 
man  who  takes  charge  of  the  engine. 

1121.  Does  he  not  do  anything  in  the  shape  of 
firing  at  all? — That  depends.  In  the  case  of  a- 
steam  crane  where*  there  is  a  vertical  boiler  and 
an  engine  on  the  same  footplate,  the  same  man 
fires  the  boiler  and  drives  the  engine. 

1122.  Take  for  instance  the  smaller  firms? — 
But  I  have  always  been  a  public  works  man,  and 
I  am  only  speaking  of  the  great  public  companies. 

1123.  Supposing  a  man  had  charge  of  an 
engine,  and  was  also  the  stoker  and  had  no  super- 
vision over  him,  do  not  you  think  that  he  should 
be  a  competent  man? — ^les,  of  course,  he  should. 

1124.  And  do  you  not  think  that  he  ouffht  to 
have  a  certificate  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  of 
any  assistance. 

1125.  How  would  you  know  that  he  is  com- 
petent?— ^The  duty  should  be  on  the  employer  to 
ascertain  that  he  is  a  fit  and  proper  person  to 
entrust  with  the  duties  and  he  shoidd  not  be  able 
to  shelter  behind  a  certificate. 

Mr.  Galloway, 

1126.  Would  you,  so  far  as  your  company  is 
concerned  withdraw  your  objection  if  you  were 
exempted  from  the  Bill  ? — ^Those  for  whom  I  am 
speaking  would  have  no  more  to  object  to  if  the 
principle  applied  to  railway  companies  were 
applied  to  dock  and  canal  companies. 

1127.  If  you  were  exempted? — if  we  were- 
exempted. 
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Mr.  William  H.  Lambton,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1128.  You  represent,  the  Durham  Coimty 
Colliery  Enginemen's  and  Boiler  Minders* 
Association  ? — I  do. 

1129.  You  appear  here  to-day  on  their  behalf  ? 

•~^  X  ©S. 

1130.  Could  you  state  to  the  Committee  what 
your  antecedents  and  present  position  are  to 

Jualify  you  to  speak  upon  this  subject  to-day  ? — 
think  I  have  forwarded  already  an  abstract 
which  would  set  forth  the  kind  of  thing  that 
you  ask.  I  might  read  it  over  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Committee. 

1131.  Just  b^n  half-way  down  the  page, 
because  I  have  asked  you  the  questions  dealing 
with  the  other  matters  ? — Before  proceeding  to 
do  so,  I  think,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  if  I 
stated  brieflv  my  antecedents  and  mv  present 
position.  When  early  in  my  "  teens '  1  b^an 
to  work  amongst  steam  engines  and  boilers.  At 
the  age  of  21  years  I  was  appointed  a  winding 
eij^ineman  at  one  of  the  most  important 
coflieries  in  the  County  of  Durham.  The  duties 
of  such  I  discharged  for  over  25  years.  In  1871 
I  was  one  of  a  few  who  organised  the  above 
Association.  In  1874 1  was  elected  corresponding 
secretary,  and  have  filled  that  office  ever  since. 
From  1874  to  1885  I  worked  at  the  colliery 
above  referred  to  and  performed  the  secretarial 
work .  of  the  Association  conjointly.  In  the 
latter  year  I  ceased  colliery  work,  and  since  then 
have  devoted  the  whole  of  my  time  to  the 
duties  of  Secretarv  to  the  Association,  the  present 
membership  of  wnich  exceeds  2,000,  and  practi- 
cally includes  the  whole  of  the  colliery  engine- 
men  and  boiler  minders  in  the  Durham  County. 

1132  Can  you  give  us  some  account  as  to  the 
origjin  of  the  proposal  for  having  certificated 
enginemen  and  boner  minders  ? — It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  give  some  accoimt  of  the  origin  and  reason 
why  it  IS  sought  to  have  properly  qualified — not 
highly  cultured — ^persons  noldin^  certificates  of 
competency  to  be  placed  in  chaise  of  steam 
engines  and  boilers,  as  is  provided  for  in  the 
Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  (Persons  in  Charge) 

1133.  In  support  of  that  you  would  like   to 
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give  us  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  Bill  ought 
to  become  law  ?  Will  you  proceed  to  do  thai  ? 
— I  may  say  that  this  subject  was  first  brought 
before  the  National  Federation  of  Enginemen's^ 
and  Boiler  Minders'  Association  in  the  early 
seventies.  After  it  had  been  discussed  at  two.tor 
three  Conferences  it  was  then  decided  to  relecate 
the  subject  to  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  whidi 
was  held  in  Glasgow  in  1875.  That  was  the 
first  occasion  when  the  subject  was  brought 
before  the  public.  A  resolution  was  passed  at 
that  Confess  which  reads  as  follows :  ''That this 
Congress  is  of  opinion  that  no  person  should  be 
allowed  to  take  charge  of  either  steam  engines  or 
boilers  until  he  has  been  examined  by  a  properly 
constituted  Board  of  Examiners,  and  obtained  a 
certificate  of  competency  from  the  same ;  and 
that  the  Parliamentary  Committee  take  such 
steps  as  to  them  shall  seem  best  during  the  next 
session  of  Parliament  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
successful  issue."  Well  I  may  say  shortly  after 
this  the  Parliamentary  Committee  took  the 
matter  up  and  the  BiQ  W£ub  drafted,  and  it  wQi^d 
have  been  brought  in  by  Mr.  Thomas  Burt  in 
1882.  However,  he  failed  to  get  a  good  place  in 
the  ballot,  and  that  was  the  end  of  it  tor  that 
year.  But  I  may  say  that  every  succeeding  year 
this  Bill,  or  the  principle  of  the  BiU,  has  beeo 
discussed  by  the  Tradles  Union  Congress.  The 
first  Bill  that  was  framed  was  applicable  to  all 
steam  engines  and  boilers  on  land,  oince  then  con- 
siderable deletions  have  taken  place.  It  was  stated 
by  some  people  that  the  ship  was  too  heavily 
loaded,  and  we  had  better  take  some  of  the  cargO' 
out,  and  the  probabiUties  were  that  we  would  get 
on  better.  We  have  done  this  kind  of  thing,  ajid 
I  may  say  that  at  present,  and,  indeed  last 
year  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the 
Trades  Union  Coi^ess  had  special  instruc- 
tions concerning  this  Bill.  Now,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  need  labour  the  historical  {Murt  of 
this  question  much  further,  but  I  will  say 
that  the  idea  that  we  had  at  the  time  when 
the  National  Federation  of  Enginemen's  and 
Boiler  Minders'  Association  took  the  matter  up 
was  this:  We  were  having  complaints  from 
H  almost 
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almost  every  district  iu  the  United  Kingdom  of 
men    being    put    to    look    after     boilers     and 
engines     who    were    incapable    of  discharging 
the   duties   as   they  ought    to   have  done,  ana 
some  person  or  persons  insisted  upon  these  men 
being  taught,  and    it    became  a  very  serious 
matter    to    the   members  represented   by  this 
National  Federation  of  Enginemen.     That  was  a 
'  portion  of  the  reason  why  we  took  the  matter 
up,  and  I  may  say  that,  having  a  pretty  good 
knowledge  of  the  accidents  that  took  place  from 
the  mismanagement  of  engines  and  boilers,  we 
were  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  men  ought 
to  possess  certificates  of  competency  seeing  that 
the  principle  had  already  been  admitted  so  far 
as  seagoing  engineers  are  concerned.     I  do  not 
think  that  in  this  instance  we  ask  that  there 
should  be  such  a  test  of  theoretical  knowledge 
or  merit  as  would    be    necessary    for    seagoing 
engineers.    I  have  a  note  here  that  when  we 
examine  the   Board  of  Trade   Returns  or  the 
working  of  the  Boiler  Explosions  Acts  of  1882 
and  1890,  we  observe  that,  year  by  year,  boiler 
explosions  are    set  down  as   being  caused  by 
deterioration,    corrosion,    safety    valve   defects, 
ignorance,  neglect,  or  carelessness  of  attendance. 
Now  if  this  is  so,  I  say  that  the  intelligent  man 
who  has  charge  of  boilers  would  detect  the  de- 
teriorations of  plates,  either  external  or  internal, 
because  those  men  usually  clean  the  boilers  when 
they  are  laid  up  for  the  purpose.     Corrosion 
would  not  be  a  diflScult  thing  to  detect,  and, 
with  regard  to  safety  valve  detects,  the  man  who 
knows  his   business  generally  attends   to   that 
kind  of  thing.     There  must  have   been  some 
ignorance  shown,  or  neglect,  or  carelessness,  or  else 
we  should  not  have  had  this  stated  in  the  report 
referred  to.     By  the  report  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  for  the  years  1885  and  1886,  four  years 
after  the  passing  of  Mr.  Mason's  Boiler  Explosion 
Prevention  Bill,  there  were,  for  that  year  alone, 
57  boiler  explosions  in  all,  causing  the  deaths  of 
33  and  injury  to   79  persons.    Out  of  the  57 
explosions  for  that  year,  it  is  reported  that  from 
deterioration,  corrosion,  defective  safety  valves, 
&c.,  there  were  32 ;  ignorance,  neglect,  or  care- 
lessness of  attendance,  6 ;  making  a  total  of  38 
explosions  set  down  under  those  heads.    Well, 
we  think  that,  if  this  is  so,  a  better  state  of 
things  would  obtain  if  you  had  properly  quali- 
fied men  daily  in  attendance  to  Iook  after  the 
boilers.     The  remaining  19  explosions  were  set 
down  as  caused  by  defective  design  or  construc- 
tion, and  miscellaneous  reasons.     Well,  that  is 
slightly  outside  of  us.    We  do  not  profess  that 
we  should  have  anything  at  all  to  ao  with  the 
construction  of  design  of  anjr  boiler  or  boilers.  We 
aremoreconcemedal3outtheirpropermanagement 
after  they  have  been  made,  irrespective  of  tneir  de- 
sign. I  am  of  opinion  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
explosions  referred  to  could  have  been  obviated 
if  you  had  had  properly  qualified  men  to  look 
after  those  boilers.    The  Report  for   1899   and 
1 900,  which  was  the  last  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  states  that,  for  the  year,  there  were  59 
explosions,  causing  the  death  of  24  persons,  and 
65  persons  were  injured,  making  a  total  of  89 
persons  killed  and  injured. 

1134.  On  that  last  point  which  you  made, 
could  you  give  the  Committee  any  evidence  as 
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to  the  number  of  those  explosions  that  you  refer 
to  in  1899  to  1900  which  belonged  to  that 
class  of  boilers  which  this  Bill  deals  with? — [ 
could  not  say  off-hand.  During  the  18  years 
that  the  Boilers  Explosion  Act  has  been  in  force 
there  have  been  1,248  explosions,  causing  the 
deaths  of  526  and  injm-ies  to  1,107  persons, 
making  a  total  of  1,633  killed  and  injured.  The 
average  per  year  during  these  years  is,  explosions, 
69*3 ;  persons  kiUed,  292  ;  persons  injured,  61-5 ; 
killed  and  injured,  90*7.  Year  by  year  the 
number  of  explosions  that  are  set  down  to 
causes  that  might  be  detected  is  a  verv  serious 
matter,  and  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  met  that, 
if  competent  persons  only  were  in  charge,  the 
deterioration,  corrosion,  and  safety  valve  defec- 
tion, &c.,  named  in  the  reports  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  detected  than  by  the  present 
periodical  inspections,  to  which  I  fear  too  much 
importance  is  being  attached.  In  the  county  of 
Durham  our  society  has,  for  nearly  30  years, 
provided  by  our  rules  for  the  training,  to  some 
extent,  of  persons  who  desire  to  become  engine- 
men  in  this  connection.  Colliery  managers  and 
engineers  co-operate  with  us,  stiu  our  means  are 
only  of  a  limited  kind  in  this  direction.  During 
the  last  two  years  we  have  established  a  mutual 
educational  scheme  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  knowledge  of  our  members,  especially  the 
younger  members,  of  steam,  the  steam  engine 
and  boiler.  The  papers  issued  for  the  present 
session,  ending  the  30th  June  last,  three  in 
number,  are  on  Steam  and  the  Steam  Engine, 
Applied  Mechanics,  and  Electricity.  This  is 
something  that  we  have  been  doing  for  a  number 
of  years  m  order  to  make  our  own  people  as 
competent  as  we  can.  Of  course,  our  means  are 
only  small,  but  we  do  what  we  can  in  this  direc- 
tion. I  would  here  remind  the  Committee  that, 
in  supporting  the  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers 
(Persons  in  Charge)  Bill,  we  are  only  asking  for 
an  extension  of  the  principle  that  has  for  so 
many  years  been  operative  with  sea-going 
engineers,  and  has  proved  so  advantageous  to 
all  concerned.  In  the  colony  of  Victoria  an 
Act  was  passed  in  the  year  1890  very 
similar  in  its  provisions  to  the  Bill  we  are 
seeking  to  support.  Some  time  ago  I  was 
in  correspondence  with  one  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners,  and  he  assured  me  that  it  was 
giving  satisfaction  to  both  employers  and  em- 
ployes. That  gentleman's  name  I  observe  is 
still  amongst  the  board  of  examiners.  His  name 
is  John  Coats,  formerly  an  engineman  in  Durham 
county.      Also    in    the    Dominion    of   Canada 

Eersons  are  to  possess  certificates  of  competency 
efore  being  allowed  to  be  in  charge  of  steam 
engines  or  boilers,  and  I  think  that  in  the  United 
States  of  America  the  same  thing  obtains.  I  do 
not  know  how  these  matters  now  stand  in  the 
Transvaal,  but  for  manv  years  prior  to  the  war 
engine  drivers  and  boiler  attendants  had  to 
possess  certificates  of  competency.  I  have  here 
some  of  the  rules  from  the  Transvaal,  and  some 
have  reference  to  Canada,  and  so  forth. 

1135.  When  you  were  making  your  earlier 
observations  you  spoke  of  complaints  with  regard 
to  incapacity  of  those  who  were  in  charge  of 
boilers.  Can  you  tell  us  from  whom  those  com- 
plaints arose  ? — The  complaints  that  we  received 

were 
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were  from  the  various  associations  comprising 
the  National  Federation  of  Enginemen.  Again 
and  again  complaints  were  being  made  that  men 
were  sent  in  with  practically  no  experience  at  all, 
and  these  men  were  to  be  taught,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  associations  were  responsible 
to  some  extent  for  the  men,  and  altogether 
responsible  for  the  duties  that  they  had  to  dis- 
charge themselves. 

1136.  In  your  opinion,  as  a  practical  man,  how 
long  does  it  take  a  man  to  acquire  sufficient 
information  to  be  able  to  work  a  boiler  with 
safety,  or  an  engine? — ^We,  in  Durham,  have 
acted  upon  the  principle  that  a  man  ought  to  be 
in  the  stoke  hole  for  three  years,  and  after  that 
he  is  examined  as  to  his  character  and  health, 
and  so  forth,  and  then  we  take  him  on  and  he 
receives  a  twelve  months*  training  at  least  before 
we  pass  him  as  a  properly  (^uaUned  man,  and  a 
man  fit  to  take  charge  of  boilers  and  machinery. 

1137.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I  imder- 
stand  correctly.  Are  there  no  other  persons 
employed  about  these  mines  in  your  district 
than  those  which  your  society  have  passed  ? — 
There  are  very  few.  You  see  the  Durham 
enginemen's  society  practically  covers  the  whole 
of  the  men  that  are  employed  in  attending  the 
boilers  and  engines,  both  in  the  mines  and  about 
the  mines. 

1138.  So  that  if  an  outside  man  who  has  not 
been  a  member  of  your  society  is  taken  on  and 
put  to  the  work  of  engine  minding  or  firing 
toilers,  he  becomes  a  member  of  your  associa- 
tion ? — He  naturally  becomes  a  member. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

1139.  I  take  it  that  you  are  in  favour  of  this 
Bill  ?— Yes. 

1140.  Would  this  Bill  in  any  way  harass 
employers  ? — I  fail  to  see  it. 

1141.  Would  there  be  any  scarcity  of  engine 
men  if  certificates  were  granted  ? — I  think  not. 

1142.  How  many  men  are  there  in  your 
society  ? — Two  thousand,  and  nearly  two  himdred 
more ;  I  am  not  exactly  sure. 

1143.  That  is  for  Durham  alone  ?— For 
Durham  alone. 

1144.  Have  you  had  many  accidents  from 
over- winding  in  your  county  ? — We  have  had  a 
considerable  number,  and  I  am  afraid  that  I  do 
not  hear  of  the  whole  of  the  over-windings  unless 
they  cause  a  fatal  accident  or  injury  to  some 
person.  But  I  know  that,  in  carrying  out  my 
duties,  I  have  every  now  and  again  to  go  and 
see  about  men's  notices  being  withdrawn  in 
consequence  of  over-winding  or  something 
happening  in  the  shaft,  the  cage  going  too 
qmckly  or  to  the  bottom,  or  doing  injury  to 
some  person  or  persons  at  the  different  seams  in 
the  shaft.  Over-^vinding  is  not  by  any  means 
the  most  frequent  accident  that  takes  place  in 
connection  with  the  winding  up  men  and  coals 
at  a  colliery. 

1145.  I  take  it  that  your  Association  supports 
this  Bill  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  safety  of 
the  men  emploved  ? — We  do. 

1146.  And  if  this  Bill  was  passed  and  became 
law  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  various 
industries  would  feel  safer  ^vith  certificated  men 
than  without  certificated  men  ?  —I  think  so. 
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1147.  And  would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  a 
guarantee  of  their  competency  if  certifi(*ates 
were  granted  as  proposea  under  this  Bill  ? — I 
think  it  would,  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
I  do  not  say  that  because  a  man  possesses  a 
certificate  he  could  not  possibly  do  wrong. 

1148.  But  mav  I  take  it  that  a  certificate  is  a 
certain  guarantee  of  knowledge  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  this  work  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1149.  A  certain  guarantee  of  knowledge  and 
competency  in  his  work  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson, 

1150.  I  understood  you  to  say,  a  minute  or 
two  ago,  there  were  cases  of  over-winding  about 
which  no  report  was  made  simply  because  life 
was  not  lost  or  men  injured  ? — That  is  so. 

1151.  Let  me  put  it  in  this  way.  Suppose  the 
engine  man  was  drawing  coals,  and  not  men, 
and  over-wound,  there  would  be  no  report  or 
inspector's  return  in  that  case  ? — No  at  all. 

1152.  It  would  simply  be  where  injury  to  limb 
or  loss  of  life  took  place? — Yes.  I  may  say 
further  that  there  are  ei\&es  of  over-winding 
where  there  have  been  men  in  the  cage,  but  the 
detaching  hook  is  so  generally  in  use  that, 
although  the  cage  has  heeii  suspended  loaded 
with  men,  that  case  of  over-winding  is  not 
reported. 

1153.  The  detaching  hook  being  effective  has 
prevented  the  cage  from  going  down  the  shaft 
after  the  rope  has  been  detached  ? — Yes. 

1154.  Therefore  there  is  no  record  of  these 
cases  ? — No.  I  have  been  looking  through  the 
last  report,  and  sundry  other  reports,  and  1  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  over-winding 
cases  that  are  reported  are  where  fetal  accidents, 
or  serious  injuries  have  taken  place. 

1155.  Is  it  possible  for  men  to  be  injured  in 
the  shaft  with  a  cage  and  not  be  injured  by  the 
over- winding  itself.  Let  me  put  it  in  this  way : 
Suppose  that  there  are  men  going  down  in.  a 
cage  and  the  engine  man  loses  control  of  the 
engine,  and  the  over-winding  takes  place,  with 
an  empty  cage  the  men  who  are  in  the  ca^e 
going  down  would  be  injured  ? — They  would  be 
mjured. 

1156.  But  that  would  not  be  regarded  as  over- 
winding?— No,  I  think  not. 

1157.  It  would  come  under  the  heading  of 
shaft  accidents? — It  would  come  under  the 
heading  of  shaft  accidents. 

1158.  Let  me  put  another  case  which  technical 
men  would  know  but  which,  perhaps,  others 
would  not.  You  spoke  of  scams  in  a  shaft  and 
men  getting  in  and  out  of  the  cage :  the  cage 
being  suspended  by  a  rope  in  the  shaft,  the  men 
get  in  and  out  while  it  is  in  a  state  of  suspension. 
There  are  cases  where  men  are  injured  by  the 
act  of  the  engine  men,  I  will  sav,  without  saying 
anything  else,  and  that  would  be  regarded  as  a 
shaft  accident  ? — Yes. 

1159.  Not   as 
winding. 

1160.  And  yet  it  would  arise  from  the  act  ot 
the  engineman  at  the  handles  ? — Clearly  so. 

1161.  I  think  you  have  mentioned  that,  so 
keen  is  your  desire  in  Durham  to  have  competent 
men,  that  you  have  instituted  a  system  of  self- 
education  ? — We  have. 

H  2  1162.  You 


over- winding  ? — Not 


tis    over- 
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Mr.  WUson — continued 

1162.  You,  I  think,  give  prizes  to  the  man 
who  passes  an  examination  most  satisfactorily  ? 
—We  do. 

1163.  And  it  is  to  that  system  that  you 
referred  when  you  spoke  of  the  education  which 
you  had  instituted  for  30  years  ? — Yes. 

1164.  You  mentioned  three  subjects,  electricity 
being  one,  did  you  not  ? — I  may  say  that  I  have 
brought  four  copies  of  a  paper  that,  at  last  year's 
examination,  not  only  took  first,  but  took  first 
and  a  special  prize,  and  we  have  circulated  these 
among  our  members  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
others  to  join  the  classes  over  the  county,  if  any 
gentleman  cares  to  see  it,  and  I  have  brought  the 
present  papers  that  are  issued  on  different 
subjects. 

1165.  For  a  number  of  years  you  were  a  wind- 
ing engineman  ? — I  was  for  over  25  years. 

1166.  Until  you  removed  to  what  I  might  call 
your  permanent  position  ?— Yes. 

1167.  Do  jrou  know  of  any  instances  where 
defects  in  boilers  might  have  been  discerned  if  a 
competent  man  had  been  in  supervision  of  them? 
— Yes,  a  number  of  instances. 

1168.  Have  there  been  instances  in  Durham 
County  where  boilers  have  been  worn  very  thin 
and  there  has  been  an  explosion  ? — Yes. 

1169.  Will  you  mention  one? — I  am  just 
thinking  about  an  explosion  that  took  place  m  a 
mine  in  Durham.  May  I  mention  the  name  of 
the  place  ? 

Cliainnan. 

1170.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  the  case  is 
referred  to  that  the  name  should  be  mentioned  ? 
— I  could  give  the  name  to  you. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

1171.  I  will  put  my  question  in  a  general  way. 
In  your  experience  you  have  seen  boilers  worn 
very  thin  where  careful  supervision  would  have 
detected  it? — Yes. 

1172.  More  than  one  I  will  say? — Yes,  more 

than  one.     I  will  give  you  the  names  of  one  or 

two.     At  Usworth  colliery  a  few  vears  ago  they 

had  an  explosion.     It  was  a  double  tube  boiler, 

and  the  explosion  occurred  in  this  way:  The 

right-hand  side  plate  just  about  level  with  the 

water  mark  was  pitted  and  the  plates  fluted,  and 

for   10^  feet  in  length,  and  for,  say,   9  inches 

to  15  inches  in  depth  there  were  some  portions 

of  the  plate  not  thicker  than  an  old  sixpence, 

and    indeed,    fairly    speaking,   it  was    not    an 

explosion,  it  was  simply  a  turning  over  of  the 

first  two  plates.     They  were  bent  over.    Now 

how  that  Doiler  could  have  been  examined  or 

attended  to  by  properly  qualified  men  I  could 

not  understand,  and  I   venture    to    say    that 

in    that    case    there    must    have    been    very 

very  gross  carelessness  or  want  of  competence 

to  allow  deterioration  to  take  place  like  that 

without  stopping  it.     In  another  case  in  Durham 

I  attended  tne  mquests  on  behalf  of  our  people 

who  had  members  killed,  and  in  the  next  case  the 

plates  were    split  and  some   of  them  corroded 

almost  through.  The  way  that  they  were  mended 

was  this :  they  got  a  couple  of  plates  something 

like  tliat  {described^  witn   four  or  half-a-dozen 

holes  in ;  ia  some  instances  rubber  was  put  in 

between  the  plates  inside  and  outside  and  draw 

bolts  to  hold  them  together. 


Mr.  Wilson — continued. 

1173.  It  is  your  idea,  I  suppose,  that,  if  a  com- 
petent man  had  been  in  the  position  of  boiler- 
miyider,  he  would  have  been  able  to  detect  that  ? 
Yes,  I  say  that. 

1174.  If  the  boiler  is  unplugged  it  is  his  place 
to  examine  it  ? — Yes. 

1175.  Is  that  a  proper  term,  because  I  am  not 
a  technical  man  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  his  place  to 
wash  it  out  and  clean  it. 

1176.  And  if  he  had  been  a  competent  man  he 
would  have  been  able  to  detect  the  thin  portions 
of  the  boiler? — Yes.  Another  case  that  came 
under  my  own  knowledge  just  occurs  to  me  of 
one  of  three  boilers  whicn  were  examined  period- 
ically by  some  boiler  [insurance  company,  and 
they  were  examined  every  time  that  they  were 
laid  off  for  washing,  whicn  was  once  a  month,  or 
once  in  six  weeks.  The  engineman  who  had  the 
supervision  of  the  boilers  was  not  responsible  for 
looking  after  the  proper  feeding  of  them,  and  so 
forth,  but  one  day  walking  round  the  boiler  seat, 
he  observed  the  masonry  puffed  up  and  that 
suggested  to  him  that  there  was  moisture 
amongst  the  masonry.  At  the  week  end  the 
boiler  was  laid  off  and  he  sent  one  of  the  boiler 
minders  to  get  a  ha(^  to  hack  three  or  four 
tiers  of  bricks  fi*om  the  various  places,  that  he 
chalked  along  each  side  of  the  bouer,  and  he  did 
so,  and  after  making  two  portions  of  the  boiler 
bare  he  went  into  the  engine-house.  He  said : 
"You  had  better  come  out  and  have  a  look 
here.  Those  plates  are  very  thin."  The  enrine- 
man  directly  sent  away  for  the  master  bmck- 
smith,  who  was  one  of  the  examiners,  and  after 
he  got  a  look  at  the  boiler  he  said :  "  We  are 
badrj^  situated  this  week  end.  We  have  not  any 
boiler  repairers  to  dispose  of.  You  will  have 
to  set  the  boiler  on  and  be  working  on  Monday." 
The  engineman  said,  "  Well,  I  wiU  not  set  it  on." 
Then  he  said,  "  Some  person  will  have  to  set  it 
on."  The  engineman  replied,  "If  any  person 
sets  that  boiler  on  between  now  and  Monday 
morning,  and  it  is  not  properly  repaired,  and  I 
think  it  cannot  be,  I  will  not  come  to  work  on 
Monday  morning."  And  the  chief-master  black- 
smith who  had  cnarge  of  three  large  groups  of 
collieries  all  belonging  to  the  same  company 
came,  and  he  gave  a  similar  order  to  the  foreman 
blacksmith,  and  the  engineman  gave  a  similar 
reply.  The  master  blacksmith  and  the  foreman 
blacKsmith  went  away,  and  in  going  away  they 
made  a  remark  which  raised  the  temper  of  the 
engineman,  who  immediately  got  into  the  man- 
hole door,  and  he  took  an  ordinary  chipping 
hammer.  The  hammer-head  and  shank  together 
would  not  weigh  more  than  16  or  18  ounces,  or 
perhaps  a  pound  and  a-half.  He  did  not  get  the 
nammer  through  at  the  first  stoke,  but  he  got  it 
through  the  next,  and  when  those  gentlemen 
came  back  there  was  some  warm  language  used 
between  the  two.  The  chief  engineer  was  sent 
for,  and  when  he  came  he  said  he  thought  that 
the  hammer  ought  to  have  been  through  the 
plate  some  time  ago.  Now,  so  much  for  the 
attention  and  observance  of  the  qualified  man. 
I  think  in  that  instance  it  was  clear  that  there 
was  more  credit  due  to  him  than  could  be  set 
down  to  the  periodical  inspection  of  any  societv 
or  even  the  master  blacksmith,  who  did  it 
monthly. 

1177.  It  is  vour  idea,  then,  that  an  inspection 

by 
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Mr.  Wilson — continued. 

by  an  insurance  company  is  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  accidents  ? — I  nave  not  one  word  to  say 
against  insurance.  I  think  that  boilers  could 
not  be  to<^  frequently  examined,  but  there  are 
examinations  and  examinations. 

1178.  Who  was  in  charge  of  the  boiler  in  the 
case  that  you  have  quoted  ? — The  master  black- 
smith used  to  come  and  inspect  those  boilers 
every  time  they  were  off,  and  it  was  his  duty  to 
see  whether  they  were  all  right,  or  whether  they 
required  repairs. 

1179.  Then  he  was  the  person  in  charge  ? — 
Yes. 

1 180.  You  know,  from  the  Government  returns 
of  last  year  that  there  are  cases  where  the 
boilers  have  been  periodically  inspected  by  com- 

?knies,  and  yet  there  have  been  explosions  ? — 
es,  in  reading  the  returns  I  see  that. 

1181.  Now,  you  have  mentioned  some  com- 
plaints from  other  counties.  I  suppose  at  that 
time  you  were  the  secretary  of  the  Federation  ? 
— I  was. 

1182.  As  well  as  the  secretary  of  your  own 
organisation  ? — ^Yes. 

1183.  These  complaints  came  to  you  from  the 
various  counties  as  secretary  to  inquire  into 
them  ? — ^Yes. 

1184.  And  frequent  complaints  strengthened 
you  in  your  idea  that  some  mode  of  examination 
and  certificates  was  necessary  ? — That  is  so. 

1185.  Somethinffwas  said  about  your  member- 
ship in  Durham.  There  is  no  compulsion  that 
enfirme  men  should  belong  to  the  organisation  ? 


o. 


1186.  It  is  not  that  if  they  are  trained  they 
have  to  be  in  ? — ^No. 

1187.  But  they  can  be  if  they  choose  ? — Yes. 

1188.  It  so  happens  that  you  have  nearly 
every  engineman  and  boiler-minder  in  Durham 
in  your  organisation  ? — I  should  think  that  we 
have  97  or  98  per  cent. 

Mr.  Allan, 

1189.  Do  you  know  how  often  the  boiler 
insurance  inspector  examines  the  boUer,  say,  at 
a  pit  ? — I  could  not  say. 

1190.  The  boiler  insurance  inspector? — 
Perhaps  once  in  three  or  four  months ;  I  could 
not  say  positively. 

1191.  Three  times  a  year  you  think  ? — Some- 
thing like  that,  I  should  think. 

1 1 92.  And  in  the  interval  between  an  inspection 
by  the  boiler  insurance  inspector,  these  boilers 
are  practically  in  charge  of  the  man  who  fires 
them  ? — ^That  is  so. 

1193.  And  the  man  who  fires  them  has  to 
clean  the  boilers  and  wash  them  out  perhaps 
every  week  or  every  fortnight  ? — ^Yes,  as  a  rule 
that  is  so. 

1194.  Therefore  if  anything  was  wrong  with 
the  boiler  in  the  shape  of  deterioration  of  the 

Slates,  or  rapid  corrosion  was  going  on,  this 
reman,  if  he  were  up  to  his  business,  and  knew 
his  work,  would  detect  it  ? — He  ought  to. 

1195.  Your  aim,  therefore,  ana  the  aim  of 
this  Bill  is  to  place  men  of  that  type,  and  having 
that  information,  in  charge  of  the  boilers? — 
Yes. 

1196.  So  that  a  fireman  can  tell  whether  a 
boiler  is  deteriorating  in  the  plates  when  he  is 


Mr.  Allan — continued. 

cleaning  it  out  inside,  and  whether  it  is  corroded, 
and  whether  there  is  anything  likely  to  produce 
disaster.  He  ought  to  know  all  these  things  ? — 
He  ought  to  know. 

1197.  Apart  from  the  evidence  you  have 
riven,  I  know  the  efforts  you  have  been  making, 
n-om  an  educational  point  of  view,  for  your  men. 
Have  not  you  foimd  that  your  men  take  a  great 
interest  in  the  evening  classes  ? — Yes. 

1198.  Have  not  you  found  that  some  of  them 
have  improved  so  much  in  their  elementary 
knowledge  of  engineering  that  they  are  capable 
of  writing  passaole  papers  upon  it? — ^We  have 
sundry  of  our  men  who  have  taken  certificates 
at  Kensington. 

1199.  I  am  coming  to  that.  Have  not  you  a 
number  of  your  working  men  looking  after 
engines  and  boilers  that  have  taken  Kensington 
certificates  for  drawing  and  for  mechanical  know- 
ledge ? — Yes,  we  have  a  number. 

1200.  The  whole  object  of  this  Bill  is  prac- 
tically to  produce  a  better  class  of  men  for  look- 
ing after  engines  and  boilers,  so  as  to  prevent 
these  accidents  ? — That  is  our  desire. 

1201.  From  the  evidence  that  you  have  given, 
your  evening  classes  are  well  attended  by  those 
men  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Baldwin. 

1202.  As  I  understand  it,  your  evidence 
applies  almost  entirely  to  collieries,  does  it  not  ? 
— ^That  is  so. 

1203.  You  do  not  give  any  evidence  as  to  the 
condition  of  things  in  the  iron  and  steel  works  in 
the  North  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

1204.  Is  there  any  evidence  coming  about 
that  ? — Yes,  I  think  you  will  get  some  later  on. 

1206.  But  you  speak  espeeiSly  as  to  collieries  ? 

1206.  Now,  in  those  cases  of  over- winding  I 
suppose  many  of  these  men  were  members  of 
your  association  ? — ^Yes. 

1207.  And  therefore  they  are  presumedly  the 
class  of  men  who  would  be  qualified  under  the 
second-class  certificate,  are  they  not  ? — Yes.  If 
length  of  servitude  gained  a  second-class  ticket 
they  would  get  it. 

1208.  I  am  afraid  there  is  nothing  that  will 
protect  us  against  want  of  care,  is  there ;  and 
that  is  the  danger,  is  it  not  ? — I  think  that  you 
want  ability  to  oegin  with,  and  I  think  that  the 
man  who  can  take  an  intelligent  view  of  the 
situation,  if  he  is  selfish  even,  would  keep  the 
place  free  from  any  accident  that  he  mignt  be 
the  sufferer  from,  to  say  nothing  of  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

1209.  The  men  who  have  qualified  under  your 
system  would  naturally  be  very  much  more 
valuable  to  their  employers  than  the  ordinary 
workman  would  be  ? — Yes. 

1210.  They  are  really  a  class  of  men  who  have 
done  everything  that  can  possibly  be  required  of 
them,  are  they  not  ? — According  to  their  lights, 
I  should  not  like  to  say  that  any  man  has  wil- 
fully and  intentionally  and  purposely  left  any- 
thing undone  that  he  ought  to  have  done.  His 
ignorance  may  be  accountable  for  it. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

1211.  In  reference  to  some  points  that  were 
put  to  you  by  Mr.  Allan,  I  would  like  to  ask 

you 
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Mr.  Tomivaaon — continued. 

you  some  questions.  Mr.  Allan  spoke  to  you 
about  the  advantage  of  a  man  in  charce  of  each 
particular  boiler  having  a  certificate.  W  ould  you 
require  a  certificate  in  the  case  of  each  person 
who  fires  a  boiler  ? — There  are  firemen  that  have 
no  charge  or  responsibility  for  the  boilers.  There 
are  quite  a  numoer  of  stokers  who  have  no  re- 
sponsibility for  the  boiler  or  boilers  that  they 
fire. 

1212.  Supposing  you  had  a  range  of  boilers 
at  a  colliery  all  together,  say,  half-a-aozen,  would 
it  be  your  view  that  there  should  be  one  man  at 
each  boiler  who  had  a  certificate  ? — No,  we  have 

g'oups  of  boilers  in  the  County  of  Durham, 
om  six  to  a  dozen,  and  into  the  teens.  You 
have  in  that  case  one  man  looking  after  the 
whole  of  those  boilers,  and  we  say  that  the  man 
who  takes  up  that  position  ought  to  be  a  man 
capable  of  detecting  any  slight  defects  that  may 
be  taking  place  amongst  the  boilers. 

1213.  xs  he  a  man  who,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
AUan,  would  have  to  wash  out  the  boilers  at  the 
end  of  the  week  ? — He  assists  in  the  washing  out. 

1214.  The  one  man  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
group  of  boilers  should  be  the  man  wno  would 
be  able  to  detect  any  defect  in  the  boiler  ? — Yes. 
That  is  so. 

1215.  You  mentioned  two  cases  of  accidents  ? 
—Yes. 

1216.  The  Usworth  Colliery,  and  another 
which  you  did  not  name  ? — ^Trimdon  Colliery. 

1217.  Can  you  give  me  the  date  in  those  two 
cases  or  not  ? — I  could  not  off-hand. 

1218.  Would  you  give  me  it  approximately  ? 
— I  will  supply  the  Chairman  witn  approximate 
dates. 

1219.  Could  you  tell  me  whether  it  was  before 
or  after  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act  ? — Which 
Act  do  you  mean  ? 

1220.  The  1887  ?— Yes,  it  was  after  that. 

1221.  You  are  acquainted,  I  suppose,  with  the 
provisions  of  that  Act  and  the  general  rules  ? — 
Yes,  as  they  apply  to  engine  men  and  boiler 
minders. 

1222.  I  have  here  some  rules  which  are 
probably  analogous  to  those  in  your  district. 
These  are  rules,  I  think,  in  force  in  Lancashire. 
This  is  one  of  the  rules:  "The  whole  of  the 
machinery,  with  its  appendages  and  all  erections 
on  the  surface  and  imderground  are  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  engineer  or  other  competent 
person,  if  any,  appointed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  owner,  agent,  or  manager,  and  the  engineer, 
or  such  competent  person  aforesaid,  shall  see 
that  the  machinery  under  his  supervision  is  kept 
in  thorough  and  efficient  repair  at  all  times,  under 
the  direction  of  the  manager"  (that  is  the 
certificated  man).  "  And  he  shall  inspect  and 
report  on  such  machinery  provided  for  by 
general  rule  5."  Have  you  any  rule  like  that  in 
your  district  ? — It  is  rather  similar  to  that. 

1223.  Do  you  know  what  the  responsibilities 
of  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager  of  a  colliery  are, 
and  what  personal  risk  they  are  under  ? — What 
the  amount  of  their  responsibilities  is  ? 

1224.  What  kind  of  responsibility  is  he  under  ? 
Supposing  he  does  not  appoint  a  competent  man, 
what  are  the  consequences  to  him  ? — It  might 
be  something  impleasant. 

1225.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  is  responsible 
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criminally  and  he  is  liable  to  be  fined  at  all 
events  if  not  sent  to  prison  if  he  disregards  the 
rules  of  the  colliery  ? — That  is  so. 

1226  Then  you  have  a  guarantee  of  self- 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  agent,  and 
manager,  that  tney  shall  employ  none  but 
competent  men  ? — I  am  not  quite  so  sure  about 
the  guarantee,  because  I  have  observed,  for 
many  many  years,  again  and  again,  that  men 
have  been  sent  to  take  charge  of  steam  engines 
and  boilers,  as  I  have  already  said,  who  nave 
had  very  little  experience  at  all. 

1227.  Then  in  that  case  the  man'Bger  risked 
being  fined,  or  perhaps  sent  to  prison  ? — I  have 
said  again  and  again  that,  if  I  was  a  colliery 
manager,  I  would  not  take  the  risks  some  men 
do. 

1228.  I  suppose  it  is  competent  for  every 
colliery  manager  to  ascertain  personally  whether 
a  man  is  fit  for  his  work,  is  it  not? — It  ought 
to  be. 

1229.  But  you  are  here  to  say  that  a  great 
many  colliery  managers  neglect  their  duty  in 
that  respect  and  employ  incompetent  men  ? — I 
say  that  a  number  of  incompetent  men  are  set 
on  to  look  after  machinery  and  boilers  and  so 
forth,  and  I  think  it  is  not  the  kind  of  thing- 
that  I  would  do,  at  any  rate,  if  I  was  in  their 
position. 

1230.  I  understand  you  mean  your  evidence 
to  be  that  a  number  of  accidents  to  boilers  take 
place  from  defective  examination  of  boilers  ? — I 
state  this  broadly — that  if  competent  people  are 
moving  about  boilers  day  after  day,  and  so  forth, 
they  are  more  likely  to  detect  anything  going 
wrong  than  a  man  who  comes  penodicaily  once 
in  three  months,  or  once  in  four  monthis,  and 
who  possibly  makes  his  inspection  when  the 
boilers  are  not  under  pressure  and  so  forth. 

1231.  That  part  of  your  evidence  goes  to  this: 
that  an  inspection  by  an  Insurance  Company 
would  not  be  sufficient.  You  would  not  rely  on 
it  altogether  ? — I  think  that  the  conditions  are 
such  that  he  is  at  a  disadvantage  with  his 
inspection.  He  may  go  into  a  boiler  or  examine 
the  boiler  externally,  but  if  you  had  steam  up 
and  pressure  on  the  boilers,  the  possibilities  are 
that  ne  might  not  detect  the  kina  of  things  that 
I  say  a  capable  attendant  ought  to  detect. 

1232.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  manager  of  a  colliery  to  see  that  the 
boilers  are  properly  examined.,  apart  from  any 
examination Iby  the  Insurance  Companies.  I  have 
a  special  rule  here  and  no  doubt  you  know  one 
something  like  it:  "After  the  cleaning  of  any 
boiler  he '  (that  is  a  competent  person  appointea 
by  the  manager)  "shall  examine  it  externally 
and  also  the  mountings."  I  understand  that  to 
mean  that  the  man  himself  has  to  inspect  it 
externally,  but  he  shall  see  that  it  is  examined 
internally  by  the  person  appointed.  "  No  boiler 
shall  again  be  set  to  work  unless  so  examined 
and  passad."  Have  you  any  rule  like  that  ? — 
Yes,  we  have  a  very  similar  one. 

1233.  Have  you  this  rule:  '*He  shall  instruct 
the  stokers  or  boiler  minders  as  to  the  proper 
pressure  of  steam  and  depth  of  water  to  be 
maintained  in  each  boiler,  m  the  working  and 
regulation  of  safety  valves,  steam  gauges,  water 
gauges,  and  other  apparatus,  and  once  a  day  he 

shall 
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Mr.  Torrdinaon — continued. 

shall  see  that  thev  are  free  and  in  good  order  "  ? 
— ^No,  I  have  nothing  like  that  in  Durham. 

1234.  The  person  to  do  that,  of  course,  here 
is  the  engineer,  and  I  suppose  you  have  not  a 
rule  like  this  in  Durham :  "  He  or  such  other 
person  appointed  as  aforesaid  if  any,  shall  report 
any  defect  to  the  manager,  then  to  his  superior 
officer,  or  to  the  superintendent  of  the  machmery, 
if  any,  as  soon  as  possible.  You  have  not  any- 
thing of  that  kind? — ^We  have  a  rule  similar  to 

that. 

1236.  You  have  also  rules  I  suppose,  with 
T^ard  to  work  by  the  boiler  minder  or  stoker? 

—Yes. 

1236.  1  will  not  read  them  at  length,  but  they 
are  required  to  take  proper  care.  Now  in  what 
respect  would  these  examinations  for  boiler  men 
and  engine  men  test  the  capacity  of  a  man  ? — I 
suppose  you  mean  what  standard  would  be  set 

up. 

1237.  No.  I  mean  what  do  you  consider  to  be 
the  essential  qualifications  for  a  man  who  has  to 
be  put  in  charge  of  engines  or  boilers  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  I  could  answer  that. 

1238.  I  will  help  you  if  I  can;  first  of  all 
what  I  call  techmcal  knowledge,  and  that  I 
suppose  your  examinations  would  test  ? — Of 
course  we  want  intelligence  to  b^n  with. 

1239.  What  do  you  mean  bv  intelligence  ? — 
Well,  we  want  a  man  to  show  that  he  has  some 
knowledge  of  the  kind  of  thing  that  he  is  going 

to  take  in  hand. 

1240.  I  suppose  your  examinations  are  some- 
thing on  the  same  lines  as  you  would  expect  the 
examinations  by  the  Home  Office  to  be  under 
this  Bill,  are  they  not  ?— No,  I  do  not  suppose 
they  would  be. 

1241.  In  what  resjject  should  you  think  they 
are  different? — Our  incjuiry  is  not  a  searching 
one  when  we  are  passing  a  candidate  who  we 
think  would  be  fit  to  become  a  boiler  attendant 
or  an  engineman.  In  the  first  place  he  must  be 
a  man  with  ^ood  moral  character,  and  possess, 
as  we  think,  aptabilities ;  a  man  who  is  likely  to 
apply  himself,  and  so  forth. 

1242.  You  would  want  ner\^e  and  steadiness  ? 
— ^Yes.  There  are  men  whom  you  coulji  not 
possibly  put  into  these  positions  owing  to  their 
nervousness. 

1243.  Can  you  imagine  any  kind  of  examina- 
tion by  the  Home  Secretary  which  would  test 
those  qualities— nerve  and  steadiness,  and  the 
moral  qualities  ?— In  some  places  where  they 
have  those  examinations  the  examinations  are 
simply  viva  voce.  ^^ 

1244.  What  do  you  mean  by  ''viva  voce 
examination  ?— He  does  not  produce  any  papers 
or  answer  any  very  critical  questions,  but  he  is 
asked  certain  questions  and  the  answer  that  he 
gives  determines  the  examiners  as  to  whether 
they  will  eive  him  a  certificate  or  withhold  it. 

1245.  But  you  would  not  include  the  actual 
test  at  the  works— for  instance,  settii^  him  in 
the  presence  of  the  examiner  to  work  the  engine, 
or  fire  the  boilers,  or  wash  the  boilers.  That  is 
not  your  idea  of  the  examination  ? — No. 

1246.  A  manager  of  a  collierv  would  not  be 
justified  in  taking  a  man  on  unless  he  was  able 
to  test  him  in  those  other  qualities  which  an 

.  examination  would  not  test  him  in  ?— I  do  not 
ite  understand. 
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1247.  The  examination  is  a  test  of  knowledjge 
principally,  but  besides  knowledge  you  require 
these  moral  qualities  ? — Yes. 

1248.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  manager  of 
the  mine  to  see  that  the  man  not  only  had 
the  knowledge  but  also  had  those  other  qualities 
which  would  enable  him  to  work  properly  things 
in  his  charge  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  that  is  necessary. 
That  is  our  idea. 

1249.  And  to  avoid  accidents  from  over- 
winding, it  is  those  qualities  that  are  principally 
important,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  very  important  to 
have  a  man  whose  nerves  are  steady,  and  a  man 
who  has  a  lot  of  self  control  and  confidence. 

1250.  Supposing  you  were  to  put  your?  elf  in 
the  position  of  being  manager  of^  a  colliery,  you 
would  consider  you  were  running  considerable 
risk,  would  you  not,  if  you  employed  a  man  as 
to  whose  nerve  and  steadiness  you  were  not 
satisfied  ? — I  have  already  said  that  I  have  seen 
instances  a^ain  and  again  where  men  have  been 
employed  tnat  if  I  were  in  the  place  of  a  colliery 
manager  I  should  never  think  of  emplojdng. 

1251.  And    you    would    not  have  employed' 
them  whether  they  had  a  certificate  or  not :  it 
would  not  make  any  difference  ? — I  have  not 
said  that. 

1252.  No,  but  I  want  to  ask  you.  Place  your- 
self in  the  position  of  a  manager  desiring  to 
promote  safety  in  every  possible  way,  would  you 
consider  it  your  duty  to  test  a  man  indepen- 
dently of  any  examination  ? — Would  I  consider 
it  my  duty  ? 

1253.  To  make  your  own  test  of  a  man's 
fitness  for  the  post  apart  from  any  examination  ? 
— I  should  not  think  it  would  be  incumbent  on 
me,  but,  as  a  careful,  cautious  man  who  had 
charge  of  valuable  property  and  lives,  it  would 
certainly  fall  within  the  sphere  of  my  duty  to 
make  such  inquiries. 

1254.  Then  your  relianee  on  the  certificate 
would  be  merely  as  an  aid  in  selecting  men  ? — 
Yes,  very  largely. 

Lieut. -Colonel  PiUcington, 

1255.  *  With  regard  to  over-winding  accidents 
at  the  mines  under  the  Coal  and  Metalliferous 
Mines  Regulation  Acts,  do  you  know  that  in  1898 
there  was  no  accident  ana  no  one  killed  ? — If  I 
was  asked  that  question  as  it  applied  to  Durham, 
I  should  say  that  that  statement  with  reeard  to 
over-winding  is  not  correct,  and  comd  not 
possibly  be  correct.  I  have  already  stated,  I 
think,  that  if  a  case  of  over-winding  takes  place 
it  is  a  question  of  dismissal  of  our  men  or  being 
fined,  and  I  am  called  upon,  and  onlv  last 
Thursday  afternoon  I  had  two  cases  oi  over- 
winding reported  to  me,  and  on  Ssturday  after- 
noon I  nad  another  case  reported  to  me  by  one 
of  our  members,  damage  bemg  done  in  the  shaft, 
and  I  say  that  there  are  scores  of  over- winding 
cases  where  no  fatal  accident  occurs  that  do  not 
seem  to  be  reported. 

1256.  You  nave  hardly  answered  the  question, 
you  see.  I  ask  you,  are  you  aware  of  the  feet 
that,  in  the  Government  returns  for  1898,  there 
was  no  over-winding  accident  and  there  was  no 
person  killed  ? — There  was  no  fatal  accident,  and 
therefore  there  was  no  over-winding  reported. 
That  would  be  it. 

1257.  Are  you  aware  that  in  1899  there  was 
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only  one  over-winding  accident  and  only  one 
person  killed  ? — ^In  the  last  Home  Office  Keport 
that  has  been  issued  (1901)  there  is  this  state  of 

things 

1268.  But  I  am  asking  you  about  1899. — I 
have  not  gone  over  the  two  years  that  you  name, 
but  I  have  gone  over  the  last  one  that  came  to 
hand,  with  the  following  results,  if  you  care  to 
hear  them. 

1259.  Are  you  aware  that  in  1900  there  were 
three  over- winding  accidents  and  five  persons 
killed  ?-~Yes. 

1260.  So  that  you  see  in  the  three  years  there 
were  four  over-wmding  accidents,  and  there  were 
six  persons  killed?  Now  with  regard  to  1898, 
I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  there  were  seven 
non-fatal  accidents,  25  persons  being  injured  ? — 
I  have  not  taken  those  years  that  you  refer  to. 
I  have  taken  the  list  issued  in  this  Blue  Book 
from  the  Home  Office. 

1261.  I  am  putting  to  you  the  Government 
Returns.  In  1900  there  were  seven  non-fatal 
accidents,  and  there  were  14  persons  injured  ? — 
Yes. 

1262.  Do  not  you  think,  taking  the  three  years, 
that  the  number  of  accidents  is  very  very  small, 
and  do  you  think  that,  generally  speakmff,  that 
shows  all  over  the  country  a  great  want  of  care, 
or  do  you  think  that  it  shows  that  there  is  great 
negligence  or  want  of  efficiency,  or  competency, 
considering  the  enormous  number  of  boilers, 
winding  engines  and  shafts  to  the  various  coal 
and  metaUilerous  mines  throughout  the  country  ? 
— I  observe  that  there  is  a  large  number  of 
accidents,  fatal  and  otherwise,  that  are  set  down 
under  the  heading  of  "  shaft  accidents."  I  am 
not  going  to  say  tnat  the  whole  of  those  accidents 
are  caused  i^  conseauence  of  something  wrong 
with  the  engineman,but  there  are  a  large  number 
of  accidents  that  do  take  place  under  the  heading 
of  "  shaft  accidents."  Now  as  a  practical  person 
who  has  been  about  collieries  ever  since  I  was 
capable  of  doing  anything,  I  know  that  there  are 
lots  of  people  both  kiUed  and  injured  while 
attempting  to  get  in  and  out  of  cages  at  seams 
and  so  forth.  According  to  this  last  return  you 
are  quite  right  there  were  three  cases  of  over- 
winoing  ana  five  people  killed.  Then  the  non- 
fatal overwinding  cases  are  seven  and  14  persons 
injured.  That  is  for  last  year.  In  these  tables 
under  the  heading  of  "  shaft  accidents  "  there  are 
103  accidents  causing  injury  to  119  persons. 
That  is  for  last  year. 

1263.  Some  of  the  shaft  accidents  are  due  to 
persons  getting  in  and  out  of  the  cages  in  an 
improper  way,  apd  that  sort  of  thing.  Some  of 
the  accidents  are  really  the  fault  of  the  men 
themselves  in. getting  in  too  soon  or  out  too  soon, 
or  that  kind  of  thing.  They  are  not  all  through 
the  machinery,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  they 
are  due  to  want  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
persons  ascending  and  descending  the  shaft  ? — I 
thought  I  had  made  that  plain.  I  said,  or  I  hope 
I  said,  that  it  was  not  my  intention  to  convey 
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the  idea  that  the  whole  of  these  accidents  were 
caused  in  consequence  of  the  engineman.  There 
are  a  number  that  may  happen  through  some- 
thing falling  down  the  shaft,  or  a  man  may  fall 
down  himself,  but  there  is  nothing  in  those 
reports,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  that  defines  the 
accidents.  From  my  own  personal  knowledge  I 
know  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  both  injured 
and  killed  in  shafts  apart  entirely  from  over- 
winding. 

Chairman. 

1264.  You  do  not  mean  to  convey  that  that  is 
the  act  of  thlB  engineman  in  charge  ? — ^No.  I  say 
that  there  are  a  number  of  accidents  that  happen 
in  shafts  for  which  the  engineman  is  not  blame- 
able  at  all,  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  no 
accidents  happen  which  are  caused  by  tte  engine- 
men  except  they  be  from  overwinding.  It  would 
be  very  far  wrong  indeed  to  come  to  a  conclusion 
of  that  kind. 

1265.  There  is  only  one  question  I  should  like 
to  ask.     I  do  not  know  whether  vou  will  be  pre- 

?tred  to  give  the  Committee  inrormation  on  it, 
ou  spoke  of  the  different  qualifications  which 
are  necessary  for  becoming  a  member  of  your 
association.  Might  I  ask  what  steps  are  taken 
in  respect  of  members  of  your  association  who 
have  diisqualified  themselves  by  drunkenness  or 
by  failing  to  discharge  the  responsible  duty 
which  they  have  cast  upon  them,  and  whether 
you  have  emy  regular  system  by  which  you  deal 
with  'cases  oi  that  kind  ? — It  is  rather  singular. 
I  attelided  a  poKce-court  helping  to  defend  one 
of  our  men  perhaps  two  months  ago.  We  did 
not  know  that  the  man  was  so  undeserving  as 
we  discovered  by  the  evidence  that  was  adduced 
in  the  Court.  The  ma^strate  quietly  said  he 
was  to  go  for  a  month  inside,  and  after  he  came 
out  We  did  not  shake  hands  with  him  but  we 
parted, '  and  the  probabilities  are  that  he  will 
never  become  ia  member  of  our  association  £^in, 
because  he  will  not  be  aUowed  to  be  an  engine^ 
man. 

1266.  Is  that  an  isolated  case,  or  is  it  one  of 
many  that  you  have  to  deal  with? — ^We  have 
very  few. 

Mr.  Nannetti. 

126Y.  From  your  nractical  experience  as  an 
engineman,  do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  have 
men  in  charge  of  steam  boilers  and  engines  who 
have  not  served  some  time,  or  have  not  some 

Sractical  knowledg^e  of  the  work  they  are  set  to 
0  ?— ;-I  think  it  is  very  essential  that  a  man 
should  be  trained,  and  receive  a  careful  training 
too,  because  the  positions  that  these  people  are 
put  in  are  very  serious  ones  in  my  opinion. 

1268.  I  take  it  that  your  evidence  is  altogether 
with  reference  to  mines.  Have  you  any  know- 
ledge, of  the  men  in  charge  of  steam  boders  and 
engines,  we  will  say  in  factories  and  works 
throughout  the  country  ? — Only  by  repute. 

1269.  You  have  no  other  knowledge  ? — No. 
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Cliairmom. 

1270.  You  have  been  employed  in  tending 
engines  and  boilers  in  and  about  the  mines  of 
Durham  Coimty  for  thirty  years,  and  you  are 
now  employed  at  the  Hetton  Collieries  as  a 
wmding  engineman  ?— Yes. 

1271.  You  have  been  officially  connected  with 
the  National  Federation  of  Enginemen  and  Boiler- 
men's  Association  in  Great  Britain  for  twelve 
years.  You  have  been  President  for  the  last 
four  years  and  you  were  Secretary  when  the  last 
Bill,  dealing  with  the  question  of  steam  engines 
and  boilers  (persons  in  charge),  was  before  the 
Select  Committee  in  1895  ? — ^es. 

1272.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to 
the  reasons  m  1895,  and  under  the  present  Bill, 
for  the  exemptions  which  the  Bill  proposes  ? — 
Yes.  I  was  with  the  deputation  tnat  went  to 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1895,  and 
the  Bill  was  much  more  cumbersome  than  it  is 
now.  It  contained  provisions  for  coasting 
steamers  and  locomotives  on  public  railways  and 
agricultural  engines,  and  the  President  pointed 
out  what  locomotive  men  on  public  railways 
had  to  do  before  they  were  considered  competent. 
After  givii^  us  to  understand  what  they  nad  to 
do,  and  the  tests  they  had  to  submit  to,  the 
President  asked  what  more  we  sought  by  our 
Bill  than  was  then  obtained  by  the  public  com- 
panies for  their  men. 

1273.  By  public  companies  you  mean  the  rail- 
way compames  ? — ^Yes.  We  said  that  we  thought 
that  that  was  very  much  what  we  were  seek- 
ing— just  a  guarantee  of  competence  and  fitness 
of  a  man  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  engines  and 
boilers.  Then  he  said,  "If  those  people  are 
getting  what  you  are  seeking  why  cnange  the 
mode  of  getting  it."  And  we  were  led  to  see 
the  force  of  the  position  and  accepted  it  in  the 
interest  of  the  principle  and  deleted  the  locomo- 
tive enginemen  from  the  Bill.  The  agricultural 
classes  were  thought  to  be  of  not  that  impor- 
tance that  would  claim  a  provision  in  a  Bill  of 
this  kind ;  at  least  from  the  representations  that 
we  had  away  from  the  interview  with  the 
President,  and  at  the  interview  we  were  led  to 
see  that  there  were  many  non-important 
engines,  such  as  steam  ploughs  and  traction 
engines  and  engines  entirely  away  from  any 
populous  area  —  any  number  of  people  — 
and  we,  in  the  interests  I  will  say  of 
collieries  and  factories,  let  this  drop  because  the 
Board  was  against  us.  Then  with  regard  to  the 
section  dealing  with  steamships  the  President  at 
that  time  told  us  there  was  already  an  Act 
applied  to  the  provision  of  certificates  for  men 
taking  charge  of  steam  engines  and  boilers  in 
steamships,  and  he  said  that  he  had  a  decided 
objection  to  make  another  Bill  or  Act  to 
apply  because  it  would  be  confusing.  He 
said:  "If  those  people  want  any  extension 
of  the  Act  that  now  applies,  let  them  seek  a 
clause  in  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act."  The 
whole  position  was  put  so  clearfy  before  us  by,  I 
believe,  Mr.  Bryce,  who  was  President  at  the 
time,  that  we  thought  it  best,  for  the  sake  of  the 
bigger  principle,  for  the  sake  of  that  which 
a^cted  us  most  as  colliery  and  jEactory  men, 

0.24. 
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and  on  account  of  ^he  reasonable  position  put 
by  Mr.  Bryce,  to  delete.  Then  we  obtained  a 
promise  from  that  Board  that  we  would  have 
their  assistance,  and  that  is  why  we  did  it. 

1274.  I  will  take  it  from  you  it  was  on  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Bryce,  the  then  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  that  the  three  omissions  to 
which  you  have  referred  were  made  ? — Yes. 

1275.  Would  you  give  the  Committee  any 
information  as  to  what  the  character  of  the 
examination  is  in  the  case  of  locomotive  engine- 
men  which  you  were  led  to  understand  was  of  a 
satisfactory  character.  By  whom,  for  instance, 
is  that  carried  out  ? — It  is  imder  the  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  but  I  cannot  say  precisely^ 
from  memory.  I  did  not  copy  what  Mr.  Bryce 
said. 

1276.  On  the  railways  ? — Yes.  It  is  under 
some  rules  of  the  Boarct  of  Trade,  I  think,  that 
these  examinations  and  tests  are  carried  on. 

1277.  The  responsibility  for  the  appointing  of 
those  men  rests  with  the  railway  companies 
themselves  ? — ^Yes. 

1278.  Is  any  certificate  ^ven  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  or  are  the  men  specially  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  ? — I  could  not  answer. 

1279.  With  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  agri- 
cultural boilers  and  en^nes  at  that  time,  did 
you  take  any  steps  to  satisfy  yourself  that  they 
were  less  d.angerous  than  tne  cLiss  that  you 
retain  in  the  Bill  ? — I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  were  very  anxious  to  save  the  principle 
from  being  dropped  entirely.  We  felt  the  need 
of  it  being  applied  to  collieries. 

1280.  ft  was  really  more  a  colliery  question 
with  you  than  a  general  question  ? — Y  es,  and 
factories. 

1281.  Would  you  wish  to  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee anything  with  regard  to  the  present 
method  of  engaging  hands  to  manage  boilers  and 
engines? — Yes.  May  I  be  allowea  to  say  how 
hurriedly  I  had  to  submit  that  extract  to  you. 
I  would  rather  have  withdrawn  it  and  sent 
another.  I  am  working  at  the  colliery.  I  am  a 
winder  myself  Of  course,  I  am  getting  a  vaca- 
tion over  this. 

1282.  Do  not  raisimderstand  me.  The  only 
object  in  asking  you  these  questions  is  to 
bnng  out  what  you  want  to  say? — ^Thank 
you.  I  think  this  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
your  question.  I  find  m  a  little  book  here 
(it  is  an  old  book)  that  a  petition  from 
miners  was  sent  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Duncombe,  M.P., 
for  presentation  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
April,  1847,  one  of  the  clauses  of  which  is  as 
follows :  "  Your  petitioners  inform  your  Honour- 
able House  that  many  accidents  occur  in  mines 
from  persons  being  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  engines  who  have  served  no  regular  appren- 
ticeship and  are  incompetent  for  the  work.  Your 
petitioners  submit  that  no  person  ought  to  be  so 
entrusted  until  he  has  served  a  regular  appren- 
ticeship of  at  least  three  years,  and  is  twenty-one 
years  of  i^e,  and  has  been  examined  by  an 
inspector."  Now  being  connected  as  I  am,  and 
have  been,  with  Durham  for  a  number  of  years, 
that  leads  me  to  the  thought  that  this  has  had 
its  inception   with  the  miners  outside  of  the 
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engine  men  as  a  protection  to  themselves.  As  a 
guarantee  of  their  own  safety,  they  were  the  first 
to  move.  .Then  I  find  in  another  book  that  I 
have  here  that  with  a  view  grobably  in  another 
way  of  giving  the  miners  that  guarantee  of 
fitness,  they  instituted  for  themselves  a  sort  of 
examination.    Do  you  care  to  look  at  it  ? 

1283.  I  think  the  Committee  will  take  it  from 
you  that  they  have  made  an  effort  of  that  kind  ? 
— ^Yes.  We  have  instituted  (I  say  "We," 
because  I  am  one  of  the  enginemen)  a  system 
of  examination,  or  not  of  examination,  but  of 
selection— a  mode  of  selecting  whom  we  think 
is  the  fit  and  proper  man  to  be  employed  on  the 
engines  and  boilers,  and  I  believe  that  this  has 
diminished,  to  a  considerable  extext,  the  damage 
of  injury  in  the  County  of  Durham,  for,  as  Mr. 
Lambton  has  told  you,  it  is  very  general,  and 
we  have,  Mr.  Lambton  says,  96  or  97  per  cent, 
of  the  engine  tenders  and  boiler  tenders  in 
Durham,  and  they  comply.  But  even  this  is 
not  satisfactory  to  us,  for  ever  and  anon  we  are 
falling  in  with  some  manager  who,  simply 
because  there  i&  only  the  authority  of  the 
Engineman's  Union  behind  this  mode  of  testing 
fitness,  discards  it.  There  come  under  my 
personal  knowledge  instances  where  this  has 
operated  to  the  detriment  of  both  the  plant 
and  the  employers.  The  system  of  selection, 
which  is  ours,  the  masters  have  partially 
allowed,  inasmuch  as  they  sign  one  of  our 
certificates — the  certificate  of  feave.  So  they 
partly  reco^ise  it,  but  there  is  certainly 
nothing  behind  it  but  just  the  enginemen's 
union.  In  my  experience  I  have  found  this  in 
two  or  three  instances  where  there  has  been  a 
man  appointed  for  boilers  without  regard  to  this 

Provision  of  ours.  One  in  particular  I  have 
efore  my  mind  now.  I  was  in  a  certain  engine 
house  in  Durham,  at  Littlebum,  and  the  boiler 
tender  came  running  in.  He  said :  ''  Come  on 
Charlton,  the  boilers  are  short  of  water."  The 
poor  man  had  been  there  only  three  days.  I 
think  that  he  managed  properly  the  first  two. 
Instead  of  their  being  out  of^ water  they  were  all 
full  chock  up  and  the  water  was  coming  out  of 
the  Hopkin  s  valves.  It  was  not  a  very  pleasant 
job  for  me  to  get  the  thing  righted.  That  arose 
absolutely,  or  perhaps  I  should  not  say 
"  absolutely,"  from  incompetence.  But  there  is 
licence  to  think  that,  had  our  mode  ot  selec- 
tion been  used,  he  would  have  known  better 
and  could  have  discriminated  between  a  boiler 
being  empty  or  full.  Another  instance  is 
where  we  had  a  broken  pipe.  A  man 
was  employed  and  he  accidentally  discovered 
that,  by  putting  down  a  valve,  he  could  stop  the 
feed  doiikey  without  having  any  ide^i  of  from 
where  the  resistance  came,  with  the  result  that 
one  night  a  very  big  piece  of  pipe  was  split  out 
from  tne  side  of  the  feed,  and  in  consequence 
the  feed  was  stopped  for  a  considerable  time.  I 
want  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman :  The  examina- 
tion that  we  ask  a  man  to  go  through 
would  not  enable  a  man  to  know  even  that.  It 
is  not  a  mechanical  or  technical  examination ;  I 
think  it  is  more  particularly  with  regard  to  cha- 
racter and  his  physical  fitness. 

1284  You  think  that  the  question  of  physical 
fitness  and  moral   character  in  the   opinion  of 
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your  association  is  at  least  as  important  as  the 
question  of  special  technical  qualificatipn.  Is 
that  the  way  in  which  you  would  wish  to  put 
it  ? — That  is  as  far  as  we  can  control  it.  We 
have  no  status  as  an  educational  committee. 
Mr.  Lambton  has  told  you  that  we  are  running 
one,  but  it  has  only  the  value  that  you  may 
attach  to  the  enginemen  in  Durham.  But  we 
do  attach  importance  to  it,  although  I  will  not 
say  much  importance,  or  more  importance.  If 
a  man  was  physically  incompetent,  no  master  in 
the  country  would  think  about  emplojing  him. 
If  he  was  dwarfed,  if  he  was  a  weakhng,  no 
manager  would  think  of  taking  him  up.  It  is  a 
forgone  conclusion.  He  could  not  do  the  work. 
We  nave  heavy  work  sometimes  at  collieries. 

1285.  If,  having  technical  qualification,  he 
was  unsteady,  would  he  be  taken  up  in  that  case 
do  you  think? — No,  that  is  one  of  the  things 
that  we  emphasise — that  a  man  must  shoA' 
evidence  of  sobriety,  and  steadiness,  and  morality 
before  we  give  him  permission  to  be  taught. 
May  I  say  why  we  do  this?  The  Miies 
Act,  by  the  24th  rule,  puts  upon  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  engine  the  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory management  of  the  engine*.  If  the  man  in 
charge  takes  on  another  to  teach  him,  it  may 
embarrass  his  control,  and  if  anything  arises 
through  accident  occasioned  by  embarrassment, 
the  engineman  is  still  held  respoasible 
because  the  law  makes  him  responsible.  So  that 
all  that  we  do  with  our  examinations  is  to  pro- 
tect our  winding  men  in  this  way  by  seeing  that 
the  man  who  nas  to  be  taught  is  certainly  a  fit 
candidate  to  be  entrusted  to  a  man,  and  will 
embarrass  a  man  as  little  as  possible.  That  is 
why  we  seek  tJiat  protection. 

1286.  Do  you  wish  to  convey  to  the  Committee 
the  impression,  which  your  last  answer  rather 
leaves  on  my  mind,  that  that  examination  takes 
place  prior  to  the  man  having  had  any  practical 
experience  at  all  ? — Yes.  One  of  the  questions 
that  the  Examination  Committee  will  put  is: 
"  Has  the  candidate  fired."  Somehow  or  another, 
custom  very  likely,  or  tradition,  has  deemed  a 
man's  coming  through  the  stoke  holes  essential 
to  his  being  a  good  practical  man,  and  one  of  the 
first  questions  they  ask  is :  "  Has  the  candidate 
fired  ?  '  And  we  think  he  ought  to  have  fired 
at  least  three  years  to  give  him  a  proper  know- 
ledge of  boilers,  because  in  many  places  the 
special  rules  say  that,  although  there  may  be  a 
boilerman,  the  winding  man  nas  supervision  of 
the  boilers,  and  we  think  it  imperative  that  he 
should  come  through  the  fire  holes  and  for  three 
years  act  as  a  stoker. 

1287.  One  of  the  questions  you  also  have  on 
your  paper  is  to  this  eft'cct :  "  Is  the  candidate 
a  member's  son  "  ? — Yes. 

1288.  What  is  the  object  of  that  ?— We  must 
be  frank  and  tell  you  that  is  certainly  a  matter 
relating  to  our  own  society  which  we  have  not 
the  remotest  idea  ought  to  be  carried  any  further 
than  where  it  is.  We  have  not  the  remotest 
idea  that  the  reasons  there  ought  to  be  brought 
beyond  where  they  are.  That  is  our  own  con 
struction,  and  there  is  just  our  own  society 
behind  it. 

1289.  It  is  one  of  the  questions  which  are  put. 
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These  are  the  questions  that  you  address  to  a 

Eerson  who  is  applying  to  be  taught  the  art  of 
reaking.  You  ask  the  name  of  the  candidate ; 
how  lonff  has  he  fired ;  what  age  was  he  last  birth- 
day; is  ne  a  member's  son;  has  he  been  duly 
proposed  and  approved  of  by  the  Branch  Com- 
mittee according  to  Rule  38 ;  what  is  the  candi- 
date now  doing — ^is  he  a  member  at  present  ?  Are 
those  the  whole  of  the  questions  that  are  put  ? — 
Yes. 

1290.  There  is  no  question  as  to  his  moral 
character  ? — No.  I  will  explain  that  the  docu- 
ment that  you  have  is  a  d!ocument  that  comes 
from  the  branches  to  the  executive.  The  per- 
sonal examination  takes  place  at  the  branch  with 
a  branch  committee.  Now,  this  is  the  com- 
mittee's report  to  the  central  executive,  and  I 
may  say  that  the  reason  why  we  ask,  "  Is  he  a 
member's  son  ? "  is  this  :  We  ask  a  premium  of 
5Z.,  but  when  a  man  has  to  teach  his  son  we  think 
that  he  ought  not  to  have  such  a  heavy  penalty 
inflicted  upon  him  as  that,  because  he  has  under- 
taken to  teach  him.  A  man  volunteers  the  task 
of  teaching ;  there  is  then,  some  reason  why  a 
higher  premium  should  be  paid  by  a  non-rela- 
tion, than  is  paid  by  the  member's  son. 

1291.  When  you  say  that  bL  is  a  heavy 
penalty,  why  do  you  regard  it  as  a  penalty  ? — 
Did  I  say  "  penalty  ? " 

1292.  Yes  ? — It  was  for  the  want  of  a  better 
word.     I  am  not  very  well  up. 

1293.  Is  there  anything  you  would  wish  to 
add  to  your  examination  in  chief  ? — I  would  like 
to  say  (and  I  think  from  what  I  know  it  is  im- 

{)ortant)  that  in  Durham  County,  at  many  of  the 
aigest  collieries  that  are  coke-producing,  the 
boners  are  placed  on  ovens,  and  steam  is  being 
generated  by  the  heat  from  the  coke  ovens,  and 
thus  there  are  no  stokers.  The  men  employed 
are  absolutely  boiler  minders  and  they  are  a 
very  important  class  with  us  in  Durham.  They 
are  known  as  boiler  minders — not  stokers  being 
boiler  minders — but  simply  as  boiler  minders. 
In  some  instances  I  know  they  have  charge  of 
12  and  14,  and  even  16  boilers,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  an  arrangement  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  a^o  tor  those  boiler  minders  to  have 
shorter  time  at  the  week  ends,  the  masters  have 
been  sending  a  rehef  hand  to  stand  eight  hours 
at  the  week  ends.  They  used  to  stand  12  hours 
each  shift.  Now  they  have  allowed  a  relief 
hand  eight  hours  on  the  Saturday  and  eight 
hours  on  the  Sunday.  A  relief  hand  was  sent  a 
fortnight  ago  after  the  boiler  had  been  cleaned, 
washed  out,  chipped  and  inspected  by  the 
engine  Wright,  and  it  was  just  about  half  steam, 
I  flbink  we  were  running  about  35  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch,  and  it  might  be  about  20  lbs.  This 
new  hand  had  been  only  about  two  months  in 
the  fire  holes.  They  took  the  pains  to  to  round 
and  show  him  that  that  was  the  valve,  that 
led  to  the  reservoir  for  pumping,  and  this 
was  the  one  to  shut  when  the  engine  had  to 
pump  from  the  reservoir,  &c.  He  was  taken  round 
and  shown  the  difterent  points,  but  beyond  that 
he  did  not  seem  to  know  anything  as  to  the  real 
operation  and  what  took  place  in  these  various 
movements.  There  is  a  wedge  that  is  only  used  to 
prevent  the  unplugging  of  the  boilers.  It  is  only 
0.24. 
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put  in  to  keep  the  valve  from  shifting.  He  took 
a  large  hammer  to  drive  this  wedge  and  broke 
off  the  bracket  that  suspended  the  lever  on  the 
back  side,  and  the  boiler  had  to  be  unplugged. 
It  took  us  until  dinner-time  on  Sunday.  This 
occurred  about  eight  o'clock  on  Saturday  night. 
Evidently  he  had  no  knowledge  what  it  was  for. 
He  was  brought  there  too  auickly.  He  did  not 
come  under  our  mode.  Had  he  done  so  he 
woiUd  have  known  better. 

.  Mr.  Tcmdinson. 

1294  You  quoted  a  passage  from  a  petition  in 
1847  ?— Yes. 

1295.  Do  you  know  when  the  first  Mines  Act 
was  passed  ? — In  1871. 

1296.  This  was  when  there  were  comparatively 
few  regulations  for  mining  at  all  ? — ^Yes. 

1297.  I  suppose  that  you  would  not  dispute 
that  that  Act  of  1871  made  a  great  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  things  at  collieries  ? — ^I  believe 
it  did. 

1298.  And  that  a  further  improvement  was 
effected  in  1887  ?— Yes. 

1299.  You  heard  the  questions  that  I  put  to- 
the  last  witness  ? — Yes. 

1300.  I  do  not  want  to  repeat  them.  You 
know  generally  that  managers  engaged  by  the 
owners  are  personally  responsible  to  the  criminal 
law  for  seeing  that  competent  men  are  employed 
in  all  positions  ? — I  do  not  know. 

1301.  You  do  not  know  that?— I  would  like 
to  refer  to  a  matter  that  came  before  our  Com- 
mittee and  the  Northern  Coal  Owners'  Com- 
mittee some  three  weeks  ago  where  that  was  a 
disputed  matter.  The  two  Committees  thought 
we  nad  better  have  Counsel's  opinion  on  this.  It 
was  respecting  the  24th  rule  of  the  Mines  Act 
as  to  the  liability — whether  it  was  on  the  owner 
or  the  man  in  charge.  Many  of  the  owners  said 
it  was  on  the  owners  and  they  took  the  respon- 
sibiUty.  However  we  agreed  to  submit  it  to 
Counsel,  and  we  chose  Mr.  Cooper,  and  when 
Mr.  Cooper  came  in  on  the  day  appointed  he 
asked  us  what  the  dispute  was.  The  owners' 
secretary  told  him  and  he  said:  "Let  us  see 
the  Mines  Act,"  and  after  reading  it,  and  asking 
what  the  question  was,  he  said :  "  You  are  quite 
wrong.  The  law  imposes  upon  this  man  the 
responsibility  and  the  liability,  and  you  cannot 
remove  it,"  "  Oh  no  ! "  he  said,  "  You  cannot  do 
that." 

1302.  My  question  was  with  regard  to  the 
manager  ? — The  question  was,  did  I  know  that 
the  responsibility  and  liability  rested  on  the 
manager  in  all  appointments. 

1303.  For  securing  competent  men  to  do  the 
work  ? — ^Yes. 

1304.  You  are  not  aware  of  that;  you  have 
not  studied  that  ? — I  cannot  say  how  it  would 
affect  this  case. 

1305.  In  the  case  you  mentioned  last,  that  of 
where  the  extra  hand  was  put  on,  you  say  that 
he  was  not  a  competent  man  ? — Yes. 

1306.  Supposing  the  manager  is  responsible 
for  employing  competent  men  lie  incurred  con- 
siderable risk  in  that  case  ? — I  believe  so. 

1307.  If  there  had  been  an  accident  he  would 
have  been  liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
whatever  the  consequence  was  ? — In  the  case  of 
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its  being  a  winding  man,  instead  of  a  boiler 
man,  and  the  manager  thinks  fit  to  appoint  this 
man  from  the  winoing  engine,  and  during  his 
work  he  makes  a  mistake  and  does  damage,  the 
law  makes  him  responsible. 

1308.  I  will  not  go  further  into  that  question. 
We  have  the  Mines  Act  here  and  can  look  at  it 
for  ourselves.  Now,  is  it  the  eflfect  of  your 
evidence  that,  in  order  to  have  charge  of  a 
winding  engine,  a  man  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with  boilers  as  well  as  engines  ? — Yes. 

1309.  That  is  what  you  intend  to  convey? 
— Yes. 

1310.  You  yourself  had  training  in  the 
management  of  boilers  before  you  were  put  to 
the  wmding  engine  ? — Yes,  I  was  three  years  as 
fireman.  Then  I  became  boiler  minder,  and 
then  I  was  appointed  a  winding  engineman,  and 
I  have  been  one  ever  since. 

1311.  Have  you  at  all  considered  the  question 
of  the  sort  of  examination  which  you  would 
expect  the  Home  Office  to  submit  men  to  as  to 
their  qualification  ? — I  have  not  considered  its 
structure,  but  I  have  considered  what  I  think 
it  ought  to  get  out  of  tbe  man  at  least — what  it 
ought  to  warrant  a  man  to  be  able  to  do.  Now, 
in  the  case  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lambton  (I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  permissible  to  refer  to  a 
preceding  case),  I  was  at  Usworth  at  the  time  it 
occurred  in  April,  1891.  I  did  not  like  to 
whisper  across  the  room,  or  I  could  have  told 
Mr.  Lambton. 

1312.  You  are  personally  acquainted  with  the 
accident  ? — Yes,  1  was  there  at  the  time,  and  I 
remember  that  for  many  weeks  horse  dung  was 
being  taken  down  the  pit  in  pails  and  small 
bags  with  a  view  to  being  put  in  the  feed  water 
to  take  up  the  leaking  over  the  fires.  We  men 
jsometimes  think  aloud  to  one  another,  and  we 
used  to  say,  "  There  will  be  something  the  matter 
down  there  one  of  these  days."  But  you  see  we 
are  not  certificated.  We  have  no  locus 
stavdi  as  Inspectors.  Some  of  the  masters 
will  say,  "You  are  not  paid  for  thinking,** 
and  we  lust  have  to  think  amongst  our- 
selves, ana  we  did  think  that  the  boilers  were 
getting  bad.  My  opinion  as  to  the  examination 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  is  that  it  ought  to  be  that 
the  men  employed  at  the  boilers  ought  to  be 
able  to  go  inside  the  boiler,  which  is  quite  pos- 
sible for  them,  and  measure  the  depth  of 
deterioration,  and  then,  knowing  the  size  of  the 
plate,  ought  to  be  able  to  ascertain  that  the  plate 
was  only  about  the  thickness  of  a  very  much 
worn  sixpence,  as  Mr.  Lambtgn  said,  and  if  thej 
had  known  it  they  would  have  known  that  it 
ought  not  to  have  been  worked.  That  would 
not  have  been  a  very  difficult  thing  for  men  to 
know. 

1313.  Supposing  anybody  had  foimd  that  out 
what  would  he  have  done  at  this  coUiery  ? — ^As 
things  are  he  would  have  had  to  go  to  the 
enginewright  and  say,  "  That  plate  is  only  so- 
and-so  thick."  Many  a  time  they  will  say, 
"  How  do  you  know  that  ? "  "  Well,  but  I  have 
ascertained  it."  "What  business  is  it  of  yours 
to  know  anything  ?  Just  mind  your  own  work 
and  keep  the  boiler  clean." 

1314.  He  would  report  to  someone  else  ? — ^Yes. 

1315.  And  in  your  view  that  someone  else 
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would  snub  him  very  likely  ? — Yes,  very  Ukely. 
What  he  did  with  it  of  course  we  do  not  know. 

1316.  Now,  how  fa,r  would  this  Bill  prevent 
that  condition  of  things? — I  think  that,  when 
we  had  a  certificate  from  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
certify  that  we  know,  so  much  about  boilers  as 
we  are  wanted  to  know  before  we  pass,  and  we 
gave  an  opinion  about  a  boiler,  the  manager, 
even  although  he  is  a  certificated  man,  would  be 
obUged  to  accept  that  opinion,  but  now  he  is  not 
obliged,  because  we  have  no  status.  That  is  how 
I  think  it  would  aflTect  us.  I  would  just  like  to 
say  this — I  nearly  forgot  it.  We,  in  Durham, 
met  our  masters  in  Newcastle  with  the 
Bill  in  conference  and  they  went  through  it 
with  us  Clause  by  Clause.  We  made  some 
deletions  then  to  satisfy  the  northern  coalowners, 
and  with  these  they  agreed.  They  assented  to 
our  principles.  I  do  not  think  that  they 
opposed. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

1317.  You  say  that  the  manager  does  not  or 
might  not  respect  the  objections    which    the 

Eerson  in  charge  of  the  boilers  might  make,  unless 
e  was  a  certificated  man  ? — I  said,  I  think,  that 
he  is  not  obliged  to  respect  them. 

1318.  Do  you  think  that,  if  a  man  in  charge 
of  a  boiler  were  to  make  a  complaint  to  his 
employer,  or  to  the  person  who  is  over  him  that 
the  boiler  was  not  safe,  and  that  boiler  exploded 
and  life  was  lost,  that  man  would  be  found  guilty 
of  manslaughter  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1319.  You  think  that  he  would?— Yes, 
certainly. 

1320.  Now  do  you  not  think  that,  that  being 
so,  the  person  over  him  would  be  very  carefiu 
indeed  now  he  passed  over  a  complaint  of  a 
boiler  not  being  safe  ? — ^Well,  I  remember  that  I 
was  once  appomted  as  an  examiner  of  boilers.  I 
was  winding  man  and  the  manager  said :  "  You 
and  your  mate  will  examine  the  boilers  when 
they  are  cleaned  out."  I  said, "  All  right."  1  do 
not  know  whether  they  were  insured  or  not,  but 
I  know  that  the  first  week  end  I  reported  exces- 
sive corrosion  round  the  tubes ;  in  fact,  I  had  never 
seen  such  corrosion  as  there  was  and  I  reported 
excessive  corrosion.     I  never  was  sent  any  more. 

1321.  That  boiler  did  not  blow  up  ?— ^No,  it 
did  not  blow  up. 

1322.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  it  had  blown 
up  that  gentleman  who  did  not  attend  to  it 
would  have  got  into  trouble  ?  Were  the  repairs 
made  ? — No.  Another  man  went  to  examine  the 
boiler  the  next  week  end. 

1323.  And  it  went  on  just  as  before  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

1324.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
you  had  some  meeting  with  your  employers  in 
the  North  anent  this  BiU  ? — ^Yes. 

1325.  Did  you  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  the 
Bill  itself? — It  was  in  1895,  and  they  saw  the 
probability  of  this  Bill  being  read  a  second  time, 
and  they  sent  for  us.  We  brought  the  Bill  down 
and  met  the  Owners'  Committee,  and  made  some 
slight  change,  but  I  cannot  recall  it  to  my 
memory.  After  doing  that  they  said,  "  We 
assent  to  your  endeavoiir  to  get  this  Bill  passed," 
but  without  these  deletions  they  were  going  to 
send  some  opposition. 

1326.  They 
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1326.  They  expressed  their  intention  and 
desire  not  to  ofifer  any  opposition  ? — ^Yes. 

1327.  Could  you  give  us  any  figures  anent 
over-winding.  Have  you  ^one  through  the 
reports  with  regard  to  over-winding  ? — I  nave. 

1328.  Take  last  year  and  give  us  the  over- 
endings  where  men  were  injured.  How  many 
were  tnere  in  1899  ? — I  find  that  there  were 
38 — 27  in  the  Midlands,  3  in  Yorkshire,  3  in 
South  Staflfordshire,  and  5  in  South  Wales. 

Chairman. 

1329.  Are  you  reading  from  the  Home  Office 
figures  ? — Yes. 

1330.  Then  you  are  giving  us  the  figures  for 
1899,  and  not  for  last  year  ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

1331.  These  are  the  non-fatal  cases  ? — Yes.  I 
find  that  there  were  23  persons  injured,  whilst 
cages  have  been  ascending  and  descending.  Now, 
a  case  comes  to  my  mind,  and  I  think  that  it 
should  be  included  here.  At  Wallsend,  the 
engineman  lost  control  of  the  engine,  and  the 
cages  went  with  such  force  on  to  the  bottom  that 
about  six  or  seven  men  were  badly  lamed.  I 
believe  that  there  were  eight  men.  It  struck 
me  that  men  lamed  by  the  cage  going  on  to  the 
bottom  at  that  rate  would  not  be  put  down  as 
men  lamed  through  over-winding,  and  yet  you 
see  the  other  cage  would  be  overwound,  but  it 
would  be  because  of  the  excessive  force  or  the 
resistance  at  the  bottom. 

1332.  It  would  be  included  in  the  accidents 
called  "  shaft  accidents  "  ? — I  think  so. 

1333.  Although  it  would  be  strictly  a  case  of 
over- winding  ? — Yes,  over- winding  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Jacohy. 

1334.  Do  I  take  it  that  there  are  accidents 
caused  by  over-winding  that  are  put  down  to 
other  causes  ? — Yes,  in  this  way ;  it  would  be  a 
case  of  over- winding  with  the  ascending  cage, 
whereas  the  descenaing  one  that  produced  tne 
injury  they  would  put  down  as  a  shaft  accident. 

1335.  But  the  primary  cause  of  the  accident 
undoubtedly  would  be  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
engine? — ^les,  largely  so.  A  case  in  point  is 
this :  at  Shotton  wnere  we  were  reopening  an  old 
colliery  the  enrineman  a  fortnight  ago  somehow 
lost  control  of  tne  engine.  He  was  a  man  drafted 
into  the  winding-room  from  a  small  crane  or 
winch  engine  at  another  place.  He  had  not 
been  a  winder.  This  man  came  away  from  the 
chair  and  the  engine  ran  and  detached  the  cage 
and  the  rope  came  over  into  the  engine-house, 
and  another  man  standing  near  ran  up  the  steps 
and  this  man  was  standinj^  at  the  comer  watch- 
ing the  engine  run.  The  throttle  valve,  the  shut- 
off  valve,  failed.  Now  a  competent  man  would 
have  known  that  there  was  another  means  of 
stopping  the  engine.  He  could  have  applied  the 
reversing  handle  and  the  brake.  An  ordinary 
winding-man  could  have  done  that  and  pre- 
vented the  trouble,  but  this  man,  because  the 
only  means  that  he  knew  had  failed,  thought 
that  there  was  no  other,  and  that  is  a  very  serious 
matter. 

1336.  Of  course  you  are  in  favour  of  granting 
certificates  ? — ^Yes. 
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1337.  Do  you  believe  that  that  will  mean  in- 
creased competency  of  men  in  charge  .of  boilers 
and  engines  ? — I  believe  it  will 

1338.  And  it  will  mean  increased  safety  for 
those  employed  ? — ^Yes. 

1339.  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  le^la- 
tion  might  harass  employers.  In  vour  opmion 
could  it  harass  employers  in  any  form  wnatso- 
ever  ? — ^All  I  can  say  is  I  know  that,  in  our  own 
small  way  of  producing  candidates,  we  have  an 
abundance  oi  young  men  who  are  iust  wanting 
to  get  in  whom  we  nave  passed.  We  give  them 
a  sort  of  certificate  and  we  have  young  men  at 
almost  every  colliery  waiting  for  a  job. 

1 340.  You  mean  to  say  tnat  the  granting  of 
certificates  to  men  in  charge  of  engines  and 
boilers  would  in  no  way  lessen  the  supply  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Crean. 

1341.  In  your  evidence,  if  I  understand  you 
correctly,  the  cases  reported  in  no  sense  cover 
ali  the  accidents  that  occur  through  the  neglect 
of  the  engineman  ? — No,  th(iy  do  not. 

1342.  Could  you  give  me  any  proof  which 
has  come  under  your  own  notice  ? — The  case  I 
quoted  just  now  from  Shotton. 

1343.  I  do  not  care  which  year  you  select,  but 
select  some  particular  year  where  you  know 
that  the  number  of  cases  reported  by  the  Home 
Office  did  not  correspona  with  those  which 
actually  came  under  your  own  notice  ? — But 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  knowing  how  many  took 
place  outside.  We  do  not  get  to  know  all  that 
takes  place  outside.  In  a  case  like  Shotton 
there  was  no  injury,  although  there  was  a  big 
smash;  I  mean  no  personal  injury.  Now  that 
is  a  case,  I  presume,  that  would  not  be  reported 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  or  by  any  department. 

1344.  That  is  one  of  the  cases  that  I  wanted  ? 
— But  that  is  only  one,  you  see. 

1345.  Do  you  know  of  many  others  ? — There 
are  many. 

1346.  I  do  not  want  you  to  select  any  par- 
ticular one,  but  do  you  know  from  your  own 
knowledge  that  many  accidents  occur  from  the 
neglect  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  winding 
engines  which  are  not  reported  at  all  ? — Just  so. 
For  instance,  where  I  am  now  we  have  had 
accidents.  What  we  do,  as  winding  men,  is  to 
put  the  cage  by  what  we  call  the  alarm  bell,  so 
that  we  cannot  get  the  cage  to  bank  without  the 
alarm  bell  ringing.  Now,  one  night  a  young 
man  just  set  the  cage  a  little  way  down,  and  in 
goinje;  back,  wanting  to  start  tne  engine,  for- 
getting that  he  was  so  near,  away  the  cage  went. 
Before  he  could  even  discover  where  he  was  the 
cage  was  up  at  the  place.  That  was  through 
having  no  bmding  rule,  but  a  custom.  Now  a 
case  uke  that  would  not  be  reported  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  because  nobody  was  injured; 
but  it  was  a  terrible  break  for  the  company,  and 
there  are  many  cases  occurring  every  week 
where  there  are  tubs  broken,  ana  so  on,  which 
are  not  reported. 

1347.  Ine  Home  Office  report  is,  on  the  face 
of  it,  a  report  only  of  accidents  occurring  from 
over-winaing  causing  loss  of  life  or  injury  to 
limb  ?— Yes. 

1348.  Cases    that    might    result   in    serious 
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accidents  to  the  works,  although  not  in  loss  of 
life  or  injury  to  limb,  are  not  renorted  ? — Some 
of  the  cases  that  have  resultea  in  no  injury 
might,  under  other  conditions  at  different  times 
of  the  day,  have  caused  loss  of  life  and  limb. 

1349.  Therefore,  you  think  that  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  machinery  should  have  a  certificate 
to  give  to  his  employer  of  competency  to  deal 
witn  the  engine  ? — Yes,  especially  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  men  who  have  to  ride  up  and 
down. 

1350.  In  the  interests  of  the  lives  of  the 
people  in  the  pit,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
this  man  shomd  be  a  competent  man  ? — That  is 
mainly  what  prompts  us. 

1351.  As  to  the  man  in  charge  of  the  boilers, 
you  said  that  those  who  have  charge  of  the 
cleaning  or  scaling  of  them  when  they  are  put 
out  of  work,  are  not  encouraged  to  report  any 
defect  that  they  see  in  the  ooiler  ?— No,  not 
unless  it  is  so  arranged.  Our  rule  says  some- 
thing about  winding  enginemen  having 
supervision  and  charge  of  boilers,  except  where 
othenvise  arranged.  Now,  it  is  very  often 
"  otherwise  arranged,"  and  where  it  is  otherwise 
arranged,  then  we  have  no  jurisdiction. 

1352.  If  you  knew  of  a  radical  defect  in  a 
boiler  through  corrosion  or  otherwise,  and  that 
the  plate  nad  been  eaten  almost  through, 
you  would  consider  it  your  duty  to  report  that  ? 
— Yes,  I  would. 

1353.  But  you  would  not  be  encouraged  to 
report  it  ? — No. 

1354.  They  would  rather  discourage  you,  and 
say  that  it  was  not  part  of  your  business  ?< — I 
may  say  that  that  has  been  done,  and  that  it 
does  take  place,  but  I  would  not  say  that  it  is 
the  general  tendency  in  the  case  of  collieries  in 
Durnam. 

1355.  It  is  to  meet  the  cases  where  it  may 
occur  now  in  the  event  of  a  man  who  is  certifi- 
cated having  charge  of  a  boiler,  do  you  think 
that  that  man  would  have  the  right  to  report 
the  defects  that  come  under  his  notice  ? — I  think 
that  if  he  did  report  them  the  management 
would  be  obliged  to  give  more  weight  to  it  than 
in  the  case  where  he  had  not  a  certificate. 

1356.  When  an  inspector  comes  to  examine  a 
boiler,  whether  an  insurance  inspector  or  other- 
wise, does  he,  as  a  rule,  interrogate  the  workman 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  boilers  ? — ^No,  I  think  as 
a  rule  they  are  pretty  independent,  and  I  like  it. 
They  come  and  they  sometimes  do  not  send 
wori  until  perhaps  a  few  hours  before.  I  have 
known  a  man  to  wire  from  the  last  station  he 
was  at  just  before  getting  into  the  train,  to  say 
that  he  was  coming  at  such  and  such  a  time  to 
inspect  the  boiler,  and  that  is  all,  and  I  like  that. 

13^7.  But  does  he  ask  any  questions  of  the 
men  who  scale  the  boiler,  or  clean  out  the  boiler? 
— I  have  never  been  asked  any  question  by  those 
inspectors. 

1358.  When  there  may  be  oftentimes  defects 
that  could  easily  be  explained  by  the  men  in 
charge  if  they  are  asked  the  simple  question  ? — 
Yes,  but  I  have  never  been  asked. 

1359.  Thto  you  have  known  boilers  to  be 
passed  that  were  defective  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

1360.  Under  the  present  system  where  the 
men  in  charge  are  not  qualifiea  and  are  more  or 
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less  dependent  on  their  employer,  because  if  they 
are  turned  out  they  wiu  scarcely  get  other 
employment,  do  you  think  that  the  employer 
would  discourage  those  men  from  disclosing  any 
defect  in  the  boilers  ? — I  think  that  we  ou^t  to 
discriminate  between  employers  and  firemea 
and  engine-wrights.  I  have  known  employers  to 
emphatically  protest  against,  and  be  very  angry 
about  such  tnings  coming  to  their  knowleoge. 
Engine-wrights  and  firemen,  and  so  on,  may  do 
it,  and  it  is  tolerated  by  employers  in  some  parts, 
but  in  others  it  is  not. 

1361.  There  is  not  a  friendly  feeling  towards 
the  man  who  divulges  the  defect  in  a  boiler  that 
has  to  be  examined  by  an  insurance  agent  ? — 
No,  there  is  not. 

1362.  If  a  man  was  a  certified  man,  having  a 
certificate  from  the  central  authority  such  as 
this  Bill  would  give  him,  do  you  think  that  that 
man,  with  the  responsibility  of  the  certificate  in 
his  hand,  and  his  character  at  stake,  would  not 
be  bound  to  protect  himself,  knowing  that  he 
was  an  experienced  man,  and  would  not  feel  it 
his  duty  to  immediately  report  any  defect  which 
he  discovered  in  a  boiler? — I  think  that  he 
would  feel  himself  bound  to.  At  present  there 
are  no  certificated  men  about  a  cofiiery  but  the 
manager.  The  engineman  and  the  fireman  are 
not  certificated.  If  the  boiler  minder  or  the 
engineman  had  a  certificate  to  certify  that  he 
was  a  competent  man  and  knew  something 
about  the  technical  structure  and  management 
and  arrangement,  and  he  said  that  it  was  bad, 
others  would  have  to  allow  that  it  was  so.  Of 
course,  if  the  manager,  who  is  also  certificated, 
collided  with  him  in  his  opinion,  I  do  not 
know  how  we  should  go  on. 

1363.  In  the  event  of  a  difference  of  opinion 
occurring  between  two  certificated  men,  that  is 
the  man  who  is  really  in  charge  of  the  works 
and  the  man  who,  although  a  certificated  man, 
is  only  in  charge  of  the  boiler,  would  it  be 
natural  that  the  man  in  charge  of  the  boiler 
would  point  out  the  defect  to  someone  else  ? — I 
presume  that  there  would  be  some  means,  if  the 
Bill  passed,  of  that  man  having  his  representa- 
tion made  to  a  central  authority  if^  it  was 
questioned. 

1364.  The  man  would  report  to  save  himself? 
— Quite  so,  if  it  was  challenged. 

1365.  Wliere  a  man  has  a  certificate  of  com- 

f)etency  and  he  discovers  anything  that  may 
ead  to  an  explosion,  in  his  own  interest  he  will 
report  immediately  to  some  central  authority? — 
Yes. 

1366.  At  present  a  man  has  no  encouragement 
to  do  that  ? — No  encouragement  at  all.  That  is 
how  we  stand  now. 

1367.  I  do  not  say  that  it  generally  applies, 
but  do  you,  of  your  own  knowledge,  know  that 
men  are  anxious  to  hide  defects  from  the 
inspectors  of  boilers — I  mean  the  owner  or 
employer,  or  manager  ? — ^Well,  Sir,  you  are 
treading  on  delicate  groimd  now. 

1368.  I  know  I  am,  but  I  am  not  referring  to 
any  particular  instance.  Do  you  know  of  such 
cases  ? — I  know  there  are  such,  but  I  am  a 
workman  and  my  bread  and  butter  remains  at 
the  collieries  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  pressed 
over  far. 

1369.  I  do 
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1369.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  tho  case 
always.  Of  course  if  we  had  perfect  men,  we 
should  want  no  law  at  all.  Are  there  cases  in 
your  Society  (I  will  not  say  where  you  are 
employcwi  because  it  would  injure  you)  wnere  the 
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defects  of  boilers  are  deliberately  hidden  from 
the  Inspectors  ?  —That  is  a  very  common  thing 
in  boiler  and  engine  tending,  but  it  is  a  delicate 
matter  for  me  to  speak  about  It  is  a  very 
common  thing. 


Adjourned  for  a  short  time. 


Mr.  Thomas  Watson,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chah^ian. 

1370.  You  are  employed  in  charge  of  engines 
and  boilers  at  the  firm  of  Richard  Evans  &  Co., 
Haydock  ? — I  am  not  employed  at  present  on 
engines  and  boilers,  but  I  have  had  25  years'  ex- 
perience amongst  engines  and  boilers,  terminating 
two  years  ago.  I  come  here  in  the  name  of  the 
Lancashire  Enginemen's  and  Boilermen's  Federa- 
tion. 

1371.  You  are  deputed  by  that  association  to 
give  evidence  with  r^ard  to  this  Bill  ? — ^Yes. 

1372.  You  have  haS  25  years*  experience  your- 
self as  an  engineman  ? — I  have  s]>ent  five  years 
out  of  the  25  as  stoker  of  boilers,  17  years  as 
winddr,  and  three  years  as  surface  foreman  at 
collieries  and  machinery  inspector. 

1373.  You  have  read  the  Hill  before  the  Com- 
mitter ? — Yes. 

1374.  You  wish  to  give  general  evidence  in 
support  of  the  Bill  ? — Yes. 

1375.  Do  you  believe  that  the  effect  of  legisla- 
tion of  the  class  aimed  at  by  the  Bill  would 
diminish  the  number  of  accidents  ? — I  do. 

1376.  You  are  aware  that  the  number  of  acci- 
dents which  have  occurred  in  recent  years  from 
over- winding  at  collieries  has  not  been  large  ? — I 
am  perfectly  aware  of  that,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  is  a  lot  of  over- winding  accidents  that  take 

{>lace  that  are  not  reported  by  the  Government 
nspectors  simply  because  tney  have  not .  been 
so  unfortunate  as  to  cause  injury  to  limb  or  loss 
of  life. 

1377.  Your  view  is  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  accidents  which  take  place  and  which 
result  in  the  destruction  of  property  which  are 
not  reported,  and  which  are  not  shown  by  any  of 
the  reports  issued  by  the  Home  Office  ? — Yes.  I 
could  give  an  instance.  In  1899  there  was  a 
matter  at  one  particular  firm  in  Lancashire 
which  I  have  in  my  mind  where  I  know  there 
were  over  20  over-winding  accidents  and  damage 
and  loss  to  the  firm  occurred  amounting  to  over 
3,000i.  The  information  I  received  fiom  the 
mechanical  engineer.  I  find  that  in  the  Mine 
Inspector  s  Report  for  that  district  they  are  not 
mentioned. 

1378.  What  is  the  name  of  the  place  where 
they  occurred? — ^Richard  Evans  &  Company, 
Limited,  Haydock  Collieries. 

1379.  That  is  where  you  are  yourself? — ^Yes, 
in  the  capacity^  of  a  colliery  check  weighman. 
It  is  not  particularly  at  one  pit  but  it  is  under 
the  firm.  I  am  not  saying  it  is  at  one  pit. 
There  are  14  pits. 

1380.  Taking  it  generally  I  suppose  that  you 
would  wish  the  Committee  to  understand  that 
you  are  in  favour  of  certificates  of  competency 
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being  granted  ? — I  am,  because  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Mines  Acts  make  provision  for  a  strict 
examination,  such  as  there  should  be  in  selecting 
this  particular  class  of  men.     It  is  loose. 

1381.  Do  you  think  that  the  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility which  rests  on  the  manager  is 
enough  guarantee  without  a  certificate  being 
issued  to  the  man  himself? — I  do  not  I  can 
give  you  my  reason  for  this,  and  I  will  ask  the 
Committee  to  reason  for  themselves.  When  a 
colliery  manager  is  qualifying  for  certificates  he 
goes  through  all  grades  of  work  at  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft  as  a  rule.  When  he  is  going  through 
his  examination  there  are  a  few  questions  put  to 
him  in  applied  mechanics  and  mechanical  en- 
gineering, but  there  is  not  1  per  cent,  of  colliery 
managers  who  pass  examinations  going  through 
the  ^ade  of  attending  to  boilers  or  minding 
winding  engines — not  1  per  cent,  who  go  through 
the  practical  portion. that  I  am  referring  to. 

1382.  A  certificate  of  competency  snould  be 
issued,  I  suppose,  in  your  view  omy  after  the 
examination  of  the  person  applying  for  it? — 
Certainly. 

1383.  And  that  would  be  a  test  of  his  com- 
petency and  ability  ? — Yes. 

1384.  Do  you  consider  that  the  question  of 
technical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  person  in 
charge,  either  of  the  boiler  or  the  engine,  in 
connection  with  collieries  is  of  equal  importance 
with  that  of  the  moral  character  and  the  nerve  of  a 
man  ? — It  is  the  most  important  position,  next 
to  the  manager,  that  there  is  about  a  colliery, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  by  Government, 
inspectors  to  be  such.  It  is  possible  for  a  car- 
penter or  a  blacksmith  to  make  a  mistake  which 
might  be  the  effect  of  a  few  minutes  abseni- 
mindedness,  or  forgetfulness,  without  serious 
result,  but  an  engme-minder,  if  only  absent- 
minded  for  one  second,  might  bring  about  the 
destruction  of  fi:om  20  up  to  22  or  23  lives. 

1385.  You  have  not  quite  answered  the  ques- 
tion that  I  put  to  you,  which  was,  whether  you 
regarded  the  question  of  the  technical  knowledge 
of  the  man  as  of  equal  importance  with,  or 
greater  importance  than,  that  of  his  moral  cha- 
racter and  of  his  nerve  ? — No,  I  say  it  would  be 
supplementary  to  it.  Under  the  present  system 
comery  managers  (I  will  give  them  their  due) 
to  a  certain  extent  are  very  careful  about  the 
choice  and  selection,  but  they  are  not  in 
my  opinion  people  who  are  fit  to  judge 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  qualified  engineman  or 
boiler  man,  and  if  the  men  were  put  under  an 
examination  and  tested  by  some  independent 
authority  which  this  Bill  would  provide  lor,  they 
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would  have  that  supplemented,  and  they  could 
still  exercise  the  same  choice  as  they  do  now. 

1386.  In  vour  opinion  is  the  effect  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  which  has  placed 
a  larger  responsibility  on  the  employers,  to  make 
them  even  more  cautious  than  they  used  to  be 
in  the  class  of  men  they  employ  at  the  pit-head? 
— So  far  as  my  experience  goes  it  has  made  them 
more  cautious,  but  colliery  managers  are  only 
human,  and  there  are  some  who  are  rather  more 
risky  than  others.  In  a  particular  instance  that 
I  have  in  my  mind's  eye,  there  were  no  less  than 
20,  or  I  will  not  say  20,  but  about  12  or  14 
engine  men  put  on  engines,  who,  in  a  good 
practical  engineman's  opinion,  would  not  be  con- 
sidered competent.  I  could  name  a  man  in  par- 
ticular who  spent  the  biggest  portion  of  his  Ufetime 
up  t©  24  years  of  age  as  a  farm  labourer.  Between 
then  ana  1899  he  spent  a  portion  of  his  time  on  the 
pit  bank,  a  portion  as  assistant  surface  foreman, 
and  he  spent  about  six  months  as  a  stoker  at 
the  boilers.  This  very  man  was  in  1899  put  on 
to  the  winding  engines,  and  in  less  than  a  week's 
time  he  was  trusted  with  men's  lives.  Now  I 
say  that  a  week  is  not  suflScient  for  any  man  to 
say  that  he  is  qualified  to  take  charore  of  the 
bringing  up  or  lowering  down  of  men.  °I  do  not 
say  that  people  were  injured,  but  it  was  too 
risky  work  altogether  for  this  particular  class  of 
person. 

1387.  The  evidence  which  you  give  before  the 
Committee  is  solely  in  respect  of  boilers  and 
engines  in  connection  with  mines  ? — Yes. 

1388.  You  are  aware  that  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  agricultural  boilers  and  engines  and 
locomotives  on  railways  and  steamship  boilers 
are  excluded  ? — ^Yes. 

1389.  Do  you  agree  with  those  exclusions  ? — 
To  a  certain  extent,  because  I  know  that  those 
have  brought  about  the  defeat  of  the  Bill  in  the 
past.  It  has  been  considered  to  be  overloaded, 
and  we  consider  it  a  grievance  that  this  particular 
class  of  engineman  and  boilerman  snould  be 
excluded  for  all  time  through  that. 

1390.  I  may  take  it  generally  that  your  view 
is  that,  if  this  is  necessary  in  respect  of  mines, 
it  would  be  equalljr  necessary  in  respect  of  these 
other  matters  if  it  was  not  for  the  danger  of 
overloading  the  Bill? — Hardly  so.  We  look 
upon  mines  as  the  most  dangerous  occupation 
that  there  is  at  the  present  time,  and  we  want 
them  dealt  with  as  an  urgent  case.  There  is 
danger  about  employing  incompetent  men,  even 
with  a  stationary  engine  or  boiler  in  other 
respects. 

1391.  You  say  that  notwithstanding  the  state- 
ment put  in  from  the  Home  Office,  showing 
what  an  extremely  small  number  of  accidents 
have  occurred  in  recent  years  ? — The  figures  are 
a  little  misleading,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
because  all  over-winding  accidents  are  not 
reported.  With  regard  to  accidents,  with  coal, 
for  instance,  if  it  was  not  for  Divine  Providence, 
it  is  possible  that  the  cage  might  have  been 
loaded  with  men,  and  had  it  been  loaded  with 
men,  and  particularly  in  the  descending  of  the 
cage  there  would  have  been  somebody  seriously 
injured.  Every  over-winding  case  I  always 
consider  a  serious  accident. 


Mr.  Crean. 

1392.  Your  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the 
Rei)ort  from  the  Home  Office,  as  submitted  to 
us,  is  not  a  correct  record  of  all  the  accidents, 
occurring  in  the  mine  ? — I  will  not  say  in  the 
mine,  but  in  respect  of  over-winding  at  the 
colliery. 

1393.  It  is  not  a  true  record  of  all  the  acci- 
dents that  could  be  traceable  to  the  n^lect  or 
otherwise  of  the  enginemen  ? — There  are  some 
attributed  to  the  incompetency  of  the  engine- 
men. 

1394.  This  is  not  a  true  record  of  all  the 
accidents  that  could  be  traceable  to  the  engine- 
men  ? — No,  not  in  the  West  Lancashire  district. 

1395.  What  proportion  do  you  think  it  bears  ? 
Have  you  seen  this  report  ?— No,  I  have  not. 

1396.  For  the  last  ten  years,  from  1891  to 
1900,  14  fatal  accidents  occurred  from  over- 
winding, with  39  deaths  resulting.  For  the  year 
1892  there  is  no  record.  Fourteen  accidents 
occurred,  from  which  39  deaths  resulted.  Do 
you  think  that  that  is  really  the  true  number 
of  accidents  that  have  occurred  in  the  mine 
traceable  to  the  enginemen  ? — I  do  not  question 
the  number  of  deaths,  but  I  do  question  the 
number  of  what  may  be  characterised  as 
"  accidents."  That  is  clearly  not  a  record  of  all 
the  over-winding  accidents  during  that  period. 

1397.  There  are  a  ffreat  number  of  accidents 
which  happen  from  which  no  death  results,  and 
no  injury  or  hurt  to  men  results,  and  they  are 
not  reported  at  all  ? — I  will  not  say  that  they  are 
not  reported  to  the  Government  Inspector,  but 
they  do  not  appear  in  the  Government  Inspec- 
tor's report  for  the  particular  district. 

1398.  You  give  an  instance  of  damage  to  pro- 
perty to  the  extent  of  3,000i.?— Damage  and  loss 
occurring  to  the  firm. 

1399.  Do  you  think  that  that  was  reported  ? 

It  was  reported  at  the  shareholders'  meeting  very 
likely,  but  there  is  no  report  of  it  in  the  Mines 
Inspector's  report  for  that  particular  year,  1899. 

1400.  You  gave  an  instance  of  a  farm  labourer 
who  was  taken  on  in  the  works,  and  after  six 
months'  charge  of  a  boiler  became  ft  sort  of 
engine-minder.  I  did  not  catch  for  what  length 
of  time  he  was  in  charge,  or  partly  in  charge,  of 
the  engine  before  he  got  total  charge  of  it. — He 
was  sent  on  to  the  engine,  and  he  was  trusted 
with  men's  lives  in  less  than  four  days. 

1401.  Did  the  men  who  were  in  the  shaft,  and 
were  submitted  to  his  care,  protest  against  this  ? 
— They  protested  in  this  sense ;  they  knew  that 
there  were  incompetent  men  on,  and  they  threw 
the  pits  idle  for  a  fortnight  before  they  would 
trust  themselves  under  what  they  considfered  to 
be  incompetent  men.  The  men  would  not  risk 
their  lives  with  not  only  this  man,  but  other 
men  in  the  same  firm. 

1402.  Is  this  a  single  case,  or  is  it  only  a 
typical  case  ?— It  is  a  typical  case  of  what  took 

f>lace  in  1899  and  was  not  reported  in  the  Mines 
nspector's  reports. 

1403.  You  said  that  there  were  between  12 
and  14  similar  cases  ?— No,  not  between  12  and 
14.  What  I  wanted  to  show  was,  that  the  case 
where  there  is  no  loss  of  limb  or  life  does  not 
appear,  and  consequently  there  is  not  the  per- 
centage of  over-winding  accidents  that  ought  to 
appear  in  the  reports. 

1404.  During 
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1404.  During  your  mining  experience  you 
have  lound  that  many  men  have  been  appointed 
without  what  you  consider  sufficient  experience  ? 
— Certainly.  I  can  give  you  an  instance.  A 
man  was  brought  out  of  the  pit  who  had  never 
spent  a  day  at  winding  engines  in  his  life.  He 
had  worked  up  to  the  capacity  of  a  fireman  in 
the  pit,  and  ne  was  put  to  winding  straight 
away,  and  he  was  trusted  with  lives  in  less  than 
three  days. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

1405.  I  presume  that  you  are  favourable  to 
this  Bill  ? — ^Very  favourable.  I  think  it  will  be 
an  additional  security  and  guarantee  of  safety 
for  those  who  go  down  the  mine  under  practical 
enginemen,  or  what  should  be  practical  engine- 
men,  and  additional  security  for  those  who  own 
the  property. 

1406.  Do  you  think  that  the  granting  of  a 
certificate  will  cause  any  trouble  in  getting  a 
sufficient  number  of  certificated  men  ? — No. 
There  are  sufficient  men  at  other  employments 
to-day  who  could  qualify,  to  duplicate  the 
number  working. 

1407.  Men  who  could  take  certificates  ? — Yes. 

1408.  You  are  familiar  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Mines  Act  ? — ^Yes. 

1409.  You  say  that  the  Mines  Act  is  evaded 
by  some  employers? — I  do  not  say  that  it  is 
evaded,  but  I  say  that  it  is  treated  with  a  certain 
amount  of  neglect,  and  they  run  a  certain  amount 
of  risk,  and  forther  than  that,  ignorance  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  certain  portion  of  the  remainder. 

1410.  You  think  that  adequate  protection  is 
not  provided  in  the  case  of  over- winding  ? — No. 

1411.  Do  you  feel  satisfied  that  if  this  Bill 
passed  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  safety 
and  lives  of  men  ? — Yes,  I  can  give  you  an 
instance  when  you  speak  about  inadequate  pro- 
tection provided.  In  1895  I  was  secretary,  as  I 
am  now. 

1412.  Would  you  mind  saying  of  what  you  are 
secretary  ? — I  am  secretary  to  the  Lancashire 
Enginemen's  and  Boilermen's  Federation.  There 
was  a  breach  of  the  24th  rule.  An  incompetent 
man  was  employed.  This  was  at  the  Darcy 
Lever  Yictoria  Colliery,  Bolton. 

1413.  What  is  the  date  ?— It  was  the  20th 
February,  1895.  In  this  particular  case  there 
was  a  man  put  on  to  the  winding  engines  who 
had  certainly  been  a  winder  but  who  had  not 
wound  for  16  or  18  years,  and  he  was  becoming 
a  very  old  man,  and  his  son  was  put  on  to  the 
windmg  engines. 

1414.  By  whose  authority  was  the  son  put 
on? — He  was  put  on  by  the  colliery  manager 
who  had  authority  to  employ  him.  The  son 
was  put  on  at  night  and  he  wound.  Now  there 
was  a  fireman  who  used  to  come  up  at  night  and 
he  knocked  for  the  man  to  wind  him  up,  and 
when  he  got  into  the  cage,  instead  of  the  man 
winding  tne  cage  up  he  lowered  it.  The 
fireman  knew  that  there  was  a  stranger  on 
the  handles  and  he  jumped  out.  He  was 
not  seriously  hurt.  This  was  reported  to  me. 
Now  I  knew  the  young  man  and  I  know 
that  he  was  not  of  the  age  required  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  I  got  his  birth  certificate  and  I 
sent  it  on  to  the  mines  inspector  for  North  East 
Lancashire,  it  turned  out  that  he  was  very  little 
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over  19  years  of  age.  Mr.  John  Gerrard  took  the 
case  up  and  took  the  manager  to  Bolton  Countv 
Police  Court,  and  got  him  committed.  He  took 
out  a  charge  with  reference  to  the  father,  and 
they  undertook  to  stop  the  youth  who  was  only 
just  over  19  yeurs  of  age,  and  they  undertook  to 
stop  the  other.man  as  Mr.  Gerrard  had  explained 
about  him  as  being  incompetent.  Here  is  the 
Report  from  the  paper  and  I  will  read  the 
Inspector's  Report  if  you  Uke. 

1415.  Give  it  to  us  as  briefly  as  possible  ? — I 
will  give  you  the  Inspector's  Report  on  the  case. 
This  is  the  year  1895 :  "  Emplo3dng  an  incom- 
petent engineman.  Withdrawn  on  payment  of 
6s.  6d.  on  undertaking  to  discontinue  the  em- 
ployment of  the  man  in  the  same  capacity." 
That  was  with  respect  to  this  incompetent  man 
that  I  was  speaking  of.  It  is  only  a  short  report 
that  appeared  in  tf  e  paoer  concerning  this  c^. 
I  will  read  it  and  I  think  that  it  will  satisfy  you. 
"  Mr.  A.  T.  Holden  this  morning  conducted  a 
prosecution  at  the  County  Sessions,  Haulgh,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Gerrard,  Government  Inspector  of 
Mines,  against  Thomas  Cunliffe,  manager  of  the 
Victoria  pit  of  the  Darcy  Lever  Coal  Company, 
for  employing  two  incompetent  persons  at  this 
coal  mme  on  the  24th  September.  Mr.  Fielding 
appeared  for  the  defendant,  and  Mr.  Miles  Settle, 
principal  director  of  the  companv,  and  Mr.  W. 
Settle  were  present  during  tne  hearing  of  the 
case.  Mr.  Holden  said  the  offence  was  an  in- 
fraction of  Rule  24  of  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation 
Act,  which  set  forth  that  in  any  mine  entered  by 
machinery  a  competent  male  person  not  less 
than  22  years  of  age  should  be  appointed  to  work 
the  macninery  for  lowering  and  raising  persons. 
There  were  two  complaints,  one  in  regard  to  a 
youth,  Henry  Edwardson,  and  the  other  in  regard 
to  his  father,  Job  Edwardson,  and  the  more  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  complaint  was  that  the  son 
was  not  a  person  of  proper  age,  but  actually 
under  19.  The  Bencn  would  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  due  care  was  not  exercised  in  the 
employment  of  the  youth,  and  the  manager 
had  means  of  knowledge  beyond  that  of 
a  manager  who  casually  employed  a  man. 
Job  Edwardson,  the  father,  spoke  to  telling 
Mr.  CunliflFe  that  his  son  was  going  into  23  when 
he  was  trying  for  the  situation  m  September. 
Mr.  Fielding,  for  the  defence,  explained  that  two 
of  the  Company's  enginemen  left  and  refused  to 
show  the  two  Edwardsons  anything  about  the 
engines,  and  the  defendant  superintended  the 
two  men  for  a  couple  of  days  to  see  that  all  went 
safely.  On  the  engagement  of  the  young  man 
the  mther  told  Mr.  Cunliffe  he  was  23,  and  if  a 
mistake  had  been  made  it  was  made  in  the  best 
of  faith.  The  Chairman  (Alderman  Hulton)  said 
the  Bench  were  of  opinion  that  there  had  been 
a  breach  of  the  law,  out  it  appeared  to  them  that 
the  father  and  son  had  combined  to  deceive  the 
management.  The  law  had  not  been  broken 
wilfuUy,  however,  and  a  penalty  of  5s.,  including 
costs,  would  be  inflicted.  The  inspector  was 
justified  in  bringing  the  matter  forward.  The 
complaint  as  regarded  the  father  was  by  mutual 
consent  withdrawn,  Mr.  Holden  stating  that  Mr. 
Settle  had  undertaken  that  the  father  should  not 
continue  to  wind.  Mr.  Fielding  said  there  was 
evidence  that  the  father  w^as  competent  to  wind, 
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but  as  the  inspector  had  complained  the  Com- 
pany would  not  take  any  responsibility." 

1416.  From  your  experience  is  that  a  tjrpical 
case  ? — It  is. 

1417.  And  these  things  occur  over  and  over 
again  ? — They  do. 

1418.  It  is  therefore  absohitely  necessary,  in 
the  interests  of  the  lives  and  limbs  of  those  who 
descend  pits  and  ascend  from  them,  that  there 
should  be  some  protection  in  the  shape  of  this 
Bill  ? — ^There  should  be  in  my  opinion.  In  this 
particular  case  the  representative  of  the  colliery 
owners  contended,  in  good  faith,  probably,  that 
the  employer  had  been  deceived  in  engaging 
these  men.  The  son  and  the  father  had  com- 
bined to  deceive  the  manager.  Now,  if  we  had 
such  a  thing  as  a  practical  test  and  the  age 
stated,  and  a  man  had  to  present  his  certificate, 
the  same  as  when  he  commences  working  in  a 
mill  or  anything  of  the  sort,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  two  men,  or  a  man,  to  deceive  an 
employer  with  regard  to  passing  the  test  that 
they  ought  to  pass. 

1419.  From  ^our  experience  would  there  be 
any  difficulty  m  getting  plenty  of  certificated 
men  if  the  Bill  was  passed  ? — Not  at  all.  There 
are  plenty  of  men  who,  as  far  as  the  technical 
knowledge  is  concerned,  would  soon  become 
certified.  There  are  plenty  of  men  with  the 
practical  knowledge,  and  if  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  this  it  would  certainly  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  them,  as  their  position  would  be  looked 
upon  with  more  honour  and  respect.  Further, 
I  may  say  that  in  1872  it  was  made  compulsory 
with  mines  managers  to  have  certificates  of 
efficiency,  and  this  was  with  a  view  to  saving 
life  and  limb,  and  whatever  percentage  of  benefit 
arose  through  this,  the  same  would  arise  through 
enginemen  and  boilermen  in  charge  of  these 
particular  boilers  and  engines. 

1420.  The  extension  of  the  principle  of 
granting  certificates  to  mines  managers  to  those 
who  have  to  manage  en^nes  and  boilers,  would 
be  a  distinct  advantage  m  the  shape  of  labour 
legislation,  you  think  ? — It  would. 

1421.  And  it  would  be  one  that  would  meet 
with  the  hearty  approval  of  all  those  who  are 
employed  in  pits  ? — They  would  then  have  a 
guaiuntee  that  they  had  some  practical 
knowledge,  whereas  they  have  none  now.  If  a 
man  comes  now,  a  manager  might  have  a 
favourite  that  he  might  want  to  put  on,  and 
there  might  be  a  remsal,  as  in  the  Blackburn 
ease  that  I  was  speaking  about.  There  was  an 
attempt  made  to  make  the  man  into  a  winder 
before  he  had  spent  even  a  day  in  the  tire  hole  as  a 
atoker.  The  enginemen  objected,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  not  gone  through  the  proper  course 
that  an  engineman  ou^ht  to  go  tnrou^h.  He 
was  coming  to  the  engines  before  he  had  learned 
to  use  a  spade.  He  was  sitting  in  the  engine 
house  for  upwards  of  three  months,  and  wnen 
they  saw  that  the  man  was  not  going  to  be 
instructed  they  put  him  in  the  tire  hole,  but 
when  he  was  fetched  out  again  he  had  not  had 
six  months'  experience. 

1422.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Lambton*s  evidence 
as  regards  the  practice  in  Durham  of  three  years' 
experience  of  stokinij^  and  one  year's  experience 
of  winding  before  a  man  was  considorecl  a  com- 
petent man  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Jacchy — continued. 

1423.  Is  that  the  practice  in  Lancashire? — 
No.  ■ 

1424.  Can  an  employer  in  Lancashire  put  on 
any  man  he  chooses  ? — Yes,  if  he  takes  the  risk, 
and  some  do  take  the  risk.  I  can  give  you  acf 
instance. 

1425.  Is  that  done  from  motives  of  economy  ? 
— From  different  motives,  sometimes  from  mo- 
tives of  economy,  and  sometimes  from  motives 
of  vindictiveness  against  the  men, 

Mr.  Wilson.    - 

1426.  I  think  that  you  said  that  you  are 
check  weighman  now  ? — At  present. 

1427.  Were  jrou  sent  here  bv  the  miners  ? — 
No,  by  the  Enginemen  and  Boilermen's  Federa- 
tion, Lancashire,  of  which  I  am  secretary. 

1428.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  expression 
amongst  the  mmers  as  to  the  necessity  of  men 
being  certificated  ? — I  have  heard  very  strong 
expressions  on  many  occasions  that  there  ought 
to  be  some  guarantee  that  there  were  better  men 
at  the  handles  than  there  are  at  the  present 
time. 

1429.  It  would  give  them  greater  assurance  ? 
"  ■  X  es. 

1430.  Now  what  harm  would  come  to  the  em- 

E lover  if  the  Bill  were  passed  ? — I  think  it  would 
e  beneficial  for  the  employer  and  the  efficient 
state  of  the  enginemen  as  well. 

1431.  It  is  the  man  who  has  to  pay  the 
examination  fee? — Certainly;  but  that  is 
nothing. 

1432.  There  is  no  monetary  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  employer  ? — The  fee  would  be  nothing 
if  a  man  aspirea  to  the  position  and  tried  to 
make  himself  efficient. 

1433.  The  employer  cannot  suifer  by  the  fee 
because  he  has  not  to  pay  it  ? — No. 

1434.  You  say  from  your  experience  that 
there  are  plenty  of  competent  men  who  could 
pass  the  examination  to-morrow  and  i^ould 
qualify  themselves  for  places  ? — They  could. 

1435.  Have  you  any  sort  of  comparison  of  the 
cases  of  over-winding  as  recorded  by  the 
inspectors,  and  what  you  have  ascertained  your- 
self. Take  any  vear.  Say  that  a  number  of 
cases  are  reportedf  in  that  year,  could  you  tell  us 
how  many  more  there  are  in  that  year  which  are 
not  reported  ? — I  have  not  the  particulars  with 
me,  but  I  daresay  that  I  could  trace  a  matter  of 
20  or  30  cases  of  over-winding  in  Lancashire 
that  have  not  been  reported. 

1436.  In  one  year  ? — In  one  year.  They  have 
not  been  reported  simply  because  there  has  been 
no  injury.  I  do  not  Know  whether  the  colliery 
managers  are  compelled  to  report  the  cases  to 
the  Government  inspector. 

1437.  But  it  might  have  happened  that  there 
were  men  in  the  cages? — ^Cfertainly;  just  as 
much  as  that  they  should  be  empty  or  winding 
coal. 

1438.  There  was  one  accident  in  the  Midlands 
in  which  27  people  were  injured  ? — Yes. 

1439.  There  is  the  probability  that  those 
people  might  have  been  killed  if  they  had  been 
m  the  cage  ? — If  they  had  been  in  the  cage  they 
would  have  been  killed  probably. 

Mr.  Nannettl. 

1440.  As  a  practical  man,  is  it  your  opinion 
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Mr.  Nannetti — continued. 

that  men  in  charge  of  engines  and  boilers  should 
be  certificated  men  ? — I  am  of  that  opinion. 

1441.  You  believe  that  it  would  be  to  the  ad- 
vantai^e  of  the  community  ? — I  believe  that  it 
woulcl  be  a  ereat  advantage  to  the  community. 

1442.  And  that  the  granting  of  certificates 
after  a  practical  examination  by  a  practical  per- 
son would  tend  to  lessen  the  chances  of  iniury 
to  life  and  limb  ? — There  should  not  only  be  a 
practical  technical  examination,  but  there  should 
be  a  qualifying  period  for  a  man  to  work  under 
a  capable  man  before  he  was  allowed  to  take 
charge  of  an  engine  or  a  boiler. 

1443.  Do  you  think  that  the  granting  of  certi- 
ficates would  in  any  way  hamper  traae  in  the 
sense  of  increased  wages  having  to  be  paid  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  has  mjured  the  shipping  com- 
munity. There  seem  to  be  plenty  of  certified 
men  for  sea-going  vessels. 

Sir  Praneia  PowdL, 

1444.  Do  you  think  that,  in  the  case  of  a  certi- 
ficate of  any  sort  or  kind  whatever  being  required, 
there  would  be  a  public  feeling  amongst  the 
workpeople,  and  that  it  would  diminish  the 
number  of  persons  apj)lying  for  the  certificate. 
We  know  that  there  is  a  feeling  against  too 
many  apprentices,  and  do  you  think  that  some 
such  sentiment  would  prevail  with  regard  to 
limiting  the  number  of  persons  applying  for 
certificates  ? — I  do  not.  I  beUeve  that  there 
would  be  a  uniform  understanding,  whereas  there 
is  none  now,  and  that  has  been  the  means  of 
there  being  less  competent  men  than  there  would 
have  been. 

1445.  Then  you  think  that  any  fears  of  the 
nature  that  I  have  shadowed  fortn  are  without 
ground  or  foundation  ? — I  do  not  understand 
your  question. 

1446.  I  will  put  it  in  another  form.  You  do 
not  agree  with  those  who  think  that,  if  the 
certificate  was  made  essential,  there  would  be 
difficulty  in  procuring  the  services  of  certificated 
men  l—l  do  not  thinx  there  would  be  any  diffi- 
culty at  all,  and  if  there  was  a  slight  difaculty, 
if  it  comes  to  a  question  of  greater  efficiency, 
amongst  the  engine  men  generally,  and  greater 
protection  to  life  and  limb,  that  deserves  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  consideration. 

1447.  I  quite  agree,  but  you  do  not  believe  in 
the  danger  and  risk  that  I  have  pointed  out  ? — 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  anything  in  the 
danger  of  bemg  short  of  men. 

1448.  There  is  one  point  that  occurs  to  my 
mind  about  the  certificate.  I  am  confining  my 
question  for  the  moment  to  the  second-class 
certificate.  The  certificate  there  has  to  certify, 
and  very  rightly,  to  a  man's  character,  his  know- 
ledge and  piysical  ability  and  experience.  Now, 
for  how  long  do  you  tnink  such  a  certificate 
should  last  ?  A  man,  for  example  ,may  change 
in  character  and  physical  ability  in  the  course  of 
a  certain  number  of  years? — I  look  upon 
certificates  in  this  way:  I  take  it  that  an 
engineman  has  no  right  to  be  placed  in  the 
i^}>on8ible  position  of  winding  men  up  a  shaft 
until  he  has  had  12  months'  practice  at  the 
winding-engine  with  minerals,  and  a  stoker  of 
boUers  has  no  right  to  have  charge  of  boilers 
unless  he  has  worked  as  under-stoker  under  a 
competent  man  at  a  boiler. 

0.24. 


Chjaimuin. 

1449.  That  it  not  quite  an  answer  to  the 
question  which  is :  If  a  certificate  is  given,  how 
long  ought  it  to  be  operative,  for  one  year,  or 
five  years,  or  10  years,  or  20  years,  or  for  a  life- 
time ? — There  should  be  some  provision  made  in 
the  measure  with  regard  to  that.  I  could  not 
define  how  it  should  be  that  the  man  should 
forfeit  it.  The  Board  of  Trade  should  draw  up  a 
rule  to  show  how  he  should  forfeit  it. 

Sir  Francis  Powell. 

1450.  What  value  wouldyou  attach  to  the  certi- 
ficate if  it  was,  say,  15  years  old  ? — I  should  say 
it  was  probably  of  no  value.  I  would  not  allow 
it  go  as  being  a  certificate  certifying  a  man  as  fit 
to  take  a  position.  This  man  at  Darcy  Lever  was 
considered  incompetent  simply  because  it  was  so 
long  since  he  had  had  anything  to  do  with 
winding-engines. 

1451.  I  was  struck  with  your  remark,  and  that  is 
one  reason  why  I  put  the  question.  Now,  in 
the  same  way  with  regard  to  physical  ability,  a 
man  might  deteriorate  very  much  even  m  a 
few  years? — Certainly.  Of  course  there  are 
some  men  of  a  weakly  nature,  as  far  as  physical 
ability  goes,  but  at  the  same  time  they  have  a 
good  head  on  their  shoulders,  and  they  undei^ 
stand  their  duties. 

1462.  Do  you  agree  that,  as  previous  witnesses 
have  said,  a  man  about  a  colliery  ought  to  be  a 
man  of  physical  abiUty  ? — Yes,  certainly,  parti^ 
cularly  if  ne  has  to  take  charge  of  engines  or 
boilers,  because  there  are  times  when  the 
greatest  strain  is  put  on  nerve  and  on  muscle. 

1453.  Now,  what  would  be  the  value  of  a 
certificate  as  regards  the  two  points  that  I  have 
mentioned  when  the  certificate  was  15  years  old. 
What  is  the  use  of  it  in  point  of  safety  ? — If  the 
men  have  followed  up  their  employment  with  no 
complaint  from  their  employer  the  certificate 
wouH  still  hold  good,  I  should  take  it,  so  Iob^ 
as  they  were  giving  satisfaction. 

1454.  I  do  not  want  to  put  words  into  your 
mouth,  but  to  elicit  your  meaning.  You  would 
take  a  certificate  as  being  of  value  at  the  time 
that  it  was  issued,  but  before  a  man  was  appointed 
to  a  position  of  trust  the  employer  ought  to  obtain 
evidence  as  to  hS"  continued  good  cnaracter  and 
his  continued  physical  ability? — Certainly.  I 
think  that  the  same  discretion  ought  to  be  exer- 
cised as  with  colliery  managers,  even  if  they  have 
a  certificate.  The  certificate  in  my  opinion  is  a 
supplementary  guarantee  of  the  abihty  of  the 
man  in  possession  of  it. 

1455.  To  that  extent  it  is  of  value  ? — It  is. 

1456.  Now  a  second-class  certificate  on  certain 
conditions  becomes  a  first-class  certificate.  Do 
you  think  that  there  will  be  any  difficulty  arising 
from  that  provision  ?  It  is  Clause  8  of  tne  Bill  ? 
— The  man  has  to  spend  a  certain  time  under  a 
competent  man  who  is  holding  a  first-class  posi- 
tion. 

1457.  The  second-class  certificate  ripens  into 
a  first-class  certificate,  and  the  first-class  certifi- 
cate gives  certain  privileges.  How  are  you  satis- 
fied with  the  process  of  ripening  which  is  defined  ? 
— According  to  my  reading  it  is  not  intended  that 
that  should  ripen  into  a  first-class  certificate  at  a 
certain  period,  but  it  means  to  say  that  a  man, 
who  applies  for  a  first-class  certificate  must  have 
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Sir  Francis  PowM — continued. 

had  possession  of  a  second-class  certificate  for 
that  period. 

Mr.  Tomlinaon. 

1458.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  what 
the  examination  ought  to  consist  of? — No,  only 
I  contend  that  a  man  should  have  a  good  moral 
eharacter,  and  he  ought  to  be  tested  by  somebody 
in  addition  to  a  colliery  manager  as  to  his  ability 
in  my  opinion.  The  Mines  Act  holds  the  colliery 
manager  responsible  and  sometimes  the  mining 
engineer  employing  men  that  the  mechanical 
en^neer  womd  form  a  better  judgment  of  as  to 
their  capabilities  for  the  work,  "nie  mechanical 
engineer  must  have  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
men  who  are  going  to  take  charge  of  machinery 
or  boilers  than  the  mining  engineer  has,  because 
there  is  only  a  portion  oi  his  examination  that 
has  reference  to  mechanical  questions. 

1459.  What  are  the  subjects  in  which  a  man 
ought  to  be  tested  in  order  to  get  a  certificate  ? — 
I  am  not  going  to  draft  an  examination  paper. 
It  is  rather  beyond  my  province ;  but  I  contend 
that  the  men  ought  to  oe  examined  by  competent 
men  who  are  qualified  to  examine  them ;  that  is, 
by  a  body  of  men  composed  of  one  or  two  practi- 
cal engineers  and  one  or  two  mechanical  men  who 
understand  the  work  that  the  men  are  to  go  on. 

1460.  But  you  will  not  express  any  opinion 
as  to  the  subjects  in  which  they  ^ought  to  be 
examined.  Would  you  consider  that  an 
examination  before  the  Board  of  Examiners 
as  to  character  and  nerve  and  what  we  call 
moral  qualifications  would  be  of  any  advantage  ? 
— As  far  as  character  and  nerve  are  concerned 
that  should  come  from  the  party  that  that  parti- 
cular applicant  has  served  under,  who  would  be 
able  to  give  him  a  character. 

1461.  That  would  be  a  matter  for  the  miniTig 
engineer  to  find  out  for  himself  and  not  a  matter 
for  a  certificate? — It  should  depend  on  those 
qualified  to  judge  of  him  in  those  respects. 

1462.  You  would  still  leave  the  manager 
responsible  for  finding  out  the  man's  qualities  ? 
— Certainly.  He  has  that  responsibihty  now, 
and  this  would  be  an  additional  security  il  some- 
body else  examined  him  independently,  both 
mechanically  and  physically. 

1463.  You  thiuK  that  the  examination  by 
outside  persons  ought  to  be  as  to  his  physical 
qualifications  and  his  technical  knowledge? — 
Yes. 

1464.  And  the  mines  manager  would  be 
guided  not  only  by  the  physical  examination, 
but  by  what  appeared  in  the  certificate  ? — He 
would  have  an  additional  and  supplemental 
guarantee  that  the  man  was  qualifiea,  whereas 
ne  has  not  any  now. 

1465.  You  have  a  very  poor  opinion,  I  gather, 
of  the  way  in  which  mines  managers  carry  out 
their  duties  at  the  present  time  ? — ^No,  I  have  a 
great  respect  for  them,  but  it  is  not  right  to 
subject  them  to  the  responsibility  of  selecting 
people  for  a  particular  class  of  work  which  they 
are  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  themselves. 

1466.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  fre- 
quently pass  over  men  that  are  competent  and 
take  incompetent  men  instead  ? — That  has  been 
so  in  exceptional  cases,  but  it  is  not  the  general 
rule.  In  exceptional  cases  they  are  liable  to 
bring  about  loss  of  life  and  injury. 


Mr.  Torrdinaon — continued. 

1467.  You  speak  of  a  number  of  winding  ac- 
cidents some  01  which  you  say  are  reported  and 
some  of  which  are  not  reported.  Have  you  con- 
sidered at  all  to  what  cause  those  accidents  are 
due  ? — They  have  been  caused  so  far  as  the 
general  opinion  goes  by  incompetency,  but  bear 
in  mind  that  where  a  man  has  done  it  through 
any  inadvertence  or  oversight  that  is  not 
reported. 

1468.  A  large  number  of  those  cases  would  be 
due  to  inadvertence  and  not  reported  ? — If  the 
Government  Inspector  was  compeUed  to  report 
all  cases  of  over-winding  whether  there  was 
accident  or  not,  there  would  be  a  greater  show 
for  this  Bill  and  a  greater  demand  for  it. 

1469.  You  do  not  go  further  than  to  say  that 
the  system  of  examination  wiU  diminish  the 
number  of  accidents.  It  will  not  take  them 
away  altogether  ? — No  syistem  of  examination 
would  make  us  perfect,  of  course,  and  I  do  not 
say  that,  but  if  we  had  better  men  we  should 
have  fewer  accidents. 

1470.  I  suppose  that  there  are  people  about  a 
pit  who  know  what  are  the  qualifications  of  a 
man  to  be  trusted  with  winding  ? — ^Yes,  but  they 
are  not  always  permitted  to  select.  They  are 
selected  by  tlie  mining  engineer,  and  he  has  good 
cause  because  the  Mines  Act  makes  him  respon- 
sible, and  my  opinion  is  that  the  mines  manager 
is  not  as  competent  to  select  a  man  to  take 
charge  of  engines  and  boilers  as  a  mechanical 
engineer. 

1471.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  mechanical 
engineer  ? — The  person  selected  under  the  Mines 
Eegulation  Act.  l  have  a  firm  in  my  mind  where 
they  keep  a  first-class  mechanical  engineer  who 
takes  the  responsibility  for  the  design  of  the 
machinery  and  the  construction  of  it.  Well,  he 
must  know  more  about  it,  and  be  better  able  to 
question  a  man  as  to  his  knowledge  of  engines 
and  boilers  than  anyone  else. 

1472.  That  tends  rather  to  an  alteration  in  the 
law  and  to  make  him  responsible  ? — It  would  be 
rather  an  improvement  on  the  present  state  of 
the  law,  but  if  there  was  some  independent 
examination  in  addition  to  his  there  would  be 
greater  security  and  a  greater  guarantee  that  the 
man  was  capable  of  doing  the  job  that  he  was 
applying  for. 

Sir  Thmnoba  Wrightson. 

1473.  I  suppose  that  in  Lancashire  you  follow 
the  same  practice  that  they  do  in  Durham  and 
Northumberland  and  that  is  to  have  a  colliery 
engineer  who  looks  after  all  mechanical  Ques- 
tions under  the  mining  engineer  ? — In  all  large 
firms  they  keep  one. 

1474.  It  would  be  a  very  small  colhOTy  indeed 
that  would  not  have  one  ? — ^Yes.  There  are 
small  concerns  that  depend  on  the  en|^e 
winder  as  the  machinery  inspector.  The  Mines 
Act  demands  that  there  shall  be  a  machinery 
inspector. 

1475.  Has  he  the  selection  of  engine-winders 
and  boilermen  ? — No,  he  has  not  as  a  rule.  That 
is  left  chiefly  with  the  mining  engineer,  and  he 
is  not  as  capable  to  judge  as  the  mechanical 
engineer  is. 

1476.  If  an  alteration  were  made,  and  it  were 
insisted    upon    that    the    mechanical  engineer 

should 
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should  be  the  man  who  should  select  the  persons 
in  charge  of  boilers  and  engines  would  that  to  a 
great  extent  meet  the  object  of  the  Bill? — It 
would  certainly  improve  matters  over  and  above 
what  they  are  at  present  but  it  would  not  meet 
what  is  asked  by  this  Bill.  It  would  be  a  greater 
security  if  the  man  was  examined  by  an  inde- 
pendent and  impartial  Board  in  addition  to  the 
mechanical  engineer  having  his  opinion. 

1477.  What  proportion  of  the  men  in  charge 
of  boilers  and  engines  in  Lancashire  belong  to 
your  Association  ?  We  have  heard  it  stated  that 
97  per  cent,  in  the  County  of  Durham  belonged 
to  their  Association.  How  much  is  it  in  your 
case  ? — ^There  are  other  associations  in  Lanca- 
shire that  have  enginemen  and  boilermen  at 
mills,  chiefly,  but  I  am  speaking  of  collieries  and 
I  should  think  that  we  nave  90  per  cent,  of  the 
men. 

1478.  And  these  are  all  men  that  you  consider 
tx)mpetent  to  look  after  work  of  this  class? — 
Yes,  what  we  have  are  considered  competent. 
Take  for  instance  an  engine-winder.  We  have 
belped  to  keep  up  the  efficiency  of  Lancashire 


Sir  ThoToas  WrigtUson — continued. 

men,  and  as  an  engine-winder  we  will  not  have 
a  man  unless  he  has  acted  for  12  months.  We 
do  not  consider  that  he  is  competent. 

1479.  This  Bill  would  only  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  in  the  remaining  10  per  cent.  ? — ^I  do  not 
think  it  would  have  that  effect  at  alL  Those 
men  would  benefit  by  what  the  other  90  per 
cent,  are  doing,  if  there  is  any  benefit  to  be  got 
from  it. 

1480.  But  you  have  already  90  per  cent  of 
the  men  who  are  satisfactory,  and  the  effect  of 
this  Bill  would  only  be  to  increase  that  number 
by  the  10  per  cent,  lacking? — It  would  not 
increase  our  membership,  but  we  know  that 
even  those  who  do  not  belong  to  our  association 
think  that  there  ought  to  be  some  examination 
to  prevent  incompetent  men  being  put  in  charge 
of  boilers  or  engines  either 

Mr.  OaUovKLy. 

1481.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  10  per  cent 
who  do  not  belong  to  your  association  in 
Lancashire  are  incompetenttfmen  ? — No. 


Mr.  Foeshaw,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chavrman, 

1482.  You  are  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Enginemen's  and 
Boilermen's  Federation  ? — ^Yes. 

1483.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  which  has 
been  given  by  Mr.  Watson  ? — ^Yes. 

1484.  Do  you  agree  with  him  generally? — 
<jrenerally. 

1485.  Are  there  any  special  points  to  which 
you  would  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  in  which  you  differ  from  the  evidence 
which  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Watson  ? — There 
is  only  one  point  and  that  is  with  respect  to  the 
<x>mpetency  of  all  the  members  of  our  Federation. 
I  hold  that  there  are  some  members  of  the 
Federation  that  are  not  competent,  and  in  my 
opinion  if  they  had  to  imdergo  an  examination, 
some,  perhaps  only  a  few,  would  fedl  to  pass  it. 

1486.  In  making  that  line  of  distinction  you 
are  speaking  simply  with  regard  to  techmcal 
knowled^  are  you  not  ? — That  is  so. 

1487.  The  question  of  the  moral  character  of 
the  members  of  your  Federation  is  seldom  dealt 
with  by  the  Federation  itself  is  it  ? — I  do  not 
refer  to  questions  of  moral  character.  Generally 
-speaking  in  our  Federation  if  we  had  a  man  who 
was  not  of  good  moral  character  or  who  had 
deteriorated  very  much  our  Federation  would 
not  recognise  him. 

1488.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  from  your 
own  experience  as  assistant  secretary,  whether 
there  have  been  any  cases  in  which  men  have 
been  struck  off  vour  Federation  on  account  of 
inebriety,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — Yes,  I  could 
mention  cases  where  men  have  been  turned  out 
of  the  Federation  for  drunkenness. 

1489.  In  recent  years  ? — In  the  last  five  or  six 
years. 

1490.  These  are  not  frequent  cases,  I  suppose? 
— No,  they  are  very  very  lew  and  far  between. 

1491.  There  is  no  very  special  point  of  differ- 


Chairman — continued. 

ence  between  the  evidence  you  would  wish  to 
give  and  the  evidence  given  bv  your  predecessors  ? 
— No  very  special  point  tnat  I  remember  at 
present. 

Sir  Framoia  Powell. 

1492.  Were  you  present  during  the  exami- 
nation of  the  last  witness  ? — ^Yea 

1493.  He  gave  us  valuable  information  as  to 
the  necessity  of  supplementii^  the  certificate 
after  a  certam  numTOr  of  jears  by  inquiries  in 
order  that  the  employer  might  be  sure  that  the 
ability,  physical  and  mental,  had  continued. 
Should  it  be  possible  to  have  a  renewal  of  the 
certificate  at  the  end  of  10  or  15  years? — I 
think  that  when  once  a  man  has  got  a  certificate, 
so  long  as  there  is  no  evidence  aoduced  to  show 
that  he  is  not  worthy  of  that  certificate,  he  should 
be  entitled  to  it,  but  if  anyone  could  bring  forward 
evidence  as  to  his  physical  incapacity  or  unfitness 
as  to  bad  moral  character  to  snow  that  he  was 
not  worthy,  then  the  certificate  should  be  with- 
drawn from  him. 

1494.  The  em]ployer  should  be  free  to  make 
such  private  inqmries  as  he  could  to  satisfy  him- 
self on  those  pomts  ? — Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

1495.  The  object  of  your  association  is  to  keep 
them,  so  to  speak,  as  honourable  and  as  respect- 
able as  you  possibly  can  ? — That  is  so. 

1496.  Ana,  therefore,  if  you  come  across 
a  man  who  ^ves  way  to  drink,  you  would 
immediately  dismiss  him  ? — That  is  so. 

1497.  Now,  I  want  to  put  a  question  on  the 

?uestion  of  certificates,  ana  it  is  rather  imjyortant 
>oyou  associate  knowledge  with  the  certificate  ? 
—Yes. 

1498.  As  regards  a  man's  moral  character  and 
physical  fitness,  that  is  also  recognised  by  what 
you  might  call  the  practice  of  the  trade  ? — Yes. 

1499.  Consequently 
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1499.  Consequently  you  have  replied  to  Sir 
Francis  Powell,  that  a  man  has  a  nght  to  hold 
i;he  certificate  until  he  is  found  to  be  unable  to 
be  competent  ? — Yes. 

1500.  And  that  is  your  opinion  ? — Yes. 

1601.  In  your  opinion  would  the  granting  of 
certificates  to  persons  in  chaise  of  boilers  and 
engines  in  any  way  harass  employers  ? — I  do  not 
thmk  it  would  in  any  shape  or  form.  I  believe 
that  the  fEict  that  certificates  were  granted,  and 
that  additional  knowledge  was  required  of  engine- 
men  would  be  an  incentive  for  enginemen  and 
boilermen  to  get  that  knowledge  which  would 
enable  them  to  get  certificates. 

1502.  If  cerlmcates  were  granted  you  would 
get  a  higher  class  of  men  to  look  after  engines 
and  boUers  ? — Without  doubt  we  should  get  a 
more  competent  class  of  men. 

1503.  And  would  have  more  reliable  men  ? — 
Without  a  doubt. 

1504.  And  there  would  be  less  possibility  of 
accident  ? — Undoubtedly  without  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  there  would  be  less  accidents. 

Mr.  Crean, 

1605.  You  have  read  this  Bill  through  ? — Yes. 

1506.  You  have  seen  the  13th  Clause  of  it 
where  a  certificate  can  be  cancelled  if  a  man 
proves  himself  incompetent  ? — Yes. 

1507.  That  to  my  mind  answers  one  of  the 
questions  put  to  you  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  ? — 
That  answers  every  question  on  those  lines  I 
think. 

1608.  You  stated  that  some  men  no  matter 
how  few  belonging  to  your  Society,  at  present, 
are  incapable  men  ? — I  am  of  opinion  that  there 
are  some  few  who  are  not  competent  to  pass  an 
examination. 

1509.  Would  your  Society  accept  a  man  who 
had  not  secured  a  certificate  of  competency  if 
this  Bill  became  an  Act? — I  could  not  say  defi- 
nitely about  that  question.  If  we  had  an  Act 
that  would  have  to  oe  dealt  with  by  our  Society. 

1510.  But  it  would  lead  anyhow  to  keeping 
out  of  the  particular  trade  men  who  were  not 
competent  nxeax  ? — That  is  so. 

1611.  Have  you  any  experience  of  mining 
yourself? — I  have  experience  as  an  engine- 
winder  and  aUo  as  a  boilerman. 

1512.  Could  you  tell  me  if  the  pit  men  are  in 
jEivour  of  this  Bill  ? — ^Yes,  the  miners  are  in  favour 
of  it  and  have  repeatedly  at  their  conferences 

Eassed  resolutions  advocating  the  Bill  that  is 
efore  Parliament  at  the  present  time. 

1513.  One  of  the  witnesses  stated  that  on  one 
occasion  the  men  remained  out  for  a  fortnight 
because  an  inexperienced  man  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  winding  machine  ? — I  heara  that  state- 
ment. 

1514.  Has  any  case  like  that  come  under  your 
notice  ? — I  have  several  cases  that  have  come 
under  my  notice  where  incompetent  men  have 
been  placed  in  charge  and  part  of  the  men  have 
stayed  out  in  consequence.  But  you  always  find 
some  that  will  venture,  who  will  risk  their  lives 
anywhere.  I  can  mention  a  case  that  came 
under  my  notice  two  years  aga.  A  man  who 
had  never  been  in  charge  previously  of  any  class 
of  winding  engine  was  placed  under  another 
winder  for  four  or  five  days  and  then  he  was  left 


Mr.  Crean — continued. 

in  sole  charga  After  he  had  been  windii^  for 
two  or  three  weeks  the  steam  valve  stuck.  He 
was  unable  to  close  the  same  and  he  ran  away 
from  his  engine.  The  cage  was  overwoimd  and 
it  dashed  back  down  the  shaft  and  the  pit  was 
stopped  in  consequence  of  this  accident  for  a 
week.  .Now  I  contend  that  if  this  man  had 
understood  the  machinery  he  was  working,  even 
although  the  steam  valve  could  not  be  closed  by 
using  his  reversing  lever  and  his  brake,  the 
accident  would  have  been  avoided.  This  man  I 
am  speaking  about  was  kept  in  charge  of  these 
particular  engines  after  the  accident  for  a 
month  or  two  and  then  he  was  removed  and  he 
was  placed  under  the  inspector  of  machinery 
and  allow^ed  to  go  round  with  the  inspector  of 
machinery  and  get  that  knowledge  wnich  he 
should  have  had  previous  to  being  employed  at 
the  particular  engines  which  he  had  the  accident 
with.  Very  fortunately  at  <  the  time  he 
had  the  accident  he  was  winding  water,  but 
there  might  have  been  eight,  10,  16,  or  20  men, 
and  had  that  been  so,  of  course  the  consequences 
of  the  accident  are  almost  too  deplorable  to 
contemplate.  This  is  one  case  I  have  here,  if 
required,  others,  and  I  have  in  my  mind  many 
similar  cases  to  the  one  I  have  mentioned. 

1515.  What  is  the  date  of  that  occurrence P — 
I  cannot  say  to  a  month.  It  was  in  May  or  June 
of  1899. 

1516.  Can  you  give  me  any  case  where  an  in- . 
competent  man,  or  a  man  who  had  not  some 
years'  experience,  tkroiiffh  his  neglect  caused 
an  accident  in  a  mine  P  Have  yon  any  particular 
case  that  you  can  citeP — ^You  mean  an  accideoii 
either  in  the  shaft  or  through  overwinding  P 

1517.  Through  his  incompetency  ? — ^I  can  give 
you  another  case.  A  man  named  Thomas  "Wnit- 
taker,  who  had  no  previous  experience  as  a 
winder,  was  placed  under  a  winding  engine  man 
for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  he  was  left  in 
full  charge,  and  lives  were  entrusted  to  his  care. 
He  had  not  been  in  charge  for  above  four  weeks, 
when  he  overwound  his  cage  and  pulled  the  rope 
right  into  the  engine  room.  At  the  time  he  had 
the  accident  there  was  only  coal  in  the  cage,  but 
generally  there  were  eight  men  in  it.  He  had 
had  no  previous  experience  of  winding,  and  had 
not  been  in  charge  previously  of  any  engine  of  any 
description.  As  soon  as  this  accident  occurred  he 
was  stopped  as  incompetent.  If  there  had  been 
any  examination  of  any  description  he  would  not 
have  been  in  charge  of  the  winding,  because  he 
was  incapable  of  passing  the  lest. 

1518.  Had  the  man  previously  worked  in  the 
same  colliery  P — ^Tes,  he  had  previously  worked 
in  the  same  colliery,  but  not  at  that  particular 
work  of  engine- winding. 

1519.  Therefore  the  mining  engineer,  who 
generally  takes  the  men  on,  I  suppose,  knew  the 
man's  capacity,  and  what  inquiry  did  he  make 
as  to  his  capabilities  as  a  winder? — ^It  is  the 
mine  manager  that  generally  takes  the  men  on 
in  Lancashire,  not  the  mechanical  engineer. 

1520.  That  is  what  I  mean  ? — In  many  cases, 
and  in  this  particular  case,  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  made  any  inquiry  whatever,  or  he  would 
not  have  put  him  in  charge  of  the  machine. 

1521.  May  I  assume  that  favouritism  and  not 
capacity   for   ihe  work   oftentimes   guides  the 

taking 
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takime  on  of  hand^  for  partictQarworkP — ^I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  in  many  cases 
favouritism  gets  men  into  the  position  of  a  winder 
and  not  capacity,  but  I  will  not  say  that  is  the 
general  role,  b^  a  long,  lone  way. 

1522.  Certainly  not? — Sut  many  of  snch 
cases  do  occur  atnd!  have  occurred,  and  to  my 
knowledge. 

1523.  Favouritism  puts  incompetent  men 
where  competent  men  should  be  placed  P — Yes. 

1524.  And  of  course  it  is  HkcIv  to  lead  to 
serious  danger  to  life  and  limbP — It  does  lead 
to  accident,  undoubtedly. 

1525.  Therefore  to  cover  those  cases  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  there  should  be  some  effi- 
<^ient  examination  as  to  skill  P — ^Absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

1626.  As  to  character,  that  is  a  thing  that 
should  be  inquired  into  locally.  In  12  months' 
time  or  less  he  may  be  of  a  different  character, 
no  matter  what  he  is  to-day.  But  when  going 
in  for  an  examination  for  a  certificate  of  com- 
petency is  it  not  essential  that  the  employer 
should  give  some  testimonial  as  to  his  character 
while  employed? — ^I  think  that  some  persons 
diould  give  some  evidence  of  some  description  as 
to  his  character. 

1527.  And  a  man  who  cannot  secure  the  evi- 
dence of  good  character  should  not  be  examined 
at  all? — ^Unless  he  can  secure  that  evidence  he 
should  not  be  examined  as  to  competency. 

1528.  You  consider  that  it  would  be  "the  first 
essential  that  he  should  be  a  man  with  good 
character  ? — ^Tes. 

1529.  And  being  that,  then  he  should  be  sub- 
jected to  an  examination  as  to  competency? — 
Yes. 

1530.  And  those  two  qualifications  should  be 
essential  to  a  man  having  charge  of  a  winding 
machine  and  minding  boilers  P — Yes. 

1531.  For  the  safety  of  life  in  mines? — ^Tes. 

Sir  Thomas  Wriffhtson, 

1532.  How  do  vou  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  would  be  less  accidents  if  the  whole  of 
those  in  charge  of  boilers  and  engines  belonged 
to  your  association  ?  I  should  like  to  know  the 
reasons  why  you  have  come  to  that  conclusion  P 
— ^I  have  never  said  that ;  I  have  never  contended 
that. 

1533.  I  understood  that  you  generally  agreed 
with  the  last  witness  ? — ^But  I  pointed  out  that  as 
an  exception  at  the  beginning. 

1534.  I  will  put  the  question  in  another  way. 
How  do  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  will 
be  less  accidents  if  the  whole  of  those  in  charge 


Sir  ThoTTta^  TFrijjrAtscm^^^-oontinued. 

belongiid  to  your  Association  P-*--I  have  never  sdid 
that  there  would  be  less  accidents  if  the  whol^ 
belonged  to  our  Association.  I  said  that  there 
would  be  less  accidents  if  the  whole  of  those  in 
charge  were  certified.  ... 

1535.  But  thosd  in  your  Association  would  be 
certified,  I  take  it  ? — They  would  have-  to  stand 
their  chance.  Some  of  them  oould  not  *  pass 
examinations  ...... 

1636.  What  proportion  of  those  in  your  ♦Asso- 
ciation would  be  eligible  for  certificates  P^^I  can 
only  give  you  an  idea:-  It  is  partly  a  g^iess, 
but  say  80  or  90  per  cent 

1537.  Do  you  know  whether  the  employers  take 
the  same  view  with  regard  to  the  question  as  to 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  men? — ^Whether 
my  employers  do,  do  you  mean? 

1538.  Ihe  Lancashire  employers? — ^I  have 
never  approached  them  on  this  question,  and  I 
have  no  idea  as  to  what  they  think  on  the  matter. 
There  is  one  very  important  matter  that  I  should 
like  to  deal  with  with  regard  to  interviewing  His 
Majesty's  Inspector  of  Mines. 

Chairfnan, 

1539.  I  will  ask  you  a  question  upon  it.  Tou 
wish  to  give  some  evidence  as  to  an  interview 
which  you  had  with  Mr.  Hall,  His  Majesty's  In- 
spector of  Mines,  in  respect  to  an  accident  to  which 
you  have  already  referred? — ^Tes.  I  and  two 
others  went  to  Mr.  Hall,  His  Majesty's  Inspector 
of  Mines,  and  we  pointed  out  to  nim  that  at  this 
place,  and  in  other  cases  I  cotdd  have  mentioned 
if  you  had  called  upon  me,  incompetent  men  were 
being  employed,  and  we  asked  him  to  use  what 
we  considfered  his  power  under  the  24th  rule  to 
have  these  incompetent  persons  removed.  Now, 
Mr.  Hall  said :  *'  How  are  you  going  to  prove  their 
incompetency?"  We  said:  "We  can  bring 
evidence.  We  know  it  ourselves  personally,  and 
we  can  bring  other  people  forward  who  will  con- 
vince you  that  previous  to  these  men  going  to 
these  engines  they  had  never  been  employed 
before  on  any  class  of  engine.  Further  than  that, 
they  are  having  overwindine  accidents  every  day, 
although,  fortunately,  no  lives  have  been  lost." 
He  said:  "Tou  may  be  firmly  convinced  that 
these  men  are  incompetent  in  your  own  minds, 
and  others  may,  but  my  position  is  that  until 
there  is  an  accident  I  cannot  move  in  the  matter." 
However,  he  said :  "  I  will  promise  you  to  go 
round  to  the  colliery  and  see  what  is  going  on." 
Whether  he  went  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do 
contend  that  it  is  a  most  cruel  law  which  says 
that  an  accident  must  occur  before  an  incom- 
petent man  can  be  removed. 


Mr.  John  Casteb,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 

1540.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  to 
the  Committee  in  whose  behalf  you  apj)ear  to  give 
evidence  to-day? — ^I  am  appearing  here  as  the 
General  Secretary  to  the  National  Federation  ol 
Enginemen  and  iooilermen's  Association. 

1541.  It  is  an  association  that  is  all  over  the 
Ignited  Kingdom? — ^Yes.  It  comprises  associa- 
tions in  Scotland,  Durham,  Yorkshire,  Lan- 
cashire, and  Cheshire,  Derby,  and  Nottingham, 


CAairmaT^— continued. 

Staffordsliire,    and    the    Midlands,   Hampshire, 
Somersetshire,  North  Wales,  and  Cumberland. 

1542.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the  number 
of  members  of  your  Association  ?— With  other 
societies,  who  are  not  yet  in  our  federation,  but 
who  are  giving  us  every  assistance  they  possibly 
can  in  this  measure  over  20,000. 

1543.  But  the  actual  members  of  your  Asso- 
ciation to-day  ?— 14,000. 

1544.  It 
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1544.  It  is  OIL  their  belialf  that  you  appear  kere 
to  give  evidence  in  reapect  of  this  Biilh — Yes. 

1545.  The  evidence  which  you  wish  to  give  is 
in  favour  of  the  general  provisions  of  this  i3ill^  I 
presume  ? — ^Yes. 

1546.  You  and  your  Association  have  con- 
sidered the  question  of  the  exclusion  which  has 
already  been  referred  to  in  this  room  to-day  of 
certain  classes  of  boilers  and  engines  P — ^Yes. 

1547.  Your  Association  are  in  favour  of  that 
exclusion  P — ^Yes. 

1548.  And  they  wish  to  see  this  Bill  in  its  pre- 
sent state  passed  as  applicable  only  to  the  classes 
to  which  it  is  proposed  that  it  shall  be  applicable  P 
— ^Yes.  The  iTederation  has  supported  and  been 
responsible  for  the  Bill  being  before  the  House 
before  these  other  parts  of  it  were  deleted.  Now 
they  are  content  to  accept  it  in  its  present  form. 

'  1649.  You  would  ratner  see  the  Bill  more  in- 
clusive,  but  you  have  had  regard  to  the  necessities 
of  the  situation? — Yes,  ancf  it  is  because  of  that 
that  this  has  been  deleted. 

1550.  )L  our  opinion  and  the  opinion  of  members 
of  your  Association  is  favourable  to  the  certificate 
which  is  suggested  by  the  Bill  ? — ^Yes. 

1551.  And    you    think    that    the  certificates, 
which,  no  doubt,  would  be  useful  as  far  as  the 
technical  knowledge  of  the  individual  applying 
for  it  was  concerned,  would  not  carry  any  great 
weight  in  respect  of  character  and  otner  matters 
which  would  still  have  to  be  inquired  into  from 
other  sources? — ^As  far  as  the  certificate,  and,  as 
you  say,  as  far  as  the  moral  character  would  go,  it 
IS  not  only  the  moral  character  but  it  is  the  practi- 
cal part  of  the  certificate  that  we  as  engine  men 
put  a  lot  of  weight  on.    I  must  admit  mat  there 
are  men  in  connection  with  our  Association  who 
are  not  very  learned  men.  We  have  some  who  are 
quite  illiterate,  but  still  they  are  very  good  engine 
men.  If  even  a  man  was  an  Oxford  or  a  Cambridge 
scholar,  that  would  not  make  him  a  good  enginb 
man.     But  respecting  the  moral  part  of  the  certi- 
ficate, we  take  that  very  much  to  heart,  and  we 
think  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  have  a  very 
good  moral  character.     It  is  one  of  the  rules  of 
our  societies  that  a  man  must  be  of  good  moral 
character  before  he  is  admitted  a  member  of  our 
society,  and,  as  Mr.  Forshaw  said,  should  a  man 
after  being  a  member  be  proved  to  have  lost  his 
character  through  his  drinking  propensities,  for 
instance,  he  is  then  looked  down  upon.     In  some 
cases  he  is  fined,  and  in  other  cases  he  is  dismissed 
the  Society.     So  that  proves  that  we  consider  the 
moral  part  of  the  character. 

1552.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  in- 
formation as  to  the  relative  number  of  fines  or 
dismissals  that  took  place  last  year  and  the  year 
before  last  in  your  Society? — ^This  is  a  federation 
of  societies,  so  this  would  come  into  the  societies, 
and  not  into  the  federation. 

1553.  You  have  no  information  on  that  point? 
—No. 

Mr.  Crean. 

1554.  I  assume  from  your  answers  to  the  Chair- 
man that  you  are  more  or  less  responsible  for  the 
introduction  of  the  BillP — ^Yes. 

1555.  And,  whilst  you  are  willing  to  accept  it 
in  the  form  it  is  now  presented  in,  you  would  still 
prefer  to  see  it  embrace  the  wider  area? — We 
should  prefer  it  to  embrace  a  bigger  area. 

1556.  But  to  save  the  Bill  you  are  willing  to 
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accept  it  as  it  is  P — ^As  'some  people  say,  half  a 
loaf  is  better  than  none,  and  we  would  gladly 
accept  it  in  its  present  state. 

1557.  You  yourself  are  a  practical  boiler  man 
and  engine  man? — ^No.  I  have  been  an  engine 
driver,  but  now  my  business  is  that  of  General  and 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Federation. 

1558.  You  have  general  knowled^  of  the  care- 
of  boilers  if  you  were  an  engine-driver? — ^Yes,  I 
have  had  experience  in  the  care  of  both  boilera- 
and  engines. 

1559.  And  general  knowledge  of  the  cleaning 
of  boilers? — Yes. 

1560.  And  the  scaling  of  them? — Yes. 

1561.  Was  it  your  e:q>erience  when  you  were* 
at  that  work  that  the  defects  which  you  found  in 
connection  with  the  boilers,  you  did  not  feel  your- 
self free  to  report  to  your  employer? — ^I  should 
consider  if  I  was  cleaning  a  bouer  or  inspecting  a 
boiler,  and  I  found  any  defect  in  that  boiler,  that 
it  was  my  duty  to  report  the  defect  which  I  founds 

1562.  Do  you  know  cases  where  men  in  char^ 
of  boilers  had  no  earthly  knowledge  of  the  techni- 
cal details  of  the  boiler  itself,  and  could  not  detect 
the  defects? — ^I  have  known  instances  of  men 
being  placed  in  charge  of  boilers  who  were  incom- 

Eetent,  and  had  not  the  experience  they  should 
ave  had  to  take  charge  of  a  boiler  or  an  engine. 

1563.  That  is  your  experience  as  secretary  of 
this  organisation? — ^Yes. 

1564.  Men  who  are  not  competent  to  discover 
defects  in  boilers  have  been  employed  on  boilers  P 
—Yes. 

1565.  And,  of  course,  involving  daily  danger  to 
life  and  limb  of  those  around  ? — ^Yes. 

1566.  Because  they  are  not  in  a  position  U> 
know  whether  a  boiler  is  in  a  dangerous  condi- 
tion, or  not  ? — ^Yes,  and  I  think  that  if  this  Bill 
was  in  force,  and  these  men  had  to  undergo  some 
practical  examination,  they  would  be  in  a  better 
position  to  find  out  any  defect  in  the  machinery 
under  their  charge,  either  boilers  or  engines. 

1567.  It  would  insure  competency  in  the  men 
who  would  in  future  have  charge  of  the  boilers  P 
— ^Yes,  it  would  insure  competency  to  a  certain 
extent. 

1568.  Depending  on  the  efficiency  of  the  exa- 
mination ? — ^Yes. 

1569.  And  it  is  because  incompetent  men  are 
sometimes  put  in  charge  that  you  wish  to  have 
this  Bill  passed  into  law? — ^Yes. 

1570.  You  do  not  wish  it  passed  into  law 
merely  as  a  Trades  Union  weapon  ? — ^No. 

1571.  This  is  brought  forward  by  your  Asso- 
ciation purely  and  simply  as  an  auxiliary  to  in- 
corporating in  your  own  body  all  men  who  have 
charge? — ^We  who  have  charge  of  engines  and 
boilers  have  a  certain  amount  of  ambition,  and 
we  want  to  improve  our  position  if  we  possibly 
can,  and  we  think  that  in  promoting  this  Bill  we 
are  promoting  our  own  interests  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  the  employers  and  the  interests  of  the^ 
workmen  of  the  country  generally,  or  if  not  their 
personal  interests,  their  safety. 

1572.  You  do  not  wish  to  see  men  going 
around  the  country  posing  as  competent  engine 
men  and  boiler  men  who  are  not  competent,  and 
thus  bringing  discredit  on  your  Association? — 
Certainly  not. 

1573.  Apart  from  the  humanitarian  view 
which  you  take,  you  take  tHe  selfish  view  that 

you 
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you  do  not  wish  to  see  incompetent  men  repre- 
senting themselves  as  competent  men,  for  the 
sake  01  the  Association  ? — Certainly  we  do  not ; 
we  want  to  see  competent  men. 

Mr.  Jaeohy. 

1574.  I  take  it  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling 
on  the  part  of  miners  in  favour  of  this  BillP — 
Yes. 

1575.  And  they  desire  it  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  limb P — ^i es,  for  their  own  sakes. 

157G.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  practice  in 
Australia  with  regard  to  the  granting  of  certifi- 
cates?— ^I  have  read  the  measure. 

1577.  You  apprehend  no  serious  harass  to  em- 
ployers or  others  if  the  Bill  is  passed  ? — No. 

1578.  Do  you  think  that  there  will  be  plenty 
of  men  with  certificates  who  will  be  seeking  em- 
ployment ? — I  think  so,  and,  from  evidence  which 
we  have  of  other  classes  of  men  who  have  got 
certificates,  there  are  a  great  number  of  mine 
managers  and  other  managers  to-day  who  have 
not  managers'  situations,  but  who  are  waiting 
for  them,  and  if  this  Bill  was  passed,  and  there 
were  certificates  to  get,  I  think  that  we  should 
be  able  to  find  men  with  certificates  to  fill  the 
positions  for  which  they  are  required. 

1579.  You  believe  that  at  any  rate  it  would 
be  a  guarantee  of  competency  if  a  certificate  was 
granted? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  to  a  certain 
extent. 

1580.  You  do  not  apprehend  anv  danger  of 
men  who  are  unable  from  physical  incapacity 
or  otherwise  to  attend  to  engines  getting  places 
if  they  are  not  capable  in  other  respects  P — ^If  the 
Bill  was  passed  I  suppose  that  they  would  have 
to  meet  the  physical  and  educational  require- 
ments before  they  could  get  a  certificate. 

1581.  You  think  that  if  such  a  Bill  as  this 
were  passed  it  would  improve  the  status  alto- 
gether of  men  in  charge  of  boilers  P — ^I  think  so. 

Mr.  Nannetti. 

1582.  What  class  of  men  are  you  speaking 
about  P  Are  they  the  men  engaged  in  mines  or 
in  factories  and  workshops  all  over  the  county? 
— Most  of  the  men  I  am  speaking  about  are  the 
men  engaged  in  collieries. 

1583.  Uo  you  represent  any  other  class  of  men 
than  the  men  engaged  in  mines? — ^Yes. 

1584.  Do  you  speak  on  behalf  of  men  in,  say, 
biscuit  factories  and  printing  offices,  and  places 
like  that? — Not  personally;  there  is  another 
gentleman  who  is  coming  to  speak  on  the  factory 
boilers. 

Mr.   TomJinson. 

1585.  What  class  of  engines  and  boilers  do 
you  consider  yourself  as  representing  here  P  You 
said  that  vou  vourself  were  a  locomotive  man  P — 
Yes. 

1586.  Are  the  members  of  your  Association 
locomotive  men? — Locomotive  drivers  at  the 
collieries,  not  on  the  railways. 

1587.  Then  men  in  your  Association  are  all 
connected  with  collieries  P — Yes. 

1588.  And  not  with  factories  of  any  kind  ?— 
Yes,  with  factories,  too.       The   Federation    of 
Associations  comprises  steel  works,  iron  works, 
&ctories,  and  collieries. 

0.24. 


Lieut. -Colonel  PUkington. 

1^*89.  You  have  had  something  to  Jo  with 
boilers,  have  you  not,  and  with  machinery? — 
Yes. 

1590.  Did  you  ever  hesitate,  supposing  you 
thought  that  something  was  wrong  with  anything 
under  your  care,  to  state  it  at  once  to  your 
superior? — ^Well,  I  do  not  know  of  any  par- 
ticular case.  I  have  known  of  boilers  going 
wrong,  and  of  accidents  happening  through 
boilers  going  wrong. 

1591.  But  you  yourself  have  not  been  afraid 
of  reporting  anything? — ^I  have  never  had  the 
inspection  of  any  boilers,  and  I  have  never  had 
to  report  any  defect  in  a  boiler  in  the  capacity  of 
a  boiler  inspector. 

1592.  But  if  in  your  work  you  thought  that 
there  was  something  that  wanted  putting  right, 
did  you  ever  hesitate  to  bring  it  before  your 
superior  ?  You  would  think  it  your  duty  to  get 
it  put  right,  would  you  not  ?— Certainly,  if  I 
found  anything  wrong  I  should  report  it. 

1593.  Generjally    speaking,    with    persons  in 
.  your  position,  and  it  is  a  responsible  position,  is 

there  any  hesitation  in  reporting  these  things 
and  getting  them  put  right? — A  man,  especially 
a  man  in  rather  a  low  position,  a  fireman,  for 
instance,  really  what  Mr.  Lambton  and  Mr. 
Charlton  in  Durham  would  term  a  boiler  mas, 
having  charge  of  and  having  to  fire  the  boiler, 
and  having  to  report  to  his  superior,  is  sometimes 
rather  awkardly  placed.  There  are  managers 
and  managers,  and  also  foremen  and  foreman,  and 
they  do  not  always  look  upon  a  man  very  kindly 
for  finding  out  something  which  they  ought  to 
know  themselves. 

1594.  That  would  apply  partially,  but,  gene- 
rally speaking,  what  do  you  i^ay? — Generally 
speaking,  I  say  it  is  the  man's  duty  to  report  it, 
and  if  it  was  reported  it  could  be  put  right.  I 
have  an  instance  of  an  accident  which  occurred 
through  (the  incompetency  of  a  man  which  I 
should  like  to  bring  forward. 

1595.  In  what  year? — January  31st  of  this 
year.  It  occurred  at  Glasshoughton  Colliery,  in 
Yorkshire.  On  the  above  date  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  day  shift  miners  were  leaving 
work,  and  the  afternoon  shift  miners  were  coming 
on  (they  change  their  shifts  at  2  o'clock),  there 
were  ten  men  coming  up  from  the  pit,  and  eight 
men  in  the  cage  going  down.  The  engine  man 
lost  control  of  the  engine,  and  the  eight  men 
were  dashed  to  the  bottom,  and  all  were  very 
seriously  injured.  One  of  them  died.  The  ten 
men  in  the  ascending  cage  were  run  up  into  the 
head  gear.  Fortunately  the  detaching  hook  re- 
leased the  rope  and  hung  the  carriage  up  with  the 
ten  men  in  the  head  gear.  The  rope  went  over 
the  pulley  and  cut  through  the  roof  of  the  engine 
house. 

Chairman, 

1596.  That  is  the  patent  safety  appliance? — 
Yes. 

1597.  That  acted  and  saved  the  men's  lives? — 
Yes.  They  were  hung  up  in  the  head  gear.  The 
other  men  at  the  bottom  were  all  very  seriously 
hurt.  One  man  died,  as  I  say.  That  was  on  the 
Slst  January,  and  there  are  men  now  who  are  still 
in  bed  through  it,  and  others  are  on  crutches  to- 
dav  through  it. 

L  1598.  Was 
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Mr.  Jacohy. 

1598.  Was  that  reported? — ^Yes,  it  was  re- 
ported. 

Chairman, 

1599.  Reported  in  the  newspapers,  but  it  is  not 
in  the  Home  Office  Reports  yet  ? — No ;  it  was  only 
this  year. 

1600.  Now,  you  say  that  the  engine  man  lost 
control  of  the  engine  P — ^Tes. 

1601.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  that? — 
To  his  incompetency  and  want  of  experience.  He 
had  not  been  long  at  the  engines.  He  had  never 
had  any  praictice  at  a  windiing  engine  before 

being  placed  there. 

1602.  It  is  within  your  own  knowledge  that  that 
accident  was  due  to  a  want  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  engine  man,  or  was  it  due  to  a  want  of 
judgment  upon  his  part? — I  think  it  is  scarcely 
for  me  to  say  whether  it  was  want  of  knowledge 
on  his  part  or  want  of  judgment  on  hispart,  but 
it  was  from  either  one  or  the  other.  He  was  in 
charge  of  the  engine,  and  this  accident  was 
brought  about,  and  the  engines  were  all  right, 
because  they  went  on  with  the  work.  As  soon  as 
they  had  got  the  rope  back  on  to  the  cage  another 
man  went  on  with  the  work,  and  that  proved  that 
the  engines  were  all  right. 

1603.  Quite  so ;  but  the  force  of  thfe  question 
tliat  I  put  to  you  is  that,  if  it  arose  not  from  want 
of  knowledge  but  from  some  lack  of  judgment  at 
the  critical  moment  on  the  part  of  the  man,  the 
case  really  could  not  be  quoted  in  support  of  the 
Bill.  In  one  case  it  would  be  in  support  of  the 
Bill,  and  in  the  other  case  it  would  not? — Just  so. 

1604.  Could  you  carry  your  statement  any 
further,  or  do  you  not  feel  warranted  in  saying 
whether  it  arose  from  want  of  knowledge  or  rrom 
lack  of  judgment  at  the  particular  moment? — ^I 
really  could  not  speak  about  it,  but  in  support  of 
my  contention  I  may  say  that  the  man  was  taken 
off  the  job  by  the  en^neer  at  the  work  and  the 
manager,  and  put  into  the  shop,  and  that  he  has 
never  been  put  on  again.'  So  that  they  must  con- 
sider that  it  was  either  from  his  incompetency  or 
something. 

1605.  nut  he  would  have  been  taken  off  just  as 
readily  for  the  one  fault  as  for  the  other,  would  he 
not? — whether  it  was  want  of  knowledge  or  want 
of  judgment,  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  was  not  in 
hii*  proper  place? — If  it  was  from  want  of  judg- 
ment, I  think  that  he  had  no  business  to  be  there 
as  a  winding  engine  man,  and  if  it  was  from  want 
of  knowledge  we  contend  that  it  was  a  case  of  in- 
competency. 


Mr.  Jacoby. 

1606.  Deaths  having  occurred,  of  course  an 
inquest  was  held? — ^Yes. 

1607.  Was  the  man  in  charge  examined  at  the 
inquest? — Tes. 

1608.  Did  you  follow  his  evidence? — Yes. 

1609.  Judging  from  his  evidence,  did  he  show 
want  of  knowledge  or  want  of  judgment^  or  did 
he  show  both  ? — 1  am  sure  that  I  cannot  say  just 
now  how  his  evidence  ran. 

1610.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way.  What 
opinion  did  you  (ovm  of  him  after  having  f oUowed 
his  evidence  at  the  inquest? — ^We  formed  the 
opinion  that  the  man  was  an  incompetent  man — 
that  he  had  not  had  experience  enough,  and  that 
as  soon  as  ever  he  got  wrong  he  lost  his  head.  He 
had  not  had  enough  experience  to  be  placed  in 
that  responsible  position. 

1611.  An  experienced  man  would  have  acted 
otherwise,  you  think  .^ — ^Tes. 

CKavmuin, 

1612.  But  would  he  have  acted  otherwise  if  his 
judgment  had  been  in  defaidt  at  the  particular 
moment,  because  it  comes  back  to  the  same  point? 
— If  he  had  had  experience  his  judgment  would 
not  have  been  at  fault. 

Mr.  Tomlinson, 

1613.  Have  you  a  report  of  the  inquest? — ^No. 

1614.  Do  you  know  what  the  verdict  was? — 
Death  through  misadventure. 

Sir  Francis  Powell, 

1615.  Have  you  no  report  from  an  inspector  on 
the  subject? — "No ;  it  is  only  this  year. 

1616.  But  no  interim  report? — No.  I  have 
another  case  at  the  same  colliery,  which  happened 
on  October  26th,  1895,  at  another  pit. 

Mr.  Nannetti, 

1617.  Surely  you  must  have  formed  some  idea 
of  the  cause  of  the  accident? — ^The  cause  of  the 
accident  was  inexperience. 

1618.  By  " inexperience"  '^o  you  mean  incom- 
petency ? — ^Tes. 

Cliairman. 

1619.  The  other  case  that  you  wish  to  bring 
before  us  is  a  similar  case? — Yes.  A  man  was 
killed. 

1620.  Are  you  able  in  that  case  to  tell  the  Com- 
mittee what  the  precise  cause  was  from  which  the 
accident  arose? — ^It  was  from  the  incompetency 
of  the  man,  we  contend. 


Mr.  Samuel  W.  Rowakth,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1621.  You  come  here  to  represent  what  body  of 
engine  men? — ^The  Derbyshire  and  Nottingham 
engine  men  and  firemen. 

1622.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  which  havS 
been  given  by  the  two  or  three  preceding  wit- 
nesses ? — Yes. 

1623.  Do  you  find  yourself  in  general  agree- 
ment with  the  evidence  which  they  have  given  ? 
—I  do. 

1624.  You  are  favourable  to  the  passage  of 
?  Bill  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  Bill  now  before 
the  Committee  for  consideration? — Yes. 


Chairman — continued. 

1625.  And  you  are  authorised  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  which  you  represent  to  express  that 
opinion  here  to  day  ? — ^Yes ;  and  also  on  behalf  of 
the  'Miners'  Association  of  Nottinghamshire  and 
Derbyshire. 

1626.  On  behalf  of  the  miners  themselves? — 
Yes. 

1627.  As  an  Association  you  have  considered 
the  question  of  the  exclusion  from  the  Bill,  and 
you  think  on  the  principle,  as  one  of  the  witnesses 
stated  just  now,  that  it  is  better  to  have  half  a 
loaf  than  no  bread,  vou  would  rather  have  the 
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Chairman — continued. 

Bill  in  its  present  form  than  have  no  Bill  at  allP 
— Yes. 

1628.  But  you  do  not  think  that  it  is  ri^ht  that 
exclusion  should  be  made  in  a  matter  of  tnis  kind 
if  it  can  be  avoided  ? — ^That  is  so. 

Mr.  Jacohy. 

1629.  You  not  only  represent  the  enraie  men, 
but  you  represent  the  Nottinghamshire  and 
Derbyshire  Miners*  Association,  and  would  you 
kindly  tell  me  how  many  members  there  are  in  the 
Nottinghamshire  and  l)erbyshire  Miners'  Asso- 
ciation I*^ — ^1  think  there  are  about  20,000  in  the 
Derbyshire  Miners'  Association,  and  the  number 
in  ilie  Nottiughamshire  Miners'  Association  is 
18,000.    . 

1630.  Although  you  would  prefer  the  whole 
Bill,  you  would  accept  the  Bill  in  its  present 
form  rather  than  have  no  Bill  ? — ^Yes, 

1631.  Can  you  explain  why  these  various  pro- 
visions were  deleted  r — They  felt  that  they  would 
be  more  sure  of  its  passing  in  its  deleted  form, 
and  that  it  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  House 
than  with  all  these  marine  and  agricultural  en- 
gines, and  so  on,  in. 

1632.  From  your  experience,  would  there  be 
any  difficulty  in  getting  certificated  men  if  the 
Bill  passed  P — ^None  whatever. 

1633).  And,  as  far  as  you  are  tconceitned,  it 
would  in  no  way  harass  employers  P — ^No. 

1634.  In  your  judgment  would  it  insure  greater 
safety  to  limb  and  life  P — ^We  think  that  it  would. 

Mr.  Crean. 

1635.  "What  class  of  work  were  you  employed  at 
yourself  P — ^As  a  winding  engine  man  for  32  years. 

1636.  What  position  are  you  in  nowP — I  am 
the  General  Secretary  and  Agent  for  tdxe  Engine- 
men  and  Firemen. 

1637.  Does  that  Association  or  Society  include 


Mr.  Crean — continued. 

all  classes  of  engine  men  P — ^No,  not  factory  en^ne 
men.  I  should  like  to  give  you  an  illustration 
which  has  happened  in  Mr.  Jacoby's  own  Division, 
where  the  stokers  were  so  incompetent  in  my 
opinion  that  they  put  weights  «n  tne  end  of  the 
safety  valves  in  order  to  increase  the  pressure  in 
the  boilers.  Now,  men  with  any  sense,  men  who 
had  any  training,  would  know  the  awful  risk  of  an 
explosion  by  putting  a  greater  pressure  on  the 
boilers  than  they  are  intended  to  carry. 

Mr.  Tomlinson, 

1638.  Do  you  suppose  that  they  did  that  out  of 
their  own  heads?  Do  they  all  do  thatP — ^No, 
indeed. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

1639.  You  stated  to  the  Committee  that  in- 
competent men  have  charge  of  boilers  P — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Tom^inson, 

1640.  Were  the  boiler  men  allowed  to  do  what 
they  liked  at  that  {lace? — ^It  looks  very  much 
like  it. 

Mr.  Galloway, 

1641.  What  was  the  place? — Teversall  Col- 
liery in  Derbyshire. 

Chairman, 

1642.  Were  tRese  men  members  of  your  own 
Association  P — ^Yes. 

1643.  Where  any  proceedings  taken  consequent 
upon  what  you  say? — ^No.  I  called  the  men's 
attention  to  it,  and  ordered  them  to  take  the 
weights  off.  I  took  that  responsibility  on  myself, 
and  I  wrote  to  the  engineer. 

1644.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  tihe  work? 
— ^No,  but  I  felt,  for  the  safety  of  the  men  on  .the 
pit  bank  and  of  the  surroundings,  that  they  should 
take  the  weights  off. 
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Mr,  George  H.  Copley,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Cluiii^nan. 

1645.  You  appear  before  us  to-day  as  repre- 
senting the  National  Amalgamated  Union  of 
Enginemen,  Cranemen,  and  Boilermen  of  Great 
Britain  ?— Yes. 

1646.  Between  6,000  and  7,000  strong,  of 
which  you  are  agent  and  general  secretary  ? — 
Yes. 

1647.  Your  society  covers  the  country  from 
Glasgow  and  the  Midlands  to  Cardiff  ? — Y  es. 

1648.  In  1871  you  commenced  as  a  boiler 
fireman  at  Brighouse,  and  in  1882  you  had 
charge  of  two  boilers  and  a  pair  of  Tangye 
pumps  under  the  Swinton  Urban  District  Coun- 
cil for  two  years  ? — Yes. 

1649.  From  there  you  went  to  Messrs.  J. 
Brown's  forge,  and  afterwards  to  the  Redboume 
Hill  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Frodingham, 
where  you  had  charge  of  eight  boilers  as  boiler- 
man  ? — Yes. 

1650.  You  had  to  superintend  the  cleaning  as 
well,  this  being  a  very  difficult  job,  owing  to  the 
water  being  of  a  dirty  character  ? — Yes. 

1651.  Can  you  tell  us  for  how  lone  you  held 
that  position  ? — Eight  years,  and  tnen  I  was 
promoted  to  the  \vinding-engine,  and  also  to 
acting  as  spare  engineman  on  the  firm  at  all 
the  engines.  I  left  in  1891  to  take  up  the 
position  as  agent,  and  in  1895  I  was  ap- 
pointed general  secretary.  I  have  had  a  con- 
siderable experience  in  factories,  iron  and  steel 
works,  collieries,  &c.,  in  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire, 
Nottinghamshire,  Leicestershire,  North  and 
South  Stafford,  East  Worcestershire,  and  up  as 
far  as  South  Wales.  We  have  also  in  connec- 
tion with  our  work  derrick-crane  men  on  public 
works.  They  are  an  important  piece  oi  ma- 
chinery. We  also  cover  tne  factories,  of  which 
there  are  a  considerable  number  in  West  York- 
shire and  Lancashire.  We  have  charge  of  both 
the  engines  and  the  boilers. 

1652.  Have  you  had  to  attend  any  number  of 
the  inquiries  wnich  have  been  held  m  respect  of 
accidents  to  machinery  or  to  boiler  explosion  ? — 
Yes. 

1653.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  on 
those  points  ?—^'es.  I  have  detailed  informa- 
tion here.     In  giving  evidence,  of  course,  I  wish 


Chairman — continued. 

to  quote  the  accidents  that  have  occurred  in 
connection  with  the  winding-engines  and  boilers 
which  I  have  had  to  attend  in  connection  with 
our  work.  The  over- winding  accidents  number 
34,  with  25  deaths. 

1654.  Over  what  period? -From  1890  up  to 
1900. 

1655.  From  1890  to  1900,  you  have  some 
figures  that  you  have  prepared  for  us  ? — There 
have  been  34  overwindmg  accidents  resulting  in 
the  death  of  30  persons. 

1656.  But  you  said  25  ? — There  is  an  addition 
to  that  25,  which  has  occurred  since  that  number 
was  copied  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  in 

1899,  of  persons  injured  whilst  ascending  or 
descending.  There  have  been  28,  and  the  injured 
persons  on  the  engines-planes  are  310.  The 
overwinding  accident  which  I  wish  to  touch 
upon,  in  the  first  instance,  is  one  that  occurred 
at  Donisthorpe  CoUiery,  Leicestershire,  which  we 
contend  was  owing  to  the  workman's  inexpe- 
rience in  following  the  trade,  and  we  considered 
so  at  the  time,  but,  of  course,  we  had  no  right  to 
interfere  with  his  appointment.  The  one  at 
Cradley  Heath  in  connection  with  Lord  Dudley's 
No.  24  pit  was  an  over -winding  accident. 

1657.  On  what  date?— The  21st  November, 

1900.  The  accident  occured,  Sir,  somewhat  as 
follows: — The  engineman  was  winding  water, 
and  the  float,  tnat  was  coupled  to  a  chain 
attached  to  the  water  tank,  got  entangled  and 
would  not  act,  and  the  men  on  the  brow  could 
not  get  this  loose.  The  engineman  was  anxious 
to  go  on  with  his  water  winding,  and  he  put  his 
brake  on  and  shut  oft'  steam  and  went  to  assist 
them.  In  going  out  of  the  engine  room  passing 
down  the  steps  and  up  the  steps  on  to  the  brow, 
he  noticed  that  his  engine  was  creeping.  He  ran 
back  to  the  engine-house,  and  in  his  hurry  (I  sup- 
pose he  was  flustered)  he  put  the  steam  against 
the  engine,  and  whipped  the  men  over  the  top  ofiF 
the  headgear,  with  the  result  that  they  were  killed. 
Had  he  been  an  experienced  man,  or  had  he  had 
more  experience  and  better  judgment  and  more 
presence  of  mind,  he  would  not  have  got  into 
that  flurried  state.  It  was  brought  in  "  accidental 
death,"  but,  at  the  same  time,  we   think  tha^ 

these 
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these  things  could  be  avoided,  and  would  be 
if  an  inquiry  was  made  into  their  character  as  to 
their  nerve  and  fitness  for  such  a  position. 

1668.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  infor- 
mation as  to  what  the  experience  of  this  man 
had  been,  and  over  how  long  a  period  it  had 
extended  ? — He  had  only  had  about  four  months' 
experience ;  he  was  a  young  man. 

1659.  Had  he  been  in  charge  of  these  parti- 
cular engines  for  four  months  ? — ^Yes. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightaon. 

1660.  Had  he  left  the  valve  open  ? — No ;  he 
had  shut  it  off. 

1661.  How  was  it  that  the  engine  moved  ? — 
Bv  the  weight  of  the  other  cage  at  the  bottom. 
There  is  a  weight  of  rope,  and  unless  the  brake 
is  of  a  verv  good  character,  or  imless  they  use 
the  steam  brake,  there  is  a  tendency  for  a  beam 
engine  to  creep. 

Chairman, 

1662.  There  is  another  case  which  you  wish 
to  refer  to  ? — Yes,  a  case  of  a  boiler  in  connec- 
tion with  a  factory  at  Winson  Green,  Birming- 
ham.      The    engineman    and    boilerman    had 
reported  on  several  occasions  to  me  about  the 
unsafe  condition  of  the  boiler,  and  I  wrote  to 
our  secretary  in  Birmingham  suggesting  that  he 
might  approach   the  public   aumority  at   Bir- 
mingham, with  a  view  to  having  this  danger  re- 
moved.     They  sent   down  someone  from    the 
City  Hall,  Birmingham,  to  see  into  this  matter. 
They    examined    and    they     foimd    that     the 
boiler  was  not  safe.    The  boiler  was  a  24-foot 
boiler  by  six  feet  six  inches  single  flue.     It  was 
split  in    the   seams   in   several  places,   and    so 
tnin  that  thev  were  afraid  to  scurf  it  for  fear  of 
knocking  holes  in  the  plate;   they  had  to  put 
horse-dung  in  to  keep  the  water  in.     The  boiler 
was    reported    to    me,  as    I   have    explained. 
The  inspector  from  the  Town  HaU  went  down 
and    investigated     the    case,  with    the    result 
that  the  boiler  was  stopped,  and  the  employer, 
Mr.  W.   Tuckley,   went   and    charged   the   en- 
gine-man,  named   Hiram,   with  reporting  this, 
and  he  said  he  had  not,  but  added,  "  Well,  as 
far  as  the  boiler  was  concerned  I  was  afraid  to 
come."      He  was  paid  up  and  had  to  leave  the 
firm,  and  when  the  boiler  was  restarted  he  was 
not  allowed  to  start.     That  is  a  case  where  we 
consider    that    our    position    is  uncertain.      A 
practical  man  who  tates  an  interest  in  his  trade 
dare  not  report  anything  for  fear  of  instant  dis- 
missal.    We  try, as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  instruct 
our  members,  not  only  practically,  but  technically. 
I  have  three  leaves  from  our  quarterly  report. 
We  have  a  certain  number  oi  questions  and 
answers  and  give  them  for  our  members*  benefit 
from    a    technical    standpoint.       The    next    is 
over-winding   accidents.       I    do    not    need    to 
read  them  all.     I  will  give  the  facts  of  one  of 
the  cases.    The  most  important  case  I  wish  to 
call  attention   to  is  the  one  that  occurred  mt 
Church  Gresley    Colliery,  Burton-on-Trent,  on 
28th  May  1899,  at   6.25  a.m.      Ten   men  were 
descending  in  the  cage.     The  banksman  gave 
the  signal  to  the  engineman,  Thomas  Ellis,  to  go 
ahead.  Ellis  had  only  been  working  25  minutes ; 


Chairman — continued. 

he  had  lowered  two  or  three  cages  previous  to 
this.     He  put  on  steam  to  lower  the  men. 

1663.  Do  you  mean  that  the  man  was  a.  new 
man  only  just  employed  ? — No,  he  had  been 
there  for  some  time,  but  he  had  only  been  on 
25  minutes  that  morning.     He  had  put  down 
previously  three  or  four  cages  that  morning,  and 
this  was  the  fifth,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  and  the 
banksman  signalled  for  him  to  proceed.    In  doing 
so  he  put  on  steam  and  gained  a  great  speech 
The    engines  were    built  by    Messrs.  Thomey- 
well    and  Wareham,   of  Burton-on-Trent,    and 
to   the  engines  were  attached  a  patent  cut-off 
which,  in  the  event  of  over-winding,  cut  off  steam, 
which  prevented  their  going  at  a  greater  speed 
than  they  ought  to  in  descending.     He,  allowing 
the  engines  to  gain  a  speed  which  cut  off  his 
steam,  found  that  he  was  going  faster  than  he 
ought  to,  and  he  used  what  we  call  baffling,  that 
is  to  put  the  steam  against  the  engine.     He  made 
the  attempt  with  the  lever,  but  unfortunately, 
owing    to    inexperience,  he  did  not    perceive 
that    the    steam     was  cut  off,    and   therefore 
he  could  not  use  his  bafflers.     Hence  the  cage 
dashed  into   the  bottom,  with   the  result  that 
one    was  kUled  and  the  other  nine  seriously 
injured;    in  fact  so  seriously  injured  was   one 
of  the    boys,   about   17  years    of  age,   that  his 
ankle  bones  went  through   his  boot  tops  into 
the  cage.      So  you   can   understand  the  force 
that  they  met  the  bottom  with.     That  is  so  far 
as  the  over-winding  is  concerned  in  descending. 
Fortunately  the  cut-off  would  act  in  ascending, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  sudden  flight 
to  the  bottom  in  over-winding,  and  that  danger 
has  been  increased  to  such  an  extent  now  that 
the  custom  has  become  very  prevalent  in  the  dis- 
trict for  men  to  ascend  and  descend  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  if  the  patent  butterfly,  which  acts  in 
19  cases  out  of  20,  acts  on  the  ascending  cage, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  awfiil  crash  at 
the  bottom  of  the  descending  cage.     It  makes  the 
position  a  very  serious  one  from  our  standpoint. 
The  men  employed  at  the  colhery,not  only  in  their 
own  interest,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  employers 
and  of  workmen  generally,  consider  that  EUis 
had  not  had  the  requisite  experience  to  deserve 
promotion,  and  said  so.  But,  oi  course,  the  engine- 
wright  has  the  right  to  promote  a  man  whether 
he  has  had  that  experience  or  not.     He  takes  his 
own  course.     Well,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we 
have  no  command,  and  we  contend  that  if  there 
was  an  inquiry  by  the  Board  of  Trade  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  man  would  be  better  carried 
out  and  they  would  then  get  to  know  whether 
he  had  the  necessary  experience  or  the  nerve  to 
fill  such  an  important  position.     The  next  case 
that  I  will  refer  to  is  a  case  at  ParkhiQ^s  Colliery, 
Wakefield.    The  man  there  became  somewhat 
muddled  in   drawing  up  a  cage  of  men.     In 
ascending  there  were  ten  men    in    the    cage. 
When  he  got  them  half  way  he  suddenly  stopped 
them  and  reversed,  lowered  them  a  yard  or  two, 
and  then  raised  them  a  yard  or  two,   which 
frightened  the  men.     Eventually  he  landed  them 
at  the  top  safely,  but  owing  to  the  fright  one  of 
the  men  unfortunately,  instead  of  going  home 
simply  wandered  down   the  riverside,  and  was 
found  there,  and  said  he  was  getting  coal.     Of 
course  it  unhinged  him.     These  are  cases  that 
we  consider  ought  to  have  some  consideration  so 
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Chairman — continued. 

far  as  the  Committee  are  concerned,  not  only  in 
our  own  interest,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  work- 
men generaUy,  Another  accident  at  Donisthorpe 
CoUiery  was  somewhat  similar,  so  far  as  the  injury 
is  concerned. 

1664.  You  have  now  left  winding? — I  have 
left  winding. 

1665.  At  Donisthorpe  Colliery  it  was  a  winding 
accident  ? — It  was  a  winding  accident  of  a  similar 
character  which  arose  from  want  of  experience. 
— I  do  not  wish  to  labour  that. 

1666.  Can  you  give  us  information  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  boiler  explosions  for  the  last 
10  years  ? — For  the  last  10  years  boiler  accidents 
number,  according  to  my  calculation  from  Board 
of  Trade  reports,  485;  the  number  of  persons 
killed,  174 ;  the  number  of  persons  injured,  426. 

1667.  Do  these  figures,  which  you  have  given 
us,  include  accidents  on  steamships,  and  with 
regard  to  agricultural  boilers  and  engines  ? — No. 

1668.  They  exclude  all  those  ? — Yes ;  I  take 
ihe  land — iron  and  steel  works,  factories,  and 
collieries. 

1669.  Solely? — Yes.  In  our  opinion  boiler 
explosions  as  a  rule  are  jpreventible,  if  proper 
precautions  are  taken.  I  will  now  refer  to  a 
boiler  explosion  which  occurred  in  Sheffield  on 
1st  November  1899,  at  Don  Cutlery  Works 
(Messrs.  Southern  and  Richardson,  Doncaster 
Street).  The  facts  are  as  follows:  There  is  a 
Board  of  Trade  return,  which,  of  course,  vou  will 
have  had,  and  there  is  a  newspaper  cutting  living 
a  report  of  the  explosion.  I  might  tell  you 
better  and  quicker  if  I  gave  it  verbally.  I 
attended  the  inquiry  witn  reference  to  this 
accident. 

Colonel  Royds, 

1670.  What  is  the  date  of  this  ?— The  1st 
November  1899.  The  boiler  explosion  occurred 
on  this  date.  The  engineer  who  had  charge  of 
the  plant  was  a  member  of  ours,  and  he  had 
made  several  complaints  to  me  about  the  way  he 
was  treated,  in  not  being  allowed  what  was 
necessary  to  keep  matters  going  right.  He  said 
he  could  not  agree  with  the  foreman  on  that 
account.  I  said, "  Your  best  plan  would  be  to 
leave,  and  have  done  with  it."     He  said,  '*  I  am 

ffoing  to  leave;  I  cannot  put  up  with  it  any 
onger,  owing  to  the  way  I  am  treated  and  the 
unsafe  position  I  am  in."  Whilst  he  was  looking 
out  for  another  position  he  was  charged  by  the 
foreman  with  leaving  the  factory  to  go  and  obtain 
a  pint  of  beer.  The  man  came  forward  and 
brought  two  witnesses  to  Mr.  Richardson,  and 

E roved  clearly  by  the  witnesses  that  he  had  not 
een  off  the  work  to  get  anything.  Mr.  Richardson 
said,  "  I  will  not  beueve  you ;  I  will  believe  the 
foreman  before  I  believe  you,"  with  the  result  that 
he  gave  notice  and  he  left  on  the  Saturday.  On 
the  Monday  a  man  was  sent  (a  labourer)  from 
Messrs.  Hattersley  and  Davison,  Engineers,  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  repairs  to  the 
engines.  Lickford  had  not  had  any  experience 
in  connection  with  this  work  at  all.  I  attended 
the  inquiry  and  I  made  notes,  which  are  detailed 
in  the  Report,  to  the  effect  that  questions  were 
asked  by  his  Honour  Dossy  Wigbtman  as  to 
the  qualifications  of  this  man.     He  asked  Mr. 
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Hattersley  if  Lickford  had  the  requisite  know- 
ledge to  take  so  important  a  position,  and 
he  said,  yes,  he  thought  so.  He  also  asked 
whether  there  was  anyone  else  on  this  firm 
to  whom  Lickford  could  appeal  in  the  event 
of  his  needing  any  advice.  He  replied :  "Yes, 
there  is  a  man  on  the  firm  who  does  boiler  scaling 
and  labouring  work."  His  name  was  Abbott ;  he 
was  not  appomted  to  the  position.  They  did  not 
consider  that  he  had  the  necessary  knowledge 
to  take  charge  of  the  plant,  but  they  considered 
that  he  had  the  necessary  knowledge  to  be 
appealed  to.  On  Saturday  the  engineman  Staf- 
fom,  who  was  a  member  of  our  union,  lett. 
On  the  following  Monday  a  labourer  was  sent, 
and  an  engineer  went  to  instruct  him  on  the 
Monday  morning  and  then  left  him.  During 
the  morning  his  right  hand  firebox  commenced 
to  leak,  and  ne  ceased  to  fire  the  right  hand  tire 
box,  the  right  hand  tube,  and  went  on  with  the 
other.  He  sent  for  Abbott  to  know  what  he 
was  to  do,  and  Abbott  went  out  of  the  firehole 
but  could  not  give  him  any  advice,  with  the  result 
that  this  boiler  suddenly  collapsed.  Now,  the 
reason  of  the  explosion  was  given  at  the 
coroner's  inquiry  as  a  faulty  gauge  glass.  I 
might  say,  in  connection  with  this  fcm,  that 
Stafford  had  applied  to  the  firm  to  be  allowed 
the  requisite  material  for  keeping  the  gauge 
glasses  in  proper  order,  but  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  use  rubber  wheezes  he  had  had  to  use 
lamp  cotton  to  prevent  the  water  leaking 
through  the  gland.  The  water  leaking  through 
the  gland  caused  a  flowing  of  water  out  of  tne 
boiler  which  would  bring  sediment  into  the 
passage  between  the  boiler  and  the  gauge  glass, 
Now  this,  in  my  opinion,  to  a  very  great  extent 
was  the  difficulty.  This  inexperienced  man  was 
sent  on  the  Monday,  and  it  certainly  is  to  me  a 
wonder  that  Stafford  kept  the  boiler  in  position 
the  length  of  time  that  he  did,  owing  to  the 
want  of  cleaning  and  proper  examination  that 
was  necessary  to  be  done.  So  far  as  that  case  is 
concerned,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  a  clear  proof  that 
this  boiler  explosion  was  caused  owing  to  the 
inefficiency  of  the  man  Lickford,  who  never 
having  had  charge  of  any  engines  or  boilers 
previous  to  this  was  sent  there  on  the  Monday 
morning,  having  to  start  off  at  nine  o'clock  witn 
only  a  few  hours*  instructions  from  an  engineer, 
which,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  sufficient. 

Sir  Thomas  WrighUon. 

1671.  How  long  after  he  went  on  did  the 
explosion  take  place  ? — The  same  day. 

1672.  How  many  hours  ? — About  three  hours 
after  nine  o'clock,  just  before  12  o'clock. 

Chavmtan, 

1673.  You  have  something  to  say  about  a 
boiler  explosion  at  Deepmore  Colliery  at  Bentley, 
near  Walsall  ? — Yes. 

1674  That  occurred  on  9th  February  1898, 
did  it  not  ? — ^Yes. 

1675.  Four  people  were  killed  and  five  were 
injured  by  that  accident  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Baldwin. 

1676.  Who  was  the  proprietor? — The  pro- 
prietor of  the  boiler  was  named  Richard  Fordoe, 

a  farmer 
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a  farmer  in  the  district  of  Willenhall,  Stafford. 
This  boiler  had  never  been  examined. 

1677.  Who  was  the  owner  of  the  colliery  ? — 
He  was  the  owner  of  the  colliery. 

.    Chairman, 

1678.  What  is  the  actual  date?— Ninth  Feb- 
ruary 1898  The  inquiry  was  held  on  the  22nd. 
The  boiler  was  in  charge  of  no  one  who  had  had 
any  experience  whatever  in  that  particular  work. 
Anyone  had  charge  of  it.  That  is  to  say  anyone 
who  was  going  by  was  expected  to  put  fire  on  to 
keep  the  thing  going.  There  was  no  qualified 
man  who  had  any  experience  in  charge  of  the 
boiler.  The  next  accident  that  I  woula  refer  to 
is  an  accident  at  a  factory  in  Lancashire.  This 
accident  occurred  at  the  Belerave  Shuttle  WorJ:s, 
Heywood,  on  Friday,  21st  JFebruary  1895.  An 
inquiry  was  held  on  the  28th  February.  Robert 
McDermott,  an  inspector  in  the  employment 
of  the  Manchester  Steam  Users*  Association, 
went  to  make  the  usual  inspection  of  this 
boiler.  The  engineer  in  charge  was  one  of 
our  members  cafled  Bentley,  and  the  inspector 
suggested  to  Bentley  that  he  wanted  to  see 
the  pressmre  on  the  gua^e  with  the  escape 
valve  blowing  off.  The  engmeer  said :  "  Well  it 
is  dinner  time,  and  I  have  raked  up  my  fire  for 
standing  for  dinner,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  break 
up  to  raise  steam  now;  the  steam  has  been 
blowing  off  this  morning  three  times,  and  the 
pressure  registered  was  correct,  and  the  blowing 
off  was  correct  with  it,  if  you  will  take  my 
word."  "  Oh,"  he  said,  "  I  am  not  going  to  take 
your  word.  I  want  to  see  the  boiler  blowing 
off,"  with  the  result  that  he  had  to  break  up  his 
fire  and  raise  steam.  You  will  understand  that 
when  there  was  no  steam  being  used  by  the 
factory  the  steam  would  rise  rapialy.  He  found 
out  that  his  steam  was  rising  very  rapidly,  and 
he  went  to  the  boiler  inspector  and  told  him  to 
be  very  careful  as  the  steam  was  rising  very 
rapidly.  The  inspector  was  then  knocking  about 
the  escape  valve.  He  went  and  put  down  his 
damper  and  again  told  him  he  must  be  careful 
as  the  steam  was  rising  so  rapidly  or  he  would 
have  an  accident.  But  he  would  go  on  with  his 
meddling  with  this  valve,  and  he  said,  "  Do  be 
careful  or  something  will  happen,"  and  turned 
round.  While  his  back  was  turned  he  had  Ufted 
the  valve. 

1679.  Who  had  lifted  the  valve?— The  in- 
specter,  with  the  result  that  the  steam  and  water 
rushed  out  in  a  volume  and  so  seriously  scalded 
him  that  he  died.  Now  Bentley  was  a  practical 
man,  and  knew  the  danger  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  inspector,  and  he  contended  that  he  had  no 
right  and  told  him  that  he  had  no  right,  but  still 
he  would  not  take  any  advice  from  a  practical  man, 
with  the  result  that  he  had  to  pay  for  it  with  the 
loss  of  his  life.  Bentley  had  been  employed  by  this 
firm  for  two  years  at  the  time  of  this  accident, 
and,  up  to  that  time,  ever  since  starting  at  the 
firm,  no  inspector  had  been  to  inspect  the  boiler. 
I  will  now  refer  to  an  accident  that  occurred  at 
the  Redboume  Hill  Iron  and  Coal  Company. 
I  had  there  charge  of  nine  Cornish  boilers  and 
two  Lancashire  ooilers.  We  were  very  much 
put  about  with  the  sediment  in  the  water  from 
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the  superheating^  to  the  pumps,  and  one  day  we 
were  so  harassea  for  water  that  the  pumps  had  to 
stand.  Fitters  were  fetched  to  the  pipes.  I  was 
standing  at  the  front  of  the  boilers  to  see  that  mat- 
ters were  going  on  right,  and  that  the  boilers  were 
not  getting  into  a  dangerous  state.  While  this 
was  proceeding  an  inspector  from  the  National 
Insurance  Company  came  upon  the  works  and 
he  called  my  attention  to  the  water  being  out  of 
sight  in  three  or  four  of  the  boilers.  I  said,  "  Yes, 
I  am  aware  that  the  water  is  out  of  sight 
the  pumps  are  standing ;  it  is  no  fault  of  mme. 
I  am  watching  the  safety  of  these  boilers  and  as 
soon  as  ever  1  know  that  the  water  is  not  going 
to  ffo  on,  and  I  think  the  boilers  are  in  danger,  I 
shall  certainly  cut  off  the  heat."  He  went  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  boilers  and  got  up  on  the 
stand  and  was  going  to  blow  out  the  taps  of  the 
boiler.  I  suggested  to  him  to  leave  them  alona 
I  said, "  You  will  have  an  accident  if  you  do  not." 
He  took  no  notice  but  he  opened  the  blow-out 
taps.  He  opened  them  in  an  irregular  manner 
with  the  result  that  the  gauge  glass  went  and  the 
steam  water  and  mud  covered  him  and  scalded 
him.  I  said  to  him  he  had  got  that  for  his  pains. 
He  was  in  such  a  fix  that  he  could  not  shut  off 
either  the  steam  or  the  water,  and  I  had  to  go 
and  shut  them  off.  He  complained  to  the  man- 
ager about  my  conduct  in  remonstrating  with 
him  over  the  opening  of  the  taps.  I  explained 
to  the  manager  the  position,  ana  he  said,  "  You 
are  right ;  he  should  not  have  interfered  with  the 
taps  when  you  were  there."  That  was  so  far  as 
the  opening  of  the  taps  was  concerned.  I  was 
watching  the  boilers  to  see  that  there  was  no 
accident  or  that  the  boilers  were  not  getting  into 
a  dangerous  state. 

1680.  You  do  not  give  us  this  accident  as  an 
instance  of  an  accident  arising  from  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  person  in  charge  ? — No,  I  give  you 
this  to  show  you  that  the  inspectors  are  not 
always  perfect  in  their  position,  and  that  from  a 

Sractical  standpoint,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we 
o  our  best  to  keep  things  right  without  their 
interference.  Here  is  a  boiler  explosion  that  I 
will  refer  to  which  occurred  on  July  25th 
1898  at  Sharlston  Collieries,  near  Wakefield. 
Joseph  Howden  was  a  fireman  and  he  had 
charge  that  day.  The  regular  boiler  man  was 
absent.  On  the  morning  of  the  accident,  at 
9.30,  he  said  that  the  gauge  glasses  were  all  right. 
At  12  o'clock,  about  the  time  when  things  are 
slackening  down,  the  men  make  an  extra  effort 
to  get  ahead  of  steam.  He  had  not  blown  the 
gauge  glasses  out  since  9.30,  with  the  result  that, 
at  12,  this  boiler  suddenly  collapsed,  one  half 
going  in  a  northerly  direction  and  the  other  half 

foing  in  a  southerly  direction.  If  the  accident 
ad  occurred  when  they  were  winding  men  out  of 
the  mine,  it  would  have  been  much  more  serious 
than  it  was.  There  were  one  person  killed,  and 
several  others  injured.  The  boilers  were  carry- 
ing a  pressure  of  70  lbs.  It  was  given  m 
evidence  that  the  boilers  were  19  years  of  age. 
We  contend  that  neither  the  workmen  in  chaise 
nor  the  enginewright  at  the  colliery  had  had  the 
necessary  experience  to  fit  him  for  that  position 
It  was  brought  in  evidence,  and  the  Com 
missioner  stated  that  they  had  not  had  the 
requisite  experience  to  qualify  them  for  that 

position, 
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position,  and  the  firm  were  ordered  to  pay  half 
the  costs,  60i. 

1681.  There  was  a  Board  of  Trade  inquiry  in 
this  case,  then? — There  was  a  Board  of  Trade 
inquiry. 

\^  1682.  And  did  the  Commissioner  who  made 
the  inquiry  make  any  comment  on  the  incapacity 
of  the  person  in  charge  ? — Here  is  the  Com- 
missioner's statement  wnich  I  have  got  from  the 
Report.  The  Commissioner  said  that  this  was  a 
case  more  of  ignorance  than  anything  else :  "  re 
Sharlston  boiler  explosion.  The  facts  about  the 
explosion  at  Sharlston — the  proper  chargeman 
was  playing  and  a  fireman  was  in  charge,  as  they 
send  anyone  when  plaving,  whether  competent 
or  not.  As  for  the  boiler  going  up,  the  Board  of 
Trade  brought  it  in  *  seam  rip.' " 

1683.  Are  you  giving  us  the  actual  words  that 
were  used  in  the  finding  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
if  not,  perhaps  jou  had  better  give  us  the  actual 
words? — This  is  the  Board  of  Trade  Report: 
"The  management  of  the  boiler  was  entrusted 
to  Parkin,  a  fitter  of  undoubted  experience  at  his 
own  particular  work,  appertaining  to  the 
erection  and  repairs  of  engines  and  machinery, 
but  he  had  had  no  previous  experience  in  the 
examination  of  boilers,  and  was  not  competent 
to  examine  them.  Neither  Mr.  George  Oxley 
nor  Mr.  George  Grant  were  competent  to 
examine  these  boilers  as  their  accounts  of  the 
examinations  which  they  made  of  this  boiler 
conclusively  proved.  They  never  made  any 
proper  examination  with  a  view  to  discover 
seam  rips  which,  if  thev  were  competent  for 
their  duties,  they  would  have  known  were  very 
likely  to  develop  in  boilers  of  this  type.  They 
never  withdrew  a  rivet  at  any  time,  and  they 
did  not  clear  away  the  scale  at  the  laps  of  the 
seams.  If  they  nad  done  so  they  would  have 
detected,  long  before  the  explosion,  the  crack 
which  undoubtedly  existed,  lor  it  would  have 
been  patent  to  them."  That  is  from  the  Board 
of  Trade  Report. 

1684.  Ana  in  this  case  the  proprietors  of  the 
colliery  were  condemned  in  half  the  cost,  were 
they  not? — Just  so,  so  far  as  the  Sharlston 
explosion  is  concerned. 

1685.  I  think  that  you  want  to  tell  us  of  a 
boiler  explosion  that  took  place  at  the  Glasgow 
Sewage  Works,  Whitecrook-lane,  Clyde  Bank, 
Glasgow,  on  the  31st  May  1901  ?— Yes,  this 
boiler  was  of  a  vertical  type  used  for  raising 
steam  for  use  of  pile-driving  machinery.  The 
engineman,  named  Shaw,  had  complained  to 
the  foreman  that  he  would  not  be  responsible 
unless  someone  was  put  on  in  charge  of  the 
boiler  who  was  capable  of  looking  after  it,  as 
boys  had  had  charge  of  the  boiler  which  was  not 
in  a  safe  condition.  They  had  great  difficulty 
in  getting  water  into  the  boiler  through  the 
inspirator.  The  foreman,  James  Allison,  said  if 
Shaw  would  continue  in  their  employment  they 
would  attend  to  his  suggestions.  The  boiler 
was  about  eight  feet  in  length  and  four  feet  in 
diameter.  There  were  three  cross  tubes.  On 
the  day  of  the  accident  they  had  been  standing 
for  dinner  when  the  foreman  signalled  for  Shaw 
to  go  ahead.  There  were  then  120  lbs.  pressure 
of  steam  on  the  gauge.    According  to  their  idea 
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they  were  allowed  to  go  as  far  as  60  lbs.  pressure 
to  the  square  inch. 

1686.  According  to  whose  idea  ? — According 
to  the  foreman,  Allison's  idea.  At  times  they 
had  a  difficulty,  as  I  have  stated,  to  get  water 
into  the  boiler.  At  times  when  the  steam  was 
not  going  to  be  used  for  pile  driving,  and  it  was 
up  at  the  pressure  I  have  stated,  they  had  to 
get  a  long  piece  of  wood  and  put  it  on  their 
shoulders  and  ease  the  valve  up  to  let  the  steam 
blow  off.  The  boiler  did  not  blow  off  when 
there  was  a  pressure  of  120  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch,  so  that  they  had  to  ease  it,  as  I  have  stated, 
to  get  the  water  into  the  boiler.  In  my  opinion,  as 
a  practical  man,  this  boiler  was  not  safe  enough 
to  carry  more  than  40  lbs.  to  the  square  inch. 
Just  after  dinner  the  boiler  collapsed  and  went 
up  about  40  feet  over  some  trees,  seriously 
injuring  the  engine  man  and  boiler  man  in 
charge,  who  had  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital. 
They  are  now  progressing  satisfactorily.  The 
fire  box  was  a  total  collapse.  I  took  the  trouble 
to  have  a  photograph  taken  of  the  boiler,  and 
you  will  see  that  it  is  a  total  coUapse,  which  we 
contend  could  have  been  prevented  if  proper 
attention  had  been  given  to  the  boiler  so  far  as 
seeing  that  the  escape  valve  was  properly 
pressed,  and  had  no  more  weight  on  than  there 
should  be,  and  if  there  had  been  a  capable  man 
in  charge.  The  plate  was  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick.  It  is  five-eighths  in  the  paper,  but  that 
is  wrong.  This,  and  the  other  explosions  that  I 
have  mentioned,  are  in  our  opinion  proof  that 
boiler  explosions  occur  through  the  ignorance  of 
those  in  charge,  thus  showing  the  necessity,  not 
only  of  the  men  passing  an  examination,  but 
also  proving  their  practical  fitness  for  the  posi- 
tion. I  might  also  mention  that  the  coroner. 
His  Honour  Dossey  Wightman,  of  Sheffield,  com  - 
men  ted  upon  this  very  much  on  the  accident  that 
occurred  m  Sheffield,  and  said  that  he  learnt  with 
pleasure  that  there  was  some  legislation  coming 
whereby  engine  men  would  have  to  show  a 
practical  fitness  before  they  were  put  in  charge 
of  such  dangerous  machinery,  and  ne  also  learnt 
with  pleasure  that  there  was  legislation  which 
was  likely  to  cause  an  examination  by  some  one 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  with  practical  experience 
over  and  above  the  Boiler  Insurance  Company's, 
as  he  considered  that  this  was  not  suffi- 
cient. That  you  will  find  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
Report  and  a  newspaper  cutting  that  is  before 

Jjovi.  Our  contention  is  the  same.  I  quote 
rom  a  speech  of  Sir  Joseph  Hickman  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  I7th  February  1897. 
He  stated  that  if  it  could  be  shown  that  acci- 
dents did  occur  owing  to  the  imorance  of  those 
in  charge,  it  would  be  something  favourable  to 
the  Bill  before  the  House.  I  also  might  refer  to 
the  Chamber  ot  Commerce  of  Rocndale,  who 
passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  this  measure 
hoping  it  would  be  passed.  There  are  many 
cases  that  I  might  enumerate  here  which  I  have 
got  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Report  in  connection 
with  factories,  but  I  do  not  think  it  necessary. 
I  will  not  labour  the  question  anv  further.  1 
have  here  a  copy  of  a  certificate  from  Montreal 
showing  their  method  of  granting  certificates  to 
engine  men  in  the  locality. 

1687.  You 
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Chairman — continued. 

1687.  You  wish  to  put  that  in  ? — ^Yes,  it  would 
be  a  guidance  for  your  consideration.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  will  labour  the  matter  any  further 
so  fer  as  my  statement  is  concerned. 

1688.  I  will  read  this  to  you  so  that  it  gets  on 
the  notes ;  the  copy  that  you  hand  in  is  to  this 
effect :  "  Corporation '  of  Montreal,  Ucense  for 
(1st,  2nd,  or  3rd)  class  engineers.  I,  the  under- 
signed Inspector  of  Boilers  for  the  City  of  Mon- 
treal, do  hereby  certify  that  (...)  having 
been  duly  examined  touching  his  qualifications 
as  an(lst,  2nd,  or  3rd  class)  engineer  of  stationar}' 
steam  engines,  is  a  suitable  and  safe  person  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  powers  and  duties  of 
enrineer  (of  the  1st,  2nd,  or  3rd  class),  as  pro- 
viood  in  Bye-law  No.  145,  passed  by  the 
City  Council  on  the  8th  July  1885,  and  he  is 
hereby  licensed  as  such  for  one  year,  ending  on 
the  1st  of  May  next,  unless  this  license  shafi  be 
sooner  revoked."  In  handing  in  that  do  you 
wish  the  Committee  to  understand  that  it  is  the 
form  of  Ucense  in  Montreal  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1689.  To  which  you  are  favourable  ? — ^Yes. 

1690.  This  is  not  a  license  by  the  State,  I 
observe,  but  a  license  by  the  locahty  ? — By  the 
Corporation  of  Montreal.  But  there  is  in  exist- 
ence in  Canada  a  certificate  from  the  Governor 
of  Canada,  and  also  in  19  states  in  America. 

1691.  In  addition  to  that  ? — In  addition  to 
that 

1692.  Is  there  an3rthing  else  you  wish  to  add 
to  the  general  evidence  that  you  have  given  ? — 
There  is  that  boiler  explosion  at  Redcar,  which 
was  so  disastrous.  Unfortunately  the  boiler-man 
was  killed ;  hence  the  evidence  that  might  have 
been  got  out  is  in  doubt.  But  my  opinion  on 
that  boiler  explosion  is,  that  the  class  of  boiler, 
60  feet  long,  is  a  dangerous  class  of  boiler. 

1693.  They  were  a  very  special  class  of  boilers, 
were  they  not  ? — Yes.  1  had  charge  of  a  similar 
nest  of  boilers,  and  I  contend  that  a  man  who 
has  had  the  requisite  experience  should  have 
charge  of  those  boilers.  There  are  times  when 
the  blast  is  shut  off  the  furnaces,  and  there 
us  less  gas  going  under  the  boilers  than  should 
do,  with  result  that  the  air  that  is  admitted  to 
bum  it  is  acting  against  the  boiler,  with  the 
result  that  there  is  contraction.  In  my  opinion, 
the  boiler-man  had  neglected,  either  by  careless- 
ness or  by  ignorance,  to  shut  off  his  air,  and  cold 
air  was  going  underneath  the  boiler  instead  of 
hot  gas.    That  is  the  Redcar  case. 

1694.  How  long  had  that  man  been  in  charge 
of  the  boilers  at  the  time  that  the  accident  at 
Redcar  took  place  ? — He  had  been  in  charge  for 
a  considerable  time. 

1695.  For  some  years? — ^Yes;  but  still  he  did 
not  seriously  consider  the  position  in.  not  closing 
the  valves,  and  letting  the  air  go  under  when  the 
gas  was  shut  off. 

1696.  Had  he  been  in  charge  for  more  than 
five  years  ? — He  had  not  been  m  charge  for  five 
years,  but  for  about  four,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  aright. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson, 

1697.  It  was  caused  by  a  steam  rip,  was  it  not  ? 
— Yes,  it  was  a  steam  rip,  owing  to  contraction. 

0.24. 


Sir  Alfred  Hichnan. 

1698.  You  have  been  quoting  from  a  speech 
of  mine  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — Yes. 

1699.  Did  you  quote  the  words  that  I  used  ? 
. — As  nearly  as  possible.  I  am  afraid  that  I  have 
left  "  Hansard's  Report "  in  my  bag,  so  that  I  am 
unable  to  quote  from  it. 

1700.  I  notice  that  what  you  said  does  not 
correspond  with  the  notes  that  you  put  in ;  how 
is  that  ? — You  speak  of  agricultural  engines,  I 
beUeve. 

1701.  Would  you  kindly  direct  your  attention 
to  my  question;  I  said  that  what  you  said  in 
your  evidence  did  not  correspond  with  the  draft 
which  you  put  in  as  to  what  your  evidence  would 
be,  and  I  ask  how  is  it  ? — I  have  been  trusting 
to  my  memory  to  guide  me  in  the  illustrations. 

1702.  Then  you  quoted  from  my  speech  from 
memory — ^is  that  wnat  you  mean  ?— Yes.  The 
other  point  which  I  wish  to  name  is  the  case  of 
a  boiler  inspection  that  was  made  at  Messrs. 
Baker's,  in  Cecil  Street,  Birmingham. 

1703.  That  is  not  upon  your  proof? — No,  that 
is  not  upon  my  proof.  That  is  a  case  where  the 
Boiler  Insurance  Inspector  went  and  made  an 
examination,  and  he  reported  that  the  boiler 
was  ready  for  work,  ana  passed  it.  Now,  the 
engineer  in  charge  did  not  agree  with  him,  as 
he  thought  one  of  the  seams  was  not  altogether 
right,  but  that  some  grooving  had  taken  place. 
He  told  Mr.  Baker  that  he  did  not  think  the 
boiler  was  fit,  but  he  would  put  some  water  in. 
He  filled  the  boiler  half  full  of  water,  and,  as  he 
expected,  there  was  a  leakage.  That  was  after 
it  had  been  cleaned.  He  reported  it  to  the  firm, 
and  Mr.  Baker  came  and  found  that  water  was 
dropping  in  the  flue.  Owing  to  the  practical 
experience  of  the  engineman,  ne  found  out  that 
there  was  a  ^ooving,  and  that  the  plate  was 
thin.  That  is  a  contention  that  a  practical, 
experienced  engineman  tends  and  knows  his 
bouer  equally  as  well  as  a  boiler  inspector.  That 
is  why  I  quote  the  case. 

1704.  But  that,  of  coiuse,  is  no  evidence  as  to- 
the  necessity  for  a  certificate,  because  in  this  case 
the  man  who  was  in  charge  was,  you  consider, 
a  more  skilled  man  than  the  inspector  who  came 
from  outside  ? — That  is  so ;  but  the  position  that 
the  engineer  holds,  so  far  as  the  practical  en- 
gineering is  concerned,  is  a  building  up  of  our 
position  as  much  as  we  can  from  a  technical 
standpoint,  which,  in  our  opinion,  goes  a  long 
way  towards  lessening  the  accidents  and  the 
boiler  explosions  that  occur. 

1705.  You  have  said  all  through  "we"  and 
"  our."  Would  you  tell  me  who  "  we "  is  ? — I 
refer  to  the  men  that  I  am  here  to  represent. 

1706.  It  is  the  opinion  of  your  society  ? — Not 
only  of  our  society.  I  might  mention  that  there 
are  four  or  five  societies,  and  I  might  quote  it  as 
10,000  to  12,000  men  on  whose  behalf  I  can 
speak  outside  our  own  association. 

1707.  When  you  speak  of  "we  "and  "our,' 
do  I  understand  you  to  mean  the  whole  of  the 
10,000  men  that  you  refer  to  ? — Yes. 

1708.  And  you  are  acquainted  with  their 
opinions  on  the  subject  ? — Yes. 

1709.  And  they  have  all  formed  the  same 
opinion  as  you  have  expressed  to-day  ? — ^Yes. 

M  1710.  And 
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Sir  Alfred  Hickiium — continued. 

1710.  And  you  are  quite  able  to  speak  for 
every  one  of  them  ? — Well,  I  cannot  speak  for 
every  one  of  them. 

1711.  For  the  bulk  of  them,  at  any  rate  ? —  • 
Yes. 

1712.  You  spoke  of  the  Sharlston  explosion  ? 
—Yes. 

1713.  You  said  that  it  was  caused  by  want  of 
sufficient  experience  in  the  persons  who  had  the 
examination  of  the  boiler  ?— Yes ;  I  quoted  the 
Board  of  Trade  Report  as  well. 

1714.  There  was  no •  proper  examination? — 
That  is  so. 

1715.  In  your  opinion,  if  there  had  been  a 
proper  examination  of  the  boiler,  the  explosion 
would  not  have  taken  place  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

1716.  I  may  have  misunderstood  you,  and 
you  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong ;  but  I  imder- 
stood  you  to  say  that  the  explosion  had  been 
caused  by  the  want  of  a  proper  examination ; 
that  if  a  proper  examination  had  taken  place 
the  defect  would  have  been  discovered  ana  the 
•explosion  would  not  have  happened  ? — To  a  very 
^eat  extent. 

1717.  Is  it  so  or  not  ? — I  could  not  say  that. 

1718.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  any  exami- 
nation would  have  prevented  that  explosion  ? — 
An  examination  by  someone  in  connection  with 
the  Government  might  liave  brought  about  a 
lessening  of  the  pressure  on  those  boilers. 

1719.  But  do  you  think  that  an  examination 
by  somebody  appointed  by  the  Government  is 
necessarily  more  efficient  than  an  examination, 
for  example,  by  a  person  appointed  by  an 
insurance  company  which  takes  the  risk  of  the 
boiler  exploding  ? — I  do. 

1720.  You  mink  that  anything  that  ema- 
nates from  the  Government  is  sure  to  be  su- 
perior ? — Yes. 

1721.  But  in  the  Sharlston  case  do  you  think 
that  any  examination  would  have  prevented  the 
explosion? — The  doubt  is  this,  that  the  boiler 
man  was  not  there.  Had  the  boiler  man  been 
in  charge  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  would  not 
have  been  a  boiler  explosion  on  that  day. 

1722.  But  that  is  not  the  question  that  I  ask 
you.  I  am  trying  to  get  a  specific  answer  to 
the  question  whether  a  proper  examination  of 
the  boiler  would  have  prevented  the  explosion 
or  not  ? — I  think  it  would  have  tended  in  that 
direction. 

1723.  It  would  have  tended  in  that  direction, 
but  you  will  not  say  whether  it  would  have 
prevented  it  or  not  ? — It  is  rather  more  than  I 
<»n  say. 

1724.  I  am  only  asking  for  your  opinion  ? — In 
my  opinion,  yes. 

1725.  In  your  opinion  it  would  have  prevented 
it  ?— Yes. 

1726.  You  consider  that  if  the  boiler  had  been 
insured  and  had  been  inspected  by  the  inspector 
of  the  insurance  company,  the  explosion  would 
not  have  taken  place?  —  I  have  not  all  the 
confidence  in  the  insurance  companies  that  is 
requisite. 

1727.  I  am  assuming  that  a  proper  examina- 
tion was  made  by  the  insurance  company  ? — 
The  seam-rips  would  have  been  found  out. 

1728.  It  is  obvious  that  an  insurance  com- 
pany which  has  to  take  the  risk  would  naturally 
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Yes. 


Mr.  Tomlinson. 


1729.  Who  owns  the  Glasgow  Sewage  Works, 
of  which  you  spoke  ? — Messrs.  Goring  and  Sons, 
I  believe. 

1730.  They  are  not  corporation  works? — He 
is  a  contractor. 

1731.  A  contractor  with  the  corporation  ^ — 
Yes. 

1732.  What  does  he  contract  to  do  ? — For 
pile  driving  and  putting  in  deep  sewers. 

1733.  What  sort  of  boiler  was  this?  —  An 
ordinary  uprig:ht  boDer. 

1734.  To  drive  the  piles  ? — ^Yes.  To  generat<^ 
steam  for  that  purpose. 

1735.  You  put  in  the  certificate  of  the 
Montreal  Corporation  as  a  sample  of  the  kind  of 
certificate  that  you  approve  of? — ^Yes,  as  an 
illustration. 

1736.  Do  I  understand  you  correctly  that 
what  you  wish  for  is  a  certificate,  by  someone 
representing  the  Government  and  not  by  a  local 
body  ? — ^We  do  not  object  to  local  bodies  or  to 
anything  that  will  help  us  in  saving  life  and 
preventing  destruction  of  property. 

1737.  Have  you  put  m  the  report  of  the 
Bochdale  Chamber  of  Commerce  ? — I  have 
mentioned  that. 

1738.  Have  you  put  in  a  copy  of  it? — No,  I 
have  not  put  in  a  copy  of  it. 

1739.  Have  you  a  copy  of  it  here? — No,  I 
have  not. 

1740.  Do  you  know  what  the  substance  of  it 
was  ? — I  had  it  reported  to  me  by  our  branch 
secretary  at  Bochdale.  It  was  four  years  ago, 
and  the  employer  that  he  worked  for  was  the 
Mayor  of  that  time,  and  he  was  chairman,  I 
believe,  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

1741.  You  simply  speak  from  information 
that  you  have  received  from  someone  else? — 
From  our  branch  secretary. 

1742.  He  trusted  to  his  recollection  of  what 
took  place  four  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Baldwin, 

1743.  You  and  I,  I  think,  are  quite  agreed 
u{)on  one  thin^,  and  that  is  that  presence  of 
mind  is  a  very  important  qualification  for  a  man 
in  charge  of  a  winding  engine  ? — Yes. 

1744.  As  I  understand  you,  in  the  Cradley 
Heath  accident  the  engineer  lost  his  presence 
of  mind  ? — That  is  so. 

1745.  Would  you  kindly  tell  me  how  you 
propose,  under  the  examination  in  this  Bill,  to 
test  the  presence  of  mind  of  an  engineer  ? — In 
my  opimon,  an  examination  would  not  be 
undertaken  by  any  of  the  men  in  charge  ot 
either  engines  or  boilers  without  study,  ana  if  a 
man  studies  and  reads  he  is  bound  to  improve 
himself,  both  from  a  practical  standpoint  as  well 
as  from  a  technical  one,  and  this  would  naturally 
helt)  him  in  calculating.  Before  he  commenced 
to  ao  anything  he  would  be  help^  in  prompt- 
ness. In  my  opinion,  it  helps  to  strengthen  his 
nerve  and  to  steady  his  mind,  if  I  might 
illustrate  it  in  my  own  way,  if  an  engineman  or 
boilerman  will  only  study  and  go  to  technical 
schools  and  improve  himself,  as  we  consider  he 
ought  to.     These  schools  are  a  great  privilege 

which 
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which  have  been  granted.  The  money  has  been 
granted  by  the  (rovemment  to  help  us  in  this 
matter,  and  in  my  opinion,  if  men  would  only 
take  advantage  of  it  to  improve  themselves  and 
study  as  well  as  practice,  this  would  fit  them, 
and  they  would  pay  less  attention  to  the  public- 
houses  and  loose  Ufe,  and  would  give  them- 
selves up  more  to  their  own  craft.  That  is 
rejilly  what  I  contend,  Sir,  would  help  them  in 
bringing  the  whole  of  their  brain  upon  their 
wort  It  would  help  them  so  far  as  acuteness 
and  presence  of  mina  are  concerned. 

1746.  But  how  should  you  test  it? — I  would 
test  it  in  this  way :  I  will  quote  you  a  case  at 
the  deep  pit,  Hanley,  in  connection  with  the 
Shelton  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  There  was 
an  engineman  in  charge  three  years  ago.  The 
engine-house  caught  fire.  The  oanksman  called 
out  to  the  engineman  to  stop  his  engine  and 
run,  but  the  engineman  went  on  coolly  with 
his  work  and  landed  his  cage  and  put  his  steam 
brake  on  and  turned  roima  to  the  nose  pipe  and 
kept  the  fire  at  bay  until  the  Corporation  Fire 
Brigade  arrived,  and  so  saved  the  concern.  Had 
the  engineman  done  as  the  banksman  told  him 
the  fire  would  have  caught  the  ropes,  and  both 
ropes  wotdd  have  gone  down  the  pit.  That  is 
wliat  we  call  presence  of  mind,  and  being  able  to 
act  in  case  of  emergency,  either  from  fire  or 
through  accident. 

1747.  That  man,  of  course,  was  worthy  of  con- 
siderable reward  for  the  work  that  he  did,  but  I 
am  afraid  that  we  do  not  get  any  nearer  to  the 
testing  examination  which  is  what  1  want  to 
^et  at.  But  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  carry  it 
further? — ^I  can  only  give  that  as  an  act  of 
presence  of  mind  in  case  of  emergency. 

Mr.  AUan^ 

1748.  You  believe,  from  vour  evidence,  tha 
the  chance  of  getting  a  certificate  for  knowledge 
of  their  business  would  be  a  great  incentive  to 
the  men  ? — I  do. 

1749.  I  suppose  that  you  are  aware  that  those 
men  who  come  to  examine  a  boiler,  who  are 
known  as  Boiler  Inspectors,  have  to  pass  an 
examination  ? — I  believe  so. 

1760.  They  would  not  get  their  job  without- 
There  are  a  great  number  of  your  men  who 
know  more  practically  about  boilers  and  engines 
than  even  the  men  wno  come  to  examine  them, 
you  think  ? — Yes. 

1751.  You  contend,  therefore,  that  yoin*  men 
have  as  much  right  to  be  recognised  by  the  State 
as  these  men  have  ? — ^Yes. 

1752.  Referring  to  the  Sharlston  Colliery  ex- 
plosion, you  have  said  here  that  at  the  time  of 
the  explosion  there  was  70  lbs.  pressure  on  ? 
-Yes. 

1753.  Now  I  suppose  that  if  a  regular  boiler 
man  had  been  there  there  would  not  have  been 
anything  like  that  pressure  on  ? — ^That  is  so. 

1754.  The  boiler  was  made  in  1879  and  was 
therefore  19  years  old,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
explosion  had  70  lbs.  on,  when  even  new,  it 
should  not  have  carried  more  than  60  lbs.  pres- 
sure ? — Yes. 

1755.  Therefore  the  absence  of  the  proper  man 
was  practically  the  cause  of  the  explosion  ? — Yes. 

0.24. 
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1756.  It  was  carrying  a  greater  pressure  than 
it  had  any- right  to  do  ?-— Yes. 

1757.  The  Board  of  Trade  Report  condemns 
severely  the  engineer  of  the  colliery  (the  engine- 
wright  as  he  is  called)  as  incompetent,  and  the 
boiierman  who  was  put  to  the  job  was  also  con- 
demned as  incompetent? — ^Yes.  He  was  only 
the  fireman.  ^ 

1758.  And  also  the  chargeman.  At  the  Board 
of  Trade  inquiry  the  whole  of  these  men  were 
condemned  as  incompetent  ? — Yes. 

1759.  I  take  it,  from  what  1  know  of  your  men, 
that  their  great  desire  is  to  improve  their  mental 
condition  and  also  their  practical  knowledge  of 
their  work  ? — Yes. 

1760.  You  think,  therefore,  that  the  grantinc* 
of  first  and  second  class  certificates  to  qualified 
enginemen  and  boilermen  ought  to  be  instituted 
by  the  State  ?  You  think  that  an  opportimity 
snould  be  given  ? — Yes. 

1761.  And  also  that  it  would  be  conducive  to 
their  moral  well  being  as  well  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Nannetti. 

1762.  An  honourable  member  on  the  other 
side  asked  you  with  reference  to  the  presence  of 
mind  of  the  men  in  charge  of  bouers  where 
explosions  take  place,  and  generally  whether 
want  of  presence  of  mind  is  tne  cause  of  many 
of  the  accidents.  Now,  if  a  man  passes  through 
an  examination  and  has  certificates  of  com- 
petency, would  it  not  reduce  the  number  of 
accidents  from  want  of  presence  of  mind  in  your 
opinion.  Is  not  the  want  of  presence  of  mind  in 
an  accident  set  up  through  the  man's  incom- 
petency ? — ^Yes. 

1763.  And,  if  he  passed  an  examination,  and 
was  qualified  to  take  charge  when  emergency 
arose,  he  would  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind  ? 
— In  my  opinion  he  wotdd  not. 

1764.  Your  answer  then  would  be,  that 
accidents  occurring  through  want  of  presence  of 
mind  are  occasioned  by  tne  party  in  charge  not 
having  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  duties  that 
he  is  set  to  look  after  ? — Yes. 

1765.  You  mentioned  a  labourer  who  was 
sent  to  attend  a  boiler  where  an  explosion  took 
place  with  loss  of  life  ? — Yes. 

1766.  Would  it  not  be  an  instance  in  point  of 
an  incompetent  man  being  sent  who  lost  his 
head    altogether,  simply   because   he   had    not 
technical  knowledge  of  what  he  was  set  to  do  ? 
—Yes. 

1767.  Your  contention  then  would  be,  that,  if 
men  had  to  pass  a  practical  examination,  and 
knew  their  business,  we  should  get  rid  of  this 
loss   of  presence    of  mind? — To  a  very  great 
extent. 

1768.  And,  as  a  result,  the  accidents  would 
not  occiu*  ? — Not  so  frequently  as  they  do. 

1769.  You  mentioned  Robert  McDermott  who 
was  the  inspector  ? — Yes. 

1770.  He  was  the  man  who  was  sent  to 
inspect  one  of  these  boilers  where  an  accident 
tooK  place.  What  class  of  man  would  he  be  ? 
Was  he  an  inspector  of  some  insurance  com- 
pany ? — He  was  an  inspector  of  the  Manchester 
Steam  Users'  Association. 

1771.  Was  he  an  engineer  ? — I  suppose  so  by 
holding  that  position. 

M  2  1772.  What 
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1772.  What  is  the  inspection  work  tiiat  the 
men  do.  Do  they  get  into  the  boiler  ? — No,  it  is 
simply  an  examination  of  the  fittings.  The 
inspector  of  an  insurance  company,  as  a  rule, 
carries  his  own  pressure  gauge,  and  there  is  for 
the  convenience,  not  onfy  of  him,  but  of  the 
firm,  a  loose  tap  or  cock  on  the  boiler,  for  fitting 
this  steam  gauge  to  know  the  pressure  correctly 
-with  their  own  gauge,  not  taking  the  one  on  the 
boiler. 

1773.  Are  the  boilers  cooled  down  for  the 
purpose  of  these  inspections? — No,  they  are 
imoer  working  pressure. 

1774.  Is  tnere  not  then  all  the  greiiter 
necessity  for  having  a  practical  man,  who  would 
^yQ  able  to  know  the  working  of  the  boiler,  and  to 
know  its  defects  ? — Yes. 

1776.  Is  it  possible  for  a  labourer  (taken,  as  in 
this  particular  case,  from  other  work — a  farm 
labourer  or  any  labourer — and  put  in  charge  of 
the  boiler)  to  Imow  the  defects  that  may  occur  or 
the  technical  points  of  the  boiler  ? — No. 

1776.  Your  contention  is  that  if  there  were 
practical  men  along  with  the  inspector  (I  do  not 
put  it  that  we  want  to  do  away  with  inspection) 
to  assist  the  inspectors,  it  would  minimise 
.accidents  in  a  great  measure  ? — Yes. 

1777.  And  tney  would  be  able  to  point  out  to 
-an  inspector  where  the  defect  was  ?— Yes. 

1778.  Where  they  might  be  afraid  themselves 
to  point  the  defects  out,  if  they  had  some  know- 
ledge of  these  things,  to  the  powers  that  be ;  if 
they  were  able  to  point  them  out  to  the  inspector 
the  inspector  would  not  be  afraid  to  do  it  ? — No. 

1779.  Consequently  the  lives,  not  only  of  the 
men  who  work  on  the  boilers,  but  of  people  all 
round,  wotdd  be  safeguarded  ? — Yes. 

1780.  You  mentioned  the  case  of  Montreal ; 
they  give  certificates  there  ? — Yes. 

1781.  The  certificate  is  for  a  year  ? — Yes. 

1782.  I  think  mjrself  that  a  year  is  too  short ; 
supposing  that  certificates  were  granted  for  five 
vears,  would  it  not  meet  the  difficulty  that  a 
man  might  not  be  a  sober  man  or  that  some 
•defect  might  be  set  up  in  his  mind  by  the  end 
of  that  time,  if  at  the  end  of  five  years  he  had  to 
<5ome  again  to  get  a  renewal  of  the  certificate  ? — 
The  association  in  Montreal,  from  the  informa- 
tion I  have  from  friends  there,  if  they  find  that  a 
man  loses  himself  (that  is,  gives  way  to  drink 
and  does  not  take  the  interest  in  his  craft  that 
he  should  take),  watch  him  and  they  report,  and 
his  examination  is  called  for. 

1783.  You  then  would  be  satisfied  if  this  Bill 
passes,  and  certificates  are  granted,  that  every 
live  years  at  least  a  man  should  apply  or  be 
called  upon  to  show  his  competency  ? — i^es. 

1784.  As  to  moral  character,  pliysical  ability, 
and  practical  ability  ? — Yes. 

1785.  And  you  think  that  bv  that  you  would 
set  up  a  better  class  of  men  ? — Ves. 

1786.  And  help  to  improve  the  moral  status 
•of  your  members  ? — Yes. 

1787.  As  well  as  the  practical  status.  Now, 
you  mentioned  derrick  cranes;  what  class  of 
men  are  put  in  charge  of  the  boilers  to  look  after 
those  derrick  cranes  ? — From  my  experience  the 
-contractor,  knowing  the  seriousness  of  a  boiler 
explosion  with  a  derrick  crane,  takes  care  to 
engage  good  men,  and  when  he  has  them  keeps 
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them.  The  bulk  of  them  are  paid  well.  Those 
who  belong  to  us  are  paid  well,  and  contractors 
as  a  rule  very  rarely  change  such  men. 

1788.  These  are  competent  men  ? — Yes,  they 
are. 

1789.  You  would  not  find  a  labourer  put  to 
take  charge  of  them  ? — No. 

1790.  He  could  not  do  it  ?-- No. 

1791.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  boilers  and 
engines  driving  machinery  in  factories  and  works 
in  the  city  ? — Yes. 

1792.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  your 
experience  is  with  the  class  of  men  who  are  put 
to  take  charge  of  them.  Let  me  take  a  case  in 
point :  a  newspaper  office,  for  instance  ? — My 
experience  of  newspaper  offices  is  that  we  have 
many  of  our  members  at  those  works,  and  a 
good  many  of  them  are  certificated  men  who 
have  been  in  the  mercantile  department.  There 
is  a  great  interest  taken  by  printing  employers, 
as  a  rule.  They  get  as  good  men  as  they  can, 
knowing  the  danger  and  the  loss  to  them  by  the 
explosion  of  a  boiler,  which  is  generally  in  the 
same  building,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the 
whole  of  the  printers  and  the  wrappers,  and  the 
sewers,  &c.,  in  connection  with  the  trade. 

1793.  May  we  understand  that  the  man  ^vho 
is  in  charge  of  the  boiler  also  runs  the  engine  as 
well  ?— Yes. 

1794.  Consequently  he  would  require  to  have 
a  knowledge  oi  firing,  and  the  technical  work  ot 
rimning  an  engine  ? — ^Yes. 

1795.  Have  you  ever  known  incompetent  men 
put  to  that  class  of  work  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  known 
men  put  to  that  class  of  work  who  had  not  th(» 
requisite  knowledge,  and  whose  case  we  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  printers  to,  and  also 
of  the  Typographical  Association,  and  they  have 
supported  us  in  our  contention,  and,  as  a  rule, 
they  have  advised  and  suggested.  I  know  it  is 
a  delicate  matter  for  interference,  but  on  several 
occasions  they  have  put  a  word  in  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

1796.  Is  it  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
man  in  charge  of  an  engine  and  boiler  driving 
the  machinery  of  a  large  works  where  there  are 
two  or  three  hundred  people,  should  be  a  skilled 
mechanic,  I  will  say,  because  he  has  to  serve  his 
time  ? — Yes. 

1797.  Do  not  take  it  that  I  use  the  word 
"  mechanic  "  in  the  sense  of  an  engine-fitter,  but 
he  should  be  a  man  who  had  graduated,  and 
would  know  what  he  was  doing  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

1798.  Do  you  think,  with  regard  to  a  man 
who  is  in  charge  of  such  an  engine  and  boiler, 
that  it  would  be  a  proper  thing  to  have  him 
engaged  in  firing  and  setting  his  engines  going, 
and  flien  that  he  should  go  away  and  be  called 
on  to  do  other  class  of  work  ?  Would  not  his 
attention  be  required  at  all  times  to  look  after 
his  boiler  and  engine  ? — I  think  so. 

1799.  If  a  man  was  certificated,  he  would 
consider  that  that  was  his  duty,  and  no  other  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

1800.  You  were  asked  about  those  whom  you 
represent  ? — Yes. 

1801.  How  do  you  ascertain  the  views  of  the 
men  ?    You  do  not  come  into  contact  with  them 

personally 
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personally,  do  you ;  but  you  have  some  process 
oy  which  you  get  to  know  the  general  opinion 
•of  the  members  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1802.  As  to  this,  or  any  other  question? — 
Yes. 

1803.  Kindly  explain  how  it  is  done  ? — It  is 
•done  by  oorresponaence.  If  I  had  been  aware 
that  I  should  have  been  asked  that  question,  I 
should  have  brought  you  letters  from  the  York- 
ishire  Enginemen's  Association,  which  works 
in  close  proximity  to  ours.  Then  there  is 
the  Northern  District  Society  of  Enginemen  on 
the  Tees,  and  on  the  East  Coast.  There  are  two 
societies  there  that  I  am  in  correspondence  with, 
who  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  come 
before  this  committee,  or  send  representatives, 
to  give  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  There 
sxe  also  two  Associations  in  London  (I  can 
jspeak  with  their  authority),  who  are  in  favour  of 
tnis  measure,  and  they  will  also  be  pleased  to 
send  witnesses  to  give  evidence. 

1804.  You  have  resolutions  passed  at,  what  I 
may  call,  your  delegate  meetings  ? — That  is  so. 
There  have  been  resolutions"  passed  at  the 
.assembly  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  in 
favour  of  the  Bill ;  there  have  also  been  resolu- 
tions passed  at  the  Federation  of  Enginemen 
which  has  upwards  of  13,000  members,  and 
there  have  also  been  resolutions  passed  in  favour 
•of  this  measure  becoming  law  by  the  association 
that  I  have  mentioned. 

1806.  My  point  is  not  as  to  who  have  passed 
resolutions.  1  was  asking  you  whether  at  your 
•delegate  meetings  resolutions  are  not  -sent  and 
Approved  by  majorities  ? — Yes. 

1 806.  And  in  that  way  you  gather  the  opinion 
•of  your  members  ? — That  is  so. 

Mr.  Jdcoby, 

1807.  You  have  seen  this  Bill  ?— Yes. 

1808.  In  your  opinion  would  it  in  any  way 
harass  employers  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

1809.  Would  it  in  any  way  curtail  the  scope 
for  getting  enginemen  and  boilermen,  if  cer- 
tificates were  granted  ? — No. 

1810.  There  would  be  plenty  of  men  to  be 
got  ? — In  my  opinion  there  would. 

1811.  You  consider  that  this  Bill  would 
insure  the  safety  of  those  who  are  working 
them,  and  those  who  are  connected  with  works 
in  connection  with  which  engines  and  boilers 
are  used  ? — Yes. 

1812.  You  have  given  the  committee  a  long 
.account  of  serious  accidents.  In  your  opinion 
would  some  of  those  accidents  have  been. pre- 
vented had  there  been  certificated  men  in 
charce  of  the  engines  and  boilers  ? — There 
would  in  my  opinion. 

1813.  A  question  was  asked  you  about  a 
resolution  jMussed  by  the  Rochdale  Chamber  of 
•Commerce  in  favour  of  this  Bill  ? — ^Yes. 

1814.  I  think  you  said  that  your  information 
came  from  your  local  branch  secretary  at 
Rochdale  ?— Yes. 

1815.  Is  he  a  reliable  man  ? — Yes,  in  my 
opinion  he  is. 

1816.  You  have  no  doubt  that  he  supplied 
you  with  accurate  information? — ^No,  it  it  is 
necessary  I  can  get  the  letter,  and  also  the 
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opinion  of  the  chairman  of  the  Chamber  of 
Cfommerce  for  that  date. 

1817.  Now  you  believe  that  if  certificates  or 
licenses  were  granted  by  the  Government  some- 
what in  the  form  of  the  license  which  you  put 
in,  as  granted  by  the  Corporation  of  Montreal 
that  would  meet  the  case  as  regards  the  e£Sciency 
of  the  men  employed? — Yes,  I  do,  but  I  might  add 
this  if  you  will  allow  me.  Of  course  I  have  never 
attended  before  a  Board  of  Trade  Inspector,  but 
in  my  opinion  they  should  examine  tne  man  in 
the  particular  craft  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
For  instance,  if  he  was  a  derrick-crane  man  on 
large  buildings  they  should  examine  him  on 
that  particular  business.  If  he  was  at  iron  and 
steel  works  they  should  examine  him  in  connec- 
tion with  the  particular  class  of  boilers  at  iron 
and  steel  worxs,  what  we  call  rastrick  boilers, 
that  is  upright  boilers  and  fiimace  flues  that 

fenerate  steam.  At  times  there  is  an  intense 
eat  passing  through  those  boilers,  and  they  use 
the  water  rapidly.  They  should  require  a  boiler- 
man  to  pass  an  examination  on  that  particular 
boiler. 

1818.  A  special  examination  for  this  class  of 
boiler? — ^Yes.  At  times  no  one,  except  the 
boilerman,  could  tell  where  the  water  was  in 
the  boiler.  The  gauge  glass  would  not  tell.  No 
one  could  tell  by  the  gauge  glass.  It  is  only  by 
practical  experience  that  this  knowledge  is 
gained  in  that  class  of  boiler. 

1819.  Do  you  consider  the  2fi.  6d.  or  58.  that 
a  man  woula  have  to  pay  for  his  certificate  a 
burden  oti  the  working  class  ? — I  do  not. 

1820.  You  consider  that  there  would  be  no 
objection  amongst  the  enginemen  and  boilermen 
of  your  society  and  other  societies  if  they  could 
get  certificates  under  this  Bill  through  paying 
2«.  6d.  or  5»,  ? — There  would  not.  I  Imow 
hundreds  who  give  as  much  as  16^.,  18«.,  and 
20«.  for  books  on  engineering  to  improve  them- 
selves. 

1821.  They  would  be  willing,  you  think,  to  do 
that  providea  they  could  get  certificates  ? — They 
would. 

Mr.  Crean. 

1822.  Your  evidence  was  divided  into  two 
main  points,  and  the  first  was  as  to  the  com- 
petency necessary  for  men  to  take  charge  of 
boilers  ? — ^Yes. 

1823.  And  the  second  was  as  to  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  inspection  to  guard  against  acci- 
dent ?— Yea. 

1824.  In  the  first  case  you  believe  that  this 
Bill  if  passed  into  law  will  be  an  advantage  to 
the  general  public  by  securing,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  secure  them,  competent  men  to  take 
charge  ? — I  do. 

1825.  And  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
you  would  wish  to  see  it  passed  into  law  ? — ^Yes. 

1826.  I  am  speaking  now  in  reference  to  your 
society.  Now  as  to  the  inspectors  and  their 
present  system  of  inspecting  ooilers  I  want  to 
ask  one  or  two  questions  just  to  focus  your 
evidence.  You  say  that  they  take  no  notice  of 
the  man  who  is  in  charge  when  they  are 
examining  a  boiler,  and  that  when  they  warn 
them  they  simply  treat  the  warning  with  con- 
tempt ? — There  are  such  cases.     I  must  say  that 
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some  inspectors  do   treat   the   men  somewhat 
indifferently. 

1827.  You  gave  evidence  from  your  own  per- 
sonal experience  of  an  instance  where  the  in- 
spector was  killed  through  his  folly  in  neglecting 
tne  advice  of  an  experienced  man  in  charge  of  the 
boUer.  Now  do  you  think  that  if  the  men  in 
charge  of  the  boilers  were  men  certified  by  the 
Home  Office  as  being  competent  men  the  in- 
spectors would  pay  more  attention  to  the 
warnings  of  the  men  in  charge  ? — I  do. 

1828.  And  for  that  reason  the  present  in- 
efficient inspection  would  be  improved  in  direct 
correspondence  with  the  improvement  of  the 
man  in  charge  ? — ^Yes. 

1829.  The  inspector  would  have  sufficient 
reliance  on  the  man  in  charge  to  believe  what 
he  said,  knowing  that  he  was  a  certified  man  ? — 
Yes. 

1830.  The  experience  of  inspectors  is  such 
that  they  are  under  the  impression  that  any 
class  of  man  is  good  enough  to  put  in  chaise  of 
a  boiler,  and  that,  therefore,  they  set  no  value 
on  his  opinion,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad ;  the 
experience  of  the  inspector  is  that,  as  there  is 
no  definite  system  of  appointing  a  man  to  a 
boiler,  incompetent  men  are  put  in  charge? — 
Yes. 

1831.  The  inspector  considers  himself  superior 
to  the  man  in  charge  ? — ^Yes. 

1832.  And  he  considers  himself  superior  in 
his  knowledge  of  the  work  that  he  is  dealing 
with  ? — Unfortunately  that  is  so. 

1833.  You  beUeve  that  this  delusion  would  be 
immediately  dispelled  if  the  inspector  knew  that 
the  man  in  charge  was  certified  to  be  a  com- 
petent man  ? — Yes. 

1834.  He  would  then  set  some  value  on  the 
advice  that  he  received  from  him  ? — Yes. 

1835.  And,  probably,  would  be  likely  to  ask 
some  question  about  tne  boiler  ? — Yes. 

1836.  Now,  do  you  think  that  an  odd  explo- 
sion or  two  in  a  neighbourhood  would  help 
insurance  companies  to  get  more  insurers  ? — 
No. 

1837.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  employers  saw 
in  their  immediate  neighbourhood  that  boilers 
exploded,  it  would  encourage  them  to  get  their 
boilers  insured  ? — ^Yes. 

1838.  Therefore,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
accurate  inspection  by  the  insurance  inspectors  ? 
— I  think  there  is  not. 

Sir  Thomoba  Wrightson, 

1839.  With  r^ard  to  these  overwinding  acci- 
dents, you  have  not  mentioned  many  cases,  but 
I  will  take  them  as  they  come ;  in  the  case  of 
the  Cradley  Heath  accident,  I  sec  that  that 
accident  was  due  to  the  man  in  chaise  having 
disobeyed  the  rules  of  the  Coal  Mines  Kogulation 
Act,  which  distinctly  makes  it  clear  that  a  man 
must  not  leave  his  engine  ? — That  is  so. 

1840.  Therefore  that  accident  would  hardly 
be  provided  against  by  having  certificated  engine- 
men  ;  this  man,  in  his  evidence,  distinctly  states 
that  he  was  aware  that,  in  leaving  his  post,  he 
was  doing  wrong  ? — That  is  so, 

1841.  In  what  way  would  a  certificate  have 
prevented  that  man  doing  wrong  whatever  his 
motive    might   have  been.      His  motive  does 
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not  appear  to  have  been  a  very  wrong  one.  It 
was  to  assist  a  man  at  a  certain  time  when  he 
was  not  in  danger,  but  in  some  little  difficulty  ? 
— I  will  try  to  explain  it  from  our  standpoint. 
If  this  man  had  been  an  experienced  man,  that 
is  if  his  experience  had  been  longer  in  that  par- 
ticular class  of  work,  he  would  have  taken  more 
interest  in  it.  If  he  had  passed  an  examination 
it  would  have  proved  that  he  had  been  studying 
in  this  particular  direction,  which  would  have 
improved  his  mind,  and  he  would  have  known 
that,  by  going  away  from  his  work,  he  was 
breaking  the  24th  rule,  and  in  my  opinion  he 
would  have  stayed  at  his  position  and  allowed 
someone  else  to  go  to  assist  But  because  they 
were  wanting  to  get  along  faster  with  the  water 
drawing  he  n^lects  his  own  work  to  do  some- 
thing else,  and  then  the  engines  b^n  to  creep 
and  it  unnerves  him,  as  it  were.  He  gets  lost 
and  runs  back  and  does  what  he  would  not  have 
done  had  he  been  coolly  following  his  employ- 
ment as  he  ought  to  have  been. 

1842*  For  how  long  had  this  man  been  wind- 
ing ? — Only  about  two  years.  He  was  a  young 
man. 

1843.  You  are  aware  that  this  Bill  only  stipu- 
lates that  one  year's  experience  in  winding  is 
sufficient  to  qualify  a  man  for  his  certificate  for 
past  services,  but  this  man  had  had  two  years 
past  services,  and  therefore  he  could  have  been 
certificated  under  this  BUI  ? — ^Yes,  that  Ls  so  to 
that  extent,  but  that  wotdd  not  have  shown  that 
he  had  been  trying  to  improve  himself  in  order 
to  pass  an  examination. 

1844.  But  he  was  fully  aware  that  he  was 
doing  wrong  in  leaving  his  position,  and  that 
was  the  cause  of  the  accident  ? — I  question 
whether  he  knew  that  he  was  doing  wrong.  If 
he  had  read  the  rules  he  would  nave  known 
that  he  was  doing  wron^. 

1845.  He  seems  to  nave  admitted  it  in  his 
examination.  Now  the  next  case  was  the 
Church  Gresley  Colliery.  In  that  instance  there 
were  10  men  descending  in  the  cage  and  there 
appears  to  have  been  some  special  appliance 
attached  to  this  engine  ? — Yes. 

1846.  Which  was  not  usually  employed? — 
The  automic  cut-off  which  was  attached  to  the 
engine  was  to  cut  off  steam  immediately  the 
engine  gained  a  certain  speed  in  ascending  to 
stop  overwinding  or  to  tend  in  that  direction. 
With  the  cage  descending  the  engine  man  care- 
lessly, or  ignorantly  allowed  the  engines  to  gain 
more  speed  than  he  ought  to  have  done. 

1847.  But  would  there  be  a  greater  speed  than 
with  the  ascending  rope  ? — ^Yes. 

1848.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  ascending  rope 
moves  at  the  same  speed  as  the  descending  rope, 
both  being  attached  ? — Yes. 

1849.  1  do  not  quite  see  why  the  apparatus 
does  not  have  the  same  eftect  in  reducing  the 
velocity  of  the  descending  cage  as  it  does  in  re- 
ducing the  velocity  of  tne  ascending  ca^e? — 
It  had  the  effect  that  it  cut  off  the  steam.  Un- 
fortunately the  engine  had  got  beyond  his  control,, 
and  when  he  wished  to  use  baffling,  that  is  to 
put  the  steam  against  the  cvlinder  to  check  the 
engine,  the  automatic  cut-off  had  taken  the  steam 
from  his  cylinder,  and  he  lost  his  presence  of 
mind  and  he  could  not  understand  why  the  steam 

had 
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had  not  acted,  and  he  did  not  think  about  his 
steam  brake.  That  was  owing  to  want  of  expe- 
rience, in  our  opinion. 

1850.  Was  this  an  apparatus  which  had  been 
applied  to  this  engine  for  the  first  time  ? — It  had 
been  applied 

1851.  But  it  was  an  experimental  arrange- 
ment ? — No.  It  is  in  existence  on  a  good  many 
engines. 

1852.  Has  it  been  applied  much  since  ? — Not 
to  that  engine.    They  took  it  off  at  once. 

1853.  But  has  it  been  applied  to  other  winding 
^arrangements  ? — Yes. 

1854.  And  satisfactorily  ? — It  is  working. 

1855.  But  this  man  had  no  experience  of  it  ? 
— He  had  no  experience  of  it. 

1856.  And  that  was  the  cause  of  the  accident  ? 
—Yes. 

1857.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two 
with  regard  to  that  boiler  accident  which  you 
describe  as  having  been  caused  three  hours  after 
a  new  man  had  oeen  placed  in  charge  ? — That 
was  at  Southern  and  Richardson's,  Doncaster 
Street,  Sheffield. 

1858.  You  stated  in  the  latter  part  of  your 
•evidence  that  a  pediment  had  accumulated  in  the 
^uge  glass  ? — I  only  surmised  that. 

1859.  Which  was  probably  the  cause  of  that  ? 
— I  surmised  that  by  the  dripping  of  the  pipe. 

1860.  That  would  be  a  very  slow  sedimentary 
•deposit  gradually  increasing  ? — No,  not  very  slow. 

It  IS  very  quick  sometimes. 

1861.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  three  hours  after  that  man  had  come  on 
that  that  sedimentary  deposit  could  have  taken 
place  ? — If  proper  attention  had  been  given  to 
the  gauge  glasses,  and  they  had  been  properly 
fitted  with  indiarubber  wheezes,  and  he  haS 
known  his  duty  he  could  have  blown  them  out 
properly,  and  he  would  have  known  exactly  what 
the  level  of  the  water  was. 

1862.  If  the  sedimentary  deposit  which  had 
taken  place  had  taken  place  while  the  other  man 
was  in  charge  he  would  have  been  responsible, 
would  he  not  ? — He  would  have  been,  but  he 
would  not  stay  because  he  was  not  supplied  with 
the  appliances  that  he  required. 

1863.  Now  with  regard  to  the  Redcar  accident ; 
are  you  aware  of  the  fa^ct  that  that  explosion  was 
due  to  a  seam  rip  ? — Yes. 

1864.  Are  you  aware  that  a  seam  rip  is  caused 
by  the  gradual  change  of  the  structure  of  the 
material  of  the  boiler  by  changes  of  temperature  ? 
—Yes. 

1865.  And  that  that  is  always  recognised  to  be 
4in  extremelv  difficult  thing  to  observe  when  the 
plates  have  "become  dangerous  ? — Yes. 

1866.  Do  you  think  that  a  certificate  of  this 
kind  would  enable  a  man  to  be  able  to  judge  of 
that  better  than  a  boiler  inspector  representing  a 
firm  who  took  a  pecuniary  nsk  in  insuring  those 
boilers  ? — I  contend  that  if  a  boilerman  will  take 
an  intelligent  interest  in  the  craft  that  he  isfollow- 
ing  and  technically  educate  himself,  as  well  as 
practically,  he  is  equal  to  a  boiler  inspector. 

Chairman, 

1867.  You  answered  a  question  of  Mr.  Jacoby*s, 
when  he  asked   vou   whether  this  Bill  would 
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ensure  safety,  in   the  affirmative  ? — I  was  not 
aware  of  that. 

1868.  The  question  that  Mr.  Jacoby  put  to 
you  was  "Would  this  Bill  ensure  safety,"  and 
you  said  "  Yes "  ? — To  a  very  great  extent  it 
would  ensure  safety. 

1869.  The  point  that  I  want  to  be  clear  upon 
is  whether  you  think  that  the  mere  obtaining  of 
a  certificate  of  competency  would  do  away  with 
the  dangers  which  arise  from  the  moral  failure 
in  some  cases  of  men,  drunkenness  and  bad 
habits,  and  that  kind  of  thing  ? — Yes,  from  this 
standpoint:  Of  course,  holoing  the  certificate 
itself  would  not,  possibly,  but  it  is  the  gradual 
process  through  which  a  man  would  have  to  go 
to  obtain  the  certificate  that  would  give  him 
that  fitness  which  we  consider  is  necessary. 

1870.  You  think  that  he  would  be  a  better 
type  of  man  ? — Yes ;  he  would  take  more  interest 
inliis  work 

1871.  You  also,  in  reply  to  a  question  that 
Mr.  Jacoby  put  to  you,  spoKe  about  an  examina- 
tion for  particular  classes  of  boilers  and  engines 
being  necessary  ?-Ye8. 

1872.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  provision 
for  that  in  the  Bill,  is  there  ? — The  Bill  is  what 
I  should  think  is  practically  a  skeleton  of  which 
you  have  the  covering. 

1873.  And  you  think  that  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  authority  carrying  out 
this  examination  should  not  only  be  empowered 
to  give  a  general  certificate,  but  should  oe  em- 
powered to  give  certificates  of  competency  for 
any  special  classes  of  boilers  or  engines  ? — In 
my  opmion  it  would  be  necessary. 

1874.  You  referred  to  the  Rastrick  boiler  ? — 
Yes. 

1875.  That  is  a  type  that  is  rapidly  going  into 
disuse,  is  it  not  ? — To  a  very  great  extent ;  but 
there  are  very  many  in  use  yet. 

1876.  I  rather  took  it,  from  an  answer  that 
you  gave  to  a  question  put  to  you  by  an  honour- 
able Member,  that  you  thought  that  an  occa- 
sional explosion  of  a  steam  boiler  rather  helped 
the  insurance  companies  to  get  fresh  work,  and 
induced  people  to  come  forward  and  insure  their 
boilers  who  otherwise  would  not  have  done  so  ? 
— ^I  am  not  aware  that  I  answered  that  that 
would  help  an  insurance  company. 

1877.  I  think,  in  answer  to  a  qiiestion  by  Mr. 
Crean,  you  gave  that  answer.  1  think  it  left 
that  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  Committee  ? 
— ^I  did  not  intend  to  give  that  answer. 

1878.  I  felt  quite  sure  that  you  did  not,  and 
that  is  why  I  asked  the  question  ? — No,  I  did 

not. 

1879.  I  will  put  another  question  which  will 
perhaps  bring  out  your  view.  Is  it  not  the  case 
that  the  number  of  explosions  in  inspected 
boilers  is  much  less  tha.n  the  number  of  exnlo- 
sions  in  the  case  of  uninspected  boilers  ? — That 
is  so. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

1880.  Do  you  encourage  the  members  of  your 
association  to  attend  technical  schools,  where 
there  are  such  available  ?  —I  think  you  may  take 

it 
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it  for  granted  that  I  do,  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
am  the  Chairman  of  the  Technical  School  of  the 
Corporation  of  Rotherham. 

1881.  And  do  those  technical  schools  grant 
certificates  ? — The  men  are  examined  and  get 
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certain  certificates  in  the  "  Applied  Mechanics  " 
department.  They  get  certificates  from  the 
Science  Department. 

1882.  In  practice  is  it  found  an  advantage  to 
a  man  at  a  colliery  if  he  has  a  certificate  ?— It?is. 


Mr.  John  Robert  Green,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 

1883.  You  represent  here  the  National  Union 
of  Enginemen,  Cranemen,  and  Boilermen  of 
Great  Britain  ? — Yes. 

1884.  You  served  part  of  your  term  of  appren- 
ticeship at  the  shops  of  the  South  Yorkshire 
Railway  Company  ? — ^Yes.  You  will  bear  with 
me  because  I  caught  a  cold  coming  here. 

1885.  Certainly ;  I  will  read  your  proof  for  you. 
You  have  worked  as  engine  tenter  and  runner 
cutter-off  for  the  Swinton  Iron  Works  for  about 
18  months  ? — ^Yes. 

1886.  You  left  them  and  worked  for  a  small 
colliery  at  Kilnhurst,  drawing  coal  out  of  a 
coal-pit  for  a  period  of  18  months  ? — Yes. 

1887.  You  then  entered  the  service  of  the 
Albion  Steel  and  Iron  Works  at  Sheffield,  and 
took  charge  of  a  beam  engine  for  about  12 
months  ? — ^Yes. 

1888.  Afterwards  vou  entered  the  service  of 
the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire 
Railway  Company  and  worked  as  firemen  for 
four  years  and  six  months  ? — Yes. 

1889.  You  then  left  their  service  and  worked 
as  fitter  for  the  Sheffield  Gas  Company  at  their 
Neepsend  Station  for  one  year  ? — ^Y es. 

1890.  You  then  went  to  Messrs.  Cammell  and 
Company  to  take  charge  of  a  pair  of  engines, 
whore  you  worked  for  about  four  years,  leaving 
their  service  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Sheffield 
smelting  Company,  where  you  worked  as  engine 
man  for  12  months  ? — ^Yes. 

1891.  You  then  entered  the  service  of  Messrs. 
Price  and  Sons,  Sheffield,  as  en^neer,  having  sole 
charge  of  engines,  boilers,  machinery,  and  electric 
light  installation,  where  you  remained  for  18 
years  and  3  months  ? — Yes. 

1892.  You  left  there  to  go  to  Messrs.  Allen  and 
Co.,  Sheffield,  to  take  charge  of  one  turn  of 
their  power  plant,  and  remained  >vith  that  com- 
pany 12  months  ? — Yes. 

1893.  You  left  their  service  to  become  Smoke 
Inspector  for  the  Sheffield  Corporation,  where 
you  are  at  present  ? — ^Yes. 

1894.  You  wish  to  give  your  reasons  why  men 
in  charge  of  engines  and  boilers  should  be  com- 
petent?—Yes. 

1895.  In  the  first  place  you  wish  to  state  that, 
even  when  boilers  and  engines  are  insured  on  the 
group  system,  the  boilers  only  have  one  thorough 
inspection  once  in  12  months  ? — Yes. 

1896.  That  is  an  internal  and  an  external 
examination ;  they  have  an  occasional  examina- 
tion when  working  to  test  gauge  cocks  and 
safety  valves  which,  in  many  instances,  is  only  a 
cursory  one  ? — Yes. 

1897.  And  your  35  years*  experience,  during 
20  years  of  which  you  have  been  engineer  in 
charge  of  steam  plants,  has  proved  to  you  the 
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necessity  of  the  men  in  charge  of  engines  and 
boilers  being  thoroughly  competent  ? — Yes. 

1898.  In  your  opinion  there  are  several  reasons 
in  regard  to  boilers:  first,  that  one  thorough 
examination  in  12  months  is  insufficient,  and 
there  are  frequently  circumstances  arising^ 
that  require  attention  and  the  exercise  of  good 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  attendant  ? — ^Yes. 

1899.  A  case  in  point  occurred  within  your 
knowledge  about  the  year  1881  ? — Yes. 

1900.  1  ou  had  charge  .then,  of  a  modem  steam 
plant,  which  in  those  days  was  considered  to  be 
working  at  a  high  pressure.  One  day,  after  the 
boiler  had  only  worked  a  few  months,  you  noticed 
something  verv  peculiar  about  the  boiler  fittings 
that  demanded  instant  attention.  At  the  earliest 
opportunity  you  blew  the  steam  off,  and  then 
ran  the  water  out  of  the  boiler.  As  soon  as  you 
could  enter  the  boiler  you  did,  when  you  found 
that,  by  some  means,  hydrofluoric  acicf  had  been 
introduced  into  the  boiler  with  the  feed  water, 
and  the  action  of  the  acid  was  of  such  a  serious 
nature  that,  for  a  space  of  from  three  to  four 
inches  all  round  the  inside  of  the  boiler  shell  in 
the  steam  space  you  could,  with  a  pocket  knife, 
pare  away  a  certain  portion  of  the  iron  ? — Yes. 

1901.  This  boiler  was  situated  alongside  of  a 
public  day  school  where  some  300  to  400  children 
attended,  and  in  vour  opinion  the  result,  if  an 
inefficient  person  had  been  in  charge,  would  have 
been  very  grave  ? — ^Yes.  . 

1902.  You  think,  in  justice  to  the  firm,  you 
must  state  that  the  firm  took  great  care  and  pre- 
caution to  obtain  efficient  men  ? — Yes. 

1903.  They  engaged  a  first  class  consulting 
engineer  to  examine  applicants  for  the  position 
of  engineman  ? — ^Yes. 

1904.  Then  some  little  while  after  the  above 
occurrence  you  went  to  be  engineer  at  a  mill,  to 
take  sole  charge  of  engines,  boilers,  and 
machinerj'-.  After  being  there  for  several  years, 
one  of  the  boilers  had  been  laid  off  for  the 
annual  inspection.  The  inspector  examined  the 
boiler  internally  and  externally.  He  made  no- 
verbal  report  as  to  the  boiler  not  being  fit  for 
work,  but  your  custom  was  to  make  a  thorough 
examination  yourself,  and  in  going  through  tne 
boiler  you  examined  carefully  the  angle  iron  in 
the  end  plates  for  grooving,  likewise  tne  circular 
and  longitudinal  seams  for  grooving.  On  going 
into  the  boiler  bottom  you  noticed  longitudmally 
and  about  level  ^vith  tne  fire  line  grooving  ana 
corrosion.  Upon  a  careful  examination  you 
found  the  whole  length  of  both  fire  boxes  cor- 
roded very  badly  and  unfit  for  working  ? — Yes. 

1905.  You  reported  to  the  senior  member  of 
the  firm  the  serious  condition  of  the  boiler,  and 

reported 
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reported  that  before  the  boiler  was  put  to  work 
.again  new  fire  boxes  would  have  to  be  put  in  ? — 

1906.  A  report  which  he  could  scarcely  believe, 
<K>nsidering  that  the  inspector  had  not  said  any- 
thing regarding  the  matter.  Upon  your  sugges- 
tion he  telephoned  to  the  foreman  of  a  boiler 
works  in  the  town  to  come  and  make  an  inde- 

Eendent  examination  and  report  thereon,  which 
e  did,  corroborating  your  statement  ? — Yes. 

1907.  New  fire  boxes  were  put  in,  and  a  few 
other  little  thin^  were  done,  at  a  cost  of  66i. 
The  firm  being  situated  in  a  densely  populated 

5 art  of  the  town,  not  more  than  18  feet  from 
welling-houses,  you  think  the  above  instance 
•demonstrates  the  necessity  of  the  men  being 
fully  qualified  before  taking  charge  of  engines 
And  boilers? — I  do. 

1908.  And  many  of  the  men's  societies  have 
been  for  years  endeavouring  to  teach  the  mem- 
bers by  giving  lectures  upon  various  subjects 
in  connection  with  steam  boilers  to  make  tnem 
mora  efficient,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons,  and, 
in  a  great  measure,  is  the  cause  of  there  not 
l)eing  more  accidents  than  there  are  now  ? — Yes. 

1909.  Then  there  is  another  instance  within 
your  knowledge  which  occurred  in  Sheffield,  at 
a  mill  adjoining  a  large  Church  day-school.  A 
man  with  very  little  practical  knowledge,  work- 
ing an  engine  and  firing  a  Lancashire  boiler,  was 
going  about  his  everyday  work  as  usual  when  a 
person  thought  he  smelt  a  peculiar  smell,  drew 
the  attention  of  the  man  at  the  boiler  to  it, 
disking  him  at  the  same  time  if  all  was  right 
with  the  boUer  ? — ^Yes. 

1910.  The  man  replied  "  Yes  " ;  but  upon  the 
boiler  being  examined  it  was  found  to  be  short 
of  water,  the  crown  sheets  of  the  internal  tubes 
being  red-hot.  The  damper  was  dropped  to 
keep  cold  air  from  rushing  through,  and  to  try 
to  prevent  sudden  contraction,  but  the  boiler 
was  completely  ruined  and  had  to  be  replaced 
by  a  new  one  ? — It  had. 

1911.  There  is  every  reason,  in  your  opinion, 

to  believe  that  if  it  had  not  been  through  the 

person  calling  the  fireman's  attention  to  the 

«mell  a  serious  accident,  perhaps  accompanied 

by  fital  results,  would  have  occurred  ? — It  would 

have  been  so.      It   was  at    the  Crown   Mills, 

Sheffield. 

« 

Mr.  TomliTidon. 

1912.  What  is  the  date  ? — It  would  be  about 
1892  as  far  as  I  can  remember. 

1913.  There  is  one  other  instance  that  you 
wish  to  place  before  the  Committee.  A  few  years 
ago  in  the  same  town  a  man  at  a  fetctory  was 
employed  as  engine  tenter,  who  had  no  knowledge 
of  an  engine  any  further  than  simply  starting  and 
stopping  it.  One  dav  the  engine  commenced  to 
work  very  irreeularlv.  Although  he  could  not 
feil  to  observe  that  the  engine  was  not  working 
right,  and  some  persons  spoke  to  him  about  the 
irregular  working  of  the  engine,  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do  to  rectify  matters.  He  continued  to 
work  it  with  the  result  that  it  ran  away  and  a 
£fttal  accident  oceiurred? — Two  persons  were 
killed. 

1914  The  verdict  m  this  case  was  accidiHital 
death,  and  in  your  opinion  it  would  have  been 
0.24. 
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obviated  had  the  engine  man  been  a  practical 
and  an  efficient  person  ? — Yes. 

1915.  That  is  the  general  evidence  which  you 
wish  to  give  before  the  Committee  ? — Certainly. 

1916.  There  is  one  question  that  I  should  like 
to  ask  you  arising  out  of  that  evidence.  In  the 
case  that  you  refer  to,  where  you  yourself  were 
the  means  of  preventing  an  accident  in  the  work 
in  which  you  were  employed  after  the  boiler  had 
been  inspected,  j^ou  were  the  person  in  charge  ? 
— I  was  the  engineer  there,  and  I  had  complete 
charge  of  the  machinery  and  plant. 

1917.  Have  you  passed  any  examination,  and 
do  you  hold  any  certificate  ?^-I  passed  an  exami-^ 
natioil  and  got  a  first  class  certificate  in  1879.  It 
was  when  the  Engine  and  Boilers  Bill  was  intro- 
duced. Various  Members  of  Parliament,  along 
with  Mr.  Houldsworth,  the  Member  for  Manches- 
ter; said  that  engine  men  should  pass  an  exami- 
nation. The  society  to  which  1  belong,  and  ot 
which  I  was  the  Secretary  then,  was  the 
Associated  Engineers  of  Sheffield,  now  amalga- 
mated with  the  National  Amalgamated  Union  of 
Engine  Men,  of  which  Mr.  Copley  is  the  Greneral 
Secretary.  The  society  to  which  I  belong  asked 
me  if  I  had  any  objection  to  passing  an  examina- 
tion. I  said  certainly  not,  and  I  was  examined  by 
Michael  Reynolds,  tnat  man  who  has  written  so 
many  books.  I  think  that  he  was  the  Superintend- 
ing Engineer  for  the  London,  Brighton  and  South 
Coast  Railway.  I  was  examined  by  him  along 
with  Mr.  Alexander,  M.A.,  the  Head  Engineer 
for  Messrs.  Cammell  and  Company.  They  ex- 
amined me  in  the  working  and  bursting  pressure 
of  boilers,  and  the  regulation  of  safety  valves  in 
connection  with  various  boilers.  They  exkmined 
me  in  trigonometry  in  relation  to  the  working  of 
valve  movements  owing  to  the  angularity  of  the 
rods. 

1918.  I  do  not  think  you  need  go  in  detail  into 
the  examination.  But  it  was  a  thorough  exami- 
nation?— I  am  sorry  I  did  not  bring  the  certifi- 
cate with  me,  but  if  any  one  would  nke  to  see  it 
I  will  send  it  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Wilson. 

1919.  You  felt  that  it  was  an  examination  of  a 
thorough  character  ? — It  was  a  practical  one,  and 
a  severe  one  at  the  same  time. 

1920.  Your  experience  has  suggested  to  you 
that  it  would  be  desirable  that  there  should  be  a 
regular  system  by  which  all  persons  in  charge  of 
enrines  or  boilers  should  be  certificated  persons  ? 
— ^Certainly,  and  more  so  from  the  knowledge  I 
have  gained  since  becoming  the  Smoke  Inspector 
of  the  Sheffield  Corporation,  and  having  to  go 
about  seeing  various  people  in  charge  of  plant. 

1921.  In  your  opinion,  as  a  Smoke  Inspector, 
would  the  result  of  employing  only  certificated 
men  in  connection  mth  the  firing  of  boilers 

Erobably  lead  to  economy  in  the  consumption  of 
lel  ? — It  certainly  leads  to  economy  in  tuel  and 
it  likewise  tends  to  decrease  the  nuisance  arising 
from  smoke  if  a  man  simply  has  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  heat. 

1922.  There  are  two  questions  with  regard  to 
the  capability  of  a  man  m  charge  of  a  boiler  or 
an  engine — competency  and  moral  character  ? — 
Competency,  steadiness,  and  the  question  of 
nerve  and  moral  character. 

1923.  Nerve  and  moral  character  would  not 
be  tested  by  any  system  of  examination  ?— J^levor 
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Mr.  Tomlinson — continued. 

and  moral  character,  no,  but  an  examination 
would  give  that  man  confidence  to  exercise  his 
own  judgment  and  he  would  have  more  con- 
fidence in  his  own  ability. 

Mr.  Crean. 

1924.  The  society  to  which  you  belong  is  in 
favour  of  this  Bill  ? — Yes,  certamly. 

1926.  They  believe  that  it  wifl  secure  com- 

fetent  men  m  charge  of  boilers  generally  ? — Yes, 
might  say  that  we  used  to  have  examinations 
before  we  nad  men  in  our  society.  We  had  a 
library  in  connection  with  our  society. 

1926.  Speaking  of  the  men  employed,  your 
sotiety  is  not  satisfied  that  the  better  class  of 
men  are  in  all  cases  employed.  You  are  not 
satisfied  that  the  present  system  of  employment 
ensures  that  proper  men  are  always  taken  on  ? — 
We  think  it  a  very  unsatisfac^ry  way.  ^ 

1927.  How  many  years'  experience  have  you 
had  ? — ^Thirty-five  years. 

1928.  Of  boiler  work  and  engine  work  in 
general  ? — I  have  had  experience  right  through 
the  trade  with  the  exception  of  marine  engines. 

1929.  Your  35  years  experience  of  the  work 
leads  you  to  think  that  a  Home  Office  exami- 
nation of  the  men  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
secure  efficiency  ? — Yes,  if  it  was  a  sensible 
one. 

1930.  Of  course  that  must  be  taken.  Do  you 
beUeve  the  examination  of  boilers  by  insurance 
agents  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  accidents? 
— ^Not  in  all  cases,  for  this  reason,  an  inspector 
who  goes  to  a  place  where  he  finds  a  qualified 
man,  in  many  instances,  will  take  that  man's 
statement.  I  have  known  a  boiler  accepted  by 
the  Yorkshire  Boiler  Insurance  Company  without 
any  personal  examination  by  an  inspector 
whatever. 

Mr.  Jcbcoby. 

1931.  With  no  inspection  of  the  boiler  ? — An 
outward  examination,  but  no  internal  one. 

Mr.  Crean. 

1932.  He  merely  tried  the  valves  and  cocks  ? 
—No. 

1933.  He  did  not  even  examine  those  ? — No, 
it  was  the  most  careless  and  indifferent  examina- 
tion that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 

1934.  Therefore  that  examination  was  not  a 
guarantee  that  the  boiler  was  in  a  condition  at 
all  for  working? — No,  and  when  the  Vulcan 
Insurance  Company  took  over  the  Yorkshire 
Company  that  toiler  was  rejected.  It  was  the 
boiler  of  a  traction  engine. 

1935.  You  heard  the  last  witness  give  his 
evidence  with  reference  to  the  general  system  of 
inspection  ? — Yes. 

1936.  Do  you  agree  entirely  with  that.  You 
heard  the  details  that  he  went  into.  He  said 
that  they  examined  the  gauge  glasses,  and  the 
taps  and  cocks,  and  no  further  ? — It  is  only  a 
cursory  examination,  and  an  external  examma- 
tion,  and  in  many  instances  it  is  not  an 
experimental  one  at  all,  but  simply  by  sight. 

1937.  Tell  me  the  general  practice  by  an 
insurance  inspector? — iTie  general  practice  for 
the  yearly  inspection  by  an  insurance  inspector 
is  to  make  an  external  and  an  internal  examina- 


Mr.  Crean — continued. 

tion.  When  I  say  "  internal "  I  mean  that  he 
goes  on  the  crown  of  the  tubes,  examines  them 
for  grooving  in  the  angle  iron,  examines  them  for 
grooving  and  corrosion  in  their  longitudinal 
seams,  examines  them  for  grooving  in  the- 
gussets,  and  likewise  along  the  fire  line  of  the 
fire  boxes.  He  then  enters  the  boiler  bottom  to* 
make  an  examination  of  the  boiler  bottom* 
He  afterwards  enters  the  flues  and  examines  the- 
external  part  of  the  boiler  and  the  heating  side,, 
that  is  practically  the  side  bare  to  the  flame,  and 
the  tubes.  He  should  carefully  examine  the 
seating  walls 

1938.  You  say  he  "  should,"  I  am  not  asking- 
you  as  to  what  he  should  do,  but  as  to  what  he 
does  ? — I  wish  to  infer  that  he  does  not  always 
do  these  things 

1939.  You  have  not  answered  the  question  I 
put  to  you.  I  want  to  know  the  general 
practice  ? — The  general  practice  is  as  1  have- 
enumerated. 

1940.  No ;  you  say  it  should  be  the  practice  T 
— Only  with  regard  to  the  last  point  regarding 
the  seating  walls. 

1941.  Do  they  generally  ^o  through  the  other 
portions  of  the  examination  that  you  have 
stated  ? — Not  in  all  cases. 

1942.  What  is  the  general  practice  of  men 
examining  for  insurance  companies.  An  m- 
surance  inspector  would  come  to  the  firm  you 
have  been  employed  in.  What  process  does  he 
go  through,  not  what  process  should  he  go 
through  ? — I  have  told  you  distinctly  that  I 
have  had  inspectors  come  to  me  who  have  taken 
my  verbal  report  without  ffoing  in  at  all ;  boiler 
inspectors  belonging  to  tne  "Vulcan"  which 
Mr.  Crossland  is  the  enrineer-in-chief  over. 

1943.  Is  there  a  difference  between  the  in- 
spection that  a  boiler  is  subjected  to  when 
first  inspected  for  insurance,  and  the  inspection 
it  is  subjected  to  at  the  annual  examination  ? — 
Yes,  for  this  reason.  The  first  examination  for 
the  policy  is,  generally  speaking,  a  strict  one. 

1944.  Generally  speaking  1—Yes, 

1945.  Now  as  to  tne  annual  inspection  ? — ^The 
annual  inspection  is  just  what  I  have  enumera- 
ted. They  make  an  internal  and  external 
examination.  They  give  you  a  month's  notice.. 
But  I  would  Uke  to  say  here,  and  to  emphasise 
it  too,  that  not  always  does  a  thorough  exami- 
nation take  place,  even  once  in  12  months.  I 
have  known  them  go  18  months. 

1946.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  right  to  insist 
on  a  thorough  examination  every  12  months  of 
those  boilers  ? — I  think  a  thorough  examination 
once  every  12  months  is  not  sufficient,  especially 
with  the  Sheffield  waters  that  contain  a  large 
percentage  of  acids  thrown  into  the  river  from 
chemical  works,  and  a  lack  of  lime  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  the  acids. 

1947.  Then  even  the  present  inspection  is  not 
sufficient  in  itself  to  secure  the  boilers  from  the 
danger  of  explosion  ? — We  have  had  one  or  two 
occurring  with  us  even  after  inspectors  have  gone 
there,  only  unfortunately  the  facts  and  data  of 
the  cases  I  forwarded  to  Mr.  Allan,  M.P.,  Gates- 
head, years  ago  when  he  introduced  the  Bill,  and 
I,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Associated  Engineers  of 
Sheffield,  never  received  that  evidence  back.  So 
consequently  it  only  amounts  to  hearsay  evidence 
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Mr.  Crean — continued. 

sX  present.  But  I  will  say  that  an  accident 
occurred  at  Messrs.  William  Cook  and  Company, 
Limited,  Tinsley. 

1948.  Give  us  the  accident? — It  is  many 
years  ago;  it  was  insured  with  the  National 
Insurance  Company;  Mr.  Crossland  was  the 
•engineer. 

1949.  I  do  not  want  the  date,  but  tell  us  what 
the  accident  was  ? — ^It  was  a  vertical  boiler  that 
blew  up  and  killed  a  matter  of  six  or  seven  people. 

1950.  In  your  capacitv  as  smoke  inspector  to 
the  Corporation  of  Sheffield,  have  you  met  many 
cases  of  men  in  charge  of  boilers  and  engines 
who  were  incompetent  to  take  charge  of  them  ? 
— I  have  frequently  been  called  upon  to  give 
^vice  in  mv  duty,  not  only  to  the  men  out 
to  their  employers  as  well. 

1951.  And  you  have  found  men  not  compe- 
tent ? — Certainly. 

1952.  And  with  only  a  short  experience, 
probably,  of  the  work  ? — Some  of  them  practi- 
cally with  no  experience  further  than  just  being 
able  to  stop  and  start  the  engine;  neither 
elementary  knowledge  nor  technical  knowledge. 

1953.  You  think  that  there  should  be  some 
other  course  adopted  than  that  of  leaving  the 
-employer  or  the  head  en^eer  to  take  on  any 
hand  he  likes.  You  thmk  there  should  tie 
something  to  compel  the  men  to  submit  them- 
43elves  to  some  examination  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

1954.  And  that  it  would  ensure  more 
efficiency  as  a  general  rule  ? — Certainly,  coupled 
with  greater  economy. 

1955.  Do  you  think  that  boiler  inspectors 
treat  the  men  in  charge  as  if  they  were  compe- 
tent men  when  they  come  ? — I  have  never  had 
.any  reason  to  complain. 

1956.  I  do  not  mean  your  own  case,  but  cases 
under  your  notice  where  boiler  inspectors  come 
to  examine  a  boiler  ? — They  have  been  reported 
to  me,  but  speaking  from  my  own  experience,  I 
have  always  received  the  greatest  respect,  for  in 
many  instances  they  were  speaking  to  a  man 
that  was  equal  to  themselves. 

1957.  Therefore,  if  they  found  on  all  occasions 
that  the  men  they  came  in  contact  with  were 
•competent  men  for  the  work  thev  were  dealing 
with,  you  think  that  they  would  treat  them 
with  more  courtesy,  and  even  ask  some  advice 
from  them  ? — They  did  in  my  case,  and  I  have 
«very  reason  to  beUeve,  from  the  treatment  I 
received,  that  wotdd  be  the  general  tenor  of 
•events,  or  the  general  course. 

1958.  The  efficiency  of  the  inspection  would 
be  enhanced  ? — Yes. 

1959.  Along  with  the  general  care  of  the 
boiler  and  the  general  safety  of  life  through 
being  less  liable  to  accident  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

1960.  I  believe  the  Trades  Union  Congress 
passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  this  Bill  ? — ^Yes. 

1961.  And  I  presume  the  Trades  Union  Con- 
OTess  represents  all  the  organised  labour  in  the 
Kingdom  ? — Yes. 

1962.  And  that  a  Union  of  that  kind  is 
representative  of  the  feeling  of  the  working 
<;lasses  of  the  countr}''  ? — I  might  say  the  course 
is  this :  The  agenda  comes,  and  when  I  speak  of 
the  agenda  I  mean  in  respect  of  this  ffill  or 
anything  else.      Of  course^    there    is    lots    of 
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business  done  at  the  Trades  Union  Congress  that 
does  not  affect  us  as  enginemen  or  engineers ; 
consequently,  that  does  not  receive  our  attention 
so  much  as  this  and  various  other  Bills  do. 
When  anything  is  of  vital  importance  to  us  as  a 
society  it  is  discussed  in  our  union  branches ;  a 
vote  IS  taken  upon  it,  and  the  representatives 
representing  us  on  the  Trades  Umon  Congress 
receive  their  order,  as  it  were,  to  put  it  in 
plain  English,  to  vote  for  what  we  want 
tJenerallj^  speaking,  I  think  the  whole  of  our 
men  are  in  favour  of  the  present  Bill. 

1963.  Then,  I  may  take  it,  that  your  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Trades  Union  Congress  have 
received  the  full  support  of  the  Congress  in 
support  of  this  measure  ? — ^Yes. 

1964.  In  your  Report  you  conclude  by  saying : 
"  The  load  feeing  a  fluctuating  load  it  is  essentially 
reauisite  that  the  engineman  should  be  a  quali- 
fiea  person  "  ? — Yes, 

1965.  "And  understand  the  action  of  the 
governor  so  that  he  can  regulate  it  for  the  engine 
to  maintain  a  regular  spe^  to  keep  the  speed  of 
the  grindstones  regular  and  to  prevent  the 
centrifugal  force  from  becoming  sufficient  to 
cause  disaster,  as  in  the  present  case  "  ? — ^Yes. 

1966.  "In  factories  where  the  engine  tenter 
has^practicaUy  to  act  as  engineer  to  make  the 
various  alterations  requisite  to  meet  an  mcrease 
of  business,  which  case  I  might  state  is  very 
general  in  Sheffield  and  many  other  towns,  we 
consider  this  a  sufficient  reason  why  these  men 
should  be  practical  and  efficient "  ? — Yes. 

1967.  I  take  it  that  that  practically  means 
that  in  all  such  cases  it  is  absolutely  essential  for 
economy  and  safety  of  the  men  that  those  in 
charge  of  engines  and  boilers  should  be  certifi- 
catea  ? — Yes. 

1968.  Do  you  think  that  this  would  in  any 
way  harass  trade  ? — No,  I  do  not  et  all. 

1969.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  restrict  the 
number  of  certificated  engineers? — I  must  be 
candid.  For  a  little  while,  until  we  got  it  into 
working,  there  might  be  a  small  reduction,  but  I 
have  every  confidence,  from  the  facts  which  I 
have  gleaned  from  the  Mercantile  Marine,  that 
very  speedily  we  shall  have  more  than  a  sufficient 
number  of  thoroughly  qualified  and  efficient 
men. 

1970.  And  I  take  that  answer  to  mean  that 
there  might  be  a  little  difficulty  at  first,  but 
eventually  all  competent  men  would  apply  for 
certificates  ? — I  wish  to  explain  myself  here.  I 
believe  the  Bill  makes  provision  for  certificates  of 
service.  Now,  I  believe  mvself  personally,  (I 
have  not  consulted  my  friena,  our  secretary,  on 
this  matter),  that  eventually  and  very  speedily 
those  certificates  will  be  at  a  discount,  and  the 
man  who  had  acquired  a  certificate  for  practical 
and  theoretical  biowledge  through  examination 
would  be  the  man  preferred,  and,  I  think,  very 
speedily  there  would  be  even  plenty  of  those. 

1971.  I  take  it,  then,  that  you,  as  representing 
this  large  section  of  the  working  classes,  are 
most  anxious  that  this  Bill  should  be  passed  in 
the  in  the  interests  of  safety  to  life  and  limb  ? — 
Yes. 

1972.  May  I  take  it  that  you  believe  that 
there  will  not  be  immunity  from  danger  in  the 
case  of  deahng  with  engines  and  boifera  imtil 
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this  system  is  applied  ? — I  do  not  think  there 
will. 

1973.  I  think  you  said  something  about  the 
smoke  nuisance  m  Sheffield  ? — Yes. 

1974.  Am  I  to  understand  that  competent 
men  would  be  able  to  work  their  boilers  and 
engines,  and  be  able  to  stoke  in  such  a  way  as 
to  obviate  the  smoke  nuisance  ? — Yes ;  and 
speaking  from  my  own  experience,  I  might  say 
I  burned  six  tons  of  coal  in  twelve  hours  with  a 
Lancashire  boiler,  6  feet  6  inches  by  26  feet, 
with  two  2  feet  9-inch  boxes  in,  and  still  kept 
within  the  limits  which  the  bye-laws  of  Sheffield 
allowed  me.  I  was  compelled  to  do  this, 
because  I  was  close  alon^ide  the  town  hall,  and 
the  chief  constable  would  see  at  once  if  anjrthing 
was  omitted. 

1975.  May  I  take  it  that  an  inexperienced 
man  could    not    have    done    that? — Certainly 

ROt. 

1976.  And,  therefore,  in  the  interest  of  the 
employers,  this  Bill  should  pass,  you  consider  ? 
— I  think  very  speedily  they  would  see  it  was 
entirely  in  their  lavour. 

1977.  It  would  reduce  their  coal  bill  ? — Yes. 

1978.  Besides  adding  to  the  safety  of  those 
employed  ? — Yes. 

1979.  Generally  speaking,  without  harassing 
the  employers,  you  would  gain,  if  the  Bill  was 
passed,  a  measure  for  the  protectionof  the  workers, 
and  a  measure  in  the  mterest  of  economy? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

1980.  You  said  that  the  periodical  inspections 
of  the  insurance  companies  are  not  sufficient  to 
guarantee  safety  so  far  as  boilers  are  concerned  ? 
— No,  for  this  reason,  that  twelve  months  is  a 
long  time  between,  and  any  practical  man  knows 
there  are  lots  of  accidents  that  might  occur,  that 
are  really  risky  ones,  that  require  prompt  atten- 
tic«i, 

1981.  If  there  were  a  properly  certificated  man 
in  charge  of  an  engine  it  would  not  matter  so 
much  as  far  as  safety  is  concerned  ? — I  think 
the  first  instance  enumerated  b3r  me  practically 
went  to  that.  That  was  a  boiler  affected  by 
hydrofluoric  acid. 

1982.  You  live  in  Sheffield  ?— I  do. 

1983.  You  remember  the  explosion  that  took 
place  in  November  1899  at  Southern  and 
Kichardson's  Works  ? — I  do,  very  well. 

1984.  I  suppose  you  would  be  there  after  it 
happened  ? — No,  I  was  not. 

1985.  Seven  were  killed  and  10  injured? — 
Yes.     I  knew  the  parties  very  well,  indeed. 

1986.  Have  you  seen  a  clause  in  the  Govern- 
ment Report  with  regard  to  that  ? — No,  I  have 
not. 

1987.  It  is  said  here  that  it  was  inspected  and 
insured  by  the  Engine  Boiler  and  Employers' 
Liability  Insurance  Company  ? — Yes. 

1988.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Government 
Report  on  that  boiler  explosion  is  that  it  was 
not  accidental  ?  —  Yes.  It  arose  through 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  man. 

1989.  Then  I  find  that  the  court  of  inquiry 
said  that  they  found  no  fault  with  anybody  ? — 1 
admit  that. 

1990.  Could  you,  from  your  practical  know- 
ledge, harmonise  a  court  of  inquiry  finding  no 
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fault  with  anybody  with  an  ex{)losion  not  bein^ 
accidental  ? — I  could  not  conceive  an  unUafiaea 
person  taking  that  as  not  accidental. 

1991.  If  it  was  not  an  accident  there  must  be 
some  blame  somewhere  ? — I  must  confess  that  I 
thought,  and  our  society  thought,  that  th^re  wan/ 
some  blame  attaching. 

1992.  I  suppose,  from  your  experience,  you 
consider  that  d!etection  would  have  been  made^ 
by  a  man  who  had  passed  an  examination  of  the 
causes  of  that  explosion  ? — I  do. 

1993.  A  question  has  been  put  to  you,  that 
has  been  put  once  or  twice,  as  to  the  confidence 
that  a  properly  educated  man  would  have,  com- 
pared with  a  man  who  was  ignorant,  if  an 
emergency  took  place? — My  experience  justifies^ 
that  statement.  A  man  who  has  paised  an 
examination  and  has  a  thorou^hlv  theoretical 
knowledge,  as  well  as  a  practical  knowledge^ 
must  be  by  far  the  better  man  to  act  in  a 
case  of  emergency. 

1994.  His  Knowledge  of  the  boiler  or  engine 
would  give  him  confidence  in  the  particular 
situation  in  which  he  found  himself  ?— Yes. 

1996.  Are  we  to  understand  from  you  that 
your  society  has  been  agitating  for  this  since 
1876  ? — Before  1876.  I  passed  an  examination 
in  1876  and  I  am  only  too  sorry  to  think  that  I 
did  not  bring  the  certificate  with  me. 

1996.  As  a  result  of  this  ? — It  was  a  result  of 
the  agitation  of  this  measure. 

1997.  Do  you  know  what  was  really  the  cause 
that  prompted  your  society  to  initiate  the  agita- 
tion for  this  Bin  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

1998.  What  was  it  ? — The  first  cause  was  to 
improve  the  standing  of  men  in  charge  of  plant. 
I  wish  to  QuaUfy  that  statement  by  saying  that 
in  Sheffiela  there  are  manners  and  customs  of 
trade  that  are  not  common  to  all  towns.  Prac- 
tically the  engine  tenter  is  engineer  and  every- 
thing combined  in  one,  and  that  is  the  cause  of 
these  men  agitating  for  this  in  the  first  place,  to^ 
improve  their  standing;  then  it  dawned  upon 
their  minds  that  it  would  likewise  be  a  better 
security  for  life  and  limb. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

1999.  I  suppose  that  the  examination  you 
would  wish  men  to  be  put  through  would  be  of 
a  more  elementary  kind  than  that  which  you 
have  passed  ?— Certainly  so  for  inferior  certifi- 
cates, but  not  for  a  really  bond  fide  first-class, 
one.  I  would  rather  that  it  was  a  little  more 
elementary. 

2000.  W  hat  do  you  mean  by  a  first-class  one  i 
— Of  course,  there  are  first  claiss  certificates  and 
there  are  second-class  certificates. 

2001.  Do  you  propose  everyone  who  obtained 
a  first-class  certincate  should  pass  an  examina- 
tion  something  like    the   one  that  you    have 

Fassed  ? — No.     Mine  was  a  very  severe  one  and 
did  not  think  it  was  requisite. 

2002.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  of  the  kind 
of  examination  you  would  put  men  through  for 
that  certificate  ? — I  should  think  one  somewhat 
similar  to  what  we  had  in  our  society.  We  had 
a  model  of  an  engine ;  we  examined  them  as  to 
what  process  they  would  go  through  in  case  of 
certain  accidents  arising.  We  likewise  put  ques- 
tions to  them  affecting   the   safe  working  of 

boilers 
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boilers  as  well,  and  as  to  whether  they  had  any 
practical  knowledge  of  grooving  and  corrosion 
arising  through  the  various  strains  that  are  set 
up  in  a  boiler  while  working.  That  would,  I 
think,  be  the  sort  of  examination  which  I 
suggest.  It  would  partly  be  verbal  and  partly 
otherwise. 

2003.  That  is  the  examination  you  suggest  in 
the  case  of  boilermen  ? — ^Yes. 

2004.  What  examination  would  you  suggest 
in  the  case  of  enginemen? — I  would  have  a 
man  who  had  some  Knowledge  of  the  forces  set 
up  hy  circular  motion,  which  we  commonly  call 
centrifugal  force.  I  would  likewise  have  him 
able  to  indicate  his  engine,  calculate  the  figures 
he  got  from  the  engine,  feel  whether  his  valves 
and  pistons  were  blowing  through,  and  likewise 
be  able  to  reckon  up  the  consumption  of  fuel 
arising  from  the  production  of  steam  which  is 
done  in  a  very  great  measure  already  by  engine- 
men  at  fiictones. 

2005.  Would  that  imply  a  considerable  amount 
of  technical  knowledge? — Being  able  to  square 
anything  up,  square  the  diameter  and  multiply 
the  quotient  by  7854.  There  is  not  a  very  great 
deal  of  knowledge  in  that.  I  think  that  a  man 
who  simplv  went  as  far  as  the  rule  of  three, 
would  be  able  to  do  all  I  suggest. 

2006.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  man  in  an 
elementary  school,  who  passed  the  ordinary 
standards,  would  not  find  much  diflSculty  in 
passing  an  examination  such  as  you  suggest  ? — 
X^o,  not  if  he  had  passed  the  7th  standara. 

2007.  One  of  tne  cases  you  mentioned  was 
that  of  boiler  in  a  traction  engine  ? — Yes. 

2008.  Are  you  aware  that,  by  the  terms  of 
this  Bill,  road  traction  engines  and  steam  rollers 
are  excluded  ? — I  simply  gave  the  illustration  to 
show  in  a  measure  the  indifterence  of  some 
inspectors.  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  it  had 
been  deleted  from  the  Bill,  1  only  gave  it  as  an 
illustration  to  emphasise  my  statement. 

2009.  Would  it  be  going  further  than  your 
statement  implied  to  suggest,  that  persons  who 
are  placed  in  charge  of  traction  engines  are  not 
always  well  qualified? — I  certainty  sav  so.  I 
used  to  have  one  to  look  after,  and  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  case  in  having  to  keep  that 
in  a  state  of  repair,  I  knew  that  1  had  not  men 
who  were  property  qualified. 

2010.  How  can  you  justify  excluding  them 
from  the  Bill  ? — I  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
their  exclusion. 

2011.  Your  view  would  be  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  excluded  ? — I  mean  to  say  with  engines 
that  are  going  through  the  town  it  would  be 
advisable  if  the  men  were  better  qualified  than 
they  are. 

2012.  You  would  wish  that  the  certificate 
should  be  extended  to  the  excluded  class  ? —  I 
think  the  measure  should  be  passed  as  it  is,  and 
other  things  could  be  rectified  afterwards. 

2013.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  engines 
used  in  agricultural  pursuits  ? — No,  further  than 
going  after  traction  engines  that  were  occasion- 
ally used  for  hauling  purposes. 

2014.  Do  you  consider  that  they  are  properly 
taken  care  of  as  a  rule  ? — In  some  instances  they 
are. 

2016.  Do  you  consider  that   there  is   much 
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risk  under  present  conditions?  —  I   think   the 
Returns  of  the   Board  of  Trade  have  already: 
demonstrated  that. 

2016.  Still  you  are  supporting  a  Bill  which 
excludes  those  ? — I  am  supporting  the  Bill  for 
this  reason,  that  if  I  cannot  get  what  I  would 
like  I  would  have  to  be  satisfied  with  what  I  can 
get. 

2017.  Have  you  had  some  experience  of  col- 
lieries ? — In  youth. 

2018.  You  have  not  gone  much  into  the  ques- 
tion of  what  the  qualifications  are? — I  do  not 
wish  to  say  anything  on  the  mines.  I  think  it 
has  already  been  sumciently  illustrated  by  better 
practical  men  than  I  am  in  colliery  work.  It 
must  be  thirty  years  ago  since  I  had  to  do  with 
colliery  work,  and  I  think  it  would  be  foolishness 
on  my  part  to  begin  to  dilate  upon  that  work. 

2019.  But  you  are  a  man  of  great  practical 
experience  and  high  qualifications,  ana  I  want 
your  opinion  about  the  words  that  I  am  going 
to  reaa  to  you.  Would  this  be  a  guarantee  to 
any  extent  of  safety :  "  The  whole  ot  the  machin- 
ery with  its  appendages  and  all  erections  on  the 
surface  and  unaerground  are  to  be  in  charge  of 
the  engineer  or  other  competent  person,  if  any, 
appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  owner,  agent, 
or  manager,  and  the  engineer  or  such  competent 
person  aforesaid  shall  see  that  the  machinery 
under  his  supervision  is  kept  in  thorough  and 
efficient  repair  at  all  times  under  the  direction 
of  the  manager,  and  he  shall  inspect  and  report 
upon  such  machinery  as  providea  for  by  Rule  6  ? 
— I  should  prefer  it  to  be  under  the  Government 
rather  than  under  an  interested  party. 

2020.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  "  interested 

farty  "  ? — Someone  who  is  affected  financially, 
t  says  there — "  the  manager." 

2021.  Yes? — I  should  prefer,  in  the  case  of 
inspection  of   mines  machinery,    through    the- 
knowledge   I  have   of   factory  machinery,  the 
inspector  to  be  an  official  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment. 

2022.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  mining- 
inspectors  appointed  by  the  Home  Office,  I 
suppose  ?  —  1  am  aware  that  there  are  such 
inspectors,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  these  gentle- 
men make  a  practical  examination  of  the  winding  - 
engine. 

2023.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  re-' 
sponsibility  which  attaches  to  the  office  of  a 
certificated  manager  of  a  coUery  ? — No ;  I  have 
had  sufficient  to  learn  to  qualify  me  for  my  own 
trade  without  interfering  with  the  mining  in- 
dustry or  mining  engineers'  qualifications. 

2024.  Are  you  aware  that  he  may  be  prosecuted 
if  he  does  not  carry  out  that  rule  amongst 
others  ? — I  will  only  say  that  the  information  I 
have  on  this  point  is  from  Sir  Matthew  White 
Ridley,  when  I  had  to  go  before  him  with  Mr^ 
Wilson.  When  I  worked,  at  a  colliery  there  waa 
no  Mines  Act.  It  was  a  matter  of  over  30  years 
ago,  and  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  Mines  Act 
tne  same  as  there  is  now. 

2026.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  class  of 
men  in  charge  of  engines  and  boilers  is  improving 
in  qualifications  or  otherwise? — They  are  im- 

f)roving  through  the  efforts  which  we,  as   the 
eaders  in  the  society,  have  put  forth.     I  might 
say  that  I  have  given  scores  of  lectures  to  im-» 

prove 
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prove  these  men's  qualifications,  and  surely  they 
should  be  better  men  for  them  ? 

2026.  Then,  in  your  view,  at  the  present 
moment  there  is  less  risk  of  accident  from  in- 
competence than  there  would  have  been  some 
years  ago  ? — I  must  qualify  that  statement  by 
this  fact,  that  a  few  years  ago  we  never  met  with 
30  feet  by  8  feet  boilers  working  at  200  lbs. 
pressure.  The  knowledge  which  men  had  was 
of  a  boiler  working  at  30  or  40  or  50  or  60  lbs. 

i)ressure.  It  has  to  be  a  sort  of  gradual  know- 
edge  to  be  competent  to  take  charge  of  one  of 
these  large  boilers  working  at  180  or  200  lbs., 
which  we  find  in  many  of  our  towns. 

2027.  Is  it,  in  your  judgment,  easier  to  find 
competent  men  now  than  it  was  was  ten  years 
ago  ? — My  experience  proves  that  we  have  very 
many  Board  of  Trade  engineers,  who  have  got 
their  qualifications  at  sea,  in  the  towns  already. 
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and  that  is  one  reason  why  men  for  modem 
plant  are  more  easily  obtained. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

2028.  Do  I  take  it  that  for  the  past  20  vears 
ou  have  had  no  knowledge  of  colheiy  work  ? — 

was  engineer  in  charge  of  all  the  plant  at  the 
Town  Mills,  Sheffield — ^traction  engines,  boilers, 
engine  machinery,  gearing  and  all  that. 

2029.  But  have  you  been  connected  with  col- 
lieries for  the  last  20  years  ? — Not  for  20  years. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrigktson. 

2030.  You  say  that  you  had  charge  of  a  trac- 
tion engine  ?— To  repair  it,  I  meant. 

2031.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  exemption  of 
traction  engines  and  motor  cars  is  a  d!esirable 
thinff  in  this  Bill  ? — I  say  simply  that  we  are  sat- 
isfied to  take  the  Bill  as  it  is,  and  that  in  the 
near  future  there  will  be  improvements.  That  is 
the  answer  which  I  have  to  give  to  that. 


Mr.  Thomas  Bishop  Anderson,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2032.  You  are  agent  and  secretary  for  the 
United  Engine  Keepers*  Mutual  rrotection 
Association  of  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

2033.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  number 
of  operatives  connected  with  the  Association  ? — 
About  1,800. 

2034.  You  have  acted  as  agent  and  secretary 
for  the  above  Association  for  three  years  ? — That 
is  so. 

2035.  The  Association  is  representative,  is  it 
not,  of  the  mining  area  of  Scotland,  namely, 
Lanarkshire,  Ayrshire,  Renfrewshire,  Dumbarton- 
shire, Stirlingshire,  Mid-,  East,  and  West-Lothian, 
and  Fife,  and  Clackmannan  ? — That  is  so. 

2036.  And  is  composed  largely  of  enrinemen 
employed  in  winding  and  hau£ge  in  the  ocottish 
collieries  ? — Yes. 

2037.  Previously  to  your  being  appointed  agent 
and  secretary,  you  acted  as  a  coDiery  winding 
engineman  for  nilly  18  years  ? — ^Yes. 

2038.  Before  you  were  placed  in  charge  of 
winding  engines  you  acted  as  fireman,  haulage, 
and  pumping  engmeman  ? — That  is  so. 

2039.  voes  your  Association  restrict  in  any 
way  its  membership  ? — No.  The  only  thing  that 
our  Association  stipulates  for  is  that  our  mem- 
bers must  be  thoroughly  qualified  men.  They 
must  show  their  practical  fitness  as  haulage 
enginemen,  or  winding  enginemen,  as  the  case 
may  be,  before  being  amnitted  as  members. 

204fO.  Whom  do  they  have  to  satisfy ;  a  com- 
mittee of  your  Association  ? — ^Yes. 

2041.  Ajid  they  must  have  been  engaged  for 
three  months  previous  to  admission  as  either 
haulage  or  winding  enginemen  ? — ^Yes. 

2042.  I  think  that  you  are  prepared  to  give  us 
some  evidence  on  five  different  colliery  accidents 
which  took  place :  one  at  the  Coltness  Iron 
^Company,  one  at  Balbardie  Colliery,  one  at  the 
Newbattle  Colliery  of  the  Lothidn  Coal  Com- 

Eny,  one  at  the  Loanhead  Colliery,  and  one  at 
merigg  CoUiery  ? — ^Yes. 


Chavrman — continued. 

2043.  Are  there  any  special  outstanding 
features  in  connection  with  those  five  cases  that 
would  diflFerentiate  them  from  the  cases  in  respect 
of  which  you  have  heard  evidence  given  this 
morning,  since  you  came  into  this  room  ? — ^Yes ; 
I  think  they  have  some  outstanding  points  par- 
ticularly their  own,  in  many  respects. 

2044.  By  that  you  mean  that  there  are  special 
features  about  that  particular  case  which  you 
would  wish  to  place  before  the  Committee,  and 
which  would  carry  your  evidence  beyond  the 
evidence  which  has  already  been  given  to-day  ? 
— ^Yes ;  that  at  least  would  add  to  the  evidence 
that  has  already  been  given. 

2045.  Which  is  the  special  case  ? — The  first 
is  an  explosion  that  took  place  at  Harthill,  Lin- 
lithgowshire ;  the  owners  are  the  Coltness  Iron 
Company. 

2046.  You  say  here  that  five  boilers  exploded 
(11  boilers  were  in  the  range),  four  men  were 
badly  injured,  and  one  case  was  fatal;  the  date 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  accident  was  the  19th 
of  February  1894  ?— Yes. 

2047.  What  is  the  special  feature  aboub  that 
case  which  would  lead  you  to  think  that  if  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  boilers  had  had  a  certifi- 
cate of  competency  it  could  have  been  avoided  ? 
— The  particular  cause  that  tended  to  so  create 
such  a  thing  as  an  explosion  in  this  case 
was  the  very  bad  habit  that  was  in  use, 
and  is  in  use  yet  at  many  collieries  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  of  inserting  a  plug  in  the 
dome  of  the  boiler  (this  applies  to  ^g-end 
boilers),  when  the  crown  valve  is  leaking.  Live 
steam  passes  throi^h  from  the  steam  pipes  of 
the  other  boilers  composing  the  range,  and  goes 
into  the  empty  boiler,  and  makes  the  boiler  very 
hot,  and  of  course  the  men  cleaning  the  boiler, 
to  prevent  the  steam  from  getting  in,  insert  this 
plug.  This  was  a  practice  that  had  been  followed 
repeatedly  at  this  pit.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  reason  is  given  that  this  was  the  particular 

cause 
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cause  of  this  explosion,  but  everthing  points  to 
that  being  so. 

2048.  Do  I  understand  that  you  are  not  sure 
that  that  was  the  cause  of  the  explosion,  but 
that  you  have  reason  to  think  it  was  so  ? — ^Yes. 

2049.  But  you  have  no  evidence  in  support  of 
that ;  you  surmise  that  ? — I  have  the  evidence  of 
the  man  who  was  working  at  the  place  at  the 
time. 

2050.  But  that  evidence  has  not  been  subjected 
to  cross-examination  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 
—No. 

2051.  What  is  the  other  case  that  you  wish  to 
reler  to  ? — ^The  Balbardie  explosion. 

2052.  Two  boilers  exploded  and  two  lives  were 
lost  ? — ^Yes. 

2053.  That  took  place  on  what  date? — Feb- 
ruary the  19th,  1894. 

2054.  The  previous  accident  took  place  on  the 
19th  March,  1879  ?— Yes. 

2055.  What  was  the  reason,  in  your  opinion, 
for  that  accident  ? — Mr.  Atkinson,  the  Grovem- 
ment  inspector,  gives  the  reason  in  the  report. 

2056.  Will  you  read  that  to  us  ?— It  is  1896. 
"The  explosion  caused  much  damage  to  pro- 
perty about  the  colliery." 

2057.  Will  you  give  us  the  reason  without 
reading  any  descriptive  part,  because  that  is 
unnecessary ;  it  is  the  cause  of  the  accident  that 
we  want  to  get  at  ? — There  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  here.  There  was  first  a  theory  of  the 
^ard  of  Trade  inspectors  that  No.  2  boiler  had 
given  way  at  the  plates.  Of  course  that  brings 
m  sometning  else. 

2058.  But  you  say  that  this  particular  case  is 
evidence  of  the  necessity  of  a  man  having  a  cer- 
tificate of  competency.  Now,  is  there  anything 
that  bears  upon  that  in  the  evidence? — The 
boilers  had  not  been  properly  tended.  That  is 
the  point  that  I  wish  to  emphasise,  and  it 
tended,  to  a  great  extent,  to  bring  about  an 
explosion.  What  I  want  to  illustrate  is  the  fact 
that  previous  to  the  explosion  carelessness  was 
shown  in  the  management  of  the  boilers.  Since 
the  explosion  the  company  concerned  has  been 
performing  its  duties  admirably.  They  take  a 
special  interest  in  looking  after  the  boilers,  and 
that  is  what  I  wanted  to  emphasise  in  the  first 
case. 

2059.  What  was  the  experience  of  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  boiler  when  the  accident  happened 
— ^how  long  had  he  been  in  charge  of  the 
boiler  ? — I  cannot  go  into  that. 

2060.  You  have  no  idea  how  long  ? — No. 

2061.  The  next  case  is  the  Newbattle  Col- 
liery, a  fatal  accident.  What  year  was  that  ? — 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  left  without  a  date 
for  that. 

2062.  Perhaps  we  had  better  not  refer  to  it. 
Take  the  next  one,  the  Loanhead  Colliery  Acci- 
dent?— Twenty-seventh  January,  1893.  This 
bears  on  the  question  of  the  competency  of 
winding  enginemen  and  the  other  cases  deal 
with  boilers.  Peter  Combe  was  the  man's  name. 
He  applied  for  admittance  to  our  association  as 
a  wincung  man,  and  we  made  the  usual  inquiries 
to  see  whether  he  was  what  he  represented  him- 
self to  be,  and  we  found  that  he  was  representing 
hiTTiRftlf  as  being  an  engineman,  but  he  was  not 
so;  so  we  refused  to  admit  him.    Some  time 
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later  he  got  put  on  to  the  engine,  and  he  made  a 
series  of  mistakes,  some  very  bad  mistakes, 
indeed,  through  gross  carelessness,  and  other 
things,  and  that  led  up  to  a  very  bad  accident 
taki^  place  and  a  man  nearly  lost  his  life.  So 
that  IS  a  case  in  point  where  gross  carelessness 
was  shown  by  the  man. 

2063.  How  long  had  that  man  been  in  change 
of  the  winding  engine  at  that  pit  before  the 
accident  occurred  ? — I  should  say  about  a  month 
or  six  weeks,  as  near  as  I  can  remember. 

2064.  And  how  long  an  interval  was  there 
between  the  time  at  which  he  applied  to  your 
association  and  wished  to  join  it  and  the  time  at 
which  the  accident  occurred? — ^About  three 
months.  We  rejected  him,  and  some  time  later 
he  got  employment  as  a  winding  engineman. 

2065.  Tne  accident  arose,  in  your  opinion, 
fi-om  his  neglect  of  his  duty  or  from  ignorance  ? 
— ^From  carelessness. 

2066.  Was  it  negligence  ?— Yes. 

2067.  Will  you  describe  to  the  Committee 
what  the  effect  of  the  negligence  was  ? — The  par- 
tictdar  effect  of  the  neghgence  was  in  drawing  up 
the  carriage.  This  was  an  incline.  In  the 
Lothians  there  are  inclined  plains  that  go  right 
from  the  surface,  and  this  was  one  of  these 
inclines.  The  work  is  very  much  the  same  as  at 
a  pit,  the  very  same,  in  fact ;  and  before  he  got 
the  signal  he  lifted  the  carriage.  A  bottomer 
was  employed  loading  the  carriage  at  the  time ; 
the  result  was  that  tne  man  got  very  badly  hurt. 

2068.  It  is  a  case  rather  of  neglect  than  of 
ignorance  ? — Yes. 

2069.  You  might  have  had  a  certificated  man 
who  was  equally  careless  if  he  had  been  off  his 
guard  on  that  particular  day ;  is  not  that  so  ? — 
Sut  this  man  showed  that  he  was  perfectly  unfit. 

2070.  You  are  ^ving  it  as  an  illustration  of 
this  man's  incapacity  ? — ^Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 

2071.  That  is  as  &r  as  you  carry  it.  Then 
there  was  one  at  Limerigg  Colliery  that  you 
vrished  to  refer  to  on  the  25th  February  1901, 
when  one  man  was  killed  ? — ^Yes. 

2072.  What  about  that? — I  have  a  lawyer's 
report.    He  attended  the  inquiry. 

2073.  The  fatal  accident  inqmry  ?— Yes.  The 
accident  took  place  on  the  25th  of  February  of 
this  year. 

20y4.  What  was  the  character  of  the  accident  ? 
— "It  was  proved  that  Hugh  Douglas,  the  engine- 
man,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  winding  on  the 
occasion  of  the  accident,  had  also  the  duty  of 
attending  to  the  haulage-engine  and  the  pump- 
ing engine.  He  had  had  some  jjrevious  experience 
elsewhere,  but  none  in  a  pit  like  this  where 
there  were  several  seams  bein^  worked  at 
different  depths."  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  go  into  the  whole  details. 

2075.  You  do  not  know  how  loi^  he  had  been 
engaged  in  this  occupation  ? — "  Yes.  Douglas 
started  work  at  the  pit  only  a  week  or  two 
before  the  accident  happened.  During  that  time 
he  had  been  engaged  at  an  engine,  raising  and 
lowering  miners.  The  dav  of  the  accident  was 
the  first  day  on  which  he  had  attempted  to  work 
the  cage  with  coal.  To  prevent  accident  there 
was  a  gate  at  the  Lady  Grange  seam,  and  it  was 
connected  with  a  little  ^ate  at  the  pithead,  which 
was  visible  to  the  engmeman  and  showed  him 
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whether  the  gate  below  was  open  or  closed. 
When  a  cage  containing  coal  was  at  the  *  Lady 
Grange'    it    was    generally    necessary  for  the 
engineman  to  apply  the  brake  at  the  pithead,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  nsk  of  the  cage  moving.    On 
Douglas'  appointment,  he  seems  to  have  received 
some    instruction    from    the    engineman    who 
worked  with  him  on  alternate  shifts,  but  the 
manager  who  appointed  him   does   not   seem 
to    have    explained    the    necessity    of    using 
the    brake    and    the    other    engineman    did 
not  impress  this  upon  him,  although,  as  he 
explained,  he  thought  that  he  had  given  him 
sumcient  instruction  by  always  leaving  the  cage 
with  the  brake  on  when  he  handed  over   the 
engine  to  Doufflas.    The  engineman  can  press 
the  brake  with  his  hand  or  foot  and  in  that  way 
can  hold  it  in  position,  but  the  proper  way  is  to 
put  it  into  a  catch  which  holds  it  until  it  is 
released.     It  was  not  the  custom  to  put   the 
brake  in  the  catch  on  all  occasions  when  the 
brake  was  required.      Sometimes  the  hand  or 
foot  was  used  instead  of  the  catch.     On  the 
occasion  of  the  accident  Douglas  required   to 
attend  to  the  haulage-engine.    Not  having  much 
experience  of  it,  he  found  it  necessary  to  turn 
his  head  towards  it,  and  while  he  was  thus  look- 
ing away  the  cage,  which  he  had  neglected  to 
secure  by  putting  the  brake  in  the  catch,  began 
to  move  upwards."     Ginney  (that  is  the  man 
killed)  "meantime,  without   noticing  that  the 
cage  had  moved,  pushed  forward  a  cnutch  and 
fefi  along  with  it  down  the  shaft  and  was  kUleA 
It  was  mentioned  that  some  time  before  the  same 
man,  Ginney,  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the  fate 
that  afterwards  befell  him,  but  on  that  occasion 
he  took  the  blame  to  himself  and  did  not  hold 
the  engineman  in  any  way  responsible.    There 
was  a£o  a  report  of  another  somewhat  similar 
incident  in  connection    with    Ginney,  but  no 
definite  information  was  available  with  regard  to 
it.    The  inquiry  seemed  to  show  that  sufficient 
care  had  not  been  taken  in  instructing  Douglas 
with  regard  to  his  duties,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  quite  new  to  the  work.     The  oversman 
delegated   the  duty  to  the  other    engineman, 
Jackson,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  been  suf- 
ficiently careful  in  explaining  the  necessity  of 
using  tlie  brake  and  fixing  it  in  the  catch.    Even 
this  neglect,  however,  might  probably  have  led 
to  no  evil  result  if  Douglas,  who  throughout  the 
inquiry,  received  credit  for  being  a  most  careful 
and  steady  man,  had  not  had  his  attention  with- 
drawn   from  the  winding-engine  by  having  to 
attend  to  the  haulage." 

2076.  This  man  having  to  discharge  two 
duties  was  not  able  to  discharge  them  both 
efficiently,  and  the  accident  arose  through  his 
having  more  work  than  he  could  properly  do  ? — 
Yes,  and  it  seemed  to  point  also  to  the  /act  that 
he  had  not  been  sufficiently  instructed  as  to  the 
cluties  attaching  to  that  pit. 

2077.  That  is  to  say,  that  in  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  the  particular  employment  he 
had  not  received  information  which  was  enough 
to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  work  with  safety 
to  his  fellow  workers  ? — That  is  so. 

2078.  But  would  any  certificate  of  competency 
have  assisted  in  that  matter.  Suppose  that  he 
had  had  a  certificate  of  competency  and  he  had 
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not  received  the  information,  it  would  have  been 
equally  possible  that  this  accident  might  have 
happened  ? — Quite  possible. 

2079.  Have  you  any  general  information  that 
you  wish  to  place  before,  the  Committee  with 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  that  is  before 
the  Committee  ? — ^A  question  that  I  should  liko 
to  ^o  into  is  the  fact  that  the  competency  of 
engmemen  has  never  been  defined  under  the 
Coal  Mines  Emulation  Act. 

2080.  As  to  what  is  a  competent  man.  The 
responsibility  in  that  case  has  always  been  left 
on  the  manager  ? — Yes 

2081.  He  has  always  had  to  exercise  his  own 
judgment  as  to  competence  or  incompetence  ? — 

2082.  Under  the  rules  drawn  up  under  the 
Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  if  the  manager  was 
in  default  in  respect  of  finding  a  competent 
person,  he  would  be  Uable  to  very  serious 
punishinent,  would  he  not  ? — That  is  an  open 
question. 

2083.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  open  ques- 
tion about  that.  I  rather  think  that  under  the 
rules  that  are  drawn  up  'by  the  Home  Office, 
there  is  no  dohbt  whatever  that  if  there  is 
default  on  the  part  of  the  manager  and  it  can  be 
shown  that  there  is  default,  he  is  liable  to  very 
serious  punishment  ?-My  experience  so  far  as 
managers  are  concerned  is  that  m  a  great  many 
cases  in  Scotland,  the  coUiery  managers  are 
decidedly  in  favour  of  a  certificate  Bfll  being 
passed  into  law. 

2084.  That  is  very  interesting  information? 
— I  have  had  many  conversations  of  the  very 
jfriendliest  description,  and  the  way  they  talt 
to  me  is  this:  that  they  would  like  to  see  an 
engineman  in  possession  of  some  token  to  show 
his  competency. 

2085.  But  is  it  not  possible  that  the  reason 
that  the  managers  are  in  favour  of  that  may 
be  that  they  feel  that  they  would  themselves 
be  relieved   of  a   responsibility  which    at  the 

f  resent  time  the  law  nas  placed  upon  them  ? — 
could  give  you  one  case  where  the  manager 
trusted  to  the  engineman's  statement  that  ne 
was  a  qualified  man.  This  took  place  at 
Glenclelland  Colliery,  Lanarkshire.  A  man 
came  forward  one  morning  asking  to  be  engaged 
as  an  engineman.  The  manager  inquired  if 
he  was  qualified,  and  he  got  an  assurance  .firom 
the  man  that  he  had  performed  such  duties. 
He  was  employed,  and  tne  manager  went  away 
to  attend  to  other  duties,  and  the  first  intima- 
tion that  he  got  was  the  cage  being  pulled 
right  over  the  pulleys  into  the  engine-house. 

2086.  You  do  not  wish  the  Committee  to 
infer  that  is  the  usual  habit  of  manufacturers 
and  employers  ? — Certainly  not,  but  it  is  a  case 
in  point ;  the  manager  depended  on  the  engine- 
man's  statement. 

Mr.  Nannetti, 

2087.  The  only  point  that  I  would  put  is  the 
point  that  the  Chairman  was  after  bringing  out 
with  reference  to  the  managers  being  responsible. 
You  think  that  there  shouid  .be  some  other 
guarantee  of  the  competency  of  the  man  in 
charge  as  well  as  that  of  the  znanitger  ?t— Cer- 
tainly. 

2088.  You 
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2088.  You  seem  to  think  that  the  fact  of  a 
manager  beine  responsible  is  not  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  safety  of  the  men  who  are 
oelow  stairs  ? — No. 

2089.  Who  depend  for  their  safety  on  the 
individual  in  charge  ? — That  is  so, 

2090.  You  say  that  a  certificate  of  competency 
of  the  individual  backed  up,  of  course,  by  the 
experience  of  the  manager,  would  be  more 
advantageous,  and  would  give  greater  security 
to  the  men  who  were  engaged  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  WiZson, 

2091.  With  regard  to  fitness  to  enter  your 
society,  you  said  something  about  three  months' 
trial  oefbre  a  man  enters.  Have  you  some 
special  mode  of  entering  a  member  in  the 
society  that  you  represent  ? — ^Yes. 

2092.  Would  you  kindly  explain  how  that  is 
done  ?— TTie  mode  in  use  witn  us  is  that  any 
man  wishing  instruction  in  the  duties  of  engine- 
keeper  must  have  the  approval  of  the  mine 
manager  or  others,  and  providing  that  he  has 
that  approval  and  is  a  man  anxious  that  he 
should  get  this  instruction,  and  the  necessity  is 
shown,  every  possible  means  are  taken  to  teach 
him  everything  that  is  necessary  to  make  the 
man  thoroughly  quaUfied  befdre  entering  on  his 
duties. 

r*  2093.  But  I  think  you  left  the  impression  on 
the  Committee  that  you  had  the  choice  of  the 
man,  and  that  the  option  as  to  whether  he 
should  be  trained  or  not  as  an  engineman  laid 
with  you:  do  I  understand  you  that  the 
selection  of  the  man  lies  with  the  manager  of 
the  coIUotv  ?— To  a  great  extent  it  does. 

2094.  Then  you  take  him  in  hand  to  train 

him  on  the  recommendation  of  the  manager  ? 

Yes. 

2095.  And  after  he  is  trained  and  is  an 
engineman  he  is  then  eligible  to  be  a  member  of 
your  society  ? — ^Yes. 

2096.  But  he  does  not  pass  any  examination 
as  to  fitness  before  he  is  a  member  ? — He  has  to 
satisfy  a  committee,  composed  of  practical 
enginemen,  that  he  has  really  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  the  post  of  ordinary  engine- 
man  before  being  passed  as  a  member. 

2097.  Now  with  regard  to  the  Mines  Act  and 
the  person  who  would  be  liable  imder  the  Act 
to  punishment  if  an3rthing  wrong  took  place, 
have  you  an  idea  in  vour  mind  that  if  anything 
went  wrong  in  your  hands  as  an  engineman,  you 

would  be  punishable  and  not  the  manager  ? 

Yes. 

2098.  Although  the  manager  or  engineer  may 
have  emnloyed  you,  yet  if  anything  goes  wrong 
you  would  have  to  answer  at  the  bar  ? — Yes. 

2099.  Is  that  your  idea  ?— That  is  so. 

2100.  Is  that  the  general  ideaamonarstensrine- 
men  ?— Yes.  ^        ^ 

2101.  Have  you  consulted  any  lawyer  on  the 
Doint? — We  have  proved  that  to  be  the  case. 
We  have  had  some  of  our  members  committed 
to  prison. 

2102.  Therefore  that  nortion  of  the  Mines 
Act  is  no  ^arantee  that  the  manager  will 
omplov  proficient  men  ? — That  is  so 

0.24. 


Mr.  Jacdby. 

2103.  In  these  five  cases  that  you  have 
drawn  the  attention  ot  the  Committee  to, 
do  you  believe  that  if  the  men  had  been  certifi- 
cated these  accidents  would  have  occurred?  — 
I  firmly  believe  that  to  a  very  great  extent  it 
would  have  prevented  these  accidents  from 
taking  place. 

2104.  Now  respecting  the  Harthill  Colliery 
disaster  in  1879,  there  was  evidence  of  some- 
bod  v  who  was  near  the  boiler  during  the  time 
of  the  explosion.  You  mention  in  your  evidence 
that  there  was  somebody  who  reported  to  you 
what  had  happened  at  tliat  explosion  ? — Yes.  I 
have  a  letter  from  a  man  that  was  employed  at 
the  collieiT  at  the  time. 

2105.  Have  you  the  letter  with  you  ? — Yes. 

2106.  Will  you  read  the  letter  to  the  Com- 
mittee. You  need  not  give  the  names? — This 
is  dated  July  1st,  this  year.  It  is  from  a  man 
employed  at  the  coUiery  at  the  time  of  the 
accident :  "  Dear  Sir, — ^Your  letter  to  hand.  The 
exact  date  of  boiler  explosion  was  March  19th, 
1879,  when  four  men  were  injured,  one  proved 
to  be  fatal,  that  of  Alexander  Finlay,  engine 
keeper.  The  cause  of  explosion  was  leaking 
crown  valve,  and  to  prevent  water  and  steam 
passing  into  boiler,  there  was  a  plug  and  cloth 
supposed  to  be  used  and  put  in  dome  of  boiler, 
and  was  not  removed  when  boiler  was  put  on. 
Trusting  this  will  be  of  some  use  to  you. 

Chairman, 

2107.  Did  I  take  it  correctlv  that  the  writer 
of  the  letter  says  "  suppose  to  be  used  "  ? — Yes. 

2108.  Pure  supposition  ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Jacdby, 

2109.  Is  that  the  only  evidence  you  have  in 
connection  with  boiler  explosions? — The  point 
that  I  wish  to  emphasise  is  thfe  fitct  that  this  was 
about  the  worst  case  of  a  boiler  explosion  that 
has  ever  taken  place  in  Scotland,  and  I  wish  to 
illustrate  the  amount  of  damage  that  can  be 
created  bv  such  an  explosion,  for  it  totally 
wrecked  that  colliery ;  and  I  would  like  fiirther 
to  add  that  since  the  explosion  this  Company  has 
been  in  the  front  rank  so  far  as  keeping  things  in 
perfect  condition  is  concerned.  As  regards  the 
men  they  employ  in  charge  of  boilers  and  engines 
now,  theytake  extra  precautions  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

2110.  They  are  all  competent  men  ? — Yes. 

2111.  You  have  seen  the  Bill,  and  I  take  it  you 
approve  of  the  Bill  ? — Yes. 

2112.  Do  you  think  it  would  cause  any  trouble 
to  employers  if  the  Bill  became  law^,  to  get  certifi- 
cated men  ? — No.  I  think  it  would  be  quite  the 
opposite. 

2113.  Do  you  think  it  would  in  any  way 
harass  employers  if  the  Bill  became  law  ? — No. 

2114.  Do  you  consider  that  if  this  Bill  was 
passed  into  law  it  would  be  a  greater  guarantee 
of  the  safety  of  those  that  work  where  boilers  and 
engines  are  in  use  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

2115.  You  stated,  in  reply  to  the  Chairman,  I 
think,  that  in  some  cases  the  managers  would 
welcome  the  proposals  of  this  Bill  ? — Yes. 

2116.  May  I  take  it  that  they  welcome  the 
proposals  because  they  will  get  a  better  class  ol 
men  ? — That  Is  so 

O  2117.  And 
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2117.  And  there  will  be  a  less  chance  of  acci- 
dent ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Crean, 

2118.  One  of  the  cases  that  vou  have  given  in 
evidence  was  the  Loanhead  Colliery  ? — Yes. 

2119.  In  that  particular  case  you  said  that 
the  applicant  for  work  was  refused  admission 
into  your  society  on  account  of  his  incom- 
petency ? — That  is  so. 

2120.  Did  the  employer  of  the  man  know  that 
your  society  had  refused  him  admission  ? — Yes. 

2121.  And  he  iknew  the  reason  that  you  had 
refused  him  admission  ? — I  am  quite  certain  he 
did  know. 

2122.  He  knew  you  had  refused  him  because 
he  was  api  incompetent  man  ? — Yes. 

2123.  He  put  that  man  in  charge  of  a  winding 
engine  ? — Yes. 

2124.  An  accident  resulting  in  death  was  the 
consequence  ? — Not  death  in  that  case  ? 

2125.  Not  ? — Not.  It  was  very  serious,  but 
not  fatal. 

2126.  Was  he  continued  iji  charge  after  the 
accident?  —  For  some  time  after,  and  then  he 
wafi  dismissed  later. 

2127.  How  long  after  the  accident  occurred 
was  he  kept  in  charge  ? — I  could  read  the  letter 
of  the  man  who  was  hurt,  if  you  would  like  to 
hear  it. 

2128.  Answ^er  the  question  I  put.  How  long 
after  the  accident  occurred  was  he  kept  in 
charge  of  the  winding  engine  ?  —  Four  or  five 
months,  perhaps. 

2129.  Did  anything  else  occur  after  that? — 
Nothing  serious.  I  think  there  were  a  lot  of 
minor  mistakes,  and  so  on.  The  accident  that 
caused  his  dismissal  was  taking  the  manager  of 
the  colliery  almost  up  to  the  pulley  wheels,  and 
he  got  his  money  and  his  dismissal  right  on  the 
spot,  and  was  told  to  go. 

2130.  So  long  as  his  mistakes  only  resulted,  or 
might  only  result,  in  accidents  to  the  unfortu- 
nate men  working  in  the  pit,  there  was  no  notice 
taken  of  his  fault  ? — No. 

2131.  But  the  very  instant  that  the  manager 
in  charge  got  his  neck  into  the  halter,  he  was 
immediately  sent  about  his  business? — That  is  so. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson, 

2132.  With  regard  to  the  HarthiU  explosion, 
you  say  that  one  assumption  was  that  a  plug 
nad  been  left  in  the  crown  of  the  dome 
during  the  time  of  repairing  the  boiler,  and  that 
it  had  not  been  removed  when  steam  was  raised 
in  the  boiler.  Now,  I  suppose  that  that  must 
have  been  a  purely  accidental  circumstance  due 
to  the  man  not  remembering  to  take  that  plug 
out  ? — ^That  is  so. 

2133.  You  do  not  suppose  that  the  man  who 
had  charge  of  that,  if  it  had  been  brought  to 
his  mind  that  the  plug  was  left  in,  would  not 
have  known  that  it  woidd  lead  to  disaster  ? — I 
believe  that  the  man  who  left  the  plu^  in  would 
know  that,  but  the  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  is 
this,  that  if  a  thoroughly  competent  man  had 
been  engaged  on  this  range  of  boilers,  instead  of 
inserting  any  plug  in  the  dome,  he  ought  to  have 
struck  off  the  ooilers,  ground  up  the  crown  valve 
that  was  allowing  the  steam  and  water  to  leak, 


Sir  Thomaa  Wrigktson — continued. 

and  put  it  into  a  perfect  working  condition  and 
there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  a  plug  or 
anything  eke? — That  would  have  been  proper 
management. 

2134.  In  that  case  he  would  have  closed  the 
hole  by  means  of  the  valve  instead  of  by  an 
artificial  plug.  Supposing  he  had  forgotten  to 
open  the  valve,  would  not  the  explosion  have 
taken  place  just  the  same  ? — I  do  not  think  you 
understand  the  position.  My  point  is  tnat 
instead  of  running  any  risk  wliatsoever  the  valve 
attached  to  that  boiler  could  have  been  put  into 
a  perfect  working  condition  and  there  would  have 
been  no  necessity  whatsoever  for  any  escape  of 
steam  or  water. 

2135.  To  prevent  the  escape  of  steam  into  the 
boiler  he  would  have  had  to  close  the  valve? 
—Yes. 

2136.  Supposing  he  had  forgotten  to  open  it 
again,  would  not  exactly  the  same  accident  have 
occurred  ? — The  process  that  would  have  had  to 
be  undergone  would  have  been  the  closing  of  all 
the  crown  valves  attached  to  all  the  boilers. 

2137.  But  I  understand  that  it  was  this  one 
boiler  that  burst,  the  boiler  that  had  the  plug 
in  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

2138.  If  he  had  had  the  valve  all  right,  had 
then  closed  the  valve,  and  then  put  the  water 
into  the  boiler  and  raised  steam,  would  you  not 
have  had  a  similar  accident,  due  to  the  forget- 
fulness  of  the  man  with  regard  to  opening  the 
valve.  I  only  want  to  draw  out  whether  it  was 
a  case  of  forgetfulness  and  not  incompetence  ? — 
You  understand  the  state  of  the  valve. 

Mr.  Crean. 

2139.  Would  it  not  work  automatically? — If 
the  valve  had  been  grotmd  up  as  a  properly 
competent  man  would  have  seen,  it  would  nave 
prevented  any  leakage.  It  would  have  prevented 
the  tendency  to  put  any  plug  in,  and  would 
have  helped  the  boiler  to  be  cleaned  in  a  proper 
business  like  manner,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  tendency  to  accident  in  any  shape  or 
form.  The  point  is  that  there  was  a  very 
unsatisfetctory  way  of  dealing  with  these  matters 
in  operation  previous  to  the  explosion.  Since 
the  explosion  everything  has  been  done  in  the 
most  admirable  manner  possible. 

Sir  Thomaa  Wrightaon. 

2140.  With  regard  to  the  accident  in  the 
shaft  in  which  you  describe  a  gate  opposite 
the  seam  which  was  part  of  the  way  down 
the  shaft — an  intermediate  seam  ? — It  w^u3  an 
intermediate  seam. 

2141.  How  is  it  that  that  gate  was  not  closed 
at  the  time  the  cage  left  ?  Does  it  not  open 
and  shut  automaticfdly  ? — No. 

2142.  How  was  it  tnat  it  was  not  shut  ? — ^The 
man  was  engaged  putting  a  hutch  on  the  gate. 

2143.  But  he  could  not  do  that  unless  the 
gate  was  open  ? — It  was  open. 

2144.  why  was  it  open  ? — ^To  allow  the  hutch 
to  be  put  on  the  ca^e. 

2145.  You  say  tnat  it  works  automatically 
when  the  cage  leaves  the  level  of  this  drift.  Now, 
how  was  it  it  was  not  closed  ? — ^The  accident  was 
caused  by  the  engineman's  negUgence  in  allow- 
ing 
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ing  tlie  cage  to  be  raised  while  the  bottomer  was 
putting  the  hutch  on  to  the  caga 

2146.  Does  not  that  raising  of  the  cage  auto- 
matically close  the  gate  ? — ^o. 

2147.  It  should  do  so,  should  it  not  ?~The 
cate  is  attached  to  a  signal  in  the  engine  house. 
That  is  in  operation.  When  the  bottomer  raises 
the  gate  it  is  indicated  in  the  engine  house  that 
the  gate  is  open  or  shut  as  the  case  may  be.  So 
long  as  the  gate  is  open,  the  engineer  is  sup- 
posed not  to  interfere  with  the  engine.  The 
mistake  lay  in  the  fact  that,  while  the  bottomer 
was  putting  on  the  hutch,  the  cage  was  allowed 
to  move  up,  and  the  man  went  down  the  pit 
along  with  the  hutch. 

2148.  The  accident  arose  through  a  defect  in 
the  shutting  of  the  gate.  The  gate,  which  ought 
automatically  to  shut  when  tne  cage  left  the 
level  of  the  drift,  did  not  shut.  Is  not  that  so  ? 
— ^No.  The  accident  was  caused  by  the  man 
not  being  properly  acquainted  with  the  working 
of  the  engine.  He  had  not  been  properly 
instructed. 

2149.  Do  not  you  think  it  was  a  very  defec- 
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tive  arrangement  by  which  the  man  driving  the 
engine  should  not  only  have  to  watch  the  gate, 
but  also  watdi  nis  winding  engine? — . 
It  was. 

2160.  And  that  defective  arrangement,  1 
suppose,  was  the  cause  of  the  accident  ? — Ye& 

Chairman. 

2151.  In  that  in(^uiry  that  took  place  in 
regard  to  the  Harthill  Colliery,  would  it  have 
been  the  duty  of  the  engine  keeper  or  the  boiler 
keeper  or  of  the  engineer  of  the  pit  to  have 
looked  after  the  valve  which  you  say  was  in  bad 
order  ? — It  would  have  been  the  duty  of  the 
en^eman  to  have  reported  the  crown  valve  jvs 
bemg  defective. 

2152.  And  that  had  not  been  done? — And 
that  had  not  been  done,  seemingly. 

2153.  But  you  are  not  sure  about  that;  it  is 
only  a  surmise  on  your  part  ? — Everjrthing  quite 
clearly  shows  that  that  was  the  system  of  work 
in  operation  at  that  colliery  for  some  consider- 
able time  previous  to  the  accident. 


Mr.  Effingham  Lysaqht  Richardson,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


ChairTnan, 

2154.  You  reside  in  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

2155.  You  are  the  local  correspondent  to  the 
Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for 

he  Dublin  district  ? —  Yes. 

2156.  And  Secretary  to  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  the  Irish  Trades  Union  Congress  ? 
—Yes. 

2157.  That  Confess  represents  about  70,000 
organised  workers  m  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

2158.  You  appear  before  this  Committee  as  a 
representative  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  ? — 
Yes. 

2159.  Have  you  any  official  reports  of  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Irish  Trades  Congress  that  you 
would  like  to  refer  to  ? — I  have  the  reports  of  the 
Congress  since  its  inception  in  1894. 

2160.  That  is  1894,  1896,  1898,  1899,  1900, 
and  1901  ? — Those  are  the  dates  upon  which 
resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Confess  in  all 
parts  of  Ireland  by  different  individuals  at 
different  times.  If  you  would  allow  me,  as  the 
resolutions  vary  very  much,  I  would  shortly  read 
them  toyoiL  The  first  one  was  in  Dublin  in 
1894,  "  As  a  Bill  will  shortly  be  introduced  into 
Parliament  compelling  those  in  charge  of  boilers 
and  endues  to  pass  a  certain  qualifying  examina- 
tion, this  Congress  calls  on  all  Irish  Members  of 
Parliament  to  support  the  measure."  That  was 
Mr.  William  Allan  s  Bill  that  passed  the  second 
reading  the  following  year. 

2161.  Then  1896  ?— Limerick.  "  That  the 
Parliamentary  Committee,  through  their  secre- 
tary, urge  on  the  Home  Secretary  the  importance 
and  urgent  necessity  of  having  statutory  pro- 
visions made  providing  that  all  persons  having 
charge  of  steam  engines  anH  boilers  in  factories 
and  public  works  should  give  evidence  of  their 
fitness  before  being  placed  in  charge.  Believing, 
as  we  do,  that  much  personal  injury  and  loss  of 
life  and  property  occur  through  the  incompetency 
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of  the  attendants,  we  strongly  urge  that  a  Bill 
making  such  provision  be  passed  by  Parliament 
this  Session."  One  of  the  speakers  to  that  reso- 
lution said  that  he  knew  a  Belfast  man  to  take 
charge  of  an  engine  whose  previous  occupation 
was  to  drive  a  hearse.  That  was  Limerick.  The 
next  is  Belfast  in  1898 :  "  That,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Congress,  it  is  most  desirable,  in  the  interests 
of  human  Ufe  and  property,  that  the  Steam 
Boilers  Inspection  ana  Certificate  Bill  now  before 
Parliament  should  be  passed  into  law  this  Session; 
and  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  through  their  Secretary,  to  take  such 
steps  as  are  necessary  to  carry  this  resolution  into 
practical  effect."  Then  Londonderry,  1899: 
"That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress, 
the  time  has  arrived  when  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  requested,  in  the  interest  of 
human  life  and  property,  to  prepare  a  Bill  for  the 
greater  safeguarding  from  accident  by  explosions 
of  steam  boilers,  caused  by  defects  and  incompe- 
tency of  attendants.  First,  by  securing  proper 
testing  of  steam  boilers  by  properly  aualinod 
persons  to  be  apj)ointed  by  the  Board  oi  Trade ,. 
secondly,  to  provide  certificates  of  competency 
for  the  attenaants,  and  to  insist  that  all  persons 
taking  charge  of  steam  boilers  and  engines  should 
hold  such  certificates.  And  that  it  be  further 
instructed  to  use  its  influence  with  Government 
to  have  a  Bill  promoted  in  Parliament  making  it 
compulsoiy  that  all  men  in  charge  of  engines 
and  Doilers  shall  have  certificates  of  competency;" 
Then  Dublin ,  1900:  "  This  Congress  call  upon  all 
Irish  Members  of  Parliament  to  introduce  a  Bill 
to  compel  all  those  in  charge  of  steam  engines  an 
boilers  to  pass  a  certain  examination  qualify-ing 
them  for  same."  And  this  year,  in  Sligo,  in 
reference  to  the  present  Bill.  The  official  report 
is  not  yet  pubhshed  but  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
Resolution  unanimously  passed:  "That  the 
0  2  Parliamentary 
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Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Irish  Trades 
Congress  calls  upon  the  Irish  members  to  support 
the  Steam  Enrines  and  Boilers  (persons  in  charge 
of)  Bin,  brought  in  by  Mr.  Bell."  Copies  of  those 
resolutions  have  been  in  every  case  sent  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  to  many  members  of  Par- 
liament, particularly  those  who  have  backed  the 
Bill. 

2162.  At  the  time  that  those  resolutions  were 
passed,  did  any  discussion  take  place  to  your 
knowledge  showing  that  there  were  particular 
cases  in  Ireland  which  indicated  the  necessity  of 
legislation  of  this  kind  ? — I  have  just  cited  one 
to  you. 

2163.  Yes? — In  each  case  there  have  been 
instances  riven  where  incompetent  men  have 
been  placed  in  charge. 

2164.  May  I  ask  you,  in  connection  with  that, 
whether  the  question  of  the  inclusion  or  exclu- 
sion of  any  classes  of  boilers  or  engines  has  been 
dealt  with  or  discussed  at  those  Congresses  that 
have  been  held  ? — Not  the  exclusion,  but  parti- 
cular stress  has  been  laid  on  the  inclusion. 

2165.  Of  all  classes  of  boilers  ? — No,  not  of 
all  classes,  but  of  boilers  particularly  connected 
with  factories  and  public  works. 

2166.  You  are  also,  I  think,  past  president, 
and  have  been  a  member,  certainly  for  12  years, 
of  the  Dublin  United  Trades  Council  ? — Yes. 

2167.  During  that  time  you  have  had  ample 
opportunities  of  discovering  the  desires  of  those 
most  intimately  concerned  in  this  matter,  and 
you  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  one 
thing  which  the  Engine  and  Boilermen's  Society 
have  for  years  past  persistently  agitated  is  the 
placing  on  the  Statute  Book  of  some  such  pro- 
vision as  is  contemplated  by  this  Bill  for  secur- 
ing that  qualified  and  certified  men  only  should 
1)0  placed  in  the  charge  of  steam  engines  and 
boilers  ? — Yes. 

2168.  You  have  no  personal  experience  your- 
self, I  suppose  ? — No,  not  any  practical  expe- 
rience, but  1  know  of  one  particular  case  where 
an  incompetent  man  had  been  put  in  charge  by 
outside  influence  connected  with  the  local 
authority  in  Dublin.  When  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  matter  he  was  removed,  and  no 
-accident  or  anything  occurred. 

2169.  A  properly  qualified  man  was  placed  in 
his  stead  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Nannetti. 

2170.  What  is  the  feeUng  in  Ireland  with 
reference  to  this  matter  among  the  workers  who 
are  specially  interested  ? — In  every  town  in 
Ireland  where  a  Trades  Congress  has  been  held, 
resolutions  have  been  brought  forward  and 
adopted  on  the  motion  of  men  most  directly 
Affected. 

2171.  Would  these  men  consider  it  any  hard- 
ship to  be  asked  to  qualify  for  a  certificate  ? — 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  their  particular  desire. 

2172.  And  the  charge  of  Ss.  or  2«.  6rf.  would 
not  stand  in  the  way  ? — I  venture  to  say  that 
they  would  be  glad  enough  to  pay  double  as 
much;  much  in  the  same  way,  in  a  relative 
degree,  as  a  monied  man  might  wish  to  take  a 
degree  at  a  university. 

2173.  They  would  look  upon  it  as  a  diploma 
of  merit  ? — Certainlv. 


Mr.  Nannetti — continued. 

2174.  A  diploma  of  competency  ? — Certainly. 

2176.  Do  you  think  that  a  certificate  would 
have  a  good  eflfect  on  employers  in  the  engaging 
of  these  men  ? — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  would  be  equivalent  to  what  employers 
look  for  in  other  directions— namely,  a  Kensmg- 
ton  diploma,  or  a  certificate  from  a  technical 
school. 

2176.  It  would  be  a  certificate  that  they  were 
enga^g  properly  qualified  men  to  look  after  the 
machinery  ? — There  is  no  question  about  it. 

2177.  And  it  would  be  a  safeguard  to  people 
employed  in  fEictories  and  so  on,  if  they  had  a 
competent  man  to  look  after  the  boiler  or 
engine? — It  would  give  them  greater  con- 
fidence in  working  at  or  near  steam-engines  or 
boilers. 

2178.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  yourself 
had  any  qualms  or  fears  when  you  heard  the 
engine  blown  off? — I  never  had  any  business  in 
a  place  where  steam-engines  were  used. 

2179.  Engines  for  the  generation  of  steam  ? — 
No. 

2180.  Supposing  this  Bill  became  law,  are 
there  facilities  in  Ireland  or  in  Dublin,  where 
you  are  interested,  whereby  men  who  wish  to 
(jualify  would  have  every  opportunity  of  qualify- 
ing to  compete  for  a  certmcate  ? — ^Unquestion- 
ably there  are.  In  the  principal  cities  where 
there  are  any  factories  or  where  there  are  any 
men  employed  at  this  particular  class  of  work, 
there  are  first  class  technical  schools. 

2181.  You  have  a  technical  school  in  Dublin  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  am  past  governor. 

2182.  Do  they  teach  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
steam-engines  ? — They  have  one  of  the  first 
tutors  in  Ireland,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
classes  are  not  attended  as  they  should  be. 

2183.  Of  course  there  is  no  necessity  at 
present  ? — Excepting  to  give  a  general  knowledge 
to  the  rising  generation. 

2184.  But  if  an  employer  will  take  a  hearse 
man,  he  does  not  require  a  certificated  man  ? — 
Certainly. 

2185.  As  long  as  they  can  get  those,  there  is 
no  necessity  ?— That  is  so. 

2186.  But  you  do  not  consider  that  a  hearse 
man  is  a  proper  person  to  have  charge  of  a 
steam  engine  or  boiler  ? — I  pass  no  opinion  on 
that.    I  think  on  the  fisice  of  it  it  looks  bad. 

2187.  Do  you  think  that  the  passage  of  this 
Bill  would  be  the  means  of  having  a  large 
attendance  at  the  technical  school  ? — I  do. 

2188.  Do  you  think  that  men  engaged  on 
boilers  and  engines  would  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  going  to  these  schools? — 
Yes.  At  present  so  far  as  Dublin  is  concerned 
a  class  in  the  technical  schools  which  teaches 
the  technical  knowledge  of  steam  generating  is 
money  lost. 

2189.  You  mentioned  the  case  of  a  public 
institution  where  an  incompetent  man  was 
appointed  ? — ^Yes. 

2190.  Could  I  ask  the  name  of  that  public 
institution? — The  Abattoir  of  the  Dublin  Cor- 
poration. 

2191.  Will  you  bring  your  mind  back  to  a 
discussion  which  took  place  with  reference  to  a 
lunatic  asvlum,  where   there  were  four  ur  five 
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thousand  inmates,  the  party  in  charge  being  an 
incompetent  person.  Are  you  aware  of  such  a 
thing  ? — Yes. 

2192.  Are  you  aware  that  owing  to  the  agita- 
tation  raised,  that  party  has  haxi  to  be  removed 
and  a  competent  man  put  in  ? — Yes,  it  caused 
a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

2193.  To  get  that  done  ?— Yes. 

2194.  The  man  appointed  was  not  what  you 
consider  a  qualified  man  ? — By  no  means. 

2495.  Are  you  aware  also  that  in  Dublin  in 
the  public  institutions,  at  the  museums,  for 
instance,  the  party  in  charge  is  not  a  competent 
attendant  ? — I  do  not  know  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

2496.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  discussion  or 
any  attention  being  drawn  to  the  matter? — I 
am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  public  institutions  in  Dublin  are  very  slow 
in  securing  competent  men  to  look  after  their 
generating  plant. 

2197.  Could  you  give  us  any  further  instance 
of  incompetent  men  being  appointed  to  take 
charge  ? — I  cannot  charge  my  mmd  just  at  pre- 
sent, but  I  know  that  the  Stationary  Engine 
Drivers'    Society  have   frequently  to   seek   the 
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intervention  of  the  Trades  Coimcil,  in  the  interest 
of  the  public,  to  draw  attention  to  cases  whero 
incompetent  men  have  been  employed. 

2198.  These  men,  who  constitute  the  members 
of  the  Stationary  Engine  Drivers*  Society,  are 
all  competent  men? — I  will  not  answer  that 
question  direct,  but  seemingly  so.  I  understand 
tnat  they  put  their  own  members  to  a  test. 
They  must  show  some  such  experience  as  that 
required  by  this  Bill. 

2199.  You  are  labour  correspondent  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  ?— Yes. 

2200.  Will  you  tell  me  the  membership  of  the 
Stationary  Engine  Drivers'  Society  in  Dublin  ? — 
It  varies  from  130  to  150  constantly  employed. 

2201.  One  hundred  and  fifty  for  the  whole  of 
the  City  of  Dublin  ?— Yes. 

2202.  Do  you  think  that  if  a  proper  practical 
test  was  made  that  these  men  are  competent,  a 
larger  number  of  men  would  be  members  of  that 
society?  —  I  could  not  answer  that,  but  I  say 
that  a  larger  number  of  competent  men  would 
be  employed  in  and  about  Dublin. 

2203.  And  as  a  natural  result  they  would  join 
the  society  ? — Of  course,  that  is  obvious. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Ratcliffe  Ellis,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2204.  Tou  are  a  solicitor  practising  at  Wigaa 
in  Lancashire  and  in  London  P — ^I  am. 

2205.  You  also  act  as  clerk  and  secretary  to 
the  Mining  Association  of  Great  Britain,  and  as 
law  clerk  and  secretary  to  the  South  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  Coal  Association? — I  do. 

2206.  Can  you  inform  us  as  to  what  the  Min- 
ing Association  isP — ^The  Mining  Association 
was  established  in  the  year  1854  for  the  purpose 
in  the  interests  of  mine  owners,  of  watching  and 
taking  action  in  connection  with  all  matters  of 
a  legislative  character,  or  otherwise  affecting  the 
coal  owners  or  the  coal  and  iron  trades.  Li  the 
different  mining  centres  of  the  kingdom  there 
are  local  associations  of  coal  owners.  The  Min- 
ing Association  is  a  federation  of  these  local  asso- 
ciations. It  comprises  individual  coal  owners 
who  may  not  be  members  of  the  local  associations, 
or  in  the  smaller  districts  where  there  may  not 
be  any  local  associations.  The  business  is  ^ans- 
acted  by  an  Executive  Council  comprising  repre- 
sentatives from  the  different  districts,  and  ap- 
pointed annually. 

2207.  Tou  appear  here  on  behalf  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  this  Association  to  give  evidence  before  the 
Committee  on  the  subject  of  the  inquiry? — ^I  do. 

2208.  That  evidence  will  specially  bear,  of 
course,  on  the  question  as  it  affects  the  mining 
industry? — It  will. 

2209.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to 
the  system  under  which  the  working  of  coal 
mines  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  regulated  by 
the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act  of  1887  and  the 
Amending  Act  of  1896  ?— I  can.  The  1896 
Act  does  not  affect  this.  It  was  directed  to  other 
questions,  and  does  not  affect  the  question  of  en- 
gines, or  engines  and  boilers. 

2210.  Tou  confine  it  to  1887  P—In  the  Act 
of  1887  there  are  a  number  of  general  rules  es- 
tablished by  the  Act  which  have  to  be  observed 
in  every  mine,  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  do  so, 
I  should  like  to  refe.i  you  to  such  of  those  rules 
as  seem  to  me  to  affect  the  question  submitted 
to  this  Committee.  The  first  is  general  rule  6. 
It  provides  "  A  competent  person  or  competent 
persons  appointed  by  the  owner,  agent,  or  mana- 
ger for  the  purpose,  shall,  once  at  least  in  every 
twenty-four  hours,  examine  the  state  of  the  ex- 
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temal  parts  of  the  machinery,  the  state  of  the 
guides  and  conductors  in  the  shafts,  and  the  state 
of  the  head  gear,  ropes,  chains,  and  other  similar 
appliances  of  the  mine  which  are  in  actual  use 
both  above  ground  and  below  ground,  and  shall 
once  at  least  in  every  week  examine  the  state  of 
the  shafts  by  which  persons  ascend  or  descend ; 
and  shall  make  a  true  report.''  The  next  is 
general  rule  24,  '^  In  any  mine  which  is  usually 
entered  by  means  of  machinery,  a  competent 
male  person  not  less  than  22  vears  of  age  shall 
he  appointed  for  the  purpose  oi  working  the  ma- 
chinery which  is  employed  in  lowering  and  rais- 
ing persons  therein,  and  shall  attend  for  that 
purpose  during  the  whole  time  that  any  person 
is  below  ^ound  in  the  mine.  Where  any  shaft, 
plane,  or  level  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  commu- 
nication from  one  part  to  anotner  part  of  a  mine, 
and  persons  are  taken  up  or  down  or  along  such 
shaft,  plane,  or  level  by  means  of  any  engine, 
windlass,  or  gin,  driven  or  worked  by  steam  or 
any  mechanical  power,  or  by  an  animal,  or  by 
manual  labour,  the  person  in  charge  of  such  en- 
gine, windlass,  or  pn,  or  of  any  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery, ropes,  chains,  or  tackle  connected  there- 
with must  be  a  competent  male  person  not  less 
than  eighteen  years  of  age."  General  rule  25  is 
this :  "Every  working  shaft  used  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  minerals  or  for  the  lowering  or  raising 
of  persons  shall,  if  exceeding  fifty  yards  in  depth, 
and  not  exempted  in  writing  by  the  Inspector  of 
the  district,  be  provided  with  guides  and  some 

S roper  means  of  communicating  distinct  and 
efinite  signals  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  and 
from  every  entrance  for  the  time  being  in  use  be- 
tween the  surface  and  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  to 
the  surface,  and  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft,  and  to  every  entrance  for  the  time 
being  in  use  between  the  surface  and  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft."  General  rule  26:  "If  in  any 
mine  the  winding  apparatus  is  not  provided  with 
some  automatic  contrivance  to  prevent  over- 
winding, then  the  cage  when  men  are  being  raised 
shall  not  be  wound  up  at  a  speed  exceeding  three 
miles  an  hour  after  the  cage  has  reached  a  point 
in  the  shaft  to  be  fixed  by  the  special  rules." 
29 :  "  There  shall  be  on  the  drum  of  every  machine 
used  for  lowering  or  raising  persons,  such  flanges 
or  horns,  and  also,  if  the  drum  is  conical,  such 

other 
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other  appliances  as  may  be  sufficieiit  to  prevent  the 
rope  iroiaL  slipping.''  General  rule  30 :  *'  There 
shall  be  attacned  to  every  machine  worked  by 
steam,  water  or  mechanical  power,  and  used  for 
lowering  or  raising  persons,  an  adequate  break 
or  breaks,  and  a  proper  indioatoir  (in  addition  to 
aaiy  mark  on  the  rope)  showing  to  the  person 
who  works  the  machine  the  position  of 
the  ca^e  or  tub  in  the  shaft  If  the 
drum  IS  not  on  the  crank  shaft,  there 
shall  be  an  adequate  break  on  the  drum 
shaft."  General  rule  32  provides :  ''  Each  steam 
boiler,  whether  separate  or  one  of  a  range,  shall 
have  attached  to  it  a  proper  safety  valve,  and  also 
a  proper  steam  gauge  and  water  gauge  to  show 
respectively  the  pressure  of  steam  and  the 
height  of  water  in  each  boiler."  Now  those 
are  the  general  rules  which  are  in  the  Mines 
Act,  and  which  have  to  be  observed  by  the  per- 
sons who  are  put  in  charge  of  this  particular  work. 
Then,  in  addition  to  these  general  rules,  the  Mines 
Act  provided  (I  am  dealing  entirely  with  the 
1887  Act,  and  this  is  the  provision  of  Section  51 
of  the  Act)  that  there  should  be  established  "  in 
every  mine  such  rules  (referred  to  in  this  Act  as 
special  rules)  for  the  conduct  and  guidance  of  the 
persons  acting  in  the  mana^ment  of  such  mine' 
or  employ  ed  in  or  about  the  mine,  as  under  the  parti- 
cular state  and  circumstances  of  such  mine,  may 
appear  best  calculated  to  prevent  dangerous  acci- 
dents, and  to  provide  for  the  safety,  convenience, 
and  proper  discipline  of  the  persons  employed  in 
or  about  the  mine."  Immediately  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act  of  1887  (I  believe  it  was  general, 
but  certainly  in  Lancashire)  conferences  took 
place  between  the  employers'  representatives  and 
some  of  the  representatives  of  the  workmen,  with 
the  result  that  the  special  rules  were  established  in 
the  mines,  and  they  now  exist  in  connection  with 
every  colliery  in  the  kingdom,  and  have  the  force 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  because  it  is  provided  in 
the  Act  that  when  established  thev  shall  be  read 
as  if  they  were  included  in  the  Act.  If  I  might 
be  permitted  to  refer  to  some  of  these  special  rules 
which  have  reference  to  this  question,  the  first 
that  I  should  like  to  refer  to  is  Special  Rule  77,  at 
page  25 :  "  Every  person  in  charge  of  a  furnace 
or  other  ventilating  apparatus  shall  carefully  at- 
tend to  it.  When  night  and  day  men  are  em- 
ployed one  shall  not  leave  until  the  other  comes 
except  to  give  information  of  the  non-attendance 
of  the  other  man,  and  in  such  case  the  man  on 
duty  shall  return  with  all  speed."  78 :  "  Ma- 
chinery and  Plant  and  Shafts. — ^Bules  to  be  at- 
tended to  by  the  engineer  (or  other  competent 
person,  if  any)  appointed  by  the  owner,  agent, 
or  manager  for  that  purpose. — ^The  whole  of  the 
machinery,  with  its  appendages,  and  all  erections 
on  the  surface  and  underground  are  to  be  in 
eharge  of  the  engineer  Tor  other  competent  per- 
son, if  any)  appointed  lor  that  purpose  by  the 
owner,  agent,  or  manager ;  and  the  engineer,  or 
such  competent  person,  as  aforesaid,  shall  see 
that  the  machinery  under  his  supervision  is  kept 
in  thorough  and  efficient  repair  at  all  times  under 
the  direction  of  the  manager,  and  he  shall  inspect 
and  report  upon  such  machinerv,  as  provided  for 
by  General  Rule  6."  Rule  79:  "He  shall  at 
once  remedy  anything  reported  to  him  in  his  de- 
partment as  unsafe  or  defective,  and  within  the 
district  assigned  to  him  shall  carry  out  General 
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Rule  18,  as  to  fencing:old  shafts."  No.  82 :  ''  He 
shall  see  that  the  engineman  therein  (General 
Rule  24)  referred  to  is  of  competent  age,  and 
attends  to  his  duties  under  that  rule ;  also  that  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  machinery  mentioned 
in  the  second  part  of  General  Rule  24  is  a  com- 

Eetent  male -person  of  the  age  there  mentioned." 
.ule  83.  **  He  shall  see  that  the  guides  and  means 
of  signalling  referred  to  in  this  rule  (General 
Rule  25)  are  provided  and  kept  in  working  order." 
Rule  84.  He  shall  observe  this  rule  (General 
Rule  26)  as  explained  by  Special  Rule  No.  100, 
and  shall  have  marked  on  the  indicator  the  point 
upon  it  corresponding  with  the  20  yards  in  the 
shaft  from  the  landing  plates  at  the  top."  Rule 
87, 1  think,  is  the  next  one :  '*  He  shall  attend  to 
this  rule  "  (General  Rule  29)  "  for  the  prevention 
of  the  rope  slipping  on  drum."  Rule  88.  "He 
shall  see  that  tne  breaks  and  indicators  required 
by  this  rule  (General  Rule  30)  are  provided  and 
kept  in  working  order."  Rule  90.  He  shall  see 
that  the  safety  valves  and  ^uges  for  boilers  are 
provided  and  kept  in  working  order  as  required 
by  this  rule  (Gfeneral  Rule  32)."  Rule  91. 
"  After  the  cleaning  of  any  boiler  he  shall  exa- 
mine it  externally  and  also  the  mountings.  He 
shall  also  see  that  it  is  examined  internally  by  the 
person  appointed.  No  boiler  shall  again  be  set 
to  work  unless  so  examined  and  passed."  Rule 
92.  "He  shall  instruct  the  stokers  or  boiler 
minders  as  to  the  proper  pressure  of  steam  and 
depth  of  water  to  be  maintained  in  each  boiler, 
in  the  working  and  regulation  of  the  safety  valves, 
steam  gauges,  water  gauges,  and  other  appara^ 
tus,  and  once  a  day  shall  see  that  they  are  free 
and  in  good  order."  Rule  93.  "He  (or  such 
other  person  appointed  as  aforesaid,  if  any)  shall 
report  any  defect  to  the  manager  or  underlooker, 
and  to  his  superior  officer,  or  to  the  superinten- 
dent of  machinery  (if  any)  as  soon  as  possible." 
94.  "He  shall  see  that  the  general  and  special 
rules  applying  to  his  department  are  strictly 
observed,  and  shall  immediately  report  anv  non- 
observance  of  the  same  to  the  manager.'  96. 
(These  rules  have  reference  to  the  engineman.) 
"Each  engineman  shall  once  at  least  during  a 
shift  carenilly  examine  his  engine,  rope  rolls, 
and  horns,  drums,  or  verticals,  the  rope  upon 
the  rolls  or  drums  or  verticals,  the  signal  bell, 
and  other  machinery,  and  shall  immediately  re- 
port to  his  superior  officer  any  defect  he  may 
observe."  97.  "  He  shall  have  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  every  signal  used,  and  shall  attend 
to  the  same,  and  on  no  account  start  his  engine 
untQ  he  has  received  the  proper  signal.  If  a  sig- 
nal be  indistinct  he  must  not  move  the  engine 
until  a  distinct  signal  has  been  given."  98.  "  He 
shall  use  every  care  in  the  handling  and  working 
of  the  engine,  and  shall  see  that  every  bearing  is 
regularly  and  sufficiently  lubricated."  99.  "  In 
the  absence  of  the  banksman  he  shall  see  that  no 
person  descends  the  pit  without  permission  from 
the  proper  authority ;  that  no  person  goes  down 
the  pit  in  a  state  of  intoxication ;  that  no  intoxi- 
cating drinks  are  taken  down  the  ifit  unless  autho- 
rised by  the  manager ;  and  that  the  safety  gates 
are  in  proper  position."  Rule  100.  "  If  the  wind- 
ing apparatus  is  not  provided  with  some  automa- 
tic contrivance  to  prevent  over-winding,  the  en- 
gineman shall  reduce  the  speed  of  his  winding 
engines  when  men  are  being  raised,  so  that  the 
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cage  shall  not  be  wound  up  at  a  speed  exceeding 
three  miles  an  hour  after  the  cage  has  reached 
within  a  distance  in  the  shaft  of  20  yards  from 
the  landing  plates  at  the  top  as  shown  by  the 
mark  on  me  indicator."       ilule  101.  ''When 
lowering  or  raising  persons  he  shall  use  extra 
care,  and  at  the  commencement  of  each  shift, 
after  an  intermission  of  working  of  four  hours, 
shall  run  the  ropes  of  the  pit  up  and  down."     102. 
*'  He  shall  not  leaye  the  handles  of  his  enffine  for 
any  purpose  or  on  any  pretence  during  the  time 
anyone  is  being  raised  or  lowered  by  it  up  or 
down  the  pit,  or  suspended  by  it  in  the  pit,  or 
when  any  person  is  bein^  drawn  by  it  along  or 
in  any  incline  or  other  plane,  and  in  the  case  of 
any  mine  usually  entered  by  machinery  which  is 
employed  in  raising  and  lowering  persons  there- 
in he  shall  attend  for  the  purpose  of  working 
such  machinery  during  the  whole  time  that  any 
person  is  below  ground  in  the  mine."   103.  **  He 
shall  not  without  the  permission  of  the  manager, 
under  manager  (if  any),  or  superintendent  of  ma- 
chinery (if  any)  allow  any  person  to  enter  the 
enfi^e-house  or  work  or  handle  the  engine."  104. 
"  He  shall  see  that  all  oily  waste  is  consumed  at 
once  or  stored  in  a  place  especially  appointed  for 
the  purpose."  106.  '*  He  shall  see  that  the^^general 
and  special  rules  applying  to  his  department  are 
strictly  observed,  and  shall  immediately  report 
any  son-observance  of  the  same  to  the  manner." 
Then,  with  reference   to   the   boiler-minder   or 
stoker,  Bule  106  provides  that  "  he  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  allowed  pressure  of  steam,  and  shall 
maintain  a  proper  depth  of  water  in  each  boiler. 
Should  anything  prevent  this,  he  shall  at  once 
withdraw  the  fire  and  report  the  same  to  his  supe- 
rior officer  and  the  engine-man."       Bule  107. 
''  He  shall  carry  out  the  instructions  of  his  supe- 
rior officer  with  respect  to  tiie  working  and  regu- 
lation of  the  safety  valves,  steam  gauges,  water 
gauges,  feed-water  valves,  and  other  appliances, 
and  shall  see  that  they  are  kept  free  and  in  good 
order."     No.   108.  "If  no  other  person  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  he  shall  examine  every 
boiler  internally  after  cleaning  or  repairing,  also 
the  mountings,  and  shall  make  a  true  report  of 
the  state  of  me  same  to  the  engine- wright,  boiler 
inspector,  or  superior  officer."     109.  "He  shall 
see  that  the  general  and  special  rules  applying 
to  his  department  are  strictly  observed,  and  shall 
immediately  report  any  non-observance  of  the 
same  to  the  manager." 

2211.  So  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  rules  that 
you  specially  refer  to  (77  to  109  inclusive)  pre- 
scribe in  some  detail  the  duties  of  the  engine- 
man,  boiler-minder,  or  stoker  P — They  do,  and 
it  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  not  part  of  the  duty 
of  either  of  them  to  make  repairs,  but  they  have 
to  report  any  defect  that  thev  may  find  in  the 
machinery  to  their  superior  officer. 

2212.  There  is  the  question  of  qualification  of 
those  who  are  employed  in  the  position  of  engine- 
minders? — ^I  think  that  you  would  like  to  say 
something  on  that  subject? — ^If  you  please.  I 
have  inquired  from  a  number  of  colliery  owners, 
and  also  from  certificated  managers  and  persons 
having  the  control  of  the  mines  and  the  mana&:e- 
ment,  and  I  think  I  might  sum  up  their  replies 
as  to  the  qualifications  as  follows :  They  say  that 
there  must  be  good  health,  g^od  nerve,  good  sight, 
p'ood  hearing,  good  habits,  attention  and  care 
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in  handling  the  engines.  Those  are  the  quali* 
fications  which  they  woidd  seek  to  obtain  in  the 
selection  of  an  engine-winder. 

2213.  With  reference  to  the  men  employed  on 
the  boilers,  have  you  anything  to  say? — ^With  re- 
ference to  the  men  employed  on  the  boilers  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  manual  labour,  but 
for  the  actual  boiler  minder  with  the 
duties  which  are  put  upon  him  by  the 
Act,  not  very  much  theoretical  knowledge  is 
wanted.  He  has  to  see  that  the  boiler  is  properly 
fed  with  water,  which  the  gauge  would  indicate 
to  him,  and  generally  with  reference  to  engine 
men  and  boiler  men,  the  essential  qualifications, 
I  very  respectfully  submit,  are  those  which  could 
not  be  ascertained  by  an  examination  such  as  that 
which  is  suggested  in  the  Bill. 

2214.  Are  there  various  classes  of  engines  at 
these  different  works  to  which  you  have  referred  ? 
— There  are,  and  I  think  that  they  might  be 
classed  generally  under  these  heads :  The  wind- 
ing engines,  wnich  are  used  for  lowering  and 
raising  the  men  and  materials ;  the  second  class 
wotdd  be  the  fan  engines,  which  are  used  for 
driving  fans  where  fans  are  used  for  ventilating 
purposes ;  the  third  would  be  pumping  engines 
used  for  getting  the  water  out  of  the  mine  and 
haulage  engines  which  are  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  both  on  the  surface  and  down  the  mine 
for  hauling  tubs  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
in  various  ways.  There  no  doubt  may  be  a 
number  of  smaller  engines.  There  are  small 
engines  used  about  the  screens  for  shaking  the 
belts  over  which  the  coal  is  carried,  and  some  are 
used  for  pumping  water  into  the  boiler. 

2215.  But  the  most  important  of  all  these  are 
the  winding  engines,  of  course  ? — ^The  most  im-^ 
portant  are  the  winding  engines. 

2216.  The  responsibility  for  the  appointment 
of  the  men  who  work  these  engines  rests  upon 
whom  at  present  ? — On  the  certificated  manager 
of  the  colliery.  Section  20  of  the  Act  of  1887 
provides  that  "Every  mine  shall  be  under  a 
manager,  who  shall  be  responsible  for  the  control, 
management,  and  direction  of  the  mine,  and  the 
owner  or  agent  of  every  such  mine  shall  nominate 
himself  or  some  other  person  to  be  the  manager 
of  such  mine,  and  shall  send  written  notice  to  the 
inspector  of  the  district  of  the  manager's  name 
and  address."  And  by  the  second  clause  of  Sec- 
tion 20,  "A  person  shall  not  be  qualified  to  be  a 
manager  of  a  mine  unless  he  is  for  the  time  being 
registered  as  the  holder  of  a  first-class  certificate 
under  this  Act,"  and  a  certificate  of  competency 
is  acquired  by  an  examination. 

2217.  In  addition  to  the  appointment  of  men 
to  attend  to  an  engine  is  an  engineer  generally 
appointed  whose  duties  are  specially  laid  down  in 
some  of  these  rules  to  which  you  have  ref  ered  ? — 
Yes.  I  have  read  the  rule  that  an  engineer  must 
be  appointed.  That  is  special  rule  78,  and  the 
rules  with  reference  to  the  duties  of  the  certifi- 
cated manager  may  be  found  on  page  17  of  the 
special  rules:  "He  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
control,  management,  and  direction  of  the  mine 
above  and  below  ground,  and  shall  comply  with 
the  Act,  and  shall,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  en- 
force the  observance  of  the  Act,  and  of  the  general 
and  special  rules.  He  shall  appoint,  where,  in 
his  judgment  it  may  be  requisite,  such  compe- 
tent 
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tent  persons  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  and  he  shall  inform  each  of 
them  of  his  special  duties,  and  whether  the  whole, 
andy  if  not  the  whole,  what  district  of  the  mine  or 
colliery  is  under  his  charge,  and  he  shall  also 
inform  the  under  manager  (if  any)  of  his  special 
duties."  By  Section  21  of  the  Act  of  1887,  "  In 
every  mine  required  by  this  Act  to  be  under  the 
control  of  a  certificated  manager,  daily  personal 
supervision  shall  be  exercised  either  by  the  mana- 
ger or  by  an  under-manager  nominated  in  writing 
by  the  owner  or  agent  oi  the  mine,"  that  under- 
manager  also  has  to  be  qualified  by  a  certificate 
obtained  by  examination. 

2218.  Y  ou  woidd  wish  to  give  us  some  informa- 
tion, I  think,  of  what  you  regard  as  the  general 
scheme  of  mining  legislation,  which  was  adopted 
after  consideration  by  the  Boyal  Commission,  and 
which  you  think,  up  to  the  present  time,  has 
worked  satisfactorily? — ^The  scheme  is  this — that 
there  is  to  be  in  general  charge  a  certificated 
manager  who  is  qualified  as  required  by  the  Act, 
and  upon  him  is  imposed  the  responsibility  of 
appointing  persons  to  discharge  the  various  duties 
under  him  in  connection  with  the  management  of 
the  mine.  The  only  requirement  in  the  Statute 
is  that  these  persons  should  be  competent  persons, 
and  if  he  fails  to  do  that  then,  not  only  the  mine 
manager  himself,  but  the  owner  and  agent  of  tlie 
mine,  become  answerable  to  very  serious  conse- 
quences. Those  consequences  are  that  they  are 
guilty  of  an  offence  against  the  Act,  and  would 
be  liable  under  Section  59  of  the  Act:  ** Every 
person  who  is  guilty  of  an  offence  a^nst  this  Act 
for  which  a  penalty  is  not  expressly  prescribed, 
shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding,  if  he  is  an 
owner,  agent,  or  manager,  or  under-manager, 
twenty  pounds,  and  if  he  is  any  other  person,  two 
pounds,  for  each  offence ;  and  if  an  inspector  has 
given  written  notice  of  any  such  offence,  to  a 
further  fine  not  exceeding  one  pound  for  every 
day,  after  such  notice,  that  such  offence  continues 
to  be  committed."  Then  Section  60:  "Where 
a  person  who  is  an  owner,  agent,  manager,  or 
xmder-manager  of  or  a  person  employed  in  or 
about  a  mine  is  guilty  of  any  offence  against  this 
Act,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  tries 
the  case  is  one  which  was  reasonably  calculated 
to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  persons  employed  in 
or  about  the  mine,  or  to  cause  serious  personal 
injury  to  any  of  such  persons,  or  to  cause  a  dan- 
gerous accident,  and  was  committed  wilfully  by 
the  personal  act,  personal  default,  or  personal 
negligence  of  the  person  accused,  such  person 
shall  be  liable,  if  the  court  is  of  opinion  that  a  fine 
will  not  meet  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to 
imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  three  months."  Under  that 
scheme,  which  is  now  in  force,  I  think  every 
possible  precaution  is  taken  to  secure  competency 
in  the  persons  who  have  charge  of  engines  and 
boilers,  and  it  places  upon  the  steam  user  the 
responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  persons  who  dis- 
charge these  duties  are  competent,  and  I  venture 
to  submit  that  it  is  a  principle  which,  as  acted 
upon,  has  resulted  in  very  great  safety. 

2219.  There  is  a  heavy  financial  liability  also 
resting  on  the  owner,  is  there  not,  especially  since 
the  passing  at  the  "Workmen's  Compensation 
ActP — ^There  is  not  merely  the  liability  under  the 
Act,  but  there  is  liability  for  personal  injury 
under  the  WoAmen's  Compensation  Act,  and 
under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  if  there  is  any 
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negligence  on  the  part  of  the  owner  or  persons 
placed  in  supervision,  and  also  with  regard  to 
damage  that  arises  to  his  plant  in  case  of  any 
accident. 

2220.  In  addition  to  the  charge  of  these  mines 
being  under  the  certificated  managers,  there  are 
His  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  the  Home  Office,  who 
visit  these  mines? — ^His  Majesty's  In^spectors  of 
the  Home  Office  have  districts  assigned  to  them, 
and  they  visit  these  mines,  and  any  complaint 
that  is 'made  to  them  by  any  person  about  the  mine 
is  very  readily  inquired  into,  and  they  have  the 
power,  under  the  Mines  Act  of  1887,  if  they 
observe  any  dangerous  practice  in  a  mine 

Mr.  Wilson. 

2221.  But  how  does  this  affect  the  engine-men  ? 
— If  the  inspector  saw  any  dangerous  practice  at 
the  mine  (and  the  "  mine,"  of  course,  by  defini- 
tion includes  the  surface  and  all  the  sidings  above 
ground  and  below),  he  would  have  power  to  give 
notice  to  prohibit  it,  and  the  owner  then  would 
have  power  to  go  to  arbitration  to  ascertain 
whether  the  inspector  was  right  or  he  was  right, 
and  if  the  inspector  was  proved  to  be  right  it 
would  have  to  be  prohibited. 

Chairman. 

2222.  What  is  the  method  now  adopted  in 
order  to  secure  that  those  persons  in  charge  of 
engines,  in  your  opinion,*  shall  be  competent  for 
their  work.  Describe  the  general  practice  that  is 
followed? — I  have  a  letter  from  the  Resident 
Manager  of  the  Wigan  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 
which  I  will  read  if  you  will  allow  me.  The  col- 
lieries in  which  coal  is  being  worked  are  situated 
in  Lancashire.  They  have  sinking  operations  in 
Nottingham,  but  the  coal  is  being  worked  in  Lan* 
cashire,  and  I  should  think  it  probably  has  the 
largest  output,  or  one  of  the  largest  outputs,  in  the 
kingdom.  I  think  that  Sir  James  Joicey's  in 
Durham  has  probably  a  good  deal  more,  but  the 
annual  output  is  about  2,250,000  tons  per  annum. 
This  is  the  letter  that  has  been  sent  to  me :  — "  In 
connection  with  the  evidence  which  you  are  going 
to  give  before  the  Select  Committee  upon  the 
Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  (Persons  in  Charge) 
Bill,  I  gather  that  you  wish  me  to  give  you  infor- 
mation as  to  the  mode  in  which  our  enginemen  are 
brought  up.  I  should  state  that  at  the  Wigan 
Coal  and  Iron  Company's  works,  where  I  occupy 
the  position  as  resident  manager,  we  employ  about 
the  following  numbers  of  men:  As  winding 
enginemen,  71 ;  hauling  enginemen,  30 ;  pump- 
ing enginemen,  33 ;  fan  and  other  engines,. 
17;  stokers,  83;  and  that  we  have  in  connec* 
tion  with  the  pits  149  boilers  besides  45  at  the 
iron,  steel,  and  coke  works,  and  7  at  the  farms  and 
other  places.  There  are  19  pits  at  which  coal  is 
woimd,  besides  pumping  shafts,  and  some  pits  in 
the  course  of  being  sunk.  A  boy  comes  to  us 
when  leaving  school  at  13  years  or  thereabouts, 
and  is  put  in  the  engine  house  in  the  first  instance 
to  clean  and  oil  the  engines.     He  is  there  until 

15  years  of  age,  flien  he  is  put  into  the  firehole 
under  the  stoker.  He  helps  him  in  cleaning  the 
boiler  fronts  and  in  looking  after  the  donkey 
engine  to  feed  the  boilers.  He  is  also  employed 
to  assist  in  cleaning  the  inside  of  the  boilers.     At 

16  he  is  made  assistant  stoker  with  a  little  more 
responsibilitj'  upon  him,  he  piractically  doing  the 
same  work  as  before,  but  without  quite  the  same 
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supervision.  At  18,  if  he  is  found  to  be 
thcrcughly  fit  from  previous  practical  knowledge 
of  him  to  take  charge  of  boilers  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  engineman  and  machinery  inspector, 
he  takes  a  position  of  boiler  minder,  but  as  a  rule 
he  is  much  older  than  this  before  a  place  is  open 
to  him  to  take  such  a  situation.  Then  if  it  is 
found  that  he  is  attentive  and  steady>  with  hear- 
ing and  eyesight  good,  and  physically  strong,  at 
the  age  of  18  to  21  he  is  eligible  to  be  put  to  haul- 
ing and  pumping  engines.  At  22,  if  he  still  bears 
a  good  character  and  has  been  apt  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  previous  duties,  he  is  taught  to  wind 
at  a  winding  engine  where  water  is  wound  "  (not 
jQei)).  "He  becomes  thus  qualified  to  take  the 
place  of  a  winder  should  a  vacancy  occur,  but 
when  such  occurs  an  experienced  man  is  put  with 
him  in  the  first  instance  to  get  him  into  the  way 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  engine.  By  the  Act  he 
cannot  wind  at  ail  until  over  22  years  of  age.  It 
very  rarely  happens  that  a  man  so  young  as  that 
is  put  to  wind  at  even  the  least  important  of  our 
pits.  The  youngest  winder  is  about  28  years  of 
age.  The  strongest  objection  that  I  have  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  is  that  you  tend  to  displace 
men  having  practical  training  for  men  capable  of 
passing  a  flieoretical  examination  upon  the  sub- 
jects. The  qualifications  needed  for  an  engine 
winder  are  steadiness,  carefulness,  judgment  in 
emergency,  and  self-reliance,  and  these  cannot  be 
ascertained  by  any  exainination  such  as  is  con- 
templated by  the  Bill.  The  responsibility  at  pre- 
sent of  providing  competent  persons  is  rightly 
thrown  by  the  Mines  Regulation  Act,  apart  from 
any  question  of  self-interest,  upon  the  manage- 
ment, and  I  know  of  no  such  accidents  at  any 
time  having  happened  in  the  engineering  part  of 
our  establishment  as  would  have  been  avoided 
had  men  possessed  certificates  gained  by  such 
examination.  Accidents  have  happened  from, 
time  to  time,  though  fortunately  very  rarely,  but 
these  uniformly  have  been  the  result  of  either 
want  of  care  or  judgment  at  some  critical 
moment.  I  know  that  there  are  men  to  whom  a 
gross  injustice  would  be  done  had  they  to  pass  an 
examination  of  such  a  nature.  While  having  all 
the  qualifications  which  I  have  indicated,  and 
which  fit  them  most  excellently  for  the  post  they 
occupy,  they  would  probably  fail  to  pass  a  theo- 
retical examination  of  a  technical  nature.  There 
are  other  objections  to  the  Bill  which  appeal  to 
me,  but  I  have  contented  myself  in  this  in 
enumerating  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant ones."  That  is  the  method  which  I  sug- 
gest to  you  is  adopted  at  the  principal  collieries, 
where  tney  can  do  it.  There  are  cases  where  the 
winders  claim  the  right  to  say  who  should  be 
brought  up  as  winders,  but  at  this  colliery  they 
have  an  Association  of  their  own  for  the  winders, 
and  there  are  contributions  made  by  the  em- 
ployers towards  the  funds.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  men  are  in  the  union  or  not,  but  at 
any  rate  the  rules  of  the  union  are  not  enforced 
here.  The  mana$^ment  has  the  full  power  to  say 
who  shall  be  taught,  and  that  is  the  principle  upon 
which  they  train  their  enginemen  there. 

2223.  You  regard  that  system  which  is  in  force 
there,  and  which  you  give  us  to  understand  is 
generally  in  force  in  the  best  re^rulated  mines,  as 
sufficient? — Sufficient,  and  the  best. 
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2224.  Bearing  upon  that,  could  you  give  us 
any  figures  as  to  the  number  of  accidents  which 
have  occurred  ? — ^Tes.  I  have  gone  through  the 
inspector's  reports  in  1896  and  in  each  year  from 
that  time,  including  1900,  and  I  have  also 
examined  into  the  accidents  which  have  hap- 
pened in  the  shafts  and  which  might  be  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  winding,  in  addition  to 
those  which  are  put  down  as  over  winding  acci- 
dents. In  1896  there  were  two  accidents  from 
over-winding,  one  in  the  Manchester  district, 
which,  unfortunately,  caused  eight  deaths. 

Mr.  Jacohy, 

2225.  I  am  not  quite  clear  whether  you  are 
speaking  of  the  accidents  in  the  United  King- 
dom?— -I  am  speaking  of  the  accidents  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  I  am  mentioning  simply 
the  districts  in  which  they  happened.  In  1896 
there  were  two  accidents  from  overwindine,  one 
in  Mr.  Gerrard's  district — ^that  is  the  Manchester 
district — and  the  details  of  the  one  in  Mr. 
Gerrard's  district  are  these :  "  Shafts ;  three  acci- 
dents, causing  10  deaths.  One  of  these  accidents 
involved  the  loss  of  eight  lives." 

Mr.  Wilson. 

2226.  One  of  the  three  ?— Yes. 

Chairman. 

2227.  In  the  Manchester  district  ?— Yes.  "  This 
was  at  the  West  Leigh  Colliery.  On  the  20th 
February,  a  few  minutes  before  6  a.m.,  eight  men 
were  in  the  cage  prepared  to  descend  the  shaft ; 
the  engineman  started  the  engine  in  the  wrong 
direction ;  the  cage  was  raised  until  the  safety 
hook  disengaged  it,  the  safety  latches  in  the  sides 
of  the  headgear  failed  to  hold  the  cage,  which, 
with  the  eight  occupants,  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft  370  yards.  The  engineman  made  a  pure 
mistake  in  starting  the  wrong  way;  there  were 
no  contributing  circumstances  or  conditions. 
He  had  lowered  two  cage  loads  of  men  imme- 
diately before.  He  muert  have  started  rashly  or 
he  would  have  readily  seen  the  cage  was  going 
up  instead  of  down ;  the  men  in  the  cage  carried 
liqrhts  which  could  be  well  seen ;  the  finger  on 
his  indicator  would  show  him  it  was  travelling 
in  the  wrong  direction ;  the  cries  of  the  men  ana 
of  the  banksmen  to  hold,  all  these,  had  he  been 
starting  carefully,  would  have  enabled  him  to 
rectify  the  error  in  time." 

Mr.  Jacohy. 

2228.  What  was  the  date?— 20th  February, 
1896.  The  second  was  in  Mr.  Scott's  district.  I 
may  mention  that  there  is  another  accident  which 
Mr.  Gerrard  mentions.  He  gives  no  details  about 
it,  but  it  is  in  his  report ;  at  Stone  Clough  Col- 
liery in  Lancashire,  when  Henry  Jones,  a  sinker, 
was  killed.  He  makes  no  special  remarks  beyond 
these:  "Lowered  in  hoppet  by  enginelnan  at 
full  speed  on  to  a  scaffold,  hoppet  turned  over, 
Jones  fell  by  side  of  scaffold  to  shaft  bottom, 
about  80  yards.  William  Bainer  fortunately 
clutched  the  scaffold  chains  and  was  saved.  The 
engineman  admitted  having  made  a  mistake. 
Ought  to  have  lowered  steady  and  stopped  at 
scaffold."  That  is  not  an  overwinding  accident, 
but  that  is  an  accident  in  the  shaft  which  is  attri- 
butable to  the  same  thing. 

2229.  It 
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2229.  It  is  connected  with  oyer  winding  P — ^It 
is  connected  with  over  winding.  In  the  nninber 
that  Mr.  Cunynghame  gave  he  only  gave  the 
number  of  fatal  accidents  from  over  winding,  but 
this  is  a  shaft  accident,  and  in  that  case  the  in- 
spector says  the  engineman  admitted  having  made 
a  mistake:  ''ought  to  have  lowered  steady  and 
stopped  at  scaffdd.'^  Then,  in  1896,  there  is  a 
fatal  accident  in  Mr.  Scott's  district— that  is  the 
South  Staffordshire  district.  He  describes  it  as 
over  winding  through  the  want  of  an  indicator 
on  the  winding  engine.  That  is  a  breach  of  the 
Mines  Begulation  Act,  and  not  in  any  way  the 
incapacity  of  the  engineman.  Then  there  were 
three  shaft  accidents,  the  one  that  I  read  at  the 
Stone  Clough  Colliery,  the  other  in  Mr.  Bobson's 
report  of  the  same  year.  That  is  in  the  South 
Wales  district,  and  Mr.  Bobson  says,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  one  in  his  district :  "  Whilst  ascend- 
ing or  descending  by  machinery.  Under  this 
heading  four  fatal  accidents  and  four  deaths,  and 
one  non-fatal  accident  and  11  persons  injured 
are  tabulated.  Of  these  one  might  have  restdted 
in  considerable  loss  of  life  where  a  cage  contain- 
ins^  12  men  struck  a  platform  at  an  intermediate 
landing  in  the  shaft,  and  11  of  them  were  in- 
jured, one  of  whom  died.  In  whatever  way  these 
landings  are  attempted  to  be  safeguarded  they 
remain  a  source  of  danger,  and  the  use  of  such 
landings  has  for  many  years  been  discouraged  by 
me.''  That  is  a  shaft  accident,  but  in  no  way 
was  the  engineman  responsible  there  except  that 
he  did  not  stop  at  the  landing  sufficiently  care- 
ftdly.  Then  coming  to  1897,  during  that  year 
there  was  one  accident  from  over  winding  in  Mr. 
Robson's  district  (the  South  Wales  district),  re- 
sulting in  nine  deaths.  There  were  no  fatal 
shaft  accidents  connected  with  over  winding  at 
all.  I  have  carefully  looked  through  them.  The 
fatal  accident  in  Mr.  Robson's  district  was  an 
accident  at  the  Garth  Merthyr  Colliery,  Glamor- 

n,  and  there  were  a  number  of  men  killed. 
Bobson  describes  this  accident  in  his  report, 
and  he  mentions  it  in  this  way :  "  On  the  after- 
noon of  this  fatal  occurrence  Thomas  Thomas, 
the  engineman,  had  changed  William  Lewis,  the 
day-shift  engineman,  at  5  o'clock.  Lewis  had 
worked  the  engine  from  7  a.m.,  and  left  it  in 
working  order  when  Thomas  entered  the  engine- 
house  to  take  his  place.  Lewis  had  not  observed 
anything  the  matter  with  Thomas,  and  nothing 
except  a  *  Good  night '  passed  between  them. 
Thomas  wound  two  or  three  ca^es — some  with 
men  and  some  with  coal — ^for  the  pit  was  just 
then  finishing  winding  coal,  and  the  men  were 
all  waiting  ready  to  ascend  at  the  end  of  their 
shift.  Amongst  the  men  who  had  just  ascended 
safely  was  Thomas  Thomas  Hopkins,  mechanical 
engineer  at  the  colliery,  and  on  leaving  the  cage 
he  had  walked  across  the  pit-bank  about  twenty 
yards,  and  sat  down  on  some  logs.  He  was  look- 
ing back  at  the  pit-head  when  the. accident  hap- 
pened. The  first  thing  that  was  noticed  by  those 
at  the  top  of  the  shaft  was  that  the  cage,  known 
1)T  the  signals  given  to  contain  men,  was  not 
stopped  at  the  proper  place,  but  went  on  to  the 
cross  beams,  where  it  was  momentarily  arrested, 
and  then  that  the  rope  was  pulled  out  of  the 
socket,  and  the  cage,  with  its  living  freight, 
crashed   down  the  shaft  to  the  bottom.     The 
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banksman,  who  had  been  holding  the  lever  of  the 
'fangs/  on  seeing  the  cage  strike  the  gates 
violenUy,  left  his  post  and  ran  away,  fearing  that 
something  might  fall  on  him.  Thus,  the  tangs, 
not  being  arranged  to  fall  in  of  themselves,  were 
not  in  position  to  hold  the  cage,  supposing  they 
were  capable  of  doing  so  under  the  circumstances. 
It  seems  to  me  doubtful  whether  fangs  of  the 
description  in  use  here,  and  at  other  places,  would 
have  arrested  the  cage,  and  men  had  they  been  in 
position.  The  c^e  and  its  load  woidd  be  about 
1  ton  llcwt.,  and  it  had  a  fall  of  26ft.  to  that  point 
Hopkins,  the  mechanic,  went  into  the  engine- 
house  immediately  after  ithe  occurrence,  and 
found  Thomas,  the  engineman,  there  alone,  stand- 
ing two  or  three  yards  from  the  handles.  When 
asked  how  it  happened,  Thomas  answered '  I  don't 
know.'  When  examined  before  the  coroner  and 
jury,  he  stated,  *  I  have  been  an  engineman  at  the 
colliery  23  years.  I  went  on  duty  on  Friday 
evening  at  five,  and  changed  William  Lewis.  I 
first  raised  a  tram  of  coal,  then  cages  with  men 
safely.  It  was  I  think  the  fourth  caee  that  the 
accident  happened  to.  The  first  thing!  remember 
now  is  seeim^  Thomas  Hopkins  in  the  engine- 
house  after  the  accident.  I  did  not  see  the  cage 
going  up  to  the  sheaves.  I  found  nothing  wrong 
with  the  machinery.'  It  may  here  be  stated  that 
Thomas,  who  felt  his  position  most  keenly,  did 
not  make  the  faintest  attempt  to  blame  anything 
or  anybody  but  himself  for  the  terrible  accident. 
He  bore  a  good  character,  and  this  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  occasion  of  anything  in  the  nature 
of  an  accident  occurring  with  him  during  the  long 
period  of  his  employment  as  an  engineman. ' 
That  seems  to  have  been  mental  aberration.  There 
is  no  other  description  to  be  given. 

Mr.  Wilson, 

2230.  Resulting  in  the  loss  of  9  lives? — ^Re- 
sulting in  the  loss  of  9  lives,  but  I  respectfully 
submit  that  this  accident  would  not  have  been 
obviated  by  his  passing  an  examination.  He  was 
a  man  who  had  been  23  years  at  the  work,  and 
could  have  obtained  a  service  certificate  under 
this  Act. 

Chairman. 

2231.  Then  in  1898?— In  1898  there  were  no 
fatal  accidents  from  over  winding,  but  there  was 
one  fatal  shaft  accident  connected  with  winding. 

Mr.  Wilson, 

2232.  Will  you  give  us  the  injuries  that 
happened  in  1898? — From  over  win£ngP 

2233.  Yes  ?— I  have  the  summary.  The  diffi- 
culty with  reference  to  the  non-fatal  accidents  is 
that  the  inspector  does  not  give  any  explanation 
of  them,  except  very  rarely,  and  he  does  not  even 
give  the  colliery  where  the  accidents  happen.  All 
that  you  find,  taking  the  non-fatal  accidents,  is 
that  they  are  summarised  in  this  way :  "  Over- 
winding; ropes  or  chains  breaking;  whilst 
descending  or  ascending  by  machinery ;  falling 
into  shaft  from  surface  ;  things  falling  from  sur- 
face ;  falling  from  part  way  down ;  things  falling 
from  part  way  down ;  miscellaneous." 

2234.  The  injuries  from  over  winding,  pure 
and  simple,  were  25  in  that  year? — ^Machinery? 

2235.  Yes,  there  is  the  abstract? — ^I  have  the 
summary  here.     If  you  say  that  is  the  number  1 
cannot  contradict  it.     You  see  the  difficulty  in 
non-fatal  cases  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  enquire 
into  the  circumstances.     Only  the  inspector  lias 
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the  information,  and  he  gives  no  information  in 
his  report,  even  as  to  where  the  accidents  happen, 
and  he  only  is  the  person  who  can  see  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  these  non-fatal  accidents 
did  happen.  But  where  you  find  the  fatal  cases, 
and  find  the  circumstances  detailed  as  to  how  they 
happened,  it  is  a  pretty  fair  inference  to  suppose 
that  there  would  be  similar  conditions  attending 
the  non-fatal  cases,  and  that  it  would  not  be  from 
want  of  knowledge,  but  from  some  omission  on 
the  part  of  the  engineman,  which,  according  to 
my  point,  would  not  be  corrected  by  his  passing 
the  examination. 

Chairman. 

2236.  Then  in  1899?— In  1899  there  was  one 
over  winding  accident  resulting  in  one  death,  and 
one  fatal  shaft  accident  connected  with  winding. 

2237.  It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  give  tne 
details,  as  they  are  smaller  cases  ? — ^Very  well. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

2238.  You  could  not  again,  in  that  year,  tell 
us  the  non-fatal  cases  ? — 1  can  tell  you  the  num- 
ber of  the  non-fatal  cases  in  any  year,  but  I  can- 
not tell  you  where  they  are. 

2239.  Thirty-eight  m  1899  P— "  Separate  non- 
fatal accidents  4.  There  are  in  that  year  38 
persons  injured  in  non-fatal  accidents  from  over- 
winding, out  again  I  am  in  the  same  difficulty, 
I  do  not  know  where  they  are,  and  I  cannot  give 
you  any  information  as  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  happened.  No  person,  except  the 
inspector,  who  has  got  that  report,  can  give  that 
information. 

Chairman, 

2240.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  with  re- 
ference to  the  two  fatal  accidents  in  1899,  as  to 
the  causes  ? — As  to  the  causes,  I  should  like  to  be 
allowed  to  say  this :  One  of  them  happened  in  Mr. 
Stokes'  district,  and  he  describes  it  in  this  way: 
"  The  engineman  in  care  of  the  engines  at  tne 
time  of  the  accident  had  only  a  short  time  pre- 
viously taken  charge  for  his  day's  work.     The 
night  engineman  stated  that  he  left  the  engines 
in  good  order,  and  had  shortly  before  drawn  a  load 
of  men  up  the  shaft,  besides  occasionally  wind- 
ing during  the  night  shift."     And  then  he  says 
that  the  engines  were  in  good  working  order: 
**  The   engineman   had  worked   at  the  colliery 
nearly  two  years,  but  the  engines,  being  newly 
erected,  he  had  only  worked  them  about  three 
weeks.     His  explanation  was  that  he  tried  the 
usual  means  to  stop  the  cage,  but  that  they  had  no 
effect,  and  he  did  not  know  why  he  could  not  stop 
the  engines,  as  everything  seemed  as  usual.     He 
did  not  put  on  the  steam  brake  when  the  foot 
brake  failed,  although  he  knew  the  steam  brake 
was  there  in  case  of  emergency.     The  engine- 
wright  who  gave  evidence  at  the  inquest,  stated 
that  *  in  his  opinion,  Ellis  (the  engineman)  over- 
ran himself,  or  the  cage  had  gone  further  than  he 
thought  it  had  before  he  tried  to  stop  it,  and 
instead  of  giving  the  engrine  check  steam,  he  gave 
it  the  wron^  way,' "  and  the  inspector  says  that  he 
concurs  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  mistake  made 
by  the  engineman.      There  is  a  shaft  accident 
in    that   year   that    I  ousrht   to   mention,   and 
that  is  iu  Mr,  Martin's  district.     He  said :  "  An 
'overwind'    occurred    on    the  morning  of  the 
9th  August,  af  tho  Princess  Royal  Colliery  in  the 
Fores*,  of  Dean,  which  happily  did  not  result  in 
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loss  of  lif Oy  although  five  out  of  the  eight  colliers 
who  were  descending  to  their  work  were  more  or 
less  injured  and  shaken  by  the  cage  bumping  on 
the  bottom.  The  cages  having  travelled  in  the 
usual  course  until  they  reached  the  point  where 
the  engineman  commences  to '  handle  the  engine ' 
or  to  regulate  the  speed  with  the  help  of  the  revers- 
ing gear,  he  found  that  he  could  not  work  the 
handle  as  the  key  bolt  for  keeping  it  in  position 
would  not  release  it.  Not  knowing  the  cause, 
and  having  little  time  at  his  disposal  to  ascertain 
it,  he  applied  his  foot  brake,  and  then  applied  a 
second  and  more  powerful  brake,  which  was  five 
or  six  feet  from  him.  In  this  way  he  managed  to 
check  or  reduce  the  speed,  but  was  not  in  time  to 
do  so  completely.  The  ascending  cage,  which 
was  empty,  went  into  the  head  stocks  with  some 
force,  and,  as  well  as  the  pulley  wheel,  was 
damaged,  but  did  little  further  injury  there.  The 
descending  cage  alighted  heavily  on  the  bottom, 
and  of  the  eight  men  who  were  in  it,  five  appear 
to  have  suffered  from  shock,  all  of  whom  have 
since  recovered.  Upon  examining  things  after- 
wards it  was  found  that  the  rod  connecting  the 
bolt  or  key  which  holds  the  reversing  handle  in 
position  had  broken  between  the  bolt  and  the 
handle,  which,  when  pressed,  withdraws  the  bolt 
or  key  from  the  notch,  and  allows  of  the  reversing 
hamdle  being  worked.  Had  the  engineman 
known  the  cause,  or  had  time  for  examination,  he 
could  at  once  have  removed  the  key  which  waa 
loose,  and  thus  averted  the  accident.  He,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  acted  with  promptitude,  and 
to  have  done  his  best  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
and  deserves  credit  for  presence  of  mind  under 
trying  circumstances." 

2241.  I  do  not  think  that  you  have  told  us  any- 
thing about  1900,  but  you  have  it  on  your  proof? 
— Three  over-winding  accidents  resulting  in 
three  deaths,  and  ten  fatal  shaft  accidents,  con- 
nected with  winding,  causing  seven  deaths.  In 
Mr.  Bonaldson's  district  there  was  an  over- 
winding accident,  and  this  is  the  description :  — 
"  Having  raised  a '  kettle '  of  debris  to  the  surface 
and  stopped  it  at  the  scaffold,  the  engineman, 
without  reversing  the  lever,  put  on  steam  sud- 
denly. The  kettle  was  carried  up  to  the  pulley, 
and  a  coupling  link  giving  way,  it  fell  down  the 
shaft,  in  the  bottom  of  which  five  men  were  work- 
ing, and  killed  the  deceased.  This  was  the  engine- 
man's  first  shift  at  the  pit.  The  engineman  on 
duty  the  previous  shift  was  beside  him  to  see  that 
he  could  work  the  engine  properly."  Then  Mr. 
Hedley  in  his  report  in  1900  says :  "  A  shaft  acci- 
dent, whilst  ascending  or  descending:  by  ma- 
chinery. Robert  Geggie  was  killed.  Inspection 
made  and  inquest  attended.  The  deceased  was 
about  to  enter  the  cage  at  the  yard  seam  when, 
owing  to  a  mistake  in  the  signal,  the  cage  was 
suddenly  lowered,  and  he  fell  on  to  the  cage  top." 
That  was  a  mistake  of  the  signalling  that  hap- 
pened there.  Then  Mr.  Hall:  "A  fatal  shaft 
accident,  John  Roberts  killed.  The  engineman 
at  the  Inquiry  stated  he  lost  his  head,  and  that  he 
had  been  on  duty  thirteen  hours.  It  was  recom- 
mended for  the  company  to  introduce  safety 
hooks,  and  adopt  the  eight-hour  shift  for  the  en- 
ginemen,  the  same  as  the  sinkers."  There  is  no 
question  of  incompetency  of  the  engineman. 
There  was  a  shaft  accident  in  Mr.  Stokes'  district. 
^'  This  accident  was  due  to  a  mistake  in  signalling. 

The 
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The  deceased  was  at  work  at  the  shaft  bottom 
taking  some  tubs  ofE  the  cage,  and  while  he  was 
standing  on  the  cage  the  eng^neman  started  his 
engine,  with  the  result  that  the  deceased's  leg  was 
caught  between  the  end  slipper  of  the  cage  and 
the  wooden  conductor  in  the  shaft.  He  was  drawn 
a  few  yards  up  the  shaft  before  the  cage  could  be 
stopped,  and  was  fatally  injured.  At  the  inquest 
the  jury  found  that  the  engineman  was  guilty  of 
negligence,  but  that  it  was  not  of  such  a  gross  and 
culpable  character  as  ought  to  be  punished 
criminally."  He  had  mistaken  the  signal,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  was  negligent.  In  Mr. 
Bain's  report,  Durham,  he  describes  an  accident : 
"The  night  being  a  wet  one  and  the  engine- 
house  not  having  a  roof  on,  would  cause  the  break 
to  have  less  power,  and  the  engineman  said  at 
times  the  exhaust  steam  from  another  engine 
blew  across  his  sight,  and  he  lost  sight  of  tiie 
token  on  the  rope.  There  was  also  no  indicator 
on  the  engine  itself  to  show  the  position  of  the 
kibble  in  ih.v  shaft."  That  was  where  the  Mines 
Act  had  not  been  complied  with.  There  was  no 
suggestion  that  the  engineman  there  was  in  any 
way  iiKjompetent.  Then  theie  is  a  feliaft  accidenh 
in  Mr.  Scott's  district,  South.  Staffordshire,  and 
he  says :  "  The  accident  could  only  be  due  to  a 
failure  of  the  machinery,  to  a  sudden  loss  of  the 
physical  or  mental  powers  of  the  engineman,  or 
to  his  deliberate  neglect  of  his  duty.  At  the 
coroner/s  inquest  he  advanced  no  plea  of  defec- 
tive machinery,  scouted  the  idea  that  there  was 
anything  wrong  with  him  physically  or  mentally, 
and  he  offered  the  following  explanation  of  his 
conduct :  — The  winding  engine  being  in  motion 
lowering  these  eight  men  who  were  in  the  cage, 
he  heard  a  noise  as  if  one  of  the  valves  was  stick- 
ing. He  turned  bis  head  to  discover  which  valve 
was  in  fault,  but  could  not  tell  which  it  was,  but, 
as  he  looked  again  at  the  indicator,  he  found 
that  it  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  show  that  the 
descending  cage  was  near  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 
In  his  confusion  he  gripped  the  reversing  lever, 
but  was  unable  to  free  it  from  the  catch,  and  he 
acknowledged  that  he  did  not  apply  the  brake." 
Those  are  the  cases.  I  have  gone  through  every 
case  that  I  could  find,  both  as  to  an  accident  in  a 
shaft,  the  result  of  overwinding,  or  where  it  was 
a  case  of  overwinding,  and  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  one  in  which  it  is  the  result  of  want  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  enginema^,  but  of 
some  unfortunate  mishap  which  happened  at  the 
time. 

2242.  Do  you  wish  to  place  before  the  Com- 
mittee any  information  as  to  the  number  of  men 
employed  in  the  mines  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land ? — Yes.  I  find,  according  to  the  summary 
of  mineral  statistics  for  1900,  that  there  were 
employed  underground  in  that  year  624,223,  and 
I  think  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that,  during  that  year  1900,  pits  were  working  a 
minimum  of  tive  days  per  week,  and,  taking  50 
weeks,  and  that  is  not  an  unreasonable  number 
to  take,  it  would  mean  that  during  that  year 
lo(),000,000  persons  were  let  down  and  rais(  d  out 
of  the  mines,  and  taking  an  average  of  10  persons 
in  a  cage,  which  is  perhaps  rather  above  the 
average  than  under,  it  would  mean  that  there 
were  31,000,000  windings,  and  the  result  you  will 
see  is  that  there  were  three  over-winding  acci- 
dents resulting  in  three  deaths,  and  seven  fatal 
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accidents  connected  with  winding  causing  ten 
deaths,  and  I  put  it  to  the  Committee  that  there 
is  no  travelling  in  the  world  which  is  conducted 
under  as  aafe  conditions  as  it  would  appear  the 
descending  and  ascending  of  shafts  in  1900  was. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

2243.  It  is  very  pleasant,  is  it  not  P — ^It  is  the 
fact  from  the  statistics.  156,000,000  personB, 
not  less,  travelled  up  and  down,  and  in  Mr. 
Warden's  report  of  this  year  he  makes  a  similar 
remark  as  to  the  extraordinary  immunity  from 
danger.  80,000  persons  per  day  he  says  travel 
ug  and  down  the  shafbs,  and  it  is  remarkable  the 
very  small  number  of  accidents  which  happen 
from  any  oause,  and  I  may  also  mention  that  in 
the  inspector's  reports  from  time  to  time  there 
occur  passages  speaking  in  the  very  highest  terms 
of  the  capacity  of  the  engine-winders  and  the 
great  care  which  they  exercise  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties. 

Chairman. 

2244.  Xow  with  regard  to  accidents  from 
haulage,  fan,  or  pumping  engines,  do  you  wish 
to  say  anything? — I  can  find  no  trace  of  fatal 
accidents  from  tan  engines,  or  pumping  engines^ 
and  one  would  scarcely  expect  to  do  so,  because 
the  engineer  sets  the  engine  in  motion  and  stops 
it.  With  reference  to  haulage  there  are  acci- 
dents, but  they  are  not  accidents  which  in  any 
way  are  due  to  the  person  who  looks  after  the 
engine.  They  are  through  being  crushed  be- 
tween the  sides  and  the  tubs  as  the  trains  go 
along. 

2245.  The  evidence  that  you  have  given  is 
principally  on  this  particidar  point  with  regard 
to  winding  and  overwinding.  Have  you  any- 
thing to  say  in  respect  to  accidents  to  boilers  P-— 
With  reference  to  accidents  to  boilers,  I  had  the 
honour  last  year  of  giving  evidence  before  a 
Select  Committee  to  which  the  Boilers  Inspection 
iiill  was  referred,  and  the  Committee  reported 
in  their  report:  '*Tour  Committee  do  not  con- 
sider that  boilers  working  in  or  about  mines 
should  be  subject  to  further  legislation,  as  these 
boilers  fall  under  the  Mines  Acts  and  are  already 
under  inspection/'  So  that  as  far  as  the  in- 
spection is  concerned  it  is  sufficient.  With  refer- 
ence  to  the  accidents,  I  think  there  are  exceed- 
ingly few,  if  any,  that  can  be  traceable  to  any 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  looks  after 
the  boiler. 

2246.  You  are  aware  that  the  Bill  has  been 
referred  to  us  for  consideration.  Have  you  any 
special  remarks  that  you  wish  to  make  with 
ic'gard  to  the  Bill  itself  P — ^If  you  please.  I 
obsoi  vo  that  locomotives  used  on  the  public  rail- 
ways are  not  to  be  included  in  the  Bill.  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  is  any  official  certificate  given 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  persons  in  charge 
of  railway  locomotives,  and  I  suggest  that,  if  it  is 
necessary  that  persons  in  charge  of  locomdlives  at 
collieries  should  be  certificated,  I  cannot  see  why 
locomotives  used  on  the  railways  should  be 
exempt.  Then  the  next  point  is  on  Clause  5  of 
the  Bill.  I  think  that  there  is  a  considerable 
doubt  as  to  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
"  Take  charge  of  or  control."  "  After  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Act  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  person  to  take  the  charge  or  control  of,  or  to 
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employ  another  person  to  take  the  charge  or 
control  of  I  any  boiler  or  engine  to  which  this  Act 
applies."  The  proviso  to  Clanae  6  of  the  Bill  runs  as 
follows :  "  Provided  that,  in  the  case  of  any  works 
or  mine,  where  there  are  more  than  one  boiler  or 
engine  to  which  this  Act  applies,  it  shall  be  suffi- 
cient, if  they  are  under  the  constant  supervision 
of  one  person  possessing  the  qualification  re- 
quired in  respect  of  them  by  this  Act."  Now  at 
a  colliery,  as  I  have  explained,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  engines  of  various  kinds,  and  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  inasmuch  as  it  incorporates  the 
special  rules,  all  these  are  under  the  supervision 
and  control  of  an  engineman  and  of  the  certificated 
manager.  Now,  if  the  supervision  that  is  meant 
there  is  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  each  person 
who  operates  an  engine  to  have  a  certificate,  but 
that  the  certificate  may  be  held  by  some  person 
who  is  supervising  a  number  of  them,  the  number 
to  be  limited  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  then  I  do 
not  see  what  the  difference  would  be  between  that 
official  and  the  official  who  is  now  in  daily  super- 
vision and  control  of  all  this  machinery  in  con- 
nection with  the  colliery,  except  it  is  that  that 
official  is  a  man  who  has  passed  an  examination  of 
competency  of  a  much  more  stringent  character 
than  could  be  suggested  as  having  to  be  passed 
by  a  person  who  is  to  be  qualified  under  this  Act- 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  intended  that  the  per- 
son who  actually  operates  the  engine  should  have 
a  certificate,  then  the  Act  does  not  provide  for 
that.  Then,  Sir,  I  do  not  quite  understand  at 
what  period  in  a  man's  career  he  is  to  pass  this 
examination.  You  see  he  has  to  pass  the  ex- 
amination and  obtain  his  certificate  before  he  is 
qualified  to  take  charge  or  control — that  is  to 
say,  if  the  person  is  to  have  a  certificate  who 
manipulates  the  engine.  I  say  that,  if  it  is  not 
intended  to  do  that,  but  that  some  one  person  may 
supervise  a  number,  then  that  is  provided  for 
by  the  present  law,  except  that  he  does  not  pass 
the  elementary  examination  which  would  have  to 
be  passed  under  this  Act.  He  has  passed  a  much 
more  stringent  and  searching  examination. 

Mr.  JcLCoby. 

2247.  Would  you  quote  the  Act  of  Parliament 
bearing  out  what  you  have  just  stated? — ^That  a 
certificated  manager  has  to  pass  an  examination  P 

2248.  Yes?— The  Mines  Act  of  1887.  If  it  is 
intended  that  the  persons  who  actually  work  the 
engines  are  to  have  certificates  of  competency, 
then  I  do  not  quite  understand  when  those  are  to 
be  obtained,  because  you  see  there  are  many 
engines  about  a  colliery.  Of  course,  if  a  hauling 
engine  has  to  take  men,  then  the  person  in  charge 
of  it  cannot  be  under  18  years  oi  age,  but  if  it  is 
merely  hauling  material  up  and  down,  I. am  in- 
formed that  there  are  many  boys  at  collieries, 
certainly,  of  16  and  17  years  of  age,  who  take 
charge  where  men  are  not  concerned,  so  that  a 
person  would  have  to  get  his  certificate  when  he 
was  16  years  of  age.  Now  the  certificate  which 
he  would  get  at  that  time  would  have  to  be  a  fiirst- 
class  certificate,  which  would  put  him  in  the 
hiorhest  certified  position  that  an  engineer  at  a 
colliery  could  be  in  under  this  Act.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  a  considerable  difficulty  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Bill.  Either  it  is  provided  for  at 
present,  if  it  is  sufficient  that  one  man  should 
have  the  supervision  of  a  number  of  engines,  or. 
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if  that  is  not  the  intention,  then  a  person  could 
get  a  first-class  certificate,  if  he  went  from  school 
and  crammed  up  a  little  elementary  knowledge 
of  mechanics.    That  would  not  be  a  certificate  of 
competency  in  any  sense,  because  he  would  not  be 
fit.     Experience  woidd  qualify  him.     Where  the 
risk  is,  is  that  he  would  not  be  fit  to  look  after  an 
engine,  but  still  he  would  be  armed  with  a  first- 
class  certificate  as  a  first-class  engine  winder. 
Now  the  alternative  is  that  those  i)ersons  could 
not  look  after  an  engine  at  all,  and  would  be 
deprived  of  their  employment     If  you  are  not  to 
give  this  person  a  certificate,  but  ne  is  to  work 
under  some  one  else  who  has  a  certificate,  these 
boys  and  young  men,  who  are  quite  competent  to 
look  after  engines  at  the  present  time,  could  not 
get  work,   or  they  could  only  get  work  of  a 
different  description.     Then,  wifli  reference  to 
Clause  8,  the  service  certificate  again  seems  to  me 
to  be  something  that  requires  explanation,  and  I 
ought  to  add  to  what  I  have  mentioned  before  on 
the  same  point,  that  there  is  no  provision  for  a 
different  certificate  of  competency  for  different 
work  being  given.     It  is  one  certificate  for  every 
kind  of  engine  that  has  to  be  worked.     Now,  witn 
regard  to  service  certificates.     *'A  person  who, 
within  three  months  before  or  after  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Act,  produces  to  a  Secretary 
of  State  satisfactory  evidence  that  for  not  less 
than  twelve  months  before  the  commencement  of 
this  Act  he  has  within  the  previous  five  years  had 
the  practical  charge  or  control  of  a  boiler  or 
engine  of  five  horse-power  or  upwards  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  a  Secretary  of  State  a 
special  certificate  of  service,  which,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  shall  be  equivalent  to  a  first- 
class  certificate."     I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
intended  that  that  must  be  twelve  consecutive 
months'  service,  or  whether,  if  a  man  can  Fcratch 
up  during  five  years  twelve  months'  service,  that 
would  give  him  his  qualification  for  a  service 
certificate.     Again,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  what 
the  practical  charge  or  control  means.     The  sug- 
gestion that  I  have  respectfully  put  to  the  Com- 
mittee is  that  the  practical  control  and  charge 
now  are  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  engineer. 
He  does  not  work  the  engine.      Is  he  a  person 
who,  under  this  section,  would  be  entitled  to  a 
service  certificate?     Then  you  will  notice  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  a  man's  competency,  no 
evidence  of  his  character ;  it  is  pure  service.    He 
might  have  been  discharged  for  incompetency, 
but  still,  if  he  has  got  the  service  that  is  all 
that  there  has  to  be.     Now,  under  the  Mines 
Act    of    1872,    where    there   is   a    service   cer- 
tificate given  in  lieu  of  examination  to  those  who 
are  qualified,  "  Every  such  certificate  of  service 
shall  contain  particulars  of  the  name,  place,  and 
time  of  birth,  and  the  length  and  nature  of  the 
previous  service  of  the  person  to  whom  the  same 
is  delivered,  and  a  certificate  of  service  mav  be 
refused  to  any  person  who  fails  to  give  a  full 
and  satisfactory  account  of  the  particulars  afore- 
said or  to  pay  such  regisitrafion  fee."    Now,  it  is 
evidently  contemplated  there  that,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  obtaining  a  certificate  of  service  it  should 
not  be  merely  service,  but  there  should  be  some 
additional  qualification  to  show  that  the  man  had 
during  that  period  borne  a  pood  character,  and 
he  was  deserving  of  having  a  certificate. 

2249.  Does 
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Mr.  WUscn. 

2249.  Does  it  mention  character  P  ''  Time  of 
birth  and  the  length  and  nature  of  the  previous 
service  " — ^not  character  P — ^Not  character,  but  I 
would  venture  to  suggest  to  the  Gommirttee 

Chairman. 

2250.  Do  not  read  anything  into  it  that  is  not 
there  P — ^I  am  not  going  to  read  anything  into  it 
that  is  not  there,  but  I  would  venture  to  suggest 
that,  in  giving  a  service  certificate  for  an  im- 
portant matter  like  this  there  should  bo  some 
stipulation. 

2251.  That  is  another  matter.  Is  there  any 
other  point  that  you  wish  to  mention  P — ^I  would 
like  to  make  another  suggestion,  and  that  is 
this :  In  the  Mines  Act  of  1887,  Section  20,  sub- 
clause (6)  of  Clause  3,  there  is  this  provision: 
'*  If  for  any  reasonable  cause  there  is  for  the  time 
bt'ing  no  manager  of  a  mine  qualified,  as  re- 
quired bv  this  sectioii  "  (that  is  a  certificated 
manager), ''  the  owner  or  agent  of  the  mine  may 
appoint  any  competent  person  not  holding  a  cer- 
tificate under  this  Act  to  be  manager,  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  two  months  or  such  longer  period 
as  may  elapse  before  such  person  has  an  oppor- 
tunity in  the  district  wherein  the  mine  is  situate 
of  obtaining  by  examination  a  certificate  under 
this  Act,  and  shall  send  to  the  inspector  of  tho 
district  a  written  notice  of  the  manager's  name 
and  address."  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
if  a  Bill  of  this  sort  is  passed,  there  should  be 
some  provision  enabling  the  owner,  under  con- 
ditions which  might  be  satisfactorily  explained 
to  the  Home  Office,  to  permit  engines  to  be  in 
charge  of  people  without  certificates  for  some 
limited  period. 

2252.  Have  you  any  special  reason  arising 
from  your  knowledge  of  Imde  combinations,  or 
an3rfching  of  that  kind,  for  suggesting  that 
course  ? — ^Yes.  I  have  certainly  known  a  case  in 
which  the  refusal  of  the  engine-winders  to  work 
was  productive  of  very  considerable  inconveni- 
ence, and  if  it  should  happen,  and  I  confess  that 
I  do  not  think  it  is  an  imaginary  danger,  that 
those  persons  who  were  qualified  by  certificate  to 
wind  men — in  fact,  those  who  had  the  key  to  the 
mines  in  their  pockets — ^refused  to  permit  the 
owner  to  have  access  to  the  mines,  he  should  be 
permitted,  under  such  safeguard  as  Parliament 
might  think  desirable,  to  get  at  his  mines  without 
the  permission  of  these  certificated  men  who 
would  not  allow  it. 

2253.  Are  there  any  existing  rules  that  you 
would  wish  to  bring  before  the  Committee  with 
regard  to  any  of  these  colliery  and  enginemen's 
associations  P — ^Yes,  there  are  rules  with  refer- 
ence to  the  training  and  the  regulations  under 
which  enginemen  may  be  trained.  At  the 
Labour  Commission  there  were  certain  rules 
handed  in  in  connection  with  "Winders'  Associa- 
tions. There  is  one  from  the  St.  Helen's  Asso- 
ciation of  Colliery  Enginemen,  and  I  find  from 
Rule  10,  "A  member  who  teaches  anyone  the 
business  of  an  engineman,  unless  he  is  his  son 
or  brother,  or  the  son  of  another  member  of  the 
association,  will  be  fined  not  more  than  forty 
shillings."  Then  I  find,  in  the  Ctunberland 
Enginemen's  Friendly  and  Protective  Associa- 
tion, Rule  9:  "No  member  may  allow  a  non- 
member  (except  his  partner)  to  interfere  with  his 
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engine,  nor  may  he  instruct  a  non-member  with 
regard  to  the  working  of  his  engine."  Then  I 
have  some  rules  here  of  the  Wigan,  Bolton,  and 
i^isirict  Colliery  Enginemen's  Alutxial  Protection 
Association,  and  this  is  the  rule  under  the  head 
'*  Learning  " :  ''  No  member  of  this  association 
shall  be  allowed  to  instruct  any  person  in  the 
business  of  engine-winding  so  lone  as  there  are 
competent  persons  of  respectable  characters  who 
are  out  of  emplo}nnent,  and  who  are  members  of 
this  Association ;  but  if  there  are  no  members  out 
of  employment,  then  the  committee  shall  have 
power  to  confer  with  the  management  of  collieries 
with  a  view  to  the  next  best  person  to  be  learned 
or  instructed.  It  sliall  be  optional  for  a  member 
to  instruct  his  son,  if  he  deem  it  necessary,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  him  a  competent  winder  only, 
but  a  member's  son  shall  not  have  preference  of 
a  vacant  situation  before  a  member  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. If  it  be  proved  on  the  testimonv  of  two 
witnesses  that  this  rule  has  been  violated  by  any 
member  (after  the  issue  of  these  rules)  such 
defaidting  member  will  be  expelled  from  this 
Association."  Then  I  have  another  set  of  rules 
here — "  Rules  of  the  Enginemen,  Boilermen,  and 
Firemen's  Amalgamated  Association  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland."  "If  any  engineman, 
boflerman,  or  fireman  be  asked  to  teach  a  man  the 
business  of  an  engineman,  boilerman,  or  fireman, 
he  must  first  acquaint  the  president  or  secretary 
of  the  lodge  he  belongs  to  before  he  takes  any 
further  steps,  and  they  will  instruct  him  how  to 
proceed.  If  any  member  after  having  received 
such  ihstructions  be  taken  advantage  of,  he  shall 
receive  his  current  rate  of  wages  for  three  months, 
after  which  time  his  case  shall  be  reconsidered  by 
the  Association,  i.e.,  he  shall  receive  out  of  work 
pay  from  his  own  lodge,  and  the  remainder  from 
the  Association."  Those  are  specimens  of  rules.  I 
know  that  difiicultiea  have  arisen  at  collieries  in 
Yorkshire  with  reference  to  this  very  question. 
In  1395  the  same  difficulty  arose  at  the  Wigan 
Coal  and  Iron  Company's  collieries,  and  I  think  it 
was  Mr.  Charlton  who  then  came  down  from  Dur- 
ham representing  the  Association,  and  he  stated 
that  it  was  not  allowed  that  they  should  teach  any- 
body— that  the  Association,  in  fact,  had  the  option 
of  saying  who  should  be  taught.  It  was  replied 
that  that  could  not  be  allowed  at  the  works,  and 
there  was  some  short  stoppage.  Work  was  re- 
sumed, and  from  that  time  to  this,  as  I  have  ex- 
plained, there  have  been  some  Association  engine- 
men  at  the  collieries,  and  the  employers  have  had 
the  option  of  putting  suitable  men  as  they  thouglit 
fit  into  the  engine-house,  and  T  find  in  a  report 
of  the  twenty-third  annual  Conference  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Enginemen  Protective 
Associations  of  Great  Britain,  the  president,  in  his 
address,  said  this :  "  The  Bill  introduced  by  the 
Home  Secretary  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
omitted  the  whole  of  these  provisions,  and  the 
Conference  ought  to  deal  with  that."  After  some 
remarks  on  the  certificates  of  Enginemen  and 
Boilermen  Bill,  already  referred  to,  he  said  "  they 
must  seek  the  united  support  of  all  parties. 
Their  force  was  a  mighty  one,  and  if  well  handled 
and  directed,  should  ensure  for  them  a  brighter 
and  better  future." 

Mr.  Jaeohy. 

225^.  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  the  witness,  but 

1  should 
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I  sKbuld  like  to  know  the  date  of  this  ? — The  Con- 
ference was  held  on  May  26th,  27th,  and  28th 
(Whit  week),  1896.  I  find  also  that  in  these 
rales  provision  is  made  that  they  must  not  assist 
a  non-member,  and  provisions  of  that  sort.  There- 
fore, I  think,  IJiat,  if  a  Bill  of  this  sort  was  passed, 
it  practically  would  put  into  the  hands  of  a  class, 
and  not  a  very  large  class,  of  persons  the  power 
to  prevent  a  coal-owner  having  access  to  his 
mines.  There  ought  to  be  some  safeguard,  that 
upon  proper  cause  shown  and  under  proper  re- 
strictions, he  should  not  be  deprived  of  that 
access.  I  would  point  out  that  in  connection  with 
the  working  of  collieries  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  there  must  be  constant  access  to  the  mines 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  in  order,  and  to 
prevent  flooding,  and  not  merely  for  getting 
mineral,  and,  therefore,  if  it  happened  that  for  a 
neek,  or  even  less  than  that,  those  persons  who 
alone  would  be  entitled  to  let  men  go  down  the 
pit,  or  come  up,  refused  to  allow  it  to  be  done, 
very  serious  damage  might  happen. 

Mr.  Crean, 

2255.  In  addition  to  being  secretary  of  this 
Association  of  Mine  Owners,  are  you  their  law 
adviser  ? — 1  am  the  law  adviser  in  this  respect ; 
the  Mining  Associations  in  the  different  districts 
have  their  own  secretaries  and  their  own  solici- 
tors, but  when  a  matter  afiects  the  whole  district 
I  act  as  their  law  clerk,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
lawyers  representing  the  various  Associations. 

;^;^oO.   1  ou  act  with  them  ? — ^I  act  with  them. 

2257.  In  that  capacity  has  there  come  under 
your  notice  any  case  where  the  mine  owners  were 
brought  before  the  court? — ^Not  in  the  capacity 
of  Solicitor  to  the  Mining  Association  of  Great 
Britain,  but  I  have,  in  acting  for  coal  owners, 
known  them  to  be  brought  before  the  court. 

2258.  Have  you  known  any  cases  where  neg- 
lect was  traced  to  the  manager  in  charge  in  not 
taking  the  necessary  precautions  in  securing  a 

J  roper  man  to  attend  to  the  winding  engine  P — ^I 
ave  known  cases  where  I  have  been  defending 
and  the  magistrates  have  found  that  that  was  the 
case.  I  did  not  agree  with  them,  but  I  have 
known  cases  in  which  the  magistrates  have  con- 
victed and  fined  the  agent  of  a  mine  and  the 
manager  for  ofPences  committed  against  the  Act 
for  which  they  considered  he  was  responsible — 
not  committed  by  him,  but  committed  by  the  per- 
sons whom  he  nad  placed  under  him  as  com- 
petent persons. 

2259.  Do  many  of  these  cases  come  to  your 
personal  knowledge,  either  directly  or  indirectly  P 
— ^I  have  defended  the  cases. 

2260.  But  do  any  of  them  come  under  your 
notice  as  secretary? — Not  as  secretary.  I  de- 
fended them  as  solicitor  for  the  particular  coal 
owner  summoned. 

2261.  How  many  of  them  have  come  under 
your  notice,  roughly? — I  cannot  tell  you,  but 
many  in  the  last  20  years.  In  some  instances 
the  cases  have  been  dismissed,  and  in  some  they 
have  been  fined. 

2262.  It  would  not  surprise  you  if  a  witness  on 
behalf  of  the  Bill  should  ^ve  evidence  here  of  a 
case  where  a  man  was  deliberately  employed  by 
an  engineer  in  charge,  with  the  knowledge  in  his 
possession  that  the  man  was  an  incompetent  man  P 
— ^I  should  like  to  have  the  case.    1  should  not 
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like  to  give  an  opinion  on  a  hypothetical  case  of 
that  sort.     Will  you  give  me  lie  case  P 

2263.  I  have  the  case  here.  It  is  the  case  of 
Loanhead  Colliery;  at  page  106  of  the  evidence 
on  the  last  day.  It  was  a  case  given  in  the 
evidence  about  the  Loanhead  Colliery,  and  the 
witness,  in  answering,  stated  that,  after  tkeir 
society  had  refused  this  man  permission,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  not  proving  himself  an  efficient 
engine-winder,  to  enter  the  society,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  manager  in  that  capacity,  and  in  a 
short  time  a  very  serious  accident  occurred,  and 
alter  that  accident  the  man  was  kept  on  for  nearly 
five  months,  imtil  he  nearly  killed  the  manager 
himself,  and  he  was  dismissed.  Did  any  case 
like  that  come  under  your  notice  ? — ^I  have  never 
heard  of  such  a  case  before. 

2264.  I  have  given  the  name  of  the  colliery 
and  the  particular  case.  Are  you  surprised  to 
know  that? — Before  pronouncing  an  opinion 
about  it,  I  should  like  to  know  a  good  deal  more 
than  you  have  been  good  enough  to  tell  me,  and 
that  is  how  the  accident  happened — what  it  was 
due  to. 

2265.  This  was  a  man,  without  experience, 
taken  on  and  being  in  charge  of  a  winding  engine 
until  he  nearly  killed  the  manager,  when  he  was 
not  dismissed? — I  have  given  you  cases  in  which 
accidents  have  happened  on  winding  engines 
where  the  man  was  a  perfectly  competent  man, 
by  some  mistake,  and  that  might  have  been  a  case 
of  that  sort. 

2266.  That  may  be  the  excuse  given  by  the 
man  himself? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  colliery 
proprietor  or  any  certificated  manager  wno  would 
intentionally  and  knowingly  employ  an  incom- 
petent man. 

2267.  In  your  evidence  you  stated  that  this 
would  tend,  if  the  Bill  passed  into  law,  to  dis- 
place experienced  men,  and  put  men  in  their 
place  who  had  only  a  theoretical  knowledge? — 
Yes,  I  said  that  was  my  opinion. 

2268.  How  does  this  Bill  do  that?— If  you  say 
that  a  person  must  not  take  charp^e  of  an  engine — 
if  that  is  the  intention  of  the  Bill,  and  if  taking 
charge  means  working  an  engine,  and  if  a  man 
must  not  work  an  engine  unless  he  has  passed  an 
examination,  in  my  opinion  there  are  a  great 
number  of  men  who  can  work  an  engine  perfectly 
satisfactorily  and  perfectly  safely,  but  who  could 
not  pass  an  examination. 

2269.  Taking  charge  of  and  working  an  engine 
are  two  different  things.  I  may  be  in  charge  of 
an  engine  and  have  a  man  alongside  me  working 
it  ? — If  the  Bill  means  that  there  shall  be  some 
superintending  person,  then  I  say  we  have  got  it 
at  present.  Wnen  I  say  that  it  will  displace 
people  who  are  now  perfectly  qualified,  1  am 
assuming  that  the  intention  of  tne  Bill  is  that 
every  person  who  works  an  engine  must  have  a 
certificate. 

2270.  Would  you  have  any  objection,  or  the 
society  that  you  represent,  to  the  Bill  if  it  secured 
that  a  man  or  a  boy  should  have  reasonable  time 
to  learn  under  a  man  really  in  charge? — ^We 
should  have  the  strongest  objection  to  the  Bill. 

2271.  But  the  ground  of  your  objection  is  that 
there  is  no  way  of  teaching  the  man? — ^That  is 
one  obiection. 

2272.  Would  that  objection  be  got  rid  of  if 
provision  was  made  to  secure  a  good  way  ui 

teaching 
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teacHing  men  before  they  passed  an  examina- 
tion?— ^No,  it  would  not  indeed.  You  cannot 
alter  the  Bill  in  any  way. 

2273.  Do  not  say  what  we  cannot  do.  Parlia- 
.ment  has  power  to  do  a  great  many  things  P — - 

With  great  respect  I  do  not  think  you  can  by 
such  an  examination  as  the  Bill  contemplates 
give  a  certificate  as  to  the  man's  experience  and 
capacity. 

2274.  You  do  not  know  what  the  examination 
will  be  at  alL  It  does  not  define  itP — ^I  am 
speaking  generally,  as  to  examinations — unless 
you  are  going  to  have  a  very,  very  highly  tech- 
nical class  of  persons  to  manage  engines,  such 
would  be  the  examination  suggested. 

2275.  Are  there  not  sea-going  men,  not  very 
highly  trained  men,  who  are  capable  of  managing 

♦donkey-engines  and  boilers  P — I  cannot  speak  as 
to  that. 

2276.  It  is  so,  and  if  that  is  possible  in  con- 
nection with  sea-going  enginemen,  and  those 
Jiaving  care  of  boilers,  where  wotdd  the  difficulty 
arise  in  dealing  with  men  in  connection  with  coal 
mining  P — ^I  am  not  sufficently  acquainted  wth 
the  boiler  trade  to  give  an  answer. 

2277.  Then  why  do  you  assume  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  itP — ^I  assume  that  it  is  impossible 
to  test  a  man's  qualifications  for  a  winding 
engine — ^that  is,  experience  and  capacity  and 
nerve — by  an  examination  directed  to  his  tech- 
nical knowledge. 

2278.  It  is  not  particularly  confined  to  that 
-one  issue.  His  technical  knowledge  is  only  one 
of  the  conditions  under  which  he  will  receive  a 
certificate  P — Then  might  I  put  this  difficulty 
•that  presents  itself  io  me.  Supposing  that  the 
•examination  is  to  be  an  examination  into  the 
nerve,  the  capacity,  and  the  experience   of   an 

•ennneman,  is  a  man  to  pass  that  examination 
before  he  attends  a  haulage  engine,  where  those 
qualities  are  not  required  at  all,  and  would  not 
be  asked  for? 

2279.  Take  Clause  8,  page  3,  the  first  para- 
.graph :  **  A  person  who  produces  to  a  Secretary 
of  State  testimonials  from  at  least  two  persons, 
which  satisfy  the  Secretary  of  State  that  he  is,  in 
point  of  character,  knowledge,  physical  ability, 
and  experience,  fit  to  receive  a  second-class  cer- 
tificate under  this  Act,  shall,  on  so  satisfying  the 
Secretary  of  State,  be  entitled  to  receive  a  second- 
•class  certificate"? — ^That  would  entitle  him  to 
look  after  a  boiler  or  an  engine  under  five  horse- 
power, but  that  is  not  an  examination  at  all.  I 
should  not  think  thiat  there  are  any  engines  or 
boilers  about  a  colliery  xinder  five  horse-power. 

2280.  That  is  a  second-class  certificate? — ^That 
is  a  second-class  certificate.  It  does  not  apply 
to  a  colliery  at  all,  I  think.  It  only  applies  to 
engines  or  boilers  under  five  horse-power. 

2281.  You  do  not  conceive  that  this  wotdd 
enable  the  man  in  charge  to  give  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  whoever  would  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  examine  him,  that  he  had 
practical  knowledge  of  a  winding  engine  P — The 
second-class  certificate  does  not  apply  to  winding 
engines  at  all,  because  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  winding  engine  under  five  horse-power,  and  a 
person  having  a  second-class  certificate  would 
not  be  entitled  to  work  a  winding  engine. 
It  would  be  no  use  to  him.  He  must 
have    a    first-class   certificate    to    attend    to    a 
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winding  engine,  and  I  say  that  if  you  must  have 
an  examination  to  satisfy  any  person  as  to  the 
competency  of  a  man  to  take  charge  of  a  wind- 
ing engine,  then  I  want  to  know  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  a  man  at  18  years  of  age  who 
is  applying  for  a  certificate  to  take  charge  of  a 
hauling  engine,  who  has  not  that  experience,  and 
who  could  not  pass  the  examination.  Unless  you 
have  a  certificate  for  each  class  of  engine  I  do 
not  see  how  the  Act  will  work. 

2282.  Do  not  vou  know  that  it  will  rest,  more  or 
less,  with  the  examiner  when  he  is  testing  a  can- 
didate as  to  whether  he  is  a  competent  man  to  go 
under  the  second  grade  or  the  first  grade,  because 
the  details  of  the  examination  are  not  defined? — 
I  think  not.  I  think  an  examination  of  that  de- 
scription would  be  a  very  difficult  one  to  work. 
They  would  have  to  have  an  examination  for 
every  man  in  that  case,  not  for  a  class  of  men. 

If  a  man  went  up  and  said,  *'I  want  to  be  a 
hauling  engineman,  or  a  fan  engineman; 
examine  me  for  a  fan  engineman,"  they  would 
give  him  a  first-class  certificate.  There  is  no 
provision  for  any  grade. 

2283.  I  presume  that  a  first-class  certificate 
woidd  cover  all  the  grades.  As  this  Bill  deals 
with  several  classes  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
there  should  be  detailed  examination,  and  this 
is  the  detailed  work  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
his  Department.  With  regard  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  candidate  under  18  years  or  so, 
that  you  are  speaking  of,  although  he  could  pass 
some  examination,  he  would  not  be  qualified  to 
take  charge  of  a  winding  engine  where  men  are 
going  up  and  down  the  pit  P — ^I  thought  the  cer- 
tificate was  a  certificate  of  qualification. 

2284.  So  it  is? — ^And  you  say  that,  notwith- 
standing his  passing  the  examination,  he  coidd 
not  do  the  work  which  the  certificate  pronounced 
him  able  to  do. 

2285.  You  yourself  gave  evidence  that  in  none 
of  the  collieries  that  you  know  of  is  a  man  under 
20  employed  for  winding  men.  Suppose  it  was 
22? — ^You  would  alter  tiie  Mines  Act  to  begin 
with.  The  Mines  Act  says  that  a  competent  per- 
son of  18  years  of  age  may  work  a  hauling  engine, 
but  if  you  say  22,  then  no  man  under  22  could 
work  a  hatding  engine,  because  you  provide  that 
he  is  not  to  work  an  engine  over  five-horse  power 
without  a  first-class  certificate. 

2286.  If  the  Bill  were  to  be  amended  to  suit 
your  particular  case,  for  those  particular  engines, 
hatding  engines,  a  special  class,  the  same  as  the 
second  class  here,  could  be. provided? — ^In  my 
opinion  I  think  it  would  be  so  difficult  to  amend 
the  Bill  that  I  should  like  to  see  the  nature  of  the 
amendment  that  you  propose  before  I  gave  an 
opinion. 

2287.  I  want  to  know  whether,  if  the  Bill  were 
amended  with  regard  to  men  on  hauling  engines, 
would  the  objection  be  removed? — ^I  think  it 
would  be  very  objectionable. 

22S8.  The  objection  that  you  point  to  would 
be  removed,  would  it  not? — t  do  not  see  in  what 
way  the  object  of  the  Bill  would  be  attained,  be- 
cause there  is  no  securitv.  A  second  class  certifi- 
cate  is  got  by  the  recommendation  of  any  two 
persons.  Ifow  you  have  no  guarantee  in  that  of 
a  man's  competency.  You  have  the  opinion  of 
the  persons  who  give  it.  Allow  me  to  put  this 
Q  ca.se 
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case  of  a  colliery.  You  have  a  certificated 
manager  and  you  have  engineers.  They  form 
their  opinion  as  to  a  man's  competency.  Having 
done  that,  they  look  upon  him  as  a  competent 
man.  It  would  not  add  to  his  competency  that 
they  sent  a  note  to  the  Home  Secretary,  and  said :  ^ 
"  We  think  he  is  competent;  senddownacertifi-' 
cate."  If  it  depends  on  the  opinion  of  the  persons 
who  employ  him,  and  who  have  the  advantage  of 
seeing  how  he  works,  then  there  is  no  advantage 
in  a  certificate. 

2289.  Assuming  that  the  cei'tified  engineer 
gave  such  a  certificate  as  you  outline  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  of  State  who  would 
examine,  do  you  think  that  he  would  not  have  in 
his  mind  the  possibility  of  that  man  trying  to 
evade  the  law? — ^Which  man  evading  the  law? 

^2290.  The  man  who  sent  the  recommendation. 
Suppose  he  said:  "I  believe  him  to  be  a  com- 
petent man,"  would  that  be  sufficient  evidence  if 
you  had  to  examine  the  man  under  this  Bill  ? — 
But  I  understand  that  that  is  the  Bill.  "  A  per- 
son who  produces  to  a  Secretary  of  State  testi- 
monials from  at  least  two  persons  which  satiefy  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  he  is  in  point  of  character, 
knowledge,  physical  ability,  and  experience  fit  to 
receive  a  second  class  certificate  under  this  Act, 
shall,  on  so  satisfying  the  Secretary  of  State,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  a  second  class  certificate." 

2291.  The  Bill  is  framed  to  prevent  the  law 
being  evaded.  This  defines  it.  It  says  "  cha- 
racter, knowledge,  and  physical  ability."  Must 
not  the  testimonials  he  receives  from  those  men 
contain  some  definite  information  as  to  the  man's 
character,  as  to  the  knowledge  that  the  man  has, 
and  as  to  his  physical  ability  and  experience  ? — ^I 
am  not  able  to  make  my  point  clear  to  you,  I  am 
afraid. 

2292.  You  said  that  merely  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  two  gentlemen  he  can  get  the  certificate, 
but  those  recommendations  must  give  some 
guarantee  to  the  examiner,  whoever  he  may  be, 
that  the  man  who  is  giving  the  character  has  a 
knowledge  of  the  man  whose  character  he  is 
giving? — To  put  a  concrete  case  at  a  colliery,  the 
persons  who  would  be  most  likely  to  know  the 
chai*acter  of  the  man  would  be  the  persons  under 
whom  he  was  immediately  employed.  Take  the 
engineer  of  a  colliery  appointed  as  I  have  ex- 
plained and  the  certificated  manager.  These  two 
men  say :  ''  We  think  that  the  man  is  a  com- 
petent man,  and  he  is  of  good  character.  He  has 
sufficient  knowledge ;  he  has  physical  ability  to 
look  after  a  hauling  engine.  We  will  appoint 
him  for  those  reasons."  That  is  the  way  in 
which  it  is  done  at  the  present  time.  The  only 
change  by  the  Bill  would  be  that  those  two  per- 
sons would  have  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  upon  that  letter  the  Secretary  of 
State  would  send  a  certificate,  saying :  "  I  approve 
of  voiir  appointment  of  the  man." 

2293.  But  what  would  that  letter  be  ?  Should 
not  it  state,  first  the  time  that  they  had  known 
him  ?  Should  not  it  state  the  knowledgewhich  they 
believed  that  man  possessed?  Thirdly,  should 
not  it  state  the  physical  ability  of  the  man  ?  and, 
fourthly,  the  experience  the  man  had  had  ? — All 
these  things  would  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  cer- 
tificated manager  and  the  enpfineer  before  they 
appointed  him.  The  only  difference  would  be 
that  thev  would  communicate  to  the  Secretarv  of 
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State  that  they  thought  John  Jones,  or  whatever 
his  name  might  be,  had  those  qualifications,  and 
they  would  get  a  certificate  from  the  Secretary 
of  State.  I  say  that  it  is  a  perfectly  useless  pro- 
ceeding. I  have  explained  that  all  these  cir- 
cumstances would  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  certifi- 
cated manager  and  the  engineer,  and  those  are  the 
reasons  why  they  would  appoint  that  man  to  a 
particular  duty.  Now,  I  say  that  nothing  is 
gained  by  requiring  those  reasons  to  be  com- 
municated to  a  Government  official,  and  obtain- 
ing from  him  a  certificate,  saying:  "We  agre& 
with  vou  that  that  man  is  competent  to  discharge 
the  duties."  They  have  never  seen  him,  and 
know  nothing  about  him.  They  simply  go  on  the 
testimonial,  and  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  it. 

2294.  Then,  if  they  acted  only  on  the  state- 
ment made  without  tne  details  set  forth  here,  it 
would  be  worthless  ? — ^I  am  endeavouring  to  point 
out  that  the  certificate  would  have  no  wei^nt  at 
all.  The  man  would  not  be  appointed  without 
those  qualifications,  and  the  certificate  would  add 
nothing  except  that  the  two  persons  communi- 
cated to  the  Government  official  that  they  thought 
he  was  a  suitable  man,  and  the  Government  offi- 
cial sent  a  certificate.     It  is  useless  altogether. 

2295.  Yes,  if  the  examination  only  went  skin 
deep  ? — ^But  there  is  no  examination  nere,  excuse- 
me. 

2296.  You  fear  that  if  the  Bill  passed  into  law 
it  would  create  a  difficulty  in  the  event  of  a  strike* 
taking  place  of  the  certified  men  ? — ^I  do. 

2297.  They  could  not  easily  get  hands  if  those- 
went  out  on  strike  ? — No. 

2298.  You  have  stated  that  you  have  no  know- 
ledge of  how  the  Act  works  in  connection  with 
the  shipping  trade,  but  would  it  surprise  you  to- 
know  tnat  tney  find  no  such  difficulty  there  ? — ^I 
should  like  to  know,  before  I  was  surprised  at  it,> 
the  method  of  training  for  these  certificates. 

2299.  I  cannot  myself  give  the  details  of  the 
methods  of  training  because  I  have  no  personaF 
experience  of  them? — ^If  there  is  a  limitation 
upon  the  training,  if  there  is  some  restriction  put 
on  the  method  in  which  these  men,  that  you  refer 
to,  can  get  the  knowledge  and  the  experience 
necessary  for  the  certificate,  I  should  be  surprised 
at  it,  but  if  a  man  is  pretty  well  at  liberty  to  equip 
himself  with  the  information  upon  which  he  can 
get  a  certificate,  I  should  not  be  surprised  that 
there  is  no  difficultv. 

2300.  Are  you  aware  that  all  these  men  who  are^ 
capable  of  doin^i:  this  work,  and  who  hold  certifi- 
cates, do  not  belong  to  the  society  or  societies  ? — 
That  I  have  no  opinion  about — ^I  do  not  know. 

2301.  Are  all  the  men  who  at  present  work  in 
mines,  so  far  as  you  know,  belonging  to  societies  ? 
— ^Do  vou  mean  workinjc^  miners? 

2302.  The  men  working  the  winding  engines 
and  attending?  to  the  boilers? — I  saw,  in  the^ 
evidence  of  Mr.  Lambton,  that  in  Durham  they 
had  them  all  in. 

2303.  How  then  would  this  Bill  affect  you  if 
thev  were  already  in  the  Protective  Association 
or  Society? — I  will  suecrest  one  way,  with  your 
permission.  This  would  constitute,  you  see,  an 
official  list  of  every  person  who  had  the  rij^ht  to- 
afford  access  to  the  mines,  and  that  would  very 
largely  facilitate  organisation.  Now,  at  the 
present  time,  there  are  a  number  of  people  about 
collieries  who,  in  ^.n  emergency,  would  have  to  be 
put  on  the  winding  who  are  not  engaged  in  wind- 
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ing  at  the  present  time ;  and^  if  ever  this  Bill  was 
j)assed,  and  there  was  a  certificated  list  issued,  I 
am  assuming  now  that  the  Bill  means  that  every 
person  who  takes  charge  of  the  winding  engine 
an  the  shape  of  working  it,  has  to  be  certificated, 
then,  I  say,  that  you  have  a  complete  list  of  every . 
j)er8on  in  the  kingdom  who  was  allowed  to  afEord 
access  to  the  mines,  and,  I  think,  it  would  assist 
the  combination  very  considerably. 

2304.  Bui  how  would  it  if  they  are  already  in 
the  combination  ? — But  not  all  the  men  who  can 
wind  are  in  the  combination. 

2306.  All  the  winding  men  are  not,  you  say? — 
All  the  men  actually  engaged  in  winding  may  be, 
but  not  all  the  men  who  could  wind,  but  the  effect 
■of  this  Bill  would  be  to  limit  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  would  be  permitted  to  wind  because 
they  had  not  a  certificate. 

2306.  If  they  are  competent  men,  the  fact  that 
they  will  not  be  engaged  in  winding  will  not  pre- 
vent t?heir  getting  a  certificate? — ^I  beg  your 
pardon  it  would.  Many  of  the  engineers  could 
wind  in  case  of  an  emergency.  I  agree  that  there 
"would  be  a  certain  amount  of  risk.  Now,  suppos- 
ing the  men  who  had  the  certificates  refused  to 
wind,  what  must  jou  do?  You  must  bring  on 
men  to  wind,  possibly  less  competent,  but  still 
men  "who  can  wind.  You  cannot  possibly  have  a 
state  of  things  by  which  you  could  not  get  down 
vour  mine. 

2307.  The  main  objection  to  the  Bill  is  that  you 
fear  the  effect  of  a  strike,  to  put  it  clearly? — No^ 
that  is  not  my  main  objection  to  the  Bill.  My 
objection  is  that  it  would  not  in  any  way  conduce 
to  greater  safety  than  exists  at  the  present  time. 
That  is  the  first  thing. 

2308.  That  would  only  be  negative,  and  would 
not  hurt  you  in  any  way? — Supposing  the  Com- 
onittee  shoidd  be  of  opinion  that,  at  the  present 
time,  the  system  is  safe,  then  I  say  it  is  most 
dangerous  to  introduce  another  system,  as  an 
•experiment,  which  might  be  less  safe.  There  is 
no  advantasre  in  doing  that. 

2309.  Why  do  you  assume  its  safety? — ^When 
you  find  156,000,000  persons,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, oroing  up  and  down  the  mines  in  the  year 
1900,  with  veiy,  very  few  accidents  indeed,  you 
•cannot  have  anything  safer  than  that. 

2310.  But  so  long  as  there  is  any  leakage  there 
is  hope  of  amending  that  by  some  means,  is  there 
■not  ? — I  do  not  think  you  could  amend  this  very 
much,  and  I  think  it  is  very  dangerous  to  make 
-a  change. 

2311.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  minimise 
"the  number  of  accidents  that  occur  ? — ^I  think  you 
micrht  go  further  and  fare  worse. 

2312.  But  how  do  you  think  that  this  will 
make  us  go  further. and  fare  worse? — ^I  have 
tilreadv  endeavoured  to  show  that,  under  the 
present  system,  there  is  an  equal  degree  of  safety, 
•and  therefore  I  say  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  intro- 
duce another  system  unless  there  is  some  reason 
shown  that  it  will  make  it  safer  than  it  is  now. 

2313.  Are  you  aware  that  the  men  working 
•down  in  the  pit,  not  the  winders  at  all,  and  whose 
lives  are  more  or  less  in  charge  of  the  man  who 
is  winding,  are  unanimously  in  favour  of  the 
Hill  ? — ^That  I  am  not  aware  of.  I  will  tell  you 
what  my  experience  is  in  Lancashire.  It  is  a 
very  large  mining  county,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
dispute  that  happens  in  the  county  that  I  do  not 
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attend  to,  and  at  the  meetings  of  the  employers 
and  the  workmen,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  settie 
a  great  many  of  them,  and  I  have  never  heard 
the  question  raised  by  the  miners  that  they  have 
any  complaint  to  make  as  to  the  enginemen  not 
having  certificates. 

2314.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  a 
witness  gave  evidence  here  that  all  the  managers 
in  his  district  were  in  favour  of  this  Bill  ? — ^That 
gentieman  gave  his  opinion  about  it.  I  give  you 
mine  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  have  never  heard 
the  question  suggested. 

Mr.  Jacohy. 

2315.  You  are  the  Secretary  to  the  Mining 
Association  of  Great  Britain? — ^Yes. 

2316.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? 
—Since  1892. 

2317.  And  you  oppose  the  Bill  ? — ^We  do. 

2318.  When  you  say  "we  do"  you  are  in- 
structed by  your  association  to  do  so  ? — ^Yes. 

2319.  I  believe  that  your  association  opposed 
the  Compensation  for  Accidents  Bill  ? — ^Yes,  the 
association  opposed. 

2320.  I  believe  that  the  same  association  op- 
posed the  previous  Employers'  Liability  Bill  ? — 
We  did. 

2321.  In  the  interests  of  safety? — ^We  think 
that  the  opposition  succeeded  in  obtaining 
amendments  of  both  Bills  which  were  to  the 
general  advantage. 

2322.  Which  were  to  the  advantage  of  your 
association? — ^I  think  that  the  advantage  is  both 
ways.  I  think  that,  in  large  measures  of  that 
sort,  what  is  an  advantage  to  the  one  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  other  very  largely. 

2323.  Were  not  all  your  amendments  designed 
for  the  protection  of  the  employers?  Can  you 
point  to  one  that  was  designed  to  the  advantage 
of  the  men  ?     I  am  speaking  of  either  the  Com- 

{ sensation  for  Accidents  Bill  or  Mr.  Asquith*s 
Employers'  Liability  Bill? — ^The  amendments 
which  were  drawn  were  certainly  draMTi  in  the 
interests  bf  the  employers. 

2324.  In  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill  you 
approved  of  the  principle  of  contracting  out  P — 
We  strongly  supported  tihe  principle  of  contract- 
ing out. 

2325.  Now  your  association  naturally  opposes 
this  Bill  on  the  same  grounds? — ^We  oppose  the 
Bill  on  the  grounds  that  I  have  mentioned,  and, 
if  I  may  be  allowed,  I  will  put  them  under  the 
heading  that  I  have  written  down. 

2326.  As  briefly  as  possible  P— First  of  all  the 
present  system  has  resulted  in  a  safety  which  is 
most  satisfactory,  and,  on  the  groimd  of  safety, 
no  case  is  shown  for  any  change.  To  make  an 
experiment  wotdd  be  dangerous.  Secondly,  the 
present  law  places  upon  the  certificated  manager, 
and  upon  the  owner,  a  very  serious  responsibility, 
but  it  gives  to  the  manager  a  discretion  as  to  the 
persons  whom  he  ^all  select  to  discharge  the 
various  duties,  leaving  to  his  judgment  the  ques- 
tion of  their  competency.  He  cannot  escape  the 
responsibility  and  ought  to  be  left  unfettered  in 
the  selection  of  his  men.  Thirdly,  the  effect  of 
the  Bill  would  be  to  displace  men  having  practical 
training  for  men  capable  of  passing  a  theoretical 
examination ;  and,  fourthly,  the  Bill  would  tend 
larsrely  to  assist  the 'formation  of  a  trade  com- 
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bination  which  might  prevent  access  being  ob- 
tained to  the  mines  under  conditions  as  safe  as 
those  existing  at  the  present  time. 

2327.  Do  you  know  of  the  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress?— ^I  do. 

2328.  Are  you  aware  that  they  have  passed  a 
unanimous  vote  in  favour  of  the  Bill  ? — ^I  believe 
they  have. 

2329.  Are  vou  aware  that  thev  are  usini;  all 
the  powers  they  have  to  pass  this  Bill  into  law  ? 
— ^I  think  so. 

2330.  Do  you  consider  that  the  association  is  a 
fairly  representative  association  of  working)  men  ? 
— ^I  am  not  sufiBciently  acquainted  with  it  to  say 
whether  it  is  or  not. 

2331.  Do  you  know  how  many  miners  are  in 
that  association  P — I  do  not. 

2332.  Are  you  aware  that  it  represents  over 
6,000  miners  ? — ^I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

2333.  You  oppose  the  Bill  because  you  fear  it 
would  harass  employers  ?■ — ^That  is  one  reason. 

2334.  And  another  reason  is  that  you  do  not 
believe  it  would  add  to  the  safety  in  working 
engines  and  boilers? — ^That  is  another  reason. 

2335.  Woidd  you  prefer  certificated  men  to 
non-certificated  men  ? — The  mere  fact  of  a  man 
having  a  certificate  would  not  make  me  prefer 
him  or  object  to  him.  The  question  of  the  cer- 
tificate  wotdd  depend  on  what  the  certificate  re- 
presented. The  mere  fact  of  a  certificate  woiQd 
not  bias  my  judgment  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

2336.  If  you  had  a  man  possessed  of  the  other 
desirable  capabilities  for  an  engineman  or  boiler- 
man,  and  he  possessed  a  certificate  as  well,  would 
that  he  an  advantage? — ^I  do  not  think  so,  and 
for  this  reason.  You  see  no  person  wotdd  be  ap- 
pointed at  a  colliery  to  one'  of  these  places,  unless 
persons  in  whom  the  colliery  owner  had  con- 
fidence,  namely,  the  certificated  manager  and  his 
engineer,  had  pronounced  him  to  be  competent. 
We  want  nothing  beyond  that. 

2337.  You  surely  think  that  a  man,  with  know- 
ledge of  engines  and  boilers,  is  better  than  a  man 
who  has  none,  or  a  man  with  indifferent  know- 
ledge?— Certainly.  The  engineer  and  the 
manager  would  not  appoint  a  man  with  no  know- 
ledge. 

2338.  Then  I  take  it  that  you  are  rather  fearful 
of  some  form  of  combination  if  this  Bill  passed  ? 
— I  think  that  the  consequences  would  be  very 
serious.  I  can  imagine  no  other  industry  in 
which  the  consequences  would  be  so  serious  as 
in  mining  if  access  to  the  pits  were  not  always 
obtainable,  and  if  the  Bill  is  going  to  limit  the 
class,  artificially  so  to  <speak,  who  can  give  that 
access,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  accompanied  with 
very,  very  considerable  restrictions  and  safe- 
guards. 

2339.  May  I  ask  why  you  say  "limit  the 
class  "  ?  I  must  first  of  all  explain  why  I  want 
an  answer  to  that.  My  contention  is  that,  if  this 
Bill  becomes  law,  you  will  have  plenty  of  certifi- 
cated men,  as  many  as  you  require,  and  therefore 
I  want  to  know,  from  your  experience,  why  you 
say  it  would  be  limited  ? — ^I  do  not  see  that  you, 
would  have  plenty  of  certificated  men.  If  the 
certificate  is  going  to  be  a  certificate  of  com- 
petency to  wind,  then  you  would  not  have  plenty 
of  men.     They  could  not  possibly  get  the  quali- 
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fication  except  by  the  experience  of  the  engine 
itself. 

2340.  Do  I  understand  from  your  answer  that 
there  are  many  men  now  working  at  winding  who 
would  be  unable  to  get  a  certificate  under  the 
•Bill? — ^I  would  not  say  that. 

2341.  May  I  take  it  that  all  the  men  working, 
engines  at  present  would  be  competent  to  g^i  cer- 
tificates under  the  Act  ? — If  you  tell  me  the  cha- 
racter of  the  examination  I  can  answer.  They 
would  get  a  certificate  of  service. 

2342.  If  you  say  there  is  a  difficuty  in  getting 
cei*tificated  men,  that  naturally  means  that  the 
men  at  present  are  not  competent? — ^That  is 
hardly  so.  Every  man  employed  now,  and  who 
has  been  employed  for  twelve  months  during  the 
last  five  years,  would  get  a  certificate  of  service^ 
competent  or  incompetent. 

2343.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  submit  that 
the  men  are  so  well  acquainted  with  their  duties 
that  they  could  all  get  certificates,  there  would- 
be  no  trouble  in  mine  owners  getting  certificated, 
men,  for  the  simple  reason  mat  all  these  men. 
would  apply  for  certificates,  mostly  first-class 
certificates? — Supposing  they  all  got  first-class 
certificates,  I  should  think  probably  there  might 
be  four  or  five  thousand  winders  engaged  at  wind- 
ing engines  in  the  kingdom  now.  That  is  one 
man  in  the  night  and  one  in  the  day.  It  is  a  very 
rough  estimate ;  Mr.  Wilson  will  know  better 
than  I  do.  Now,  supposing  all  those  men  got 
certificates  to  wind,  and  supposing  as  many  more 
got  certificates  who  were  not  winding  men,  if  the- 
five  thousand  were  in  the  Union  and  those  five 
thousand  refused  to  wind,  then  we  should  not 
get  access  to  our  pits  at  all  except  by  means  of 
some  certificated  men  who  were  less  competent  a 
good  deal.  Now,  assuming  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  a  certificate  at  all,  we  put  competent 
men  in  selected  in  the  way  we  choose.  "We  may 
have  a  good  many  other  men  about  the  mines  who 
could  wind,  and  in  default  of  better  men  we  could 
put  them  on,  but  if  these  men  had  not  got  certi- 
ficates then  we  should  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Association  which  holds  the  certificates. 

2344.  Quite  so,  but  that  is  only  a  hypothetical 
answer  ? — ^Your  question  I  am  afraid  only  enables 
me  to  give  a  hypothetical  answer. 

2345.  It  is  a  hypothetical  question  I  admit. 
You  point  out  the  great  danger  to  your  trade  if 
the  Bill  passed,  and  my  question  is,  Would  thero 
be  any  difficulty  in  getting  fully  competent  and 
certificated  men  ? — ^They  are  there  now,  but  what 
about  the  future  ? 

2346.  Then  there  is  no  difficulty?— Not  at 
the  moment,  but  how  are  we  to  get  them  for  the- 
future? 

2347.  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof? 
—Hardly. 

2348.  Then,  I  take  it  that  you  are  instructed 
to  oppose  this  Bill,  and  you  fear  that  it  will 
harass  employers  ? — I  do. 

2349.  There  is  no  good  in  the  Bill  ? — So  far  as 
minino^  is  concerned. 

2350.  I  am  only  speaking  of  mining,  of  course? 
— ^As  far  as  that  is  concerned  there  is  no  advantage 
in  the  Bill  whatever  in  point  of  safety.. 

2351.  None  whatsoever? — None  whatsoever. 

2352.  And  you,  representing  the  employers, 
say  it  is  a  harassing  Bill,  no  good  to  anybody? — 

We 
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We  say  that  we  have  already  sufficient  safe- 
guards, better  ihaa  this  Bill  could  give,  and, 
theref ore^  from  the  point  of  safety,  it  woidd  be  no 
advantage  at  all,  but  possibly  a  detriment.  That 
is  the  main  ground. 

2353.  Now,  who  has  the  most  interest  in  the 
safety  of  a  mine? — ^I  should  hope  that  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  management  ol  mines  recognise 
their  responsibility. 

2354.  Who  suffers  most  in  case  of  an  accident? 
— Of  course,  no  money  can  compensate  a  person 
who  meets  with  a  life  long  injury,  or  who  loses 
somebody  in  connection  with  mines.  That  is 
quite  clear. 

2355.  But  who  suffers  most  in  case  of  accidents 
pecuniarily? — ^Those  who  are  injured  suffer 
moat. 

2356.  I  am  talking  of  those  who  unfortunately 
lose  life  or  limb  P— 5  say  that  they  suffer  more 
than  anyone  else. 

2357.  You  admit  that? — ^I  admit  that — ^I  must 
admit  that. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

2358.  There  are  two  or  three  questions  I  want 
to  ask  yon  by  way  of  getting  a  little  further  light 
upon  the  Question  before  us,  and  I  will  take  up  the 
question  tnat  Mr.  Jacoby  has  been  dealing  with. 
AVhen  you  said  that  it  would  limit  the  number  of 
men  available  for  your  purpose,  did  you  have  re- 
gard entirely  to  what  is  called  the  ordinary  work- 
man?—  Which  workman? 

2359.  You  mentioned  a  strike,  and  told  us 
that  there  would  not  be  a  number  of  men  to  call  on 
to  keep  the  pits  open  provided  the  enginemen 
decided  to  stop? — There  would  not  be  the  nxunber 
of  certificated  men. 

2360.  You  had  not  regard  to  the  workmen,  but 
you  meant  the  officials  who  might  be  sent  to  the 
engines.  Therefore,  it  is  not  the  number  of  work- 
men that  you  think  of? — ^I  do  not  follow  you. 

2361.  Supposing  the  pits  go  on  with  the 
ordinary  worlanen  there  are  sufficient? — ^Yes.  So 
long  as  the  pits  go  on  with  the  winders  they  are 
sufficient,  because  they  are  doing  the  work  now. 

2362.  But  if  all  the  winders  should  see  fit  to 
stop  you  would  be  prevented  by  this  Act  from 
appointing  any  officials,  under  engineers,  and  so 
on,  because  tney  were  not  certificated? — ^From 
calling  anybody  in. 

2363.  Are  we  to  understand  that  that  is  the 
class  you  have  before  your  mind  when  you  say 
you  will  be  prevented  from  keeping  the  pits  open  ? 
— ^Tkat  is  one  class. 

2364.  WiU  you  give  me  another? — ^Well,  I  sup- 
pose they  would  all  be  included  in  that  class.  It 
is  not  at  all  unusual  at  collieries  that  men  who 
can  wind  and  have  had  experience  as  winders  are 
engafir^d  as  surface  foremen.  You  had  Mr.  Wat- 
Ron  here.  He  was  a  winder  who  was  engaged  in 
another  capacity.  There  are  many  men  of  that 
sort  about  collieries  who  could  be  brought  to  wind 
in  case  of  emergency,  such  as  the  official  winders, 
if  I  may  call  them  so,  refusing  to  wind. 

2365.  Then  it  is  not  combination  per  se  that 
you  object  to,  but  simply  because  the  Bill,  as  it  is, 
would  prevent  your  calling  in  those  men  that  we 
style  officials  ?— No,  it  is  not  a  question  against 
combination.  I  would  not  raise  such  a  point. 
The  men  have  as  much  right  to  combine  as  the 
employers. 

2366.  Those  who  are  not  certificated  could  not. 
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in  case  of  emergency,  be  called  in  under  this  Bill,, 
and  that  is  your  objection? — ^That  is  my  objec* 
tion.  If  I  might  be  allowed  to  refer  to  the  point 
mentioned  by  the  Home  Office,  there  is :  *'  The 
danger  of  creating  a  certificated  class  with  a 
monopoly,  which  would  enable  them  to  stop  the 
working  of  all  pits  in  the  country." 

2367.  That  is  the  same  idea? — ^That  is  the  same- 
idea. 

2368.  You  see  in  the  Act  it  speaks  of  emer- 
gency?— ^Yes,  but  I  should  give  my  opinion,  as  a 
lawyer,  that,  if  there  was  a  strike  and  tlie  men 
refused  to  work  you  could  hardly  call  that  an. 
emergency. 

2369.  I  think  we  understand  exactly  how  the- 
objection  to  combination  shapes  itself.  You  say 
that  you  are  afraid  you  could  not  call  in  the  men 
who  are  officials  in  case  of  a  strike? —  We  cer- 
t€unlv  could  not  call  them  in. 

2370.  Now  it  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  get  a 
certificate  under  this  Bill  ?•— I  do  not  quite  know 
why  you  should  require  this. 

2371.  That  is  not  the  point.  My  point  is  that 
it  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  get  a  certificate  under 
the  Bill  ? — By  examination. 

2372.  By  examination? — ^I  should  think  the 
examination  would  be  a  very  elementary  one,  and 
I  do  not  eee  the  good  of  it. 

2373.  Would  it  not  be  a  business  thing  for  the 
employer,  if  the  Bill  passed,  to  have  all  his  officials 
properly  certificated  by  examination,  and  would, 
not  that  meet  the  emergency? — I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  right  to  ask  employers  to  do  that.  It 
would  be  unduly  harassing  tiiem. 

2374.  Will  you  give  to  us  the  cases  that  you 
know  of,  in  the  whole  of  Ibis  large  society  that 
you  have  mentioned,  where  the  employers  have 
been  eo  situated  that  the  pits  have  been  stopped 
by  the  enginemen  ? — ^I  will  give  you  a  case,  if  you. 
will    allow    me,  where  they  would  have  been 
stopped,  and  that  is  the  case  of  Richard  Evans^ 
and  Co.,  Haydock.     In  1899  there  was  an  appli-^ 
cation  made  by  the  Engine  Winders'  Association 
in    Lancashire   for   two   things.     I   think   Mr. 
Watson  was  at  that  time  the  secretary  of  the 
Association.     We  had  not  heard  much  of  the  ap-^ 
plication  before,  and  this  application  was  sent 
to  me  as  representing  the  coal  owners.    Speaking 
from  recollection,  two  things  were  wanted — first,, 
an  eight  hours  daj**,  and  secondly,  some  advance* 
in  wages.     The  reply  from  the  Association  was 
that,  as  the  eight  nours  day  was  absolutely  im- 
practicable, it  could  not  be  given,  and  it  was  no 
use  discussing  it.     As  to  the  wages,  they  must  be- 
settled  at  each  colliery,  because  the  conditions 
were  different,  and  the*  men  must  discuss  it  with 
their  own  employers.     Now,  at  most  of  the  col- 
lieries I  do  not  think  there  was  any  stoppage. 
The    question    was    settled    by    paying    some- 
little    additional    wage.    The    eight  hours  were 
not  prpssed.     At  tiie  colliery  of  Kichard  Evans 
and      Company,     Limited,     the     men     served 
another  notice,  and  all  the  winders  left  work,  I 
thiiJc  about  32,  and  the  effect  of  that  was  to 
ptop  about  4,000  men.     I  think  that  two  of  those 
winders  withdrew  their  notice,  and  continued  to 
work.     They  put  on  a  man  that  they  had  about 
the  colliery  who  could  wind,  and  it  was  with  the 
very  greatest  difficult^',  because  I  know  that  they 
moved  some  of  the  men  who  were  the  better  and 
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jnore  skilled  winders  from  each  pit  to  wind  the 
men,  so  that  the  men  should  only  be  wound  up  by 
the  best  winders^  and  those  who  had  not  sufficient 
experience  were  put  to  wind  coal.  A  bellman 
went  round  the  district  intimating  that  the  old 
winders  had  left,  and  the  new  winders  were  not 
competent,  and  for  a  few  days  they  practically 
stopped  the  place.  There  was  very  little  winding 
done.  The  men  did  not  go.  At  the  expiration 
of  a  fortnight  things  settled  down  again,  and  the 
winding  went  on.  That  is  a  case  in  which,  if  this 
extra  help  had  not  been  there,  that  place  would 
have  stopped.  None  of  the  men  would  have  been 
certificated  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  32  men 
would  have  stopped  the  working  of  4,000  men. 

2375.  Looking  at  this  large  industry,  that  ex- 
tends from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  and 
the  number  of  thousands  of  men  that  you  have 
•quoted,  I  put  it  to  you  how  many  cases  can  you 
recollect  where  the  owner  has  been  situated  in  a 
dangerous  position  arising  out  of  a  strike  of  en- 
giuemen?  1  do  not  want  the  details  P — ^I  men- 
tioned the  Wigan  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  At 
•one  time  they  stopped  for  a  short  time,  but  it  came 
to  an  end,  and  at  that  company's  works  they  have 
established  an  association  amongst  their  own 
winding  men  in  order  that  they  may  have  rather 
more  control  over  their  own  men — I  do  not  say 
be  free  from  the  combination. 

2376.  You  have  quoted  a  slight  number  of 
over-winding  accidents  in  comparison  with  the 
number  of  ijien  going  down  the  shafts  as  being 
too  trivial  to  be  considered.  Now,  let  me  put  it 
in  this  way :  Are  not  the  cases  of  stoppages  that 
vou  know  of  too  trivial  to  be  considered  as  an  ar- 
gument  against  this  Bill  ? — ^The  cases  I  know  of 
are  not  numerous,  but  at  the  present  time  there 
is  not  the  certificated  class.  The  state  of  things 
which  I  anticipate,  rightly  or  wrongly,  or  ^hich  I 
fear  is  not  in  existence  now.  It  would  be  brought 
into  existence  I  suggest,  or  might  be,  by  the 
passing  of  such  a  measure  as  this. 

2377.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Jacoby  you  used  a 
phrase  which,  either  means  something,  or  should 
be  qualified.  You  said,  anent  the  service  certifi- 
«cates,  that  if  a  man  could  say  that  he  had  been 
employed  for  twelve  months  during  the  last  five 
jears,  he  could  get  a  certificate  of  competency, 
whether  he  was  competent  or  not? — ^As  I  read  the 
Bill  that  is  so. 

2378.  Are  we  to  understand  that  there  are  in- 
competent men  now  employed? — ^I  do  not  say 
that  for  a  moment,  but  I  tell  you  what  might 
happen.  Take  some  of  these  men  that  you  have 
seen  as  much  of  as  I  have.  Many  of  them  cannot 
read  probably,  and  coiQd  not  pass  an  examina^ 
tion.  A  man  who  has  been  in  charge  of  a  fan 
•engine  could  get  a  certificate. 

2379.  But  this  is  a  winding  engine? — Bxxt 
there  is  only  one  certificate  under  the  Act.  Now 
that  man  could  get  a  certificate  under  the  Bill, 
and  that  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  put  them  in 
charge  of  a  winding  engine. 

2380.  But  you  imply,  whether  you  meant  it  or 
not,  that  there  are  men  now  employed  who  are 
incompetent? — ^At  winding  engines?  I  should 
lye  sorry  to  make  such  a  suggestion.  On  the  con- 
trary. But  I  say  that  a  man  who  could  get  a 
-first-class  certificate  under  this    Bill    might  be 
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absolutely  incompetent  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  a  winding  engineman. 

2381.  You  are  aware  who  the  promoters  of  the 
Bill  are,  at  least  you  have  an  idea — that  it  is  not 
merely  the  enginemen,  but  the  general  body  of 
the  workers  in  and  around  the  mines  of  the 
ouuntry  ? — ^If  you  say  so,  I  say  "  Yes  "  to  it,  but 
I  am  not  aware.  I  have  never  heard,  in  all  the 
discussions  that  we  have  had  in  connection  with 
troubles  with  miners  this  question  put  forward. 

2382..  You  know  the  records  of  the  Trades 
Union  Congress? — ^Yes. 

2383.  And  you  know  that  the  miners  in  Lanca- 
shire, who  form  part  of  the  Federation,  attend 
that  Congress.  Now  you  may  take  it  from  me  as 
a  fact  that  since  about  1875  or  1876  every  year 
a  resolution  has  been  passed  supporting  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  without  dissent  ? — ^I  tsike  it  from 
you  that  that  is  so. 

2384.  If  the  whole  of  the  miners  have  been  re- 
presented at  these  Congresses,  then  it  implies 
that  they  are  in  favour  of  the  Bill? — ^I  accept 
what  you  say  if  you  tell  me  they  are  in  favour 
of  it. 

2385.  You  opened  out  your  evidence  by  saying 
that  you  were  Secretary  of  a  Council,  or  Com- 
mittee, who  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  legislation  tiiat  affected  the  coal  owners 
and  the  mining  interest? — ^Yes. 

23b6.  You  mean  by  the  mining  interests  the 
coal  owners'  side  ? — ^I  mean  the  coal  owners'  side 
of  it.  It  is  an  employers'  association.  I  think 
there  shoidd  be  some  credit  given  to  the  coal 
owners. 

2387.  I  am  not  implying  that  you  would  not 
look  after  the  men's  interests,  because  I  know 
you  too  well,  but  you  are  here  to-day  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  employers? — ^Primarily,  yes. 

2388.  You  have  quoted  special  rules,  and  I 
think  that  you  had  something  to  do  with  framing 
that  kind  of  rule.  You  started  with  No.  77,  and 
went  right  down  to  the  duties  of  a  person  in 
charge  of  a  furnace  and  ventilating  apparatus  and 
then  the  engineer.  But  in  all  these  rules  there 
is  no  reference  to  a  man  who  is  qualified  for 
handling  an  engine.  Thev  are  all  as  to  the 
repairs  of  machinery.  Take  a  person  in  charge 
of  a  furnace  and  a  ventilating  apparatus  in  77. 
That  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  Bill  ?— No.  But 
in  the  Act  the  General  Bide  24  provides  that 
there  must  be  a  competent  person.  "In  any 
mine  which  is  usually  entered  by  means  of  ma- 
chinery a  competent  male  person  not  less  than  22 
years  of  age  shall  be  appointed."  That  is  the 
only  statutory  reqidrement  at  the  present  time. 
He  must  be  a  competent  person,  and  he  must  be 
over  22. 

2389.  But  would  the  legal  definition  of  com- 
petencv  in  that  clause  not  mean  his  age? — No. 
I  think  that  his  age  being  mentioned  the  word 
**  competency  "  refers  to  his  qualification. 

2390.  Where  is  the  test  of  competency  P — The 
certificated  manager  is  the  person  responsible, 
and  he  must  satisfy  himself  that  the  man  is  a 
competent  man. 

2391.  Taking  it  from  Rule  77  down  to  Rule 
90,  which  are  the  ones  that  you  quoted ;  they  all, 
I  think,  deal  with  the  examination  of  the' ma- 
chinery P — ^Yes. 

2392.  And 
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2392.  And  the  engineer  acts  on  reports  given 
to  him  by  those  under  him  ? — ^Not  necessarily  the 
engine  winder. 

2393.  All  these  rules  do  not  relate  to  this  Bill  ? 
— ^To  this  extent  and  in  this  way:  the  actual 
winder  has  to  report  to  his  superior  officer  any 
defects  which  he  may  find,  and  it  is  ihe  duty  of 
the  superior  officer  to  remedy  them. 

2394.  And  therefore  it  implies  that  the  man 
who  has  to  make  the  examination,  and  make  a 
report  to  the  engineer,  must  be  a  qualified  man  P 
— I  would  not  say  *'  qualified."  I  would  use  the 
word  in  the  Act  and  say  '^  competent.'' 

2395.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  get  at. 
In  B.ule  92  he  has  to  '^  instruct  the  stokers  or 
boiler  minders  as  to  the  proper  pressure  of  steam 
and  depth  of  water  to  be  maintained  in  eaoh 
boiler,  in  the  working  and  regulation  of  the  safety 
Talves,  steam  gauges,  water  gauges,  and  other 
apparatus  "  ? — ^That  is  the  engineer  still. 

^2396.  Would  it  not  be  far  bettet  if  the  men 
could  show  competency  without  being  instructed 
bv  the  engineer? — ^The  whole  point  is  that  the 
certificated  manager  and  engineer  have  to  ap- 
point competent  persons  for  all  these  duties.  The 
question  is  which  is  the  best  way  of  ascertaining 
that  competency.  We  say  we  think  it  is  better  to 
leave  it  to  the  person  who  has  the  responsibility 
for  appointing  competent  persons  than  to  fetter 
his  discretion  by  putting  any  other  conditions  as 
to  their  qualifications. 

2397<  It  is  not  a  hypothetical  case,  but  it  is 
actual  experience.  Let  me  suppose  that  a  man 
has  not  appointed  a  person  properly  qualified? — 
Competent. 

2398.  Competent,  and  that  he  is  not  able  to 
detect  these  matters  as  to  the  safety  of  the  boilers, 
and  that  kind  of  thing.  Would  it  not  be  bettor 
and  safer  for  the  owner,  if  a  man  showed  that  he 
was  qualified  theoretically  to  have  such  a  man  ? 
— Speaking  from  my  own  experience  (I  am  not 
a  colliery  manager,  but  a  solicitor),  if  I  had  a 
manager  and  an  engineer  in  whom  I  had  con- 
fidence, and  I  should  not  have  them  unless  I  had, 
I  would  take  their  opinion  in  preference  to  such 
an  examination  as  is  contemplated  by  this  Bill. 

2399.  Tou  are  laying  too  much  emphasis  upon 
the  examination.  The  employer  is  not  compeUed 
to  employ  a  man  because  he  holds  a  certificate. 
Liike  a  wise  man  he  would  asceitain  the  man's 
qualifications  after  the  certificate  just  as  much 
as  without  it  ? — Then  what  is  the  use  of  the  cer- 
tificate ?  Let  me  answer  your  question.  He  is 
not  compelled  to  employ  him,  of  course,  but  he 
would  not  employ  him  unless  he  had  some  evi- 
dence, beyond  the  certificate,  that  he  was  a  com- 
petent man. 

2400.  Tou  said  a  while  ago  that  a  boy  of  16 
years  of  age  might  pass  a  theoretical  examination. 
But  no  employer  would  engage  him,  would  he? 
— ^You  know  that  there  are  many  youths  of  17 
or  18  looking  after  hauling  engines  at  the 
present  time  with  perfect  safety,  who  would 
either  have  to  get  a  first-clas  scertificate  or  stop 
doing  it. 

2401.  Take  this  very  model  colliery,  the 
Wigan  Coal  and  Iron  Colliery? — ^I  do  not  put  it 
forward  as  a  model  coUierv. 

2402.  May  I  use  another  word,  and  say  this 
unique  colliery?    I  rather  smile,  because  Tknow 
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something  about  collieries.  Now,  do  you  know 
another  colliery  where  they  grow  their  own 
enginemen,  so  to  speak? — ^I  cannot  give  another 
instance  of  the  same  system,  but  I  do  not  say  that 
there  are  not  many.  I  should  think  the  system,, 
being  a  very  good  one  in  my  humble  judgment, 
is  adopted  in  most  large  collieries. 

2403.  May  not  men  go  from  colliery  to  colliery 
who  have  not  been  bom  on  the  colliery,  and  would 
not  the  certificate  be  useful  ? — If  a  man  coming 
from  the  Wigan  Iron  and  Coal  Company  took  a 
certificate  of  character  with  him,  that  would  have 
a  crreat  effect. 

2404.  Does  the  manager  or  the  engineer  engage 
the  enginemen  ? — I  should  think  that  an  engine 
winder  woidd  be  selected  probably  by  the  engineer 
and  approved  by  the  manager,  and  every  step  that 
this  man  takes  in  that  way  would  come  before  the 
engineer. 

2405.  The  resident  manager? — ^The  resident 
manager  would  take  the  recommendation  from 
the  engineer  or  the  certificated  manager. 

2406.  Suppose  that  a  man  was  a  complete 
stranger,  ana  came  a  distance  of  20  miles,  say? — 
He  would  not  take  him  on  unless  he  knew  some- 
thing about  him.  He  would  have  to  get  a  certi- 
ficate of  character  from  his  other  place. 

2407.  Now  let  us  take  the  part  that  the  Govern- 
ment Inspector  plays  in  this  matter.  What  part 
has  the  Government  Inspector  in  the  appointment 
or  supervision  of  the  engine  winder? — be  has  no 
part  m  the  appointment,  that  is  quite  clear.  If 
the  Government  Inspector  had  reason  to  bslieve 
that  there  was  not  a  competent  person  appointed 
it  would  be  a  breach  of  the  Act,  and  the  Govern- 
ment Inspector  could,  if  he  chose  take  proceed- 
ings aeainst  the  employer. 

240§.  Let  us  assume  that  the  inspector  comes 
to  a  colliery  having  an  idea  that  there  is  an  in- 
competent man  at  the  handles  of  the  winding 
engine.  Are  we  to  understand  that  he  can  go 
into  the  engine  house  and  submit  the  man  to 
examination  ? — ^No. 

2409.  How  would  he  ascertein  that  he  was 
incompetent? — ^He  could  not  do  that.  I  find  in 
the  evidence  that  a  man  was  brought  out  of  the 
fields.  Now,  if  a  man  without  any  knowledge 
whatever  was  brought  out  of  the  fiellis  and  put  to 
an  engine,  and  it  was  communicated  to  the  in- 
spector, I  think  that  he  would  stop  it. 

2410.  I  do  not  think  that  extreme  cases  will 
do  for  either  side.  I  will  deal  with  ordinary 
practice? — ^I  do  not  put  it  that  His  Majesty's 
Inspector,  either  in  practice  or  under  the  Act,, 
would  consider  it  a  part  of  his  duty  to  go  and  per* 
sonally  inquire  into  the  competency  of  the  engine 
man. 

2411.  But  you  said  that  the  inspector  would 
interfere  with  any  dangerous  practice,  and  that 
there  should  be  arbitration,  but  that  did  not  relate 
to  the  winding  engine  man? — ^It  would  not  in 
practice,  I  admit,  relate  to  the  windiner  engine 
man,  but  supposing  that  there  was  such  an  ex- 
treme case,  then  I  think  that  the  inspector  would 
deal  with  it. 

2412.  There  would  not  be  arbitration? — I  do 
not  think  that  he  would  prosecute  under  the  Act. 
I  admit  that  it  would  be  a  very  far  fetched  thing 
for  an  inspector  to  teke  proceedings  against  a 
coal  owner  on  the  ground  that  a  man  was  incom- 
petent. 

2413.  Suppose 
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2413.  Suppose  that  an  engineman  was  incom* 
petent,  and  anything  happened,  would  the  mana- 
ger, or  the  engineman,  be  tried? — ^It  would  be 
quite  competent  to  summon  the  owner,  the  agent, 
And  the  manager. 

2414.  And  not  the  man  himself? — ^And  the 
man  himself,  too,  would  be  liable.  The  owner, 
Agent,  and  manager  would  be  liable  if  it  were 
4Bhown  that  he  was  not  a  competent  person. 

2415.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  non- 
fatal acidents  that  happened  in  1896  ? — ^I  can  give 
them  to  you  from  the  inspector's  reports.     With 
reference  to  the  non-fatal  cases  I  have  endea- 
Toured  to  lay  some  information  before  the  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  character  of  these  non-fatal  cases. 
Now,  in  Lancashire  we  have  an  JBmployers'  In- 
demnity Company  under  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act,  and  it  includes  an  output  of  10 
million  tons,  and  since  the  Act  was  passed  in  1898 
-every  claim  in  these  collieries  for  injury  has  been 
made  upon  the  Association.    Now  I  find  that 
there  are  two  non-fatal  over  winding  cases.     In. 
one  case  an  over-wind  occurred,  and  a  man  was 
injured  by  the  cage  going  down.     His  foot  and 
his  head  were  injured,  and  he  was  paid  about 
seven  weeks'  compensation.     The  other  case  was 
that  the  man  made  a  mistake  in  putting  his  foot 
on  the  brake,  or  taking  his  foot  off  the  brake. 
There  were  only  two  cases.     It  is  suggested  that 
many  of  these  minor  cases  are  not  heard  of,  but 
they  are  heard  of  under  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
•sation  Act.     Now  with  this  Indemnity  Company 
covering  ten  millions  of  output  we  have  only  two 
cases  of  claims  for  shaft  accidents. 

2416.  They  are  not  reported  by  the  Inspector? 
— ^They  are  not  reported  by  the  inspector.  The 
•cases  not  reported  are  very  rare,  ana  very  trivial 
in  their  character. 

2417.  I  wish  to  ask  you  to  give  a  little  further 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  words 
"  charge  "  and  "  control."  According  to  my  own 
knowledge  of  words  the  person  having  charpje  or 
•control  of  is  the  man  in  actual  conduct  of  the 
•en^ne  ? — ^If  that  is  so,  then  look  at  Clause  6  of  the 
Bill. 

2418.  I  quite  acknowledge  the  clumsiness  of 
ihe  Bill,  but  am  I  not  right  in  takine  that  as  the 
meaning  of  the  words  as  they  stand? — ^I  think 
that  is  what  is  intended  by  the  Bill.  Then 
assuming  that  it  is  to  be  the  actual  worker,  my 
•observation  would  apply  that  a  youth  of  16  or  17 
years  of  age  who  was  engaged  at  a  hauling  engine 
with  perfect  safety  would  have  to  pass  the  same 
examination  as  a  man  would  have  to  pass  to 
qualify  him  for  managing  a  winding  engine. 

2419.  There  are  no  hauling  engines  down  a  pit 
with  a  boy  of  16  or  17  years  of  age? — On  tbe 
surface. 

2420.  On  a  self-acting  incline,  but  that  is  all. 
Now,  how  would  the  getting  of  a  certificate  and 
paying  55.  for  it  by  a  workman  affect  the  interests 
of  the  employer? — I  £(hould  not  object  to  it  at 
all  if  it  is  merely  a  question  of  helping  a  man  to 
improve  his  status.  Let  him  have  a  certificate. 
But  I  object  to  your  saying  to  ihe  employer: 
"  Ton  shall  not  employ  anybody  who  has  not  a 
certificate." 

2421.  Will  it  affect  tiie  interest  of  the  em- 
ployer when  the  man  has  himself  to  pay  the  5^.  ? 
— ^Nobody  will  object  to  his  getting  the  certificate, 
%at  the  difficulty  is  that  you  should  say :  "  Tou 


Mr.  WiL8(yii — continued. 

shall  not  employ  a  man  in  a  particular  capacity 
who  has  not  the  certificate." 

2422.  That  is  the  essence  of  the  Bill,  but  my 
question  is,  will  the  getting  of  a  certificate  by  a 
workman,  and  the  paying  himself  of  55.  for  it 
affect  the  interests  of  the  employer  in  any  way  ex- 
cept in  the  shape  of  combination  ? — It  will  not 
affect  it  at  all  if  you  do  not  compel  the  employer 
to  employ  the  man,  but  if  you  prohibit  the  em- 
ployer from  employing  anybody  who  has  not  a  cer- 
tificate it  affects  him  very  seriously. 

Lieut.-Colonel  PUldngton. 

2423.  I  should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Watson  at  Question  1377. 
What  he  savs  is  this :    "In   1899  there  was  a 
matter  at  one  pai*ticular  firm  in  Lancashire  which 
1  have  in  my  mind  where  I  know  there  were>  over 
20  over- winding  accidents,  and  damage  and  loss 
to  the  firm  occun-ed  amounting  to  over  3,000/. 
The  information  I  received  from  the  mechanical 
engineer.'*     In  the  first  place  have  you  any  know- 
ledge as  to  these  20  over- winding  accidents  that 
are  alleged  to  have  taken  place  at  the  Haydoek 
Collieries.     At    Question    1378    you  will  see: 
'^  What  is  the  name  of  the  place  where  they  oc- 
curred?    (A.)  Bichard    Evans    and    Company, 
Limited,  Haydoek  Collieries  "  ? — I  have  made  in- 
quiries into  that  matter,  and  it  was  at  the  time 
which  I  mentioned  a  short  time  ago,  when  the 
winders  all  ceased  their  employment,  and  the  em- 
ployers were  under  that  difiiculty  that  I  have 
mentioned  in  getting  winders  to  work  the  pits. 
Now,  in  one  case  there  was  an  accident  when  the 
valve  stuck  and  the  rope  came  through  the  engine- 
house  roof.     I  do  not  see  how  he  could  possibly 
avoid  it.     He  could  not  shut  the  steam  off.    \i 
was  no  neglect  of  his.     The  whole  cost  that  was 
incurred  for  the  roof  was  55Z. 

2424.  Was    that    the    worst  accident?— That 
was  the  worst  accident. 

2426.  That  is  one,  but  there  are  20  ? — ^If  there 
is  any  mischief  at  all  it  will  be  to  the  cages.  There 
is  no  trace  of  anything  else.  I  have  inquired  at 
the  collieries,  and  the  actual  cost  of  repairs  dur- 
ing the  year  from  April  1st,  1899,  to  Miarch  31  ;t, 
1900,  was  509Z.  195.  9^/.,  and  in  the  following  year 
from  April  Ist,  1900,  to  March  31st,  1901,  the  • 
cost  was  504Z.  85.  4<i.  The  cost  was  normal,  so 
that  there  could  not  have  been  any  great  expendi- 
tiire  in  connection  with  the  accident.  I  have  in- 
quired at  the  colliery,  and  there  is  no  foundation 
for  any  suggestion  that  there  was  a  loss  of 
3,000/.,  or  anything  like  it. 

2426.  You  have  given  one  accident  out  of  20, 
but  were  there  any  smaller  accidents  during  the 
year?r--I  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  men 
employed  are  employed  there  now.  They  have 
been  working  there  over  since,  and  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  accidents  during  the  time  of  those 
men's  employment. 

2427.  But  is  it  not  really  the  case  that  there 
was  this  one  that  you  ihave  given,  and  that  then 
there  were  seven  minor  accidents  during  the  year 
practically  occasioning  little  or  no  damage? — 
That  is  what  I  am  informed. 

2428.  And  out  of  the  26  enginemen  who  were 
put  in  the  place  of  men  who  struck,  is  it  not  true 
that  17  of  the  men  were  men  of  long  experience 
i^s  winders,  and  the  other  nine  men  were  men  of 
long  experience  among  engines,  and  just  such 

men 
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Lieut-Colonel  Pilklngton — continued. 

men  as  would  have  been  in  ordinary  circiun* 
stances  selected  ? — ^Yes,  that  was  the  information 
given  to  me  at  the  colliery. 

2429.  The  cost  in  the  year  following  that  year 
in  which  the  20  over-winding  accidents,  and 
damage  to  the  extent  of  3,0006.,  occurred,  was 
slightiy  less.  There  were  only  one  serious  acci- 
dent and  others  of  minor  importance? — ^Acci- 
dents of  a  veiy  trivial  character  that  would 
happen  under  any  circumstances. 

2430.  And  there  was  no  injury  to  anybody  ? — . 
There  was  no  injury  to  anybody. 

2431.  You  have  said  that  under  this  Bill  the 
locomotive  drivers  of  the  collieries  must  have 
certificates  P — ^Yes. 

2432.  The  locomotive  drivers  of  the  railway 
companies  have  no  certificates? — ^Except  what 
the  railway  companies  give  them  from  their  own 
examinations. 

2433.  Quite  so.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that 
in  very  many  cases  it  is  old  drivers  of  the  com- 
panies who  go  to  the  collieries  ? — ^I  could  not  say. 

2434.  But  supposing  that  it  is  old  drivers  from 
the  railway  companies? — ^Do  you  mean  to  the 
locomotive  ? 

2435.  Yes  ? — ^Veiy  likely  it  woidd  be  so. 

2436.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  locomotive  men 
from  the  companies,  who  are  old,  for  instance, 
and  not  quite  up  to  the  mark  drift  to  the  col- 
lieries ? — 4Dertainly. 

2437.  Supposing  that  they  went  to  the  col- 
lieries, what  would  be  the  residt  of  this  Bill  ? — 
They  could  not  go  without  passing  this  examina- 
tion at  18  years  of  age  for  some  other  engine. 

2438.  You  were  asked  about  a  large  district 
where  -all  the  managers  of  the  collieries  or  owners 
of  the  colliery  approved  of  this  Bill,  and  I  think 
that  it  was  stated  that  in  the  North,  the  Durham 
and  Cumberland  coal  owners  approved  of  the 
Bill? — ^I  saw  that  in  Mr.  Charlton's  evidence, 
and  I  can  only  say  thait  I  have  spoken  to  Mr. 
Guthrie,  who  is  Secretary  to  the  Northumberland 
and  Durham  Coalowners'  Association,  and  to 
Mr.  Cooper,  who  is  the  solicitor,  and  also  to  Sir 
Lindsay  Wood  last  night,  and  they  said  that  they 
had  never  heard  of  anything  of  the  sort,  but  they 
were  most  emphatic  about  this — that  they  never 
had  approved  of  the  Bill  and  did  not  approve  of 
it  now. 

Mr.  TomJinson. 

2439.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  examining  you,  uses  an 
expression  with  reference  to  your  appearance, 
implying  that  you  came  in  the  interest  of  the 
employers.  Would  that  be  a  correct  representa- 
tion of  ypur  position  here  to-day? — ^I  come  as 
representing  tne  Mining  Association,  and  the 
great  point  which  we  look  upon  is  safety,  and  that 
affects  both  workmen  and  employers. 

2440.  You  have  already  stated  that  the  prin- 
cipal gpround  of  objection  is  that  it  is  imperative 
thiftt  access  to  the  mine  should  be  always  avail* 
able  ?— Yes. 

2441.  That  is  in  the  inter  est,  not  only  of  em- 
ployers, but  of  the  carrying  on  of  the  industry, 
and  of  the  safety  of  the  workmen  ? — ^It  is  abso- 
lutely essential. 

2442.  So     that    your     opposition     includes 
0.24. 
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amongst  other  objects  the  safe  working  of  the- 
mine? — ^It  does. 

2443.  And  in  the  interest  of  the  safe  working^ 
of  the  mine  you  say  that  it  is  not  expedient  that 
this  Bill  should  be  passed  ? — It  is  not. 

2444.  Now  there  is  another  question  which  Mr- 
Wilson  asked  you,  which  seemed  to  imply  some 
little  confusion  as  to  the  terms  of  the  Bill.  He 
spoke  of  the  qualification  for  stokers  or  boiler- 
men  being  improved  by  the  men  holding  certifi- 
cates under  this  Bill.  Having  reference  to  the 
proviso  in  Clause  6,  with  which  I  daresay  you  are 
familiar,  at  page  2,  line  12,  what  do  you  say: 
*'  Provided  that  in  tiie  case  of  any  works  or  mine 
where  there  are  more  than  one  boiler  or  engine 
to  which  this  Act  applies,  it  fifhall  be  siifficient  if 
they  are  under  the  constant  supervision  of  one 
person  possessing  the  qualification  required  in 
respect  of  them  by  this  Act."  That  one  person, 
I  suppose,  would  hardly  in  any  case  be  a  stoker 
or  boilerman? — ^If  Mr.  John  Wilson's  view  is 
right,  that  it  is  to  apply  to  the  man  who  actually 
manipulates  the  engine,  I  suppose  it  would  apply 
to  the  man  who  pe^ormed  iSVsame  duty  to  thi 
boiler,  and  any  man  who  had  chcurge  of  a  boiler 
would  have  to  have  a  certificate.  I  do  not  really 
see  with  that  explanation  what  is  the  object  of 
the  proviso  to  Clause  6.  If  each  person  is  to  have 
a  certi&sate  there  is  no  use  in  saying  that  it  is 
sufficient  if  one  man  has  a  certificate  for  a  great, 
many  engines. 

2445.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  inasmuoh  as- 
thfire  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  certificated 
managers,  there  would  be  an  equally  large  num- 
ber of  people  who  would  obtain  certificates  under 
this  Bill.  Your  reaeon  for  thinking  that  tKat 
would  not  be  so  is  your  knowledge  of  the  rules 
of  these  societies  restricting  the  number  of  per* 
sons  who  could  acauire  sufficient  knowledge  r — 
Quite  so.  At  collieries  there  is  every  facility 
given  for  the  training  of  the  colliery  managers. 
It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  owner  to  have  as  many 
as  he  can  get,  and  therefore  there  is  no  difficulty 
about  managers  with  certificates.  They  have- 
any  quantity  of  facilities  for  getting  instruotion 
afforded  to  mem  at  the  collieries  for  getting  cer- 
tificates. But  the  engine  winders'  societies  act. 
upon  a  different,  principle.  The  policy  seems  to 
be  to  limit  the  number  of  persons  who  shall  be 
instructed,  which  is  a  very  diffei-ent  thing. 

Chairman. 

2446.  In  going  over  this  Bill  you  will  observe- 
that  the  Qovemment  authority  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  put  in  operation  is  the  Board  of  Trade, 
would  there,  in  your  opinion,  be  any  objection: 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  as  distingnitihed  from  the 
Home  Office  being  the  authority  in  connection 
with  mines? — ^A   very   great  objection.      It  is- 
an    objection   which   we    urged   in   connection 
with  the  prevention  of  accidents  on  railways. 
We  have  the  strongest  objection  to  having  two 
authorities  to  deal  with.    At  the  present  time  we 
deal  with  the  Home  Office,  and  we  woiQd  prefer- 
to  keep  to  the  Home  Office  and  not  to  have  the 
Board  of  Trade  at  all. 


Adjourned  for  a  short  time. 
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Chairman. 

2447.  You  are  a  civil  engineer  and  a  member 
<of  the  Council  of  tihe  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
jfineers  ? — ^Yes. 

2448.  Xo^  hAwe  occupied  your  present  posi- 
tion as  Engineer-in-chief  to  the  Mersey  l>ock 
Estate  since  January,  1897  P — ^Yes. 

2449.  You  have  practically  acted  as  engineer- 
iu-chief  since  1890  ? — ^Yes. 

2450.  Previous  to  that  you  had  been  on  the 
•engineer's  staS  as  chief  assistant  engineer,  and 
otherwise,  and  you  have  altogether  been  con- 
nected with  the  Mersey  Dock  Estate  since  1871  ? 
— That  is  so, 

2451.  AVhat  is  the  position  that  you  occupy 
in  connection  with  the  Mersey  Dock  Estate? — 
As  engineer-in-chief  I  am  responsible  for  the 
whole  of  the  engines  and  boilers  on  the  estate. 
Under  me  the  whole  of  the  machinery,  including 
the  engines  and  boilers,  is  under  the  control  ana 
supervision  of  a  superintendent  of  machinery, 
having  a  deputy  or  assistant  superintendent  who 
is  directly  in  charge  of  the  engines  and  boilers. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  mecnanical  en^neers 
•of  the  highest  qualifications.  The  organisation 
of  the  trained  and  qualified  staff  working  under 
them  is  as  follows :  — The  whole  of  the  estate  at 
Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  on  either  side  of  the 
river  is  divided  into  five  districts — ^at  Liverpool 
four — the  North,  the  Central,  the  Dockyard,  and 
the  South,  the  Dockyard  being  our  chief  yard 
when  we  carry  out  our  repairs,  and  such  manu- 
factures as  we  carry  out.  Birkenliead  which  is 
smaller  is  all  in  one. 

2452.  That  is  as  far  as  land  machinery  is  con- 
•oemed  P — That  is  as  far  as  land  machinery  is  con- 
cerned. Then  as  far  as  floating  machinery  is 
concerned,  the  floating  plant  consists  of  dredges, 
hopper  barges,  and  floatmg  cranes — ^that  is  to  say, 
in  my  department ;  and  mere  is  a  separate  stadS 
under  the  superintendent  of  machinery  and  the 
assistant  superintendent. 

2453.  Would  you  describe  to  us  what  the  or- 
ganisation of  these  various  districts  or  groups  is  ? 

— ^Each  of  the  districts  or  groups  has  its  foreman 
of  machinery,  himself  responsible  to  the  super- 
intendent for  all  the  machinery  in  his  district,  and 
having  under  him  qualifled  practical  men  as 
assistants. 

2454.  I  suppose  that  you  have  various  types  of 
Tjoilers  and  engines? — ^Yes.  The  engines  and 
boilers  of  the  Board  are  of  all  types,  and  worked 
under  very  various  pressures  up  to  ISOlbs.  per 
square  inch,  the  engines  of  various  powers  up  to 
over  2,000  horse-power  in  a  group. 

2455.  What  is  the  total  number  of  engines 
belonging  to  the  Board  P — ^About  240  and  the 
total  number  of  boilers  is  about  273.  The  latter 
may  be  classed  as  Lancashire,  Cornish,  vertical, 
two  special  horizontal  marine  water-tube  and 
locomotive. 

2456.  Could  you  place  before  the  Committee 
any  information  as  to  the  men  who  are  engaged 
in  coxmection  with  these  boilers  or  engines,  and 
how  they  are  appointed? — ^Every  man  engaged 
in  connection  with  boilers  or  engines  is  appointed 
subject  to  my  approval  by  the  superintendent 

liimself  after  a  personal  interview  cmd  examina- 
tion.    Many  of  them  are  men  who  have  had  ez- 
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perience  in  other  placesi  before  ofEering  them- 
selves on  the  Dock  Estate  in  the  working  of 
boilers  and  engines,  and  are  able  to  present  good 
discharges  or  other  references  from  reliable 
firms  P — ^A  great  many  of  such  men  are  sea-going 
firemen.  Other  men  are  appointed  after  being 
trained  on  the  estate.  If  showing  aptitude  for 
the  work  and  being  otherwise  deserving  of  en- 
couragement they  are  promoted  from  trimmers 
to  firemen,  and  from  firemen  to  enginemen,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  charge  of  small  and  unimportant 
engines  and  boilers  to  larger  appliances.  Oppor- 
tunities for  training  are^  of  course,  very  numerous 
on  so  large  an  estate. 

2457.  Is  there  any  difference  in  regard  to  re- 
sponsibility in  the  managemei^t  of  tne  smaller 
engines? — ^In  some  cases  one  man  may  attend  to 
both  engine  and  boiler  and  be  responsible  for 
both.  In  the  case  of  the  more  important  engines 
and  boilers  there  are  one  or  more  firemen  and  one 
or  more  enginemen,  the  enginemen  in  such  cases 
exercising  a  supervision  and  control  over  the  fire- 
men. 

2458.  In  the  case  of  the  larger  engixies  and 
boilers  what  is  the  rule  P — ^In  the  case  of  the  larger 
engines  and  boilers  or  groups  of  engines  and 
bouers  the  men  in  charge  of  the  stations 
are  skilled  engineers,  many  of  them  hav- 
ing sea-going  experience  and  possessing 
Board  of  Trade  certificates.  In  addition 
to  the  capability  which  the  mode  of  selec- 
tion tends  to  ensure  and  the  further  guarantee 
afforded  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  boiler  atten- 
dants are,  as  I  have  previously  said,  under  the 
direct  control  of  competent  engineers,  all  the 
boilers  of  the  board  are  in  addition  to  the  general 
control  afforded  by  the  organisation  above  referred 
to,  thoroughly  inspected  by  the  Board's  mechani- 
cal staff.  In  the  case  of  the  less  important  boilers 
a  practical  assistant  foreman  boilermaker  is  ap- 
pointed, whose  dutv  it  is  to  examine  and  report  on 
boilers,  and  he  makes  a  thorough  examination  of 
each  boiler  at  least  once  a  year.  All  water-gauge 
fittings,  test  cocks,  and  safely  valves  are  examined 
by  a  specially  appouited  fitter,  and  the  gauge^^ 
are  tested  by  comparison  with  a  standard  gauge. 

2459.  In  addition  to  that  are  any  other  pre- 
cautions taken  in  regard  to  inspection? — ^Yeg. 
In  addition  to  that  all  the  more  important  boilers 
are  subject  to  the  inspection  and  guarantee  of 
the  Manchester  Steam  Users'  Association.  This 
is  an  association  of  steam  users  combining  for 
mutual  benefit,  and  having  a  competent  staff  for 
the  examination  and  reporting  on  boilers,  eco- 
nomisers,  and  engines.  For  certain  fees  they 
make  periodical  examinations  and  reports  on  the 
boilers,  etc.,  and  guarantee  the  owner  against  loss 
from  explosion  of  his  boilers  up  to  a  certain  figure 
so  long  as  their  conditions  as  to  the  periodical 
examinations  and  as  to  any  necessary  repairs, 
limit  of  working  pressure,  etc.,  are  adhered  to. 

2460.  Are  the  Board's  boilers  guaranteed? — 
All  the  most  important  of  the  Board's  boilers  are 
guaranteed,  tihe  number  so  guaranteed  being  15/*. 
Usually  our  new  boilers  are  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  this  body  during  construction.  They 
report  to  me  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  state  and 
character  of  the  workmanship  and  materials  of 

such 
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such  boilers.  When  the  boilers  are  at  work  the 
officers  of  the  association  inspect  the  boilers  as 
follows  in  each  year :  One  entire  examination  in- 
ternally; one  entire  examination  externally 
without  steam;  two  examinations  under  steam. 
Any  matters  which  ihe  association  inspectors 
report  as  requiring  attention  must  be  and  are 
attended  to  at  once,  for  which  purpose  one  of  the 
Board's  foreman  boiler-makers  and  two  work- 
ing boiler-makers  attend  on  the  inspector  and 
undertake  at  once  any  repairs  required. 

2461.  With  regard  to  the  Question  of  the 
supervision  of  the  association,  wnat  do  you  say  P 
— ^The  superrision  of  the  association,  besides  en- 
suring the  proper  maintenance  of  boilers,  en- 
sures detection  of  any  carelessness  or  incom- 
petence on  th€  part  of  the  attendant  even  if  not 
sufficiently  guaranteed  by  the  control  and  super- 
Tision  of  the  Board's  own  staff. 

2462.  Then  with  regard  to  your  floating 
boilers,  what  do  you  say  P — ^As  regards  the  float- 
ing boilers  which  are  under  my  control,  they  are 
all  supervised  by  outside  parties,  some  by  Lloyd's, 
who  make  periodical  surveys  of  them,  and  those 
which  are  not  under  Lloyd's  are  under  the  Man- 
chester Steam  Users'  Association,  and  subject  to 
the  examinations,  etc.,  above  referred  to.  I 
think  that  from  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Board's  system  of  supervision  during  the  con- 
struction and  working  of  their  boilers  is  a  very 
elaborate  and  careful  one ;  also  that  the  men  are 
selected  with  great  care  and  are  thoroughly 
supervised.  In  fact,  the  rules  which  have  been 
established  in  both  these  directions  go  much 
further  than  any  provision  included  in  the  Bill. 

2463.  Does  that  lead  you  to  claim  any  excep- 
tional treatment  in  the  event  of  a  Bill  such  as 
that  before  the  Committee  being  passed? — ^Yes, 
for  this  reason :  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  engines 
and  boilers  of  the  Mersev  Docks  and  Harbour 
Board  should  be  entirely  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the  Bill.  I  think  it  will  be  apparent 
that  the  inspection  and  control  of  the  attendants 
is  as  close  and  effective  as  it  is  in  any  of  the  rail- 
way companies,  and  certainly  as,  if  not  more, 
effective  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  any  other  bodies 
which  it  is  proposed  to  exempt  by  Clause  4. 

2464.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  in  the  event  of 
this  Bill  being  applied  to  you  any  difficulties 
woidd  obtain  which  do  not  exist  at  present  P — 
Tes.  I  think  that  if  the  obtaining  of  certificates 
were  compiQsory  or  the  employment  of  certifi- 
cated men  were  compulsory  it  would  be  more 
difficult  and  more  costly  to  obtain  the  necessary 
attendants,  and  mudh  inconvenience  would  arise 
1)ecause  on  large  works  men  are  constantly 
changing.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  when  men  do 
not  leave  and  others  have  to  be  taken  on,  and  if 
certificated  men  only  were  available,  delay  on 
important  works  would  be  certain  to  occur. 

2465.  That  would  of  course  cause  inconvenience 
to  the  men  who  are  employed,  would  it  notP — 
Yes,  we  have  to  employ  them  in  other  capacities 
when  they  are  not  employed  on  engines  and 
boilers,  and  they  might  object  to  doing  other 
work.  Under  the  circumstances  of  their  obtain- 
ing certificates  they  might  object  to  doing  some 
of  the  work  which  we  now  employ  them  on,  and 
even  might  go  so  far  as  to  ask  to  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  fitters,  for  instance,  and  to  ask  for  a 
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labourer  to  attend  on  them  in  any  job  which  they^ 
might  be  put  to. 

2466.  Is  the  use  of  the  boilers  and  the  engines- 
whibh  are  under  your  control  attended  with  any 
special  risk  to  the  public  P — ^No.  I  might  say^ 
that  we  have  been  in  communication  with  a  great* 
many  dock  authorities,  and  that  they  ask  that 
my  evidence  might  be  received  as  evidence  on 
behalf  of  all  of  them.  The  operations  of  the 
Mersev  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  and  of  dock, 
authorities  generally  in  reagrd  to  engines  and 
boilers  do  not  involve  any  great  or  special  degree 
of  risk  to  the  public  or  to  the  employees.  Many 
of  their  engines  are  slow  working,  hydraulic 
pumping  engines  which  practically  work  auto*^ 
matically.  They  have  no  engines  working  lifts- 
or  other  appliances  carrying  numbers  of  men. 

2467.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  in- 
formation from  your  experience,  which  has  been, 
a  very  considerable  one,  as  to  the  boiler  ex- 
plosions or  accidents  that  have  taken  place  in 
connection  with  your  docks  P — In  my  30  years'" 
experience  I  have  never  known  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  boiler  explosion  on  the  dock  estate^ 
and  the  few  accidents  to  persons  which  have  oc- 
curred in  connection  with  engines  have  not  arisen 
from  any  cause  which  the  possession  of  certifi- 
cates on  the  part  of  attendants  would  have  been 
likely  to  obviate  in  the  slightest  degree.  They 
have  generally  been  accidents  to  attendants  them- 
selves due  to  that  carelessness  which  long  experi- 
ence in  connection  with  such  appliances  engen- 
ders, and  which  exists  side  bv  side  with  the  fullest 
competence  of  the  attendants  for  their  duties. 

2468.  I  am  not  quite  clear  that  I  understand 
exactly  what  is  the  ])osition  of  your  board  in  re- 
spect to  its  constitution.  Are  you  a  dividend- 
paying  board  P — No,  we  are  not.  We  are  not  a 
profit-earning  company.  We  are  a  public  trust,, 
a  corporation  working  only  for  public  purposes 
and  public  benefit,  and  we  have  no  reason  to* 
neglect  anything  tending  to  the  good  of  our  em- 
ployees or  the  public.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
the  care  of  lifting  appliances  and  all  matters 
where  risk  to  workmen  or  others  is  concerned^ 
their  rules  are  much  ahead  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

2469.  Have  you  any  observations  to  oflEer  on* 
the  character  of  the  certificates  which  it  is  sug- 
gested should  be  obtained  by  the  persons  to  b(* 
employed  if  the  Bill  becomes  iaw  P — No  exact  par- 
ticulars are  given  in  the  bill  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  certificates  to  be  granted,  but  as  a  practical 
employer  of  labour  I  would  not  consider  in  en- 
gaging an  attendant  that  the  possession  of  a  first 
or  second-class  certificate  would  afford  any  guar- 
antee whatever  of  the  practical  capacity  of  tlie 
man  possessing  it  for  my  board's  purpose,  and  it 
would  not  satisfj'  me  by  any  means  so  well  as  the* 
examination  of  his  discharges  and  references 
from  previous  employers,  and  other  means  of  en- 
suring competence  which  are  required  at  the 
present  time. 

2470.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  as  a  general  rule 
you  may  trust  to  the  self-interest  of  employers  vy 
engage  competent  persons^ — Quite  so.  lliere  is- 
a  great  personal  rcsf^onsibility  attaching  to  them. 
I,  in  my  capacity,  have  a  large  amount  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  on  myself,  and  my  mechanical 
superintendent  has   also,   and   then   again,   the 
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board,  of  course,  liave  the  liability  for  anything 
which  may  occur  not  only  to  the  machinery  and 
plant,  but  for  the  inconvenience  and  cost  ensuing 
irom  any  accident  that  my  arise,  and  with  regard 
to  conipensation  of  the  men,  iind,  of  course^  with 
regard  to  the  personal  stigma  which  attaches  on 
.account  of  accidents  of  that  kind. 

2471.  Several  other  dock  authorities  have  ex« 
pressed  their  desire  to  give  evidence  here— the 
London  and  India  Dock  Company,  the  Dublin 
Port  and  Docks,  the  Cork  Harbour  Commis- 
sioners,  the  Belfast  Harbour  Commissioners,  and 

lie  Clyde  Nav^tion  Trust  The  Clyde  Navi- 
^tion  Trust  have  telesraphed  to-day  saying  that 
uiey  have  had  before  mem  your  statement  of  Ihe 
evidence  which  you  propose  to  give^  and  that  it 
<;overs  their  case  ? — That  is  so. 

2472.  May  the  Committee  take  it  that  the  evi- 
dence which  you  have  placed  before  ihem  covers 
generally  the  case  of  Dock  and  Harbour  Com- 
missioners similarly  situated  to  the  Mersey  Dock 
Commissioners  ? — ^Tes. 

2473.  The  questions  of  administration  which 
are  involved  in  their  cases  are  the  same  as  those 
involved  in  the  case  of  your  dock  authority,  and 
the  claim  for  exemption  would  be  made  upon  the 
same  ground  P — That  is  so. 

2474.  Is  there  anything  that  you  wish  to  add 
"to  the  evidence  whicL  you  have  given  ? — No. 

•  Colonel  Royds. 

2475.  You  said  that  there  had  been  some  acci- 
dents, but  that  there  had  been  no  accident  which 
covlA  have  been  avoided  if  the  holder  had  had  a 
certificate.  It  has  been  contended  that  a  certifi- 
cate does  not  convey  very  much  or  may  not  con- 
vey very  much ;  but  in  any  of  those  accidents, 
could  you  attribute  the  accident  to  want  of  tech- 
nical knowledge? — ^No,  not  in  any  accident  that 
I  have  in  my  mind  at  the  present  time.  Want 
of  technical  knowledge  played  no  part  in  the 
accident. 

Mr.  Wilson, 

2476.  I  gathered  from  your  first  statement  that 
your  real  object  here  is  not  so  much  to  speak 
against  the  Bill  generally  as  to  get  exemption  for 
yourselves  ? — My  first  object  is  to  get  exemption. 
Of  course,  if  I  could  not  get  exemption,  I  should 
be  against  the  principle  of  the  BiU. 

2477.  Then  you  would  be  prepared  to  give  us 
reasons  why  you  would  on  general  grounds? — 
Quite  so. 

2478.  I  am  right  in  my  construction  that  if 
you  do  not  get  the  exemptionyou  are  against  the 
J3ill  on  general  grounds? — ^Yes. 

2479.  Have  you  the  BiU  there  before  you.^ — 
Yes,  I  have. 

2480.  And  coidd  you  point  out  to  us  any  por- 
tions that  you  are  against.  Leave  out  of  account 
for  the  moment  your  own  Society,  and  on  general 
grounds  tell  us  what  objections  you  have  to  the 
Bill.  Take  it  on  general  groun<^  as  applying  to 
the  whole  of  the  country,  to  careful  employers, 
and  to  employers  who  are  not  careful  as  well  P — 
The  principle  of  substituting  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  putting  the  responsibility  upon  his 
shoulders  rather  than  upon  the  shoidders  of  the 
employers  seems  to  me  unsound. 

2481.  Perhaps  you  will  explain  because  I  can- 
not see  how  it  substitutes  the  Secretary  of  State 
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for  the  employer? — In  this  way,  that  the 
responsibility  of  granting  a  certificate  is  on  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

2^82.  But  you  have  in  your  employ  certain 
men  who  have  certificates? — We  do  not  make  it 
a  requisite  to  have  a  certificate. 

2483.  You  say  that  under  you  are  two  general 
managers  ? — ^Yes. 

2484.  And  under  them  again  are  qualified 
practical  men.  These  are  the  words  tiiat  you 
used  ? — ^Yes. 

2485.  Now  what  is  their  qualification.  Is  it 
simply  experience.  Is  there  no  examination  that 
they  pass  ? — ^No,  there  is  no  examination. 

2486.  Let  me  take  for  a  moment  a  sea^going 
engineer.  He  is  bound  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
have  a  certificate.  Does  that  relieve  the  owner 
from  the  responsibility? —  I  am  not  quite  sure. 
We  do  not  come  under  that  Act. 

2487.  Is  it  not  on  a  par  with  this  ? — ^I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  analogy  between  the  two. 

2488.  Let  us  go  to  the  time  before  certificates 
were  granted  to  sea-going  engineers.  Then  the 
omLS  was  entirly  upon  the  owner  to  eniploy  com- 
petent men? — Quite  so. 

2489.  Now  the  passing  of  the  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Act  and  the  making  of  certificates  compul- 
sory did  not  in  any  way  remove  the  onus  from 
the  employer,  did  it  ? — ^That  is  the  point  that  I 
am  not  sure  of.  As  I  say,  we  do  not  come  xinder 
the  Act,  and  therefore  I  do  not  know. 

2490.  No,  but  you  say  that  this  bill,  if  it  be- 
comes an  Act,  and  if  it  compek  men  to  have  cer- 
tificates, will  remove  the  responsibility  from  the 
employer  ? — ^I  say  as  regards  granting  the  certifi- 
cate that  it  will  substitute  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  employer. 

2491.  Why  did  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act 
not  substitute  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the 
employer  ? — ^You  are  asking  me  about  something 
of  which  I  have  only  an  imperfect  knowledge. 

2492.  If  the  substitution  of  the  Secretarv  of 
State  in  this  Act  would  remove  the  responsibility 
from  the  employer  why  did  the  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Act  not  remove  the  responsibility  from  the 
shipowners? — I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  answer 
the  question. 

2493.  Will  you  explain  to  us  how  it  would 
shift  the  reeponsibility? — ^In  this  way — the 
Secretary  of  State  is  to  grant  a  certificate. 

2494.  Yes? — So  far  as  the  employers*  legal 
position  is  concerned  under  this  Act  all  that  he 
has  to  do  is  to  see  that  the  man  he  employs  has 
got  a  Secretary  of  State's  certificate. 

2495.  I  think  that  that  must  be  a  little  slip. 
You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  if  the  Act  were  law 
to-morrow  the  employer  would  be  so  care- 
less and  indifferent  to  his  own  interests  that  he 
would  employ  a  man  simply  because  he  had  a 
certificate  ? — ^I  did  not  say  tlxat.  I  said  that  so 
far  as  the  employer's  position  under  this  Act  is 
concerned  he  would  be  limited  to  seeing  that  the 
man  that  he  employed  had  a  certificate. 

2496.  As  far  as  the  bill  is  concerned,  but  so  far 
as  his  interest  is  concerned  he  would  do  the  same 
as  he  does  now? — ^I  am  talking  entirely  of  his 
legal  position.  I  do  not  say  anything  about  his 
personal  interest,  or  the  moral  responsibility,  or 
what  his  personal  feeling  may  be. 

2497.  In  all  cases  where  certificates  have  been 
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granted  there  -lias  been  no  legal  responsibility 
removed  from  the  employer,  has  there  ? — ^I  have 
not  an  Act  in  my  mind  that  will  fix  it,  so  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  answer  the  question. 

2498.  I  think  there  is  one  point  of  hardship 
ihat  you  stated,  which  had  been  stated  by  others 
preYiously  to  your  coming  here,  and  questions 
hare  been  asked  about  it.  I  think  that  you  indi- 
cated that  if  certificates  were  granted  for 
employees  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  menP — 


2499.  That  is  your  position? — ^Without  pay- 
inir  them  a  higher  rate. 

2500.  Would  not  the  rate  of  pay  for  these  men 
be  TOffulated  by  what  is  called  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand? — ^Yes,  but  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  woiQd  be  affected  by  the  Act.  That  is 
wliat  I  am  afraid  of. 

2501.  If  it  were  a  difficult  examination  ihat 
ike  man  had  to  pass  it  might  be  so  ? — Of  course 
it  depends  entirely  on  the  examination. 

2502.  There  are  only  5s.  to  pay.  Will  there 
not  he  as  complete  a  supply  of  labour  certificated 
B»  there  is  as  without  certificates? — ^No,  I  do  not 
think  so.  I  do  not  think  the  supply  of  com- 
petent men  will  be  so  great  under  the  Act  as  it  is 
at  present. 

•  2503.  Did  you  ever  know  any  ships  leave 
Liverpool  that  could  not  get  certificated 
engineers? — ^I  have  never  been  interested  in 
that 

2504.  But  you  live  in  Liverpool  ? — I  am  afraid 
that  my  experience  in  that  matter  would  not  be 
worth  having. 

2506.  Have  you  seen  that  occur  at  any  port 
anywhere? — ^I  can  tell  you  an  instance  m  point 
which  affects  me  in  regard  to  my  hopper  barges 
'which  take  the  dredgings  just  outside  the  mj 
and  drop  them  into  deep  water.  My  Board,  who 
have  control  of  the  men  in  charge  of  these,  insist 
on  their  having  pilots'  certificates  because  they 
think  it  is  necessary  for  the  safe  navigati9n  of  the 
CSiannel.  Now  that  limits  very  seriously  the  sup- 
ply of  men. 

2506.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  analogous  to 
Ja  caae? — ^In  a  measure  I  think  so.  It  illus- 
trates the  broad  principle  that  the  granting  of 
certificates  to  a  body  of  men  performing  certain 
fnnctions  tends  to  limit  the  supply  independently 
of  the  question  of  competency. 

2507.  Would  not  that  depend  on  whether  the 
analogy  waa  complete  all  round  ? — ^I  do  not  wish 
to  stretch  it  in  any  way  unduly. 

2508.  Let  us  look  at  the  pilot's  certificate.  It 
is  only  for  a  special  and  limited  employment? — 
It  IB  limited  to  the  class  of  seamen,  but  any  sea- 
nwn  can  take  a  pilot's  certificate  and  pass  an 
examination  which  has  regard  to  the  depth  of 
water,  the  channel,  and  so  on.  It  is  not  very 
complicated.  It  is  simple,  and  yet  the  men  fail 
at  it 

2509.  What  inducement  is  there  in  that  caae 
for  men  to  qualii^  themselves.  There  is  only  a 
limited  chance  of  getting  employment.  It  is  a 
restricted  quantity,  is  it  not? — Do  you  mean  in 
Ihe  case  of  the  pilots  that  I  have  mentioned  ? 

2510.  Tee  ?— They  benefit  by  it  immediately. 
They  get  increased  pay  at  once. 

251i.  Supposing  that  a  man  left  the  employ 
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referred  to  in  this  bill,  he  can  go  to  another 
employ  anywhere  on  land? — ^I  qiiite  understand 
that. 

2512.  Therefore  there  is  an  inducement  for 
him  to  qualify  himself  ? — So  there  is  in  the  case 
that  I  put.  There  is  a  most  distinct  induce- 
ment. Firet  of  all  the  moment  the  man  haa 
taken  out  a  pilot's  certificate  he  gets  half-a- 
crown  extra  per  week,  and  then  he  is  eligible  for 
promotion  to  captain,  so  that  he  gets  a  large  in- 
crease of  pay  through  taking  out  his  pilot's  cer- 
tificate. 

2513.  When  you  speak  of  its  being  more  costly 
if  Ihe  bill  were  passed,  as  far  as  your  position  aa 
an  employer  is  concerned,  you  mean  that  the  men 
would  demand  higher  wages? — ^I  think  so. 

2514.  I  know  something  about  employment, 
and  will  you  take  it  from  me  that  where  certifi- 
cates are  granted  it  does  not  make  the  pay  of  the 
certificated  labour  more  costly? — ^With  all  due 
deference  to  your  opinion  I  am  afraid  that  I  must 
stick  to  what  I  said. 

2515.  With  regard  to  colliery  managers  who 
have  certificates  mere  are  far  more  waiting  for 
situations  than  can  get  them,  and  in  the  run  of 
competition  these  men  competing  for  situations 
would  of  coiirse  take  less  than  they  would  if  there 
were  not  plenty  of  them ;  now  is  that  a  fair  posi- 
tion ? — ^I  do  not  quite  follow  you. 

2516.  There  is  a  large  number  of  colliery 
managers  who  have  certificates  under  the  Mines 
Act,  and  these  men  do  not  stand  out  because  they 
want  higher  wages,  but  thev  stand  out  because 
they  cannot  get  a  place? — ^Well,  Sir,  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  that. 

2517.  "Now  you  said  that  it  was  better  to  trust 
to  the  self  interest  of  the  employers  ? — ^Yes,  but  I 
was  dealing  with  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour 
Board  Exemption. 

2618.  You  did  not  mean  it  to  apply  generally? 
— ^No,  I  did  not  mean  it  to  apply  generally,  oe- 
cause  although  I  have  enlarged  on  what  I  con- 
sider the  wefi^esses  of  the  bul,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  understand  all  the  necessities  for  the  bill.  I 
have  only  commented  on  the  principle  of  the 

bill. 

2519.  Then  you  think  that  we  could  safely  trust 
to  the  self-interest  of  the  Mersey  Board? — Cer- 
tainly, and  of  the  other  dock  authorities  referred 

to. 

2520.  Would  you  trust  to  the  self-interest  of 
employers  generally? — That  is  not  a  point  that 
I  am  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on. 

2521.  But  this  bill  deals  with  them  all?— That 
is  perfectly  true. 

2522.  Wow,  is  it  your  opinion  that  inspection 
by  associations  sucn  as  th6  one  that  you  have 
mentioned  will  prevent  accidents? — ^It  has  done 
so  in  our  case  most  emphatically. 

2523.  I  have  one  case  before  me  where  there 
was  an  accident  with  two  killed  or  two  injured 
(perhaps  it  was  one  person  injured),  and  the  very 
company  in  which  you  are  insured  examined  the 
l>0iler? — ^I  can  only  speak  from  my  own  experi- 
ence. 

2524.  I  think  I  am  putting  it  correctly.  What 
did  you  say  was  the  association? — ^The  Manches- 
ter Steam  Users'  Association. 

2525.  The  15th  of  May,  1893.    The  boiler  was 
examined  by  the  Manchester  Steam  Users' Asso- 
ciation. 
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ciation.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  inspection  by 
these  associations  is  sufficient? — As  far  as  my  ex- 
perience ^oes  on  the  Dock  Estate  I  should  say 
emphaticsdly  yes.  They  are  most  critical  in  their 
examinations. 

-2526.  It  is  not  expensive  and  difficult  to  get 
a  certificate  under  this  bill,  is  it  ? — ^No,  it  is  not 
expensive,  but  the  difficulty  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  examination,  of  which  we  know  nothing. 

2527.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  sufficient 
ambition  amongst  the  working  classes  to  induce 
them  to  qualify  themselves  ? — I  would  not  for  a 
moment  object  to  men  getting  certificates  for 
pacing  examinations  in  theoretical  knowledge  of 


Mr.  WUsoii — continued. 

the  subject,  but  it  is  the  compulsory  employment 
of  them  that  one  objects  to. 

2528.  And  having  regard  to  the  desire  for  tech- 
nical knowledge,  would  it  not  be  a  general  benefit 
if  this  were  held  out  to  the  men  ? — ^I  would  cer- 
tainly say  that  if  the  bill  was  limited  to  encour- 
aging men  to  obtain  certificates  of  competency 
in  theoretical  knowledge  I  would  be  heart  and 
soul  for  it.     It  would  have  my  warm  support. 

2529.  Then  it  resolves  itself  to  the  first  point 
thai  you  and  I  started  from — ^that  you  would 
rather  be  exempt  from  it  as  far  as  employment  is 
concerned? — ^Tes,  certainly. 


Sir  William  Arrol  (a  Member  of  the  House),  called ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 

2530.  You  are  Member  of  Parliament  for  South 
Ayrshire  and  partner  in  the  firm  of  William 
Arrol  and  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  engineers  ? — ^Tes. 

12531.  Tou  have  had  a  large  experience  in  con- 
nection with  engines  and  boilers,  and  you  have 
carried  out  large  works  of  an  engineering  charac- 
ter?— I  have. 

2532.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  whether  in 
your  opinion  there  is  any  cause  which  renders  a 
bill  of  the  kind  that  is  now  before  the  Commit- 
tee desirable  ? — I  do  not  think  it.  I  think  it  is 
very  undesirable. 

2533.  Tour  own  experience  would  suggest  to 
you  that  the  persons  at  present  responsible  for 
the  employment  of  those  who  are  in  charge  of 
engines  and  boilers  discharge  that  responsibility 
with  a  full  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  posi- 
tion?— Yes.  I  think  that  the  owners  of  the 
Iwilers  should  be  entirely  responsible  for  those 
they  employ  to  work  them,  and  that  no  person 
should  interfere  between  the  employers  and  the 
men  who  work  the  boilers  and  engines  for  the 
reason  that  they  must  know  the  character  of  the 
men  with  regard  to  steadiness  and  ability  to  carry 
out  the  work  that  they  have  to  do.  With  regard 
to  my  own  experience,  I  have  had  close  upon  40 
years'  experience.  I  am  a  boilermaker  myself, 
and  I  started  business  as  a  boilermaker,  and  have 
been  carrying  on  engineering  and  boiler  making 
for  nearly  40  years.  I  have  had  as  many  in  one 
contract  as  200  boilers  going  on  all  at  the  same 
time  at  our  works,  and  nearly  as  many  men.  The 
boilers  being  scattered  over  the  contract  it  was 
necessary  to  nave  nearly  a  man  to  a  boiler,  and  it 
would  have  been  very  serious  had  we  had  to  find 
certificated  men  whom  we  knew  nothing  about 
to  work  them  and  to  bring  them  on  to  sucn  work. 
It  would  sometimes  have  paralysed  our  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  always  plenty  of  men, 
the  better  class  of  labourers,  who  are  entitled  to 
^t  a  better  job  as  soon  as  we  can  give  it  to  them 
if  they  have  been  steady  and  industrious  in  their 
work.  They  are  always  the  class  of  men  from 
which  we  take  our  firemen  and  our  engine  men. 
I  think  that  it  would  be  a  great  Hardship  on  that 
class  of  men  if  they  could  not  get  promotion 
when  their  employers  had  confidence  in  them. 

2534.  Do  you  regard  the  technical  knowledge 
necessary  to  make  a  competent  engine  man  or  a 
competent  man  to  take  charge  of  Iwilers  as  of  less 
importance  to  the  employer  than  the  question  of 


CAairmanr— continued. 

the  moral  character,  the  nerve,  and  the  judgment 
of  the  men  so  employed? — Quite  so,  because  you. 
have  always  foremen  and  those  in  charge  who 
can  train  the  men  to  look  after  the  boiler  in  a. 
very  few  days  or  within  a  week  or  two,  and  you 
have  always  men  coining  forward.     Take  the  case 
of  a  man  who  is  off  for  a  day.    You  have  alwajs- 
odd  men  coining  forward.     There  are  many  dif-- 
ferent  classes  of  boilers.    A  man  sent  to  you  with 
simply  a  certificate  from  some  person  who  knows 
nothing  about  him  you  could  have  no  confidence 
in.     !\miy  different  classes  of  engines  and  boilers 
require  special  training  of  the  men  to  take  charge 
of  those  engines  and  boilers,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  the  employer  should  have  thorough  confi- 
dence in  the  men,  and  should  take  the  full  respon- 
sibility himself  of  employing  the  men. 

2535.  With  regard  to  engines  as  well  as  boilera 
there  are  different  classes  of  engines  for  whicli 
men  might  be  employed,  who,  under  this  bill, 
would  have  to  pass  some  examination  ? — ^I  do  not 
pay  much  regard  to  engines.  An  engine  nowadays 
is  pretty  much  the  same  as  any  other  machinery 
that  we  work.  It  is  simply  a  machine  by  whichr 
we  carry  on  our  employment,  and  it  is  not  of  so 
much  importarce  because  they  all  have  governors 
and  self-acting  appliances,  whereby  they  cian  do 
no  harm.  I  have  known  some  up  to  1,500  horse- 
power working  for  60  years,  and  there  has  never 
been  an  accident  in  all  my  experience.  We  have 
never  had  an  accident  with  an  engine  or  a  boiler 
in  the  whole  of  the  contracts  that  I  have  carried' 
out. 

2530.  In  your  opinion  there  are  many  classes 
of  machines,  the  working  of  which  is  attended 
with  equal  danger  with  engines,  either  to  the  per- 
jjon  in  charge  or  those  about  him? — ^Far  more* 
so«  An  engine  is  the  simplest  thing  that  you 
have  at  the  present  time,  and  it  works  from  morn- 
ing till  night  without  anybody  interfering  with 
it,  except  to  stop  and  start  it. 

2537.  You  think  that  if  any  case  was  made 
out  for  the  necessity  of  certificates  in  the  case  of' 
engines,  it  would  certainly  apply  in  the  case  of  a 
large  number  of  machines  ? — ^Yes.  A  large  num- 
ber of  machines  are  far  more  intricate  and  far 
more  dancrerous  than  an  engine. 

2538.  Woidd  you  take  any  type.  Would  you 
>!ay  that  an  ordinary  hoist  was  more  dangerous 
than  an  engine  ? — Yes,  I  would  <ay  that  it  is  more 
dangerous  than  an  engine.     The  ordinary  hoist 

at 
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at  an  hotel  is  more  dangerous  than  an  engine, 
and  machines  in  even-  aay  employment  are  iar 
more  dangerous  to  work. 

2539.  Do^you  wish  to  expi^ss  any  special  opinion 
in  regard  to  any  part  of  the  bill  now  before  the 
Oommittee? — ^I  do  not  think  there  should  be  any 
bil  Ito  interfere  with  the  industry  of  our  country. 
We  must  have  freedom.  Put  the  fidl  responsi- 
bility on  the  employers  of  laboui'  themselves.  As 
a  large  employer  1  don't  want  any  person  to  come 
between  me  and  those  whom  I  employ.  I  think 
that  we  have  a  right  to  employ  those  men  who  wo 
think  will  .suit  our  purix)se  best,  and  will  cany  on 
the  work  to  the  best  advantage.  I  do  not  think  a 
certificate  given  by  outsiders  is  any  good,  espe- 
cially as  they  have  no  means  of  learning  about 
these  men,  but  would  give  them  a  certificate  for 
merely  answering  by  vote  questions  written  in  a 
book.  The  man  would  be  very  little  wiser,  and  if 
he  saw  a  boiler  he  would  hardly  know  what  it  was. 

2540.  You  think  that  the  system  of  a  sort  of 
-apprenticeship  which  exists  at  present  very  fre- 
quently with  regard  to  the  care  of  engines  and 
boilers  is  better  than  the  system  of  passing  an 
cxaniination,  which  can  obviously  only  be  passed 
fi'om  general  knowledire  and  not  from  «5pecial 
knowledge  of  the  work  in  which  the  man  may  be 

-employed? — Yes.  Take  the  larger  works  where 
there  are  20  or  30  boilers,  or  a  range  of  ten  or  a 

<dozen.  The  whole  are  worked  now  by  automatic 
machinery,  and  the  man  who  works  the  1>oilers 
has  practically  no  control  over  them.  It  is  simply 
a  mechanical  automatic  machine.  Coals  are 
put  into  the  furnace  automatically,  and 
taken  out  automaticallv,  and  the  water  is 
supplied  by  an  apparatus  that  the  man  has  no 
control  over,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to 
have  a  certificate.  You  want  a  man  of  good  steady 

•character  that  you  can  rely  on  to  do  his  work, 
and  to  allow  the  machinery  to  go  on  in  its  usual 
way — ^that  is  all.  A  certificate  would  be  no  good 
to  a  man  of  that  description. 

Mr.  Crean. 

2541.  Would  you  give  me  any  idea  or  an  out- 
line of  the  training  to  which  you  subject  a  man 
before  you  put  him  in  charge  of  one  of  these  ma- 
chines?'— ^We  take  a  respectable  man  of  good 

•character. 

2542.  Is  that  all?— That  is  all.  You  could 
train  him  up  in  a  day  to  work  anything  if  neces- 


2543.  In  one  day? — ^Well,  after  he  has  been 
at  work  for  years  perhaps  in  his  ordinary  everv- 
day  employi^ont.  ^        *  ^         ' 

2544.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  a  man  who 
has  never  touched  one  of  these  machines  can  be 
trained  in  a  day? — ^It  depends  rm  what  kind  of 
machine,  of  course.  If  a  man  is  working  every 
dav  in  contact  with  ihem  he  jyets  familiar  with  all 
the  machines  in  the  place. 

2545. 1  mean  the  boilers  that  are  generally  used 
in  iactcrics? — ^With  those  there  is  no  difficult^'. 
In  a  few  days  a  man  could  work  them,  if  you 
showed  him  how  to  do  it.  Often  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  show  him  even.  Most  of  our  ordinarj' 
labourers  could  fire  a  boiler  if  necessary  after  they 
had  been  working  at  the  works  for  a' number  of 
years.    . 

2546.  Ordinary  labourers? — Ordinary  la- 
bourers. 


Mr.  Crean — coutiuued. 

2547.  An  ordinary  labourer  can  fire,  but  would 
he  have  a  knowledge  of  the  boiler? — Ue  would 
get  the  knowledge  from  the  employer  and -those 
who  put  him  to  the  work.  An  ordinary  labourer 
is  just  as  intelligent  as  the  ordinary  tiadesman, 
and  some  of  them  are  a  great  deal  more  so. 
liking  the  average  run  they  are  thoroughly  re- 
spectable men,  and  because  they  are  labourers 
you  cannot  consider  them  ignorant.  They'  are 
just  as  intelligent  men  as  you  come  across. 

2548.  There  are  degrees  of  ignorance.  I  am 
speaking  of  ignorance  of  the  working,  and  not 
of  the  depravity  of  the  man  himself? — ^We  know 
generally  the  men  we  employ.  We  know  their 
chaiacter  and  their  abilitj",  and  we  have  no  difti- 
culty  in  getting  labour  to  suit  our  purposes. 

2549.  You  have  no  diflSculty  at  present  in 
getting  common  labourers  to  take  charge  of  the 
most  intricate  machinery  that  you  have — ^is  that 
it? — STo  difficulty  whatever,  and  you  can  train 
up  a  labourer  to  work  any  machinery  just  as  in- 
telligently as  anyone  could. 

2550.  I  want  to  know  what  training  vou  would 
give  to  this  intelligent  labourer  to  enable  him  to 
take  char^  of  a  machine  so  that  you  could  trust 
him  by  himself? — ^I  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
teaching  a  labourer  to  take  charge  of  a  machine, 
and  I  take  a  great  pleasure  in  teaching  them.  I 
have  had  some  of  your  own  countiymen  working 
with  me  for  over  30  years,  and  good  machine  men 
they  are. 

2551.  What  length  of  time  would  it  take  in  a 
new  establishment  before  the  men  became  really 
reliable  men  that  you  could  put  in  charge  of  a 
machine  or  a  boiler,  so  that  vou  could  walk  off 
and  sav, "  You  can  take  of  that  as  well  as  I  could." 
How  louff  have  they  to  be  in  your  employ  before 
you  womd  leave  them  in  complete  control  of  a 
machine? — As  I  said  before,  we  generally  take 
the  better  class  of  labourers  and  put  them  there, 
and  sometimes  they  are  not  shifted  for  years. 
They  remain  there  nearly  all  their  lifetime.  It 
is  quite  a  common  thing. 

2552.  I  know  that  from  my  own  knowledge. 
Now  would  you  reallv  take  a  'man  off  the  street 
who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  work,  and  after 
one  day  or  one  week,  say,  leave  him  in  charge  of  a 
boiler? — ^Xo,  certainly  not.  We  have  always 
plenty  of  men  to  come  and  go,  and  we  have  always 
plenty  of  men  who  have  been  in  our  employ  for 
^ears. 

2553.  And  those  men  from  long  contact  with 
the  work  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  actual 
work  which  they  undertake? — ^Yes.  I  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  them,  and  I  have  had  6,000 
men  under  me  at  one  time. 

2554.  Now  as  you  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
eetting^  men  qualified  to  take  charge,  do  you  think 
that  those  men  would  be  qualified  to  pass  an  exa- 
mination for  a  certificate? — I  do  not  think  the 
examination  would  do  them  any  good,  because 
very  likely  the  people  examining  them  could  not 
fire  a  boiler  themselves. 

2555.  Apart  from  doing  them  no  good,  it  would 
do  no  harm? — I  do  not  think  it  would  do  any 
good. 

2556.  But  suppose  that  a  man  is  anxious  to  get 
a  certificate  ? — ^I  would  not  take  a  man  on  his  cer- 
tificate alone  without  knowing  what  he  was. 

2557.  I  do  not  say  that  you  would,  and  I  should 
be  very  astonished  to  hear  it,  but  if  he  is  anxious 
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aad  willing  to  get  the  certificate  of  competency 
from  the  Home  Office  what  objection  have  you  to 
his  taking  it  out  P — ^But  who  is  there  at  the  Home 
Office  to  give  him  a  certificate  ? 

2658.  I  cannot  answer  that  question? — But 
that  is  the  question.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  Home  Office  know  enough  to  know 
whether  a  man  was  competent  to  do  my  work. 
I  would  not  take  a  man  from  the  Home  Office 
under  any  conditions  whatever. 

2559.  What  objection  have  you  to  a  man  in 
vour  employment  who  is  competent  to  do  his  work 
taking  out  a  certificate  of  competency  from  the 
Home  Office  on  your  recommendation  P — ^But  why 
should  I  recommend  him  to  the  Home  Office? 
There  is  no  necessity  for  recommending  him  to 
the  Home  Office  for  a  certificate.  I  have  no  diffi- 
<;ultv  in  getting  the  men  that  I  want  without  a 
certificate. 

2560.  Will  you  answer  the  question,  please  P — 
I  cannot  answer  the  question  in  any  oiher  way. 

2561.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  man 
getting  a  certificate  P — But  what  has  he  got  to  do 
with  a  certificate  P  You  want  to  force  everybody 
to  get  a  certificate  when  there  is  no  necessity  for 
it. 

25G2.  No,  I  do  not  want  to  do  that  at  all  P — 
Then  what  do  you  want  ? 

2563.  I  asked  a  simple  question,  and  the  simple 
answer  is  yes  or  no.  I  ask  you  do  you  object  to  a 
man  who  is  competent  for  your  employment  seek- 
ing a  certificate  from  the  Home  Office  P — Every 
engine  man  that  I  have  is  quite  competent  to  do 
the  work  without  a  certificate  at  all. 

2564.  But  do  you  object  to  his  going  to  the 
Home  Office  P — ^I  do  not  see  any  necessify  for  it. 

2565.  Do  you  object  to  his  going  to  the  Home 
Office? — Certainly,  because  if  a  man  is  capable 
without  going  there  what  is  the  necessity  for  his 
going  there  P 

2566.  Do  you  object  to  his  going  there? — ^I  do 
not  require  a  certificate  for  my  men. 

2567.  But  if  the  man  is  anxious  to  get  it  have 
you  any  objection  ? — I  would  not  put  the  slightest 
value  on  the  certificate. 

2568.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  value,  but 
have  you  any  objection  to  the  man  going  there 
if  he  is  anxious  to  ? — If  one  whatever  if  he  wishes 
to  go. 

2569.  Are  you  satisfied  generally  that  the  men 
you  have  in  charge  are  competent  to  do  the  work 
that  you  put  them  to? — ^Tes,  and  they  always 
have  been. 

2670.  They  are  all  competent  P— Tes,  and  I 
have  never  had  any  complaint  that  they  were 
not 

2571.  Do  you  not  think  that  those  competent 
men  that  you  have  would  all  be  capable  of  pass- 
ing the  Examination  laid  down  under  this  Bill  for 
second-class  certificates? — ^But  there  is  a  good 
deal  more  than  that  in  the  Bill. 

2572.  Please  answer  the  question? — ^I  de- 
cidedly object  to  having  certificated  men  coming 
in  to  compete  with  the  ordinary  intelligent 
labourers  that  we  have  the  right  to  employ  at  the 
present  time. 

S573.  I  know  that  you  object,  but  that  is  not 
the  question  that  I  put  ? — ^I  must  say  that. 

2574.  I  know  that  you  object  to  the  Bill? 

Certainly.  I  object  to  anything  that  would 
restrict  labour,  and  this  Bill  would  do  that. 


Mr.  Crean — continued. 

2575.  How  would  it  in  any  way  restrict  the 
labour  that  you  at  present  employ  P  You  say  that 
all  the  men  that  you  have  aro^  capable  men,  com- 
petent to  do  the  work  that  they  have  to  do  ? — I 
would  insist  on  still  employing  my  own  men 
without  going  to  the  Home  Office  at  all. 

2576.  How  does  this  prevent  you  from  employ- 
ing vour  own  men  P — ^I  have  no  occasion  to  have 
certificated  men  for  working  an  engine  or  a 
boiler. 

2577.  But  what  difference  does  it  make  if  a 
man  has  to  get  a  certificate  when  you  ai  present 
have  competent  m^nP — ^I  have  plenty  of  com- 
petent men. 

2578.  Yes,  and  what  difference  does  it  make 
to  you  personally  whether  the  man  has  a  certifi- 
cate or  has  not,  if  you  say  that  you  make  sure  at 
present  that  he  is  a  competent  man  P — ^I  have  no 
occasion  to  send  to  the  Home  Office,  or  to  get  a 
certificate  from  the  Home  Office,  and  I  do  not  see 
that  the  Home  Office  has  any  right  to  compel 
men  all  over  the  country  to  have  certificates. 
You  might  as  well  apply  it  to  every  parochial 
office.  If  we  have  a  steady  man  and  a  capable 
man  that  is  the  man  that  we  want  to  employ. 

2579.  If  a  strange  man  came  who  was  un- 
known to  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  works 
what  would  you  do  P — ^I  would  not  employ  him  if 
I  did  not  know  him ;  and  I  would  not  if  he  had 
a  certificate  either. 

2580.  Suppose  that  a  man  of  yours  had  to 
leave  your  employment  and  to  travel  to  another 
place,  do  not  you  think  that  the  man  who  held  a 
certificate  and  could  give  a  satisfactoiy  reference 
from  yourself  would  readily  get  employment  in 
another  firm  P — ^Yes,  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
give  him  a  reference  with  regard  to  the  work 
that  he  had  done  with  us  so  that  he  could  get 
work  anywhere. 

2581.  If  you  had  a  similar  recommendation 
with  a  man  from  another  employer,  would  you 
not  regard  him  as  a  competent  man  ? — Yes,  if  I 
had  a  good  recommendation  from  an  employer 
who  had  employed  him  in  the  same  capacity. 

2582.  Then  what  objection  would  you  have  to 
his  holding  a  certificate  of  competency  from  the 
Home  Office? — ^Because  the  Home  Office  would 
know  nothing  about  him.  They  have  no  means 
of  training  him  and  no  means  of  knowing  any- 
thing whatever. 

2583.  Before  they  give  the  certificate  have 
they  no  means  of  finding  out  where  he  was 
trained  and  how  he  was  trained? — ^But  they 
would  never  make  the  slightest  inquiry. 

2584.  But  does  not  this  bill  say  that  they 
must? — ^There  are  plenty  of  things  put  into 
bills  which  are  never  intended  to  be  carried  out, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  the  Home  Office  would 
make  inquiries. 

2585.  xou  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  tiie 
Home  Office  ?^— Well,  how  in  all  the  world  could 
nien  from  the  Home  Office  find  out  a  man's 
oharacter  and  ability  for  work. 

2686.  Have  you  read  the  bill  P — ^No,  I  have  not 
read  the  bill  at  all. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

2587.  I  am  rather  surprised  at  your  last 
answer.  You  and  I  have  had  lots  of  converaa- 
tions  about  this  bill  ? — ^I  have  read  two  of  the 
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former  bills,  and  if  this  one  is  the  same  it  does 
not  alter  my  opinion. 

2588.  Have  not  you  and  I  talked  about  it,  and 
have  not  you  said  that  you  would  oppose  it? — 
Yes. 

2589.  On  the  same  grounds  ? — Tes,  but  I  have 
not  read  this  one  because  I  presume  that  it  is  the 
same  as  the  other. 

2590.  There  are  some  eliminations.  Now  I 
think  that  your  objections  all  along  have  been 
in  regai*d  to  the  class  of  engines  and  boilers  that 
you  are  connected  with  yourself? — ^That  is 
generally  all  the  boilers  and  engines  in  the  coun- 
try. 

2591.  Take  winding  engines.  Does  the  same 
objection  to  a  certificate  hold  with  regard  to  those 
as  with  regard  to  your  own  engines  ? — ^A  man  for 

.an  engine  for  lifting  men  is  quite  different  to  an 
ordinary  engine-man. 

2592.  There  is  a  first-class  certificate  for  men 
having  charge  of  engines  about  pits  for  winding 
the  men  up  and  down,  for  whicih  the  men  them- 
selves pa}'  5,v.  ? — I  presume  that  the  mine  owner  is 
the  man  who  ought  to  be  primarily  responsible 
for  the  man  who  works  the  engine  up  and  down 
the  pit,  because  he  is  responsible  for  any 
Accidents  that  take  place. 

259'!  But  have  you  any  objection  to  a  man 
■who  has  charge  of  the  engines  about  a  pit  being 
certificated,  leaving  o  ut  of  account  the  second- 
class  certificate  for  a  moment  ? — I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  an  engine  man  being  certificated  that  is 
an  experienced  man,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  right 
that  the  responsibility  should  be  taken  off  the 
colliery  owner  and  put  upon  the  man. 

2594.  We  do  not  want  to  do  that.  We  want 
to  put  as  much  on  the  owner  as  we  can  ? — ^Tou 
cannot  put  it  on  both,  you  know. 

2595.  The  only  objection  that  you  have  to  this 
first-class  certificate  is  that  it  may  remove  the 
responsibility  from  the  owner  on  to  the  man? — 
Yes,  and  I  do  not  think  it  should  do  that.  I 
think  that  it  should  be  left  entirely  on  the 
employer,  and  when  the  employer  does  not 
employ  a  competent  man  to  work  the  winding 
engine  he  is  solely  responsible  under  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act. 

2596.  But  supposing  that  it  does  not  remove 
the  responsibility  then  you  have  no  objection  to 
the  fir^clfiss  certificate? — ^I  think  it  is  a  very 
dangerous  policy  to  have  divided  authority. 

2597.  Now  take  the  second-class.  The  second- 
class  certificate  could  only  be  got  by  a  workman 
in  your  employment  on  your  recommendation? 
— ^But  why  is  it  necessary  to  have  any  certificate 
for  the  like  of  our  employment.  I  have  never 
found  the  necessity.  TJntil  I  see  it  I  should  cer- 
tainly not  approve  of  this. 

2598.  The  necessity  is  not  the  question.  A 
second-class  certificate  is  got  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  two  persons  who  testify  to  a  man's  know- 
ledge, character,  physical  ability,  and  experi- 
ence ? — ^Tou  know  how  easy  it  is  to  get  a  certifi- 
cate for  almost  anything.  It  is  a  very  simple 
thing,  and  I  must  confess  I  have  very  great 
doubts  with  regard  to  certificates. 

2599.  Are  you  not  depreciating  your  own  case 
as  an  employer,  because  you  would  not  recom- 
mend a  man  if  he  was  not  of  good  character  and  a 
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proper  man  ? — Certainly  not,  but  I  think  we  have 
too  many  certificates  as  it  stands. 

2600.  All  that  is  required  is  for  you  and  some 
other  person  who  knows  the  man  to  give  him  a 
recommendation,  and  that  is  sent  to  the  Home 
Office,  and  he  gets  a  certificate? — But  what  good 
is  that  to  do  me  or  the  man  ?  Where  is  the  neces- 
sity for  the  bill  ? 

2601.  If  I  could  look  at  it  from  an  employer's 
point  of  view,  which  I  cannot,  I  could  see  benefit 
in  that  voucher.  I  should  say,  **  This  man  has  been 
in  the  employment  of  Sir  William  Arrol,  who  has 
recommended  him  for  the  second-class  certificate, 
and,  therefore,  he  is  fit  for  employment "  ? — ^That 
is  a  very  doubtful  point.  If  you  come  back  to 
practical  points  I  have  had  6,000  men  under  me 
at  one  time.  Now  how  could  I  give  them  a  tes- 
timonial unless  I  knew  them  personally?  They 
might  get  it  from  some  person,  some  official,  on  a 
sheet  of  notepaper  belonging  to  my  firm,  but  it 
would  not  be  my  certificate  at  all.  AVhen  you 
come  down  through  a  great  series  of  a  lot  of  people 
it  is  veiT  difficult  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  these 
things.  I  get  regularly  such  certificates,  and 
when  I  ask  the  people  whose  names  are  upon 
them  about  them  they  know  nothing  about  tnem 
at  all. 

2602.  Take  a  man  who  has  come  from  the 
lowest  grade  of  labourers  in  your  employ,  and  has 
come  up  to  the  point  when  he  can  be  put  to  an 
engine.  You  have  seen  his  capabilities  and  tested 
his  character,  and  you  have  employed  him? — 
Tes. 

2603.  Now  what  difficulty  would  there  be  in 
carrying  out  Clause  8  and  giving  that  man  a  re- 
commendation to  the  Home  Office  under  which 
he  will  get  a  second-class  certificate? — ^But  why 
is  it  necessary,  and  how  is  he  to  ^t  it  ?  It  would 
only  lead  to  this — ^that  the  people  in  our  employ- 
ment would  not  go  to  the  Home  Office.  It  is  only 
a  few  people  about  London  who  know  about  the 
Home  Office.  Away  down  in  country  places  they 
do  not  know  about  it,  and  it  would  do  a  great 
deal  of  harm  to  make  a  fireman  or  an  engine  man 
in  anyone's  employment  take  a  certificate. 

2604.  But  would  you  not  send  to  the  Home 
Office  yourselves  ? — No,  we  should  do  nothing  of 
the  kind.  We  would  take  on  the  best  men  9iat 
we  could  get. 

2605.  Tour  request  for  a  certificate  would  bear 
the  name  of  Sir  William  ArroU  on  it? — ^No,  you 
would  never  see  that  on  a  request  to  the  Home 
Office  for  a  certificate. 

Sir  Francis  PowdL 

2606.  I  have  listened  very  carefully  to  your 
most  interesting  evidence.  I  wish  to  know  how 
far  the  remarks  that  you  have  made  and  the 
opinions  that  you  entertain  apply  to  small  con- 
cerns, where  perhaps  a  man  has  only  one  boiler 
with  one  man  in  charge — perhaps  a  stoker,  or 
something  of  that  sort? — They  apply  far  more 
to  that  class  than  to  the  bigger  class.  When  I 
started  business  I  was  a  fireman. 

2607.  Were  you  really? — ^Tes.  For  months 
and  months  and  years,  in  fact,  I  was  up  every 
morning,  and  I  fired  my  own  boiler  and  had  it 
ready  for  my  men  for  })erhaps  a  couple  of  years. 
"When  I  had  to  train  a  man  I  took  the  steadiest  of 
the  men.  That  is  when  I  had  three  men.  I 
likewise  in  the  morning,  at  five  o'clock,  got  ready 
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for  starting  at  six,  and  after  that,  when  I  had 
too  mnch  to  do,  I  trained  a  mai^  to  take  my  job. 
Generally  in  the  case  of  only  one  boiler  the  man 
who  belongs  to  it  is  thoroughly  competent  to  work 
it,  and  he  knows  all  about  it. 

2608.  You  consider  that  in  the  case  of  a  con^ 
cem  of  limited  proportions  certificates  are  not 
necessary? — ^They  are  not  necessary. 

2609.  Do  you  agree  that,  as  has  been  said,  a 
certificate  wears  out — ^that  a  man's  character,  for 
example,  may  change,  his  physical  energies  may 
decay,  and  that  he  may  not  be  the  man  to-day 
which  he  was  when  the  certificate  was  granted 
10  or  15  years  ago? — The  certificate  may  wear 
out,  and  the  man  may  get  into  dissolute  "habits, 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  that  is  where  the  em- 
ployer's discretion  comes  in,  and  he  will  not  em- 
ploy a  man  unless  he  is  satisfied  about  him 
whether  he  is  certificated  or  not. 

2610.  Certificate  or  not,  it  comes  back  to  this, 
does  it  not — that  it  would  depend  on  the  inquiry 
by  the  head  of  the  concern  who  had  to  make  a 
selection  P — ^Tes.  A  fireman  must  be  at  his  place 
at  a  certain  time  in  the  morning,  and  be  at  it  all 
day,  and  see  that  steam  is  got  up,  and  so  on,  and 
you  must  haye  a  thoroughly  reliable  man,  and  all 
the  certificates  would  not  make  him  that  unless 
he  is  trained  up  by  his  employer. 

2611.  Tou  have  to  rely  on  the  moral  qualities? 


Sir  Franc  la  Powell — continued. 

— Yes.     Some  of  our  firemen  have  been  there 
for  over  20  years,  and  we  generally  raise  the- 
steady  and  reliable  men,  and  they  very  seldom 
leave  the  employ  until  they  are  old  men. 

Mr.  Tomlinson, 

m 

2G12.  Have  you  in  your  mind  the  part  of 
Clause  8  which  refers  to  second-class  certificates  P 
-No. 

2613.  "  A  person  who  produces  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  testimonials  from  at  least  two  persons 
which  satisfy  the  Secretary  of  State  that  he  is  in 
])oint  of  character,  knowledge,  physical  ability, 
and  experience  fit  to  receive  a  second-class  certifi- 
cate under  this  Act  shall  on  so  satisfying  the 
Secretary  of  State  be  entitled  to  receive  a  second- 
class  certificate"? — ^I  think  that  it  would  be  a 
very  false  thing.  The  Secretary  of  State  does 
not  know  the  man.  The  two  parties  mi^ht  be 
respectable  enough  in  some  ways  but  deficient  in 
others,  and  he  has  to  take  their  word,  and  he  has 
nothing  to  check  it  by. 

2614.  He  has  to  grant  a  certificate  on  the  testi- 
monv  of  two  persons  whom  he  does  not  know? — 
Yes.* 

2615.  If  the  Secretary  of  State  did  not  g^rant- 
a  certificate  it  would  restrict  the  number  of  mei^ 
available  to  be  employed? — ^Tes. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 
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Mr.  Walter  Jack  Howell,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 

2616.  You  are  one  of  the  assistant  secretaries 
<«f  the. Board  of  Ti*ade  and  chief  of  the  Marine 

Department,  are  you  not? — ^Yes. 

2617.  Can  you  explain  to  us  what  that  Depart- 
ment consists  of? — It  consists  of  nearly  800  offi- 

.  cers  of  different  grades  stationed  throughout  the 
country. 

2618.  You  have  been  at  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
something  like  27  years? — ^Yes. 

2619.  What  are  the  main  duties  of  your 
Department? — To  administer  the  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Acts,  which  were  consolidated  in  1894  into 
the  Act  of  that  Session.  It  is,  I  believe,  the 
longest  Act  on  the  Statute  Book,  consisting  of 
748  sections,  with  voluminous  schedules  and  ap- 
pendices. The  only  Acts  passed  since  that  con- 
solidation are  the  Acts  of  1897  and  1898.  I 
ought  to  add,  if  you  will  allow  me,  that  I  appear 
before  the  Committee  as  an  administrative  ofiicer, 
and  not  as  a  technical  expert.  If  the  Committee 
desire  to  have  technical  evidence,  either  as  to  our 
action  at  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the  Boiler 
Explosions  Acts,  or  as  to  the  examination  of  en- 
gineers, we  shall  be  happy  to  send  the  Engineer 
Surveyor-in-Chief  or  the  Chief  Examiner  of  En- 

fineers,  to  give  evidence.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
elp  the  Committee  by  any  means  in  my  power, 
ana  if  they  wish  to  have  returns  and  other  par- 
ticulars got  out,  I  will  have  it  done  as  soon  as 
possible. 

2620.  In  addition,  to  the  duties  you  have 
already  described  as  the  main  duties  of  the 
Department,  are  there  additional  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  you? — ^Yes,  we  administer  the  Boiler 
Explosion  Acts  of  1882  and  1890. 

2621.  Will  you  explain  what  is  the  scope  of 
those  Acts? — t  gave  very  full  evidence  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature  and  scope  of  those  Acts  in 
May,  1900,  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Boilers  Registration  and 
Inspection.  My  evidence  is  printed  with  the 
Report  of  that  Committee,  before  which  I  was 
the  first  witness,  and  I  do  not  think  I  can  usefully 
add  to  it,  except,  if  this  Committee  wish  it,  by 
referring  to  my  latest  annual  report  to  the  Board 
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of  Trade,  which  has  been  presented  to  Parliament 
since  the  Report  of  .that  Committee  was  issued. 

2622.  Is  there  anything  special  that  you  wish 
to  bring  before  the  Committee  P — ^Reference  was 
made  in  this  Committee  by  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Preston,  I  think,  to  the  following  para- 
graph in  my  report:  '^  As  regards  the  causes  of 
explosions  which  are  classified  in  Appendix  B, 
it  will  be  observed  that  only  seven  cases  are  attri- 
buted to  ignorance  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  boiler 
attendants,  and  under  this  head  the  figures  for 
the  last  10  years  seem  to  indicate  that  a  steady 
improvement  is  taking  place.  In  other  respect 
there  is  no  marked  change  in  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  causes  of  explosions."  With  regard 
to  that  I  think  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Com- 
mittee if  I  hand  in  a  table  giving  briefly  the 
figures.  This  table  distinguishes  between  cases 
of  ignorance  or  neglect  of  attendants  which  would 
be  affected  by  the  Bill,  and  those  which  would 
not.  I  ought  to  mention/,  however,  that  one 
very  serious  case,  in  which. seven  persons  were 
killed  and  ten  injured,  was  due  to  tne  ignorance 
or  neglect  of  the  attendant. 

2623.  Gross  negligence? — ^Ignorance  or  ne- 
glect. 

Mr.  Jacoby, 

2624.  Of  the  person  in  charge.^ — Of  the  atten- 
dant. A  formal  investigation  was  held.  I  will 
hand  in  a  copy  of  the  report,  1204.  The  case  is 
also  specially  referred  to  in  my  report  to  the 
Board  of  Trade.     {See  Appendix  B,) 

2625.  What  is  the  date  of  the  accident?— It 
is  the  Sheffield  case.  The  date  was  the  1st 
November,  1899. 

Chairvuin, 

2626.  Will  you  give  us  the  figures  on  the  table, 
because  some  of  the  members  may  wish  to  ask 
you  questions  about  them.  It  is  very  short,  and 
perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  read  it? — 
Certainly. 
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EXTRACl'  FROM   AXNl'AL  REPORT  ON   THE   WoRKIXG  Ot    THE   BoiLER   EXPLOSIONS  ACTS, 

1899-1900. 

"  As  r^ards  the  causes  of  explosions  which  are  classified  in  Appendix  B.,  it  will  be  obsened 
that  only  seven  cases  are  attributed  to  ignorance  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  boiler  attendants,  and. 
under  this  head,  the  figures  for  the  last  10  years  seem  to  indicate  that  a  steady  improvement  is 
taking  place.  In  other  respects  there  is  no  marked  change  in  the  general  character  of  the 
causes  of  explosions." 

The  following  figures  include  the  percentage  of  cases  due  to  Ignorance  or  Neglect  during  the 
last  10  years : — 


Year. 


-  I 


Total 
Numlier 

of 
Caserf. 

Cases  due 
!    to  Iniorance  or 

Neglect 
!    which  would  be 
,          included 
in  the  Bill. 

72 

1 

19 

88 

19 

72 

21 

104 

35 

114 

34 

79 

13 

SO 

9 

84 

11 

GS 

t 

1890-91  - 
1891-92  - 
1892-93  - 
1893-94  - 
1894-95  - 
1895-96  - 
1896-97  - 
1897-98  - 
1898-99  • 
1899-1900 


Mr.  Jacohy, 

2627.  What  is  the  percentage  that  would  come 
under  the  BillP — I  have  not  such  percentage. 
This  is  the  percentage  of  the  total  number. 
"  Beginning  with  1890-1891 :  — 

1890-1 2916 

1891-2 23-86 

1892-3 31-94 

1893-4 34-61 

1894-5 31-57 

1895-6 17-72 

1896-7 1500 

1897-8 16-66 

1898-9 11-76 

1899-1900         -        .        -        .  11-86" 

Chairman. 

2628.  Is  there  any  special  cause  to  which  you 
attribute  the  very  considerable  diminution  of 
cases  attributed  to  ignorance  or  neglect  between 
the  last  5  years  you  have  referred  to  and  the  first 
5  years  ? — ^I  think  it  \^  probably  due  to  the  greater 
care  exercised  in  consequence  of  the  publicity 
obtained  through  these  enquiries  under  the 
Boiler  Explosions  Act. 

2639.  Why  are  the  Boiler  Explosions  Acts 
dealt  with  by  the  Marine  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade? — Because  my  department  has 
at  its  disposal,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  a  large  staff  of  highly  qualified 
engineer  officers  specially  competent  to  deal  with 
the  matter,  and  which  it  was  only  necessary  to 
augment  to  a  very  slight  extent.  If  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Acts  had  been  entrusted  to  any 
other  department  it  would,  I  take  it,  have  meant 


CaHes  due 
to  Ignorance  or 

Neglect 

which  would  be 

excluded  under 

Clause  4 

of  the  Bill. 


I 


Total 

Number  of  Cases 

due  to 

Ignorance  or 

Neglect 

of  Attendants. 


Percentage 

due  to 
Ignorance 

or 
Neglect. 


2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
3 
3 
1 


21 
21 
23 
36 
36 
14 
12 
14 
S 


2916 
23-86 
31-94 
34-61 
31-57 
17-72 
15-00 
16-66 
11-76 
11-86 
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the  creation  of  a  new  staff,  which  would  have 
been  much  more  expensive. 

2630.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  sort  of 
idea  as  to  the  technical  staff  dealing  with  this 
matter  ? — The  engineer  surveyor  in  chief,  who  ■ 
acts  as  consultative  officer,  with  his  assistants, . 
and  about  80  engineer  surveyors  stationed  at 
the  chief  ports  throughout  the  country. 

2631.  What  is  the  nature  and  the  scope  of  the 
action  of  your  Department  with  regard  to  the 
examination  and  certification  of  engineers  in  the. 
mercantile  marine? — ^A  system  of  examination 
for  the  engineers  of  sea-going  steamships  was  in- 
stituted in  1863  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act, 
1862.  The  provisions  of  that  Act  now  embodied, 
in  Section  92  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of 
1894  require  every  foreign-going  steamship  of 
100  nominal  horse  power  and  upwards  to  carry  at 
least  two  certificated  engineers,  one  of  whom 
must  possess  a  first-class  certificate.  In  the  case 
of  foreign-going  steamships  of  less  than  100 
nominal  horse-power,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
home  trade  passenger  steamships,  at  least  one 
certificated  engineer  must  be  carried,  but  the 
certificate  in  both  of  these  cases  may  be  either 
first  or  second-class. 

2632.  In  the  case  of  the  home  trade  cargo 
steamships  is  there  no  such  necessity  resting 
upon  the  owner  of  the  vessel? — ^No,  the  steam 
veMiels  which  are  not  required  to  carry  certifi- 
cated engineers  are  vessels,  passenger  or  cargo, 
plying  on  lakes,  canals,  or  rivers,  and  cargo  • 
vessels  employed  within  the  home  trade  limits. 

2633.  They  require  no  certificated   engineers 

whatever  ? 
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whatever  P — ^They  require  no  certificated  engi- 
neers. 

2634.  Can  you  give  tlie  Committee  any  reason 
why  a  distinction  was  drawn  at  the  time  between 
those  two  classes? — ^I  think  it  was  felt  that  they 
were  of  less  importance  than  the  foreign-going 
ships  and  the  home  trade  passenger  ships.  Tha^ 
I  thinks  was  the  sole  reason.  It  was  probably  felt 
unnecessary  to  extend  it  to  them. 

2(i35.  Will  you  state  briefly  what  the  rules  as 
to  qualifications  are.^ — ^The  Board  of  Trade  are 
empowered  to  make  regulations  as  to  the  con- 
ditions to  be  complied  with  by  candidates  for  cer- 
tificates, and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ex- 
aminations should  be  conducted.  Briefly  these 
conditions  are  that  a  candidate  for  a  second-class 
certificate  shall  have  served,  either  for  four  years 
as  an  apprentice  engineer  on  land  and  for  one 
year  at  sea  on  regulctr  watch  on  the  main  engines 
or  boilers  in  a  foreign-going  steamship,  or  for 
eighteen  months  in  a  home  trade  steamship  of 
not  less  than  66  nominal  horse-power,  or  (as  an 
alternative)  he  must  have  served  for  five  years  at 
sea  in  a  foreign-going  steamship  or  for  seven  and 
a  half  years  in  a  home  trade  steamship.  Candi- 
dates for  first-class  certificates  must  have  served 
either  for  one  year  at  sea  with  a  second-class 
certificate  in  charge  of  a  watch  in  a  foreign-going 
steamship  of  not  less  than  99  nominal  horse- 
power, or  for  eighteen  months  as  first  engineer 
in  a  home  trade  steamsfhip  of  not  lees  than  99 
nominal  horse-power,  or  for  two  years  as  second 
engineer  in  a  home  trade  steamship  of  not  less 
than  99  horse-power. 

2636.  By  whom  and  in  what  localities  do  these 
examinations  take  place  ? — ^At  all  the  chief  ports 
of  the  country.  They  are  conducted  by  the  engi- 
neer surveyors  of  steamships  under  the  general 
supervision  of  a  chief  examiner  stationed  in 
London. 

2637.  Are  fees  charged? — ^Tes,  a  fee  of  11.  is 
charged  to  each  candidate  for  a  second-class  cer- 
tificate, and  2L  to  each  candidate  for  a  first-class 
certificate ;  but  in  the  latter  case,  if  the  candi- 
date possesses  a  second-class  certificate  granted 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  by  the  Government  of 
a  British  possession,  only  1/.  is  charged. 

2638.  Have  the  Board  of  Trade  anv  form  of 
honours  examination  and  certificate  in  respect  of 
this  matter  ? — ^Tes.  In  addition  to  the  certificate 
issued  under  the  Statute  the  Board  of  Trade  have 
made  arrangements  for  the  issue  of  extra  first- 
class  certificates  to  candidates  who  show  their 
proficiency  in  the  more  advanced  branches  of 
marine  engineering.  The  examinations  for  such 
certificates  are  voluntary,  and  no  fee  is  charged 
for  a  first  attempt  to  pass,  but,  for  every  subse- 
quent attempt,  a  fee  of  IZ.  is  charged. 

2639.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  as 
to  the  number  of  candidates  examined  annuallVf 
and  the  cost  of  this  examination? — ^I  have  pre- 
pared, and  will  hand  in,  a  table  showing  the  niun- 
ber  of  candidates  examined,  the  number  who 
passed,  and  the  amount  of  the  fees  received 
(luring  the  last  ten  years.  {See  Appendix 
No,  i).  At  the  large  ports,  where  a  num- 
ber of  candidates  are  examined  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cost  is  more  than 
covered  by  the  fees,  but  at  ports  where  only  one 
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or  two  candidates  present  themselves  on  the  same- 
examination  day,  this  is,  of  course,  not  the  case- 
But,  taking  the  average  annual  receipts  for  fees, 
during  the  last  ten  years  at  about  2,900Z.,  it  may, 
I  think,  fairly  be  assumed  that  this  amount  about 
covers  the  cost  of  working  the  system  as  a  whole. 

2640.  Do  the  Board  of  Trade  make  any  special 
inquiry  as  to  the  character,  the  conduct^  and  the 
ability  of  the  candidates,  as  well  as  into  their 
technical  qualifications?-— Certainly.  All  the 
candidates  are  required  to  produce  (in  addition  t|^ 
the  official  discharge  certificates)  testimonials  as 
to  their  workshop  service,  and  as  to  their  servi(je 
at  sea.  The  testimonial  as  to  the  workshop  ser- 
vice must  be  signed  by  the  employer,  and  must 
testify  to  the  candidate's  conduct  and  ability, 
and  state  what  kind  of  work  he  was  engaged  on 
(for  example,  fitting,  etc.),  and  for  how  long.  As 
to  sea  service,  the  testimonial  must  testify'  to  the 
applicant's  sobriety,  experience,  ability,  and 
general  good  conduct,  for  at  least  his  12  months* 
last  service.  They  must  be  signed  by  the  master 
and  chief  engineer  (or,  in  the  case  of  testimoniaK 
to  chief  engineers,  by  the  master  and  superin- 
tending engineer),  and  iihey  must  clearly  state 
whether  the  candidate  was  on  regular  watch  and 
in  regular  charge  of  a  watch  on  the  main  engines 
or  boilers. 

2641.  I  suppose  (that  there  is  a  set  of  rules 
in  connection  with  this  matter  which  you  could 
pedhapsi  placie  before  -the  Committee? — ^Yes,  I 
hand  in  a  copy  for  the  information  of  the 
Committee. 

2642.  Have  the  Board  of  Trade  any  power  to 
deal  with  the  certificates  after  they  are  once 
issued? — ^Tes,  under  Section  469  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  the  Board  of  Trade  may  suspend 
or  cancel  the  certificate  of  any  engineer  if  it  is^ 
shown  that  he  has  been  convicted  of  any  ofEence. 

2643.  Has  any  other  authority  power  at  all 
over  these  certificates? — ^Tes.     Under  the  same- 
Act,  courts  of  investigation  or  inquiry  can  cancel 
or  suspend,  for  misconduct,  or  drunkenness  or  for 
incompetency  or  tjTanny  or  other  offences. 

2644.  Is  it  necessary  frequenily  to  exercise 
these  powers? — ^Having  regard  to  the  number 
of  engineers  certificated,  it  is  very  seldom 
indeed.  For  instance  during  the  last  15 
years  I  know  of  only  three  cases  in  which  a  court 
of  formal  investigation  in  this  country  has  dealt 
with  an  engineer's  certificate.  The  Board  of 
Trade  have  during  the  same  2)eriod  dealt  with  12,. 
naval  and  other  courts  of  inquiry  abroad  with  16, 
and  local  marine  boards  with  119  engineers'  cer- 
tificates.    That  is  during  15  years. 

2645.  Has  the  Board  of  Trade  any  power  of  re- 
vising the  decii^ions  of  other  authorities? — ^Tes, 
they  have  a  power,  to  which  I  attach  the  very 
greatest  importance.  If  they  think  that  Ihe  jus- 
tice of  the  case  requires  it  tiiey  can  (under  Sec- 
tion 474  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act)  re-issue 
or  return  the  certificate  of  an  engineer  which  has 
been  cancelled  or  suspended,  whether  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  in  a  British  possession,  or 
shorten  the  time  for  which  it  is  suspendi^d,  or 
grant,  in  place  of  it,  a  certificate  of  the  same  or 
any  lower  grade.  So  that  the  Board  of  Trade- 
have  a  very  important  power  in  their  hands  to 
prevent  any  sort  of  tyranny  or  oppression  with 
regard  to  those  certificates. 

2646.  Is 
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2646.  Is  ihere  any  provision  made  by  which 
Ae  Board  of  Trade  recognise  certificates  which 
have  been  issued  by  Colonial  authorities  ?— Yes, 
-Section  102  of  the  Act  gives  power  to  His  Majesty 
to  recognise  them  by  Order  in  Council  on  the  re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
examinations.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the 
recognition  of  certificates  issued  in  Victoria, 
Oanada,  New  Zealand,  JSiew  South  Wales,  South 
Australia^  Tasmania,  Malta,  Queensland,  Hong 
Xong,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Bengal,  and  Bom- 
bay. Those  are  in  the  order  of  the  dates  of  the 
•Orders  in  Council. 

2647.  I  suppose  that,  in  the  position  which  you 
•occupy,  you  have  been  able  to  form  some  opinion 
431S  to  the  conduct  and  capacity  of  the  certificated 
•engineers  in  the  mercantile  marine? — Yes,  I 
have  formed'  the  very  highest  opinion  i>f  them 
in  eveiy  respect,  and  I  believe  that  that  opinion 
will  be  endorsed  by  their  employers  all  over  the 
world.  Their  ability  and  conduct  is  beyond  all 
praise.  Many  a  ship  owes  her  safety  and  the 
lives  of  all  on  board  to  the  cool  courage  and  re- 
.source  of  her  engineer  or  engineers.  I  have  often 
felt  my  pulse  quicken  when  I  have  read  such 
records,  for  it  needs  the  mosit  splendid  intre- 
pidity to  enable  a  man  at  a  time  of  deadly  danger 
to  go  into  the  depths  of  a  great  ship  to  save  lives 
^t  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own.  It  is  his  duty, 
of  course,  but  I  think  that  few  people  make  less 
fuss  about  doing  their  duty  than  the  average 
marine  engineer.  I  am  glaid  to  be  able  to  add 
that  the  latest  returns  show  that  only  about  2  per 
•cent,  of  the  engineers  who  pass  for  certificates  in 
our  mercantile  marine  are  foreigners,  and  I  think 
a  considerable  number  of  British  engineers  are 
employed  on  foreign  vessels  all  over  the  world, 
4il though  I  cannot  give  definite  figures. 

2648.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  observation 
with  special  reference  to  the  Bill  that  is  before 
the  Committee  at  the  present  time? — If  you 
please. 

2649.  Jfo  doubt  vou  have  considered  it? 
— ^Before  I  proceed  to  the  actual  clauses  of  the 
Bill,  I  should  like  to  say  that  in  the  course  of 
the  proceedings  before  this  Committee  I  notice 
ihat  reference  has  been  made  to  the  system  of 
examinations  adopted  in  the  case  of  marine  en- 
gineers, as  bearing  on  the  desirability,  or  the 
reverse,  of  establishing  a  more  or  less  similar 
system  for  boiler  and  engine  attendants  on  land. 
I  think  it  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  for  me 
to  point  out  to  a  Committee  like  this  that  the 
^conditions  in  the  two  cases  differ  very  essentially. 
An  engineer  in  charge  of  the  boilers  and  engines 
of  a  ship  at  sea  is  in  a  position  of  great  respon- 
sibility, and  must  possess  such  qualifications  as 
self-reliance  and  dependence  upon  his  resources 
to  a  greater  extent  than  is  imperative  in  the  case 
of  the  attendant  on  shore,  where  extra  assistance 
is  readily  obtainable  when  required,  and  where 
a  man  can  nearly  always  refer  to  his  employer 
or  superior  officer  if  he  is  in  doubt  or  difficulty. 

2650.  Has  your  attention  been  specially 
directed  to  the  exemptions  in  clause  4  of  this 
Bill  ? — ^Tea  ;  it  appears  to  me  that  the  exemption 
provided  for  in  that  clause  for  steamships  having 
certificates  from  the  Board  of  Trade  must  be 
based  on  some  misapprehension.  Steamships 
plying  locally  with  passengers,  but  not  proceed- 
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ing  to  sea,  are  provided  with  passenger  certifi- 
cates, but  th^  are  not  at  present  required  to  be 
provided  with  certificated  engineers. 

2651.  If  the  law  were  changed,  how  would 
you  distinguish  between  these  two? — ^If  any 
change  is  made  in  the  law  as  to  ships'  engineers, 
it  seems  to  me  very  desirable  that  the  issue  of 
certificates  to  the  engineers  of  registered  steam- 
ships, or  to  the  engineers  of  any  steamship  which 
is  required  to  have  a  certificate  for  carrying  pas- 
sengers, should  rest  with  the  Board  of  Trade. 

2652.  As  to  the  reference  to  the  regulations 
made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  clause  6,  what  do 
you  say  ? — I  take  it  that  there  must  be  a  misprint 
in  that  clause,  and  that  it  is  intended  that  any 
rules  made  for  the  examination  of  persons  in 
charge  of  engines  or  boilers  on  shore  should  be 
made  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  not  by  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

2653.  Is  there  any  other  clause  of  the  Bill 
which  you  wish  specially  to  refer  top — Yes.  I 
am  a  little  doubtful  as  te  the  intended  effect  of 
clause  14,  which  provides  for  a  Board  of  Trade 
first  or  second  class  certificate  being  accepted 
as  equivalent  to  a  first  class  certificate 
under  the  Bill.  If  that  means  either  that 
another  Government  Department  is  to  have 
power  to  deal  with  a  certificate  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  or  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  is  to  exercise  any  sort  of  supervision  over 
a  person  not  required  by  law  to  hold  its  certifi- 
cate, I  would  suggest  to  the  Committee  that  it  is 
objectionable.  Of  course,  if  it  is  determined  that 
boiler  attendants  on  shore  should  have  certificates, 
I  think  that  those  certificates  should  be  issued 
and  dealt  with  by  one  authority.  I  presume  by 
the  Home  Office.  If  it  is  provided  that  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  Board  of  Trade  certificate  is  ipso  facto 
to  be  entitled  to  a  Home  Office  certificate,  by  all 
means  let  the  Home  Office  give  him  one,  but  I 
do  not  think  his  Board  of  Trade  certificate 
(granted  for  an  altogether  different  purpose) 
should  be  touched,  except  on  the  motion  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

2654.  We  may  take  it  from  you  that  you  think 
there  would  be  a  difficulty  if  the  dual  responsi- 
bility of  the  two  Departments  existed  as  laid  down 
in  the  Bill  before  the  Committee? — 1  think  so, 
very  emphatically. 

2655.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish 
to  add  on  the  Bill  generally? — ^As  it  refers  to  land 
boilers — ^No.  But  as  to  its  application  to  ships 
— ^Tes.  I  noticed  in  the  debate  on  the  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  one  of  its  promoters  (I 
think  it  was  the  honourable  member  for  Mid- 
Derby)  expressed  his  willingness  to  concur  in 
the  exclusion  of  ships  from  its  operation,  and  I 
woiild  suggest  to  the  Committee  the  great  desira- 
bility of  excluding  them  accordingly.  The  Bill, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  would,  as  regards  ships, 
only  deal  with  the  engineers  of  steamers  not 
already  required  to  carry  certificated  engineers 
under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act.  I  have  cer- 
tainly not  seen  sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  me 
that  the  men  employed  on  those  steamers  are 
other  than  admirably  efficient  for  the  duties  they 
have  to  perform,  but  if,  after  enquiry,  Parliament 
decides  that  they  are  to  be  certificated,  I  suggest 
that  it  should  be  done  by  an  amendment  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  and  not  by  means  of  a 
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Bill  of  tliis  kind.  I  do  not  think  it  wonld  be 
fair  to  sliipowners  or  tu  mai'ine  engineers  to  sub- 
mit them  to  two  authorities  instead  of  one,  and  I 
think  that  the  one  autiiority  should  be  the 
Marine  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which 
has  established  a  yery  complete  (and  I  think  I 
may  «ay  a  very  successful)  system  of  examination 
for  the  engineers  of  all  omer  ships. 

2056.  I  suppose  that  you  have  really  no  figures 
ut  your  dispell  which  you  could  place  before  the 
(Jommittee,  which  would  show  the  number  of  cer- 
tificated  engineers  employed  at  present  on  ships 
wliich  haye,  under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts, 
ti)  be  provided  with  certificated  engineers? — I 
have  ffiyen  in  this  table  the  number  certificated 
in  each  year ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  for  me, 
I  fear,  to  give  the  ioinl  number  employed  on  any 
given  date. 

2657.  Nor  have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  what 
proportion  that  to^  would  bear  to  the  number 
of  engineers  engaged  in  those  branches  of  the 
mercantile  marine  service  where  no  certificate  is 
necessary  for  the  engineer? — ^I  have  no  means  of 
forming  an  estimate  of  that  kind.  Once  in 
five  years  a  census  is  taken  of  persons  actually 
employed  on  board  ship,  and  it  is  just  possible 
that  I  might  obtain  the  figures  for  one  of  those 
quinquennial  periods  bnd  lay  them  before  the 
Committee. 

2658.  Giving  the  relative  figupres  as  to  the 
two  classes? — I  will  make  a  note  of  that,  but  I 
fear  it  will  not  be  possible  to  do  so.  {See  Appendix 
No.  5.) 

Mr.   Tondinsan, 

2659.  You  have  explained  the  difference  be- 
tween foreign-going  cargo  ships  and  home-going 
carg^  ships,  but  I  did  not  quite  gather  that  your 
experience  enabled  you  to  say  much  about  the 
reasons  for  the  distmction? — No.  I  have  very 
little  information  with  regard  to  it.  It  is  a  long 
time  ago. 

2G60.  Would  you  think  it  likely  that  the  fact 
that  home-going  vessels  are  more  under  the  ob- 
porvation  of  tiieir  owners  than  foreign-going 
vessels  might  have  something  to  do  with  it? — I 
think  that  that  might  have  been  an  operative 
reason. 

3661.  It  would  be  the  fact  that  home-going 
RV?amers  woidd  be  more  under  observation  than 
foreign -going  steamers? — ^Yes. 

26G2.  About  what  would  be  the  average  length 
of  voyage  of  a  home-going  steamer? — The  limits 
of  the  home  trade  are  defined  in  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act.  They  would  be  the  coasts  of  these 
islands,  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  between  the 
River  Elbe  and  Brest. 

2663.  The  voyages  would  be  comparatively 
short  in  iheir  case? — Certainly. 

Sir  John  Brunner. 

2664.  I  understood  that  you  gave,  €is  your 
reason  as  to  the  advisability  or  necessity  for  en- 
gineers on  board  ships  having  certificates,  if  they 
were  in  a  position  of  great  responsibility,  the  fact 
that  they  were  very  much  alone.  Is  that  so? — 
Quite*  so. 

2665.  You  will  have  noticed,  of  course,  that 
the  men  in  charge  of  travelling  boilers  and  en- 
gines on  land  are  excepted  from  the  Bill  ?— Yes. 
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2666.  I  think  that  it  will  be  obvious  that  they^ 
too,  are,  as  a  rule,  far  from  help? — No,  not  to 
the  same  extent.  I  should  be  very  reluctant  to- 
admit  that  they  were. 

26G7.  They  travel  from  place  to  place  on  land^ 
and  considerable  distances,  of  course  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  distance  of  a  voyage  to  Brest,  but 
they  travel  considerable  distances? — Certainly. 

2668.  And,  as  c(?mpared  with  the  men  in 
charge  of  boilers  and  engines  in  a  large  factory, 
they  are  at  a  distance  from  help  ? — ^But  still  there- 
is  not  the  same  distinction  as  there  is  between  the- 
engineer  who  goes  to  sea 

2669.  It  is  a  question  of  degree  ? — Quite  so. 

26T0.  I  want  your  opinion  as  to  the  adyisa- 
bility  of  excepting  this  class  of  men  from  th& 
operation  of  the  Bill  ? — ^I  would  very  much  rather,, 
unless  I  am  pressed  by  the  Committee,  not  give 
an  opinion  on  that  point.  I  would  rather  present 
the  Committee  witn  facts,  figures,  and  informa- 
tion of  every  sort,  and  refrain  from  expressing  an> 
opinion  as  to  the  different  degrees  of  responsi- 
bility. 

2671.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  probabli?- 
number  of  men  who  would  reqiiire  certificates 
under  this  Bill? — I  should  bo  verj'  reluctant  to* 
give  an  estimate.     I  am  afrsid  that  it  would  not. 
be  worth  very  much.     There  are  perhaps  about 
90,000  boilers,  but  it  is  most  difficult  to  frame  an 
estimate  of  the  number  of  boilers  on  land.     It 
is  almost  impossible,  and  an  estimate  is  not  worth 
much. 

2b72.  Is  there  an  equal  number  of  engines  or 
more? — ^Probably  more. 

Sir  Francis  Powell. 

2673.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were- 
.unwilling  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  exemp- 
tions, and  that  you  rather  wished  to  confine  your 
evidence  to  matters  of  fact  ? — Yes. 

2674.  I  would  draw  j'-our  attention  to  clause  4 
of  the  Bill,  which  exempts  engines  and  boilers- 
used  by  railway  companies,  and  seeing  that  rail- 
way companies  in  some  cases  own  and  work  canals^ 
and  would  be  exempt  under  that  eection,  I  wish 
to  know  why  canal  companies  should  not  be  like- 
wise exempt? — ^I  should  not  care  to  express  any 
opinion  on  that  point.     I  only  say  that  if  you 
make  any  change  in  the  law  as  to  ship's  engineers,, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  issue  of  certificates  should 
rest  with  the  Board  of  Trade.     With  regard  to- 
the  question  of  barges  and  boats  on  canals,  it 
would  be  a  question  for  the  Committee  to  con- 
sider How  far  they  would  exclude  such  vessels 
from  the  operation  of  the  Bill — ^whether  they 
would  think  fit  to  put  barges  and  canal  boats- 
under  this  Bill  and  leave  registered  steam  vessels, 
vessels  carrying  passengers,  under  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act.     I  think  that  might  be  a  fair  dis- 
tinction between  the  two. 

Chairman. 

2675.  I  suppose  that  the  reason  why  you  would' 
draw  a  distinction  between  boats  on  canals  and* 
other  boats  is,  that  they  would  more  properly 
come  under  the  Home  Office  as  being  more- 
closely  in  relation  to  the  railway  system  ? — ^That 
is  one  of  the  reasons. 

2676.  I  took 
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2676.  I  took  it  that  you  said  that  you  attached 
great  importance  to  the  granting  of  certificates  to 
the  engineers  on  ships  ? — Certainly. 
'  2677.  And  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing men  to  come  forward  and  submit  themselves 
to  examination? — ^Not  the  least. 

2678.  Tou  also  said  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
go  practically  into  the  examinations.  I  take  it 
from  your  evidence,  that  there  is  a  regular  stiff 
examination  as  to  the  conduct  of  a  man,  his 
ability,  and  his  fitness  to  get  a  certificate? — 
*Quite  so. 

2679.  Taking  the  Bill  as  we  have  it  before  us, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  do  you  think  that  there  would 
be  any  difficulty  in  having  a  practical  stiff 
examination  for  the  individuals  who  present 
themselves  before  the  examining  authority  such 
as  there  is  at  present? — I  think  that  that  is 
rather  a  question  for  the  authority  under  whom 
the  administration  is  to  be  placed,  but,  speaking 
for  myself  personally,  I  cannot  imagine  that 
there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  doing  that. 

2680.  Suppose  that  the  examining  authority 
was  the  Board  of  Trade,  would  not  the  individual 
who  presented  himself  before  the  examining 
authority  have  to  give  evidence  of  his  ability,  his 
•conduct,  and  his  fitness  for  a  certificate  before  it 
would  be  granted  to  him? — Certainly,  under 
rules  such  as  those  that  I  am  placing  before  the 
Committee.     They  are  most  stringent  rules. 

2681.  It  would  not  be  a  theoretical  examina- 
tion at  all,  but  a  practical  examination? — Our 
examination  is  a  thoroughly  practical  one. 

2682.  Thoroughly  practical? — ^Most  undoubt- 
edly. 

2683.  With  reference  to  the  suspension  of  an 
individual  who,  once  having  got  the  certificate, 
misconducted  himself,  and  proved  himself  not  fit, 
attention  being  called  to  it,  you  would  suspend 
that  certificate? — ^Yes. 

2684.  And  you  agree  that  it  is  a  very  fit  and 
proper  precaution  to  take  if  ever  a  man  loses  his 
fitness  for  his  position,  that  he  should  lose  his 
certificate? — ^I  think  that  I  pointed  out  to  the 
Committee  that  the  only  reason  for  which  the 
Board  of  Trade  has  power  to  cancel  or  suspend  a 
■certificate  is  if  an  engineer  has  been  convicted  of 
any  offence.  Other  authorities  have  power  over 
the  certificates,  but  the  only  reason  for  which  the 
Board  of  Trade  can  cancel  or  susj^end  a  certificate 
is,  if  a  man  has  been  convicted  of  an  offence. 

2685.  Tou  said  also  that  the  character  of  the 
engineers,  and  the  men  who  have  applied  for 
cei-tificates,  has  been  such  that  they  have  been  a 
great  credit  to  their  country? — XJndoubtedly  I 
think  so. 

2686.  Do  you  think  that  if  this  examination 
was  set  up  for  men  in  charge  of  steam  engines 
ttnd  boilers  it  would  not  have  the  same  effect  ? — 
1  think  that  the  system  set  up  by  this  Bill  is  so 
totally  different  from  the  one  set  up  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  marine  engi- 
neers, that  that  is  a  question  that  I  should 
scarcely  care  to  answer. 

2687.  Tou  are  aware  of  the  examination  that 
these  men  would  have  to  go  through,  and  that 
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they  must  have  five  years  previous  experience? — 
For  a  first-class  certificate  you  mean  ? 

2688.  Tes.  They  must  have  had  practical 
control  or  charge  of  an  engine  for  five  years 
before,  and  they  must  give  evidence  of  their 
character,  knowledge,  physical  ability,  and  ex- 
perience?— ^I  don't  think  that  I  should  care  to 
express  an  opinion  on  that  point. 

2689.  Perhaps  you  will  answer  if  I  put  it  in 
this  way :  If  an  individual  applied  for  a  certifi- 
cate would  the  department,  I  will  say,  that  j^ou  are 
interested  in,  the  Board  of  Trade,  if  there  was  no 
evidence  of  character,  knowledge,  physical  ability 
and  experience,  give  him  that  certificate  on  hear- 
say, or  only  if  he  could  give  such  evidence  ? — ^We 
should  not  give  a  certificate  on  hearsay — ^most 

emphatically  not. 

2690.  What  would  be  your  opinion  as  to  the 
status  of  the  men  that  would  be  seit  up  by  their 
having  to  apply  for  this  certificate.  Would  we 
not  get  a  better  class  of  men  ? — I  tihink  that  any 
well-considered  system  of  certification  tends  to 
increase  the  sense  of  responsibility  in  a  man,  and 
to  steady  him.  At  the  same  time  I  should  think 
that  there  is  the  obvious  objection  that  to  the 
same  extent  to  which  you  increase  his  sense  of 
responsibility,  you  perhaps  decrease  his  em- 
ployer's sense  of  responsibility. 

2691.  WoTild  it  not  set  up  a  desire  for  tech- 
nical education  and  for  a  man  to  better  himself  ? 
— ^I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  mighl;. 

2692.  By  that  means  would  we  not  get  a  better 
class  of  men  ? — ^I  think  it  is  quite  possible. 

2693.  Tou  stated  with  reference  to  certificated 
men  at  sea  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
them  to  have  certificates,  because  of  the  risks 
and  the  responsibility  that  they  undertake,  and 
because  in  an  emergency  they  have  to  rely  on 
their  own  resources? — ^Tes. 

2694.  Now  would  you  think  that  a  man  on 
shore  who  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  steam  engine 
or  boiler,  where  there  was  no  superior  to  apply  to, 
should  have  charge  of  that  engine  or  boiler 
without  being  a.  practical  man  ? — I  think  that 
it  comes  to  a  question  of  weighing  the  two  con- 
siderations that  I  have  already  mentioned  to  you. 
In  one  case  you  increase  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility of  the  man  that  you  certificate,  possibly  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  you  raise  his  status  to 
some  extent,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  decrease  the  sense  of  responsibility  in 
the  employer. 

2695.  I  do  not  think  that  you  grasp  my  point? 
— I  think  I  do. 

2696.  The  point  that  I  want  to  come  at  is  this. 
A  witness  stated  here  last  Friday  that  he  knew 
of  a  case  where  a  hearse  man  was  placed  in  charge 
of  a  steam  engine  and  boiler.  Do  you  think  that 
that  would  be  the  proper  class  of  man  to  put  in 
charge? — ^I  think  that  no  man  ought  to  be  placed 
in  charge  of  a  boiler  unless  he  is  competent  to 
perform  what  he  is  entrusted  with. 

2697.  Tou  consider  that  no  person  should  be 
put  i:j  charge  unless  he  was  competent? — ^That 
is  my  opinion. 

2698.  K  he  was  competent,  would  there  be  any 
trouble  in  \i\%  getting  a  certificate? — ^That  de- 
pends on  the  machinery  that  vou  set  up. 

2699.  On 
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2699.  On  the  examining  authority,  you  mean  P 
-Yes. 

2700.  If  he  has  to  go  before  them  and  he  is 
competent  (because  that  is  the  word  used,  and  I 
want  to  stick  to  it),  is  there  any  difficulty  in  his 
getting  a  certificate  P — Not  if  he  is  competent. 

2701.  You  see  the  fee  that  is  charged  there  of 
5s.  and  28.  6d.  P— Yes. 

2702.  Would  that  be  any  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  men  applying  ? — Certainly  not. 

2703.  It  would  rather,  I  believe,  tend  to  im- 
prove their  status.  Now  have  you  any  knowledge 
with  reference  to  engines  and  boilers  in  factories 
throughout  the  country  ? — I  should  prefer  not  to 
answer  any  question  with  regard  to  them.  I 
think  that  that  is  purely  a  question  for  the  Home 
OfficCj^and  it  is  not  under  my  Department  at  all. 

2704.  May  I  ask  you,  do  you  think  that  engines 
and  boilers  that  drive  machinery  such  as  round- 
abouts at  fairs,  and  things  like  that,  should  be 
exempt  from  the  Bill?— I  do  not  see  why  they 
shoula. 

2705.  In  fact  there  is  a  greater  responsibility 
where  there  is  a  congregation  of  people  always 
aroundTP — ^I  really  do  not  think  that  my  opinion 
on  a  question  of  that  kind  is  worth  very 
much.  My  experience  is  solely  with  regard  to 
marine  engineers,  and  I  think  that  it  is  rather  for 
the  Home  Office  officials  to  say  where  the  line 
should  be  drawn. 

2706.  It  is  your  modesty  that  makes  you  say 
that.  You  are  a  practical  man,  and  I  am  not 
putting  any  question  to  you  that  you  should  be 
afraid  to  answer? — ^I  think  I  can  best  answer 
by  repeating  what  I  said  before,  and  that  is,  that 
I  think  that  every  engine  or  boiler  should  be  in 
charge  of  a  competent  person,  but  how  to  test  that 
competency  is  another  question  altogether. 

2707.  You  are  of  opinion  that  all  engines  and 
boilers  should  be  in  charge  of  a  competent  person  ? 
— Most  distinctly. 

Mr.  Wilson 

2708.  I  think  that  you  referred  to  clauses  in 
this  Bill  simply  with  regard  to  a  matter  of  phrase- 
ology?— ^A  matter  of  drafting  you  mean. 

2709.  Yes.  Them  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  is  should  be  referred  to  the  Home  Office  more 
than  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  would  be  a  matter 
of  drafting,  would  it  not  ? — ^It  seems  to  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  promoters  that  the  Bill,  if  passed, 
should  be  administered  by  the  Home  Office,  and 
therefore  I  certainly  think  that  wy  question  of 
drafting  should  be  referred  to  the  Home  Office. 

2710.  Clause  14  says  this:  "A  first  or  second 
class  certificate  granted  to  an  engineer  under  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  be  deemed  to  be  equivalent  to 
a  first  class  certificate  granted  under  this  Act." 
In  your  opinion,  did  not  the  framers  of  the  Bill 
mean  by  that  not  to  compel  a  man  to  pass  a  second 
examination? — I  think  it  means  that  a  man 
should  be  allowed  under  the  Bill  to  take  charge 
of  a  land  engine  or  boiler  if  he  has  either  a  first  or 
second  class  certificate  under  the  Merchant  Ship- 
T>ing  Act — that  the  first  or  second  class  certificate 
is  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  certificates 
under  the  Bill. 

2711.  Then  it  would  be  that  a  second  class  cer- 
0.24. 
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tificate  under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  would 
be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  he  was  competent 
to  take  charge  of  any  engines  or  boilers  on  land. 
Now  you  referred  to  Report  No.  1204  with  regard 
to  the  explosion  of  a  boiler  at  Messrs.  Southern 
and  Richardson's  cutlery  works,  Sheffield.  Might 
I  ask  whether  it  was  thought  by  the  Board  or 
Trade  that  that  was  an  accident  or  that  it  could 
have  been  prevented  ? — ^I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
case  under  the  Boilers  Explosion  Act  that  was 
an  accident — ^not  one. 

2712.  I  see  that  in  Appendix  D  it  says :  "  The 
causes  of  these  explosions  have  been  clearly  ascer- 
tained, and  in  no  case  has  an  explosion  been 
attributed  to  unavoidable  accident''? — ^That  is 
a  mere  repetition  of  what  I  have  said  in  almost 
every  report  that  I  have  metde.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  im.avoidable  accident.  Not  one  of 
those  cases  has  been  due  to  unavoidable  accident. 

2713.  In  your  evidence  last  year  you  gave  the 
total  of  explosions  from  1882  to  1900  ?— Do  you 
mean  the  evidence  before  Mr.  Penn's  Committee  ? 

2714.  Tes.  On  page  3  (Q.  23)  of  that  evidence 
you  say  that  there  were  222  cases,  and  that  165 
out  of  the  222  woidd  have  been  prevented  if  the 
boilers  had  been  periodically  examined  by  com- 
petent persons  ? — Tes. 

2715.  Would  such  a  qualification  as  it  is  sought, 
to  establish  under  this  Bill  meet  the  idea  that  you 
had  before  your  mind  when  you  made  that  state- 
ment ? — No.     It  was  a  different  thing  altogether. 

2716.  Did  you  mean  if  a  competent  person 
examined  the  boiler  every  day? — No.  I  meant 
if  the  boilers  were  inspected  periodically  by  some 
competent  person.  I  did  not  mean  at  all  that 
every  boiler  was  to  be  in  charge  of  some  certifi- 
oated  person. 

2717.  You  meant  a  yearly  inspection? — ^I 
meant  whatever  period  might  be  determined 
upon,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  under  the  more  or 
less  constant  supervision  of  a  competent  man. 

2718.  You  say  that  many  explosions  have  oc- 
curred from  ignorance  or  thoughtlessness  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. There  is  abundant  proof  of  it,  I 
think. 

2719.  Would  this  Bill  in  its  demand  for  pro- 
perly qualified  persons  not  obviate  this  igno- 
rance ? — I  think  that  it  is  very  much  a  matter  of 
opinion.     It  might. 

Mr.  Jacohy, 

2720.  I  take  it  from  your  evidence  that  you 
approve  of  the  certification  of  engineers  as  regards 
the  mercantile  marine  ? — Most  emphatically. 

2721.  And  you  have  found  it  to  be  an  advan- 
tage to  that  service  ? — Certainly. 

2722.  In  the  interests  of  the  safety  of  all  con- 
cerned ? — ^Yes. 

2723.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  regards 
any  difficulty  that  might  arise  with  regard  to  the 
certification  of  land  engines  and  boilers  P — ^I 
think  that  if  the  policy  were  determined  upon, 
no  difficulty  ought  to  arise  as  to  proper  examina^ 
tion  and  certification. 

2724.  Have  you  any  fear  of  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  being  obtained  to  pass  examina- 

T  tions  ? 
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tionsP — ^It  depends,  of  courae,  on  the  nature  of 
the  examination  fixed  upon. 

2725.  You  suggest  that  the  examination  should 
be  under  the  Home  Office  P — ^Tes,  for  land  boilers, 
certainly. 

2726.  And  you  would  suggest  an  alteration  in 
the  BillP — ^Tes.  I  think  that  when  you  were 
speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Bill 
these  were  the  words  that  you  used:  "Mr. 
Jacoby  said  it  was  the  intention  of  the  promoters 
that  marinc'shipping  should  be  excepted  from  the 
Bill." 

2727.  Quite  so,  and  you  have  expressed  the 
opinion  to  the  Committee  that,  if  there  are  to  be 
any  alterations  in  respect  of  marine  boilers  or 
canal  boilers,  they  ought  to  come  under  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Act  ? — Not  quite  that.  I  think 
that  canal  Doats,  barges  and  craft  of  that  kind 
should,  if  it  is  decided  to  extend  the  principles  of 
this  Bill  to  them,  come  under  the  Home  Office 
and  not  under  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  that  all 
registered  vessels  and  all  vessels  carrying  passen- 
gers, whether  on  rivers  or  lakes  or  wherever  they 
are,  should  be  under  the  Board  of  Trade. 

2728.  And  if  there  was  any  extension  with  re- 
gard to  that,  it  would  come  better  as  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  P — ^Tes,  that 
would  avoid  confusion. 

2729.  Is  a  steam  barge  a  registered  steam 
vessel  P — ^I  think  that  some  of  the  larger  ones 
that  trade  in  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  are  regis- 
tered, but  usually  they  are  not  registered. 

2730.  They  need  not  employ  certificated  engi- 
neers ? — No. 

2731.  With  regard  to  a  question  that  Sir  John 
Brunner  has  raised,  can  you  give  us  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  boilers  and  engines  that 
would  be  affected  by  this  Bill,  taking  into  account 
the  exemptions  in  the  measure  P — I  cannot  give 
any  estimate  that  would  be  of  the  smallest  ser- 
vice to  you. 

2732.  Tou  cannot  P — ^I  cannot.  The  Home 
Office  may  be  able  to  provide  you  with  that  infor- 
mation. 

2733.  Has  it  been  your  experience  with  the 
men  coming  imder  your  department  that  the 
principle  of  certification  has  really  guaranteed 
competency  P — So  far  as  it  can  be  guaranteed  by 
examination  and  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  man's 
ability,  I  think  that  it  has  done  so, 

2734.  From  your  experience  are  certificated 
men  better  than  men  who  do  not  hold  certifi- 
cates P — ^I  answer  that  rather  reluctantly,  because 
the  figures  before  me  are  almost  equally  favour- 
able to  the  uncertificated  men  in  the  mercantile 
marine  as  to  the  certificated  ones.  I  think  that 
in  a  good  many  vessels  where  certificated  engi- 
neers are  act  required,  certificated  engineers  are 
actually  employed,  and  the  conduct  of  the  men, 
whether  certificated  or  uncertificated,  is  admir- 
able. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson, 

2735.  With  reference  to  the  statement  that 
you  have  put  in,  I  observe  that  from  1890  to  1899 


Sir  Tlwmas  Wrigktaon — continued. 

there  has  been  a  constant  reduction  of  the  cases. 
The  percentage  due  to  ignorance  or  neglect  has 
been  reduced  very  largely,  namely,  from  29*16 
in  1890  and  3461  per  cent,  in  1893-94  to  11*86  in 
1899-1900  P— Yes.  With  fluctuations  there  has 
certainly  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  number 
of  cases  due  to  the  ignorance  or  neglect  of  atten- 
dants. 

2736.  In  the  case  of  1899-1900  the  total  num- 
ber is  59,  and  how  many  of  those  were  accidents 
which  took  place  on  steam  vessels? — ^I  have  not 
a  table  prepared  showing  that,  but  it  is  all  in- 
cluded in  my  annual  report.  Every  steam  vessel 
is  distinguisned  from  the  other  cases. 

2737.  I  have  counted  them  up,  and  they  seem 
to  be  about  half  P — I  cannot  tell  you  now,  but  I 
will  hand  in  a  return  if  you  like. 

2738.  I  should  like  to  know  the  proportion  of 
steam  vessels.  Out  of  the  59  a  certain  number 
were  steam  vessels,  and  I  wish  to  know  what  the 
number  wasP — Certainly. 

2739.  If  you  could  extend  it,  not  only  to  1899 
and  1900,  but  to  each  year  I  should  be  gladP — 
That  can  quite  easily  be  done.  {See  Appendix 
No.  6.) 

Sir  John  Brunner. 

2740.  On  behalf  of  Mr.  Galloway  I  want  to 
ask  whether  you  would  be  good  enough  to  define 
more  clearly  what  you  mean  by  '^  an  unavoidable 
accident"? — I  take  "unavoidable  accident"  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  If  it  is  due  to  the 
carelessness  or  neglect  or  incompetence  of  any- 
body, I  do  not  call  it  an  accident,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  I  should  care  to  give  the  Oomnrittee  a 
precise  definition. 

2741.  An  unavoidable  accident  means  one  that 
is  due  to  carelessness? — ^I  think  not.  The  only 
thing  that  I  can  imagine  is  something  occurring 
outside  the  boiler.  For  instance,  if  a  cnimney  fell 
down  and  damaged  the  boiler  and  an  explosion 
occurred  in  consequence :  I  might  be  inclined  to 
say  that  that  really  was  an  unavoidable  accident, 
but  I  cannot  think  of  anything  else  at  the 
moment. 

2742.  I  think  that  we  agree  upon  that.  Tou 
do  not  want  to  go  farther  with  the  definition? 
— ^I  think  not. 

ChairTnan. 

2743.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  certain 
questions  have  been  put  in  regard  to  the  action 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Are  tiiere  any  of  those 
questions  that  you  specially  wish  to  refer  toP — 
Yes.  With  the  permission  of  the  Committee,  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  a  few  statements  that  have 
been  made  in  regard  to  my  Department.  I  think 
that  it  would  help  the  Committee  possibly  if  I 
refer  to  this  very  case — 1204 — ^which  we  have 
been  discussing.  One  of  the  witnesses  on  the 
21st  June — ^Mr.  Carey — after  it  had  been  pointed 
out  to  him  what  a  bad  accident  it  was,  said,  **  I 
know.  It  was  most  serious,  and  if  the  boiler  had 
been  inspected  by  a  boiler  insurance  company  it 
would  not  have  been  without  fusible  plugs  to 
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begin  with,  and  it  would  not  have  been  without 
dead-weight  valves  in  the  second  place,  and  it 
would  never  have  got  short  of  water  under  pres- 
sure." I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  that  boiler  was  actually  inspected  and  in- 
sured by  the  Engine  Boiler  and  Employers'  Lia- 
bility Insurance  Company,  and  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  to  point  out  a  case  of  that  kind  when  I  notice 
it. 

2744.  Is  there  any  other  case? — On  page  15 
of  the  Evidence,  one  gentleman,  who  I  must  say 
rather  amused  me  by  some  parts  of  his  evidence, 
Mr.  Hiller,  spoke  rather  contemptuously  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  certificates,  and  he  said  that  he 
did  not  believe  in  them,  and  that  they  were  ob- 
tained mostly  by  cram.  I  altogether  dissent  from 
that  view.  I  think  that  there  is  no  certificate 
granted  to  anybody  that  is  less  easily  obtained 
by  cram.  He  went  on  to  say  at  page  19,  ^'I 
would  find  out  in  a  few  minutes  what  the  man 
was.''  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  do  not  pretend  to  any  omniscience  of  that 
bort.  We  do  not  settle  whether  a  man  is  a  good 
engineer  or  not  simply  by  looking  at  him  for  a 
few  minutes.  We  not  only  test  his  professional 
qualifications,  but  inquire  most  carefully  into  his 
character,  as  regards  his  ability,  the  way  in  which 
he  has  conducted  himself,  his  sobriety,  and  every- 
thing else  before  we  dream  of  letting  him  go  up 
for  a  certificate.  Then  on  page  28,  Question  534, 
and  the  following,  there  seems  to  be  some  impres- 
sion that  the  Board  of  Trade  grants  certificates  to 
firemen.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Board  of  Trade 
do  not  grant  certificates  to  firemen  at  all. 

2745.  To  stokers  on  board  ship? — ^We  do  next 
grant  certificates  to  firemen  or  stokers  at  all.  At 
page  37,  when  Colonel  Price  was  under  examina- 
tion, he  was  speakine  of  the  first  issue  of  certifi- 
cates by  the  Board  of  Trade  some  years  ago,  and 
he  said,  "  I  believe  that  a  certain  amount  of  harm 
was  done  by  giving  wholesale  certificates  of  com- 
petency.** Now  tne  Board  of  Trade  never  did 
anything  of  the  sort.  They  never  gave  wholesale 
certificates  of  competency.  They  have  never 
granted  a  single  certificate  of  competency  with- 
out careful  examination,  and  without  satisfying 
themselves  that  the  man  was  fit  to  receive  that 
certificate. 


Chairman — continued. 

2746.  Perhaps  on  that  point,  as  you  have  men- 
tioned it,  you  would  be  good  enough  to  say  what 
course  the  Board  of  Trade  took  under  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Act  in  respect  of  the  men  who 
were  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  engaged 
upon  ships,  the  engineers  of  which  had  to  be 
certificated  subsequent  to  the  passing  of  the  ActP 
— ^They  granted  certificates  of  service,  which  is 
inevitable  with  a  new  proposal,  but  that  is  a 
difEerent  thing  to  a  certificate  of  competency,  and 
the  statement  made  was  that  the  Board  of  Tiade 
issued  wholesale  certificates  of  competency. 

2747.  I  thought  that  there  was  a  little  mis- 
understanding?— Then  it  was  said  a  little  further 
on:  "The  men  are  put  through  a  very  long 
examination,  a  great  part  of  which  could  be  dis- 
pensed with."  I  take  exception  to  that.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  examinations  are  long  and  that 
a  great  part  of  them  could  be  dispensed  with. 

2748.  What  is  the  reference  to  that?— Page  39 

(U.  726). 

2749.  Is  there  any  other  case? — ^I  have 
scarcely  had  time  to  read  carefully  through 
the  rest  of  the  evidence ;  but  I  think  some  confu- 
sion may  perhaps  arise  with  regard  to  a  statement 
of  one  of  the  witnesses  on  page  65.  He  gave  a 
description  of  a  deputation  that  came  to  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1895,  and 
described  certain  promises  that  Mr.  Bryce  made. 
Now  when  Mr.  Bryce  was  at  the  Board  oi  Trade  in 
1895  it  is  true  that  early  in  the  year  he  received  a 
private  and  informal  deputation,  while  Mr. 
Ritchie,  the  present  Home  Secretary,  received  a 
formal  deputation  from  the  Trades  Unions  later 
in  the  same  year. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

2760.  Was  he  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  1896? — ^He  was  the  President  who  received 
the  later  and  formal  deputation  in  that  year. 

2751.  It  must  have  been  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year,  because  a  Liberal  Government  was  in  office? 
— Yes,  I  know  that  he  received  the  later  deputa- 
tion— ^that  is  my  point,  and  he  promised,  I  tnink,. 
that  he  would  communicate  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  see  what  could  be  done. 


Mr.  William  Bbace,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 

2752.  You  are  Miners'  Agent  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  South  Wales  Miners'  Federation  ? — I 
am. 

2753.  And  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain,  are 
you  not? — ^Yes. 

2754.  You  have  worked  underground  for  13 
years,  and  for  11  years  you  have  held  the  position 
of  miners'  agent  m  South  Wales  ? — ^Yes. 

2755.  That  is  a  period  of  24  years  in  all? — 
Yes. 

2756.  In  giving  evidence  with  regard  to  this 
Bill,  you  do  so  in  both  of  your  capacities  as  a 
practical  miner  and  as  an  agent? — ^Yes,  and  as 
an  agent  for  the  engine  men  as  well,  because  the 
engine  men  are  embraced  by  the  federation 
that  I  represent. 

0.24. 


CAair?mzn— continued. 

2757.  The  engine  men  in  South  Wales  are 
associated    with  the  Miners'  Federation? — ^Yes. 

2758.  Have  you  anything  that  you  would  wish 
to  say  specially  in  respect  of  the  men  employed 
on  winding  engines  at  collieries? — Yes.  The 
point  that  I  wim  to  speak  upon  first,  and  more 
particularly,  is  that  of  persons  who  would  be  in 
charge  of  colliery  winding  engines.  As  is  well 
known  to  those  who  have  a  knowledge  of  colliery 
work,  thousands  of  underground  workers  every 
day  have  to  trust  their  lives  and  limbs  to  the  per- 
sons in  charge  of  the  winding  engines  for  lowering 
the  men  to  uie  mines  and  for  bringing  them  back 
again.  These  engine  winders  are  appointed  by 
the  employers  without  consultation  or  reference 
at  all  to  us  or  to  the  men,  and  it  is  therefore  con- 
sidered by  both  the  miners  and  the  engine  men 
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(and  the  miners  especially)  that  it  would  be 
desirable  that  some  such  test  as  is  sug- 
gested or  is  proposed  in  this  Bill  should 
be  conducted  to  prove  the  efficiencyl  of  the 
engine  winders  before  such  responsibility  is 
given  to  them.  I  am  not  here  to  make  any 
ciiarges  against  the  employers  or  the  engine 
Wrights,  or  mechanics,  or  officials,  who  have  ap- 
pointed up  to  now  the  engine  winders.  Person- 
ally I  believe  that  they  have  appointed  the  best 
men  that  they  could  to  those  positions.  But 
whilst  stating  that  it  is  only  fair  for  me  to  say 
that,  in  some  instances,  inexperienced  men  have 
been  appointed  as  winding  engine  drivers  with 
disastrous  results.  I  may  be  pardoned  from  quot- 
ing from  the  report  of  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Martin,  the 
mines  inspector  for  the  South  Western  District, 
which  would  include  Monmouthshire. 

2759.  In  what  year  is  the  report?— 1891.  "  On 
September  25th  at  the  South  Griffin  Colliery, 
Blaina,  John  Lancaster  and  Company,  the  relief 
engineman,  having  taken  charge  of  the  engine, 
was  letting  ten  men  down  in  the  morning,  and, 
in  some  way  mistaking  his  indicator  by  a  stroke, 
bumped  the  cage  sharply  on  the  bottom,  injuring 
and  shaking  six  more  or  less,  although,  fortu- 
nately, none  of  them  seriouslv."  The  point  I 
would  make  is  that  that  was  done  by  the  relief 
engineman— not  by  the  regular  winding  engine- 
man — and  I  do  not  tliink  it  is  unfair  to  assume 
that,  had  this  proposal  of  certificates  then  been 
in  operation,  a  man  who  was  inexperienced  as  he, 
from  my  standpoint,  would  be,  would  not  have 
been  allowed  to  have  been  in  charge  of  that  en- 
gine, and  therefore  there  would  not  have  been 
that  accident. 

2760.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  the  special 
knowledge  or'abilitv  of  what  that  man  was.  Al- 
though he  is  descriuod  as  a  lelief  engineman,  he 
may  have  been  a  perfectly  ijualilied  person? — 
1  only  draw  my  own  infcrcTice,  which  I  hope  is 
not  unfair.     I  ao  not  know  the  man. 

2761.  Tou  have  no  special  knowledge  of  the 
case  to  lead  you  to  inform  the  Committee  that  h»^ 
wfis  an  unnualified  man? — ^No,  I  dc  not  declare 
that.  I  only  draw  the  inference.  I  do  not  give 
the  names  advisedly,  but  I  can  give  names  if 
necessary.  There  is  the  case  of  a  man  under  this 
same  firm  who  was  appointed  winding  engineman 
at  the  Lower  Deep  Colliery,  Blaina,  about  two 
;^ears  ago.  This  man  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
winding  engine  at  the  pit.  Through  not  being 
au  experienced  man,  he  drew  the  cage  up  into  the 
sheave,  and  it  was  thrown  either  over  or  past  the 
engine  house  into  a  truck  that  was  on  the  colliery 
siding.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  was  no  one 
riding  in  the  cage  at  the  time,  and,  although  there 
were  a  number  of  people  working  about  the  col- 
liery at  their  work,  no  one  was  hurt,  but  when 
the  evening  came  the  miners  had  a  mass  meeting, 
and  they  dccliiied  to  go  down  again  if  this  man 
was  again  placed  in  charge  of  the  winding  engine. 
Couseqaently,  he  was  dismissed.  There  is  just 
one  other  case  and  that  is  the  case  of  a  man  who 
was  appointed  engino  winder  in  the  place  of  the 
regular  man  in  charge,  at  the  Qarn  Colliery, 
Blaenavon.  This  man's  regular  occupation  was 
that  of  a  fitter  at  the  colliery,  bui,  as  an  engineer 
or  as  an  engine  driver  was  i**  lired  he  was 
brought  from   the  fitting  sho-       ^A  placed  ixv 
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charge  of  this  engine ;  and,  as  .a  consequence  of 
his  want  of  knowledge  of  winding  engine  work, 
he  had  an  over-winding  accident.  This  hap- 
pened in  the  month  of  Januar}'  of  this  year.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  in  this  case  also  no  one  was 
hurt,  but  the  men  in  that  case  also  liad  a  meeting 
and  declined  to  trust  themselves  to  his  care,  and, 
as  he  refused  to  go  back  to  the  fitting  shop,  he 
left  the  employment  of  the  Blaenavon  Company. 
Ihis  man  I  know  well  personally,  and,  had  he 
been  trained  for  the  position  of  winding-engine 
driver,  I  am  certain  that  he  would  have  made  a 
good  man,  because  he  is  certainly  above  the 
average  in  intelligence  and  education  also. 

Sir  John  Brunner, 

2762.  Is  he  steady? — ^Very ;  but,  of  course,  he 
had  not  had  the  experience.  Now  the  point  with 
me  is  this — that  if  the  principle  of  certificates 
were  in  operation  as  pnjposed  by  the  Bill,  he 
would  have  had  an  opportunity  of  being  trained 
on  purpose  to  get  the  certificate,  and  when  there 
was  an  opening  for  a  winding  engine  driver  he 
would  have  been  trained,  and  he  would  have  had 
his  certificate,  and  there  would  not  have  been  this 
accident.  I  have  a  number  of  cases  here,  of  over- 
winding accidents,  which  I  oould  name,  but  I  do 
not  know  that  it  will  help.  If  you  like  I  will  put 
them  in. 

Chairman. 

2763.  We  cannot  have  them  put  in.  If  you 
wish  to  you  can  refer  to  them? — 1  will  content 
myself  with  the  three  I  have  mentioned.  They 
will  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  what  I  desire  to 
put  before  the  Committee.  Thesle  convey  the 
same  principle 

2764.  Perhaps  if  you  have  more  that  you  can 
^ve  the  details  of  you  had  better  bring  them  out 
now? — "Noy  I  do  not  think  I  need  give  the  cietails 
other  than  the  fact  of  the  accident,  and  the  name 
of  the  man  and  the  name  of  the  firm. 

2765.  I  think  it  would  be  more  convenient  if 
you  would  go  on  as  you  were  doing,  and  give  us 
any  particular  cases  that  you  have  ? — The  trouble 
with  me  has  been  this— that  I  only  had  a  few 
days*  notice  with  regard  to  giving  evidence  be- 
fore the  Committee,  and  therefore  there  has  not 
been  that  opportunity  that  I  should  like  to  have 
hetd  to  go  round  the  collieries  and  schedule  the 
cases  that  I  could  have  produced  in  proper  order. 
Acting  upon  those  cases,  I  have  summarised  my 
reasons  for  giving  evidence  in  favour  of  certifi- 
cates for  men  in  charge  of  colliery  winding 
engines.  The  first  would  be  that  it  woiild 
be  a  greater  protection  to  the  lives  and 
limbs  of  our  workmen;  secondly,  that  it 
would  tend  to  greater  efficiency  among  the 
winding  enginemen  themselves  as  a  whole; 
thirdly,  it  would  prevent  other  than  pro- 
perly qualified  men  being  employed  at  such 
responsible  work  as  winding-engine  work; 
fourthly,  it  would  make  properly  qualified  men 
exercise  every  care  and  precaution,  seeing  that, 
for  any  negligence,  they  would  be  liable  to  have 
their  certificates  suspended  or  cancelled,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Bill ;  fifthly,  it  would  be  placing 
no  hardship  on,  or^  doing  an  injustice  to,  anyone, 
for  the  employers,  as  well  as  the  workmen,  are 
anxious  to  have  the  best  class  of  enginemen  onlv 
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to  fiU  tliis  responsible  position ;  and,  sixthly,  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  way  of  testing,  without  risk- 
ing life  and  property,  whether  the  men  who  are 
to  be  appointed  winding-engine  drivers  are  pro- 
perly Gained  for  3uch  work.  Those  are  my 
reasons  for  giving  evidence  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
posals emb(^€rd  in  the  Bill.  1  may  be  allowed 
to  say  that  I  was  sitting  here  yesterday,  and  I 
heard  a  question,  and  as  a  result  of  that  question 
(I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  in  order)  I  have  put 
one  down  on  my  paper  by  way  of  answer.  I  will 
propound  the  proposition,  and  I  will  give  the 
answer  if  I  may. 

2766.  You  have  not  put  it  on  your  proof,  so 
that  I  cannot  ask  you  about  it,  but  if  you  have 
anything  to  add  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it? — ^I 
desire  to  demonstrate  how  the  granting  of  cer- 
tificates to  winding  engine  men  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  employers  in  case  of  dispute.  We 
had  a  case  at  New  Tredegar,  under  the  Powell 
DufEryn  Company,  in  the  early  months  of  this 
rear.  The  engine  men  at  those  collieries  were 
idle  over  a  wage  question,  and  men  were  brought 
from  other  collieries  to  talvc  charge  of  the  winding 
engines  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  winders, 
who  were  out. 

Sir  John  Brunner. 

2767.  Were  all  the  men. out?— All  the  engine 
men. 

2768.  Not  the  hewers? — ^No,  not  the  miners. 
But  when  the  miners,  upon  investigation,  found 
that,  in  their  judgment,  the  men  who  were  to 
be  placed  in  charge  of  the  winding  engine  to 
lower  them  down  and  to  bring  them  up  again 
were  inexperienced  and  incompetent,  they  de- 
clined to  go  down  to  work,  and  consequently  the 
whole  of  the  New  Tredegar  collieries  were  idle. 
Now,  if  the  principle  of  granting  certificates 
to  competent  men  was  in  operation,  the  men  who 
would  be  placed  in  ohai^e  of  these  engines  would 
be  certificated^  and  '^therefore  competent,  and 
the  miners,  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  would  have 
worked  and  not  been  idle,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
New  Tredegar  that  I  have  just  quoted. 

Chairman. 

2769.  It  is  obvious   that  these  outside  men 
brought  in  to  do  this  work  were  brought  in  to 
meet  an  emergency,  but  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
^ncy  happening,  such  as  that  which  you  have 
described,  would  there  be  an  unlimited  supply 
of  certificated  men  to  fall  back  upon  P — For  wind- 
ing engines,   I    think   there   would.      If    the 
experience  that  we  have  had  in  connection  with 
mining  certificates  is  a  fair  criterion  to  go  by, 
we  have  hundreds  of  colliers  working  at  the  coal 
face  at  this  moment  who  hold  first  class  certifi- 
cates, who  are  entitled,  according  to  qualification, 
to  manage  collieries,  but  who  cannot  get  collieries 
to  manage,  and  the  granting  of  certificates  in  that 
case  has  been  a  direct  encouragement  for  the 
men  to  qualify  for  them,  and  consequently  it  has 
produced  more  men  than  are  required.     I  rather 
think  it  is  a  fair  basis  of  argument,  and  I  imagined 
from  that  experience  that  if  certificates  were 
panted  to  winding  engine  men,  which  is  about 
the  highest  class  of  work  which  can  be  i^ven  to 
enginemen  of  collieries,  it  would  be  a  direct  in- 
ducement for  every  engine  man  at  the  collieries 
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to  work  biiyiajf  up  to  got  the  certificate  that  would 
entitie  him  to  do  what  is  called  this  extra  skilled 
work. 

2770.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  else? — 
There  is  another  point  that  I  would  like  to  add, 
and  that  is  in  connection  with  men  coming  to 
do  coilieiy  locomotive  work  from  railways.     In- 
stead of  hauling  the  trucks  about  with  horses, 
in  some  large  collieries  they  do  it  with  steam 
power,  and  sometimes  there  would  be  an  old  rail- 
way engine  man  who  would  come  to  the  colliery 
to  get   work.     In  the  case  of   the  granting  of 
certificates  there  would    be    no    objection,    be 
cause  he  would  be  ct^mjietent  enough  to  take  a 
certificate  by  examination,  and  if  not  by  examina* 
tion  under  the  Bill  as  proposed  by  section  2  of 
clause  8 :  "  A  person  who  produces  to  a  Secretary 
of  State  testimonials  from  at  least  two  personSi 
which  satisfy  the  Secretary  of  State  that  he  is 
in  point  oi  character,  knowledge,  physical  ability, 
and  experience,  fit  to  receive  a  second  class  cer- 
tificate under  this  Act,  shall  on  so  satisfying  a 
Secretary  of  State,  be  entitled  to  receive  a  second 
class  certificate."    Therefore  the  Bill  provides  for 
a  case  of  that  kind.     There  is  only  one  other  point 
that  I  would  like  to  make  upon  this,  and  that  is 
that  the  Government  inspector's  reports  as  to 
the  numbers  of  over-winding  accidents  will  not 
be  quite  a  fair  criterion  to  go  by,  because^  the 
mines  inspectors  only  report  accidents  of  this  or 
any  other  character  that  result  in  injury  to  the 
men,  or  in  loss  of  life.     Therefore  there  may 
be  in  a  coal  field  such  as  ours  huhdreds  of  acci- 
dents from  over-winding,   and  things  of  that 
kind,  and  there  would  not  be  a  word  about  them 
in  the  report  unless  someone  was  h\irt.     I  say  that 
because  I  notice  in  one  of  the  inspector's  reports 
that  the  inspector  compliments  this  class  of  men, 
and  I  think  very  properly  compliments  this  class 
of  men,  upon  the  amount  of  care  that  they  exer- 
cise, but  in  case  that  may  be  accepted  as  the 
report  dealing  with  all  cases,  I  desire  to  put  in 
the  fact  that  the  inspector  does  not  report  cases 
of  over- winding  unless  someone  is  hurt  or  some- 
one is  killed.     I  have  not  put  in  my  case  anything 
about  boiler  explosions  because  at  the  time  I  had 
not  been  able  to  get  the  necessary  information, 
but  since  I  have  come  to  London  I  nave  been  able 
to  get  some  information  dealing  with  this,  which 
I  would  like  to  put  in. 

2771.  What  ao  you  wish  to  say  in  respect  of 
explosions  in  connection  with  boilers  at  pitneads? 
— ^I  have  an  official  copy  of  a  Board  of  Trade 
inquiry  held  at  Cardifif  on  the  30th  June,  1892, 
to  investigate  a  boiler  explosion  at  the  Cwmam- 
mon  Colliery.  No  one  was  hurt,  but  it  is  a  case 
of  negligence,  which  I  think  would  show  the 
necessity  of  having  certificates  for  men  who  hold 
these  responsible  positions.  The  explosion  was 
due  to  shortness  of  water  in  the  boiler,  allowing 
the  bottom  plates  of  the  shell,  which  were  exposed 
to  thjB  fire,  to  become  overheated,  until  the  plate 
which  failed  was  so  reduced  in  strength  that  the 
ordinary  boiler  pressure  fractured  the  plate.  It 
appears  by  the  evidence  (I  will  put  it  in  shortly, 
and  I  can  extend  it  if  necessary)  that  a  man  by 
the  name  of  William  Hancock  was  in  charge 
of  the  boiler  up  to  2  o'clock.  At  2  o'clock  another 
shift  would  come  on,  when  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Haltham  would  take  charge.  About  twenty 
minutes  after  the  afternoon  man,  Haltham,  had 
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taken  charge  of  the  boiler,  the  explosion  occurred, 
and  although  Hancock  gives  the  evidence  that 
there  was  1^  inches  of  water  in  the  glass  water 
gauge,  equal  to  80  inches  in  the  boiler,  at  2  p.m., 
the  examiuor,  whose  name  is  Bobert  Major,  who 
examines  on  behalf  of  the  Home  Office,  does  not 
accept  thai. 

2772.  You  mean  that  he  does  not  accept  the 
accuracy  of  that  statement? — Quite  so,  and  he 
certifies. 

2773.  Will  you  just  read  the  words  of  the  find- 
ing?— ^It  is  rather  long.  These  are  his  general 
remarks :  "  The  explosion  was  due  to  short- 
ness of  water  in  the  boiler,  allowing  the  bottom 
plates  of  the  shell,  which  were  exposed  to  the  fire, 
to  become  overheated,  until  the  plate  which  failed 
was  so  reduced*  in  strength  tnat  the  ordinary 
boiler  pressure  fractured  the  plate."  That  is  the 
finding.  Now,  the  point  that  I  would  venture  to 
make  is  this :  If  certificates  were  in  operation,  the 
man  Hancock,  before  he  left  the  work,  would  be 
sure  to  see  that  his  boilers  were  in  proper  order, 
or,  at  least  that  the  man,  Haltham,  before  he 
accepted  responsibility  for  the  boiler,  would  see 
that  everything  was  in  order,  or  oiherwise  he 
might  get  his  certificate  suspended  or  cancelled. 

2774.  Perhaps  you  would  explain  how  you 
would  make  it  certain  that  the  mere  possession  on 
the  part  of  these  two  individuals  of  certificates 
would  have  had  that  efEect? — ^The  Bill  provides 
that,  in  case  of  any  wrong  doing,  upon  inquiry, 
the  Board  of  Trade  or  the  Home  Office,  or  who- 
ever would  be  the  authority,  would  have  power 
to  suspend  or  cancel  the  man's  certificate.  Now 
suppose  a  man  gets  a  boiler  blown  up  at  a  pit,  he 
may  go  20  or  50  nules  (it  is  only  a  question  of 
degree)  and  get  put  on  again,  but  if  he  had  his 
certificate  cancelled  he  would  know  that  he  could 
not  get  put  on,  and  it  would  be  a  direct  encourage- 
ment to  the  man  to  exercise  all  the  care  in  his 
power,  so  that,  under  no  circumstances  would  he 
get  his  certificate  cancelled  or  suspended. 

2775.  But  the  mere  possession  of  a  certificate 
would  not  prevent  neglect  occurring  at  times  ? — 
Only  in  that  sense — ^that  a  man  would  feel  his 
responsibility  more  than  without  his  certificate, 
because  without  a  certificate,  he  may  get  put  on, 
although  he  may  have  had  an  accident,  whereas, 
if  certifioates  were  ih.e^  order,  he  could  not  hope 
to  get  put  on  unless  he  had  his  certificate.  There- 
fore it  would  make  him  more  careful. 

2776.  The  sixth  reason  that  you  gave  to  the 
Committee  as  the  reason  why  you  were  in  favour 
of  this  Bill  was  because  it  is  the  only  way  of 
testing  without  risking  life  and  property,  whedher 
the  men  to  be  appointed  are  properly  tndned  for 
such  responsible  work? — ^Tes. 

2777.  That  responsibility  at  present  rests  on 
the  employer,  does  it  not? — ^Yes. 

2778.  And  the  employer  not  only  considers,  in 
the  selection  of  a  particular  individual  he  em- 
ploys, the  question  of  his  technical  ability,  but 
he  also  considers  other  questions? — Yes. 

2779.  The  questions  of  his  moral  character,  and 
his  steadiness,  and  the  probability  of  his  being  in 
heal^y  and  good  condition,  and  not  liable  to 
sudden  excitement? — ^Yes 

2780.  Do  you  attach  almost  as  much  importance 
to  those  qualifications  as  the  mere  technical  know- 
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ledge  involved  in  the  obtaining  of  a  certificate 
where  presence  of  mind  is  so  absolutely  essential  P 
— ^No,  1  do  not. 

2781.  You  think  that  technical  knowledge  is 
more  important? — ^If  a  man  is  training  to  oe  a 
winding-engineman,  and  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  colliery  mechanic  to  have  one  or  two  or  three 
spare  hands,  he  will  have  these  men  carefully 
trained  in  conjunction  with  the  old  winding-en- 
gine men,  so  that,  in  case  something  happens,  the 
men  will  be  there  ready  to  do  the  work.  If  cer- 
tificates were  in  operation  the  man  must  be  com- 
petent and  pass  his  examination.  As  it  is  now, 
if  they  are  rushed  a  bit  for  men,  there  is  no  power 
to  prevent  their  putting  anyone  in.  I  would  not 
like  to  say  that  they  do  it  unless  they  are  hard 
pushed,  but  that  they  do  it  is  demonstrated  very 
clearly  by  the  overwinding  accidents  I  have 
namea. 

2782.  You  attach  more  importance  to  technical 
knowledge  than  you  do  to  the  moral  character 
of  the  man  I  may  take  it? — No,  I  could  not  put 
it  in  that  way.  The  technical  knowledge  would 
not  prevent  his  being  a  moral  man.  I  Ihink  the 
man  who  had  the  technical  knowledge  would  be 
the  man  most  likely  to  be  the  most  moral  man. 

2783.  You  think  that  what  is  needed  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  features? — ^Yes.  I  think 
that  you  woidd  have  a  better  class  of  man  than 
without  the  certificates.  It  is  only  the  very  best 
class  of  men  who  can  go  in  for  certificates  for  mine 
managei's,  and  they  are  a  very  good  class  of  men 
indeed. 

Sir  Thomas  WrigfUson, 

2784.  Have  you  read  the  exemptions  that  are 
given  in  clause  4  of  the  Bill  ? — Yes. 

2785.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  desirable  thing  to 
exempt  from  a  Bill  of  this  kind  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  boilers  as  would  be  included  under  the 
agricultural  interests  ? — ^Personally,  I  am  not  in 
favour  of  exempting  at  all,  but  I  know  eo  little 
of  that  phase  of  the  question  that  I  would  not  like 
to  express  an  opinion. 

278G.  You  have  no  idea  as  to  the  relative  num- 
bers of  engines  and  boilers  employed  in  the  agri- 
cultural interest — ^road  traction  engines  and 
steam  rollers — as  compared  with  those  that  come 
under  the  Act? — ^No,  I  have  not. 

2787.  I  suppose  that  accidents  are  becoming 
more  rare  from  over- winding  than  formerly? — 
The  men  are  much  better  educated  now  than 
they  were,  and  science  has  made  it  much  more 
safe  to  work  engines,  and  a  better  class  of  engine 
with  greater  control  over  it  has  been  invented. 

2788.  Appliances  have  been  invented  for  an- 
ticipating the  dangers  of  over- winding  ? — ^Yes, 
but  I  woTild  like  to  say  that,  no  matter  what 
science  may  do,  the  men  will  have  to  be  as  highly 
trained  as  possible.  There  will  always  have  to 
be  the  man's  good  sense  and  tact  and  abilit}'. 
No  matter  what  kind  of  machine  you  have  you 
will  want  a  highly  trained  man  to  control  it. 

2789.  But  you  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
there  were  a  gro^t  many  over-winding  accidents 
which  were  neither  fatal,  nor  produced  any  in- 
jury to  the  persons  in  the  accident.  Now  is  that 
immunity  from  accident  in  these  many  cases  due 
to  appliances  which  have  been  successfully 
adopted  in  winding  engines  which  have  prevented 
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these  accidents  becoming  fatal? — ^I  should  say 
first  that  it  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  no 
one  was  riding  on  the  carriage,  and  that  there 
are  appliances  which,  when  the  cage  goes  up 
into  tiie  sheave,  will  catch  the  cage  from  going 
back,  and  they  act  very  well  in  cases  of  that  kind. 
But  there  are  exceptions.  At  the  colliery  within 
a  mile  of  my  home  a  cage  full  of  men  was  going 
up.  Two  men,  not  having  the  presence  of  mind 
to  stay,  jumped  off  the  carriage  as  they  were 
going  by  and  fell  back  down  the  pit. 

2790.  As  they  were  going  back  you  say. 
Where  did  they  jump  out? — ^As  soon  as  ever  the 
carriage  got  up  by  the  surface  they  jumped  with 
the  hope  of  saving  themselves. 

2791.  The  appliance  does  not  act  until  it  is 
above  the  level  of  the  surface  ? — ^In  the  case  of 
Blaina,  that  I  quoted,  there  was  no  chance  for  the 
appliance  to  act  at  all. 

2792.  But  you  said  that  men  were  killed  by 
jumping  out.  They  jumped  out  at  the  bank 
before  the  apparatus  had  acted  ? — ^Tes. 

2793.  Did  the  apparatus  act? — ^It  did. 

2794.  Therefore  they  were  not  killed  by  over- 
winding, but  they  were  killed  by  jumping  when 
they  need  not  have  jumped? — ^It  is  rather  a  de- 
batable question.  I  would  say  that  it  was  by 
over-winding. 

2795.  I  am  only  coming  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  lessening  of  the  number  of  accidents 
due  to  over-winding  is  not  largely  made  by  the 
appliances  which  have  been  recently  applied  to 
obviate  that  danger? — No.  I  would  say  that  the 
fact  that  the  men  were  not  on  the  carriage  at  the 
time  of  the  over-wind  is  largely  the  reason.  It  is 
unexplainable,  but  fortunately  the  majority  of 
these  over-winding  accidents  happen  when  coal 
is  being  brought  up  and  not  men. 

Adjourned  for  a  short  timc^ 

Mr.  Jaeohy. 

2796.  You  represent  a  large  association  of 
miners  in  South  Wales  ?— Yes,  about  120,000. 

2797.  Have  they  expressed  any  view  upon  the 
Bill  ? — ^Yes.  It  is  upon  their  instruction  that  I 
came  to  give  evidence  before  this  Committee. 

2798.  They  have  instructed  you  to  support  this 
measure  ? — ^Yes. 

2799.  And  their  opinion  is  unanimous  ? — ^Yes. 
They  have  always  been  a  party  to  the  supporting 
of  the  principle  of  this  Bill  at  every  Trades' 
Union  Congress. 

2800.  But  hearing  that  this  Bill  was  before  a 
Select  Committee  they  have  specially  instructed 
you  to  come  here  to  represent  them  ? — ^Yes. 

2801.  In  the  case  of  those  accidents  that  you 
mention  you  believe  that  if  the  persons  in  charge 
had  had  certificates  under  this  Bill,  they  would 
have  been  avoided  ? — A  number  of  them. 

2802.  Bid  you  hear  Mr.  Ellis's  evidence  yester- 
day?—Yes. 

2803.  Did  you  hear  the  figures  that  Mr.  Ellis 
gave  of  over- winding? — ^Yes,  but  I  think  that  he 
sjpoke  only  for  Lancashire. 

2804.  Then  as  regards  South  Wales  those 
figures  are  inaccurate  ? — ^Will  you  please  refresh 
my  memory  by  telling  me  what  they  are  ? 
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2805.  At  any  rate  you  are  satisfied  that  this 
.Bill  woidd  obviate  danger? — ^Yes. 

2806.  And  in  your  opinion  there  is  a  necessity 
for  the  Bill  ?— I  think  so. 

2807.  As  regards  the  question  of  the  difficulty 
of  getting  certificated  men,  if  this  Bill  was  passrd 
do  you  apprehend  there  will  be  any  such  diffi- 
culty ? — None  whatever. 

2808.  Do  you  think  that  there  will  be  a  large 
demand,  on  the  part  of  the  men,  for  certificates  ? 
— V"es.  I  feel  certain  that  there  would  be  a 
larger  number  of  men  holding  certificates  than 
there  woidd  be  winding  engines  ready  for  them 
to  drive. 

.  2809.  So  that  the  supply  would  always  exceed 
the  demand  ? — Always,  I  think. 

2810.  You  do  not  apprehend  that  this  Bill 
would  in  any  way  harass  employers? — ^No,  I 
think  it  would  help  them. 

2811.  And  you  consider  that  the  men  woidd  go 
to  their  work  feeling  more  secure  against  danger 
if  they  knew  that  a  certificated  man  was  in  charge 
of  the  engine  and  was  winding  them  up  and 
down  ? — ^1  es. 

2812.  And,  in  the  interests  of  life  and  limb, 
you  believe  that  this  measure  is  imperative  for 
working  men  ? — L  do. 

Mr.   Wilson, 

2813.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were 
representing  both  the  miners  and  the  enginemen 
of  South  Wales  ?— Yes. 

2814.  And  therefore  you,  not  only  express  the 
desire  of  the  enginemen  that  their  class  should 
be  certificated,  but  you  express  the  desire  of  the 
miners  as  to  their  safety? — ^Yes.  The  miners 
feel  more  strongly  upon  this  matter  than  the 
enginemen  possibly  coidd. 

2815.  They  desire  that  properly  qualified  men 
should  be  at  the  handle  of  the  engine  that  has  to 
bring  them  from  their  work  ? — ^Yee. 

2816.  You  made  reference  to  some  stoppage 
that  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  where 
the  enginemen  stopped  work? — ^Yes,  at  New 
Tredegar. 

2817.  The  miners  were  willing  to  go  to  work? 
—Yes. 

2818.  But  incompetent  men,  in  their  opinion, 
were  sent  to  the  engines  ? — ^That  is  so. 

2819.  They  did  not  object  to  working,  but  they 
objected  to  going  up  and  down  with  men  who 
were  not  conversant  with  the  business? — ^Yes. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  men  went  to  work  that 
morning  and  were  at  the  pit,  but  when  they  saw 
the  engineman  in  charge  to  let  them  down  they 
declined  to  go.  They  said,  ''  No,  the  man  is  an 
incompetent  man."  Some  of  them  knew  him. 
Consequently  the  pit  was  idle  for  three  days. 

2820.  If  they  had  known  that  the  man  had 
passed  an  examination  and  had  proved  his  com- 
petency by  getting  a  certificate  they  would  have 
gone  on  to  work  as  usual  ? — Yes. 

2821.  That  is  your  idea? — ^Yes.  There  was  no 
dispute  with  the  miners  at  all. 

2822.  Looking  at  the  Bill  you  do  not  think  it 
would  be  difficult  for  an  employer  to  get  plenty 
of  certificated  men  to  fill  the  places? — ^No.  I 
cannot  conceive  that  there  would  be  a  difficulty. 

2823.  Neither 
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2823.  Neither  can  you  conceive  the  propriety 
of  men  being  sent  to  engines,  even  in  a  strike^ 
who  were  incompetent  P — No. 

2824.  If  you  were  a  miner  at  a  pit  like  that 
yOu  would  not  like  to  risk  yourself  P — ^No,  and  if 
1  was  leading  those  men  I  should  do  my  level 
best  to  prevent  their  working  under  those  circum- 
stances. 

2825.  You  said  that  a  winding  engine  was  the 
highest  post  that  a  man  could  attain  to  as  an 
engineman  at  a  colliery  P — ^Tes. 

2826.  If  these  certificates  were  in  vogue  the 
men  would  educate  themselves  in  order  to  attain 
the  highest  places  P — ^Tes. 

2827.  And  your  inference  was  that  that  would 
be  a  benefit  to  the  employer  himself  P — Yes,  he 
woidd  have  a  more  highly  trained  body  of  men, 
because  the  men  would  make  all  the  better  haul- 
ing engine  drivers  with  these  certificates  than 
without  them. 

2828.  Is  it  within  your  experience  that  in  a 
very  large  number  of  the  colliery  villages  there 
are  science  classes  that  young  men  attend  P — ^Yes, 
there  is  one  in  the  town  that  I  live  in,  and  a  num- 
ber of  our  miners  especially  have  had  mining 
certificates  through  those  classes. 

2829.  Therefore  men  woidd  not  have  to  edu- 
cate themselves  very  much  beyond  what  they  are 
by  attending  these  science  classes  to  get  certifi- 
cates P — No.  They  take  pride  in  getting  the  cer- 
tificates. 

2830.  It  would  not  be  a  hardship  P — None. 

2831.  You  were  asked  about  men  jumping  out 
of  the  cage  when  it  was  going  up  P — ^Yes. 

2832.  You  have  known  patent  catches  not  act, 
have  you  P — Yes. 

2833.  And  if  you  were  in  that  situation  would 
not  you  jump  out  of  the  cage  P — ^I  would. 

2834.  If  you  were  certain  in  your  mind,  in  a 
ease  of  over-winding,  that  the  patent  catch  would 
act  you  would  sit  still  rather  than  jumpP — ^Yes. 
Uf  course  the  patent  catoh  could  only  act  in  the 
case  of  the  carriage  going  up.  If  the  carriage  is 
going  down  with  the  men  it  could  not  act  at  all, 
and  therefore  the  men  going  down  would  be 
bound  to  be  injured  or  killed. 

2835.  You  mentioned  a  case  where,  a  cage 
going  down,  a  number  of  men  were  injured  P — 
This  was  going  up. 

2836.  Do  I  understand  you  rightly  that  it  was 
the  case  of  a  cage  going  downP — ^I  have  a  case 
from  Vivian,  which  I  have  not  put  in. 

2837.  In  a  case  of  over-winding  the  men  were 
in  the  descending  cage  P — ^An  ascending  cage  was 
the  over-winding  case  that  I  have  quoted. 

2838.  But  have  you  any  knowledge  where  men 
have  been  in  the  descending  cage  P — ^I  beg  your 
pardon,  they  were  in  the  descending  cage,  I  see. 

2839.  That  woidd  be  recorded  as  a  shaft  acci- 
dent, and  not  as  over-winding  P — ^Yes,  as  a  shaft 
accident. 

Sir  John  Brunner. 

28?0.  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  at  the 
Powell  Duflfryn  New  Tredegar  Colliery  the 
enginemen  were  on  strike  P — ^Yes. 

2841.  And  are  they  in  your  union  P — ^Y^s,  they 
are,  but  they  are  not  under  our  control.     They 
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are  controlled  in  thaA  district  by  an  agent  of 
their  own,  but  they  are  amalgamated  with  us, 
and  governed  upon  a  national  question  from  the 
central,  but  upon  a  local  question,  only  affecting 
the  enginemen  uf  one  pit,  they  really  control 
themselves. 

2842.  The  engine  men  who  were  brought  from 
a  distance  were  not  in  the  union  Pj — I  anticipate 
they  would  be,  because  practically  all  the  engine 
men,  every  man  in  and  about  the  collieries,  is. 

2843.  How  was  it  that  they  offered  themselves 
for  the  work  of  men  who  were  out  on  strike  on 
the  wage  question  ? — It  would  be  an  inducement 
for  the  lower  men,  haulage  engine  men,  at  some 
other  pits,  who  thought  that  by  this  stoppage  they 
might  be  promoted  to  winding  engine  men  infi- 
nitely quicker  than  if  they  waited  their  turn  to 
be  promoted  in  proper  order. 

28?4.  You  think  that  thev  would  break  the 
rules  of  the  union  when  tempted  by  this  chance 
of  promotion  ? — ^Yes,  I  take  it  it  would  be  so. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Pilkington, 

2845.  In  this  New  Tredegar  strike,  or  replace- 
ment of  winders,  how  many  shafts  were  tnereP 
— Two  shafts. 

28iG.  And  how  many  engine  winders  would 
there  beP — The  engine  winders  with  us  work  for 
eight Jiours.     They  would  want  six  men. 

2847.  Were  all  these  six  men  inefficient? — 
Yes,  in  the  opinion  of  the  men. 

2848.  But  in  the  opinion  of  whom? — Of  the 
miners  who  had  to  go  down. 

2849.  Are  not  miners  very  sensitive  to  any 
change? — They  are  very  much  more  sensitive 
I  think  to  trying  to  protect  their  lives  and  limbs. 

2850.  And  if  they  saw  six  new  engine  men 
whom  they  had  never  seen  before,  would  they 
go  down  the  very  first  time? — Not  unless  they 
knew  that  they  were  qualified. 

2851.  How  could  they  know  ?— Under  this  Bill 
the  fact  of  their  holding  a  certificate  would  be  a 
demonstration  of  their  qualification. 

2852.  But  even  supposing  that  they  knew  that 
they  had  certificates,  and  supposing  that  the 
miners  saw  six  new  faces  replacing  old  ones  in 
the  case  of  a  strike  like  that,  do  you  think  it  would 
make  no  difference  to  the  miners? — Miners  are 
very  human,  the  same  as  every  one  else,  but  time 
and  again  our  council  have  instructed  miners  to 
go  down  to  work  when  men  have  been  appointed. 

2853.  But  do  your  miners  always  do  what  you 
tell  them? — ^I  would  not  like  to  put  an  extreme 
case  of  that  kind,  but  generally  the  discipline  of 
the  Federation  is  sufiSicient. 

2854.  But  is  it  not  true  that  when  there  has 
been  any  change  or  something  different,  the 
miners  are  very  sensitive? — There  may  be 
changes  with  the  fan  engine,  or  with  the  hauli^e 
engine,  and  the  miners  never  take  any  action 
whatever  or  interfere  with  the  business,  but  once 
a  change  takes  place  in  the  winding  engine  the 
men  will  not  go  down  unless  they  are  certain  that 
the  man  in  charge  is  a  competent  man. 

2855.  Exactly,  and  if  six  new  men,  even  if  they 
were  certificated,  were  put  on  at  once,  and  the 
others  left,  would  the  miners  go  down  the  first 
day? — Of  course,  I  do  not  know  what  the  men 
woufl  do,  but  the  miners  could  not  decline  to  go 
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down  because  these  men  were  incompetent  if 
they  held  certificates  of  competency. 

2856.  But  if  the  miners  saw  six  new  faces, 
would  they  eo  down  P — ^I  would  rather  put  it  in 
this  way :  That,  as  in  this  case,  they  declined  to 
go  down  because  the  men  who  were  placed  in 
charge  were  not  competent,  if  these  men  held 
certificates  of  competency  secured  by  examina- 
tion that  argument  could  not  be  used.  What 
the  men  would  do  I  do  not  know. 

2857.  There  was  a  certain  man  there  that  they 
knew  P — ^Yes,  certainly,  the  men  knew  him. 

2858.  Supposing  that  the  men  had  had  certi- 
fksates,  and  the  men  had  known  that  there  were 
one  or  two  of  them  who  were  not  what  they 
thought  competent,  would  they  have  gone  down 
before  they  tried  themP — ^Yes,  without  a  doubt. 
They  would  have  been  instructed  to  go  down. 

2859.  But  I  ask  you  again  if  your  miners 
always  do  what  you  tell  them  ?\ — Generally  speak- 
ing, they  do.  Sometimes  the  men  get  out  of 
control. 

2860.  And  you  think  that  if  they  saw  six  new 
faces  they  would  go  down  if  you  told  them  to  ? 
— Certainly,  if  the  men  were  certificated  as  being 
competent. 

2861.  Yes,  but  how  woidd  they  know  that  they 
were  competent? — ^They  would  surely  trust  to 
the  Government  department  that  would  have 
charge  of  the  granting  of  these  certificates  to 
know  whether  the  men  had  passed  the  examina- 
tion or  not.  Take  the  case  of  colliery  managers. 
The  very  fact  of  a  man  holding  a  colliery  mana- 
ger's certificate  is  sufficient  for  the  men.  If  a 
man  gets  appointed  as  colliery  manager  the  fact 
of  his  having  a  certificate  is  a  demonstration  to 
them  that  he  is  qualified,  and  they  work  under 
him,  and  it  is  by  the  same  process,  only  by  a 
different  set  of  questions,  I  ts!ke  it,  tiiat  engine- 
men's  certificates  would  be  granted. 

28^3.  Yes,  but  this  was  a  change  of  all  the 
winders  through  a  strike,  and  the  miners  refused 
to  go  down  P — Yes. 

2863.  Was  there  no  sympathy  because  there 
was  a  strike  P — Of  course,  there  would  be. 

2864.  Very  well  then  if  the  men  who  took  the 
place  of  the  strikers  had  certificates  would  that 
make  any  difference  P — ^If  the  men  lay  idle  then 
it  would  be  out  of  sympathy  and  not  because  these 
men  were  incompetent.  I  came  here  not  to  talk 
about  men  lying  idle  out  of  sympathy.  Here  is 
a  concrete  case. 

2865.  Yes,  but  there  was  room  for  sympathy 
there  because  of  the  strike  P — No.  The  council 
that  I  represent  instructed  these  men  not  to  go 
down  after  investigation. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

2866.  Did  the  men  go  to  the  mines  P — Yes. 
they  were  at  their  work.  They  knew  that,  these 
otiier  enginemen  had  finished  at  12  o'clock  tiie 
night  before.  The  colliers  went  with  the  inten- 
tion of  working.  They  saw  the  man  in  charge. 
They  said :  "  He  is  from  Aberavon.  All  that  ne 
has  done  has  been  to  drive  a  hauling  engine," 
or  something  to  that  effect,  and  they  said :'  *'  We 
are  not  going  down  with  him,  anyhow." 

2867.  You  told  the  men  not  to  go  downP — ^I 
was  not  there.     It  is  many  miles  from  my  home. 

2868.  But  your  council  ? — ^Yes,  we  agreed,  as 
0.24. 
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a  council^  that  the  men  were  not  justified  in  going 
down,  and  I  would  always  tell  men  never  to  trust 
their  lives  and  limbs  to  men  in  charge  of  a  wind- 
ing engine  unless  I  was  certain  that  they  were 
competent. 

2869.  In  the  face  of  their  having  sympathy 
with  the  winders  who  had  left  work,  and  in  the 
face  of  your  orders  that  they  were  not  to  go  down, 
even  if  the  engine  winders  had  been  efficient, 
would  they  have  gone  downP — ^I  have  only  to 
say  this — ^that  the  men  went  to  the  colliery,  they 
saw  the  man  in  charge,  and  they  stopped  work. 
The  case  was  then  referred  to  our  Council,  and 
the  order  was  given  after  the  men  had  stopped 
work,  whether  mey  did  rightly  or  wrongly,  "  Yes, 
you  stop  out  unless  competent  men  are  put  there, 
and  we  sihall  support  you."  But,  fortunately,  the 
dispute  was  settled  in  a  very  short  time — ^I  under- 
stand, in  3  or  4  days.     There  was  not  much  in  it. 

2870.  You  have  seen  the  exceptions  in  the  Bill  P 
—Yes. 

2871.  This  Act  does  not  apply  to  any  boiler  or 
engine  used  for  exclusively  domestic,  or  agricul- 
tural, or  farming  purposes,  and  the  other  ex- 
ception 13  "  or  any  road  traction  engine  or  steam 
boiler."  Now,  are  you  aware  that  there  is  no  in- 
spection at  present,  and  that  those  boilers  and 
engines  that  I  have  mentioned  are  under  no  in- 
spection at  present? — ^I  am  not  aware  of  it,  but 
ii  you  say  there  is  not  I  think  there  ought  to  be. 

2872.  Is  there  any  inspection  over  these 
factories  where  the  boilers  and  engines  are,  and 
is  there  any  inspection  in  the  mines  where  the 
winding  engines  and  boilers  are  P — ^Yes,  there  is 
inspection  in  the  mines. 

2878.  Is  it  not  a  strange  thing  that  a  Bill  like 
this  deals  with  great  branches  of  industry  where 
there  has  been  for  years  and  years  inspection,  and 
that  it  tries  to  increase  the  safeguards  there,  and, 
while  it  increases  the  safe^ards  tiiere,  it  leaves 
out  of  account  altogether  these  numerous  boilers 
and  engines  for  domestic  purposes,  and  agricul- 
tural farming  and  road  traction  engines,  which 
are  not  inspected  P — ^I  do  not  think  it  strange. 

2874.  TVnyP — ^I  do  not  think  the  two  cases  are 
analogous  at  all.  You  would  not  compare  tiie 
boilers  and  engines  of  a  colliery  with  a  little  boiler 
or  threshing  engine,  on  a  farmstead  or  a  home- 
stead, doing  agricultural  work. 

2875.  These  important  boilers  and  engines  at 
collieries  and  factories  are  inspected  now,  and 
have  been,  under  His  Majesty's  inspectors,  for 
some  years  P — ^Yes,  and  the  reason  why  they  are 
inspected  now  I  take  it  is  because  of  the  likeli- 
hood of  very  great  danger  from  using  the 
machinery  there,  and  all  that  the  Bill  asks  for  is 
that  greater  precautions  should  be  taken,  taking 
into  consideration  the  very  great  danger  that 
there  is.  It  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  princi- 
ple, or  to  make  efficient  the  principle,  that  is  at 
present  in  practice. 

28?6.  But,  still,  you  admit  that  the  Bill  is  for 
carrying  further  inspection  on  to  places  tiiat  are 
already  inspected,  and  have  been  inspected  for 
years  P — ^Yes,  because  it  is  needed. 

2877.  That  is  your  opinion.  Now,  you  have 
spoken  of  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Martin's  report.  Have 
you  noticed  in  the  Report  of  1896  the  following 
paragraph :  — "  I  have  pleasure  in  expressing  my 
appreciation  of  the  great  steadiness  and  trust- 
worthiness exhibited  by  the  persons  employed  at 
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winding  engines  generally.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  upwards  of  6,000  separate  cages  are 
run  twice  daily,  carrying  38,000  persons  between 
the  surface  and  the  working  levels,  depths  vary- 
ing from  20  to  600  yards,  at  velocities,  in  some 
oases,  of  40  miles  an  hour,  and  that,  in  the  event 
of  an  overrun  of  half-a-dozen  yards  in  any  one  of 
those  6,000  instances,  an  accident  must  result,  it 
appears  to  me  most  creditable  to  them  as  a  class 
that  only  one  fatal  and  one  non-fatal  accidents 
should  have  resulto^  during  the  year  from  any 
error  on  their  put'  No  improvement  upon  this 
ean  be  expected  by  \neir  being  required  to  qualify 
for  certificates? — ^Tes,  and  I  quite  agree  with  the 
first  portion  that  the  men  are  very  steady,  and  are 
entitled  to  every  commendation,  but  when  Mr. 
Marlin  makes  the  point  that  there  have  been  only 
so  many  accidents,  I  would  venture  to  submit  that 
it  is  because  of  the  fortunate  circumstance  of  no 
one  being  within  the  area  of  the  accident.  There 
have  been  sufficient  over  winding  accidents  to 
destroy  life  verj^  extensively  if  men  were  riding 
up,  or  if  men  were  within  the  area  of  the  accident. 

2878.  But  you  see  what  he  says:  "I  have 
pleasure  in  expressing  my  appreciation  of  the 
great  steadiness  and  trustworthiness  exhibited  by 
the  persons  employed  at  winding  engines  gene- 
rally"?— Mr.  Martin,  with  all  due  respect,  I 
Know  personally,  and  he  is  a  very  excellent 
Mining  Inspector,  but  he  would  not  be  acquainted 
with  the  mining  accidents,  such  as  overwinding, 
unless  someone  was  hurt.  There  may  be  a  hun- 
dred and  one  overwinding  accidents,  or  boiler  ex- 
plosions that  he  may  know  nothing  about,  in  his 
very  extensive  district — unless  som'eone  is  in- 
jured. 

2879.  You  mean  to  say  that  an  inspector  would 
not  know  about  a  considerable  accident  or  a 
Boiler  explosion  within  his  district? — He  may 
not  do  so.  That  he  woidd  not  know  I  would  not 
like  to  say,  but  there  is  no  report  made  to  him. 

2880.  But  still  he  is  in  and  about  the  district 
every  day.  He  is  au  fait  with  the  district  ? — ^No, 
excuse  me,  not  every  day. 

2881.  He  resides  close  by? — No,  he  does  not. 
He  lives  at  Bristol.  Take  my  case.  I  am  60 
miles  away.  I  am  about  my  district  every  day 
when  I  am  home,  but  he  would  not  be  there  once 
ill  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

2882.  There  is  the  same  report  for  1897?— He 
gives  the  same  report  for  four  years. 

2883.  Do  you  disagree  in  the  main  with  his 
general  approbation  of  the  way  in  which  winding 
is  conducted  in  his  district?     He  testifies  to  the 
skill ;  he  testifies  to  the  care ;  and  he  testifies  to 
the  safety ;  and  he  testifies  to  the  very  few  fatal 
accidents ;  and  do  you  not  think  that  that  opinion 
is  a  fair  opinion,  and  that  it  conveys  the  actual 
state  of  things  in  his  district.     Do  you  disagree 
with  him? — I  disagree   in    this   sense — ^that  he 
cannot  know  of  all  the  accidents  that  may  happen 
in  a  colliery  that  one  locally  woidd  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  unless  someone  is  hurt  or  killed. 
When  he  says  that  he  does  not  think  that  the 
granting  of  certificates  would  have  any  bearing 
upon  producing  a  higher  class  of  trained  men, 
I- am  not  quite  sure  that  he  is  fair  to  the  granting 
of  certificates,  because  the  standard  of  examina- 
tion for  mining  inspectors  has   been   advanced 
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very  considerably  from  year  to  year,  and  Mr. 
Martin  has  been  a  party  to  it,  so  that  not  only 
have  the  men  to  get  certificates,  but  they  have 
to  pass  a  very  much  harder  examination  than 
they  did  a  few  years  ago. 

2884.  You  are  speaking  of  certificated  mining 
managers? — Yes,  of  under  managers.  Now,  as 
an  under  manager  or  a  manager  would  be  the 
highest  position  that  could  be  offered  for  under- 
ground work,  tiie  winding  engine  is  the  highest 
skilled  work  at  a  colliery. 

2885.  I  think  you  were  saying  that  there  ought 
to  be  men  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  engine 
winder  at  collieries  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  said 
it,  but  if  I  did  not  I  will  accept  it. 

2886.  At  collieries  there  are  a  great  many 
men  who  know  a  great  deal  about  the  engines 
and  the  boilers,  and  all  these  things,  who  have 
been  at  those  collieries  for  many  years,  and  these 
certificates  are  not  certificates  for  winding  en- 
gineers, but  for  engineers  in  charge  of  engines 
over  a  certain  power? — Yes. 

2887.  The  down-brow  enginemen  would  have 
to  have  certificates  ? — Yes. 

2888.  And  they  would  have  to  have  first-class 
certificates  ? — ^Not  first-class. 

2889.  The  hauling  engines.  Any  man  who 
passed  the  examination  might  get  a  first-class 
certificate,  and  he  might  not  be  put  to  any  engine 
at  all  ? — ^That  is  exactly  wliat  I  have  been  trying 
to  say.  There  are  hundreds  of  colliers  with  first- 
class  certificates  who  are  working  on  the  coal, 
but  they  are  none  the  less  colliers  because  they 
hold  those  certificates.     They  are  all  the  better. 

2890.  You  would  have  a  number  of  men  with 
certificates  who  had  passed  a  first-class  examina- 
tion who  had  never  driven  a  winding  engine  at 
all? — No,  not  at  all.  They  could  not  get  the 
first-class  certificate  unless  the^'  had  been  trained. 
Now  it  would  pay  a  firm  employing  a  thousand 
men  to  set  aside  three  or  four  men  to  be  trained 
as  winding  engine  men,  and  they  would  have  the 
advantage  of  being  trained  when  the  regular 
winding  engine  man  was  present.  Thereby  they 
would  be  made  efficient.  As  it  is  now  the  man 
would  have  some  smattering  of  knowledge  of  the 
winding  engine.  If  his  brother  is  driving  or  his 
father  is  in  charge  he  may  be  allowed  to  get  some 
smattering  of  knowledge.  Now,  one  of  the  wind- 
ing engine  men  out  of  three  gets  ill ;  they  say, 
"  Who  can  take  this  place  ?  "  The  regular  wind- 
ing engine  men  for  two  or  three  days  would 
change  about  alternately,  but  when  there  was  no 
sign  of  the  man  coming  back  after  half  a  week 
thev  would  sav,  '*  Who  can  come  here  ?  "  Thev 
would  say,  "  So-and-So  knows  a  bit  about  it," 
and  he  comes  for  three  or  four  hours  or  a  day  to 
get  his  hand  in,  and  the  next  shift  he  is  placed 
in  charge  of  the  winding  engine.  That  is  how 
it  works. 

2891.  But  we  are  talking  about  the  first-class 
certificate  ? — Yes. 

2892.  A  man  who  can  pass  a  first-class  exami- 
nation and  get  a  first-class  certificate  is  a  person 
who  is  capable  of  taking  charge  of  an  engine  ? — 
Yes. 

2893.  He  may  get  it  for  a  factory,  and  he  may 

never 
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Mr.  Winds(yr — continued. 
^®Ver  have   seen   a   colliery  before? — ^Bnt  the 


t^^^894.  But  te  would  have  his  first-c^lass  certifi- 
^  P — ^Not  as  a  winding  engine  man. 

^  V^^'  "^^^  *^^^  ^®  ^'^^  *  winding  engine  certifi- 
fK  .^       It  says,  "  First  and  second  class  certifi- 
^^  '*  and  "  an  examination  "  P— Yes. 

1^896.  The  first  and  second  class  certificate  men 
nday  come  to  collieries.  They  may  have  a  per- 
fi»ct  knowledge  of  engines.  They  have  been  to 
the  technical  school  or  whatever  it  is,  and  have 
passed  the  examination,  and  they  may  never  have 
seen  a  winding  engine  before  P — ^Tes. 

2887.  And  yet  the  certificate  is  what  you  pin 
your  faith  upon? — ^Tes,  but  there  will  have  to  be 
a  bit  of  common  sense  as  well  about  that  certifi- 
cate. 

2898.  Certainly.  If  six  first-class  certificated 
men,  v.ntli  a  thoroujfh  knowlod|jo  of  engines  and 
boilers,  had  come  to  Tredegar  Colliery,  would 
they  have  been  safe  to  go  down  with  ? — The  men 
would  not  go  down  unless  they  were  competent 
men,  and  it  is  presupposed  by  me  at  any  rate, 
that  the  Jioard  who  will  grant  the  certificates 
will  put  some  common  sense  into  it,  and  will  not 
make  it  possible  for  a  grocer  to  pasrj  an  examina- 
tion for  the  position  of  colliery  winding  engine- 
man. 

2899.  But  I  am  not  talking  about  a  grocer.  I 
am  talking  about  a  man  who  has  passed  an 
examination  in  engines  and  boilers,  and  has  the 
first-class  certificate.  He  has  been  in  a  factory 
or  something  of  the  kind,  and  he  comes  to  a 
coUiei^.  He  is  an  engincDian  and  so  on,  and  he 
is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  winding  engine. 
Xow,  would  you  put  him  to  the  winding  engine 
straight  away  ? — No ;  he  would  not  be  fit,  and  he 
would  not  get  his  certificate. 

2900.  Then  what  good  would  the  cerfeificalte 
do? — He  would  not  have  got  his  certificate. 

2901.  But  he  would  according  to  this? — ^No. 
No  Board  of  examination  would  ever  grant  a  man 
a  certificate  without  some  practical  knowledge. 

2902.  But  it  is  not  a  question  of  collieries  or 
anything  else ;  it  is  a  question  of  boilers  and 
engines,  and  agriculture  and  so  on  are  exempted. 
There  is  only  one  first-class  certificate  given  for 
all  boilers  and  engines,  and  only  one  second-class 
certificate  for  all  boilers  and  engines  with  certain 
exceptions.  They  may  go  from  a  factory  into  a 
coUiery  or  a  colliery  into  a  factory? — ^Although  a 
man  may  hold  a  first-class  certificate  while  work- 
ing at  a  factory,  he  got  his  certificate  with  special 
knowledge  of  that  work.  If  he  wanted  on  that 
certificate  to  come  in  and  take  charge  of  a  wind- 
ing engine  without  any  knowledge  of  a  winding 
engine,  no  one  would  put  him  in  charge.  It  is 
not  common  sense. 

2903.  Then  what  good  is  the  certificate? — 
Common  sense  and  the  certificate  are  what  we 
want.  There  cannot  be  a  certificate  without 
common  sense.  • 

Mr.  TonUinson, 

2904.  The  general  effect  of  your  evidence  is 
that  under  present  conditions  winding  is  gene- 
rally  safe,  and  cases  of  accident  are  exceptional  ? 
— ^Tes. 

0.24. 


Mr.  Tamlinaon — continued. 

2905.  In  that  you  do  not  differ  greatly  from  the 
conclusion  that  Mr.  Martin  has  arrived  at? — 
Where  I  differ  from  Mr.  Martin  is  that 
he  goes  on  the  premise  that  there  have 
been  only  so  many  hurt  and  so  many 
killed.  I  am  here  to  declare  that  the  reason  why 
there  have  not  'been  more  is  owing  to  a  foHunate 
series  of  circumstances.  In  the  accidents  that 
have  happened  through  over-winding  there  has 
been  the  material  to  destroy  life  on  a  very  large 
scale  if  men  had  been  in  the  cage. 

2906.  Is  it  part  of  your  duty  to  say  anything 
about  those  accidents  in  which  injury  has  ndt 
happened? — No,  it  is  not  part  of  my  duty,  and 
yet  the  miners'  agent's  duty  is  everything  that 
comes  to  him. 

2907.  Is  there  anyone  charged  with  collecting 
statisitics  with  regard  to  over- winding  with  no 
loss  of  life? — 'No. 

2908.  And  when  you  speak  of  a  ^^  hundred  and 
one"  accidents  from  over- winding  that  is  a 
purely  imaginative  number? — There  would  be 
more  than  that.  If  you  woidd  give  me  time, 
and  would  care  for  it,  I  would  be  very  pleased  to 
schedule  the  number  of  accidents  witiiin  the  last 
12  or  20  years,  and  you  would  find  that  there  have 
been  many  without  anyone  being  hurt. 

2909.  That  is  going  back  beyond  the  Coal 
Mines  Begulation  Act  of  188T?— Then  say  10 
years. 

2910.  You  say  that  fhe  "hundred  and  one" 
might  be  a  reasonable  figure  for  10  years? — 
There  would  be  infinitely  more  than  that.  I 
have  simply  said  a  hundred  and  one  as  a  term  tc» 
mean  that  there  would  be  more  than  a  hundred 
and  one.  For  instance,  in  a  coalfield  employing 
about  120,000  men,  with  300  pits,  there  would 
hardly  be  a  day  passing  but  what  there  would  not 
be  a  s-haft  accident  of  some  kind  or  other. 

2911.  Then  do  you  suggest  that  in  most  cases 
there  are  men  employed  who  are  ineflBcient? — 
Not  in  most  cases.  I  am  glad  to  think  it  is  ex- 
ceptional. 

2912.  Manv  of  these  harmless  accidents  as  we 
have  called  them,  have  occurred  in  the  cases 
where  perfectly  efficient  men  have  been  doing  the 
winding? — Some  of  them — yes. 

2913.  I  put  it  to  you  many  of  them? — I  say 
some. 

2914.  Tou  will  not  sav  manv  of  them? — ^No, 
and  I  would  like  to  say  also  that  the  granting  of 
certificates  would  make  even  the  very  highest 
trained  men  that  there  are  now  more  careful  if 
possible,  because  the  fact  of  a  possibility  of  an 
Inquiry  being  held  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
whether  a  man's  certificate  should  be  suspended 
or  cancelled  would  bring  home  to  the  man's  mind 
the  very  grave  responsibility  of  the  work  he  was 
undertaking. 

2915.  Tou  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Coal  Mines  Begulation  Act  of 
1887?— Yes. 

2916.  You  know  that  the  manager  is  under  very 
heavy  responsibilities  ?l-»-Yes. 

2917.  If  he  does  not  employ  competent  men? 
—Yes. 

2918.  Are  you  here  to  suggest  that  managers 
do  run  that  heavy  risk  in  many  cases? — ^No.  I 
am  here  to  say  that  the  granting  of  certificates  or 
the  making  of  certificate  compulsory  for  engine- 
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Mr.  TomliTison — continued. 

men  and  boiler  men  will  not  take  away  any 
responsibility  from  the  manager  or  the  others. 

291d.  That  ifi  an  answer  to  a  question  which  I 
have  not  put.  I  asked  you,  are  you  here  to  say 
that  in  many  cases  the  managers  incur  very 
serious  risks  under  the  Mining  Act  by  employing 
incompetent  menP — ^The  managers  do  very  little 
in  connection  with  this  matter.  The  employing  of 
men  for  the  engines  is  very  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  enginewright  or  the  mechanic  of  the 
colliery,  and  as  long  as  the  work  goes  on  all  right 
the  manager  very  seldom  interferes  with  the 
mechanic. 

2920.  Then,  in  your  view,  the  manager  gener- 
ally does  not  do  his  duty? — ^Tou  are  not  correctly 
nor  fairly  putting  my  answer.  I  cun  not  here  to 
impeach  colliery  managers.  If  I  had  thought 
there  was  a  colliery  manager  not  doing  his  duty  I 
should  have  reported  him  to  the  Mines  Inspector. 
The  fact  that  I  have  not  done  that  may  be  taken 
to  show  that  I  believe  that  they  are  doing  their 
work. 

2921.  That  means  that  they  are,  as  a  rule,  em- 
ploying competent  men  ? — ^Yes. 

2922.  You  admit  that  P— Yes. 

2923.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Enginemen's 
Association  apart  from  the  Miners'  Federation? 
—No. 

2924.  Do  you  know  the  rules  of  the  Associa- 
tion?— ^Their  rules  are  our  rules. 

2925.  They  have  no  special  rules  of  their  own? 
-No. 

2926.  Were  you  here  when  Mr.  Ellis  gave 
evidence  as  to  the  rules  in  operation  in  engine- 
men's  societies  ? — ^What  enginemen's  societies 
did  he  refer  to  ? 

2927.  First  of  all,  were  you  here  when  he  gave 
his  evidence? — ^Yes,  but  I  could  not  answer  the 
question  unless  I  knew  what  he  referred  to.  It  is 
sufficient  for  me  to  say  that  in  connection  with 
our  association  the  miners  and  the  enginemen  are 
governed  by  the  same  set  of  rules. 

2928.  Here  is  an  extract  from  the  rules  of  the 
Wigan,  Bolton,  and  District  Colliery  Engine- 
men's  Mutual  Protection  Association.  This  is 
Kule  15 :  "  Learning. — ^No  member  of  this  asso- 
ciation shall  be  allowed  to  instruct  any  person  in 
the  business  of  engine-winding  so  long  as  there 
are  competent  persons  of  respectable  character 
who  are  out  of  employment,  and  who  are  members 
of  this  association ;  but  if  there  are  no  members 
out  of  employment  then  the  committee  shall  have 
power  fo  confer  with  the  management  of  collieries 
with  a  view  to  the  next  best  person  to  learn  or  to 
be  instructed."  Then  it  goes  on :  "  It  ahall  be 
optional  for  a  member  to  instruct  his  son  if  he 
deem  it  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  making  him 
a  competent  winder  only,  but  he  shall  not  have  a 
preference  of  a  vacant  situation  before  a  member 
of  this  Association."  I  understand  you  to  suggest 
(I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  right)  that  there 
oup^ht  to  be  a  certificate  for  winding  engine  men 
apart  from  the  general  certificate  required  by  this 
Bill  P — ^I  have  not  said  that. 

'^«^^^9.  Then  I  should  like  to  know  what  your 
idea  is  about  the  kind  of  qualifications  that  ought 
to  be  required  in  the  case  of  a  man  who 
has  control  of  a  winding  engine?  What 
sort  of  examination  should  be  required  to 
test  a  man's  fitness  to  take  charge  of  winding 
«>n sines? — ^I     can  say  that  in  a  sentence.     My 


Mr.  T&mlinsan — continued- 
idea  is  that  he  ought  thoroughly  to  understand 
his  work  as  an  engineman. 

2930.  What  I  ask  you  is :  What  sort  of  an 
examination  should  he  be  put  to  to  test  his  fit- 
ness for  a  certificate  which  would  entitle  him  to 
take  chaise  of  winding  engines? — ^I  em  not  an 
engineman  myself,  and  I  am  not  sufficiently  well 
acquainted  to  draw  up  a  list  of  questions  lor  an 
examination,  and  I  could  not  help  vou  in  that 
direction.  I  would  much  prefer  allowing  the 
authorities  on  the  matter  to  decide  that. 

29S1.  You  are  putting  that  obligation  on  the 
Home  Office  by  this  BiU.  Now  you  know  that 
Clause  5  begins  in  this  way:  "After  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Act  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  person  to  take  charge  or  control  of,  or  to  em- 
ploy another  person  to  teke  the  charge  or  control 
of,  any  boiler  or  engine  to  which  this  Act  applies, 
unless  the  person  so  taking  charge  or  control  is 
qualified  as  required  by  the  Act."  First-class 
certificates  are  required  in  the  case  of  everyone 
who  has  charge  of  an  engine  over  5  horse-power. 
Now,  I  suppose  that  you  would  not  dispute  that 
apart  from  the  winding  engines  there  are  a  great 
many  engines  about  collieries  of  over  5  horse- 
power?— ^Yes. 

2932.  Would  the  hauling  engines  generally  be 
over  5  horse-power? — ^Yes. 

2933.  Then  every  person  in  charge  of  a  hauling 
engine  would  be  required  to  have  a  fir^t-cless 
certificate? — ^No.  This  is  what  the  Bill  says: 
"  A  person  taking  charge  or  control  of  any  boiler 
or  engine  to  which  this  Act  applies,  of  five  horse- 
power or  upwards,  or  of  any  engine  to  which  this 
Act  applies,  used  for  winding  workiAen  or 
minerale  up  or  down  a  shaft." 

2934.  What  observation  have  you  to  make  upon 
that? — ^I  say  that  it  does  not  apply  to  a  haulage 
engine.  It  applies  to  the  engines  that  wind  up 
and  down  a  shaft.  It  does  not  apply  to  the 
ordinary  haulage  engine. 

2935.  If  the  engine  is  over  five  horse-power  it 
applies.  There  are  two  alternatives— engines 
over  five  horse-power  «uid  any  engine  used  for 
winding  ? — ^Yes. 

2936.  Every  man  in  charge  of  fl hauling  engine 
over  five  horse-power  would  require  to  have  a 
first-class  certificate? — ^Yes,  certainly. 

2937.  I  suppose  that  it  is  the  custom  in  Wales 
that  persons  comparatively  young  may  be  put  in 
charge  of  hauling  engines  ? — Not  over  five  horse- 
power. 

2938.  What  <age  do  you  say  would  be  neces- 
sary to  fit  a  man  to  l^ke  charge  of  a  hauling 
engine  over  five  horse-power  P — ^He  would  have 
to  be  over  21. 

2939.  Do  you  know  anything  about  fan 
engines  ? — ^Yes. 

2940.  They  are  very  easy  to  manage,  are  they 
not? — So  far  as  the  actual  work  is  concerned. 
It  is  very  responsible  work. 

2941.  But  it  is  almost  automatic? — ^Yes,  in 
some  measure. 

2942.  At  what  age  would  a  man  be  fit  to  take 
charge  of  a  fan  engine  P — ^He  would  want  to  be 
quite  20  or  21. 

2943.  Then  it  would  follow  that  these  men  of 
20  or  21  in  order  to  manage  hauling  engines  or 
fan  engines  would  require  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate P — Yes. 

2944.  The 
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2944.  The  man  having  got  his  first-class  cer- 
tificate and  being  in  charge  of  one  of  these  other 
engines  so  far  as  the  Bill  is  concerned  would  be 
<|nalified  to  take  charge  of  the  winding? — All 
'^ese  engines  that  yon  have  been  speaking  of  are 
important  engines. 

2945.  But  by  the  Bill  he  would  not  require  to 
take  out  for  the  purpose  of  winding  any  certifi- 
cate which  he  would  not  be  obliged  to  have  for 
the  purpose  of  the  fan  engine  ? — ^I  was  just  going 
to  observe  that  all  these  engines  are  engines  of 
importance,  and  it  woidd  be  necessary  for  highly 
trained  men  to  be  at  them.  They  are  in  a  very 
ssmall  degree  less  in  importance  than  the  winding 

engine.  Ab  a  matter  'of  fact,  these  are  the 
<]Ufllifying  engines  that  a  man  goes  to  until  he 
gets  into  the  winding. 

2946.  Supposing  an  emergency  arose,  and  a 
man  was  taken  from  the  fan  engine  to  the  wind- 
ing engine  who  had  a  proper  certificate  for  the 
fan  engine,  would  that  justify  you  in  allowing 
the  men  to  go  down  ? — ^If  he  had  never  handled 
a  winding  engine  before — ^no. 

2947.  Then  that  case  might  happen? — ^I 
should  trust  to  the  good  sense  of  the  man 
managing  the  colliery  to  see  that  it  did  not 
liappen. 

2948.  And  yet  you  could  not  trust  the  good 
sense  of  the  manager  unless  these  certificates 
were  required  P — ^My  answer  is  in  a  nutshell,  and 
it  is  that  the  making  of  certificates  compulsory 
for  enginemen  and  boilermen  would  not  take 
away  any  responsibility  from  the  engine-wright 
or  the  manager  or  the  other  officials  in  the  super- 
vision of  the  machinery,  but  would  be  a  double 
precaution  against  ctccident  by  having  the  work- 
men qualified  as  well  as  the  officers  to  look  after 
the  machinery  in  their  charge. 

2949.  You  say  that  many  miners — and  it  is 
to  their  credit — are  using  all  the  efforts  they  can 
to  obtain  knowledge  about  mining  at  technical 
schools? — ^Tes. 

2950.  Do  they  grant  any  kind  of  certificates 
at  the  technical  schools? — ^Yes,  they  give  them 
certificates,  but  they  are  of  no  value  in  getting 
charge.  You  must  go  through  the  proper 
mining  examination  held  on  the  instructions  of 
the  Government  Department  before  you  would 
get  a  certificate  which  would  allow  you  to  manage 
a  colliery. 

2951.  Quite  so,  and  I  am  not  speaking  of  that, 
but  a  number  of  miners  who  are  not  qualifying 
for  a  manager's  certificate  go  to  these  schools  in 
•order  to  obtain  a  better  knowledge  of  mining? — 
<Jenerally  speaking,  the  men  who  go  to  the 
schools  to  get  a  better  knowledge  of  mining  go 
with  the  distinct  object  of  getting  certificates. 

2952.  Would  the  certificate  that  would  be 
given  short  of  being  a  qualifying  certificate  be 
of  any  value  with  regard  to  a  man's  capacity  to 
look  after  engines? — ^No. 

2953.  You  would  want  a  different  kind? — 
"Entirely. 

2954.  Have  you  ever  endeavoured  to  induce 
the  managers  of  these  schools  to  provide  for  an 
-examination  in  engines  and  boilers  which  would 
test  a  man's  capacity? — ^I  am  a  member  of  the 
C!ounty  Council  of  Monmoutiksliire,  and  we  are 


Mr.  Tmrdinscm — continued. 


now  really  trying  to  establish  what  we  would 
call  a  central  college  at  which  we  would  give 
men  training  in  all  technical  work  of  an  engineer- 
ing character. 

2955.  And  in  that  case  those  who  pass  might 
have  a  certificate? — ^They  might  have  a  certifi- 
cate frcHu  that  school,  but  as  far  as  the  certificate 
being  of  any  value  to  qualify  them  for  any  posi- 
tion at  the  colliery,  such  as  mining  managers  or 
mechanics,  or  winding  enginemen,  it  would  have 
none. 

2956.  You  would  think  better  of  men  who  had 
a  certificate  of  that  kind  than  of  men  who  had* 
not? — I  think  well  of  all  men  who  endeavour  to 
advance  themselves. 

2957.  Would  it  make  any  difference  in  con- 
sidering whether  you  ought  to  advise  men  to  go 
up  and  down  a  abaft  that  the  man  at  the  engine 
held  a  certificate  of  that  kind? — ^Knowledge  is 
always  of  value,  and  the  man  with  the  most  know- 
ledge is  generally  the  most  valuable. 

2958.  Suppose  a  man  was  put  on  in  an  emer- 
gency, and  tnere  was  a  doubt  whether  he  was  fit 
or  not,  would  it  be  an  element  in  his  favour  that 
he  had  voluntarily  passed  an  examination  of  thai 
kind? — I  should  sav  not. 

2959.  But  it  would  be  an  element  in  his  favour 
if  he  passed  a  similar  examination  before  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  the  colliery  work? — ^Yes. 

2960.  What  is  the  distinction  ? — ^If  he  wants  a 
mining  certificate  he  may  be  the  best  theoretically 
trained  man  in  the  world,  but  he  must  have  five 
years'  experience.  He  could  not  get  the  requisite 
certificate  at  the  schools. 

2^61.  I  must  come  back  to  the  first  question, 
and  that  is,  What  is  your  theory  of  how  these 
examinations  ought  to  be  conducted,  and  whtft 
should  be  the  test? — I  could  not  answer  that ;  I 
would  prefer  leaving  that  to  experts  on  this 
matter. 

ChditTncLn, 

2962.  There  are  one  or  two  questions  that  I 
<^hould  like  to  pu/t  to  you  to  clear  up  points  that 
have  arisen  during  the  examinaion  by  Honour- 
able Members.  I  am  not  sure  from  your  evidence 
whether  or  not  it  is  your  opinion  that  there  ought 
to  be  special  certificates  given  for  special  classes 
of  engines,  and  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
in  your  opinion  a  certificate  to  be  of  any  value 
as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  man  to  be  employed 
in  winding  miners  up  and  down  a  pit  ought  to  be 
a  certificate  specially  in  connection  with  thait 
branch  of  an  engineman's  trade? — It  would  Be 
an  advantage  to  have  a  special  certificate  I  agree, 
but  the  very  fact  of  his  having  a  first-class  certi- 
tificate  would  go  a  long  way  to  demonstrate  his 
qualifications  for  the  position  of  winder.  I  do 
not  put  this  in  as  a  complaint,  but  in  some  cases 
we  have  much  cause  to  complain  of  members  of 
the  family  of  the  man  in  charge  who  have  been 
unduly  advanced  over  the  heads  of  old  trained 
men.  Without  giving  you  the  exact  date,  I  re- 
member an  insts^ce,  when  I  was  younger  than  I 
am  now,  of  the  mechanic's  son  being  placed  in 
charge  of  a  winding  engine  without  any  training 
whatever  at  other  engines.  The  result  was  that 
he  had  an  over-wind,  and  knocked  the  shaft  all 
to  pieces.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  cases  of  that 
kind  are  rare,  but  they  do  happen.    These  young 
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men  get  advanced  much  sooner  than  tiiey  ought 
to.  The  fact  of  having  a  general  certificatie  which 
would  compel  the  fanmen  and  the  haulage  men 
with  an  engine  five  horse  power  would  go  a  long 
way  to  qualify  them  for  winding  enginemen. 
2963.  You  think  on  the  whole  that  it  would  be 


CAerirmanr— continued, 

an  advantage  if  classification  as  to  certificates  of 
competency  was  established? — ^Yes.  I  think  it 
would.  If  there  was  a  special  certificate  for  men. 
specially  trained  for  a  high  cl<ass  of  work  I  can- 
not conceive  but  what  certificates  of  that  kind 
would  be  of  very  great  value. 


Mr.  AY.  Shepherd,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chavrrnan. 

296i.  You  represent  here  the  London  Master 
Builders'  Association  on  the  Employers'  Parlia- 
mentary Council,  do  you  notP — ^Yes. 

2965.  The  London  Master  Builders'  Associa- 
tion includes  among  its  members  all  the  principal 
building  and  engineering  contractors  within  the 
Metropolitan  area,  and  the  provincial  firms  en- 
gaged upon  work  in  London  r — ^Yes. 

2966.  "Is  steam  power  largely  used  by  those 
contractors  ?\ — ^^^ery  largely. 

2967.  Can  you  say  anytning  as  to  the  class  of 
men  that  are  employed  in  charge  of  that  steam 
power? — ^As  a  rule,  they  are  not  men  who  can  be 
classed  as  mechanicians.  Of  course,  they  would 
not  be  employed  unless  they  had  a  knowledge  of 
their  worK,  and  unless  they  were  reliable  liien. 
You  see  the  attendance  on  an  engine  or  boiler  is 
a  mere  mechanical  operation,  and  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  you  will  not  get  greater  safety  in  the 
conduct  of  work  of  that  kind  by  having  men  of 
that  class,  than  having  men  who  have  only  a 
partial  and  perhaps  a  smattering  of  knowledge  of 
the  machinery  itself.  If  you  would  not  mind  my 
giving:  an  instance  of  what  I  mean — ^I  am  old 
enough  to  know,  and  to  have  had  some  insight 
into  Brunei's  work.  I  suppose  that  Brunei  might 
be  classed  as  one  of  the  greatest  engineers  tioiat 
ever  this  countiy  produced,  €md  his  work  was 
thoroughly  inspected,  but  he  preferred  for  the 
inspection  of  his  engineering  work,  not  men  who 
thought  that  they  had  a  knowledge  of  engineer- 
ing themselves,  but  men  who  would  attend 
strictly  to  instructions  that  were  given  to  them 
by  men  who  did  know.  His  belief  was  that  that 
was  all  that  was  wanted.  Now,  in  my 
opinion,  for  wojk  of  this  kind,  that  is 
the  class  of  men  you  want.  As  to  passing  an 
examination  and  obtaining  a  certificate,  it  is  a 
question  of  memory  more  than  anything  else. 
What  you  want  with  men  who  are  in  charge  of  a 
steam  engine  or  boiler  where  lives  are  in  jeopardy 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  is  not  so  much  that.  You 
want  a  man  of  resource,  and  that  I  venture  to 
thinS:  is  a  moral  qualification  which  an  employer 
is  a  very  much  better  judge  of  than  any  examin- 
ing body  can  possibly  be.  We  are  singularly 
free  from  accidents  in  our  business,  and  I  venture 
to  make  the  statement  that  in  building  and  con- 
tracting works  in  London  it  is  an  exception  to 
find  a  man  in  charge  of  engines  and  boilers  who 
could,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  pass  an 
examination  as  a  qualification  for  his  office. 

2968.  The  legal  obligation  that  rests  on  em- 
ployers at  present  in  your  trade  as  in  others  is 
considerable? — ^Yes.  We  are  under  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act,  we  are  under  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act,  and  we  are  under  the 
ordinary  statutes,  and  we  not  only  have  to  provide 
for  tie  safety  of  our  workmen,  but,  in  numbers 
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of  instances^  our  work  is  carried  on  in  the  midst  of 
the  public  thoroughfares,  and  we  have  to  take 
extraordinary  risks,  and  we,  as  you  may  be  sure 
by  m^  cominff  here,  would  prefer  that  tiiat  re- 
sponsibility should  be  upon  our  shoulders,  and 
that  we  should  not  be  hampered  in  any  way  in 
dealing  with  our  men. 

29S9.  I  think  that  you  wish  to  express  some 
opinion  as  to  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  which  is 
before  us? — ^Yes.  It  is  proposed  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  to  create  a  class  of  workmen 
who  are  to  be  certified  as  capable  of  doing  this^ 
work.  They  will  have  a  legal  qualification,  ir- 
respective of  their  employer,  and  if  these  men  are 
put  in  that  position  my  opinion  is  that  the  effect 
of  it  will  be  a  relaxation  of  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  the  employer,  and  a  sort  of  independent  **  Jack's 
as  good"  as  his  master  "  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
man.  The  employer  says  to  him :  "  That  is  my 
way  of  doin^  this  work,  and  that  is  how  you  will 
have  to  conduct  it  while  you  are  in  my  employ,"" 
and  there  is  nothing  to  stand  between  the  work- 
man and  the  employer,  but  if  the  man  has  in  his 
pocket  what  he  calls  a  first-class  certificate  he 
will  say,  "  I  know  as  much  about  this  as  you.  I 
should  not  have  this  in  my  pocket  if  I  did  not." 
And  I  venture  to  think  mat  the  employer  will 
accept  that  situation,  and  will  say,  "  Very  well, 
if  any  accident  happens  that  is  my  answer  fo  it." 

2970.  That  would  not  relieve  the  employer  of 
his  responsibility  financially  would  it? — Not 
under  tne  law — certainly  not. 

2971.  You  wish  to  say  something,  I  think,  about 
the  exemption  under  this  Bill? — ^I  refer  you  to 
Clause  4.  I  think  that  the  exemption  clause  is 
the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  Bill.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  or  realise  the  process  of  reasoning 
which  would  exclude  these  particular  services 
from  the  operation  of  the  Act  if  the  enactment  is 
at  all  necessary.  For  instance,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  services  of  a  certificated  engineer  are  not  re- 
quired for  a  boiler  or  engine  used  in  the  service 
of  His  Majesty,  but  when  the  same  machinery  is 
used  tmder  the  personal  supervision  of  an  indivi- 
dual  employer  it  does  require  such  services. 
The  same  observation  will  apply  to  the  exemption 
of  boilers  and  engines  used  by  railway  companies. 
The  railway  companies  use  plenty  of  engines  and 
boilers  that  are  not  locomotives,  and  why  a  steam 
crane  that  is  used  at  the  depot  of  a  railway  com- 
pany should  be  exempt  from  the  operation  of 
these  provisions  in  the  Act,  and  my  steam-crane^ 
which  is  under  my  daily  superintendence,  is 
brought  within  its  provisions  I  do  not  know. 
It  is  an  absurdity  on  the  face  of  it.  Then  all 
these  motors  and  things  running  about  the  streets 
all  over  the  place  are  all  exempt. 

2972.  '^Boad  traction  engine"  is  referred  to 
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in  tiie  Bill,  and  I  presume  that  you  hold  that 
**  Toa»d  traction  engine  "  includes  a  motor-car  P — 
Yes.  Engines  used  in  agricultural  pursuits  are 
exempt.  In  nearly  every  case  people  without  the 
remotest  pretence  to  qualification  have  charge  of 
those,  and  surely  life  and  limb  are  at  stake.  I 
do  not  say  that  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  certificates  in  that  case,  but  I  say  that  the 
Bill  itself  is  inconsistent,  and  with  that  blot  on 
it  I  cannot  understand  it.  I  cannot  understand 
why  there  shoidd  be  any  possibility  of  doubt  as 
to  the  necessity  for  it.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  are  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing a  difficulty  which  does  not  exist  of  providing 
for  extra  efficiency  where  almost  complete  effi- 
ciency exists  at  the  present  time,  and  to  remove, 
I  suppose,  some  sort  of  active  opposition  that 
might  be  brought  into  play  against  the  Bill  they 
maike  certain  exemptions  which  are  to  my  mind 
most  inconsistent. 

;J9?3.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  the  Bill  is 
needed  in  certain  industries  it  is  equally  needed 
in  your  own  industry? — ^I  do  not  think  it  is.  It 
may  be  needed,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is 
from  nothing  that  has  occurred  in  our  industry 
thai;  the  Bill  has  been  promoted.  There  may  be 
€mpl(.yment  where  the  conditions  give  rise  to 
such  a  Bill.  What  I  would  ask  the  Committee 
to  do,  if  there  are  to  be  any  exemptions,  is  to  give 
us  the  benefit  of  the  exemptions. 

2974.  Having  satisfied  yourself  that  exemp- 
tions are  very  improper  things  you  think  that 
jou  ought  to  be  treated  improperly  P — I  put  the 
**  if  "  in ;  I  put  it  as  an  alternative. 

Mr.  Tomiinson, 

2975.  You  spoke  about  doing  work  in  public 
thoroughfares.  I  suppose  that  you  had  in  your 
mind  then  the  fact  of  the  responsibility  for  acci- 
dents happening  to  people  passing — ^the  public  ? 
— ^Tes,  third  parties. 

2976.  In  addition  to  the  other  liabilities? — 
Yes. 

2977.  That  is  an  additional  inducement  to 
your  taking  every  possible  care  with  regard  to 
the  men  that  you  employ? — ^Yes. 

Colonel  Pilhington. 

2978.  Your  point  is  that  great  works  such  as 
the  Crewe  works  and  Derby  and  Swindon  works, 
where  the  railway  companies  have  stationary 
engines  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  would  be 
exempt? — I  think  so. 

2979.  You  think  that  in  those  cases  there  is 
no  more  supervision  than  there  would  be  over 
the  engines  in  great  private  undertakings  ? — Not 
so  much — nothing  like,  because  the  personal  in- 
terest of  the  employer  comes  in. 

2980.  All  railway  companies  have  this  kind  of 
engines  on  various  parts  of  their  system,  and 
they  are  exempt,  and  you  think  that  that  is  in- 
consistent ? — ^I  think  it  is  inconsistent, 

Mr.  Jbfannetti, 

2981.  Your  main  objection  to  this  Bill  is 
because  there  are  exceptions  I  take  it  ? — No.  I 
object  to  it  altogether. 


Mr.  Nannetti — continued. 

2982.  But  you  state  that  if  there  are  excep- 
tions the  interest  that  you  represent  should  be 
exemped  also? — ^Yes. 

2983.  You  say  that  the  men  that  you  employ 
at  the  present  time  are  not  "  mechanicians,''  as 
you  put  it.  What  class  of  men  do  you  employ? 
— ^They  are  men  who  have  taken  to  that  employ- 
ment.    I  daresay  they  are  as  well  paid  as  fitters. 

2984.  But  that  is  not  the  point ;  they  have  not 
to  get  technical  knowledge  before  you  put  then 
to  work  ? — ^Yes,  but  I  cannot  say  that  they  hav*. 
been  trained. 

2985.  You  would  not  take  a  hod-man,  or  a 
labourer,  for  instance,  in  your  work,  and  put  him 
in  charge  of  your  engines  or  boilers  ? — ^No. 

2986.  They  must  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
class  of  work  that  they  are  put  to  ? — ^Yes. 

2987.  Then  they  have  more  than  a  smattering 
of  knowledge.  You  said  that  if  the  certificates 
were  granted  they  would  get  a  smattering  of 
knowledge,  but  you  would  not  take  that  class  of 
man,  would  you? — ^A  man  picks  up  his  know- 
ledge— I  do  not  know  how  he  gets  it. 

2988.  Naturally  he  picks  it  up,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  picks  it  up  is  by  for  a  certain  time  work- 
ing at  the  engines  and  boilers? — I  daresay  that 
the  man  might  be  assisting  another  man. 

2989.  Now,  would  it  be  a  disadvantage  for  men 
to  get  a  certificate  pointing  out  that  they  have  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  work  that  you  put 
them  to? — ^I  do  not  think  any  examination  would 
admit  that  class  of  men  at  all. 

2990.  But  you  do  not  know  what  the  examina- 
tion is  to  be  ? — I  would  assume  that. 

2991.  You  must  not  assume  anything.  The 
men  have  to  apply  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  some 
other  authority,  who  would  put  them  through 
their  facings? — ^Not  neces^rilj^,  because  you 
have  the  exemption.  If  a  man  brings  evidence 
of  having  attended  to  a  boiler  for  a  certain  time 
prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  that  entitles  him 
to  a  certificate. 

2992.  That  isi  ,at  ihe  commencement  of  the 
Act.  He  has  got  the  knowledge  alreaxiy? — It 
does  not  say  that  It  simply  says  that  he  has 
been  in  charge. 

2993.  If  he  has  been  in  charge  it  is  prima 
facie  evidence  that  he  has  some  knowledge.  Now, 
if  file  onus  was  on  vou  to  recommend  that  man 
for  a  certificate,  would  you  give  a  reference  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  or  any  authority,  for  a  man 
who  was  not  competent? — ^No. 

2994.  And  I  tako  it  that  employers  in  the 
country  generally  would  not,  and  if  the  man  went 
before  an  examiner  he  would  have  to  produce 
primM  fade  evidence  that  he  had  dome  knowledge 
of  the  business  that  he  was  going  to? — The 
general  impression  outside  is  that  these  examina- 
tions would  be  framed  with  a  view  of  placing  the 
employment  in  the  hands  of  skilled  artificers. 

2995.  Surely  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 

Board  of  Trade  would  grant  a  certificate  to  ? 

I  have  no  particular  confidence  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  managing  things  of  this  kind. 

2996.  But  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  the  respon- 
sible authority,  are  in  the  habit  at  the  present 
time  of  granting  certificates  to  men  on  ships,  and 
we  have  had  evidence  that  they  have  excercised 

that 
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that  authority  ^n  a  proper  manner? — I  have  also 
some  knowledge  about  that. 

2997.  I  want  to  get  a  definite  answer  from  you  ? 
— ^I  know  a  case  of  a  young  fellow  who  obtained 
a  first-class  certificate  as  an  engineer  afloat  from 
the  Board  of  Trade,  a  sea-going  engineer,  and  he 
nad  the  greatest  diificidty  in  getting  employment, 
notwithstanding  that  I  recommended  him  to  some 
friends  of  my  own,  and  he  has  been  glad  to  take 
a  third  mate's  place,  although  he  holds  the  first- 
class  certificate  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

2998.  That  is  exactly  bringing  out  our  point? 
— ^That  does  not  say  much  for  the  opinion  tha/t  the 
outside  world  hold  of  certificates  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

2999.  The  granting  of  a  certificate  does  not 
compel  you  to  take  that  individual.  It  lies  with 
you  to  decide.  Are  you  aware  that  the  granting 
of  the  certificate  will  in  no  way  compel  an  em- 
ployer to  take  any  man  ? — I  should  think  that  it 
would  stand  in  the  way  of  his  being  taken. 

3000.  The  granting  of  a  certificate  does  not 
compel  employers  to  accept  an  individual  holding 
the  certificate? — ^No,  certainly  not  under  the 
Bill. 

3001.  But  it  would  be  a  guarantee  to  the  em- 
ployer that  the  man  has  in  some  way  endeavoured 
to  make  himself  fit  for  the  business  that  he  is 
applying  for  a  situation  in  ? — I  do  not  admit  that. 

3002.  Would  it  be  the  means  of  creating  a 
better  class  of  men  ? — No. 

3003.  Then  what  is  the  use  of  technical  educa- 
tion at  all  ? — ^Tou  are  travelling  a  little  wide. 

3004.  Take  a  man  in  your  own  employ,  a  car- 
penter and  joiner.  If  you  had  the  information 
that  that  man  had  been  going  to  technical  schools 
for  the  purpose  of  bettering  himself  and  gaining 
knowledge,  would  you  not  rather  take  him  than 
a  man  who  went  to  the  public-house  and  neglected 
his  chances? — No.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
weigh  with  me. 

3005.  You  would  rather  have  a  laggard  ? — ^No, 
I  do  not  say  that.  I  am  no  enemy  to  technical 
education,  because  I  am  a  judge  at  one  of  the 
largest  schools  of  technical  education  in  the 
metropolis. 

3006.  "What  school  is  that?— Great  Tichfield 
Street 

3007.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  primary  objects  of 
the  judges  of  that  school  to  encourage  technical 
education,  and  to  encourage  men  to  t)etter  their 
conditions  by  going  to  their  schools  ? — The  pro- 
vince of  a  judge  is  to  criticise. 

3088.  And  if  the  object  of  the  Bill  is  to  get 
men  to  educate  themselves,  do  you  not  consider  it 
a  good  object? — Technicid  education  is  all  very 
well  in  its  way,  but  it  cannot  be  set  up  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  practical  knowledge  gained  in  the 
workshop. 

3009.  That  is  to  be  found  out  by  the  manager 
afterwards.  I  concede  that  to  you.  But  what  I 
want  to  bring  out  is  that  this  Bill  does  not  compel 
you  to  take  a  certificated  man  unless  you  are 
satisfied  with  him? — ^I  quite  admit  that. 

3010.  Now,  you  said  that  the  men  that  you 
woulH  like  would  be  men  who  strictly  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  instruction  given  to  them  ? — Yes. 

3011.  In  an  ordinary  builder's  yard,  where  they 
have  an  engine  and  bailer  for  driving  machinery. 
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who  is  to  instruct  the  man  ? — ^I  should  think  the- 
employer,  if  he  knew  his  business. 

3012.  But  the  employer  is  not  always  there?! — 
He  does  not  need  to  be  always  there. 

3013.  Do  you  not  think  that  emergencies  may 
arise  when  it  requires  a  man  to  have  brain,  and,  as 
you  said  yourself,  to  have  resource? — ^I  quite^ 
admit  that. 

3014.  And  do  you  not  think  that  if  the  man 
went  to  a  technical  school  and  learned  all  tho 
details  of  the  work  that  he  had  to  do,  he  would 
get  the  brain  power  and  the  resource? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

3015.  Then  you  think  that  any  man  is  fit  to 
take  charge  of  an  engine  or  boiler  r — ^No,  I  do  not,, 
but  I  say  that  if  an  employer  knows  his  business,, 
and  is  a  judge  of  character,  he  is  the  man  to  make 
the  selection. 

3016.  Supposing  that  the  man  in  an  ordinary^ 
builder's  vara  who  is  to  instruct  him  is  in  a  diffi-^ 
culty  ? — f^erhaps  you  will  give  me  an  idea  of  what 
you  mean  by  a  "difficulty."  Give  me  an  in-^ 
stance  and  I  will  answer. 

3017.  Supposing  that  the  steam  was  blowings 
off  and  he  was  not  able  to  stop  it,  and  there  was 
danger  of  an  explosion,  who  is  to  instruct  that 
man  ? — He  could  not  do  his  daily  work  unless  he 
knew  what  to  do  under  those  circumstances.  He 
would  be  absolutely  incapable.  A  man  must 
have  a  full  knowledge,  and  must  have  lie  thing- 
perfectly  under  his  control. 

3018.  He  must  be  a  competent  man? — Sup- 
posing that  you  have  twenty  machines  running,, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  half  of  them  have  to  be  taken 
off,  is  not  the  man  called  upon  for  resource  ?  He 
knows  what  to  do,  and  if  he  had  a  bolt  or  a  joint 
sprung  or  anything  of  the  kind  he  would  know 
perfectly  well  what  to  do,  and  a  certificate  woidd 
not  help  him. 

3019.  Then  he  is  a  competent  man  ? — That  is 
what  I  say. 

3(S0.  You  say  that  the  certificate  would  not 
help  Eim,  but  would  it  do  any  harm  to  him. 
Would  it  not  be  a  euarantee  to  you  as  the  em- 
ployer that  you  had  a  man  in  your  employ  who 
knew  his  business? — ^We  have  men  who  know 
their  businesses  as  it  is,  or  else  we  could  not  get 
on. 

3021.  Now,  you  say  that  builders' work  is  done- 
in  the  midst  of  the  community,  and  that  conse- 
quently great  care  is  necessary.  Now,  woidd  not 
the  knowledge  that  you  had  a  man  in  your  em- 
ploy in  charge  of  your  machinery  who  possessed 
the  Board  of  Trade  certificate  give  greater  security^ 
to  you? — It  might  make  me  a  little  bit  in- 
different. 

3022.  I  wanted  to  get  at  that.  Would  it  make 
an  employer  indifferent  to  the  lives  and  limbs  of 
the  people  \7Ho  are  round  him  ? — ^I  rather  think  it 
would.    That  is  my  feeling. 

3023.  This  relieves  you  of  no  responsibiliW  you 
remember  ? — Strictly  speaking,  I  suppose  mat  it 
does  not. 

3024.  Do  you  think  that  the  employers  of  the 
cotmtry,  if  this  Bill  passed,  would  have  less  re- 
gard ^an  they  have  at  present  to  employing  com- 
petent men? — ^According  to  your  own  showing 
they  will  not  have  to  exercise  the  same  strictness 
in  selecting:  their  men. 

3025.  Why  will  they  not?— Excose  me,  but 
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you  have  been  arguing  that  this  is  going  to  relieve 
the  employer,  and  that  he  is  going  to  find  the 
men  reiu^  made  for  him. 

3026.  1  did  not  argue  anything  of  the  kind.  I 
say  that  the  Bill  in  no  way  relieves  the  employer 
from, responsibility? — ^I  quite  admit  that. 

3027.  Then  you  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  class 
of  men  that  you  get  at  present?^ — ^Yes. 

3028.  And  do  you  think  that  the  field  is  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  get  thoroughly  competent  engine 
men  to  take  charge  of  the  engines  and  boilers  of 
the  country  P — ^I  think  so. 

3029.  Ajid  you  think  that  there  is  no  technical 
knowledge  required  P — ^No,  I  do  not  say  that. 

3030.  Then  you  admit  that  there  is  technical 
knowledge  required? — ^Tou  may  call  it  technical 
knowledge  for  a  man  to  know  how  to  fire  a  boiler 
and  shut  o£E  steam. 

3031.  Is  there  not  more  than  the  firing  of  the 
boiler  P  Has  he  not  to  take  charge  of  the  engines 
and  machinery  P — ^That  is  so. 

3032.  Supposing  a  defect  arose,  would  not  hav- 
ing a  competent  man  tend  to  safety  P  Would  not 
he  be  able  to  detect  some  little  defect  or  some- 
thing?— ^We  get  a  competent  man  as  it  is. 

3033.  Then  if  you  get  competent  men  what  is 
vour  objection? — I  have  stated  my  objections  to 

it. 

3034.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  the  men  were 
certificated  there  would  be  less  security  with  the 

employers,  or  rather  that  the  employers  would 
not  take  as  great  an  interest  in  the  employment? 
— ^I  have  said  that  the  employer  might  possibly 
take  the  view :  "  Oh  well,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to 
ask  this  man  to  produce  his  certificate."  But  at 
l^e  present  time  ne  has  got  something  else  to  do. 

3035.  As  a  director  or  a  judge  of  one  of  the 
technical  schools,  is  it  not  the  policy  of  those 
schools  to  induce  every  man  posible  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  opportunities  to  gain  more  knowledge  P 
— Yes.  But  what  I  have  said  is  that  the  know- 
ledge that  is  wanted  and  the  knowledge  that  it  is 
admitted  that  these  people  should  have  and  the 
resources  that  they  are  supposed  to  develop  are 
not  got  by  studies  in  a  technical  school.  That  is 
my  view  of  it. 

3a36.  But  would  it  not  be  ftn  aid?  I  would 
not  take  a  man  who  had  merely  a  technical  school 
certificate,  but  is  it  not  an  aid  to  the  practical 
knowledge  of  the  business  that  he  must  have? 
Now,  I  ask  you,  would  not  one  of  these  certifi- 
cates be  an  inducement  to  a  man  to  read  up  and 
to  learn  a  little  more  P — ^Well,  I  cannot  express 
an  opinion  beyond  what  I  have  said. 

3037.  As  one  of  the  judges  of  our  technical  in- 
stitutes you  think  that  the  granting  of  certificates 
is  of  no  use  P — ^No,  I  do  not. 

3038.  What  are  the  technical  schools  for? — ^I 
should  say  myself,  if  you  ask  me  what  use  they 
perform,  that  it  is  this — I  speak  from  what  I 
know  something  about,  and  that  is  my  own 
business :  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  machinery 
and  the  different  styles  of  working  in  our  business 
there  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  division  of  labour, 
and  the  lad  when  he  is  apprenticed  has  not  got 
the  opportunity  in  his  apprenticeship  of  learning 
drawing  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Now  the  tech- 
nical school  gives  him  that  opportunity,  and  it 
enables  him  perhaps  to  acquire  a  more  general 
knowledge  of  his  work.     But  as  to  considering 
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that  technical  schools  coidd  produce  efficient 
mechanics  in  our  business,  it  is  beside  the  mark 
altogether. 

3039.  Do  the  technical  schools  teach  nothing 
else  but  drawing?— Yes. 

3040.  Do  they  not  teach  applied  mechanics? 
—Yes. 

3041.  And  do  yr.u  not  think  that  a  man  who  has 
laid  himself  oui  to  be  an  engincman  could  get  a 
big  experience  in  the  technical  schools? — He 
would  not  have  an  opportunity  in  our  technical 
schools  of  acquiring  that  knowledge. 

• 

Air.  WiUan, 

3042.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  should 
be  exempt  from  the  operation  of  this  Bill  the 
same  as  the  other  classes  that  are  mentioned  in 
Clause  4  ?— Yes. 

3043.  But  seeing  that  you  are  included  in  the 
Bill,  will  you  kindly  tell  us  the  portions  of  it  that 
affect  you  in  any  way  at  all  as  an  employer  of 
labour.  We  are  agreed  that  you  are  included? 
—Yes. 

3044.  Now,  tell  us  in  what  way  this  Bill  will 
affect  you  as  an  employer,  and  wnat  portions  of 
the  Bill  will  affect  you  ?  I  want  specifically  the 
points  that  will  affect  you  as  an  employer? — I 
shall  have  to  have  certificated  men  for  all  the 
work  that  is  covered  by  the  provisions  of  this 
Bill,  shaUInotP 

3045.  How  will  it  affect  you  as  an  employer? 
— In  the  way  that  I  say.  Sly  choice  of  employ- 
ment will  be  limited  to  men  who  hold  a  certi- 
ficate under  this  Act. 

3046.  Then  it  is  your  idea  that  the  getting  of 
certificates  such  as  this  Act  describes  would  so 
limit  the  number  of  men  available  that  you  would 
not  be  able  to  get  them  P — ^No. 

3047.  Is  not  that  your  idea? — ^No. 

3048.  Then  what  is  the  idea  that  you  have  when 
you  say  that  you  will  be  limited  in  the  number 
of  men  ? — ^I  will  say  that  I  shall  be  restricted  if  it 
conveys  my  meaning  better,  in  the  number  of 
men  wat  I  want  for  these  purposes — the  men  that 
hold  a  certificate. 

3049.  But  that  would  not  affect  you  as  an  em- 
ployer if  a  man  holds  a  certificate  ? — ^I  think  it 
does. 

3050.  But  will  you  point  out  how? — It  is  only 
a  matter  of  opinion. 

3051.  The  word  restriction  does  not  convey 
anything  to  anyone's  mind  here.  Will  you 
kindly  explain  how  it  will  affect  you  as  an  em- 
ployer ? — So  far  as  the  meaning  of  words  goes  it 
is  clear  enough  to  me.  If  I  have  all  the  world  to 
make  my  selection  from  it  is  a  very  different 
thing  to  having  25  to  select  from. 

3052.  You  have  come  here  to  give  us  some 
counsel  on  this  Bill? — And  I  have  endeavoured 
to  do  il 

3053.  Therefore,  would  it  not  be  better  than 
positively  hiding  yourself  behind  generalities  to 
give  us  advice? — I  will  answer  any  question  that 
.you  want  if  you  make  it  clear  what  the  question 
is. 

3054.  You  said,  in  reply  to  the  Chairman,  that 
it  would  create  a  class  of  workmen  ? — ^I  say  so. 

3055.  Let  us  see  how  it  will? — ^Does  it  not? 

3056.  In  my  opinion,  no ;  and  I  want  you  to 
X  explain 
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■  explain  itP-^Then  I  say  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
opinion.  My  opinion  is  that  the  effect  of  this  Bill 
will  be  to  create  a  privileged  class  of  men  who 
carry  something  about  in  their  pockets  which  has 
been  given  to  them  by  some  public  authority 
irrespective  of  what  their  employers  say. 

3057.  But  the  fact  of  a  man  having  this  certi- 
ficate in  his  pocket  does  not  compel  you  to  employ 
him  ? — ^That  is  nonsense.  You  must  not  employ 
a  man  unless  he  has  this  certificate* 

3058.  That  is  not  it.  My  point  is  that  it  does 
nol  compel  you  to  employ  him  ? — ^But  what  must 
you  do — ^let  your  worb  stand  still  ?  If  you  want 
a  man  at  all  you  must  take  him. 

3059.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  working 
classes  are  so  indifferent  to  education  that  they 
will  not  qualify  themselves  for  the  certificate  ? — 
I  have  not  formed  an  opinion  about  that. 

3060.  But  you  are  a  judge  of  a  technical 
school  P— Tea. 

3061.  And,  therefore,  your  experience  is  wide, 
I  would  say  P — ^Tes. 

3062.  Have  you  not  seen  in  your  position  as 
judge  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes 
to  be  educated  ? — That  is  too  wide.  It  is  too 
sweeping  a  question.  Just  look  at  the  limited 
number  of  students  in  the  technical  schools  as 
-against  the  number  of  the  working  classes  in 
London.     You  cannot  argue  from  that. 

3063.  That  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is  this 
— ^you  will  just  give  me  your  attention.  Tou 
said  that  it  would  create  a  special  class  of  work- 
men P — Yes. 

3064.  Now,  I  put  the  question  to  you,  Is  there 
not  a  desire  amongst  the  working  classes  to  be 
educated? — It  is  a  general  question. 

3065.  I  will  put  it  to  you  in  relation  to  the 
school  that  you  are  a  judge  at.  I  will  reduce  it 
down  to  that  ? — Do  you  want  to  know  my  opinion  P 

3066.  Certainly  1  doP — ^Then  I  should  say  no. 

3067.  There  is  not  a  desire? — ^No. 

3068.  Well,  our  experience  differs.  Now,  I 
think  that  you  did  not  do  yourself  justice  a  while 
ago,  and  I  want  to  give  you  a  chance  of  doing 
yourself  justice.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Nannetti  you 
said  that  the  granting  of  certificates  to  workmen 
would  make  an  employer  indifferent;  that  was 
your  opinion? — I  do  not  want  to  exaggerate,  but 
my  point  is  that  it  would  have  that  tendency. 

3069.  I  am  going  to  appeal  to  you  yourself  and 
not  to  anybody  else  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  in 
my  case. 

3070.  There  are  employers  round  this  table, 
and  I  must  leave  that  to  them  ? — I  do  not  ihink 
it  would  in  my  case. 

3071.  But  you  positively  said  that  you  believed 
that  it  would  make  employers  indifferent? — 
Yes,  and  I  do  think  so. 

3072.  Kow,  if  there  are  employers  who  would 
not  be  careful,  is  it  not  necessary  that  a  Bill  like 
this  should  be  passed? — ^I  do  not  think  Bf^. 

3078.  I  will  assume  that  it  would  not  make  you 
indifferent.  We  will  assume  that  you  would  do 
all  that  is  right,  but  outside  of  yourself  there  are 
employers  who  would  not  be  careful,  and  is  not 
that  a  proof  that  this  Bill  is  necessary  P — I  do  not 
think  so. 

3074.  But  you  might  explain  it  If  employer 5, 
are  so  indifferent  to  their  own  property? 1 
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have  not  said  that  tiiey  are  now.  I  say  thai  there 
is  a  tendency  if  you  relieve  tiiem  from  respon- 
sibility. . 

3075.  But  how  would  the  Bill  release  them 
from  responsibility? — I  have  stated  it  over  and 
over  again. 

3076.  No  you  have  not? — ^Yes,  I  have.  If  a 
man  wants  to  appoint  a  man  to  certain  responsible 
work,  at  the  present  time  he  has  to  take  the  sole 
responsibility  of  appointment  on  his  own 
shoulders,  but  if  a  man  brings  him  a  certificate 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  or  anyone  else,  do  you 
think  that  man  will  feel  the  same  responsibility 
in  making  his  selection.     That  is  what  I  mean. 

3077.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  because  a  man 
comes  with  his  certificate  he  might  be  a  man  wiiji 
bad  character  or  a  man  lacking  experience, 
and ? — Or  not  always  sober. 

3078.  I  perfectly  agree  with  you? — ^That  is  the 
cause  of  most  of  the  accidents. 

3079.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is,  are  we  to 
understand  that  because  he  has  a  certificate  the 
employer  would  not  feel  his  responsibility? — ^I 
have  said  what  I  have  to  say,  and  I  cannot  go 
beyond  it. 

3080.  There  are  employers  who  would  feel  that 
they  were  relieved  of  their  responsibility? — ^Yes, 
in  that  sense. 

Mr.  Jacob]/. 

3081.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  how  many 
engines  and  boilers  are  employed  in  the  Builders' 
Association? — ^I  could  get  you  the  information 
if  it  is  of  any  use  to  you. 

3082.  Could  you  roughly  say?  Are  there  300 
engines  and  boilers  ? — More  ]ike  3,000. 

3083.  I  wanted  you  to  give  the  Committee 
some  idea,  and  you  say  about  3,000? — No,  I 
would  not  say  about  anything,  but  certainly  a 
very  large  number. 

3084.  In  London? — ^In  London  alone. 

3085.  What  kinds  of  boilers  and  engines  are 
used? — All  kinds.  There  are  stationary  boilers 
and  many  types  of  boilers  used — Cornish  boilers 
and  tubular  boilers  and  so  on.  The  greatest 
number  I  should  think  are  portable.  There  is  a 
large  number  of  derrick  cranes  used,  and  mortar 
mills,  and  portable  engines. 

3086.  What  is  the  custom  of  the  trade  as 
regards  the  men  employed  in  charge  of  these  en- 
gines and  boilers?  What  sort  of  men  would  you 
employ? — Men  who  have  experience. 

3087.  Experience  in  what? — ^Of  being  in 
charge. 

3088.  Engineering  experience? — ^No. 

3089.  Then  what  experience  ? — ^In  nearly  every 
case  I  should  think  the  beginning  of  it  is  lliat  the 
man  works  as  a  stoker,  and  then  he  ^ts  sufficient 
knowledge  of  an  engine  to  be  able  to  start  it  and 
stop  it,  and  regulate  it,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

3090.  Then  he  experiments  for  a  certain  time? 
— 'Ko. 

3091.  How  does  he  gain  his  knowledge  without 
experiment? — ^He  would  be  assi^ing  someone 
else  perhaps,  and  then  he  would  be  promoted. 

3092.  But  always  under  somebody  who  has 
sufficient  knowledge.  Now,  have  there  been 
many  accidents' in  your  trade  directly  connected 
with  steam  engines  and  boilers — ^I  am  not  talking 
of  building  accidents  ? — ^Very  few. 

3093.  What 
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3093.  What  has  been  the  nature  of  those  acci- 
dents?— I  said  in  my  evidence  that  I  have  no  in- 
stance at  present  in  my  miud. 

3094.  l^ou  are  not  an  engineer  yourself,  are 
you? — ^No. 

3095.  Building  is  your  profession? — I  know 
quite  afl  much  about  machinery  as  most. 

3096.  Could  you  work  an  engine? — ^Tes,  I 
oould. 

3097.  And  attend  to  a  boiler  ? — ^Tes,  I  coidd. 

3098.  You  alluded  to  Mr.  Brunei?— Yes. 

3099.  How  long  is  it  since  Mr.  Brunei  died? — 
I  do  not  know,  but  perhaps  45  years,  or  getting  on 
that  way,  I  dare  say. 

310ff.'You  still  approve  of  his  methods? — I 
think  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  them. 

3101.  If  you  go  45  years  back  you  would  pre- 
fer working  your  trade  under  the  system  of 
Bruners  time  than  the  present  system? — ^You 
cannot  exactly  do  that. 

3102.  But  you  would  prefer  it? — ^I  say  you 
cannot  do  it. 

3103.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question  ? — 
If  I  was  doine  Brunei's  work,  I  woufd  prefer  to 
do  what  he  "did. 

3104.  In  other  words  you  woidd  rather  have 
your  men  as  so  many  machines,  and  you  would 
direct  them.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
admired  Mr.  Brunei.  This  is  your  argument 
against  having  enginemen  ? — ^I  have  not  used  an 
arcrument  against  having  efficient  enginemen. 

3105.  At  any  rate  it  is  your  argument  against 
their  having  a  certificate  of  ment.  Your  argu- 
ment was  that  Mr.  Brunei's  method  was  for  men 
to  act  as  a  kind  of  machine  to  carry  out  what  he 
said  ? — ^I  said  that  his  system  of  carrying  on  his 
work  in  appointing  inspectors  for  the  superintend- 
ing work  was  that  he  did  not  set  any  store  by  their 
having  independent  knowledge  of  their  own,  but 
his  point  was  that  they  were  to  follow  his  direc- 
tions, and  that  he  got  ms  directions  followed  more 
zealously  by  persons  who  had  not  any  indepen- 
dent knowledge  of  the  work  that  they  had  to 
Bupermtend. 

3106.  And  is  that  your  opinion? — How  do  you 
mean,  my  opinion  ?  Do  you  mean  it  is  my  opinion 
that  Brunei  adopted  that  course? 

3107.  No? — ^You  asked  me  just  now  whether 
I  selected  my  men  on  the^  same  principle,  and  I 
told  you  no. 

3108.  But  you  quoted  Mr.  Brunei  for  some 
purpose  ? — Of  course  I  quoted  him  with  an  object. 

3109.  I  understand  that  you  quoted  Mr.  Brunei 
and  ms  method  to  strengthen  your  case  against 
this  Bill.  N  ow  I  ask,  and  I  ask  you  very  frankly, 
and  in  a  very  simple  way,  is  Mr.  Bruners  method 
one  that  you  approve  of  P — In  his  case  it  is. 

31  To.  Is  it  in  your  case? — ^I  have  said  no. 

3111.  Then  what  did  you  quote  Mr.  Brunei 
for? — I  quoted  him  for  tne  purpose  of  my  argu- 
ment 

3112.  And  yet  you  did  not  approve  of  his 
method  ? — I  do  not  say  that. 

3113.  But  it  is  not  your  method  is  it? — ^You 
asked  me  my  method  in  conductinpr  my  business, 
and  I  say  that  is  not  the  point.  What  I  wanted 
to  illustrate,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  by 
what  I  said  about  Brunei,  was  that  there  was  an 
advantage  in  cases  of  employment  of  this  kind  in 
a  man's  not  having  too  much  of  what  he  calls 
"  twAnical  knowledge."    I  do  not  think  a  man, 
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if  he  was  a  perf  ectlv  qualified  fitter,  would  be  any 
better  qualified  to  drive  my  stationary  engine  and 
boiler  than  the  man  who  is  employed  upon  it  at  the 
present  time. 

3114.  Then  you  take  the  old-fashioned  view  of 
matters  ? — ^I  daresay  it  is  old-fashioned. 

3115.  And  you  disapprove  of  this  Bill,  I  sup- 
pose, mainly  because  there  are  certain  exemptions 
m  Clause  4? — ^No,  I  do  not,  but  I  point  that  out 
as  being  an  inconsistency  in  it. 

3116.  But  it  would  no  longer  be  an  incon- 
sistency if  your  trade  was  under  those  exemp- 
tions ? — ^Yes. 

3117.  It  still  would?— Yes. 

3118.  You  would  cease  to  take  any  active  in- 
terest in  the  Bill  if  you  were  exempted?' — ^Yes,  I 
daresay  I  should. 

3119.  Do  you  think  that  the  granting  of  certifi* 
cates  to  those  who  are  in  charge  of  engines  and 
boilers  would  cause  any  interferences  as  regards 
the  rate  of  wages  paid? — ^Yes. 

3120.  I  rather  anticipate  that  you  think  that 
you  would  have  to  pay  higher  wages  ? — I  dare  say 
that  it  would  bring  that  about. 

3121.  Are  your  men  in  any  trades  union  com-* 
binations? — The  men  that  do  that  work? 

3122.  No,  the  men  that  you  generally  employ? 
— ^Yes, 

3123.  And  do  they  occasionally  ask,  through 
their  union  for  limitation  of  hours  and  increase 
in  wages? — ^Yes. 

3124.  And  have  you  any  difficulty  with  them? 
— Continual  difficulty. 

3125.  And  you  rather  fear  that  same  difficulty 
would  continue  with  men  in  charge  of  engines 
and  boilers  ? — ^Yes,  it  would  continue. 

3126.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons,  I  take  it,  why 

Jrou  oppose  this  Bill? — It  is  a  restriction  on 
abour  certainly,  and  it  is  a  restriction  on  em-* 
ployment. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson, 

312Y.  You  said  that  it  would  to  some  extenfc 
relieve  employers  of  their  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility If  they  were  obliged  to  employ  a  man  with 
one  of  these  certificates.  Now,  what  do  you  mean 
by  that  responsibilitjr.  Is  it  moral  responsibility 
or  pecuniary  responsibility  ? — Both. 

3128.  I  suppose  that  it  is  undoubted  that  any 
employer  would  still  feel  his  pecuniary  responsi- 
bility, because  the  Bill  does  not  relieve  him  at  all 
from  that  ? — No,  certainly  it  does  not. 

3129.  But  do  you  think  that  it  would  not  affect' 
his  feeling  of  moral  responsibility  if  he  could  fall 
back  upon  the  fact  that  the  man  had  a  certificate 
in  his  possession  given  by  some  authority  which 
had  already  taken  that  responsibility  of  stating 
that  he  was  qualified  ?— Yes,  I  think  that  that 
would  be  the  effect  upon  a  great  many  minds. 

3130.  Now,  supposing  that  a  fatal  accident 
happened  and  an  inquest  was  held,  do  you  think 
that  although  an  employer  may  have  retained  the 
whole  of  the  pecuniary  responsibility  due  to  that 
accident,  any  remarks  made  by  the  coroner  would 
not  be  very  much  affected  by  the  fact  of  whether 
or  not  ihe  employer  could  show  that  he  had  ac- 
cepted the  services  of  this  man  wifli  the  know- 
ledge that  he  had  a  certificate?  Could  the  same 
blame  be  attached  to  the  employer  and  be 
stated  by  the  coroner  at  the  inquest?— I  do  not 
tliink  it  could  myself. 

X  2  3131.  That 
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Sir  TJioinas  Wrightson — continued. 

3131.  That  is  to  say,  a  certificate  woiild  relieve 
the  employer  of  much  or  all  of  his  moral  respon- 
sibility in  the  matter  P — ^Tes,  if  the  accident  could 
be  said  to  be  due  entirely  to  the  conduct  of  the 
man  who  held  the  certificate. 

3132.  That  is  what  I  mean.  Now,  it  was  "sug- 
gested to  you  (I  think  by  Mr.  Jfannetti)  that  it 
was  not  necessary  for  you  to  take  a  certificated 
man,  but  I  take  it  that  under  the  Bill  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  you  to  take  a  certificated 
man  P — ^Absolutely. 

3133.  If  you  had  a  large  number  of  men  in 
your  employment  who  were  not  certificated  and 
this  Bill  came  into  effect,  you  would  have  to  dis- 
charge every  one  of  those  men,  I  suppose,  how- 
ever well  qualified  they  might  be  in  your  opinion  P 
—Yes. 

3134.  Now,  with  regard  to  engineering  works 
generally,  where  you  have  the  highly  technical 
supervision  of  men  who  have  been  trained  as  en- 
gineers, and  who  thoroughly  understand  the 
selection  of  these  men,  do  you  think  that  this  Bill 
would  operate  injuriously  to  their  interests  if  they 
had  forced  upon  them  certificated  men?  Take 
works  such  as  Armstrong's  and  Penn's,  or  any  of 
the  large  engineering  works.  Do  they,  in  your 
opinion,  require  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  saying  whether  the  men  employed  in 
minding  boilers  or  engines  are  efficient  or  not? 
--They  do  not 


Sir  Thomas  Wrightson — continued. 

oiao.  I  will  go  further.  Do  you  think  that  if 
you  exempt  such  things  as  agricultural  engines 
and  boilers,  and  if  you  exempt  traction  engines 
and  motor  cars,  it  is  a  reasonable  thing  to  refuse 
the  exemption  to  works  of  this  class  containing 
large  bodies  of  well-qualified  men? — ^I  certainly 
think  that  it  would  be  unjust. 

3136.  You  tihink  that  they  ought  also  to  be 
exempt  P — ^Yes.  My  opinion  is  that  if  there  are 
any  conditions  of  employment  which  have  created 
a  nexjeesity  for  a  Bill  like  this,  the  Bill  should  be 
limited  to  those  employments  and  not  be  a  general 
Bill  or  a  Bill  of  general  application  such  as  this. 
I  have  heard  some  evidence  while  I  have  been 
sitting  here  that  in  mines  there  is  a  great  loss  of 
life  owing  to  the  want  of  properly  qualified  men, 
and  possibly  that  may  have  given  rise  to  the  intro- 
duction of  this  Bill.  If  so,  let  the  Bill  state  on 
the  face  of  it  where  the  necessity  for  it  is,  and 
let  it  be  limited  to  those  particular  employments 
generally  and  not  sweep  all  employments 
generally  into  one  mesh,  and  then  give  a  certain 
number  of  exemptions.  Of  course,  I  do  not  say 
that  I  am  in  any  sense  able  to  form  an  opinion  as 
to  whether  there  are  any  conditions  of  employ- 
ment which  call  for  this  Bill  as  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. I  have  no  knowledge  to  guide  me.  I  am 
perfectly  certain  that  it  is  not  needed  in  my 
business. 
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MEMBERS   PRESENT: 
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Sir  Francis  Powell. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 
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Mr.  John  Wilson  (Dtirham), 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 


Mr.  renshaw  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Thomas  Ratcliffe  Ellis,  recalled ;  and  further  Examined. 


CJuiirman. 

3137.  ToTT  attend  here  to-day  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  in  a  tahle  which  you  have  drawn  up  in 


Chairman — continued. 

consequence  of  a  question  which  was  put  to  you 
the  other  day? — ^I  do. 


THE    MINING    ASSOCIATION    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN. 


Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  (Persons  in  Charge)  Bill. 


Table  showing  the  number  of  Accidents  in  Shafts  under  the  head  "Overwinding,"  and 
under  other  heads  but  incident  to  the  winding,  at  Collieries  in  the  United  IQngdom,  and  the 
numbers  of  deaths  and  of  persons  injured  in  such  accidents  during  the  years  1896-1900  inclusive 
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3 


22 


12 


10 


16 


21 


Compiled  from  the  Reports  of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Mines. 


Mr.  Jaeohy, 

3138.  I  suppose  that  you  were  in  the  room  when 
Mr.  Brace  was  examined  ? — ^I  was  in  the  room  for 
part  of  the  time.  I  did  not  hear  the  whole  of  his 
evidence. 

3139.  Did  you  hear  the  account  that  he  gave  of 
the  accidents  in  South  Wales  P — ^I  did  not  hear  it. 


Persons 
injured. 


25 


38 


14 


82 


Mr.  Jacoby — continued. 

I  heard  him  say  something  about  101  accidents 
when  I  was  in  the  room,  but  I  did  not  hear  his  ac- 
count of  them. 

3140.  Have  those  accidents  come  under  your 
notice  ? — ^I  do  not  know  what  they  are.'  If  they 
are  not  accidents  which  are  reported  in  the  mines 

inspectors' 
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Mr.  Jacoby — continued, 
inspector's  reports,  they  have  not  come  under  my 


notice. 


Mr.  Allan. 


314J.  In  your  evidence  that  you  gave  on  a 
former  occasion  you  spoke  about  competent  per- 
sons being  in  charge  Y — ^Tes,  I  did. 

3142.  Of  engines  and  boilers.  Whom  do  you 
mean  by  competent  persons?— The  Mines  Act  re- 
quires that  competent  persons  should  be  in  charge 
of  these  engines  and  boilers,  and  it  imposes  on 
the  certificated  manager  the  responsibility  of  see- 
ing that  the  persons  placed  in  charge  are  com- 
petent. 

3143.  But  I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  of 
what  constitutes  a  competent  person? — That  1 
am  afraid  I  should  not  be  able  to  give.  I  am  not 
a  mining  engineer  myself. 

3144.  Are  mining  engineers  certificated? — 
Mining  engineers  are  certificated,  that  is  to  say, 
persons  who  are  entitled  to  occupy  the  position 
of  managers  of  collieries  have  a  certificate. 

3145.  How  do  they  get  that  certificate? — They 
get  that  certificate  by  an  examination,  and  one  of 
tJie  conditions  I  think  generally  is  that  they 
should  have  at  least  five  years'  practical  experi- 
ence about  a  mine. 

3146.  Would  you  deny  the  same  right  of  get- 
^Jng  a  certificate  to  a  man  who  was  looking  after, 
engines,  and  was  looking  after  boilers,  as  you 
would  give  to  a  mining  engineer  ? — I  should  not 
deny  the  right  at  all  to  him  to  get  a  certificate. 

3147.  Therefore,  may  I  understand  that  you 
do  not  object  to  a  competent  person  getting  a  cer- 
tificate ? — ^N ot  at  all. 

3148.  You  do  not  object  to  that  whether  he  is 
looking  after  engines  or  whether  he  is  looking 
after  boilers  ? — My  objection  is  that  the  employer 
should  be  obliged  to  employ  such  persons  and 
none  other. 

3149.  But  are  you  not  aware,  as  a  lawyer,  Uiat 
you  cannot  drive  a  cab  without  a  licence,  that  you 
cannot  exercise  the  function  of  a  boatman  on  the 
River  Thames  without  a  licence,  that  you  cannot 
practise  as  an  accountant  without  a  licence  or  a 
certificate,  that  you  cannot  practise  as  a  sea- 
going engineer  without  a  licence,  and  that  you 
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cannot  practise  as  a  lawyer  without  a  certificate. 
Are  you  aware  of  that? — I  am. 

3150.  Why  would  you  deny,  therefore,  the 
same  right  to  a  man  who  was  looking  after  en- 
gines or  boilers,  having  the  safety  of  life  and  limb 
in  his  hands?  Why  deny  the  right  to  these 
men  ?  What  is  the  reason  for  it? — ^"rhe  reason  is 
that  there  is  in  general  charge  of  the  colliery  a 
certificated  manager,  and  it  must  oe  for  him  to 
decide  who  iis  competent  and  who  is  not  competent^ 
and  if  you  required  a  certificate  of  competency 
for  every  detail  of  the  management  you  could  not 
carry  on  the  collieries  at  all. 

3151.  That  is  an  assumption  on  your  part.'* — 
You  asked  my  opinion. 

3152.  That  is  only  an  opinion? — You  ask  my 
opinion  and  I  give  it  to  you. 

3153.  Would  you  kindly  tell  me  this :  Did  you 
ever  know  of  a  mining  engineer  going  into  izhe  in- 
terior of  boilers,  inspecting  them,  seeing  them 
scaled,  and  seeing  whether  there  was  any  weak- 
ness about  them  at  all?  Did  you  ever  know  a 
mining  engineer  do  that? — My  experience  does 
not  enable  me  to  answer  whether  it  does  or  does 
not.  I  should  say,  if  you  asked  my  opinion,  that 
they  do,  and  that  mining  engineera  have  often 
done  so. 

3154.  It  is  not  part  of  their  duty  to  do  it?— -1 
would  hardly  say  mat.  They  are  placed  in  charge^ 
Under  the  sections  of  the  Act  of  Parlixmient  which 
I  gave  to  the  Committee  the  other  day,  which  I 
am  sorry  I  have  not  with  me  npw,  they  are  placed 
in  charge  and  control  of  the  whole  of  the  ma- 
chinery about  the  mine.  If  they  considered  it 
necei:»sary  to  make  that  examination  they  would 
have  to  do  it,  and  if,  in  consequence  of  their  not 
doing  their  duty,  mischief  nappens,  then,  of 
course,  they  are  liable  to  very  serious  penalties. 

3155.  But  do  not  you  think,  as  a  man  thor- 
ou^hTy  cognizant  of  mining  work,  that  a  man  who 
is  in  charge  of  boilers,  and  who  has  sufficient 
knowledge  to  know  when  a  boiler  is  in  a  weak  con- 
dition, is  a  superior  man  to  the  man  who  does  not 
know? — Certainly.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that. 

3156.  Now  we  understand  each  other.  Now, 
would  you  deny  that  man  a  certificate  ? — ^I  should 
not  deny  him  a  certificate — certainly  not. 


Mr.  Douglas  Vickers,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

3157.  You  are  a  manage  director  of  Vickers, 
Sons,  and  Maxim,  Limited  who  employ  over 
18,000  hands  in  England,  and  who  have  nearly 
one  hundred  boilers  of  one  sort  or  another  at 
work,  and  you  are  also  a  Director  of  the  Park 
Steel  and  Iron  Company,  Limited,  near  Rother- 
ham,  who  employ  about  a  thousand  hands? — 

Yes. 

3158.  In  addition  to  representing  your  own 
special  interest,  do  you  represent  any  other  body 
here  to-day? — ^I  have  been  asked  also  to  attend  to 
give  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Engineering  Em- 
ployers' Federation,  and  I  have  with  me  a  letter 
of  credentials  asking  me  to  do  so,  and  empowering 
me  to  do  so. 

3159.  You  are  Vice-President  of  that  Federa- 
tion ? — ^I  am  Vice-President  of  it. 

3160.  Would  you  tell  the  Committee  what  that 
Federatio?i  comprise©? — ^The  membership  em- 
braces 853  separate  companies  and  firms,  which 
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pay  upwards  of  15,000,000?.  in  wages  in  their 
engineering  departments,  and  over  25,000,0O0L 
of  wages  in  the  aggregate,  and  employ  altogether 
some  500,000  workmen. 

^  3l6l.  I  suppose  that  you  have  carefully  con- 
sidered the  Bill  which  has  been  remitted  to  this 
Committee,  and  do  you  wish  to  say  anything 
specially  with  regard  to  it? — ^I  have  carefully 
read  it,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  not  tend 
to  lessen  the  danger  of  engine  and  boiler  acci- 
dents, and  that  it  would  seriously  hamper  em- 
ployers, and  tend  to  increase  cost  of  production 
by  limiting  the  field  from  which  they  draw  an  im- 
portant class  of  labour. 

3l62r  Do  you  think  that  that  would  specially 
be  so  in  the  case  of  engineering  employers? — ^I 
think  that  it  would  weigh  particularly  on  en- 
gineering employers,  and  all  those  who  are  factory 
owners,  while  it  would  leave  railway,  road  trac- 
tion, and  agricultural  engines  and  boilers  exempt, 

although 
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altitoagh  these  are  the  eause  of  more  loss  of  life 
and  injuries  than  the  other  classes  of  engines  and 
boilers. 

31^.  Have  you  any  special  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  system  of  certification? — ^I  object 
strongly  to  any  system  of  compulsory  certinca- 
tion,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  either 
justification  or  public  demand  for  it. 

3164.  Do  you  wish  to  go  through  the  Bill  and 
express  any  opinion  on  any  special  points  in  it, 
taking  it  up  clause  by  clause  P — In  going  through 
the  Bill  I  have  noted  several  of  the  points  which 
seemed  to  me  to  be  most  objectionable,  and  I  will 
take  them  in  turn,  if  I  may.  In  the  first  place 
I  object  to  the  use  of  the  word  "  nominal  horse- 
power'*  for  the  purpose  of  the  Bill  in  Clause  3, 
because  "  nominal  horse-power  "  is  an  undefined 
and  obsolete  term  both  as  applied  to  en^nes  and 
boilers,  and  if  I  may  make  any  suggestion  as  to 
an  alteration  in  the  Bill,  it  should  be  that  "  indi- 
cated or  brake  horse-power"  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  it  in  connection  with  engines,  and  that 
for  boilers  the  horse-power  should  be  defined  as 
equivalent  to  so  many  pounds  of  water  evaporated 
every  hour.  I  do  not  make  any  suggestion  as  to 
the  number  of  pounds,  but  I  could  give  you  in- 
formation on  the  subject. 

316^.  You  could  give  an  approximate  sugges- 
tion?— ^You  cannot  refer  horse-power  to  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  evaporated  exactly,  because  it  de- 
pends on  the  class  of  engine  that  is  used,  and  the 
pressure  that  is  used,  but  it  has  been  found  con  - 
venient  I  believe  -in  America  to  take  301bs.  of 
wat^r  evaporated  an  hour  as  the  equivalent  of  a 
horse-power.  That  is  more  than  is  required  in 
the  most  modem  and  economical  engines,  and  a 
trreat  deal  less  than  is  used  in  the  older  forms. 
With  regard  to  Clause  5, 1  think  that  it  is  unfair 
to  engineering  employers  that  their  engines  and 
boilers  should  be  included,  while  boilers  and 
engines  used  by  railway  companies,  or  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  are  exempted.  The  methods 
and  means  ox  selection  of  competent  men  by  en- 
gineering employers  are  put  as  good  as  those  of 
railway  companies,  and  far  superior  to  those  of 
agricultural  employers,  who  further  have  not  a 
superintending  stiuS  with  technical  knowledge, 
such  as  engineering  employers  have.  Then, 
further,  with  regard  to  that  clause  I  think  that 
the  expression  ''  taking  charge  or  control "  ought 
to  be  properly  defined.  It  is  not  usual,  in  en- 
gineering establishments,  to  give  the  engine 
tenters,  or  boiler  firers,  charge  or  control.  Their 
work  and  their  engines  or  boilers  are,  in  all  large 
establishments  at  least,  subject  to  strict  supervi- 
sion by  the  foreman,  and  above  the  foreman  by 
the  engineer  in  charge.  Then,  passing  on  to 
Clause  6,  subjection  1,  this  clause,  as  drafted, 
would  clearly  include,  not  only  all  colliery  wind- 
ing engines  and  boilers,  but^  owing  to  the  five 
horse-power  proviso,  would  also  include  practi- 
cally every  engine  and  boiler  used  in  engineering 
establishments,  even  including  steam  hammers, 
and  stoam  driven  shears,  and  pinching  machines. 
The  only  notable  exception  would  be  small  feed 
pumps  and  donkey  engines,  and  this  would  largely 
depend  on  the  meaning  attributed  to  ''  five  horse- 
power nominal."  Feed  pumps  are  generally  under 
the  charge  of  tenters  of  other  engines  or  boiler 
firers,  so  that  the  result  would  be  that  there  would 
be  no  places  that  second-class  certificate  men  could 
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fill.  With  regard  to  Clause  6  in  the  last  para- 
graph, the  question  of  the  number  of  engines  and 
boilers  which  one  man  can  properly  attend  to  is 
too  dependent  on  circumstances  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  regulations.  No  regulations  could 
well  be  devised  that  would  not  work  unfairly 
against  the  progressive  employer,  who  is  provid- 
ing* mechanical  appliances,  to  do  away  with  the 
manual  labour  of  boiler  firing.  As  to  Clause  8 
I  look  upon  it  as  altogether  unfair,  because  the 
standard  for  those  now  at  the  trade  is  absolutely 
different  from  that  imposed  on  those  who  want 
to  come  in  in  the  future.  Those  now  working 
can  get  a  special  certificate  of  service  for 
the  asking — ^by  that  I  mean  a  special  cer- 
tificate of  service  under  the  Act  (that  is 
the  name  given  to  it);  while  those  to 
come  have  to  pass  an  examination  which  the 
regulations  in  Clause  15  show  is  not  to  be  con- 
fined to  questions  verbally  answered  by  the  can- 
didate on  his  work,  and  at  his  work,  but  is 
intended  to  be  much  more  formidable  to  a  man 
of  the  average  mental  training  of  the  engine  and 
boiler  tenter.  This  would  be  very  imfair  to  the 
newcomers.  As  to  the  second-class  certificate^ 
the  clause  does  not  lay  down  what  standard  of 
knowledge  is  to  be  required  from  the  applicant. 
This  is  perhaps  of  the  less  importance,  since  it 
depends  entirely  on  the  meaning  attributed  to 
nominal  horse-power,  as  to  whether  the  second- 
class  certificate  is  of  any  use  at  all.  The  Bill 
does  not  even  lay  down  that  the  second-class  cer- 
tificate is  to  be  a  stepping  stone  to  the  first-class 
certificate,  and  the  only  way  to  that  certificate 
admitted  in  the  Bill  is  by  examination,  which  is 
not  a  suitable  method  of  selection  for  men  of  thn 
class  of  engine  and  boiler  tenters.  Another  ob- 
jectionable point  is  that  a  certificate  of  service 
gained  by  12  months'  service  at  boilers  only, 
would  be  a  certificate  of  competency  extending 
to  the  charge  of  engines,  although  the  holder 
might  very  likely  never  have  been  a  day  in  an 
engine  house  in  his  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  is  said  of  granting  two  classes  of  cer- 
tificate by  examination,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
assumed  that  the  would-be  boiler-firer  would 
have  to  be  examined  on  the  subject  of  engines. 

3166.  Is  there  any  other  point  specially  on  the 
Bill  that  you  wish  to  make  P — ^It  is  quite  clear 
to  me  that  the  Bill,  if  passed  into  law,  would  be 
a  serious  inconvenience  to  the  employer,  and  an 
advantage  to  those  now  at  the  trade  only  in  so  far 
as  it  prejudiced  those  others  who  want  to  come  in. 
These  evils  might  be  justified  if  there  were  any 
reasons  whatever  to  suppose  that  accidents  would 
be  lessened,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  No  cerlifi- 
cate  of  knowledge  is  any  guarantee  against  care- 
lessness or  lapse  from  duty,  and  it  is  to  these 
causes,  and  to  defects  of  construction  and  wear 
and  tear,  that  the  dangers  from  engines  and 
boilers  are  due. 

Mr,  Crean. 

3167.  What  are  you  by  profession  yourself — 
what  do  you  spend  your  time  at  as  a  trade  or 
profession? — ^I  am  a  steel  manufacturer  or  en- 
gineer. I  combine  a  good  many  things  in  that 
way. 

3168.  You 
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3168.  You  are  a  practical  man  at  the  workP — 
I  have  had  some  23  years  in  works  now. 

3169.  23  years'  experience? — Yes. 

3170.  You  say  that  there  is  no  public  demand 
for  this  Bill ;  on  what  authority  do  you  base  that 
statement?— Simply  that  I  have  never  heard  of 
any. 

3171.  But  your  not  hearing  does  not  convey 
that  there  is  no  public  demand.  Will  it  surprise 
you  to  know  that  all  the  Trades  Union  Congresses 
of  Ghreat  Britain  that  have  met  have  passed  re- 
solutions in  favour  of  this  Bill? — ^I  have  heard 
recently  that  that  is  the  case,  and  of  course  I 
know  also  that  this  Bill  has  been  declared  to  have 
been  promoted  by  engine  and  boiler  tenters. 

3172.  In  a  former  portion  of  your  evidence  you 
were  rather  solicitous  about  tiie  men,  because 
you  stated  that  it  woidd  prevent  those  men  hold- 
ing second-class  certificates  from  doing  certain 
classes  of  work.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  men 
themselves  are  the  best  judges  of  what  it  would 
prevent  them  from  doing,  and  how  ft  woidd  keep 
them  out  of  employment.  I  will  put  it  in 
another  way :  Do  you  think  that  those  men  them- 
selves'would  try  to  get  their  friends  in  this  House 
to  pass  a  Bill  through  for  those  certificates  if  they 
thought  it*would  do  them  any  injury? — ^But  the 
essence  of  the  thing,  to  my  mind,  is  that  the  Bill 
gives  certificates  of  service  to  those  who  are  now 
at  the  trade,  while  it  makes  it  difficult  to  others 
to  come  in.  The  second-class  certificate  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  certificate  of  service  at  all.  The 
certificate  of  service  is  provided  to  take  the  place 
of  first-class  certificates. 

3173.  But  you  do  not  see  any  details  men- 
tioned that  would  lead  you  to  believe  that  it 
would  be  more  difficult  for  second-class  certifi- 
cated men  to  come  in  in  the  future  than  at 
present.  You  do  not  see  any  stiff  examination 
that  woidd  prevent  an  ordinary  man  learning  his 
trade,  as  at  present,  without  any  education.  You 
do  not  see  anything  in  this  Bill  to  prevent  him 
from  passing  an  examination? — ^What  I  see  is 
that  there  are  certain  directions  as  to  the  holding 
of  examinations  which  point  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  supposed  to  be  an  easy  examination.  As  to 
getting  the  second-class  certificate  the  trouble  is 
that  no  maui  according  to  the  Bill,  is  practically 
allowed  to  take  charge  of  any  boiler  or  engine 
until  he  has  a  first-class  certificate. 

3174.  Yes,  but  there  will  be  a  series  of  boilers 
and  engines  in  working  order,  and  the  man  with 
the  second-class  certificate  would  be  acting  under 
an  experienced  engineer,  and  there  would  be  no 
•lifficiJty  in  his  handling  the  machine.  That 
provision  is  made?— No.  The  Bill  distinctly 
states  that  practically  all  boilers  and  engines  are 
to  be  under  the  control  of  a  man  having  a  first- 
class  certificate  or  certificate  of  service.  Now 
how  is  a  man  to  get  a  second-class  certificate? 
He  can  only  do  it  by  examination. 

3175.  It  makes  provision,  where  you  have  a 
number  of  boilers,  that  you  can  have  one  man  in 
charge  and  others  with  second-class  certificates 
for  the  firing  or  even  attending  the  donkey 
enprine  ? — You  must  remember  that  the  donkey 
encrines  are  very  few  in  large  establishments,  and 
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are  becoming  gradually  fewer,  and  it  gives  no 
chance  in  large  works,  or  practically  no  chance, 
of  a  man  getting  a  second-class  certificate  at  all. 
Donkey  engines  in  most  cases  would  come  above 
the  five  horse-power  laid  down  by  the  Bill.  Of 
course,  that  is  according  to  the  definition  of 
*  nominal  horse-power." 

3176.  You  have  given  a  suggestion  as  to  the 
change  from  the  nominal  to  the  indicated  brake 
horse-power  of  the  engine.  Could  you  give  a 
suggestion  as  to  the  nature  of  an  examination  to 
fit  a  man  to  hold  a  position  as  fireman  and  engine- 
man.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way:  Do  you 
think  an  examination,  such  as  a  fireman  or  driver 
of  a  locomotive  engine  is  subjected  to  by  those 
who  take  charge,  of  importance  ?  Do  you  think 
that  a  similar  examination  to  that  woidd  be  siiffi- 
cient? — ^I  am  not  conversant  with  what  form  the 
examination  for  locomotive  engines  takes.  All 
I  can  say  is  that  they  start  as  firers,  and  then 
become  firers  on  goods,  and  then  on  passenger 
trains. 

3177.  They  go  in  first  as  engine  cleaners ;  after 
that  they  get  a  chance  of  firing,  after  that  they 
get  a  shunting  engine,  if  competent,  and  after 
that  they  may  get  a  passenger  train.  Do  you 
i  hink  that  that  training  from  boyhood  up  to  man- 
hood, where  engines  are  started  and  boilers  are 
worked,  would  not  entitle  a  man  to  prove  himself 
efficient  to  do  the  class  of  work  specified  here  ? — 
But  that  is  not  provided  in  the  Bill. 

3178.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Bill  contrary  to 
that,  is  there  ?  You  do  not  see  anything  in  the 
Bill  that  would  exclude  a  man  with  that  prac- 
tical knowledge,  do  you,  so  far  as  you  have  read 
the  Bill  at  present? — The  Bill  states  that  any 
person  who  produces  to  a  Secretary  of  State  testi- 
monials from  at  least  two  persons  which  satisfy 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  he  is,  in  point  of 
character,  knowledge,  physical  ability,  and  ex- 
perience, fit  to  receive,  a  second-class  certificate 
under  this  Act,  shall,  on  so  satisfying  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  be  entitled  to  receive  a  second-class 
certificate. 

3179.  That  is  to  meet  men  already  in  employ- 
ment, and  such  provisions  are  generally  put  in 
Bills  where  a  trade  or  occupation  is  going  on, 
and  they  do  not  wish  to  throw  a  great  number  of 
men,  who  are  unable  to  pass  even  a  rudimentary 
examination,  out  of  employment.  But  the 
general  clause  which  deals  with  examination  is 
Clause  15,  and  do  you  see  anything  in  that  which 
necessitates  a  theoretical  examination? — Clause 
15  deals  with  examinations  for  first-class  certifi- 
cates. I  thought  that  you  were  dealing  with 
second  class. 

3180.  The  second  class  only  deals  with  men  at 
present  employed,  and  I  pass  from  that.  You 
have  no  ground  of  objection  to  the  second-class 
certificate  because  it  is  only  to  deal  with  men  at 
present  at  work  incapable  of  passing  an  examina- 
tion, but  still  who  have  sufficient  knowledge  for 
their  work  which  they  coidd  not  develop  before 
an  examiner.  Now,  do  you  see  anything  to  pre- 
vent an  ordinarily  intelligent  man  working  for  a 
long  time  in  a  workshop  tending  boilers  anrl 
engines  ? — ^It  depends  entirely  on  the  opinion  of 

the 
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the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  time  being  how  hard 
he  makes  the  examination.  i 

3181-2.  It  is  altogether  in  his  hands  ?— The 
Bill  lays  down  certain  provisions,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent, ^m  the  fact  that  it  does  lay  down  those 
provisions,  that  the  examination  is  intended  to  be 
a  fairly  severe  one. 

3183.  Would  you  point  out  any  clause  or  sub- 
section that  would  lead  you  to  believe  that  it 
"wrould  be  severe  so  far  as  theory  is  concerned  P — 
We  can  merely  judge  from  the  number  of  pro- 
visions made.  It  does  not  say  in  so  many  words 
that  it  is  to  be  severe,  but  you  do  not  lay  down 
complicated  conditions  for  an  examination  with- 
out intending  that  the  examination  should  be 
severe. 

3184.  Severe  so  far  as  technical  knowledge  is 
concerned,  but  that  is  all  ? — ^It  does  not  even  say 
whether  it  is  to  be  conducted  in  writing  or  con- 
ducted verbally.  As  I  said  in  my  evidence  it 
does  not  provide  that  the  examinations  should  be 
made  while  the  man  is  on  the  works,  and  while 
he  is  at  his  work,  but  it  specifies  a  place,  or  rather 
says  that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  to  specify  a 
place,  evidently  away  from  his  work. 

3185.  Would  you  agree  with  the  Bill 
if  it  provided  that  a  practical  examina- 
tion was  the  only  examination  that  he  should 
be  subjected  to? — Subject,  of  course,  to  my  ob- 
jection to  comptdsory  certification,  I  should  say 
that  a  practical  examination  would  be  very  much 
more  reasonable  than  the  one  that  I  believe  is 
contemplated  here. 

3186.  You  would  not  have  that  rooted  objec- 
tion to  it  that  you  have  at  present  if  it  were  only 
a  practical  examination  and  not  a  theoretical  one 
— ^practical  and  technical,  but  not  theoretical  ? — 
Reservipp  my  objection  to  compulsory  certifica- 
tion, I  should  not  so  much  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Jacohy, 

3187.  You  say  in  your  statement  that  you  have 
nearly  100  boilers  in  the  works  ? — ^Yes. 

3188.  How  many  engines  have  you  in  your 
works? — ^It  is  a  point  on  which  I  can  only 
hazard  a  guess. 

3189.  Roughly  speaking? — ^It  is  a  thing  I  am 
really  not  prepared  to  say.  I  could  get  the  in- 
formation if  neces.'^ry. 

3190.  May  I  take  it  that  you  have  a  large 
number  of  engpines  in  your  various  works  ? — ^Yes, 
we  have  a  large  number  of  engines  in  our  works, 
certainly. 

3191.  Steam  hammers? — ^Yes,  steam  hammers. 

3192.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with 
the  works? — Some  22  years. 

3193.  During  those  22  years,  can  you  give  the 
Committee  any  idea  of  what  accidents  you  have 
had  in  connection  with  your  boilers  and  engines  ? 
— ^We  have  never  had  an  accident  with  a  boiler. 

3194.  During  the  whole  period  of  22  years  ? — 
No. 

3195.  And  have  you  had  any  accident  with  any 
of  your  engines  ? — ^We  have  never  had  any  acci- 
dent with  any  fixed  engine  that  has  caused  any 
damage  to  anybody.  That  is  speaking  from 
memory,  but  I  believe  I  can  say  that  absolutely. 

3  ipfi.  With  any  other  class  oiF  engine  have  you 
0.24. 
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had  any  accident? — Yes,  with  locomotive  en- 
gines; those  I^ave  been  shunting  accidents,  of 
course. 

3197.  I  see  that  you  employ  a  large  number  of 
men  in  your  works  P — ^Yes. 

3198.  Are  those  men  members  of  trade 
societies? — ^Yes,  a  very  large  proportion. 

3199.  Have  you  ever  had  any  difKcultj'  within 
the  22  years  with  your  men  on  the  question  of 
hours  or  wages  ? — Yes,  we  have.  We  were 
members  of  the  Employers'  Federation  during 
tlie  time  of  the  engineers'  strike. 

3200.  Of  course,  your  works  stopped  in  conse- 
quence?— ^Yes. 

3201.  Now,  what  makes  you  say  that  certifi- 
cated men  would  be  restricted? — ^Restricted? 

3202.  I  will  put  it  in  a  similar  way.  I  know 
that  one  of  your  objections  to  this  Bill,  a  part  of 
your  criticism  of  the  Bill,  is  that  if  enginemen 
and  boiler  men,  persons  in  charge,  had  to  be  cer- 
tificated it  would  harass  you  because  there  would 
be  a  restricticm.  How  do  you  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  will  be  a  restriction  of  certifi- 
cated men  to  work  engines  and  boilers  ? — ^You  put 
a  barrier  of  examination  against  the  trade,  x  ou 
prevent,  by  examination,  people  getting  into  it,, 
and  that  will  certainly  keep  a  large  number  out. 

3203.  Take  the  men  in  charge  at  pre6ent  of 
your  eugines  and  boilers.  As  a  class,  ao  not  you 
think  thai  they  could  all  take  certificates  under 
this  Bill? — All  those  now  in  charge  would  pro- 
bably be  able  to  get  certificates  of  «8ervice,  but 
whether  they  could  get  first-class  certificates  by 
exafmination  is  quite  another  matter.  I  do  not 
believe  that  one  in  four  could,  if  the  examination 
were  carried  out  in  a  serious  wav. 

3204.  Then  am  I  to  take  it  that  about  one  in 
four  only  of  the  men  in  charge  of  your  engines 
and  boilers  is  competent  to  take  a  first-class  certi- 
ficate under  this  j3ill  ? — ^What  I  wish  to  imply 
by  that  is  that  the  number  of  men  in  that  trade 
who  could  go  through  an  examination,  carried  out 
as  I  think  this  examination  is  intended  to  be 
carried  out,  is  very  few ;  not  because  they  have 
not  got  the  necessary  practical  knowledge,  but 
because  they  are  not  men  of  the  mental  training 
to  enable  them  to  pass  through  an  examination, 
above  all,  if  it  is  going  to  be  a  written  examina- 
tion. 

3205.  But  am  I  to  understand  that  these  men 
have  very  little  teohnical  knowledge  of  engineer- 
ing?— ^No,  I  did  not  say  that.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  have  been  brought  up  as  boiler  firers, 
those  that  are  at  the  boilers,  and,  as  engine 
tenders,  those  ihat  are  at  the  engines ;  and,  as  I 
said  before,  apparently  this  Bill  would  contem- 
plate examining  on  the  subject  of  engine  practice 
a  man  who  only  wished  to  become  a  boiler  nreman. 

3206.  Now,  what  is  the  method  of  appointment 
and  promotion  of  the  persons  in  charge  of  en- 
gines and  boilers  at  your  works? — Generally 
speaking,  for  engines,  a  young  labourer  who  has 
been  about  the  machines  possibly  giving  general 
help  in  the  shops,  is  chosen  to  take  charge  of  some 
engine  where  the  job  is  sufliciently  simple,  and 
where  he  is  more  or  less  under  control,  and  if  he 
proves  himself  apt,  he  gradually  rises. 

3207.  What  length  of  experience  has  he  before 
he  is  put  in  charge? — There  is  no  definite  rule 
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laid  down  for  that,  but  the  foreman  has  to  satisfy 
himself  that  the  man  is  competent. 

3208.  And  subject  to  your  foreman  being  satis- 
fied, he  is  put  in  charge  of  an  engine  or  a  boiler? 
— Of  an  engine.     I  am  speaking  of  engines. 

3209.  Are  you  aware  of  the  practice  of  grant- 
ing certificates  to  sea-going  engineers? — ^I  am 
perfectly  aware  of  the  practice  of  granting  certifi- 
cates to  sea-going  engineers. 

a210.  Are  you  also  aware  that  there  is  no 
limi'tation  as  regards  the  number  of  men  holding 
certificates,  and  iihat  there  are  more  men  than  ase 
wanted  P — ^I  have  heard  it  said. 

3211.  Do  you  apprehend  then  any  danmr  if 
the  same  principle  is  applied  topersons  in  charge 
of  land  engines  and  boilers ? — ^X es. 

3212.  Why  do  you  apprehend  itP — Because 
with  land  engines  and  boilers  you,  in  the  first 

S^ace,  have  quite  a  different  clase  of  men  from 
e  man  who  nolds  a  Board  of  Trade  certificate  for 
marine  going  things,  and  quite  rightly  so.  The 
man  who  is  asked  to  mind  engines  or  boilers  is 
nearly  always  working  under  tne  supervision  of 
other  oeople,  and  he  generally  has  only  to  attend 
to  boilers,  or  only  to  engines.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  sea-going  engineer  has  general  charge  of  the 
whole  thing  if  he  has  a  certificate. 

3213.  And  that  is  the  distinction  that  ^ou 
draw  ? — The  distinction  I  draw  is  that  the  marine 
engineer  has,  of  necessity,  to  be  a  very  much 
higher  class  of  man  than  as  a  rule,  you  get  for 
boiler  firing. 

3214.  Do  you  approve  of  granting  certificates 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  sea-^ing  engineers,  or 
do  you  think  it  harassing  legislation  S — That  is 
rather  hard  to  answer.  It  is  not  a  thing  about 
which  I  have  formed  any  definite  opinion,  but  I 
should  say  it  is  quite  right  that  they  should  be 
certificated. 

3215.  But  you  object  to  their  being  granted  to 
land  engineers  ? — ^Tes. 

3216.  Now,  provided  that  this  opinion  of  yours 
is  not  correct,  and  that,  if  this  Bill  becomes  law, 
there  should  be  as  many  certificated  engineers  as 
you  want,  and  as  will  give  you  a  large  field  for 
selection,  would  you  still  object  to  the  principle 
of  certification  of  engineers? — I  should  still 
object  to  it  because  it  is  taking,  to  some  extent, 
the  charge  and  the  responsibility  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  employer. 

3217.  But  supposing  it  does  not  take  the  re- 
sponsibility out  of  the  hands  of  the  employer.  I 
will  put  it  very  straight  to  you.  In  other  words 
do  you  believe  that  competency  goes  with  certifi- 
cates ? — Jfo,  I  certainly  do  not  believe  that  com- 
petency, in  that  sense,  goes  with  certificates. 

3218.  In  vour  works,  if  you  were  to  make  terms 
with  an  engineer,  you  would  not  dream  of  taking 
a  man  without  a  certificate  of  competency? — ^In 
what  sense  are  you  speaking  of  engineers  ? 

3219.  I  am  talking  of  the  high-class  engineer, 
and  not  the  man  in  charge  of  engines  and  boilers  P 
— Bui  Jhe  high-class  engineer  has  not  necessarily 
a  certificate. 

3220.  He  passes  his  examination,  does  he  m»t? 
— 'Not  necessarily  at  all. 

'^221.  Do  you  find  men  who  have  not  passed  an 
examination  not  i^o  good  as  men  who  have  ?  How 
many  high-class  engineers  have  you  in  your 
works  who  have  not  passed  an  examination? 
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Eor  a  moment  I  am  thinking  of  how  many  have 
passed  an  examination.  They  are  sin^arly 
few. 

3222.  Very  few  P — ^Very  few  go  through  it. 

3223.  Therefore  you  are  not  able  to  judge 
whether  they  are  more  competent  if  they  go 
through  it  or  not  P — ^I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
any  provision  for  the  examination  of  an  engineer 
of  the  class  of  which  you  are  speaking  now. 

3224.  Do  you  apprehend  any  difficulty  in  your 
mind,  as  an  employer,  with  regard  to  these  men 
asking  higher  wages  if  they  have  certificates. 
What  is  the  average  wage  that  you  pay  your 
engineman  P — ^The  average  wage  is  a  very  hard 
thing  to  speak  of.  The  engineman  in  charge  of 
a  single  engine  in  a  small  sho^  gets,  of  course, 
very  much  less  wages  than  a  man  in  charge  of  a 
rolling  mill  with  a  reversing  engine. 

3225.  What  is  the  highest  wages  that  you  pay 
for  the  biggest  job  ? — My  recollection  is  that  the 
highest  wages  we  pay  in  Sheffield  is  345.  for  the 
54  hours. 

3226.  And  what  is  the  minimum  wage  with 
you? — The  second-class  engineman — ^the  one 
who  goes  on  the  simplest  engines — gets 
22^.  6rf.,  I  think,  but  I  am  not  very  certain. 

3227.  For  54  hours  ?— Yes.  But  to  that  has 
to  be  added  what  he  gets  as  overtime,  because 
there  are  certain  trade  customs  with  regard  to 
payment  for  working  through  the  dinner  Hour, 
and  he  has  privileges  of  that  sort. 

3228.  Are  the  men  members  of  trade  societies? 
— I  believe  some  of  them  are.  We  do  not  know 
— ^we  do  not  ask  them. 

3229.  Are  you  satisfied,  in  your  own  mind, 
that  your  men  are  as  capable  without  certificates 
as  they  would  be  with  certificates  ? — Certainly. 

3230.  And  you  generally  object  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  certification? — ^Yes,  compulsory  certi- 
fication. 

3231.  When  I  say  certification  I  mean  certi- 
fication as  defined  by  this  Bill  P — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

3232.  If  I  gather  aright  there  are  four  reasons 
that  you  put  forward  against  this  change  that  is 
being  sought.  If  I  am  wrong  you  will  correct 
me.  If  you  were  exempt  from  the  operation  of 
this  Bill  you  would  let  it  pass? — ^I  naturally 
speak  for  myself  and  my  friends.  I  speak  against 
it,  and  I  feel  against  it,  because  I  am  certain  that 
it  would  hurt  me. 

3233.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons.  Now  another 
reason  was  that  you  said  there  was  no  public 
demand — ^I  think  that  that  was  the  word  you 
used  ? — ^Yes. 

3234.  Would  you  kindly  define  what  you  mean 
bv  public  demand  P — By  public  demand  I  mean 
the  demand  that  reaches  my  ears.  That  is  how 
I  would  define  it. 

3235.  Are  there  not  more  things,  Horatio,  in 
the  political  heavens  than  you  know  of? — Yes, 
that  is  very  possible. 

3236.  That  did  not  reach  your  ears? — But 
most  public  demands  reach  my  ears  all  the  same. 

3237.  Is  it  not  very  clear  that  the  public 
demand  has  not  reached  your  ears  in  this  case  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  clear,  because  I  have  not 
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yet  admitted  the   fact   that  there  is  a  public 
demand. 

3238.  Supposing  a  matter  had  been  before  the 
working  class  community  for  25  years,  woidd 
that  mean  a  public  demand  P — ^If  the  working 
class  community  for  25  years  had  been  demand- 
ing it  it  would  certainly  be  a  demand  by  a  sec- 
tion of  the  public. 

3239.  In  your  opinion  is  the  working  class  the 
largest  part  of  the  public  of  this  country  ? — ^Tes, 
it  most  certainly  is. 

3240.  Then  it  is  a  safe  conclusion  that  if,  for 
25  years,  this  largest  part  of  the  public  has  been 
demanding  it  there  has  been  a  public  demand  P 
— ^But  I  hear  of  plenty  of  demands  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  yet  this  demand  has  not  reached 
me. 

3241.  Never  mind  about  not  reaching  you, 
because  you  and  I  do  not  move  all  over  the 
world  ? — No,  but  a  public  demand  is  a  demand 
that  reaches  me  through  the  ordinaiy  channels  of 
the  public,  and  it  has  not  reached  me. 

3242.  Take  it  from  me  as  correct  that,  for  25 
years,  this  matter  has  been  before  the  Trades 
Union  Congresses,  and  has  been  affirmed  eveiy 
year  without  dissent.  Now,  if  that  be  coiTect,  is 
that  a  public  demand  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is, 
fiom  my  point  of  view.  For  instance,  you  might 
just  as  well  say  that  there  is  a  public  demand  for 
48  hours  among  the  engineers.  That  question  has 
been  a  good  d^  before  the  public  in  that  sense, 
hut  there  is  no  public  demand  for  it. 

3243.  That  is  different.  If  that  spread  all  over 
the  working  class  community  then  it  would  be, 
iu  my  opinion,  a  public  demand.  It  does  not 
mtau  unanimity  you  know.  You  would  not 
liave  the  employers  asking  for  this  ? — ^No. 

3244.  And,  therefore,  in  your  Sftatement  with 
ref^rcl  to  public  demand,  you  have  no  regard  to 
the  employers.  They  are  outside.  We  will  put 
them  on  one  side.  Suppose  the  landlord  class  had 
not  asked  for  it,  would  that  in  any  way  militate 
ajjfaiust  its  being  a  public  demand? — I  suppose 

.Hv  are  a  small  class. 

3215.  We  will  put  them  on  one  side.  Now, 
there  is  the  working  class  cojumuuity  to  make  up 
the  public  demand  in  your  opinion  and  mine,  and 
is  it  your  idea  that  the  public  has  not  demanded 
it?— i)ertainly  I  think  the  public  has  not  de- 
manded it,  as  far  as  I  know. 

324G.  Will  you  put  the  class  of  the  public  that 
you  mean? — ^What  I  say  is  that  a  public  demand 
is  a  demand  that  reaches  me  through  the  ordinary 
channels  of  the  public.  For  instance,  it  has  not 
grot  into  the  national  press. 

:j247.  What  ?— Certainly  noi 

'^248.  Not  into  thw  national  press? — ^No. 

•J249.  Are  yoU  aware  that  this  has  been  before 
the  House  of  Commons  now  for  nearly  20  years? 
— It  is  quite  possible,  but  that  does  not  constitute 
a  public  demand. 

•V250.  Oh,  does  it  not.^ — ^It  may  be  a  demand 
made  in  public,  but  it  is  not  a  public  demand. 

3251.  It  may  not  be  a  demand  by  the  wisest 
men,  but  it  is  a  public  demand,  is  it  not  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  it  is.  It  is  a  demand  made  by  a 
portion  of  the  public. 

32o2.  Now,  will  you  kindly  explain  more  fully 
hnw  it  will  hamper  emplovers? — ^It  will  hamper 
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employers  in  this  way ;  of  course,  I  assume  that> 
at  first,  all  the  men  they  have  now  in  their  em- 
ploymeat  will  be  covered  by  this  certificate  of  ser- 
vice. Those  men,  from  getting  old,  or  perhaps 
wanting  to  go  to  other  work,  will  leave  their  work 
in  one  way  or  another.  Expansion  takes  place 
and  some  places  have  to  be  filled,  and  then  the 
supply  of  men  with  certificates  of  service  falls 
short,  and  the  employers  will  then  have  to  come 
for  their  recruits  to  those  who  have  first-class  cer- 
tificates, and,  as  I  have  said  over  and  over  again^ 
the  fact  that  you  demand  a  first-class  certificate 
will  make  it  difficult  to  get  those  men. 

3253.  I  suppose  it  would  be  fair  for  me  to  say 
that,  in  your  answer,  there  is  no  element  of  neces- 
sity at  the  present  time  before  your  mind,  but 
rather  more  of  sloth  and  indifference  on  the  part 
of  the  working  classes  with  regard  to  striving  for 
certificates?  Is  that  a  fair  way  of  putting  it? — 
I  fail  to  understand  your  question,  1  am  sorry  to 
say. 

3254.  There  is  no  necessity  for  this  Bill  in  your 
opinion,  but  tlie  point  is  whether  the  men  would 
be  indifferent,  or  whether  they  would  be  eager, 
to  get  certificates.  Do  you  think  that  working 
men  would  not  try  to  get  certificates? — ^I  cer- 
tainly think  that  there  would  not  be  a  sufficiently 
large  number  trying  to  get  certificates. 

3255.  You  said  that  you  had  been  for  22  years 
in  the  trade? — ^Yes. 

3256.  Would  it  be  fair  to  ask  you  where  you 
started? — ^I  have  certainly  no  objection  whatever 
to  saying  where  I  started.  I  started  in  the  draw- 
ing office  myself. 

3257.  You  had  an  ambition  to  get  on? — ^You 
can  hardly  take  my  case,  because  I  was,  of  course, 
rather  favoured. 

3258.  Human  nature  is  the  same  all  round,  and 
you  had  ambition  to  get  on,  had  you  not.  Yes,  I 
suppose  so. 

3259.  Then  why  should  other  men  not  have 
ambition.  This  will  be  a  fair  way  of  putting  it, 
will  it  not?  You  knew  yourself  that,  if  you  would 
rise  to  the  higher  grades  in  your  profession,  you 
must  educate  yourself,  and  you  dia  so,  and  if  you 
would  allow  me  to  say  so,  I  would  compliment  you 
for  it? — Thank  you. 

3260.  And  would  there  not  be  the  same  ambi- 
tion in  the  men's  minds  ? — I  know  that  ambition 
animates  a  certain  number,  but  not  the  whole  of 
the  human  race. 

3261.  Why  should  not  it  animate  the  engine- 
men? — ^It  would  animate  a  percentage  of  the 
enginemen  certainly,  but  not  the  whole. 

3262.  Would  it  animate  them  sufficiently  for 
the  purpose  of  the  employers  ? — The  thing  is  that, 
in  order  to  put  the  employers  on  a  fair  basis — ^to 
enable  them  to  supply  the  places  of  those  who  go 
— the  ambition  would  have  to  animate  a  good 
many  others  to  take  certificates. 

3263.  Can  you,  in  your  experience,  point  out 
a  single  sphere  of  labour  in  which  certificates  are 
demanded  where  there  is  not  an  abundance  of 
applicants? — ^TJp  to  now,  of  course,  certificates 
have  been  employed  chiefly  in  what  are  known 
as  the  higher  classes  of  employment,  and  what  is 
sometimes  called  "black  coated"  employment, 
and  there  certainly  is  a  good  deal  of  ambition  to 
get  "  black  coated  "  employment. 

32()4.  But  you  would  not  call  the  position  of 
Y  2  colliery 
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colliery  manager  **  black-coated  "  employment? 
— ^In  one  sense. 

3265.  Blue  serge,  I  think  ?— That  is  working 
dress  only. 

3266.  Of  conrse,  yon  would  not  have  him  go 
to  church  in  blue  serge  P — ^No. 

3267.  Taking  the  Board  of  Trade  certificate 
for  sea-going  engineers,  are  they  black-coated? 
— Thev  are  certainlv  not  blaok-coated  at  their 
work,  but  I  believe  that  their  uniform  when  they 
are  out  is  pretty  good. 

3268.  Would  you  say  that  school  teachers  are 
running  short  ? — There  is  once  more  an  example 
of  a  black-coated  employment. 

3269.  There  are  plenty  of  teachers  ? — ^I  know. 

3270.  But  is  a  man  who  minds  an  engine  not 
as  much  of  the  black-coated  class  when  he  is 
away  from  his  work  as  those  I  have  mentioned  ? 
— Not  in  that  sense. 

3271.  Would  he  go  out  with  his  working 
clothes  on? — One  is  manual  labour,  and  up  to 
now  certificates  have  been  only  applied  to  those 
professions  in  which  manual  labour  does  not  so 
much  come  in. 

3272.  You  have  no  fear  that  the  certificated 
men  woidd  form  a  combination,  but  it  is  simply 
because  men  might  not  secure  certificates,  and 
there  woidd  not  be  enough — is  not  that  your 
idea  ? — That  has  a  certain  amount  to  do  with  it, 
but  the  question  of  the  absolute  want  of  certifi- 
cated men  is  the  main  thing. 

3273.  The  fourth  reason  that  you  gave  was  the 
clumsiness  of  the  drafting  of  this  Bill? — ^Tes. 
Tou  have  not  given  my  exact  words. 

3274.  But  that  is  it?— That  is  it,  really. 

3275.  Tou  went  through  it  ?— Yes. 

3276.  Now  just  take  Clause  6  for  a  moment. 
Is  it  your  idea  that  that  clause  relates  to  other 
engines  besides  those  at  collieries? — ^Most  ob- 
viously it  is. 

3277.  I  do  not  say  that  this  will  be  accepted, 
but  what  objection  would  you  have  to  this  clause 
if  it  read  in  this  way :  "  A  person  taking  charge 
or  control  of  any  engine  to  which  this  Act  applies 
used  for  winding  workmen  or  minerals  up  or 
down  the  shaft  must  hold  a  first-class  certificate." 
Would  you  have  any  objection  to  the  clause  in 
that  way  ? — ^It  would  no  lonjrer  affect  me. 

3278.  You  woidd  have  no  objection  ? — I  shoidd 
leave  it  then  to  the  colliery  owners  to  object. 

3279.  Would  you  thinlc,  looking  at  the  delicate 
work  of  an  enerineman  at  the  engines  at  a  shaft 
UD  and  down  which  men  are  going  day  after  day, 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  a  man  like  that  to 
have  a  certificate  ? — ^I  do  not  think  it  is  a  neces- 
sitv,  bec'f  rise  the  case  is  exactly  parallel  with  that 
of  the  man  on  a  locomotive.  I  go  backwards  and 
forwards  bv  train  everv  dav.  It  is  true  that  I 
have  this  safeguard,  that  the  man  who  is  driving 
the  train  is  in  the  front,  and  has  to  pay  for  any 
carelessness  with  his  own  skin. 

3280.  There  is  some  difference  between  sitting 
in  a  cage  going  down  a  shaft  and  sitting  in  a 
corner  of  a  first-class  carriage  ? — No,  not  if  there 
is  an  accident — ^it  is  the  same  thing. 

3381.  Do  you  see  no  objection  to  these  men 
having  first-class  certificates  for  which  they  pay 
55.  ? — I  leave  that  to  the  colliery  owners,  but  I 
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should  say  that  it  woidd  most  certainly  make  it 
more  difficult  for  them  to  get  men. 

3282.  But  drawn  in  the  way  that  I  indicate 
you  can  see  no  objection? — ^I  can  see  that  the 
colliery  owner  might  have  an  objection,  but  it 
would  not  affect  me  personally. 

3283.  The  colliery  owners  at  the  present  time 
are  not  recommending  any  alteration  in  the  Bill, 
but  you  are.  Woidd  you  yourself  see  any  ob- 
jection ? — I  do  not  see  any  objection,  as  an  en- 
gineeering  employer,  to  restrictions  placed  on 
other  trades. 

3284.  If  you  were  excluded  from  that  section 
you  would  naturally  fall  under  Section  2,  because 
it  would  be  an  engine  that  was  not  provided  for 
in  the  first  section  ? — ^Yes. 

3285.  Now  what  objection  would  you  have  to 
a  man  getting  a  second-class  certificate  in  your 
own  works  ? — ^I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  his 
getting  a  second-class  certificate  as  long  as  it  is 
not  made  compulsory  for  me  to  employ  only  that 
man. 

3286.  Now  you  do  not  think  that  the  Act  of 
Parliament  is  going  to  say  that  you  should  em- 
ploy a  bad  man  having  a  certificate? — But  it 
does  say  so.  It  says,  "'  shall  not  employ  a  com- 
petent man  who  has  not  a  certificate." 

3287.  You  do  not  think  that  the  Bill  means 
that  you  would  employ  any  loafer  because  he  has 
a  certificate  ? — ^No,  but  it  prevents  my  employing 
a  good  man  who  may  not  have  a  certificate. 

3288.  Now  what  is  the  routine  for  a  good  man 
to  get  a  second-class  certificate  under  this  Bill? 
What  hardship  is  there? — ^He  has  to  satisfy  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  he  is  in  point  of  character, 
knowledge,  physical  ability,  and  experience,  fit  to 
receive  it. 

3289.  On  the  recommendation  of  two  persons  ? 
—Yes. 

3290.  One  of  whom  would  naturally  be  the 
employer  he  was  working  for? — ^It  does  not 
specify  it. 

3291.  No,  but  would  that  not  be  a  fair  con- 
struction?— No.  I  do  not  see  that  I  am  at 
liberty  to  draw  any  inference  of  the  sort. 

3292.  He  has  to  satisfy  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Now  put  yourself  in  the  position  of  a  Secretary  of 
State.  A  recommendation  comes  before  you  for 
a  second-class  certificate  signed  by  two  men  who 
do  not  know  anything  about  the  man  as  a  work- 
man. You  would  not  feel  yourself  satisfied? — 
I  am  afraid  I  did  not  follow  that  question. 

3293.  For  a  moment  we  will  suppose  that  von 
are  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  a  recommendation 
comes  before  you  signed  by  two  persons  recom- 
mending a  man  for  a  certificate.  If  these  two 
men  had  no  connection  with  his  rtnployment  you 
would  not  feel  satisfied,  would  you  ?  You  would 
want  some  man  for  whom  he  worked  who  could 
bear  testimony  to  his  experience  and  his  charac- 
ter, would  you  not,  before  you  gave  the  certifi- 
cate ? — ^Yes,  I  should  certainly  want  it,  just  as 
when  I  engage  a  man  now,  through  one  of  my 
foremen,  I  ask  for  his  experience  with  a  former 
employer. 

3294.  Then  the  Home  Secretary  would  have 
the  same  idea  before  his  mind,  and  he  would  say, 

"  What  does  the  employer  say  about  him  "  ? 

That  is  not  laid  down  in  the  Bill. 

3295.  Are 
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Mr.  Allan. 

3295.  Are  you  aware  that  certificates  are 
granted  to  enginemen  and  boilermen  in  the 
colonies — Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand? — -l 
have  heard  bo  recently. 

32d6.  And  are  you  aware  that  before  engpineers 
got  certificates  of  competency  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  the  running  of  ships,  certificates  of  ser- 
vice weregrantedP— No,  I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

3297.  lou  were  not  aware  of  itP — ^No,  I  was 
not. 

3298.  Are  you  aware  that  most  of  the  men  who 
ran  engines,  prior  to  the  Board  of  Trade  insisting 
on  certificates  being  required  for  engineers  at 
sea,  were  practical  firemen  ? — No,  I  was  not  aware 
of  that. 

32§9.  I  should  have  thought  that  you  would 
have  known  that  ? — You  are  asking  me  questions 
of  shipping. 

3300.  But  I  want  to  see  how  the  thing  grew. 
I  suppose  you  are  perfectly  well  aware  that  there 
has  been  no  disturbance  whatever  with  engineers 
at  sea  who  have  to  have  certificates.  There  has 
been  no  stoppage  of  shipping? — No,  I  have  never 
heard  of  any. 

3301.  But  you  anticipate,  if  I  understand  you 
aright,  that,  if  men  in  charge  of  engines  at  pit- 
heads, and  in  charge  of  boilers,  have  to  have  certi- 
ficates, there  will  be  a  dislocation  of  the  industry? 
— ^I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that — very  far  from 
it 

3302.  Do  you  think  that,  if  these  men  that  you 
have  round  you,  had  certificates  of  service  and 
competency,  they  would  be  more  dangerous  to  you 
as  an  employer  than  men  without  them? — ^More 
dangerous  ? 

3303.  I  mean  to  say,  would  you  feel  more  dis- 
satisfied with  these  men.  I  will  delete  the  word 
"  dangerous."  Do  you  feel  in  your  own  mind  that 
you  would  not  be  so  satisfied,  as  an  employer,  by 
having  men  who  had  certificates  of  service  or  com- 
petency who  were  looking  after  your  engines  and 
boilers  ? — ^I  should  take  the  certificate  just  as  I 
should  take  a  testimonial  from  a  former  employer, 
as  implying  that  the  man  had  done  some  work 
before. 

3304.  But  the  man  would  not  sret  the  certificate 
without  producing  that  himself.  Would  you 
not  be  more  satisfied  with  the  fact  of  knowing 
that  the  man  you  employed  had  a  certificate,  a 
practical  warranty  of  his  ability  for  the  work  ?— 
If  it  was  a  certificate  compulsorily  gained,  I  should 
say  no.  If  it  was  voluntary  I  should  most  cer- 
tainly take  it  as  evidence  that  a  man  was  trying 
to  get  on,  and  that,  if  he  was  willing  to  do  work 
for  which  he  saw  no  good  prospect  of  pay  or  advan- 
tage, he  was  so  much  the  better  for  it. 

3305.  I  understand  that  you  are  very  favour- 
able to  the  advancement  of  science,  and  also  to 
the  progress  of  the  workers  of  this  country?— I 
hope  so, 

3306.  I  believe  that  you  have  got  that  same, 
^ow,  I  put  this  to  you  as  an  employer  myself. 
Would  you  not  be  better  satisfied  by  knowing 
that  those  men  who  are  looking  after  engines  and 
boilers  went  to  the  night  schools  and  improved 
their  knowledge,  and  got  a  certificate  from  the 
Uome  Office,  or  whatever  the  department  might 
be,  as  to  their  competency?— If  they  were  doing 
It  Toluntanly  I  should  most  certian'ly  say  yes,  it 
IB  proof  that  they  are  steady  men,  and  that  they 
are  doing  their  best  to  better  themselves 
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3307.  You  would  give  the  men  encouragement, 
and  you  would  employ  these  men.  before  you 
would  employ  men  who  had  not  certificates? — 
You  are  talking  of  men  trying  to  get  certificates. 

3308.  I  am  talking  of  men .  improving  their 
mental  condition  in  the  work  they  are  doing,  and 
then  applying  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  the  Home 
Office,  tor  a  certificate.  You  would  be  better 
pleased  with  the  men^  would  you  not? — ^It  it  was 
voluntary  work  done  by  the  man  to  better  him- 
self I  should  be  certainly  pleased  to  find  the  man 
get  the  certificate.  That  is  rather  different  from 
compulsory, 

3309.  It  is  not  compulsory  in  a  sense,  although 
all  certificates,  as  you  are  aware,  are  compulsory 
more  or  less.  It  is  compulsory  for  a  lawyer  to 
have  a  certificate,  and  compulsory  for  a  doctor  to 
have  a  certificate,  and  compulsory  for  an  accoun- 
tant to  have  a  certificate,  and  compulsory  for  a 
sea-going  engineer,  and  compulsory  for  a  civil 
engineer  ? — ^If  I  choose  to  go  to  a  doctor  who  has 
not  a  certificate,  I  can  do  it.  If  I  choose  to  take 
anybody's  advice  on  a  point  of  law  I  can  do  it. 

3310.  But  he  is  not  allowed  to  practise  without 
a  certificate,  and  a  lawyer  is  not  allowed  to 
practise  by  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  with- 
out a  certificate? — ^He  cannot  come  before  the 
courts. 

3311.  You  would  be  employing  a  quack? — 
Possibly.  I  oan  go  to  the  chemist  and^get  a 
bottle  of  mixture  that  my  friend  recommends. 

3312.  Taking  it  in  the  abstract,  you  are  not 
against  certificated  men  ? — I  am  not  against  cer- 
tificates being  given  to  men  at  all,  if  those  certifi- 
cates are  gained  by  their  own  work,  done  volun- 
tarily. What  I  object  to  is  compulsory  certifi- 
cation. 

Sir  John  Brunner. 

3313.  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  as  far  as 
you  were  aware,  there  had  never  been  any  dis- 
putes on  board  ships  on  account  of  the  engineers 
being  certificated  ?,—!  said  that  I  had  not  heard 
so — ^that  I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

3314.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose  (it  is  common 
knowledge),  that  the  crew  on  board  a  ship  are 
under  extremely  severe  law? — ^Yes. 

3315.  You  would  not  propose  to  introduce  any 
such  law  into  any  of  your  factories  ?— No,  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Pilhington. 

3316.  You  have  spoken  several  times  of  your 
objection  to  being  restricted  to  the  men  who  have 
the  certificates  in  the  choice  of  people  that  you 
wish  to  put  to  the  engines  and  boilers  ? — Yes. 

3317.  And  you  think  that  if  you  were  re- 
stricted to  the  area  of  the  certificates  you  would 
lose  the  services  of  the  men  who  had  no  certifi- 
cates P — ^Yes. 

3318.  Then  you  think  that,  in  many  cases,  you 
could  find  men  and  would  have  men  in  your 
works  probably  that  you  would  like  better  to  put 
in  the  position  that  you  want  to  fill  than  the  cer- 
tificated man  that  you  are  to  limit  it  to  ? ^Yes,  I 

think  so  entirely. 

3319.  You  think  that  it  would  limit  the  choice 
of  the  owner  of  works  to  the  certificated  men  and 
prevent  him  availing  himself  of  the  able  men 
and  men  who  had  the  requisite  knowledge,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  but  who  had  not  got  the  certifi- 
cate  ?— Yes,  men  who  were  perfectly  competent 

for 
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for  the  work  they  had  to  do,  and  yet  who  might 
not  be  able  to  pass  a  certificate  examination. 

3320.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  independent,  able,  and  energetic  per- 
sons in  all  classes  who  dislike  examinations,  and 
who  dislike  certificates,  but  who  very  often  come 
out  at  the  top  after  all  ? — Yes. 

3321.  Is  there  not  a  number  of  men  of  that 
soii;  who  undoubtedly  are  very  good  men,  but  who 
have  a  sort  of  independent  feeling  that  they  do 
not  like  to  submit  themselves  to  examination  ? — 
There  are  certainly  a  very  large  number  of  people 
who  object  to  examination. 

3322.  Then  I  think  you  said  also  that  you  had 
had  no  accidents  with  your  boilers  for  23  years, 
as  far  as  you  knew? — Absolutely,  that  we  had 
had  no  accidents  with  boilers. 

3323.  Or  with  fixed  engines? — ^With  regard 
to  fixed  engines  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  any 
in  that  time  that  have  caused  any  injury  what- 
ever to  life  or  limb. 

3324.  But  vou  have  had  some  on  the  loco- 
motives — shunting  accidents  ? — ^Tes. 

3325.  And  vou  think  that  the  locomotive 
engines  of  the  railway  companies,  and  also  these 
agricidtural  engines,  ought  to  be  under  examina- 
tion much  more  than  the  stationary  engines  and 
boilers? — Yes,  certainly  rather  than  engines  in 
works,  such  as  the  engineering  employers  have. 

3326.  Are  you  under  the  Factory  Act  at 
present  ? — ^I  believe  so. 

3327.  And  vou  are  under  the  Emplovers'  Lia- 
bility Act  ?— Yes. 

3328.  And  vou  are  under  the  Workmen's  Cora- 
pensation  Act? — ^Yes. 

Sir  Thomas  Wright  son. 

3.J29.  I  suppose  tliat,  in  your  large  works,  you 
have  a  large  number  of  intelligent  mechanics 
from  whom  you  might  select  men  for  these  posi- 
tions as  boiler  and  engine  tenters  ? — A  mechanic 
would  not  go  to  the  work.  A  mechanic,  you  see, 
is  already  as  well,  or  better,  paid,  and  would  not 
go  to  the  work  of  boiler  tending. 

3330.  But  I  mean  men  who  have  sufficient 
mechanical  knowledge  ? — ^Yes. 

3331.  Without  absolutely  being  skilled  en- 
gineers they  are  still  able  to  intelligently  look 
after  their  duties  as  boiler  tenters  ? — ^Yes,  rather 
young  labourers  who  have  been  brought  up 
amongst  machines,  and  so  on,  and,  being  accus- 
tomed to  big  works,  form  the  body  from  whom 
engine  tenters  would  be  obtained. 

3332.  You  think  that,  in  engineering  works 
such  as  yours,  it  would  rather  disorganise  your 
arrangements  if  you  had  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  an  Act  like  this? — Yes. 

Mr.  Nannetti. 

3333.  Now  do  you  think  that  the  class  of  people 
alluded  to  by  Colonel  Pilkington  woidd  object 
to  certificates? — ^His  question  was  a  very  wide 
one. 

3334.  As  a  rule,  do  you  think  that  people  who 
could  gain  a  certificate  would  object  to  a  certifi- 
cate ? — ^I  think  that  many  of  them  would  object 
to  going  to  examination  to  be  examined  for  a  cer- 
tificate. 


Mr.  NannMi — continued. 

3335.  But  if  they  knefw  that  they  had  to  apply 
for  a  certificate  to  carry  on  their  calling  do  you 
think  they  would  object? — I  think  they  might 
apply,  but  I  think  they  would  still  object. 

3336.  The  question  was  put  about  men  of  in- 
dependent feeling  ?— I  did  not  speak  of  that. 

3337.  You  guarded  yourself,  but  do  not  you 
think  that,  if  a  man  had  a  certificate,  he 
would  be  more  independent  ? — ^In  what  sense  do 
you  mean  "  independent "  ? 

3338.  He  would  feel  "I  am  a  master  of  my 
art."  Do  you  not  think  that  a  man  who  had  a 
certificate  of  competency,  so  far  from  having  his 
independence  lessened,  would  feel  "I  am  a 
mechanic,  and  I  am  a  proper  man  "  ? — ^Really  I 
do  not  know. 

3339.  You  are  not  prepared  to  answer  the 
question  ? — No. 

3340.  Do  you  think  that  the  carrying  of  a  cer^ 
tificate  would  have  any  weight  ? — No. 

3341.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  who  had  a  cer- 
tificate would  prove  himself  a  better  man,  all 
things  considered ;  would  he  not  prove  that  he 
was  a  good  man  who,  by  his  energy,  had  gained  a 
certificate? — You  did  not  hear  what  I  said  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Allan.  What  I  said  was  that  I  have 
no  objection  whatever  to  anybody  trying  to  get  a 
certificate,  and  I  think  the  better  of  him  for  it, 
but  what  I  object  to  is  compulsory  certification. 

3342.  Do  you  employ  regular  tradesmen  in 
your  works  ?  I  presume  you  do  ? — ^What  do  you 
mean  by  "  tradesmen  "? 

3343.  We  will  say  a  man  who  has  served  his 
seven  years  ? — ^Yes. 

3344.  Does  not  the  fact  of  serving  seven  years 
carry  a  certificate  with  it  ? — There  is  no  com- 
pulsory certificate  about  that. 

3345.  He  cannot  work  at  the  trade  unless  he 
has  had  seven  years'  servitude,  or  five  years'  servi- 
tude, to  the  particular  trade  ? — Yes. 

3346.  Surely,  if  you  wanted  a  fitter— and  I 

presume  you  employ  fitters ? — ^We  employ 

them  by  the  thousanii. 

3347.  You  would  not  employ  a  man  who  had 
not  graduated  up,  and  had  not  served  a  proper 
time  at  the  business? — We  judge  a  man  by  his 
work. 

3348.  Exactly,  but  you  have  the  fact  behind 
you  that  he  is  a  member,  possibly,  of  his  trade 
organisation  ?— We  do  not  require  that. 

3349.  But  you  know  that  he  has  served  his 
time? — We  do  not  take  that  into  account,  pro- 
vided that  his  work  is  good. 

3350.  You  will  not  think  that  I  am  impertinent 
or  wish  to  ask  the  question  offensively:  If  you 
had  a  man  who  came  to  you,  and  who  had  not 
served  his  time,  would  you  pay  him  as  good'  wages 
as  you  pay  the  proper  certificated  mechanic  P— It 
is  entirely  according  to  his  work.  If  he  does 
fitter's  work  ho  gets  fitter's  wages. 

3351.  Is  it  not  the  general  practice  that  a  man 
who  does  not  serve  his  time  does  not  command 
as  large  a  wage  as  the  man  who  has  served  his 
proper  time  ? — Certainlv,  because,  as  a  rule,  the 
man  who  has  not  served  his  time  has  not  had  the 
good  experience  that  the  man  who  has  served  his 
time  has  had,  and  he  is  probably  fit  to  go  to  one 
class  of  machine  onlv. 

3352.  You 
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3352.  You  have  answered  the  question  in  tiie 
very  way  that  I  wished.  Then  the  man  who 
serves  his  time,  and  has  the  credentials  of  having 
served  an  apprenticeship,  is  the  better  man,  or  is 
looked  upon  as  the  better  man — I  will  not  say 
that  he  is  the  better  man  ?— Not  always,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  man  in  the  fitting  trade  who 
has  started  at  it  early  as  a  boy  is  a  bietter  man 
than  the  man  who  has  gone  into  it  at  20  or  22,  or 
older. 

3353.  The  man  who  goes  to  mind  a  boiler  or 
engine  has  to  graduate,  first  to  stoker,  and  then  to 
engine  minder.  He  has  to  gain  technical  know- 
ledge of  the  business.  Would  it  be  any  hardship 
for  the  man  to  carry  a  certificate  ? — ^What  do  you 
mean  by  carrying  a  cei-tificate  ? 

3354.  Getting  a  certificate  of  competency  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill? — It  might  very  well 
be  a  hardship  to  him  to  have  to  pass  a  written 
examination. 

3355.  But  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  Bill  about 
a  written  examii^tion  ? — ^No. 

3356.  You  have  read  the  Bill,  I  presume? — I 
have  read  the  Bill  carefully. 

3357.  Is  there  a  word  about  a  written  examina- 
tion?— ^No,  there  ie  not. 

3358.  The  examination,  I  take  it,  will  be  as  to 
practical  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  his 
character  and  his  physical  ability  for  the  aafe^ 
^uard  of  the  employers,  as  I  read  the  Bill.  Now, 
is  it  not  a  wise  thing  to  look  for  that  in  the  men 
who  have  to  take  charge  of  the  engines  and 
boilers  of  the  country  ? — That  is  looked  for  now. 

3359.  Is  it  ? — ^No  employer  would  put  a  man  to 
an  engine  or  boiler  who  had  never  looked  at  one 
before.  If  he  has  not  had  some  in  his  own  work«, 
working  about  the  place  and  training  up  gradually 
from  below,  he  takes  a  man  who  brings  a  character 
from  his  former  employer  to  say  that  he  has 
worked  as  boiler  tenter  or  engine  hand  for  so  long. 

3360.  It  is  not  provided  in  the  Bill  that  you  are 
to  do  away  with  that.  There  is  still  the  respon- 
sibility, and  it  rests  upon  the  employers  to  have 
carried  on,  from  one  employer  to  another,  the 
man's  abili^.  The  certificate  does  not  relieve  you 
of  thatl' — ^In  a  certain  sense  it  does,  because  if 
you  g^ve  a  man  a  State  certificate  then  it 
exonerates  the  employer  from  a  certain  amount  of 
moral  responsibility. 

3361.  Do  not  you  take  the  tradesmen  in  your 
business  from  one  employer  to  another? — Cer- 
tainly. 

3362.  And  are  you  satisfied  ?  Has  th«t  worked 
ill  or  well  with  you? — ^We  always  ask  a  man's 
character  before  taking  him  on. 

3363.  There  is  nothing  in  this  Bill  that  says 
that  you  are  not  to  do  that  in  the  future  ? — ^No. 

3364.  Then  where  is  the  objection? — Once 
more,  the  objection  is  limiting  the  employer  to 
such  men  as  have  got  the  certificate. 

3365.  I  see  that  you  are  the  manager  of  veiy 
large  works? — ^Managing  director. 

3366.  With  some  18,000  hands.  I  put  it  to  you 
that  anything  that  is  calculated  to  make  a  man 
think  for  himself,  and  to  look  into  all  the  details 
of  his  business,  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
community  and  his  employers? — ^I  have  already 
paid  that  I  should  most  certainly  do  what  T  coukl 
to  encourage  a  man  to  learn. 

3367.  And  you  see  that  the  feo  that  is  charged 
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here  is  of  such  a  chaiacter  that  it  cannot  act  as  a 
hardship  on  anj-  man  to  be  asked  to  pay  that  fee  ? 
—No. 

3308.  Now,  you  said  one  woi-d  as  I  came  in  (I 
am  sorry  that  I  did  not  hear  the  whole  of  your 
evidence)  with  r^ard  to  its  limiting  the  field. 
What  do  you  mean  by  that? — There  are  a  certain 
number  of  men  already  at  the  trade.  Those  men 
get  their  certificates  for  asking  for  them  practi- 
cally. Those  men  will  leave  the  trade.  They 
will  die,  or  go  to  other  work  or  resign  or  some- 
thing or  other,  and  those  places  have  to  be  filled, 
and  also  the  places  have  to  be  filled  which  are 
caused  by  expansion.  Now,  those  places  can 
only  be  filled  in  the  future  by  finding  men  who 
have  got  this  first-class  certificate,  and  if  you 
make  it  difficult  for  men  to  come  to  the  trade,  of 
course  it  reduces  the  numbers. 

3369.  I  take  it  that  you  find  no  difficulty  at 
present  ? — No,  none  at  present. 

3370.  And  I  take  it  from  you  that  all  the  men 
employed  now  as  engine  minders  and  boiler 
minders  are  competent  men  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe  so ; 
all  that  we  employ,  at  any  rate. 

3371.  Then  it  is  provided  that  these  men  who 
are  competent,  mark  you,  at  the  present  time, 
and  who  would  be  entitled  to  get  certificates  at 
present,  would  be  available  for  employment.  Is 
not  the  system  at  present  that  you  have  to  educate 
up  men  for  the  positions  which  are  filled  by  these 
competent  men  at  present  ? — ^Yes,  either  we  have 
to  bring  them  up  or  someone  else  has  to  do  it. 

3372.  They  have  to  serve  a  kind  of  apprentice- 
ship ? — Yes,  what  you  may  call  a  kind  of  appren- 
ticeship. 

3373.  They  have  to  get  into  the  place,  see  how 
things  are  going  on,  and  graduate  up? — You  do 
not  put  a  labourer  from  the  field  in  charge  of  an 
engine. 

3374.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  I 
take  it  from  you  that  if  a  labourer  coming  into 
your  works  is  put  as  a  stoker,  and  serves  two  or 
three  years,  and  proves  himself  competent,  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  get  the  job  ? — He 
would  not  even  be  a  stoker  if  he  came  from  the 
fields. 

3375.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  that 
is  not  the  evidence  given  here  up  to  the  present 
moment? — ^I  am  speaking  of  well-managed  con^ 
cems,  of  course. 

3376.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  wit- 
nesses have  given  evidence  here  that  men  in  the 
works  are  first  labourers  and  then  stokers,  and 
as  they  improve  and  prove  themselves  competent, 
are  advanced  to  the  other  position? — I  did  not 
say  labourers ;  I  said  labourers  from  the  fields. 

3377.  It  is  only  a  question  of  degree  ? — No,  it 
is  entirely  different.  The  labourer  who  gets  pro- 
moted to  be  stoker  is  the  labourer  who  has  been 
coal  wheeling  about  the  boilers,  or  something  of 
the  sort,  or  a  man  who  has  had  some  training. 

3378.  I  am  going  to  put  a  question  now  with 
reference  to  the  evidence  given  by  the  master 
builder  here  the  other  day.  Take  the  case  of 
stationary  engines  or  engines  employed  in 
builders'  yards  or  places  like  that.  Would  you 
he  surprised  to  hear  that  labourers  in  those  places 
are  brought  in  as  learners  and  eveutuallv  work 
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their  way  up  to  be  engine  minders  and  stokers  ? 
— I  should  not  be  very  much  surprised  at  any- 
thing that  occurred  in  contractors'  yards,  or  in  a 
farmyard  where  there  is  an  engine  concerned. 

3379.  I  take  it  that  you  have  a  bad  opinion  of 
the  way  in  which  things  are  managed  in  thesa 
places  ? — I  know,  of  course,  that  those  things  are 
not  as  well  managed  in  farmyards  and  places  of 
that  sort  as  in  engineering  works. 

3380.  Well,  I  am  at  one  with  you  in  that,  and 
I  am  very  glad  to  get  that  from  you.  Bearing 
in  mind  the  answer  you  are  after  giving  me,  do 
you  not  think  there  is  a  necessity  for  such  a  Bill 
as  this,  that  will  provide  against  accidents  or 
against  the  putting  of  incompetent  men  to  take 
charge  of  engines  and  boilers  that  are  in  the 
middle  of  a  congested  district  where  there  are 
thousands  of  people  round.  Do  you  not  think  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  certificate  in  that 
case  P — No,  I  think  those  are  properly  managed. 

3381.  You  said  this  moment  that  you  had  a 
very  poor  opinion  of  the  way  in  which  it  was 
done? — ^In  contractors'  yards,  yes. 

3382.  Where  is  the  difference?  In  a  con- 
tractor's yard,  for  instance,  do  not  you  think  it 
necessary  that  something  should  be  done? — ^I 
cannot  give  a  direct  answer.  All  I  can  say  is 
that  if  there  is  any  necessity  at  cJl  for  any 
measure  for  State  control  of  those  looking  after 
engines  and  boilers,  they  should  begin,  say,  with 
those  engines  and  boilers  that  are  not  under  good 
engineering  supervision,  and  those  are,  of  course, 
the  agricultural  engines,  and  possibly  some  of 
those  in  the  contractor's  yard. 

3383.  I  am  at  one  with  you  in  the  point  of  the 
exemptions,  but  that  is  not  the  point  put  to  you. 
You  answered  me  that  you  were  not  enamoured 
of  the  manner  in  which  these  things  were  carried 
on  in  contractors'  yards,  and  I  put  it  to  you  then : 
Do  you  not  think  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
there  shoidd  be  something  done  to  bring  about  a 
better  state  of  things  ? — ^I  did  not  say  I  was  not 
enamoured. 

3384.  You  did  not  use  that  actual  word? — 
What  I  meant  was  that  I  should  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  what  I  might  call  irregidarities  oc- 
curred in  contractors'  yards.  . 

3385.  Now  provided  that,  by  this  Bill,  all 
engines  and  boilers  were  brought  under  its  pro- 
visions, would  you  havelany  objection  ? — ^I  shoidd 
say  that  it  is  absolutely  unnecessary,  and  that  it 
would  be  unjust  to  the  engineering  employers  as 
putting  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  carrying 
on  business. 


Mr.  Nannetti — continued. 


3386.  Does  not  the  same  answer  apply  to  all 
the  technical  trades  ?  You  are  bound  by  certain 
conditions? — ^It  certainly  would  apply  to  othw 
trades  equally,  but  one  of  my  points  is  that  the 
engineering  employers  look  after  their  engines 
and  boilers  particularly  well. 

3387.  Are  you  aware  that,  in  several  works  and 
factories,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  engineer 
to  look  after  them  ?  An  engine  or  boUer  is 
placed  there  and  put  into  the  hands  of  an  in- 
dividual who  has  no  knowledge  as  a  fitter.  He  is 
noii  a  mechanic ;  he  has  gradiuited  up  as  an  engine 
minder.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  wise  way  of  doing 
it? — ^I  think  the  owner  would  be  excessively 
foolish  to  trust  to  any  man  of  that  class. 

3388.  Are  you  aware  that  such  a  thing  exists  P 
— ^I  have  no  personal  experience  of  it. 

3389.  Then  you  think  that  the  engines  and 
boilers  of  our  country  are  placed  in  the  hands  of 
competent  men? — Speaking  for  my  own  trades, 
I  say  most  certainly  they  are. 

3390.  You  can  only  give  evidence  with  refer- 
ence to  your  own  worts? — ^I  am  also  speaking  for 
the  Engineering  Employers'  Federation,  and  I 
include  them  in  whiat  I  say  about  the  way  in 
which  boilers  in  this  country  are  managed. 

3391.  You  came  here  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
Employers'  Federation,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
carry  on  their  work.^ — ^Yes. 

33S2.  The  Engineering  Employers'  Federa- 
tion ?— Yes. 

3393.  These  will  be  the  owners  of  large  works 
where  half-a-dozen  boilers  and  engines  are  work- 
ing, we  will  say,  and  there  will  be  a  properly 
skilled  engineer  over  them? — Generally  speak- 
ing, yes. 

3394.  I  am  not  speaking  of  that  case,  but  a  case 
where  there  is  no  such  person.  Take  a  jam 
factory,  take  a  building  works,  take  a  printing 
office,  where  there  are  a  couple  of  engines 
and  boilers  driving  the  machinery.  Do 
you  consider  that  a  man  who  has  not, 
we  will  say,  proper  experience,  and  who 
has  not  passed  a  technical  examination,  is  the 
proper  party  to  put  in  charge  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  any  employer  should  have  the  right  to  leave 
the  control  of  such  things  to  any  one  man,  and, 
above  all,  to  an  engine  tenter,  or  a  man  of  that 
class. 

3395.  If  such  a  thing  existed,  would  vou  think 
it  a  correct  and  proper  thing  ? — ^If  that  state  of 
things  did  exist  I  should  say  it  was  certainly  im- 
proper that  he  should  leave  it  to  the  control  of  one 
man. 

Adjourned  for  a  short  time. 


Mr.  Henry  Cunynghame,  recalled. 


ChcLivman, 

3396.  YoiT  are  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Home 
Office,  I  think?— Yes. 

3397.  You  are  aware  that  the  Bill  dealing  with 
the  question  of  persons  in  charge  of  steam  engines 
and  Doilers  has  been  referred  to  us,  and  you  are 
here  to  give  us  evidence  on  that  subject? — Yes. 

3398.  Would  you  tell  us,  in  the  first  place, 
what  classes  of  boilers  and  engines  are  aftected 
by   the  proposals  of  the  Bill?---So  far  as  I  have 


Chairman — continued, 

been  able  to  judge  of  its  provisions  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  ai-e  about  four  groups.  There  may  be 
more.  They  seem  to  me  to  be :  first,  the  boilers 
and  engines  of  sailing  ships,  donkey  engines, 
where  a  certificate  is  not  required  at  present; 
then  there  would  be  the  great  group  of  engines 
and  boilers  of  mines,  of  which  the  most  specially 
te  be  noticed  are  the  winding  engines ;  and  then 
the  boilers  and  engines  of  factories ;  and,  lastly, 
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a  number  of  boilers  in  all  sorts  of  other  places,  for 
water  pumping,  for  instance.  There  are  no  doubt 
boilers  in  the  works  of  water  supply  companies 
-and  others  that  do  not  strictly  come  under  the 
liead  of  factories. 

3399.  In  that  category  you  would  also  include 
boilers  used  for  heating  purposes? — ^I  do  not 
know  how  far  the  Bill  goes.  Do  you  mean  for 
heating  premises,  such  as  lunatic  asylums,  and 
ihings  01  that  sort. 

Mr.  Jacohy. 

3400.  Steam  heating  P — ^If  those  come  within 
the  Bill  then  that  woiud  be  so.  I  did  not  know 
that  they  did. 

Chairman. 

3401.  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  sailing 
-ships  or  any  classes  of  steam  vessels,  which  are 
not  included  in  the  present  system  which. obtains 
under  the  Board  of  Trade,  have  you  anything  to 
say? — ^With  regard  to  that,  a^s  with  regard  to 
•other  questions,  I  am  not  here  to  advocate  the 
Bill,  or  to  speak  against  it.  I  am  here  merely  to 
«ee  what  could  be  done  in  case  Parliament  tmnk 
£t  to  pass  it.  With  regard  to  sailing  ships,  that 
is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  managed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade.  I  do  not  see  how  our  factory  inspectors 
could  manage  the  sailing  ship  question  at  all. 
Ships  go  from  port  to  port  We  have  at  present 
onlv  a  limited  staff,  and  I  do  not  think  that  we 
could  very  well  manage  it. 

3402.  With  regard  to  the  second  point,  the 
question  of  mines,  what  do  you  sayP — ^With  re- 
heard to  mines,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  good  deal 
depends  on  what  the  accidents  are.  In  a  previ- 
ous paper  that  I  put  in  I  gave  the  number  of 
acciaents  as  they  are  reported  to  us,  fatal  and  non- 
fatal, and  I  believe  that  Mr.  Batcliffe  Ellis  put 
in  some  small  correction.  That  may  be  right  or 
wrong,  I  am  not  prepared  exactiy  to  say.  I 
should  tell  you  that  our  powers  of  getting 
returns  about  accidents  in  mines  are  decidedly 
defective,  because  only  what  are  called  the 
severer  accidents  are  reported,  and  conse- 
quently that  leaves  it  to  the  person  report- 
ing, the  owner  of  the  colliery,  to  decide  what  a 
""  severe  *'  accident  is.  The  colliery  owners  have 
met  us  very  fairly  in  every  way,  trying  to  do 
their  duty,  but  with  the  best  will  in  the  world  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  say  what  is  a 
severe  accident.  Therefore,  I  think,  it  ought  to 
be  stated  that  those  returns  prepared  by  gentie- 
men  in  our  office  certainly  do  not  contain  a  good 
number  of  accidents  of  a  less  severe  character 
ihat  o€3Cur. 

Mr.  Jacohy, 

3403.  Will  they  include  shaft  accidents?— 
Yes,  if  there  is  death  or  "  serious  "  injury.  We 
have  never  classified  them  exactly  with  a  view  to 

this  Bm. 

Chcinnan. 

3404.  Tour  answer  on  that  point  would  rather 

toint  to  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Home  Office  to 
ave  the  Coal  Mines  Begulation  Act  so  amended 
as  to  define  more  specifically  what  tiie  classes  of 
accidents  are  which  should  be  subject  to  report  P 
— Yes.  ^  No  doubt  we  could  do  our  duty  much 
l)etter  if  we  had  a  better  arrangement  of  re- 
turns. It  is  quite  antiquated  as  at  present. 
0.24.  ^ 


Mr.  Jaeohy. 

3405.  You  mean  the  1887  Act?— Yes,  the 
General  Coal  Mines  Begulation  Act. 

ChairtMbtv* 

3406.  Have  you  anything  to  add? — ^There  is 
no  doubt  that,  from  the  general  tenour  of 
the  reports  which  we  have  issued,  and  which 
I  will  not  inflict  upon  you  again,  there  is 
a  distinct  impression  that  the  acidents  in  mines 
from  boilers  and  machinery  are  very  small.  It  is 
not  considered  by  us  a  heavy  risk.  If  you  take 
the  general  table  of  risks  in  various  occupations, 
over  ground  and  underground,  on  railways  and 
in  factories,  and  the  rest  of  it,  I  should  not  call  it 
a  dangerous  occupation  so  far  as  the  winding  of 
men  up  and  down,  and  the  risk  from  boilers  and 
machinery,  are  concerned. 

3407.  The  view  that  you  wish  to  expreas  to  the 
Committee  is,  that  in  your  opinion,  the  number 
of  accidents  in  propoition  to  the  number  of  wind- 
ings that  take  place  in  collieries  is  inconsider- 
able?— ^Yes.  It  is  not  large.  That  is  my  view, 
and  I  think  that  that  is  the  view  of  the  inspectors 
who  report  to  us. 

3408.  Have  your  inspectors  in  their  reports 
from  time  to  time  expressed  any  opinion  as  to  tlie 
care  which  is  exercised  by  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  selection  of  the  men  in  charge  of 
winding  engines? — ^Yes,  they  have.  Sometime 
ago  a  question  was  put  to  them  about  it,  and  they 
said  they  were  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of 
rules,  both  the  statutory  and  the  other  rules. 

3409.  These  special  rules  we  have  had  some 
evidence  in  respect  of,  and  I  should  like  to  ask 
you,  can  they  be  amended  from  time  to  time? — 
Yes,  they  can. 

3410.  They  can  be  amended  by  the  Home 
Office? — ^With  the  arbitration  procedure — an 
arbitration  with  regard  to  each  colliery.  It  is 
rather  clumsy,  but  they  can  be  amended. 

3411.  And  an  amended  rule  would  have  the 
same  effect  as  an  Act  of  Parliament? — ^Yjbs. 

3412.  Then  with  regard  to  the  third  section  that 
you  spoke  of,  that  is  factories,  what  do  you  say? 
— ^Here  I  approach  a  very  difficult  subieot  in- 
deed I  am  afraid.  I  wish  to  give  you,  if  I  can, 
some  notion,  as  far  as  we  can  gatner  it  of  the 
extent  to  which  accidents  occur  in  factories  and  I 
am  afraid  that  I  am  obliged  again  to  say  that  our 
powers  under  the  old  Factory  Acts  of  getting 
statistics  I  will  not  say  are  too  limited  because 
thev  are  very  considerable — ^are  antiquated: 
Under  Clause  18  of  the  Act  of  1895 :  *^Every 
accident  which  causes  to  any  person  employed  in 
a  factory  or  workshop  such  bodily  injury  as  pre- 
vents hmi  on  any  one  of  the  three  working  days 
next  after  the  occurrenc3  of  the  accident  from 
being  employed  for  five  hours  in  his  ordinary  work 
must  be  reported."  That  is  a  rigid  provision, 
these  are  very  small  accidents  frequently  as  you 
see,  and  the  small  accidents  mask,  so  to  speak,  the 
big  ones.  You  get  them  all  mixed  up  together. 
Then  again  there  are  a  number  of  elaborate  pro- 
visions here.  I  cannot  claim  to  express  the  con- 
sidered view  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  except  so 
far  as  that  view  is  expressed  in  a  certain  clause  of 
the  Factory  Act  that  is  now  in  Committee,  but 
there  is  no  doubt,  from  a  statistical  point  of  view, 
that  these  hamper  us.     The  Board  of  Trade  in 
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tlieir  railway  accident  reporting  have  a  much 
wider  power,  and  they  can  direct  attention  to  any 
accident.  We  are  very  much  limited.  I  aay 
that  as  an  excuse  for  the  somewhat  imperfect 
figures,  which,  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  Mr. 
Thomas  has  got  out,  as  well  as  he  could,  for  the 
Committee.  It  appears  that  there  are  alto- 
gether about  80,000  reported  accidents  from 
factories.  The  number  of  factories  is  about 
95,000  or  96,000. 

3413.  I  understand  tha*  the  80,000  accidents 
that  you  refer  to  occur  in  one  year? — ^Tes. 

3414.  And  they  are  accidents  arising  from  all 
classes  of  machinery? — From  all  sorts  of  things. 

3415.'  There  is  no  limitation? — ^No — ^not  only 
machinery,  but  every  kind  of  thing.  I  merely 
mention  liie  figure  incidentally.  It  does  not 
affect  much  what  I  am  going  to  say. 

Mr.  Jacoby, 

3416.  I  should  like  the  date?— This  is  in 
the  year  1900.  Mr.  Thomas,  the  statistician 
of  the  Factory  Department  is  behind  me,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  i£  he  will  look  it  out  for  me.  I  have 
not  paid  special  attention  to  that  particular  point. 
He  will  tell  me  if  I  am  wrong.  We  have  not 
come  armed  with  the  whole  of  our  figures,  be- 
cause the  books  would  be  very  considerable.  The 
first  point  tliat  I  want  to  call  attention  to  is  that 
on  the  returns  for  factories  in  1900  the  figures 
are  very  much  larger  than  those  in  1899.  We 
cannot  tell  ^hethfer  that  is  due  to  an  increase  of 
accidents  or  whether  it  is  due  to  a  redistribution 
of  the  headings  of  accidents  that  has  been  adopted 
in  18S9  and  1900.  Probably  it  is  due  to  both. 
Tiiore  has  been  of  late  years  a  slight  increase,  as 
there  rlwavs  is  in  times  when  more  people  are  em- 
ployed. 1^-i.aiiy  things  have  happened  commer- 
cially to  bring  it  about,  and  all  the  way  round 
there  has  been  a  slight  increase  of  factory  acci- 
dents for  the  last  years  or  so. 

Chairman. 

3417.  Do  you  attribute  that  increase  at  all  to 
the  claims  which  are  made  in  consequence  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act? — ^Before  giving 
an  answer  to  that  I  should  like  more  time  to  think. 

3418.  If  you  are  not  able  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion I  will  ask  you  this  :  Is  it  your  opinion  that, 
wherever  there  has  been  a  change  in  lie  law  with 
regard  to  compensation  for  accident,  a  larger 
liumber  of  accidents  is  reported? — ^I  have  not 
observed  that.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  have 
observed,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  it,  and 
that  is  that  whenever  there  is  an  increase  of 
output,  say  of  coal,  it  is  invariably  accompanied 
by  a  larger  proportionate  return  of  accidents,  and 
I  think  that  that  is  true  of  factories  everywhere. 
More  people  not  quite  so  well  trained  are  brought 
into  the  trade  probably.  That  is  what  it  really 
comes  to.  In  the  year  1900  there  was  a  total  of 
3,100  killed  and  injured  under  two  headings  that 
we  put  down.  You  will  see  that  they  will  have  to 
be  very  laregly  diminished  presently.  We  put 
them  under  the  heads  of  "Explosion"  and 
"'Escape  of  gas,  steam,  or  metal."  I  am  not 
defending  these  returns,  because  they  are  the 
ones  that  we  are  obliged  to  stick  to,  but  here  they 
are.    It  became  important  therefore  to  try  to  find 
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out,  out  of  3,100  killed  and  injured,  which  wl^ 
thought  were  covered  by  the  kind  of  accident 
about  which  this  Committee  is  reporting — kow 
many  were  due  to  boilers  or  pipes  connected  witk 
engines — ^to  any  escape  of  steam  from  a  boiler  or 
any  part  of  an  engine  in  connection  with  it.  For 
that  purpose  Mr.  Thomas  took  the  original 
returns,  and  in  the  time  at  his  command  he  went 
through  400  of  them — ^  little  more  than  one- 
tenth.  In  addition  to  that  he  went  through  all 
the  fatal  cases  out  of  the  3,100,  and  these  were  the 
results :  In  the  first  place  we  £ound  that  the  fatal 
cases  out  of  all  that  group  were  15,  and  here  I 
have  a  return  showing  all  that  we  know  about 
those  15  cases.  (Handing  in  the  same.^ 
This  is  everything  that  1  can  tell  you. 
To  pursue  this  further  you  would  have  to  go  to 
the  local  inspectors.  If  you  like  I  can  go  througlk 
any  of  these  that  you  please  to  show  the  sort  of 
accident. 

3419.  I  understand  that  you  have  said  that  the 
15  are  attributable  to  accidents  arising  either 
from  the  explosion  of  boilers  or  from  something: 
connected  with  the  engines  ? — ^Yes,  the  escape  of 
steam  or  gas  in  any  way. 

Sir  John  Brunner. 

3420.  And  metal  you  said? — ^No.  We  have 
cut  out  the  metals.  We  have  tried  to  take  out  of 
that  very  general  heading  those  which  Mr^ 
Thomas  thought  woidd  come  within  the  scope  of 
your  inquiry. 

Chairman. 

3421.  Will  you  give  us  particulars  as  to  the- 
15  accidents? — ^The  first  one  is  in  the  North 
London  district — electricity.  A  fireman  was. 
killed.  The  cause  of  the  accident  as  reported  to 
us  was  "  Explosion  of  tube  in  boiler  opposite  his^ 
work,  about  15  feet  away."  The  next  one  was. 
an  engine  driver  and  stoker:  ** Explosion  of 
steam.  Bursting  of  steam  valve  of  horizontal 
engine."  The  next  was  an  engine  driver.  We 
think  that  there  is  a  query  as  to  that.  "Ex- 
plosion of  a  boiler  owing  to  its  defective  condi- 
tion." 

Mr.  Jaeoby. 

3422.  Was  that  on  a  railway  P — ^No,'  this  would 
be  in  a  factory  or  it  might  be  on  a  private  siding 
attached   to   a  factory.      The   next  is:    '^Gbs 
\aaker.      Explosion    of  oil  gas.      Injured  per^ 
sson  was  opening  the  door  between  the  boiler 
and    engine   houses.       Gas    had,    owing    to    a 
faulty  pipe,  leaked  from  the  high  pressure  main 
under  the  floor  of  the  engine  house.     The  gas. 
rushed  into  boiler  house  and  came  in  contact  with 
a  naked  light  and  exploded.     Jury  recommended 
that  another  hand  be  employed  day  and  night  at 
the  works."     It  was  producer  gas,  I  suppose,  or 
something  by  which  the  engine  was  being  driven. 
The  next  is  a  stoker :  **  Blow  off  pipe  un^r  boiler 
burst  and  steam  escaped  into  stoke  hole.     Pipe- 
was  badly  corroded  on  one  side,  only  1-1 6th  of  an 
inch  of  iron  remained  whereas  on  otner  side  it  was 
^th  of  an  inch  think.     Pipe  had  been  in  use  12 
years.      Rider  to  verdict  recommended  more 
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«y§temstic  and  thorough.  examiAations  in  future." 
The  lUBxt'mu -a  joiner :  *'  Steam  breakf aet  warm- 
ing chest  burst/''  That  seems  to  be  a  cxirious 
Accident 

<}423;  The  steam  chest  in  factories  is  very  fre- 
quently us^d^for  th^  purpose' of  heating  up  the 
4operativea'  meals.  The  steam  chest  appeared 
:in  good  condition  and  both  the  inlet  and 
outlet  taps  were  open.'*  The  next  is:  *Tul- 
Jey  fell  on  andv  oroke  blow  ojBE  pipe  of 
boiler,  which  was  a  massive  cast-iron  pipe  with- 
out support.  Inspector  remarked  that  either  the 
pipe  ought  to  have  been  supported  in  brickwork 
or  have  been  made  of  wrought  iron  that  would 
bend  and  not  fracture  as  cast-iron  does/'  The 
next  is :  "Main  steam  pipe  from  boilers  to  engines 
burst  and  the  injured  man  (who  was  somewhat 
simple  minded)  instead  of  leaving  boiler  tops '' — 
instead  of  going  away  from  the  place  where  the 
accident  was  occurring  as  he  ought  to  have  done 
— **went  up  to  get  his  coat  which  lay  near  the 
leak  in  the  pipe  and  he  was  scalded."  In  the 
next:  ''Doortoia  steam  vulcanizer  was  blown 
open.  It  af^peared  that  the  clamps  on  one  side 
were  not  in  their  prpper  bearings  to.  hold  the  door 
fast,  and  on^  gave  way.  The  man  was  hurled 
£ve  y^rds.  Th^e. tank  had  a  check  valve  on,  set 
to  401b9.  pressure,  which  was  in  proper  order/' 
.That  is.  a  steam,  vulcanizer,  and  I  think  that  it 
Itardly  comes  within  your  ken.  The  next  is  a 
fireman*  The  note  here  is,  "  Not  known.''  "  An 
explosion  was  heard,  followed  by  a  great  escape 
of  : steam;  the  man  was  fQund  dead  in  the 
chamber,  and  the  steam  valve  was  burst/' 

Mr.  ifannetti. 

3424.  Can  ijfQU  tell  me  where  that  was  ? — ^That 
was  at  Oldham.  (  The  next  is  *' Waste  sorter. 
Explosion  of  revolving  kier  " — ^probably  in  print 
works.  The  next  is :  "  Furnace  labourer.  Suifo- 
oation  by  gas.T  It  is  put:  "  J'atal  gas  poison- 
'iiij2:/'  At  thfit  time  he  was  cleaning  gas  flue 
under  boiler.  '  I  suppose  that.that  was  a  producer 
4eas  case.  The  next  is:  ''Hackling  machine 
baud.  Escape  d  steam  from  safety  valve  of 
boiler/V  This  was  a  wcnnan*  "Taking  her 
breakfast  in.  boiler  shed,  sitting  beside  a  window, 
when  stecun  b^fan  to  blow  oS  from  the  safety 
valve,  The  latter  .was  situated  close  to  the  door, 
and  the  woman  received  the  scalds  while  passing 
the  valve  to  get  out  of  boiler  house."  The  last 
■is  a  fireman :  "  Bursting  of  a  tube  of  the  boiler 
attributed  to  frost.'  There  appears  to  have  been 
no  neglect  on  the  part  of  any  person."  That  at 
all  events  is  what  they  ^y  here.  That  is  the  list 
of  fiatal  cases.  ,  . 

> '.  Chairman. 

')  (25.*  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  respect 
-to  the  other  classes  of  accidents  in  that  year? — 
Yes,  the  Hon-^f^tal.  You  can  do  it  by  rule  of 
thrse.  Out  of  the  400  examined,  we  found 
34  non-fatal  cases  of  -  escape  from  steam  from 
•botli^  and  engines  that  might  interest  this  Com- 
mittee. I  must  say  that,  of  course,  these  cases  do 
tiot  include  accidents  from  contact  with  the  ma- 
chinery. Ydu  might  have  a  careless  engine 
^Iriver  who  got  his  arm  into  the  crank  or  some- 
ihinip*o£  that  kind.  •  But  that  you  must  please 
•  0.24. 
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understand  would  not  be  in  these  figures,  and  I 
have  no  means  whatever  of  giving  such  cases.  The 
returns  would  not  show  it  unless  they  were  to  go 
into  every  one  of  the  enormous  number,  80,000. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  woidd  like  me  to  go 
through  this  or  not.     There  ar&  34  cases  here. 

3426.  I  think  that  it  woidd  be  interesting  if 
you  would  glance  over  them? — ^I  will  read  on 
u'ntil  you  step  me.     The  first  is  at  a  joiner's  shop. 

3427.  Before  you  do  that,  let  me  put  this  to  you. 
The  400  are  out  of  the  3,100  as  the  total?— Yes. 

3428.  So  that  it  is  about  one-eighth? — ^Yes, 
one-eighth.  These  34  are  out  of  the  400,  and  as 
400  is  to  3,100,  so  is  this  number  to  the  number 
that  you  woidd  have  had  if  Mr.  Thomas  had  been 
able  to  go  through  the  whole  of  the  returns. 

3429.  The  total  number  ior  the  whole  year 
1900  would  probably  be  about  270  ?— Exactly, 
and  these  were  not  selected,  I  need  not  say.  They 
were  simply  taken  absolutely  at  random,  or  our 
whole  object  would  have  been  destroyed. 

3430.  Are  they  the  ones  that  happen  earlier  in 
the  year  or  at  some  other  period,  or  are  they  taken 
alphabetically,  or  anything  of  the  kind? — ^Mr. 
Thomas  selected  various  districts  in  England.  It 
is  a  whole  year's  experience  for  each  in  a  number 
of  what  Mr.  Thomas  thought  were  repre- 
sentative districts.  I  think  it  is  right  to  say,  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  believe  me,  that  there  was  no 
arrive  pensee  about  it,  to  prove  one  thing  or 
another.  We  took  them  up  in  the  most  random 
way  that  we  could  to  try  to  use  them  as  averages. 
Those  were  Mr.  Thomas's  instructions.  The 
first  is  the  case  of  a  stoker  who  was  caueht  in  a 
flame  from  a  boiler,  caused  by  a  back  draught. 
The  next  is  that  of  an  engineer.  He  was  remov- 
ing the  cap  of  a  blow-off  pipe  of  a  boiler,  when 
the  hot  water  rushed  out.  The  fire  had  been 
drawn  for  about  six  hours.  "Extensive,  but 
superficial  scald  of  foot."  The  next  was  in  an 
organ  manufactory.  There  an  accident  happened 
to  a  porter.  "  Severe  scalds  on  right  leg.  Wood- 
work over  drain  gave  way,  causing  the  man,  who 
was  standing  upon  it,  to  fell  into  the  drain  when 
the  hot  water  was  escaping  from  the  exhaust  pipe. 
The  woodwork  was  admittedly  defective."  The 
next  was  a  South  London  ease.  At  an  electrical 
engineer's.  "  Engine  driver  and  stoker.  Slight 
scald  of  right  thumb  and  fingers.  Steam  and 
water  escaped  through  gauge  glass  breaking." 
The  next  is  at  a  letterpress  printers.  "  Engine 
driver.  Severe  scald  of  wrists  and  arms.  En- 
gineer, nervous  shock."  "  While  putting  an  ex- 
pansion joint  on  to  the  steampipe  leading  from 
the  boiler  to  the  enp^iue,  expansion  tube  burst, 
causing  esoape  of  steam.  The  copper  of  the  ex- 
pansion joint  gave  way  owing  to  the  extra  pres- 
sure of  steam  while  testing  the  joint."  It  looks 
as  if  there  was  some  want  of  Imowledge  at  all 
events.     It  is  only  fair  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Nannetti. 

3431.  These  that  you  have  read  out  were  whilst 
repairing  the  engine  I  take  it? — ^It  says :  "  While 
putting  an  expansion  joint  to  the  steam])ipe  lead- 
ing from  the  boiler  to  the  engine."  They  were 
apparently  making  some  alteration.  The  next  is : 
"  Fitter.  Slight  scald  of  face.  Fitter's  appren- 
tice.    Slight  scald  of  face,  arms,  and  chest.     The 
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fitter,  in  disobedience  to  orders,  removed  five  out 
of  six  bolts  holding  fiange,  instead  of  three,  before 
he  was  sure  that  steampipe  of  boiler  was  clear  of 
steam.  The  steam  escaped."  The  next  is  at  an 
engineers'  furnisher's.  The  accident  happened 
to  a  labourer.  "  A  new  exhaust  pipe  had  been 
fitted  up  witiiin  a  few  hours  near  the  place  where 
man  was  working.  He  was  unaware  of  this,  and 
some  hot  water  wnich  was  carried  up  exhaust  pipe 
by  exhaust  steam  went  over  him.'  The  next  is 
at  a  marine  engineering  works.  It  is  not  a  ship 
you  see.  "  Severe  scald  of  right  forearm.  Escape 
of  steam  from  steam  fire  engine  after  trial." 
Then,  "Electrical  engineer's  labourer,  back 
draught  from  a  boiler  fed  with  oil  caused  the 
flames  suddenly  to  shoot  out."  I  am  not  reading 
the  whole  of  this,  but  just  giving  you  an 
idea.  "Severe  bum  of  arm;  slight  bum  of 
fa30."  Then  "Dock's  engine  driver.  Whilst 
letting  off  steam  from  blow-off  cock  of  locomotive 
engine,  the  pipe  attached  blew  off  and  steam 
escaped.  The  attached  pipe  was  probably  not 
properly  secured  to  the  cock."  Then,  "  Locomo- 
tive repairing  firm,  engine  driver.  The  man  was 
about  to  water  coal  on  enmie,  and  after  putting 
injector  on,  and  lifting  lid  of  box,  the  hose  pipe 
flew  up,  and  the  cock  being  open,  the  hot  water 
escaped,  and  scalded  slightly  left  eyelid."  The 
next  is  the  same,  "  Locomotive  repairer's  acting 
fireman  was  injured.  Injured  man  slackened  a 
tube  plug  with  lOlbs.  of  steam  on,  when  it  blew 
out,  and  hot  water  escaped.  The  man  blamed  no 
one  but  himself." 

ChairTnan, 

3432.  Perhaps  I  might  shorten  it  if  I  asked 
you  whether  those  which  you  have  already  quoted 
are  similar  in  their  character  to  the  others  that 
are  on  that  listP — ^Tes,  I  think  they  are,  I  read 
them  over  yesterday. 

3433.  And  they  are  fairly  representative? — 
Yes.  There  are  a  certain  proportion  no  doubt 
that  are  due  to  carelessness.  {The  Table  was 
handed  in,) 

3434.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Committee  wish 
to  go  through  the  whole  of  them.  Now,  in  going 
through  those  figures  have  you  been  able  yourself 
to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  those 
accidents,  whether  fatal  or  non-fatal,  which  were 
due  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  or 
due  to  ignorance? — ^There,  again,  you  see  I  can 
only  give  my  impression,  because  I  speak  only  as 
a  Home  Office  official,  and  not  as  an  expert 
engineer,  but  my  impression  is  that  most  acci- 
dents that  happen  are  from  rather  a  defective 
condition  of  boiler.  What  I  mean  is  that  an  ex- 
amination of  the  boilers  is  the  necessary  thing 
rather  than  qualification  of  the  men.  We  think 
that  most  of  them  occur  from  that  cause.  But  it 
is  a  mere  impression. 

Mr.  Jaxoby, 

3435.  Does  the  same  remark  apply  to  engines  ? 
— ^It  is  much  more  difficult  for  me  to  answer  you, 
because  unfortunately  our  columns  do  not  snow 
the  difference  between  engines  and  other  moving 
machinery,  so  that  I  would  rather  not  give  any 
opinion. 

Chaivman. 

3436.  That  brings  us  to  the  fourth  head  to 
which  you  referred,  unless  you  have  anything  you 
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wish  to  add  to  the  evidence  which  you  have  given 
with  regard  to  factories  ?• — ^I  should  only  add,  just 
to  put  all  the  necessary  figures  before  you,  that 
there  are  95,000  factories  in  the  United  Kingdom^ 
and  as  the  definition  of  a  factory  is  a  place  where 
you  use  motive  power  (generally  steam),  no  doubt 
in  factories  alone  there  are  something  like- 
100,000  boilers  and  engines  at  all  events,  and  pro- 
bably more,  and  there  must  be  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  men  tending  them. 

■ 

Sir  John  Brunner, 

3437.  Does  that  mean  100,000  engines  and 
100,000  boillers  ?— There  are  95^000  factories,, 
each  of  which  has  an  engine  and  boiler. 

Chaitman. 

3438.  So  that  it  would  be  at  least  200,000?— 
The  engineers  can  speak  better  to  that  than  1  can, 
but  I  j'hould  think  tnat  there  must  be  a  very  large- 
number  of  men.  Some  are  very  little  factories^ 
and  Ihey  have  a  little  four-horse  engine,  and  pro- 
bably one  man  does  the  whole  thing. 

3439.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  a  consider- 
able  number  that  are  very  large  places  with  hun- 
dreds of  boilero  and  engines  ? — ^Tes.  Mr.  Thomas 
reminds  me  thai  a  deduction  must  be  made  for 
gas  engines  in  the  factories  of  which  there  are  a 
good  many.  They  perhaps  woidd  not  come  with- 
in your  Bill  although  they  would  make  the  place 
a  factory. 

3440.  In  addition  to  gas  engines,  are  there 
not  now  an  increasing  number  of  oil  engines  in 
use  ? — ^Yes,  there  are  a  good  many,  and  they  are 
rather  increasing. 

3441.  Is  it  within  the  experience  of  the  Home 
Office  that  electric  motors  are  being  used  largely 
in  some  classes  of  work  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  growing 
particularly  in  coal  mining  and  in  factories,  too. 

3442.  Both  in  factories  and  mines? — ^Yes.. 
That  does  not  come  within  your  Bill.  Gas  engines^ 
peculiarities  would  probably  want  looking  after, 
m  some  respects,  as  much  as  steam  engines,  but 
I  do  not  know  how  far  you  would  take  that,  Thea 
we  made  a  himt  for  some  engine  contact  accidents- 
about  which  you  were  asking.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  find  ^nv,  but  there  must  be  some.  We 
made  a  random  hunt,  if  I  may  use  the  expression^ 
but  we  were  not  lucky  enough  to  come  across  any. 

3443.  With  regard  to  other  boilers  and  engines,, 
what  do  you  say  ? — ^Those  we  know  nothing  about. 
We  have  no  returns  whatever. 

3444.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  place  before 
the  Committee  as  to  me  provisions  of  this  Bill? 
— ^Yes.  I  can  make  a  few  remarks  on  it.  Of 
course,  if  this  Bill  passes  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
Home  Office  to  make  it  a  practical  working  suc- 
cess in  mines  and  factories  as  far  as  we  can,  and 
with  regard  to  it  I  would  say  this :  I  do  not  know 
if  I  have  quite  rightly  interpreted  its  meaning,, 
but  it  seems  to  desire  to  test  men  from  two  points 
of  view— what  one  might  call  the  educational,  the 
tlieoretical  point  of  view,  and  the  practical  ability 
point  of  view.  Now,  as  regards  the  testing  of  a 
man's  abstract  knowledge,  his  theoretical  know- 
ledge of  steam  and  nature  of  safety  valves  and  the 
uses  of  gauges  and  so  on,  that  could  be  done  pretty 

well 
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well  by  a  paper  examinatioix^  followed  by  a  viva 
voce  examination.  I  do  not  see  much  difficulty 
in  doing  that  if  it  is  desired.  The  numbers  woul(^ 
be  large  it  is  true.  We  should  have  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  men  to  deal  with  each  year 
both  in  mines  and  factories.  There  are  3,000 
mines  in  the  country,  and  they  must  have  a  good 
many  men  of  this  description.  We  could  test  the 
mines  by  means  of  the  machinery  that  we  have  in 
existence  already  for  granting  mining  managers' 
certificates.  But  if  we  had  to  do  it  for  factories, 
I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think,  from  the 
numbers  tnat  exist,  that  we  shoidd  have  to  bring 
in  the  Board  of  Education  examinations  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind — what  are  known  as  the  South 
Kensington  examinations,  or  possibly  the  City 
Guilds.  We  might  bring  them  in  and  let  men 
pass  papers  set  by  those  bodies,  and  give  weight 
to  the  results.  To  set  up  another  examining  body 
in  adHition  to  the  large  number  that  exist  already, 
would  be  possibly  superfluous,  but  it  could  be 
done. 

3445.  You  are  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
examination  provided  under  section  15  of  the  Bill 
before  the  Committee  is  to  be  a  written  examina- 
tion, and  that  it  is  not  to  be  an  examination  of 
the  practical  ability  of  a  man  by  some  person  ex- 
perienced in  the  actual  charge  of  engines,  and  in 
the  firing  of  boilers  ? — T  gathered  that  it  was  in- 
tended that  both  were  to  be  tested,  but  you  will 
know  better  than  I  do.     I  am  not  sure. 

3446.  I  asked  the  question,  because  you 
specially  referred  to  the  use  which  might  be  made 
of  the  South  Kensington  papers? — They  could 
not  do  that. 

3447.  Those  would  be  obviously  useless  so  far 
as  the  practical  test  was  concerned  P — Perfectly 
useless.     They  could  not  do  that. 

3448.  Would  your  existing  stafE  who  examine 
for  certificates  under  the  Mines  Regulations  Act 
be  sufficient,  and  woidd  they  be  capable  of 
examining  the  practical  abilitv  of  stokers  and 
engine  minders  r — ^I  see  here  three  things  that 
are  aimed  at — physical  ability,  experience,  and 
character.  To  take  the  last  of  them  first,  I  do  not 
think  that  one  could  test  the  character  very  well 
except  by  making  somebodv  else  responsible. 
The  only  case  where  we  enquire  into  character  is 
when  people  apply  for  naturalisation,  and  then 
we  have  certain  investigations  by  the  police  that 
are  very  proper  in  the  case  of  strangers  who  want 
to  be  natundised,  and  they  have  a  pretty  severe 
examination  made  into  their  antecedents.  That 
is  not  what  is  meant  here.  I  take  it  that 
it  must  mean  character  as  an  engineer  for 
steadiness.  All  that  we  could  do  with  such 
numbers  of  inspectors  as  we  have  would  be  to 
take  somebody  else's  word  for  it.  I  am  certain 
that  we  could  not  make  the  Home  Office  respon- 
flible  for  character.  Then  with  regard  to 
physical  ability,  you  might  get  a  surgeon's  certi- 
ficate in  the  same  way  that  you  certify  children 
at  present.  It  is  possible.  That  would  be  the 
way  to  do  that  if  by  "  physical  ability  "  is  meant 
Rtren^th  and  average  bodily  capacity.  Then  with 
regaixl  to  experience,  there  arain  I  do  not  see  how 
an  inspector  could  deal  with  tnat,  except  by  taking 
somebody  else's  word.  It  sems  to  me,  if  I  may 
•ay  30,  to  work  itself  out  to  this — ^that  you  have 
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two  classes  of  certificate,  one  which  seems  to 
depend  on  the  opinion  or  the  sponsorship  of  some- 
body else  (the  second-class  certificate),  and  then 
you  have  the  first-class  certificate  where  you  want 
that,  plus  something  else.  Now,  the  second  part 
if  you  wished  I  think  could  be  examined  by 
paper  and  vii^a  voce  examination,  but  I  do  not  see 
how  we  could  deal  with  the  first. 

3449.  When  you  say  the  "second  part"  you 
mean  that  it  is  for  the  first-class  certificate  fliat 
you  think  examination  would  be  a  benefit? — ^I 
am  not  here  to  say  that.  If  you  put  it  in  that 
way,  I  will  say^t  once  that,  speaking  for  myself, 
I  am  a  strong  educationist.  I  have  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  working  men,  and  I  think  that 
there  is  grave  danger  of  our  country  falling  back 
through  the  crass  ignorance  of  a  larse  number  of 
workmen.  I  should  welcome  any  change  which 
will  induce  men  to  learn  the  theory  as  well  as  the 
practice,  and  if  an  examination  of  this  sort  would 
aid  them,  I  am  so  far  favourable. 

3450.  If  that  is  your  view  in  respect  of  a  first- 
class  certificate,  I  gather  that  your  view  in  respect 
of  a  second-class  certificate  is  rather  that  the 
Home  Office  certificate  would  really  carry  very 
little  with  it  beyond  what  employers  could  obtain 
from  outside  sources,  namely,  the  previous  em- 
ployer, a  medical  officer  in  the  case  of  physical 
fitness,  and  some  person  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  individual  who  was  applying 
for  the  certificate  P — ^Yes.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
possibly  could  go  beyond  those. 

3451.  And  all  that  you  would  have  at  second- 
hand?— ^We  should  be  obliged  to  take  it  at 
second-hand.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any- 
thing more  that  I  have  to  offer  of  my  own  accord. 
Mr.  Thomas  calls  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  I 
said  80,000  as  the  number  of  factory  accidents. 
It  is  77,975. 

Mr.  Jacoby, 

3452.  For  the  year  1890  P— For  1900.  This 
has  not  yet  been  published  to  the  public ;  it  is, 
roughly,  80,000,  which  is  the  figure  which  I  gave 
you. 

Chairman. 

3453.  May  I  take  it  that  the  evidence  that  you 
have  given  to  us  now  with  regard  to  accidents^ 
does  not  apply  to  the  year  1890  P — ^No,  to  1900. 

Mr.  Tomlin$on. 

3454.  Tou  gave  certain  figures  for  1890  and 
then  another  set  for  1900,  I  thought  ?— No,  it  is 
1900  all  along.  It  was  my  mistake  in  speaking 
of  1890.  I  have  given  you  the  freshest  figures^ 
that  I  could — the  figures  for  this  last  year. 

«i455.  We  will  take  first  the  question  of  mining. 
The  mine  examination  would  be  conducted  by 
the  same  sort  of  boards,  I  gather,  as  the  examina- 
tion for  mining  managers'  certificates  at  the 
present  time  P — ^Yes.  I  think  that  tiie  present 
system  would  be  approved. 

3456.  Of  course,  the  examination  itself  would 
be  of  a  very  different  character  P — Of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character  from  whatP 

3457.  Of  a  very  different  calibre,  I  should  say  ? 
—Of  course,  they  would  not  ask  the  same  ques- 
tions at  all. 
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3458.  In  considering  that  question  you  have 
had  in  your  mind  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  re- 

•  <jniring  that  every  person  taking  charge  or  con- 
trol of  any  boiler  or  engine  to  which  this  Bill 
applies,  of  five  horse^power  or  upwards  would 
have  to  have  a  first-class   certificate? — ^Tes,  by 

•the  Bill. 

3459.  Have  vou  formed  any  impression  as  to 
the  number  of  certificates  that  would  be  required  ? 
— ^Do  you  mean  in  both  factories  and  mines  ? 

^3460.  Yes,  I  will  take  that  at  present? — ^No. 
We  have  no  figures  to  show  that  at  all. 

3461.  But  there  would  be  a  very  considerable 
number  P — Yes,  There  would  be  a  large  number 
qI  small  ones. 

3462.  Have  you  any  practical  -acquainrtance 
^^h  the  sort  of  persons  in  whose  charge  engines 
and  boilers  are  at  the  present  time  ? — No,  except 
for  domestic  purposes  which  are  not  in  the  Bill. 

3463.  Or  with  their  ages  ?— No. 

3464.  Or  the  degree  of  care  which  is  required 
in  reference  to  the  different  classes  of  boilers  and 
engines  ? — Not  in  factories  and  mines. 

o465.  But  your  knowledge  of  engines  enables 
you  to  see  that  a  very  difEerent  kind  of  care^is 
drequired  for  some  engines  from  that  required  for 
Kither  kinds  of  engines? — ^I  have  worked  them, 
::4mly  in  an  amateur  way,  of  course. 

3466.  A  winding  engine  in  collieries  would  re- 
quire a  higher  degree  of  skill  and  care  than  a 
ran  engine,  £9r  instance? — Certainly.  I  have 
l)een  down  a  great  many  times  and  seen  them 
idnding. 

•  3467.  The  certificates  which,  imder  this  Bill, 
would  have  to  be  given  by  the  Home  Office,  would 
apply  equally,  whatever  the  class  of  engine  the 
])ersoii  had  to  take  charge  of.  There  is  only  one 
kind  of  certificate  suggested  by  this  Bill  ? — ^Yes, 
I  think  that  that  is  so — at  least  I  do  not  see  a 
p<^wer  to  discriminate  between  first-class  certifi- 
v'Cates  for  one  pnrpose,  and  first-class  certificates 
for  another  purpose. 

34681  Would  it  be  necessary  in  that  case  that 
the  examination  should  be  of  an  elementary 
character  ? — ^That  would  depend  on  what  it  was 
-decided  to  do.  Of  course,  you  might  have  a  very 
^advanced  examination  as  to  knowledge  of  the 
H^neral  character  of  steam,  the  laws  of  heat,  and 
those  things,  but.  I  do  not  think  it  is  contem- 
plated. 

.  3469.  Would  that  conduce  to  safety  or  the 
Ib^tter  management  of  many  classes  of  engines 
h^d  boilers  ? — ^It  might  improve  the  engineering 
ttade  of  England,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
make  a  difference  in  the  number  of  accidents. 

*  3470.  Yoii  are  not  prepared  to  make  a  com- 

narison  between  the  number  of  men  who  would 
Ibe  ablfe  to  pass  the  sort  of  examination  you  were 

ftUuding  to  just  now  ? — ^No.  It  would  be  for  an 
«eilgineer  to  tell  you  that. 

34  ri.  Your  evidence  only  goes  to  the  practica- 
tbility  of  conducting  examinations  if  required  by 
Act  of  Parliament  ? — ^Yes. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Pilhington, 

3472.  I  think  you  said  in  your  evidence  that, 
camparfid  with  other  kinds  of  machinery  at  fac- 


Lieut. -Colonel  Pilkiiigton — continued. 

tories  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  the  number  of  winding 
accidents  is  very  small  ? — ^The  returns  show  them 
to  be  exceedingly  small.  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
a  cage  seems  to  be  one  of  the  safest  places  to  be 
in,  if  the  figures  can  be  trusted.  The  speed  is 
very  great  in  the  middle.  It  goes  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  a  minute.  It  is  a  very  rapid 
and  very  safe  transit. 

3473.  Your  inspectors  all  over  the  country  have 
expressed  themselves  as  satisfied  with  the  general 
character  of  the  winding  all  through  the  United 
Kingdom? — ^Yes;  theyliave  said  that  the  rules 
in  their  opinion  are  satisfactory. 

3474.  With  regard  to  the  first-class  certificates 
there  would  be  a  technical  examination;  there 
would  be  a  :written  examinaition  you  thought, 
and  that  would  give  the  examiner  a  good  idea  of 
the  man's  intellectual  capacity,  and  of  what  he 
knew  technically  as  to  engines  and  boilers  ? — Yes. 

3475.  Now  would  the  examination  go  any  fur- 
ther than  that?' — ^That  would  come  under  A. 
It  says  "  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  have  the 
entire  management  and  control  of  all  such  ex- 
aminations, and  shall  have  power  from  time  to 
time  to  make  regulations  with  respect  to  all  or 
any  of  the  following  matters  (that  is  to  say) :  (A) 
With  respect  to  the  subjects  for  and  the  mode  of 
conducHng  the  examination  of  candidates."  That 
seems  to  me  to  point  to  some  form  of  written  ex- 
amination about  steam  in  general. 

3476.  That  would  be  in  regard  to  the  technica] 
knowledge  of  the  man.  But  in  conductinj^  the 
examinations  with  regard  to  character  and  ex- 
perience and  nerve,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
where  would  the  examiner  have  to  go? — He 
would  have  to  go  to  the  representations  tnat  were 
made  to  a  proper  authority  of  his  previous  ex- 
perience, character,  and  so  on,  by  different  people 
who  knew  him,  but  he  could  not  examine  into 
that. 

3477.  WHo  would  those  different  people  be? 
— ^I  should  think  his  employer,  and  his  last  em- 
ployer probably,  and  then  perhaps  some  of  the 
foremen  or  managers,  and  some  fellow  workmen. 

3478.  So  that  the  information  to  all  that- -the 
first  hand  information  at  present  exists,  and 
would  exist  in  the  mines,  and  would  be  in  Iht* 
possebsion  of  colliery  proprietors  and  their  agents 
or  factory  proprietors  and  their  agents,  and  iow- 
men,  and  those  would  be  really  the  only  good 
source? — The  only  thing  it  might  possibly  do  i< 
to  pi  event,  in  a  small  mine,  a  perfectly  reckless 
employer  taking  a  man  on  who  was  notoriously 
incompetent,  if  such  things  occur ;  but,  as  I  say, 
I  do  not  think  the  men  are  proved  to  be  very  in- 
competent at  all  from  the  returns. 

3479.  Would  not  the  present  Mining  Act,  and 
the  present  Mining  Inspector,  have  something  to 
say  as  to  a  reckless  colliery  proprietor? — ^Yes. 

3480.  They  are  aware  in  districts  who  good 
employees  are  and  who  bad  employers  are? — 
Certainly.  They  dare  not  employ  incompetent 
men,  because  of  the  terrible  consequences  in  a 
mine. 

Mr.  Baldwin, 

3481.  Have  you  been  able  to  form  any  opinion 
as  to  what  the  cost  of  this  system  of  examination 
and  certification  would  be  if  it  was  carried  out? 
— ^It  depends.  If  there  are  200,000  men  each  of 
them  would  have,  we  suppose,  15  years  working 
life.  That  would  give  12,000  men  to  be  ex- 
amined 
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amined  each  year.  I  should  think  you  could  ex- 
amine them  on  paper  for  about  five  or  six  shillings 
probably. 

3i82.  In  the  first  year  you  would  have  a  good 
many  more  than  12,000? — ^Yes,  the  first  year  we 
should  have  to  pass  them  all  through,  but  there 
is  a  provision  in  the  Bill  that  those  who  are  at 
present  employed  are  let  off. 

3483.  Those  who  have  served  five  years  and 
can  get  a  service  certificate.  At  any  rate  we  may 
take  it  that  the  cost  would  be  great,  and  woidd 
be  a  considerable  addition  to  any  charges  which 
the  Home  Office  has  to  bear  now? — ^I  tnink  that 
they  provide  for  fees  here. 

3484.  Yes? — ^You  get  back  bs.  in  the  case  of  a 
first-class  certificate. 

3485.  Yes,  you  do  in  that  case? — ^I  should 
think,  with  such  numbers,  that  you  could  do  it 
for  5^.,  perhaps  on  the  average,  if  it  was  not  too 
elaborate. 

3486.  Then  in  that  case  it  ought  to  pay  for 
itself  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  it  could.  We  snould 
perhaps  take  the  5^.  to  put  here  as  some  measure 
of  the  sort  and  extent  of  examination  that  was 
intended. 

3487.  And  give  5^.  worth? — ^Yes,  and  give  6*. 
worth. 

Sir  John  Brunner. 

3488.  Does  the  Home  Office  withdraw  certifi- 
cates that  are  at  any  time  granted? — From  min- 
ing managers  do  you  mean? 

3489.  Is  that  the  only  certificate  granted  by 
the  Home  Office? — ^I  do  not  know  of  any  other, 
except  with  regard  to  the  health  of  children. 

3490.  That  is  a  temporary  matter,  but  a  per- 
manent or  lasting  certificate  I  mean.  Mining 
managers'  certificates  are  the  only  ones  ? — ^Yes ; 
at  this  minute  I  do  not  remember  an,y  other. 

3491.  Thank  yoiu  It  cannot  be  anything  very 
important  if  you  do  not  remember  it? — ^Well,  I 
am  not  sure. 

3492.  Is  the  Home  Office  bound  by  any  rules 
as  fo  the  withdrawal  of  certificates  ? — ^Yes.  There 
are  provisions  in  the  Coal  Mining  Act  of  1887. 

3493.  We  have  been  told  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  that  they  only  withdraw  certificates  on 
conviction  of  some  offence  ? — ^And  practically  we 
only  do  the  same.  There  is  a  power  to  withdraw 
them  without.  A  case  occurred  only  last  month 
or  so,  as  to  withdrawal.  It  came. before,  me  to 
minute,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  much  fairer  to 
send  tEe  man  before  a  magistrate  for  a  conviction. 
It  is  his  livelihood  that  is  at  stake.  The  man  was 
sent  before  a  magistrate,  and  was  convicted.  An 
inquiry  will  follow,  .and  perhaps  his  certificate 
wiU  be  taken  away.  That  is  the  way  in  which  we 
prefer  to  deal  with  it  if  possible. 

3494.  If  a  man  is  convicted  of  an  ofEence  his 
certificate  is  withdrawn  practically  automati- 
cally?— ^No.  A  specially  constituted  court  of 
inquiry  would  do  it. 

3495.  The  magistrate  has  the  power  to  do  it? 
— ^No.  A  court  of  inquiry  after  a  conviction  for 
an  offence  against  the  Mines  Acts. 

3496.  Very  rarely,  possibly,  because  th^  num- 
bers are  small? — ^Rare  for  other  reasons.  If  a 
man  becomes  incompetent  I  think  that  he  very 
soon  gets  dismissed  without  any  certificate  being 
withdrawn.  You  see  he  will  not  be  left  in  charge 
if  he  is  incompetent. 


Sir  John  Brunner — continued. 

.  3497.  The  lack  of  physical  ability  or  the  lack  ot 
moral  power  would  of  themselves  act  practically 
in  the  way  of  withdrawal  of  the  certificate?— 
Yes.  Our  experience  has  been  that  bad  men  or 
old  men  who  are  worn  out  get  out  of  it  auto- 
matically. 

Mr.  Nannetti. 

3498.  You  say  in  your  evidence  that  you  are 
in  favour  of  our  workpeople   acquiring   better 
educational  knowledge  ? — Certainly,  that  is  my 
individual  opinion. 
,   3499.  You  are  an  educationist  yourself  ? — ^Yes. 

3500.  And  you  think  that  to  hope  to  keep  pace 
with  the  worlanen  on  the  Continent,  where  tech- 
nical education  is  looked  after  much  more  than 
in  England,  we  should  do  everything  that  we  can 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  our  workpeople  ? — 
I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  that. 

3501.  Would  you  think  that  this  Bill,  re- 
quiring workmen  in  char  get  of  engines  and  boilers 
to  pass  an  examination,  would  have  that  effect? 
— ^Yes,  pro  tanto,  I  think  it  would.  It  would 
make  them  have  to  get  up  the  ordinary  laws  of 
the  expansion  of  steam  and  the  nature  of  these 
valves,  and  things,  and  the  reason  why  they  act, 
and  I  think  it  would  do  them  good. 

3502.  You  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  creait 
a  better  class  of  workmen  ? — I  think  probably  any 
form  of  wisely  conducted  technical  examination 
would  improve  the  class  of  workmen  I  would, 
prefer  to  see  employed. 

3503.  It  would  be  no  hardship  then  on  the  meik. 
who  were  engaged  at  present  or  on  the  future- 
men  who  will  be  engaged  in  this  class  of  work  ta^> 
acquire  that  knowledge  ? — It  might  be  very  hard 
on  them  to  make  them  do  what  perhaps  they 
could  not  do.  There  are  some  men  who  are  of 
the  old  school,  as  it  is  called.  They  pride  them- 
selves on  being  practical  men  and  they  will  not 
learn. 

3504.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  kindly  pay  atten- 
tion. The  Bill  at  the  present  time  provides  for 
the  old  school,  as  we  may  call  them,  but  for  the 
new  class  of  men,  who  will  be  in  the  future  the 
engine  minders  and  stokers  of  the  country,  would 
it  not  be  an  advantage  to  the  community  if  theyr 
had  to  acquire  the  knowledge  provided  for  in  this 
Bill  ? — Speaking  as  an  educationist,  I  must  say 
that  I  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  every 
man  in  the  kingdom  who  is  going  to  engage  ia 
mechanics  went  through,  not  a  stupidly-arranged^. . 
but  a  really  wisely-arranged  examination  of  some  ^ 
kind,  and  was  encouraged  to  do  it. 

3505.  In  this  stage  of  education  do  you  think: 
it  would  be  a  hardship  on  the  future  engine 
minders  to  have  to  acquire  this  knowledge  ? — ^li 
might  cut  out  some  men  who  were  competent.  I 
have  known  very  competent  men  for  practical 
work  who  could  not  pass  an  examination.  You 
ask  me  whether  it  would  be  a  hardship — ^whether 
it  was  one  that  ought  to  be  undergone  for  the 
sake  of  the  result  is  another  thing,  but  there  are 
some  men  on  whom  it  might  be  a  harclnhip. 

3506.  The  examination  that  is  required  in  the 
first  instance  is  with  regard  to  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  work  that  the  individual  has  to  do?^ 
— That  is  the  exact  part  that  I  do  not  think  the 
Home  Office  could  very  well  undertake.      He 
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must  take  a  certificate  as  to  that  from  somebody 
who  has  seen  him  manage  an  engine. 

3507.  The  Home  Office,  as  much  as  possible, 
examines  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  practical 
knowledge  I  take  it.  Some  practical  examiner- 
will  have  the  giving  of  these  certificates  I  take  it. 
He  has  to  prove  to  the  Secretary  of  State  his 
practical  knowledge  of  the  work  that  he  is  about 
to  undertake  ? — That  is  according  as  you  read  the 
Bill.  That  is  for  you.  There  are  two  ways  in 
which  you  might  get  a  criterion  of  practiced  ex- 
perience: Either  you  might  take  the  word  of 
those  who  have  seen  him  work  for  years,  and  say> 
**  There  is  my  test,"  or  you  might  say,  "  There  is 
an  engine ;  let  me  see  you  work  it."  I  have  not 
been  including  that  hitherto  in  the  proposals  for 
examination. 

3508.  With  regard  to  practical  knowledge  and 
the  inspector  getting  to  know  whether  a  man  had 
it,  he  woidd  put  certain  questions  to  the  man. 
The  man  comes  from  the  employer  with  a  certifi- 
cate of  character,  which  we  also  require,  and  with 
a  certificate  of  his  physical  ability.  Now  where 
could  any  hardship  come  in,  do  you  think  P  He 
need  not  be  an  educated  man  P — ^You  mean,  is  it 
any  hardship  to  have  to  have  a  certificate  of 
character  and  physical  ability? 

3509.  Combined  with  his  practical  knowledge  ? 
— ^The  inspector  certainly  could  not  do  it.  The 
people  nominated  for  that  purpose  would  be  the 
rght  persons  to  do  it,  but  I  do  not  think,  by  a 
viva  voce  examination  such  as :  *'  What  have  you 
done  and  how  long  have  you  done  it  P  "  x  ou 
could  fairly  test  the  experience  of  a  man. 

3510.  You  mentioned  a  case  yourself  with  re- 
ference to  an  accident  that  took  place  where  the 
thickness  of  the  boiler  on  one  side  was  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  and  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  on  the 
other? — ^A  pipe. 

3511.  Supposing  that  an  inspector  could  test 
^  man's  knowledge  of  finding  out  these  things, 
would  not  that  be  an  advantage  ? — Under  the  Bill 
I  do  not  think  we  shoidd  go  into  that  at  all.  That 
would  come  under  boiler  inspection.  We 
should  not  want  the  men  to  know  much  about 
that. 

3512.  You  mention  here  boilers  where  acci- 
dents have  occurred,  and  I  find  that  several  of  the 
boilers  were  inspected  by  an  insurance  company, 
and  yet  the  accidents  occurred  ? — ^Yes. 

3513.  Do  you  think  that,  if  we  had  a  better 
class  of  men,  they  would  be  able  to  point  out  to 
the  inspector  when  he  came  round  where  there 
were  defects  P — ^At  sea,  where  you  cannot  get  re- 
pairs easily  done,  that  is  no  doubt  why  the  certi- 
ficate is  required. 

3514.  Supposing  that  the  safety  valve  or  some- 
thing else  went  wrong,  do  you  not  think  that  if  a 
man  had  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  working 
of  these  things — ^the  technicality  of  these  things 
— ^it  would  materially  assist  the  inspector  in 
bringing  about  a  better  examination? — It  de- 
pends on  what  examination  you  mean.  I  think 
that  a  theoretical  examination  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  these  things  in  general  would  be  very 
good  educationally  for  the  man,  and  would  assist 
tiie  man,  but  you  were  talking  a  minute  ajfo  of  an 
examination  with  regard  to  his  practical  experi- 
ence, which  is  quite  a  different  thing. 


Mr.  Nannetti — continued. 

3515.  I  take  it  that  that  would  be  shown  by  the 
length  of  his  service,  and  I  take  it  the  inspector 
will  be  a  practical  engineer  who  knows  his  busi- 
ness P — ^The  examiner  would  be — ^yes. 

3516.  And  he  would  know  after  a  short  time 
when  he  talked  to  the  man  what  his  abilities 
were  ? — ^I  should  be  very  sorry  to  allow  a  man  to 
take  charge  of  a  great  big  boiler  at  works  solely 
from  having  passed  a  paper  examination  and  just 
a  viva  voce  examination  even  under  a  clever  en- 
gineer. 

3517.  I  do  not  talk  about  a  paper  examination? 
— ^If  you  add  to  that  a  viva  voce  examination  by 
a  very  clever  engineer  who  has  not  seen  the  man 
work,  and  if  you  have  nothing  else,  I  do  not  think 
we  would  like  to  put  such  a  man  in  charge  of 
boilers. 

3518.  But  you  are  not  asked  to  put  him  in 
charge.  The  anployer  himself  will  have  the 
knowledge  of  what  the  man  can  do,  and  he  will 
also  have  the  cei*tificate  from  his  last  employer, 
and  the  like  of  that? — ^If  you  mean  a  viva  voce 
examination  in  the  theory,  and  indeed  in  the 
practice  of  engines,  that  I  think  would  come  under 
section  A. 

3519.  Would  there  be  any  harship? — ^As  I 
have  said,  it  may  be  that  the  hardship  must  be 
borne,  but  with  some  men  who  find  a  great  difii- 
cidty  in  what  they  call  book  learning,  there  would 
be  hardship,  but  I  do  not  say  that  we  ought  to 
listen  to  that. 

3520.  Is  it  not  the  desire  of  the  country  at  pre- 
sent to  try  to  induce  men  to  take  up  book  learn- 
ing, and  to  advance  themselves  in  every  way  that 
they  can? — ^It  is  the  desire  of  the  country  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  I  wish  it  was  more  the  desire 
of  the  country. 

3521.  Would  not  this  give  it  an  impetus? — 
Yes. 

3522.  It  would  make  a  man  know  that  he  must 
get  a  certificate  P — Yes. 

3523.  And  make  himself  a  more  compeient  and 
a  more  proper  mechanic  ? — ^Yes. 

3524.  You  said  that  many  accidents  are  owing 
to  the  defective  condition  of  the  boilers? — ^Yes. 

3525.  Had  those  boilers  been  examined? — ^In 
some  cases  yes,  and  in  some  cases  no. 

3526.  Is  it  not  understood  that  all  steam  en- 
gines and  boilers  should  be  examined? — ^They 
ought  to  be. 

3527.  The  accident  occurred,  although  you  got 
an  inspector  who  passed  the  boHer  as  all  right? — 
My  belief  is  that  the  chief  accidents  have  oc- 
curred where  the  examination  has  not  taken 
place,  or  where  it  has  been  defective.  A  good 
examination  is  a  very  good  security  I  am  told. 

3528.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  these  examinations  that  take  place  by  an  in- 
sTirance  company  ? — ^No,  I  have  not  That  comes 
more  under  the  Board  of  Trade. 

3529.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
many  of  these  examinations  are  merely  of  the 
outside.  The  boiler  has  to  be  cooled  down,  and 
it  would  require  a  man  to  get  into  the  boiler  to 
properly  examine  it.  Now,  would  not  a  practical 
stoker  and  engine  minder  who  has  a  certificate, 
and  who  has  to  go  into  the  boiler,  be  able  to  detect 
any  defect? — ^Indubitabh'^ ;  and  the  better  men 
you  have,  of  course,  the  greater  assistance  they 
can  give  to  the  inspector  of  the  boiler. 

8530.  The 
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3530.  The  cost  is  nothing — ^the  cost  is  provided 
forP — ^I  put  5^.  as  a  guess,  and  I  think  that  that 
is  about  right. 

3531.  In  giving  the  return  of  accidents,  you 
gave  80,000.  I  know  very  well  that  that  is 
general.     That  includes  all  classes? — ^Tes. 

3532.  As  well  as  the  80,000,  are  there  not  many 
accidents  that  are  not  reported  at  all  ? — ^No,  I  do 
not  think  there  are  many. 

3533.  Is  it  only  an  accident  where  there  is  in- 
jury to  life  or  limb  that  is  reported? — ^No.  The 
section  says :  "  Such  bodily  injury  as  to  prevent 
him  on  any  one  of  the  three  working  days  next 
after  the  occurrence  from  being  employed  for  five 
hours  in  his  ordinary  work. 

3534.  That  is  not  the  question  that  I  put.  Are 
there  not  many  accidents  that  take  place  where 
there  is  no  injury  to  life  or  limb  tnat  are  not 
reported? — ^You  mean  such  a  small  thing  as  a 
mere  cut  finger. 

3535.  Take  that  first? — ^There  are  a  few  cut 
fingers  that  are  bound  up. 

3536.  Take  a  case  where  the  blow  oS  pipe,  or 
something,  goes  wrong,  and  that  is  very  danger- 
ous although  no  one  is  injured? — ^You  mean  an 
accident  that  might  have  been  very  dangerous, 
but  which,  by  a  very  lucky  circumstance,  did  not 
hurt  anybody. 

3537.  Tes.P — ^We  want  Reports  of  those,  and 
the  great  defect  is  that  we  have  not  them.  The 
scope  of  the  Compensation  Act  is  much  wider.  It 
is  not  every  accident  for  which  you  would  get 
compensation. 

3538.  It  is  not  necessary  to  report  the  case  of 
a  person  who  has  met  with  an  accident  which  does 
not  necessitate  his  absence  from  business  for  more 
than  two  days  ? — ^No. 

3539.  And  many  of  these  may  occur? — Tes. 

3540.  I  know  about  those  because  many  a  time 
I  have  not  reported  such  accidents  mysel£  Now, 
you  said,  that  there  was  a  fireman  killed  through 
a  defective  pipe.  Can  you  tell  what  were  the 
qualifications  of  that  man  ? — ^I  could  not  straight 
off. 

Mr.  Jaeoby. 

3541.  Of  course,  you  express  no  view  either  for 
or  against  this  Bill  P — No.  I  desire  to  avoid  the 
expression  of  any  opinion. 

3542.  Is  the  machinery  of  the  Home  Office  of 
such  a  character  that  if  the  Bill  became  law, 
there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  setting  up  the 
necessary  examinations  under  the  Bill? — ^There 
would  be,  of  course,  the  difficulty  that  there  is  in 
doing  anything,  but  no  impossibility — ^if  that  is 
your  point. 

3543.  It  would  not  be  insuperable? — ^No, 
nothing  is  insuperable.    We  could  do  anything. 

3544.  I  think  you  stated  that,  in  your  judg- 
xnient,  an  examination  must  improve  the  know- 
ledge of  the  men  ?— I  think  so.  I  think  that  the 
men  are  particularly  deficient  in  a  good  sensible 
knowledge  of  the  application  of  scientific  truth 
to  their  practical  work. 

3545.  Knowledge  of  that  kind  must  make  a 
man  more  competent  for  his  work? — ^Tes,  more 
competent  all  round. 

3546.  Exactly.  Without  expressing  any 
opinion  either  hostile  to  or  in  favour  of  the  Bill, 

,     I  mav  take^  it  that  you  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  a 
certificate  is  a  certain  guarantee  of  competency 
to  a  man  managing  a  steam  engine  or  boiler? — I 
0.24. 
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think  it  will  improve  the  character  of  the  man, 
but,  of  course,  the  argument  would  go  to  all  ex- 
aminations all  roxind  for  everybody. 

3547.  Your  returns  of  accidents  especially 
dealing  with  those  from  over-windings  are  more 
or  less  incorrect  as  regards  the  actual  number  of 
accidents  that  occur  from  over  winding? — ^As  I 
have  said,  where  nobody  is  severely  injured  you 
will  not  get  any  return  at  all. 

3548.  Have  you  given  us  accurate  accounts  of 
what  are  called  shaft  accidents? — The  way  in 
which  I  should  go  into  that  would  be,  for  in- 
stance, to  take  the  year  1900,  and  taking  the 
reports  no  accident  that  killed  a  man  would  fail 
to  be  mentioned  somehow  here,  if  I  hunted 
through  the  inspector's  reports. 

3549.  That  would  be  only  in  the  case  of  fatal 
accidents? — ^Yes,  fatal  accidents,  and  only  from 
over-winding.  It  would  not  be  from  shalt  acci- 
dents. 

3550.  No,  but  such  acidents  as  arose  from  over 
winding,  or  were  connected  with  over  winding? 
— ^Yes,  out  in  cases  where  men  were  jolted  out  of 
the  car,  that  would  not  be  over-winding.  It 
might  be  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  man  manag- 
ing the  engine,  but  it  would  not  necessarily  come 
in  as  an  over-winding  accident. 

3551.  Does  your  department  ever  get  any  reso- 
lutions from  Trade  Union  Congresses? — ^Yes, 
we  do. 

3552.  And  has  it  received  a  resolution  from 
the  Trades  Union  Congress  about  the  Steam 
Boilers  (Persons  in  Charge)  Bill  ? — ^Yes,  for  years. 

3553.  In  favour  of  the  Bill  ? — In  favour  of  the 
Bill. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 

3554.  With  regard  to  the  Mines  Act,  of  course, 
you  are  aware  that  that  Act  places  the  respon- 
sibility on  the  mining  manager  of  appointing 
competent  men  to  discharge  the  various  duties 
under  him? — ^Yes,  at  present. 

3555.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  wise  to  limit  the 
number  of  persons  from  whom  he  can  select? — 
That  would  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  state  of 
the  labour  market.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
answer  that.  I  think  that  some  of  the  large 
owners  of  collieries  could  much  better  answer  a 
question  of  that  kind. 

3556.  But  I  mean  more  particularly  would  it 
be  wise  to  limit  the  persons  from  whom  he  may 
select,  and  might  it  not  result  in  relieving  the 
certificated  manager  from  the  full  feeling  of 
responsibility  for  the  appointment  of  competent 
men? — Tha/t  is  two  questions  in  one.  I  ao  not 
complain  of  it,  but  there  are  two  distinct  ques- 
tions there.  In  the  first  place,  limiting  tihe  field, 
of  course,  might  be  a  good  thing  if  you  were  sure 
that  you  had  eliminated  from  it  people  who  ought 
never  to  be  in  it  at  all.  I  think  that  everybody 
will  see  that.  A®  to  the  other  point  about  reliev- 
ing them  of  responsibility,  my  answer  is  that  I  do 
not  think  on  the  whole  it  would.  I  will  give  you 
an  instance  if  I  may  of  what  I  mean.  Some  years 
ago  we  had,  if  you  remember,  a  good  many  acci- 
dents through  fire  damp  explosions  in  mines,  and 
we  put  in  very  strict  rules  as  to  the  uee  of  ex- 
plosives.    We  have  hopes  that  that  has  done  a 

gre»t  deal  of  good,  but  we  are  always  saying 

that  those  rules  must  never  relieve  the  owners  of 

the  responsibiliiy  that  they  have  had  hitherto. 

We  always  say  :  "  You  must  choose  the  beet  ex- 

A  A  plosive 
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ploflive.  Even  alihongh  we  give  you  a  limited 
list  to  choose  from,  you  still  must  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  choosing  a  good  explosive."  So 
I  should  eay  with  regard  to  choosing  a  good  man. 
But,  of  course,  incidentally  it  would  induce  a 
person  to  think  that  when  he  had  taken  the  best 
certificated  man  he  could  get  he  had  done  enough, 
and  that  a  little  less  examination  of  his  own 
'would  be  sufficient,  and  to  that  extent  it  would 
act  in  that  way. 

3557.  But  the  Mines  Act  provides  for  giving 
instructions  to  these  men  as  to  how  to  carry  out 
their  duties  ? — ^Tes,  in  the  general  rules. 

3558.  With  rgeard  to  boilers.  Now,  if  the 
Mines  Act  does  that,  you  introduce  a  new  autho- 
rity under  this  Bill? — T^s. 

3559.  And  would  it  not  rather  relieve  the  first 
authority  from  some  of  its  responsibilities? — ^I 
can  only  answer  that  by  saying  that  the  opinions 
of  our  inspectors  hitherto  have  been  that  the  rules 
and  special  rules  are  sufficient  upon  the  whole.  I 
think  that  that  is  my  best  answer  to  it.  The 
opinion  has  been  that  they  are  enough  to  prevent 
accidents. 

3560.  Could  we  say  that  the  very  fact  that  these 
rules  are  carried  out  properly  is  in  itself  a  method 


Sir  Thomas  Wrightson — continued. 

of  instructing  the^e  men  in  the  duties  which  they 
have  to  perform  ? — ^In  the  things  which  they  are 
not  to  do,  and,  therefore,  impliedly  in  what  they 
are  to  do  P — Yes,  certainly. 

3561.  Therefore,  there  seems  to  be  machinery 
already  for  educating  these  men  under  the  Mines 
Regulation  Act? — Yes.  Your  meaning  is  this 
probably — ^that  the  special  rules  forming  a  code 
of  conduct  are  in  themselves  a  kind  of  restriction 
of  wrong  conduct,  and,  therefore,  equivalent  to  a 
certain  extent  to  certification.  That  is  true  so  far 
as  it  goes. 


Mr.  TonUinson. 

3562.  There  is  some  little  misapprehension  I 
am  afraid.  Mr.  Jacoby  put  a  question  which 
seemed  luther  to  imply  that  the  only  winding 
accidenis  that  you  had  reported  were  those  that 
had  fatal  results  ? — ^We  have  also  reported  to  us 
a  number  of  serious  non-fatal  ones,  but  I  ought 
to  point  out  to  the  Committee  that  the  quality  of 
that  kind  of  accident  was  something  of  which  we 
have  really  no  knowledge,  and  that  it  depends  on 
the  view  that  the  mine  owner  takes  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "  serious." 


Mr.  John  Edward  Habtlet,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

3563.  You  are  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Hartley, 
Sugden  and  Company,  Limited,  of  Halifax?— 
Yes. 

3564.  You  have  heard  of  the  Bill  which  has 
been  referred  to  this  Committee,  namely  the 
Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  (Persons  in  Charge) 
Bill  ? — Yes. 

3565.  You  have  read  the  Bill?— Yes. 

3566.  Your  firm  are  one  of  the  largest  makers 
in  this  country  of  welded  boilers  for  heating  and 
domestic  purposes? — ^Yes. 

3567.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  number  that  you  sell  per  annum  ? 
— Of  course,  it  is  approximate,  but  I  think  that 
the  number  certainly  will  be  10,000  boilers  per 
annum,  and  very  probably  more  than  that. 

3568.  And  in  addition  to  that,  could  you  state 
to  the  Committee  what  number  are  made  and  sold 
by  the  trade  generally  throughout  the  country 
including  your  own  10,000? — ^I  shoidd  say  nearly 
,,0,000— quite. 

3569.  tJould  you  give  us  any  information  as  to 
what  proportion  of  those  are  used  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  therefore  would  be  excluded  under 
section  4  of  this  Bill,  and  what  belong  to  other 
classes  which  would  come  under  the  Bill? — ^I 
should  say  that  about  three-fifths  would  come 
under  domestic  boilers  and  the  remainder  would 
be  for  heating  purposes  altogether  outside  of 
domestic  requirements. 

3570.  That  is  to  say,  about  20,000  per  annum 
would  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  ? — 
Yes. 

3571.  The  life  of  these  boilers  is  a  considerable 
one,  I  suppose,  because  they  are  not  worked  at  a 
very  great  pressure,  are  they? — They  are  not 
worked  at  great  pressure,  but  they  are  subject  to 
a  certain  amount  of  wear  by  rust  and  so  on.  The 
life  on  a  low  average  is  certainly  about  ten  years. 


Chairman^-^iontinued. 

3572.  The  life  of  this  special  class  of  boilers? 
—Yes. 

3573.  The  whole  of  your  evdence  is  limited  to 
a  special  class  of  heating  boiler  ? — ^Yes. 

3574.  Do  you  think  it  is  correct  to  say  that 
there  are  some  200,000  of  these  welded  boilers 
for  heating  purposes  throughout  the  country? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

3575.  And  that  those  200,000  boilers  would 
come  under  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  ?— Yes. 

3576.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  pressure  is  that 
these  boilers  mostly  work  at  ? — ^I  should  certainly 
say  between  ten  and  twenty  pounds  pressure. 
Of  course,  it  depends  on  the  height  of  the  build- 
ing in  which  they  are  fixed. 

3577.  And  these  are  used  principally  for  what 
purpose? — ^Merely  for  heating. 

3578.  And  in  what  classes  of  buildings? — 
Schools,  chapels,  churches,  greenhouses,  country 
houses,  mills,  manufactories,  stores,  and  so  on. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson, 

3579.  Are  there  many  accidents  with  these 
boilers  ? — ^No,  very  few  indeed ;  very  few. 

3580.  What  do  you  think  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Bill  which  would  insist  upon  a  special  man 
in  charge  of  these  boilers? — ^I  think  they  would 
be  exceedingly  onerous  on  the  owners  of  the 
apparatus.     I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  a  necessity. 

3581.  It  would  involve  a  certificated  man  to 
take  charge  of  the  two-fifths  of  the  200,000 
boilers  ? — ^Yes. 

3582.  Which  are  used  for  the  heating  of 
chapels  and  private  houses  ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Crean, 

3583.  Do  you  think  that  the  class  of  men  at 
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Mr.  Crean — continued. 

present  engaged  in  the  care  of  those  would  be 
capable  of  taking  out  a  second-class  certificate  as 
defined  by  the  Bill  P — ^The  class  of  men  who  are 
at  present  looking  after  them  are,  I  consider,  quite 
competent  without  any  certificate  of  any  descrip- 
tion. 

3584.  But  do  you  iihink  that  they  would  be 
capable  of  taking  out  a  second-class  certificate 
according  to  this  Bill  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so,  but  then 
it  is  not  a  necessity  by  any  means. 

3585.  I  am  not  asking  if  it  is  a  necessity  at  all. 
Clause  6  is  this:  ^'A  person  taking  charge  or 
control  of  any  boiler  or  engine  to  which  this  Act 
applies  of  five  horse-power  or  upwards.**  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  there  are  200,000  of  those  boilers 
lerhich  would  come  under  that  ActP — ^Yea. 

3586.  200,000  P— Five  horse-power  or  under. 

3587.  Five  horse-power  or  over? — But'  these 
boilers  are  not  at  all  taken  by  horse-power.  There 
is  no  steam  about  theon  in  any  way.  They  are 
simply  for  hot  water. 

3588.  I  am  aware  of  that.  What  is  the  pres- 
sure?— ^The  pressure  varies  according  to  the 
height  of  the  building.  If  you  have  a  building 
with  two  storeys  it  is  about  lOlbs.  or  under.  If 
it  is  three  storeys  it  is  over  lOlbs.  The  column  of 
water  regulates  the  pressure. 

3589.  Now  Clause  8  is  one  that  I  want  to  ask 
you  about,  and  the  last  paragraph  is  this:  ''A 
person  who,  within  three  months  before  or  after 
tke  commencement  of  this  Act,  produces  to  a 
Secretary  of  State  satisfactory  evidence  that  for 
not  less  than  twelve  months  before  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Act  he  has  within  the  previous 
five  years  had  the  practical  charge  or  control  of  a 
boiler  or  engine  of  five  horse-power  or  upwards 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  a  Secretary  of 
State  a  special  certificate  of  service  which  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  equivalent  to  a  first- 
class  certificate.  A  person  who  produces  to  a 
Secretary  of  State  testimonials  from  at  least  two 
persons,  which  satisfy  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
he  is  in  point  of  character,  knowledge,  physical 
ability,  and  experience,  fit  to  receive  a  second- 
class  certificate  under  this  Act  shall  on  so  satisfy- 
ing the  Secretary  of  State  be  entitled  to  receive 
a  second-class  certificate."  Do  not  you  think 
that  the  men  at  present  in  charge  of  those  200,000 
boilers  or  the  great  majority  of  them  would  be 
able  to  get  certificates  from  those  who  actually 
employ  them  that  they  are  capable  of  doing  this 
work  ? — ^They  might  be  able  to  get  certificates  for 
the  apparatus  which  they  are  working  at  the 
time,  but  a  man  who  is  quite  capable  of  looking 
after  one  apparatus  would  not  be  capable  of  going 
to  another  one  perhaps  that  is  much  more  com- 
plicated. 

3590.  I  do  not  understand  you.  Is  there  any 
difiicidty  in  a  man  who  ha6  charge  of  a  boiler  for 
heating  purposes  (an  ordinary  intelligent  man) 
petting  so  well  acquainted  with  that  that  he  is 
capable  of  doing  it  under  whatever  circumstances 
the  boiler  may  be  working  P — ^There  is  no  diffi- 
culty under  the  ordinary  circumstances  in  which 
the  boiler  is  worked,but  take  a  parallel  case :  You 
get  a  man  looking  after  an  ordinary  small  single 
cylinder  engine.  Any  duffer  can  look  after  that 
without  any  bother,  but  put  the  same  man  in 
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Mr.  (7r«ai«r-.-continued. 

charge  of  a  triple  expansion  engine  or  something 
of  that  sort  and  he  is  bound  to  have  a  big  experi- 
ence. The  same  with  heating  apparatus.  You 
have  single  ones  and  combined  ones. 

3591.  But  the  man  in  charge  of  the  single 
'cylinder  engine  woidd  not  be  put  to  the  triple 

expansion  engine  P — No,  but  it  is  a  parallel  case. 

3592.  That  is  an  extreme  case.  We  can  make 
things  so  extreme  as  to  be  ridiculous,  but  we  do 
not  intend  to  go  to  that  extent  here.  Here  is  a 
Bill  which  provides  for  certificates  for  certain 
men.  Would  not  the  men,  generally  speaking, 
who  have  charge  of  the  heating  apparatus  as 
defined  by  you  in  churches  and  like  institutions 
come  under  that  heading  P — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

3593.  Then  there  woiild  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
man  who  employed  him  giving  him  a  certificate 
as  to  his  capacify  for  doing  that  workP — ^No. 

3594.  So  far  as  your  own  particular  trade  is 
concerned,  if  this  was  the  only  certificate  neces- 
sary for  your  trade  it  would  not  embarrass  it  P — ^It 
would  to  a  certain  extent  in  various  ways.  Tou 
see  a  lot  of  boilers  are  used  in  houses  for  heating 
apparatus,  and  the  people  who  look  after  them 
generally  are  the  servants,  or  the  cook,  or  the 
butler  or  groom.  Now  these  servants  are  very 
often  changing,  and  it  is  the  simplest  thing  in 
the  world  to  learn  about  a  particular  apparatus 
and  what  is  necessarv  to  do. 

3595.  Those  wotild  come  under  the  heading  of 
the  exemptions  that  you  have  given  us  in  the 
three-fifths,  and  would  not  be  included  in  the 
two-fifths  P — ^I  take  the  domestic  boilers  to  be 
boilers  for  the  supply  of  hot  water,  simply  for 
lavatory  purposes  in  the  house. 

3596.  Domestic  supply  would  mean  a  bath  as 
well  P7-A  bath  certainly. 

3597.  Those  boilers  might  be  used  for  heating 
purposes  too,  and  they  generallv  so  use  them  P — 
If  that  is  the  case,  then  all  tke  churches  and 
chapels  and  schools  would  have  to  come  under  the 
same  heading. 

3598.  But  it  is  according  to  the  pressure  of 
steam  ? — ^There  is  no  steam. 

3599.  Steam  is  water,  and  water  is  steam,  and 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  two? — The 
pressure  is  regulated  by  the  height  of  the  build- 
ing. It  is  a  water  pressure ;  it  is  not  a  steam 
pressure  at  all. 

3600.  It  is  a  pressure  on  a  boiler,  and  whether 
it  is  generating  steam  or  continually  circulating 
water  it  comes  to  the  same  thing.  There  is  the 
danger  of  explosion  in  the  water  itself  P — ^No,  not 
at  all,  because  with  hot  water  apparatus  there  is 
practically  no  danger  of  explosion  except  from 
the  stoppage  of  pipes. 

3601.  With  the  stoppage  of  pipes  there  would 
be  P — ^Yes. 

3602.  How  would  this  Bill  affect  you  P— The 
stoppage  of  pipes  would  be. simply  by  frost,  and 
that  is  all. 

3603.  But  I  do  not  see  that  this  Bill  affects  your 
particular  trade  at  all  P — Yes,  it  would  certainly 
be  a  hardship  for  everybody  who  has  a  boiler  to 
have  to  have  a  special  man  with  a  special  certifi- 
cate. 

3604.  It  does  not  say  that  every  man  with  a 
domestic  boiler  for  domestic  use  should  have  an 
experienced  manP — But  for  heating  arrange- 
ments— -not  for  domestic  use. 

A  A  2  3606.  Perhaps 
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Chairman, 


3605.  Perhaps  it  woiild  make  it  dear  if  I  drew 
the  witness's  attention  to  Clause  3 :  ''  The  term 
'boiler'  shall  mean  and  incliide  only  a  closed 
vessel  having  a  steam  pressure  of  ten  pounds  to 
the  squiare  inch,  and  upwards,  as  may  be  used  for 
generating  steam>  or  for  heating  water,  or  fo^ 
heating  other  liquids,  or  into  which  steam  is 
admitted  for  heating,  steaming,  boiling,  or  otiter 
similar  purposes/*  It  is  your  opinion,  is  it  not, 
that  "  boiler  "  as  defined  by  that  sub-section  of 
Clause  3,  would  include  the  boilers  that  you  have 
described  to  usP — ^Tes. 

Mr.  Crean. 

3606.  Do  they  go  over  ten?— Yes,  certainly. 
It  depends  on  tne  neight  of  the  building. 

3607.  And  you  think  that  there  should  be  some 
alteration  to  exempt  the  particular  boilers  that 
you  are  interested  m? — ^Yes. 

3608.  You  think  that  the  boUer  used  for  domes- 
tic purposes,  as  well  as  for  heating,  would  still 
come  under  that  heading? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Jacoby, 

3609.  You  only  represent  your  firm? — ^Yes, 
that  is  all. 

3610.  I  suppose  you  come  here  because  you 
think  that  if  the  Bill  applied  to  the  engines  and 
boilers  that  you  supply  it  would  harass  your 
trade? — To  a  certain  extent,  yes. 

3611.  But  I  suppose  you  would  be  perfectly 
satisfied  if  an  exemption  was  put  in  the  Bill 
bringing  all  these  heating  apparatus  and  boilers 
under  what  are  called  domestic  purposes? — ^Yes. 

3612.  Are  there  many  accidents  resulting  from 
these  heating  apparatus? — ^Very,  very  few  indeed. 
Very  often  a  whole  winter  is  passed,  and  you 
never  hear  of  one  at  all. 

3613.  Have  there  been  any  deaths  caused  by 
explosion  of  boilers  supplied  by  you  for  heating 
purposes? — ^There  have  been  deaths  caused  by 
explosion  of  these  boilers,  but  it  has  always  been 
on  account  of  frost. 

3614.  These  are  simple  boilers  more  or  less  of 
an  automatic  character? — ^Entirely  eo. 


Mr.  Jacoby — continued. 

3616.  And  with  the  exception  of  frofft,  are  tbere 
any  accidents  ? — ^No. 

3616.  Then  I  take  it  that  if  your  class  of  boiler 
was  exempted  from  the  Bill  it  would  remove  all 
your  apprehension? — ^Yes. 


Mr.  NanneUi 

3617.  I  take  it  that  this  Act  does  not  apply  to 
you  at  all  in  a  great  measure  ?  We  bring  in  the 
word  "  domestic  "  distinctly  in  clause  4.  What 
would  be  tbe  horse  power  of  a  boiler  for  heating 
purpose  in,  say,  an  ordinary  gentleman's  house? 
— ^I  can  answer  it  well  enough,  but  it  needs  a  little 
calculation.  In  an  ordinary  gentleman's  house 
of  three  stories  high  the  pressure  would  be  ap- 
proximately about  15  to  20  lbs. 

3618.  Now  take  the  case  of  an  asylum  or  a 
union,  or  even  a  chapel,  what  pressure  would  you 
have  there? — ^I  cannot  say  definitely  for  a 
moment,  because  it  depends  where  the  supply 
cistern  is  put.  If  it  is  put  at  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing you  get  the  pressure  according  to  the  height 
of  the  building.  You  cannot  say  any  definite 
pressure. 

3619.  ^Vhat  class  of  person  looks  after  the  boiler 
at  these  places  that  you  are  interested  in? — ^In 
churches  the  caretakers  of  the  church ;  in  mills 
and  factories  very  often  the  people  who  look  after 
the  high  pressure  boilers  aUend  to  the  low  pres- 
sure ones  as  well.  In  houses  the  ordinary  ser- 
vants of  the  house  look  after  them. 

3620.  Is  there  any  technical  knowledge  re- 
quired for  looking  after  them? — ^No,  pradacally 
none. 

3621.  You  have  no  objection  to  the  Bill  as  it 
stands  so  long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  your- 
self?— Certainly  not 

3622.  I  suppose  that  you  supply  engines  out- 
fide  r — ^No,  we  do  not  make  engines  at  all. 

3623.  Only  heating  apparatus  boilers? — Only 
heating  apparatus  boilers. 

Adjourned. 
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MEMORANDUM  on  Lbgislative  Proposals  to  Segh^bb  Compbtxnct  of  Pebsons  in  Chasob  or 

Steam  Enoinbs  and  Boilers. 

A  Bill  on  this  subject  has  been  regularly  introduced  in  the  Hoase  of  Commons  every  Session  for  some  years 
jiast.  It  has  come  up  for  discussion  on  two  occasions,  viz.,  in  1895  and  1897,  but  has  not  got  beyond  the  second 
reading  stage. 

Prominence  has  recently  been  given  to  this  question  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades  Union 
Oongress. 

The  object  of  the  measure  is  the  prevention  of  accidents,  viz.,  accidents  which  may  be  caused  through  an 
ignorant  or  negligent  person  being  in  charge  of  an  en^ne  or  boiler.' 

The  provisions^  wnich  are  the  same  in  this  year's  Bill  as  in  the  Bill  of  previous  years,  except  that  boilers  with 
a  steam  pressure  ot  less  than  10  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  are  excluded  from  its  operation,  are  briefly  : — 

All  boilers  and  en^es  of  5  horse  power  and  upwards,  and  all  wii^ding  engmes  used  in  mines,  are  to  be  placed  in 
charge  of  persons  holdmg  a  first  class  certificate  of  competency  (or  in  certain  cases  a  special  certificate  of  service)  - 
other  boilers  and  engines  to  be  in  charge  of  persons  holding  at  least  a  second  class  certificate.  Both  classes  ot 
certificates  are  to  m  given  by  the  Secretary  of  State — ^first  class  certificates  after  examination,  second  class  on 
production  of  testimonials.  By  excepting  Government,  agricultural,  domestic,  railway,  and  steamship  engines  and 
Doilers,  also  road  traction  engines  and  rollers,  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill,  the  promoters  practically  confine  it 
to  factories  and  mines. 

It  will  be  seen  by  glancing  at  the  existing  statutorjr  provisions  on  the  subject  that  these  proposals  are  very 
greatly  in  advance  of  the  present  law.    The  existing  provisions  are  twofold. 

lliere  are,  firstly,  the  special  provisions  in  the  Mines  and  Quarries  Acts,  which  are  as  foUows : — 

(a)  Coal  Minei  (General  Rule  24). — (i.)  Comr>etent  male  person,  not  less  than  22  years  of  age,  to  be  appointed  for  Coal  Mines  Aet^ 
working  the  machinery  employed  in  lowering  ana  raising  persons,  and  to  attend  for  that  purpose  during  the  whole  1887,  r.  49. 
time  any  person  is  below  ground,     (ii.)  Competent  male  person,  not  less  than  18  years,  to  be  in  charge  of  any 
engine,  wmdlass,  &c.,  used  for  taking  persons  up,  down,  or  along  any  shaft,  plane,  or  level  used  for  the  purpose  of 
communication  from  one  part  of  a  mine  to  another. 

(6)  Metalliferous  Mines. — Male  person,  not  less  than  18,  to  have  charge  of  any  engine,  dec.,  used  for  taking  Metalliferoos 
persons  up,  down,  or  along  any  shaft,  plane,  or  level  used  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  mine,  or  communicating  Mines  Aet,  1872^ 
m>m  one  part  of  the  mine  to  another.  s.  7. 

(c)  Quarries, — Special  Bules  established  under  the  Act  of  1894  require  regulations  to  be  made  when  machinery 
is  uaea  for  raising  and  lowering  persons,  suited  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case. 

There  are,  secondly,  the  provisions  in  the  Boiler  Explosions  ActSj  under  which  the  Board  of  Trade  have  power 
to  investigate  explosions  and  (through  their  Commissioners)  to  penahse  persons  in  default  by  charging  them  with 
all  or  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  inquiry. 

No  special  provisions  are  in  force  at  factories. 

Thb  Casb  fob  Lbgiblation. 

Boilers  as  well  as  engines  are  included  in  the  Bill,  but  the  case  is  not  quite  the  same  for  both ;  the  dangers 
connected  with  each  are  different,  and  one  man  is  not  always  or  necessarily  in  charge  of  boUi.  It  may  be  desirable 
therefore  to  consider  them  separatelv. 

(iY  As  regards  engines,  the  chief  argument  advanced  by  the  deputation  from  the  Enginemen's  Association  of 
Great  Britain  which  came  to  the  Home  Office  in  1896  was  the  possibilit^r  of  serious  accidents  occurring  in  connection 
with  winding  engines  at  mines.  It  is  doubtless  these  engines  which  the  promoters  of  the  BiU  chiefly  have  in 
mind.  In  fact,  Mr.  Samuel,  in  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  in  1897,  said  that  the  measure  might  be 
called  a  mining  meastire,  and  that,  briefly,  the  Bill  dealt  with  the  boilers  and  engines  used  for  winding  workmen 
or  minerals  up  and  down  the  shaft  of  a  mine.  (Mr.  Samuel's  statement  of  course  is  not  exact,  the  Bill  going 
much  beyond  this). 

The  necessity  for  competence  on  the  part  of  the  man  in  charge  of  these  engines  is  expressly  recognised  by  the 
General  Rule  (24)  in  the  Coal  Mines  Act,  1887,  already  quoted.  The  question  then  as  regards  engines  (taking 
Mr.  Samuel's  explanation  of  the  object  of  the  Bill)  is  practically*  a  question  whether  there  is  a  case  for 
strengthening  this  general  rule  by  defining  who  are  to  oe  considered  ^*  competent "  persons  for  the  purposes  of  the 
rule  :  at  present,  as  the  Act  atands,  the  question  of  competence  is  left  in  the  discretion  of  the  mine  owner,  subject, 
however,  to  the  power  of  the  inspector  to  bring  any  particular  case  in  which  he  thinks  an  incompetent  man  has 
been  appointed  before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  for  its  decision. 


The  question  at  Metalliferoos  Mines  la  unimportant. 
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It  is  difficult  to  find  much  evidence  to  support  the  change  which  the  Bill  proposes.  The  source  of  danger 
which  was  specially  referred  to  by  the  deputation  to  the  Home  Office  was  overwinoing,  but  the  accidents  from 
this  cause  are  few.  Not  a  single  man  was  killed  from  this  cause  in  a  coal  or  metalliferous  mine  in  1898,  and  only 
one  in  1899.  The  average  number  of  deaths  annually  from  this  cause  over  the  last  10  years  has  been  less  than  4 
{see  Table  in  Appendix  B).  Even  of  the  accidents  which  do  occur,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  Reports  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Mines  that  few  are  attributable  to  incompetence  on  the  part  of  the  person  in  charge  of  the  engine. 
In  nis  report  for  1898,  Mr.  Martin,  the  Inspector  for  the  South  Western  District,  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the 
men  at  present  employed  at  this  work:  "I  have  pleasure  in  again,  for  the  third  or  fourth  consecutive  year, 
expressing  my  admiration  of  the  steadiness  and  carefulness  with  which  those  engaged  at  winding  engines,  and  I  may 
say  enginemen  and  stokers  generally,  have  fulfilled  their  duties  towards  themselves  and  their  fellow  men  during  the 
year.  There  has  not  been  a  single  fatal  or  non-fatal  accident  to  any  person  brought  under  my  notice  in  connection 
with  which  blame  was  attributable  to  them.  It  is  a  most  creditable  result  in  view  of  the  large  number  of  persons 
lowered  and  raised  daily  in  shafts  of  varying  depths,  and  the  number  and  description  of  engines  and  boilers  under 
their  charge." 

Similar  expressions  of  opinion  from  the  inspectors'  reports  might  be  multiplied. 

As  regards  stationary  engines  in  factories,  which  would  also  be  affected  by  the  Bill,  though  Mr.  Samuel  did  not 
notice  them,  the  Home  Office  has  no  special  evidence  of  accidents  being  caused  through  the  incompetence  of  those 
in  charge  of  them. 

(ii.)  As  regards  boilers  there  is  some  definite  evidence  forthcoming  of  accidents  due  to  the  negligence  or 
ignorance  of  the  person  in  charge.  For  example,  the  Barking  explosion  in  January  1899,  by  which  10  persons 
were  killed  and  23  injured,  was  due  to  neglect  of  an  employee  who  wrongly  adjusted  the  safety  valve.  In  1898-9, 
eight  accidents  were  reported  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  be  due  to  this  cause  out  of  a  total  of  68  investigated  by 
them  •  in  1897-8,  14  out  of  84  ;  and  in  1896-7,  12  out  of  80.  It  was  also  claimed  by  the  deputation  in  1896  that 
qualined  men  acquainted  with  the  construction,  &c.  of  boilers  would  be  able  to  bring  defects  to  the  notice  of  their 
employers  in  time  to  prevent  an  accident. 

Colonial  Legislation.* 

As  regards  both  engines  and  boilers,  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  appeal  to  the  example  of  Victoria.  Under  the 
Victoria  Mines  Act,  1890,  no  person  who 

(1)  is  not  the  holder  of  a  certificate  of  competency  or  of  service  from  the  Board  of  Examiners,  or 

(2)  who  is  wholly  or  partially  deaf,  or  whose  si^t  is  defective,  or  who  is  subject  to  fits,  giddiness,  or  any 
other  infirmity  likely  to  interfere  with  the  efficient  dischai^ge  of  his  duties, 

may  take  charge  of  machinery  in  any  mine  in  which  steam,  water,  or  air,  or  any  two  or  more  of  them  are  used  as 
motive  i)ower.T 

Similarly  under  the  Factory  Acts  of  the  Colony  (1890, 1896),  no  person  may  be  placed  in  charge  of  any  steam 
engine  or  boiler  used  in  or  in  connection  with  any  "factory  or  workroom"  (subsequently  defined  to  include  any 
house,  building,  premises,  or  place  whatsoever  where  there  is  used,  either  permanently  or  temporarily,  a  steam 
boiler  which  is  not  under  supervision  by  virtue  of  some  other  Act)  unless  such  person  holds  a  certificate  of  service 
or  competency  granted  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  under  the  Mines  Act.  The  i^  actory  Act,  1900,  however,  provides 
that  a  boiler  not  used  in  connection  with  an  engine  need  only  be  placed  in  charge  of  an  adult. 

The  factory  inspectors  are  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  tne  provisions  in  factories  and  workrooms,  and  the 
onlv  exceptions  appear  to  be  (1)  engines  or  boilers  used  on  or  for  the  purposes  of  farms,  vineyards,  f^dens,  or 
orcnards,  or  in  creameries  or  butter  factories  ;  (2)  steam  boilers  speciafly  exempted  by  the  Governor  in  Council. 
The  chief  inspector  of  factories  in  Victoria,  in  his  reports  for  1896  ana  1897,  states  that  there  have  been  no 
accidents  from  explosions  of  boilers  during  those  years  in  factories  or  workrooms.  In  1896  he  attributed  this  result 
whoU^r  to  the  fact  that  only  qualified  men  are  allowed  to  be  in  charge.  In  his  report  for  1897,  however,  he  modified 
his  opinion.    The  modification  is  an  important  one.    The  chief  ipspector  reported  :-^ 

"  No  accidents  from  explosions  of  boilers  have  been  reported  in  factories  during  the  past  year.  This  is.  no 
doubt,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  only  qualified  men  are  allowed  to  drive  engines  and  take  charge  of  boilers,  out, 
if  some  of  the  complaints  which  are  made  to  the  inspectors  are  correct,  it  is  also  partly  due  to  good  fortune.  On 
several  occasions  me  Department  has  received  information  that  particular  boilers  are  in  a  most  dangerous  condition. 
Having  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  date  of  last  examination  of 
boiler,  and  sug^t  a  re-examination  by  an  expert.  In  one  or  two  cases  it  was  even  necessary  to  go  so  far  as  to 
warn  the  occupier  that  if  any  accident  took  place  the  Department  would  come  forward  to  say  he  had  been  warned 
of  the  dangerous  state  of  the  boiler.  The  majority  of  manufacturers  would,  I  think,  welcome  some  form  of  com- 
pulsory boiler  inspection.  The  expenses  should  not  be  great,  and  such  an  inspection  would  give  the  employes  in 
X.  64317.  factories  a  feeling  of  security,  which  is  not  felt  under  the  present  system,  or  want  of  system,  which  sometimes 
amounts  to  simpler  examining  the  boiler  at  uncertain  intervals  by  a  non-expert,  and  often  in  a  perfunctory  manner." 

The  same  opinions  are  expressed  in  the  reports  for  1898  and  1899.  Little  difficulty  is  now  experienced,  it  is 
stated,  in  enforcing  the  provisions  relating  to  certificated  engine  drivers  and  boiler  attendants. 

In  New  Zealand  drivers  of  winding  machinery  in  mines  and  of  locomotives  (other  than  those  on  State  railways^ 
and  in  Queensland  drivers  of  any  engine  used  in  connection  with  the  working  of  a  mine,  are  required  to  hold 
certificates  of  competency. 

New  South  Wales,  also,  has  some  special  legislation  on  this  question,  but  of  a  different  kind.  It  appears, 
however,  from  the  Report  of  the  Department  of  Labour  and  Industry,  to  be  on  the  point  of  following  the  example 
of  Victoria : — 

"The  only  provision  made  in  our  Act  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  competent  persons  to  take  charge  of 
boilers  used  in  connection  with  factories  is  in  the  nature  of  an  extension  of  employers'  liability.  The  fact  of  an 
iiyury  occurring  through  a  boiler  is  in  iiaelijyrimd  facie  evidence — 

(a)  That  the  person  so  placed  in  charge  was  incompetent. 

(b)  That  the  defendant  was  guilty  of  negligence  in  employing  him. 

(c)  That  the  plaintiff  was  ii\jured  through  that  person's  incompetence. 

This  presumption  may,  however^  be  rebutted  by  the  defendant  if  he  proves  that  he  took  reasonable  care  to  satisfy 
himself  of  the  competency  and  ntness  of  such  person  to  take  charge  of  such  boiler. 

There  is  no  limitation  either  as  to  efficiency  or  age  in  our  Act,  except  that  a  certificate  of  physical  fitness  is 

required  where  a  lad  under  16  years  of  age  is  in  charge  of  a  boiler.    The  consequence,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 

«  inspector's  report,  is  that  lads  are  frequently  found  in  cha^  of  boilers  in  places  where  an  accident  would  imperil 

the  lives  of  a  number  of  employees.    The  necessity  for  legislation  in  this  direction  has  been  recognised,  and  during 

last  Session  a  Bill  was  prepared  in  the  Department  for  introduction  to  Parliament.    In  that  BiU  full  provision  was 


*  See  Appendix  A. 

t  Other  provisiona  are  that  no  person  in  charge  of  steam  machinery  used  in  a  mine  may  be  less  than  18  years  of  age 
or  be  employM  for  more  than  8  hoars  in  any  one  day,  or  may  cease  to  have  continual  supemsirn  of  such  macbmery  nnless 
relieved. 
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made  to  dafegoard  the  lives  of  employees  by  restricting  the  chMrge  of  boilers  to  persons  of  sufficient  age  and 
qualification,  «nd  also  for  the  inspection  of  all  Doilers-raoa  there. is  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  not  a  few 
in  use  at  the  present  time  that,  if  subjected  to  a  thorough  test,  would  be  condemned  as  dangerous  to  life." 

The  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  home  on  the  question  is  different  from  that  entertained  in  the  colonies. 
They  have  expressed  a  definite  opinion  that  the  qualifications  of  an  engineman  or  boiler  attendai^t  are  not  sq  inuch 
technical  knowledge  as  carefalness  and  sobriety.  The  inspectors  of  mines,  also,  to  whom  the  question  was  referred 
3it  their  annual  meetii^f  in  1896,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  view  of  the  small  number  of  accidents  occurring  with 
engines  and  boilers  at  mines,  and  the  cause  of  si^ch  accidents,  the  granting  of  certificates  to  persons  in  control  of 
them  is  not  necessanr.  The  difficulties  of,  and  objections  to,  any  such  measure  are  serious  :  three  especially  may  be 
noticed — (1)  tiie  dimculty  of  framing  a  scheme  of  examination  which  would  not  have  the  effect  oi  bringmg  in  an 
altogether  superior  class  of  men  and  displacing  the  class  from  which  the  men  are  at  present  drawn  :  (2)  the  danger 
of  creating  a  certificated  class  with  a  monopoly,  which  would  enable  them  to  stop  tne  working  of  all  pits  in  the 
country;  (3)  the  inevitable  effect  which  the  measure  would  have  of  lessening  the  present  responsibility  of  the 
employer  for  choosing  and  supervising  his  men. 
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FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL  REGULATIONS. 


State  of  Illinois. 

Law  as  to  Goal  Mines,  1899. 

Everv  boiler  shall  be  provided  with  a  steam  gau^e,  except  where  two  or  more  boilers  are  equipped  and,      4. 
connected  with  a  steam  drum,  properly  connected  with  the  boilers  to  indicate  the  steam  pressure,  and  another 
steam  gauge  shall  be  attached  to  the  steam  pipe  in  the  engine  house,  the  two  to  be  placed  in  such  position  that 
both  the  engineer  and  fireman  can  readily  see  what  pressure  is  being  carried.    Such  steam  gauges  shall  be  kept  in 
good  order  and  adjusted,  and  be  tested  as  often  at  least  as  every  six  months. 

Every  boUer  or  battery  of  boilers  shall  be  provided  with  a  safety  valve  of  sufficient  area  for  the  escape  of  steam 
and  with  weights  and  springs  properly  adjusted. 

All  boilers  used  in  generating  steam  in  or  about  coal  mines  shall  be  kept  in  aood  order,  and  the  operator  of 
every  coal  mine  where  steam  boilers  are  in  use  shall  have  said  boilers  thoroughly  examined  and  inspected  by  a 
competent  boiler-maker  or  other  qualified  person,  not  an  employ^  of  said  operator,  as  often  as  once  in  every  six 
months,  and  of tener  if  the  inspector  shall  deem  it  necessary,  and  the  result  of  every  such  inspection  shall  be  reported 
on  suitable  blanks  to  said  inspector. 

Persons  seeking  certificates  of  competency  as  hoisting  engineers  must  produce  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
board  that  they  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  that  they  have  had  at  least  two 
years'  experience  as  fireman  or  engineer  of  a  hoisting  plant,  and  are  of  good  repute  and  temperate  habits.  They 
must  be  prepared  to  submit  to  and  satisfactorily  pass  an  examination  as  to  their  experience  in  handling  hoisting 
machineiy,  and  as  to  their  practical  and  technical  knowledge  of  the  construction,  cleaning  and  care  of  steam  boilers, 
the  care^and  adjustment  of  noisting  engines,  the  management  and  efficiency  of  pumps,  ropes,  and  winding  apparatus, 
and  their  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  this  State  in  relation  to  signals  and  the  hoisting  and  lowering  of  men  at  mines. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  operator  of  any  mine  to  empTojr,  or  suffer  to  serve,  as  hoisting  engineer  for  said 
mine,  any  person  who  does  not  hold  a  certificate  of  competency  issued  by  a  duly  authorised  Board  of  Examiners  of 
this  State,  or  permit  any  other  to  operate  his  hoisting  engine  except  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  operate  it,  and 
then  oitlv  in  the  presence  of  the  certificated  engineer  in  charge,  and  when  men  are  not  being  hoistea  or  lowered. 
Provided,  that  whenever  any  exigency  arises  by  which  it  is  imposible  for  any  operator  to  secure  the  immediate 
services  of  a  certificated  hoisting  engineer,  he  may  place  any  trustworthy  and  experienced  man,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  State  Inspector  of  the  district,  in  charge  of  his  engines,  to  act  as  temporary  engineer,  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  thirty  days. 

The  engineer  or  some  other  properly  authorised  employ^  must  keep  a  careful  watch  over  the  engine,  boilers, 
pumps,  ropes,  and  winding  apparatus.  He  must  see  that  his  boilers  are  properly  supplied  with  water,  cleaned  and 
ini^pected  at  frequent  intervals,  and  that  the  steam  pressure  does  not  exceed  the  limit  established  by  the  boiler 
inspector  ;  he  shall  frequently  try  the  safety  valves  ana  shall  not  increase  the  weights  on  the  same ;  he  shall  observe 
that  the  steam  and  water  gauges  are  always  in  good  order,  and  if  any  of  the  pumps,  valves,  or  gauges  become 
deranged  or  fail  to  act  he  shall  promptly  report  the  fact  to  the  proper  authority. 


// 


VICTORIA. 

Factories  and  Shops  Act,  1890. 

No  person  shall  be  placed  in  charge  of  any  steam  engine  or  boiler  used  in  or  in  connection  with  any  factory  ^ 
or  workroom  unless  such  person  hold  a  certificate  oi  service  or  of  competency  granted  bjr  the  Board  of  Examiners  ^'  ^'•' 
appointed  under  Division  1  of  Part  III.  of  the  Mines  Act,  1890.    Provided  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  person  who  has  been  in  charge  of  any  such  steam  engine  or  boiler  for  12  months  before  the 
<'oramencement  of  "  The  Factories  and  Shops  Act,  1885.*' 

A  certificate  of  service  in  the  last  preceding  section,  shall  be  deemed  to'  extend  only  to  a  certificate  of  g.  39, 
service  expressed  on. the  face  of  it  to  authorise  theliolder  to  take  charge  of  a  steam  engine  or  boiler  used  in  or  in 
oonneotion^wiih  a  factory  or Jworkroom,  and  the  Board  of -Examiners  empowered  in  that  behalf  shall  not  /zrant  any 
certificate  of  service -so  expressed  unless  to  a  person  who  satisfies  them  that  be  has  had  experience  which  would 
qualify  him  to  take  charge  of  the  workin^j  of  a  ste^m  engine,  or  lK)iler  used  in  or  in  connection  with  a  factory  rr 
workroom  for  at  least  12  months.  The  said  Board  of  Examinero  is  hereby  empowered  to  hold  examinations  and 
to  examine  persons  who  may  be  desirous  of  qualifying  themselves  as  engine  drivers  for  factories  and  workroom 
ouly,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  approved-  h^  the  Qovemor  in  Council,  \nd  to  grant 
certificates  of  competency  to  such  persons  as  successfully  pass  the  prescribed  examination. 
0.24.  B  B 
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S.  7. 


Factories  Ain)  Shops  Act,  1900 

In  Section  37  of  the  principal  Act*  the  words  *'  provided  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  any  person  who  has  been  in  charge  of  any  such  steam  engine  or  boiler  for  12  months  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Factories  and  Shops  Act,  1885/'  shall  be  repealed,  and  at  the  end  of  such  section  the  following  words  shall  be 
added,  namely :  '*  Every  such  steam  engine  and  every  such  steam  boiler  when  in  use  shall  b^  under  the  control  and 
in  the  charge  of  a  person  who  holds  such  a  certificate.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  to  any  steam  boiler  not 
used  for  operating  a  steam  engine  if  the  same  be  in  charge  of  an  adult  person." 


NEW   ZEALAND. 


S.  4. 


8.  187. 

S.  103  (8). 

S.  206  (31). 
S.  206  (36). 


Inspection  of  Maghineby  Amendment  Act,  I8d4. 

Every  person  employed  or  acting  in  the  capacity  of  engine  driver  who  is  in  charge  of  any  engine  or  maclmiery 
in  which  steam,  water,  or  air  is  used,  or  any  two  of  them,  as  a  motive  power,  by  means  of  which,  respectively, 
persons  are  brought  up  or  passed  down  or  along  any  shaft,  pit,  or  inclined  plane  or  level  in  any  mine  or  coal  mine, 
or  of  any  engine  propelled  or  moved  from  place  to  place  by  its  own  motive  power  and  machinery,  exclusive  only  of 
engines  and  boilers  used  or  employed  in  the  working  of  any  railway  the  property  of  Her  Majesty,  or  vested  in  the 
New  Zealand  Bailway  Commissioners,  shall  be  the  holder  of  an  engine  drivers  certificate  ;  and  for  such  purpose  he 
shall  pass  an  examination  and  obtain  from  the  Board  of  Examiners  appointed  under  this  Act  a  certi^cate  of 
competency  as  to  his  possessing  the  necessary  knowledge  and  requirements  in  working  such  engine  or  machinery. 

Mining  Act,  18d8. 

"  Every  person  employed  or  acting  in  any  mine  in  the  capacity  of  an  engine  driver  in  charge  of  any  engine  or 
winding  macninery  by  means  whereof  persons  are  drawn  up,  aown,  or  along  any  shaft,  pit,  plane,  or  level  shall  be 
the  holder  of  an  engine-driver's  certificate  under  *  The  Insoection  of  Machinery  Act,  1882. 

"  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  use  in  or  in  connection  with  any  mine  any  engine  or  winding  machinery  by  means 
whereof  persons  are  drawn  up,  down,  or  along  any  shaft,  pit,  plane,  or  level,  unless  such  engin<)  or  machinery  is 
under  the  charge  of  a  duly  certificated  engine  driver.'* 

"  No  person  under  the  age  of  21  years  shall  be  placed  in  charge  of  or  have  the  control  of  any  steam-engine  or 
boiler." 

"  Every  steam  boiler  shall  be  provided  with  a  proper  steam  gauge  and  water  gauge,  to  show  respectively  the 
pressure  of  steam  and  the  height  of  water  in  the  boiler,  and  also  with  a  proper  safety  valve  ;  and  at  least  once  in 
every  six  months,  or  oftener  if  required,  everv  boiler  shall  be  thoroughly  cleansed  ;  and  once  in  every  12  months 
every  such  boiler  shall  be  subjected  to  an  hydraulic  test,  and  the  date  and  full  description  of  every  such  test  and 
cleansing  shall  be  entered  in  a  book  to  be  kept  by  the  mine  manager  or  other  person  in  charge  of  the  mine,  and  the 
entries  in  such  book  shall  on  demand  be  open  to  the  perusal  of  any  inspector  under  this  Act  or  under  'The 
Inspection  of  Machinery  Act,  1882.'"« 


S.  28. 


S.  195. 


S.  213. 


S.  214,  General 
Rule  1 7. 


S.  214,  General 
Rule  25. 


QUEENSLAND. 

Factories  and  Shops  Act,  1896. 

'*  Once  at  least  in  every  12  months  every  steam-boiler  or  other  vessel  in  which  pressure  is  used  connected  with 
a  factory  shall  be  subjected  to  hydraulic  test,  and  the  date  and  full  description  of  every  such  test  shall  be  entered  in 
a  book  kept  by  the  employer  ;  and  entries  in  such  book  shall  be  open  to  tne  perusal  of  the  inspector  at  any  time. 

*'  The  safety  valve  shall  be  so  adjusted  that  the  pressure  shall  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  that  shown  by  the  last 
preceding  test  to  be  a  safe  pressure  for  that  boiler  or  vessel." 

Mining  Act,  1898. 

"  An  inspector  under  this  Act  shall  have  power  ....  To  examine  into  and  make  inquiry  respecting  the 
state  and  condition  of  any  boiler  or  other  machinery,  and  if  advisable  to  have  the  same  tested  in  his  presence,  in 
any  manner  prescribed  by  this  Act." 

"  No  person  in  charge  of  steam  machinery  used  in  connection  with  any  mine,  or  for  the  treatment  of  the 
pn-^ducts  of  any  mine,  shall  be  so  emi)loyed  for  moie  than  eight  consecutive  hours  at  any  time,  or  for  more  than 
eight  hours  in  any  24  nours  ;  such  period  of  eight  hours  to  be  exclusive  of  any  time  occupied  in  raising  steam  and 
in  drawing  fires  and  exhausting  steam  in  connection  with  the  machinery  in  charge  of  such  person,  and  exclusive 
of  meal  hours,  and  of  any  time  in  which  such  person  is  employed  in  case  of  breakage  or  other  emergency. 

"  Every  person  in  charge  of  machinery  who  is  guilty  of  negligence,  by  which  any  property  is  destroyed  or 
damaged,  shall  be  j^uilty  of  an  offence  against  this  part  of  this  Act. 

"  The  mining  inspector  shall,  after  every  inspection,  record  in  a  book,  to  be  kept  on  the  mine  for  that  purpose, 
any  defect  which  he  observes  in  the  state  and  condition  of  the  mine  and  machinery,  and  the  remedy  he  suggests: 
Provided  nothing  contained  in  or  absent  from  such  written  report  of  the  inspector  shall  be  held  to  limit  or  affect  the 
responsibility  imposed  upon  the  owner  or  manager  by  this  Act." 

"  No  person  who  does  not  hold  a  certificate  of  competency  as  an  engine  driver  shall  be  employed  as  driver  of 
any  **ngine  used  in  connection  with  the  work  ing  of  a  mine. 

"  No  person  under  the  age  of  18  years  shall  be  placed  in  charge  of  or  have  the  control  of  any  steam  engine 
used  in  connection  with  the  working  of  a  mine.  No  person  in  charge  of  the  steam  machinery  working  in  a  mine 
shall,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  unless  relieved  by  a  competent  person,  absent  himself  or  cease  to  have  continual 
supervision  during  the  time  such  machinery  is  so  used." 

"  Every  steam  boiler  or  other  vessel  connected  with  any  mine  or  machinery  in  which  pressure  is  used  shall  be 
provided  with  a  proper  steam  gauge  and  water  gauge,  to  show  respectively  the  pressure  of  steam  and  the  height  of 
water  in  the  toiler,  and  with  a  proper  safety  valve.  Once  in  every  1 2  months  every  such  boiler  or  vessel  shall  be 
subjected  to  hydraulic  test,  and  the  date  and  full  description  of  every  such  test  shall  be  entered  in  a  book  kept  by  the 
niinin']^  manager  or  other  person  in  charge  of  the  mine  or  machinery,  and  the  entries  in  such  book  shall,  on  demand, 
be  open  to  the  perusal  of  an  inspector  under  this  Act 


♦  The  Act  of  1890. 
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*'  Seven  days'  previous  notice^  in  writing,  shall  be  given  by  the  owner  to  the  nearest  warden  or  inspectoi  uf  the 
day  and  hour  any  boiler  or  vessel  is  to  be  tested  under  this  Act 

^'  The  safety  valve  shall  be  so  adjusted  that  when  the  machine  is  working  the  pressure  in  any  boiler  or  vussel 
shall  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  that  shown  by  the  last  preceding  test  to  be  a  safe  pressure  for  that  boiler  or  vessel" 

"•  The  Governor  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  for  any  gold  field  or  mineral  field  a  board  of  two  or  more 
competent  persons  to  examine  candidates  who  may  be  desirous  to  qualify  themselves  as  engine  drivers  ;  and  such 
board,  when  satisfied  of  the  skill  and  competence  of  any  candidate,  by  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  tests,  and  on 
the  production  by  the  candidates  of  a  certificate  from  a  duly  qualified  medical  practitioner  certifying  that  ne  is  not 
subject  to  any  physical  infirmity,  such  as  deafness,  defective  vision,  or  epilepsy,  which  would  render  him  unfit,  may 
grant  to  him  a  certificate  of  fitness  and  competency.  Engine  drivers'  certificates  shall  be  of  two  classic 3— namely 
ordinary  and  first  class." 

**  (1)  No  person  who  does  not  hold  a  first  class  certificate  of  competency  or  a  certificate  of  service  shall  be  ^' 
allowed  to  dnve  upon  any  mine  a  direct  motion  engine  or  any  engine  of  more  than  25  nominal  horse  power,  and 
any  person  driving  any  such  engine  without  holding  a  first  class  certificate,  and  also  any  person  employing  him,  shall 
be  guilty  of  an  oifence  against  this  part  of  this  Act 

'^(2)  And,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  no  person  who  does  not  hold  a  certificate  of  competency  or 
service  shall  be  allowed  to  drive  an^  engine  in  or  upon  a  niine,  and  any  uncertificated  person  so  driving  an  engine, 
and  also  any  person  so  employing  lum,  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  part  of  this  Act. 

'^(3)  After  the  commencement  of  this  Act  ei^pne  drivers  must  obtain  a  first  class  certificate  before  driving  a 
winding  engine.    This  shall  not  apply  to  engine  drivers  now  engaged,  or  who  have  been  previously  engaged,  driving 
engDMs." 


**  Any  person  holding  a  certificate'  of  competency  or  of  service  as  an  engine  driver,  may,  if  charged  with  any  B.  224. 
offence  or  misconduct,  be  called  upon  by  a  board  of  examiners  to  show  cause  why  his  certificate  shall  not  be  can- 
celled ;  and  if  he  shail  not  appear,  or  if  the  said  board  shall  find  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  any  negligence  or 
misconduct  whereby  life  or  property  was  or  might  have  been  endangered^  the  board  shall  have  power  to  cancel  tuB 
certificate  or  permit,  or  to  suspend  it  for  such  period  as  it  may  tibink  fit. 


APPENDIX  B. 


AcomxNTs  from  Overwinding  at  Mines  under  the  Coal  and  Metalliferous  Mines  Regulation  Acts,  1881-1900. 


Fatal. 

Non-Fatal. 

TXiLB* 

1 

Number 
of  Accidents. 

Persons  Killed. 

of  Kd^itR.                  ''•»'~°"  !'«"'«'• 

1881         -         -         -         • 

5 

5 

Not  stated 

Not  stated. 

1882                  -        -        , 

1                   3 

9 

» 

M 

1883         -         -        -        - 

t 

5                i 

n 

1884         -                  -        - 

3 

3 

J,             -       - 

9> 

1885         -                  -        - 

I 

2 

„             -       - 

ff 

1886         -         -        -        - 

2 

11 

,,             -       - 

n 

1887         -         -        -        - 

5 

t 

„             -       - 

19 

1888         -         -        -        - 

1 

1 

n 

99 

1889         -         -        -        - 

1 

8 

M                         '              * 

n 

188U        .         -        -        - 

1 

1 

n 

» 

Total  10  Years    - 

24 

4S 

* 

1801 

2 

9 

Not  sUtad     - 

Not  stated. 

1892 

— - 

— 

» 

» 

1893        -        - 

I 

1 

n 

M 

1894        -        - 

2 

t 

n 

n 

1896        -        - 

8 

2 

6 

16 

1896        •        -        -        - 

2 

D 

1 

1 

1897        -        -        -        - 

1 

9 

2 

4 

1898        -        -        -        - 

— 

— 

7 

86 

1899        -        -        -        - 

1 

1 

4 

36 

1900                  •        .        - 

3 

6 

7 

14 

Total  10  Tears    - 

14 

39 

0.24 


bb2 
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APPENDIX '  TO  REPORT  FROM  •SELECT  COMMITTEE 


APPENDIX,  No.  2. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Cunynghamey  12  July  1901. . 


. ;     ,  ..  UNITED  KINGDOM.-r- Places  under  the  Factory  Acts.— Accidjbnts  Causad  by  Explosiok  oe  Esoaps 


ALL    FATAL 


WORKS. 


District. 


1. 


North  London 


South  London 


Ditto 


Bristol 


Birmingham 


Leeds 


Sheffield 


Halifax 


Manufacture 

or 

Industry. 

2. 


R 
or 
W. 


I  Electricity 


F. 


Tanners 


F. 


Electricity 


Oil -gas 


'■{ 


F. 


Edge-tool  making  -  i      F. 


Printing     machine 
makers. 


Opticians 


F. 


INJURED    PERSON. 


Sex 
(M.  orF.). 

4. 


Electricity 


M. 


M. 


M. 
M. 


M. 


M. 


M. 


M. 


M. 


Age  last 
birthday. 

5. 


23 


28 


28 


30 


79 


39 


33 


Whether 

employed  as 

ChUd, 

Y.  P.,  or 

Adult. 

Occapatioo 

m 

Cieneral. 

6. 

'  7. 

Adult      - 

Fireman 

ditto 

Engine-driver   and 
stoker. 

ditto      - 
ditto 

}    ' 

ditto      - 

GfiA  maker     • 

ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


Stoker    - 


Joiner 


Spectacle  •  frame 
maker  and  handy 


man. 


Labourer 
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APPENDIX,  No.  2. 


PAPEB  handed  in  by  Mr.  Cimynghame^  12  July  1901. 


OF-StfcAMOB  Gas  in  Connection  with  Boilebs  and  Steam  Engines  notified  during'  the  Year  1^00. 


ACCIDENTS. 


ACCIDENT. 


Date. 


November 


April 


July 


October 


July. 


Febraary 


Hour 

(a.m.  or 

p.i&.). 

9. 


Causation. 


10. 


Precise  employment 

injured  person 

at 

time  of  Accident. 

II. 


June 


3.26  p.m. 


6  a.m. 


2.40  p.m. 


4.20  a.m. 


2.80  p.m. 


8.15  a.m. 


Deoember' 


10.30  a.m. 


6  p.m. 


Explosion  of  tube  in  boiler  opposite 
his  work  (about  16  feet  away). 


Explosion   of   steam. — Bursting   of 
steam-valve  of  horizontal  /angine. 


Explosion  of  a  boiler  owing  to  its 
defective  condition. 


Explosion  of  oil-sas. — Iniured  person 
was  opening  the  door  between  the 
boiler  and  engine  houses.  Gas 
had,  owing  to  a  faulty  pipe, 
leaked  from  the  high-pressure 
main  under  the  floor  of  the  en^ne- 
house ;  the  gas  rushed  into  boiler- 
house  and  came  in  contact  with  a 
naked  light  and  exploded.  [Jury 
recommended  that  another  hand 
be  employed  day  and  night  at  the 
works.] 


Blow-off  pipe  under  boiler  burst  and 
steam  escaped  into  stokehole. 
Pipe  was  badly  corroded  on  one 
side;  only  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  of  iron  remained,  whereas  on 
other  side  it  was  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick.  Pipe  had  been  in  use 
12  years.  Rider  to  verdict  recom- 
mended more  sjrstematic  and 
thorough  examinations  in  future. 


Steam  breakfast-warmioK  chest- 
The  steam-chest  appeared  in  good 
condition,  and  both  the  inlet  and 
outlet  taps  were  open. 


I  Pulley  fell  on  and  broke  blow-off 
pipe  of  boiler,  which  was  a  massive 
cast-iron  pipe  without  support. 
Inspector  remarked  that  either 
the  pipe  ought  to  have  been  sup- 
ported on  brickwork  or  have 
been  made  of  wrought  iron,  that 
would  bend  and  not  fracture  as 
cast-iron  does. 


Main  steam  pipe  from  boOers  to 
engines  burst,  and  the  injured  man 
(who  was  some  what  simple-minded) 
instead  of  leaving  boOer  tops,  went 
up  to  get  his  coat,  which  lay  near 
the  leak  in    ' 


scalded. 


the  pipe,  and  he  was 


Ordinary  work 


Probably  turning 
on  steam  througn 
the  valve. 


Stoking  his  boiler. 


Sitting  on  the  chest 
gettmg  his  break- 
test 


ShoveUinsoutashes 
from  the  boiler 
pit. 


Employed  on  top  of 
boilers,  and  went 
to  get  his  coat. 


Hour  of 
beginning 

work 

(a.m.  or 

p.m.). 

12. 


3  p.m. 


INJURIES. 


Nature  and  extent. 


13. 


6.46  a.m. 


{ 


6  p.m.  on 

Srevious 
ay. 


9.30  a.m. 


6  a«m. 


9.30  a.m. 


Fatal  burns  and 
scalds  of  neck  and 
body. 


Fatal  scald  on  fore- 
arms and  face. 


6  a.m. 


Fatal. 
Fatal. 


Fatal  burnis  on  face^. 
neck,    both    fore- 
arms   and  hapds^ 
and  both  legs. 


Fatal  scalds  of  whole 
body  and  limbs.^ 


Fatal  shock  ;  pos- 
sibly some  internal 
injuries. 


Fatal  general  scald. 


Fatal  scald  of  iaoe* 
neck  and  lotU 
arms. 
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United  Kingdom. — Places  ander  the  Factory  Acts.— Accidents  caused  by  Explosion  or  Escape  of  Steam 


District. 


1. 


All  Fatal 


WORKS. 


Manufacture 

or 

Industry. 

2. 


F. 
or 
W. 

3. 


INJURED    PERSON. 


\ 


Sex 
(M.orF.). 

4. 


Age  last 
Birthday. 

6. 


Whether 

employed  as 

Uhild, 

Y.  P.,  or 

Adult. 

6. 


Occupation 

in 

general. 

7. 


Manchester 


Oldham 


Rochdale 


(vlaa^w 


D'luidee 


Dsfolia 


India-rubber 


Cotton  spinning 


Cotton  waste 

bleaching. 


En^eering      and 
pig-iron  smelting. 


Flax  spinning 


m 


Carriage  building  - 


F. 


F. 


F. 


F. 


M. 


M 


M. 


M. 


F. 


M 


26 


90 


32 


26 


32 


50 


Adult 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Yulcanizer 


Fireman 


Waste  sorter ' 


Furnace  labourer  • 


Hackling   machine 
hand. 


Fireman 
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or  Gas  in  oonnection  with  Boilerft  and  Steanoi  EngmeB  notified  dnring  the  Tear  1900— con^MHiMci 


Accmnrrs — eontinusd. 


ACCIDENT. 


Dftto. 


June 


Angnst 


June 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Honr 

(a.in.  or 

p.m.). 


9. 


Causation. 


10. 


430  p.ni. 


8.26  a.m. 


•  I  7.20  a.in. 


Between  9 
and  12 
a-m. 


9.30  a.m.  - 


February 


9a.in. 


Door  of  a  steam  vulcanizer  was  blown 
open.  It  appeared  that  the  clamps 
on  one  side  were  not  in  their  proper 
bearings  to  hold  the  door  fast,  and 
one  gave  way.  The  man  was 
horlMl  five  yards.  The  tank  had 
a  check  valve  on,  set  to  40  lbs. 


pressure,    which 
order. 


was  in    proper 


Mot  known.  An  explosion  was 
heard,  followed  by  a  great  escape 
of  steam.  The  man  was  found 
dead  in  the  chamber,  and  the 
steam  valve  was  burst. 


Explosion  of  a  revolving  keir. 


employment 
of 

injured  person 

at 

time  of  Accident. 

IL 


Suffocation  by  gas. 


Escape  of  steam  frem  safety-valve  of 
bouer. 


Bursting  of  a  tube  of  the  boiler, 
attributed  to  froet.  There  appears 
to  have  been  no  neglect  on  the 
part  of  any  person. 


Was  screwing  -  up 
the  bolts  whicn 
fastened  down 
the  lid  of  the 
•*paii." 


Hour  of 
beginning 

work 

(a.m.  or 

p.nL). 

12. 


6.80  a.ni. 


5.16  a.m. 


Was  turning  the 
revolving  tier  in 
order  to  remove 
the  liquid. 


Cleaning   icas    flue 


6.80  a.m. 


I 


»uer. 


under  bo; 


Taking  her  break- 
fastm  boiler  shed. 
Sitting  beside  a 
window  when 
steam  beffan  to 
blow  on  from 
the  safety  valve. 
The  latter  was 
situated  dose  to 
the  door,  and  the 
woman  received 
the  scalds  while 
passing  the  valve 
to  get  out  of 
boiler  house. 


Stooping  to  attend 
to  fire. 


6  a.m. 


6  a.m. 


6  a.m. 


INJURIES. 


Nature  and  extenu 


18. 


Fatal    injuries    of 
chest. 


Fatal. 


Fatal  scald  on  head, 
both  arms,  hands 
and  neck,  and  eon- 
tused  wound  of 
scalp. 


Fatal  gas  poisoning. 


Fatal  scald  of  face, 
chin,  ears,  fingers 
of  both  hands,  and 
both  forearms  ex- 
tending upward  to 
elbows. 


Fatal  scald. 


sow* 


AXPflMDlX  TO  REPORT   FROM  SELECT  COMMITTEE 


i0Hta 


United  KiNMoic^Flaooefundjar/tbe  Faetorjr  ActsinriAficidftDtstOMued-b}!  Explosion  oit 


8t6aa> 


EXAMPLES  OF   NON 


•  I . 


DiBtrlot. 


1. 


^^  .  w--r  »-  i  - 


North  Londoi^ 


r  '^ 


Ditto 


Ditto 


8oath  London 


West  London 


Ditto 


East  London 


Kent 


Ditto 


Southam[>ton 


WORKS. 

• 

/       INJURED    PERSON. 

Manofactore 

or 

Industry. 

or 
W. 

1 

Sex 

(M.  orF.). 

Age  last 
Birthday. 

Whether 

employed  as 

Chad, 

Y.  P..  or 

Adult. 

Occupation 

in 

GeneraV 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

■  ■■ 

Joiners  •>       •  .-.  m* 

F, 

« 

M« 

1  •     .•  17       . 
1 

Y.  P.       . 

Stoker..- 

m 

Manufacturing 
stationers. 

• 

4 
F. 

M. 

1,      •  .    1 

39 

Adult      - 

Engineer 

m                       m 

Organs   •       -       - 

F. 

M. 

19 

ditto 

Porter    - 

4>                            • 

■ 
Electrical  engineers 

F. 

M. 

59 

ditto 

Engine-driver    and 
stoker. 

* 

» 

Letterpress  printers 

r 

F.    - 

.    M. 
M. 

49 

48 

ditto       - 
ditto 

Engiue-driver        -  ] 
Engineeer 

• 
1 

1 
Railway  carriages. 

1 

f 

.  F.  .J 

1 
M. 

.M. 

30 
20 

ditto 
ditto 

Fitter     -        -       A 
Fitter's  apprentice  j 

Kn^eer's         fur- 
nishers. 

1 

F. 

1 

M. 

1 
«•   •'  -17'      "•    ii  Y..'P,v    '.  - 

1 

Lahourer    '    - 

1 

m                   m 

Marine  engineering 

F. 

M. 

■ 

44 

Adult 

Boilermaker  - 

m                     m 

« 

Electrical  engineers 

F. 

M. 

21          .    ditto       - 

i 

1 

Labourer^       -  _    - 

- 

Docks     - 

Docks 

M. 

• 
J 

72          '    ditto      . 

Engine-driver 

1 

i 

i 

1 

1 

\ 

\ 

1 

1 
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or  GaA  in  connection  with  Boilers  and  Steam  Engines  notified  during  the  Year  1900 — continued. 


FATAL  AjCOIDBNTS. 


Date. 


8. 


May 


November 


December 


March 


Upril 


[December 


August 


October 


February 


November 


0.24. 


Hour 

(a.m.  or 

p.m.). 

9. 


9  a.m. 


I  a.m. 


9.30  a.m.  - 


12.30  p.m. 


8  p.m. 


6.15  p.m.  - 


10.30  a.m. 


11  a.m« 


•<   • 


4.30  p.m. 


5.30  p.m. 


ACCIDENT. 


•/■^ 


Causation. 


10. 


Precise  employment 

injured  person 

at 

time  of  Accident. 

11. 


Hour  of 
beginning 

work 

(a.m.  or 

p.m.). 

12. 


Caught  in  flame  from  boiler  caused 
by  back  draught. 


Was  removing  cap  of  blow-off  pipe 
of  boiler  when  the  hot  water 
rushed  out.  [The  fire  had  been 
diuwn  for  about  six  hours.] 


Woodwork  over  drain  gave  way, 
cauding  the  man  who  was  stand- 
ing upon  it  to  fall  into  the  drain 
when  the  hot  water  was  escamng 
from  the  exhaust  pipe.  The 
woodwork  was  admiUedly  detec- 
tive. 


Steam  and  water  escaped  through 
gauge-glass  breaking. 


While  putting  an  expansion  joint  on 
to  the  steam  pipe  leading  from  the 
boiler  to  the  en^e,  expansion 
tabe  burst,  causmg  escape  of 
steam.  The  copper  of  the  ex- 
pansion joint  gave  way  owinc^  to 
the  extra  pressure  of  steam  widle 
testing  the  joint. 


The  fitter,  in  disobedience  to  orders, 
removed  five  out  of  six  bolts 
holding  flange  instead  of  three 
before  he  was  sure  that  steam- 
e  of  boiler  was  clear  of  steam. 


^. 


e  steam  escaped. 


A  new  exhaust  pipe  had  been  fitted 
up  within  a  tew  hours  near  the 
place  where  man  was  working. 
He  was  unaware  of  this,  and  some 
hot  wa^r,  which  was  carried  up 
exhaust  pipe  by  exhaust  steam, 
went  over  him. 


Escape   of   steam  from  stdtfm  fire- 
engine,  after  trial. 


l>acK  urangnt  from  a  boiler  fed  with 
oil  caused  the  flames  to  suddenly 
shoot  out.  The  boiler  had  been 
shut  down  12  hours. 


Whilst  letting  off  steam  from  blow- 
off  cock  of  Joromotive  engine  the 
pipe  attached  blew  bff  and  steam 
escaped.  The  attached  pipe  was 
probably  not  propeifty  seccured  to 
the  cock. 


Cc 


Banking  up  fire 


6  a.m. 


Sweeping  up  engine 
room. 


Standing  by  boiler 


{ 


Removing  flange 
from  the  steam- 
pipe  of  the  boiler 
to  replace  it  by 
a  valve. 


Cleaning  ^ntter  on 
roof  of  boiler- 
house. 


Redfueing  steam 
and  cleaning 
boiler. 


Passing  in  front  of 
boiler. 


11  p.m. 


8  am. 


12.30  p.m. 


8  a.m. 
8  a.m. 


( 


6  a.m. 
6  a.m. 


8  a.m. 


7  a.m. 


6.30  a.m.  • 


Attending  to  boiler 


6  a.m. 


INJURIES. 


Nature  and  Extent. 


13. 


Bum  of  face,  mostly 
of  first  degree. 


Extensive  but 

superficial    scald 
of  foot. 


Severe    scalds    on 
right  leg. 


Slight  scald  of  right 
thumb  and  fingers. 


Severe      scald     of 
wrists  and  arms. 
Nervous  shock. 


Slight  scald  of  face^ 

Slight  scald  of  face, 
arms,  and  chest. 


Slight  scalds  of  neck, 
and  arms. 


Severe      scald     of 
right  forearm. 


Severe  bum  of  arm ; 
slight  bum  oC 
face. 


Scald  of  knee. 
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IJyiTBD  Kingdom.— Places  under  the  Factory  Acts.— Accidents  caused  by  Explosion  or  Escape  of  Steam 


Examples  of  Non- 


WORKS. 


District. 


L 


Norwich 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Bimiingham 


Ditto 


Ditto  - 


Ditto 


Sheffield 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Manufacture 

or 

Industry. 

2. 


Locomotive  repairs 


ditto 


ditto 


Vinegar 


Brewers 


Tinplate  workers 


Cycles 


Steel 


ditto 


ditto 


Engineers 


Steel 


LooomotiveB 


Steel 


F. 
or 
W. 

3. 


INJURED   PERSON. 


Sex 
(M.  orF.). 


F. 


F. 


F. 


F. 


F. 


F. 


F. 


F. 


F. 


F. 


F. 


F. 


F. 


M. 


M. 


M. 


M 


M. 


M. 


M. 


M. 


M. 


M. 


M» 


M. 


M. 


M, 


Age  last 
Birthday. 


60 


19 


00 


28 


20 


34 


25 


16 


32 


47 


68 


23 


48 


38 


AVhether 

employed 

Child, 

Y.  P.,  or 

Adult. 

6. 


Adult 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


Y.  P. 


Adult 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


Occujpaticn 

m 

General 

7. 


EngincHlriTer 


Acting  fireman 


Stationary  engine- 
man. 


Stoker 


ditto 


Lahourer 


Cycle  finisher 


Engine  tenter 


Boiler  firer 


Engine  tenter 


Boiler  firer    • 


Boiler  cleaner 


Stationary     hoiler 
man. 


Boiler  firer 
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or  Gas  in  connection  with  Boilers  and  Steam  Engines  notified  during  the  Year  19Q0-Hxmttnued, 


Fatal  Aocidbnts — continued. 


ACCIDENT. 


INJURIES. 


Causation. 


10. 


Precise  employment 

injured  person 

at 

time  of  Accident. 

11. 


Hoar  of 

beginning 

work 

(am.  or 

p.m. 

12. 


Nature  and  Extent. 


13. 


June 


November 


February 


June 


November 


November 


April 


May 


June 


July 


ditto 


June 


JdIv 


8  p.m. 


12.15  p.m. 


8  p.m. 


1  p.m. 


4  p.m. 


7.90  a.nL 


5  p.nL 


2  a.m. 


2  p.m. 


10.S0  a.m. 


12.15  p.m. 


6.15  a.m. 


The  man  was  about  to  water  coal  on 
engine,  and  after  putting  Injector 
on  and  liftinsc  lid  of  box,  the  hose 
pipe  flew  up  and  the  cock  being 
open  the  hot  water  escaped. 


Injured  man  slackened  a  tube  plug 
with  10  lbs.  of  steam  on,  when  it 
blew  out  and  hot  water  escaped. 
The  man  blamed  no  one  out 
himself. 


Gauge-slass  burst   and  a  fragment 
struck  him. 


Flame  rushed  out  of  boiler  fire-hole 


Man  opened  door  for  stoking  boiler 
and  was  met  by  flame  caused  by 
back  draught  from  boiler. 


The  man  was  letting  off  steam  from 
boUer  and  got  in  the  way  of  the 
steam. 


Flame  from  flue  of  heating  boiler 


Explosion  of  steam  from  boiler  gland 
caused  by  the  youth  taking  the 
packing  out  of  the  gland  Mfore 
shutting  off  the  steam. 


Boiler  gauge-glass  broke 


Man  was  taking  out  valve  from 
boiler  feed-pipe  and  had  taken  out 
six  bolts,  when  steam  left  in  the 
pipe  suddenly  escaped. 


Explosion  of   gas  from   the  boiler 
mre. 


Someone  opened  the  valve  and 
allowed  the  steam  to  enter  the 
boiler. 


Back    draught    from    a   stationary 
boiler  furnace. 


Washing  the  boiler 
of  engine  in 
engine-shed. 


Cleaning  boiler 


7.45  a.m. 


6  p.m. 


5.40  a.m. 


7.90  p.m. 


Explosion  of  gas  from  boiler  furnace 


Stoking 


ditto 


Firing    the  stoke- 
hole. 


Attending    to    en- 
gine. 


Attending  to  boiler, 
firing. 


Repairing  valve  of 
boiler  reed-pipe. 


Firing  up 


Cleaning  the  boiler     6  a.m. 


6  p.m. 


6  a.m. 


8  a.m« 


7  am. 


6  a.m. 


5  p.m. 


6  a.m. 


6  a.m. 


Had    just  finished^   6  a.m. 
throwing  on  theT 
fire  a  quantity  of  ^ 
slack  coal. 


Firing  boiler 


5  p.m. 


Slight  scald  of  left 
eyelids. 


Slkht  scald  of  left 
forearm. 


Slight  laceration  of 
left  forearm. 


Slight  burns  of  both 
arms. 


Bum  of  face. 


Severe  bum  of  right 
foot. 


Slight  bums  of  face 
and  left  hand. 


Slight  scald  of  face. 


Slight  lacerations  of 
right  arm. 


Scald  ot  arm. 


Slight  bums  of  face 
and  left  arm. 


Slight  scalds  of  back 
and  both  arms. 


Severe  but  superfi- 
cial bums  of  face, 
arms  and  hands. 


Slight  bum  of  right 
hand  and  arms. 


0.24. 


CC2 
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United  Kinodom.— Places  under  tbe  Factory  Acts. — Accidents  caused  by  Explosion  or  Escape  of  Steam 


District. 


1. 


Sheffield 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


MancheBter 


<jrlasgow 


Examples  of  Non- 


WORKS. 


Mannfactore 

or 

Industry. 


RolHng  mills 


Steel 


Looomotive  repairs 


Steel 


Engineers  and  boiler 
makers. 


Steel 


Locomotive     engi- 
neers. 


Ironfonnders 


F. 

or 

W. 

3. 


INJURED    PERSON. 


F. 


F. 


F. 


Sex 

(M.orF.). 

4. 


M. 


M. 


M. 


M. 


M, 


M. 


M. 


M. 


Age  last 
Birthday. 

5. 


24 


22 


20 


42 


44 


55 


55 


35 


Whether 

employed  as 

Child, 

Y.  P.,  or 

Adult. 

6. 


Adult 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto> 


ditto 


Occupation 

m 

General. 

7. 


Labourer's  fitter 


Boiler  firer 


Locomotive  engine- 
driver. 


Stoker   - 


Boiler  stoker  • 


Stoker 


Fitter 


ditto 


mt^ 
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or  Qas  in  connection  with  Boilers  and  Steam  Engines  notified  during  the  Year  1900 — continued. 


Fatal  Accidents — contimied. 


ACCIDENT. 


Date 


8. 


July 


September 


October    • 


November 


December 


ditto 


December 


December 


Hour 

(a.m.  or 

p.m.) 

9. 


2  a.m. 


11.30  a.m. 


11.40  a.m. 


11.30  a.m. 


5.15  p.m. 


3  p.m. 


4.30  p.m. 


9  a.m. 


Causatioii. 


10. 


Precise  emplojrment 

— person  in j  ured 
at 
time  of  Accident. 

11. 


Hour  of 
beginning 

work 
(a.m.  or 

p.m.) 

12. 


Back  draught  from  open  boiler  fur- 
nace. [The  man  said  he  turiied 
off  steam  jet  of  smoke  consumer, 
but  this  was  denied  by  firm.] 


Explosion  of  steam  from  boiler 


Bursting  of  gauge-glass  of  locomo- 
tive engme;nbkgment  of  ghiss 
striking  the  man. 


Explosion  of  flame  from  boiler  fur- 
nace. 


ditto 


ditto 


The  certifying  suigeon  stated  that 
the  steam  irom  an  engine  which 
was  being  tested  forced  off  the 
temporary  blow-off  pipe,  and  the 

Ripe  struck  the  man;  but  His 
lajesty's  Inspector  thought  that 
the  cause  of  accident  was  that  the 
man  got  his  foot  in  one  of  the 
turn-table  sockets. 


The  man  was  driving  the  locomotive 
throjgh  the  works  and  when  pas- 
sing a  hydraulic  crane  the  cover 
of  the  engine  was  caught  by  the 
jib  and  torn  off,  the  dome  over 
steam  valve  was  broken  off  and 
the  steam  escaped. 


Raking  fire    - 


Cleaning  the  engine 


Stoking  - 


Firing  boiler  furnace 


Raking  fire  at  boiler 
furnace. 


Uncoupling  tender 
from  engme. 


Driving  locomotive 


5  p.m. 


7  a.m. 


11.40  a.m. 


6  a.m. 


6  a.m. 


6  a.m. 


6  a.m. 


INJURIES. 


Nature  and  extent. 


13. 


6.30  a.m. 


Slight  bum  of  face. 


Slight  scald  of  face 
and  eyes. 


Laceration    of    left 

wrist. 


Slight  bum  of  right 
arm. 


Severe  bums  of  head, 
face,  neck,  chest, 
and  arms. 


Slight  bums  of  face 
and  both  fore- 
arms. 


Severe  fracture  ^of 
left  1^  below 
knee. 


Slight  scalds  of  left 
side  of  face  and 
neck,  and  of  left 
hand. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  3. 


PAPER  handedjin  by  Mr.  HoweU,  10  July  1901.    (See  Question  2624.) 


BOILER  EXPLOSIONS  ACTS,  1882  and  1890. 


Report  op  Formal  Investigation. 
(No.  1204.) 

Explosion  of  a  Boiler  at  Messrs.  Southern  and  Richardson,  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. 

In  pursuance  of  our  appointments,  dated  the  9th  day  of  November  1899,  we  held  a  formal  investigation  in  the 
above-named  matter  at  the  Court  House,  Sheffield,  on  the  6th  and  6th  December  1899.  Mr.  Qough  appeared  for  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Shepherd  for  Messrs.  Southern  and  Richardson  and  Mr.  Henrv  E.  Brant,  their  mana^r,  and 
Mr.  Davidson  for  Messrs.  Hatterslev  and  Davidson,  engineers,  of  Sheffield.  Having  neard  and  carefully  considered 
the  evidence,  we  beg  to  report  as  follows  : — 

Date  and  Place  of  Explosion. 
The  explosion  occurred  on  the  1st  November  1899,  at  the  Don  Cutlery  Works,  Doncaster-street,  Sheffield. 

Name  and  Address  of  Owners. 
Messrs.  Southern  and  Richardson,  Doncaster-street^  Sheffield. 

Persons  Killed  or  Injured. 

John  Whitehead,  Albert  Wharton,  Henry  Dickinson,  William  Ward,  John  Ellis,  A-  H.  Lickfold  and  F.  Anderson 
were  killed. 

H.  Wragg,  B.  Wild,  W.  Benn,  A.  Harrison,  Arthur  Hill,  John  Sailey,  J.  W.  Mills,  John  Whitehead,  junior, 
Albert  Whitehead,  and  William  Hibbert  were  injured. 

Description  and  Principal  Dimensions  of  the  Boiler. 

The  boiler  was  of  the  Lancashire  type,  made  of  iron,  and  fitted  with  two  of  Messrs.  Hawksley,  Wild  &  Co.'s 
patent  flanged  flues.  It  was  30  ft.  long  and  7  ft.  in  diameter.  The  shell  was  composed  of  nine  rings  of  plates^  with 
three  plates  ^  in.  thick  in  each  ring.  The  longitudinal  seams  were  lapp^  and  double  riveted,  with  rivets  pitched 
about  2g  in.  apart,  and  the  circumferential  seams  were  also  lapped,  but  they  were  single  riveted,  with  rivets  pitched 
about  2  ins.  apart. 

The  end  plates  were  A  in,  thick,  and  were  flanged  inwards  for  attachment  to  the  boiler  shell,  their  upper  parts 
beingstayed  by  five,  and  their  lower  parts  by  two  gussets. 

The  flues  were  each  made  of  10  rings  of  plates,  five  of  them  being  2  ft.  8|  ins.  in  outside  diameter,  and  five 
2  ft.  4|  ins.  in  outside  diameter,  the  large  and  small  rings  being  placed  alternately^  and  the  small  ones  flanged 
outwards  for  attachment  to  the  larger  ones,  to  which  they  were  connected  by  lap  joints,  single  riveted,  with  rivets 
pitched  about  2  ins.  apart.  These  rings  were  each  made  of  one  plate,  A  ii^-  thick  originally.  The  flues  were 
connected  to  the  front  and  back  end  plates  of  the  boiler  by  angle-iron  rings.  Four  cross  tubes  were  originally  fitted 
in  each  flue,  but  two  of  these  have  been  removed  from  each. 

A  cast-iron  man-hole  frame,  15  ins.  in  diameter,  was  fitted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler  shell,  and  one,  16  ins. 
by  11  ins.,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  boiler  front.    ( Vide  Plate  I.) 

The  mountings  consisted  of : — 

One  compound  dead- weight  safety  valve  2^^  i^s.  in  diameter,  loaded  to  66  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

One  main  stop-valve. 

One  small  steam  stop- valve. 

One  feed  check-valve. 

One  blow-off  cock. 

Two  class  w  ater-gauges. 

One  steam-pressure-gauge. 

Name  of  Maker  and  Age  of  Boiler. 

The  boiler  wa.s  made  by  Messrs.  Hawksley,  Wild  k  Co.,  of  the  Brightside  Boiler  Works,  Sheffield,  in  1875  It 
was  nearly  25  years  old. 
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Particulars  and  Dates  of  Repairs. 

One  of  the  cross  tubes  was  renewed  about  12  years,  and  another  about  six  years  aso.  At  Christmas,  1898,  one 
of  the  cross  tubes  in  the  left-hand  flue  was  taken  out^  and  the  holes  plated  over,  a  patch  was  fixed  on  the  shell  near 
the  blow-oflF  cock,  and  a  new  block  and  elbow  pipe  were  fitted.  These  latter  repairs  were  effected  by  John  OUv,  a 
boiler-maker  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Hawksley,  Wild  &  Co. 

Persons  or  Societies  who  have  Inspected  the  Boiler. 

Since  1885  the  boiler  has  been  regularl^r  examined  by  inspectors  in  the  employ  of  the  Engine  Boiler  and 
Employers'  Liability  Insurance  Company,  Limited. 

Nature  of  the  Explosion. 

The  crown  of  the  third  ring  of  the  right-hand  flue  collapsed  and  ruptured  immediately  beyond  the  bridge, 
cauamg  an  opening  2  ft.  2i  ins.  by  2  ft.  7  ins.,  through  which  the  steeun  and  hot  water  escaped.  The  fire  bars,  bridge, 
furnace  front,  and  burning  fuel  were  projected  from  the  furnace  with  great  force,  wrecking  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
fire  hole  and  the  wall  of  a  small  building  immediately  opposite  the  boiler  front.    ( Vide  Plates  I.,  II.,  and  lEL) 

Cause  of  the  Explosion. 
The  explosion  was  caused  by  overheating  owing  to  shortness  of  water. 

Bemarks. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  we  were  asked  by  Mr.  Gough  to  state  whether  the  explosion  was  caused  by 
the  neglect  of  the  late  Arthur  H.  Lickfold,  or  by  the  neglect  of  Mr.  Henry  E.  Brant,  and,  if  so,  was  Mr.  Samuel  O. 
Richardson  responsible  for  such  neglect,  and  whether  the  explosion  was  caused  by  the  neglect  of  the  said  Mr. 
Samuel  G.  Richardson. 

Having  heard  the  respective  parties  and  Mr.  Gough  in  reply,  we  stated  as  follows  : — 

"  The  boiler  which  exploded  and  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  investigation  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Gray  Richardson,  who  trades  under  the  style  of  Messrs.  Southern  and  Richardson,  at  Sheffield.  It  was  constructed 
by  Messrs.  Hawksley,  Wild  &  Co.,  in  the  year  1875.  to  resist  a  working  pressure  of  70  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and 
on  completion  was  tested  by  hydraulic  pressure  to  120  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Having  described  the  construction  and  principal  dimensions  of  the  boiler  as  appears  above,  we  further  stated  as 
follows : — 

"  The  glass  water-gauges  were  automatic  in  their  action,  so  that  if  either  of  them  were  to  break,  the  outflow  of 
steam  and  water  would  be  stopped.  When  the  water  appeared  in  the  glasses,  the  water  in  the  boiler  would  be 
4i  ins.  above  the  furnace  crowns ;  and  when  the  water  in  the  glasses  was  up  to  lines  indicating  the  working  level, 
there  would  be  about  8^  ins.  of  water  above  the  furnace  crowns.  It  should  be  here  mentioned  that  no  fusible  plug 
was  fitted. 

In  1886  the  boiler  was  insured  with  the  Engine  Boiler  and  Employers'  Liability  Insurance  Company,  Limited. 
The  pressure  as  stipulated  in  the  policy  at  which  the  boiler  might  oe  worked  was  not  to  exceed  that  of  70  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  As  the  result  of  the  insurance  the  boiler  has  been  from  time  to  time  examined  by  inspectors  in  the 
employ  of  the  Insurance  Company.  On  9th  January  1699  a  report  was  sent  to  the  firm  by  Mr.  Michael  Longridge, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Insurance  Company,  giving  the  result  of  a  thorough  examination  of  the  boiler,  which  had  been 
made  by  one  of  the  Insurance  Company's  inspectors  on  31st  December  1898.    It  was  as  follows  :— 

"  Externally. — The  front  end  plate  is  a  little  corroded  at  the  bottom,  and  round  the  right  water-gauge 
mounting,  through  former  leakage.  There  has  been  leakage  from  the  joint  of  the  blow-on  cock,  and  the 
adjoining  plate  is  a  little  wasted.  The  bed  of  the  bottom  flue  at  front  end  is  damp ;  steps  should  be 
tsJcen  to  obviate  this  if  possible.  Two  bolt-holes  in  the  top  man-hole  frame  are  broken  out,  but  a  clip  has 
been  fixed  round  the  flange,  which  is  satisfactory. 

"  Internally. — Scale  was  ^  in.  to  |  in.  thick  below  the  working  level,  consequently  the  examination  was 
incomplete.  The  plates  and  ^sset  stays  at  the  water  line  were  coated  with  grease  about  ^  in.  thick,  and  the 
first  plate  at  the  bottom  is  pitted  by  corrosion,  about  J  in.  deep,  round  the  opening  to  the  blow-off  tap.  The 
front  end  plate  is  deeply  grooved  over  each  furnace,  but  covering  strips  have  been  riveted  on  outside. 
Grooving  ^  in.  deep  extends  a  little  past  the  pateh  at  the  left  side  of  right  furnace. 

"  Furnaces  and  Internal  Flues. — In  order ;  fireside,  except  the  first  cross  tube  in  right  flue,  has  been 
removed  and  the  holes  patehed,  and  the  plates  are  generally  a  uttle  wasted  by  the  gases. 
"  Waterside. — In  order  so  far  as  seen  for  scale. 
"  Mountings. — In  order. 

"The  boiler  where  seen  is  in  working  order,  but  it  is  very  dirty  internally.    We  should  strongly 

recommend  you  to  have  it  thoroughly  scaled,  end  to  end,  at  the  first  opportunity^  if  only  on  the  grounds 

of  economy  in  working.    In  the  meantime  you  should  use  soda   freely  in   solution  along  with  the  feed 

water,  and  open  the  blow-otf  tap  two  or  three  times  dailv,  which  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  getting  rid 

of  the  scale,  and  also  the  grease  on  the  plates  at  the  working  level  above  reported.    If  possible,  it  woidd  be 

well  to  get  a  better  suppljr  of  feed  water,  and  you  should  discontinue  heating  the  water  by  allowing  the 

exhaust  steam  to  mix  with  it,  and  thus  prevent  grease  being  carried  over  into  the  boiler.    Unless  this  is  done, 

the  grease  combined  with  the  deposit  in  the  present  water  will  sooner  or  later  cause  the  furnaces  to  suffer 

damage  through  overheating,  and  lead  to  expense  in  repairs,  which  under  bettor  conditions  of  working  would 

be  avoided." 

John  Oliv,  a  boiler  maker  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Hawksley,  Wild  &  Co.,  took  out  one  of  the  cross  tubes  of  the 

left-hand  flue  and  plated  the  holes,  and  also  fitted  a  pateh  on  the  shell  near  the  blow-off  cock.    These  repairs 

were  effected  in  December  1898.    One  of  the  cross  tubes  was  renewed  about  12  years  ago,  and  another  about 

six  years  afterwards,  and  two  riveted  patehes  had  been  fitted  to  the  joint  of  the  first  and  second  rings  of  the 

left-hand  furnace. 

Mr.  Henry  Brant  was  the  manager  of  the  works.  A  fireman  and  Mr.  Dickinson,  who  acted  as  caretaker, 
were  also  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Richardson.  The  charge  of  the  boiler  and  engine  was  entrusted  to  the  fireman, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  the  latter  having  had  considerable  experience  in  the  working  of  the 
en^nes  and  boilers,  and  having  been  in  tne  employ  of  the  nrm  for  very  many  years.  If  repairs  were  needed  to  the 
bouer,  the  fireman  in  the  usual  course  would  report  the  fact  to  either  Mr.  Dickinson  or  straight  away  to  the  office, 
where  those  reports,  either  made  by  him  or  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  would  be  attended  to  by  Mr.  Richardson  himself,  or 
in  his  absence  by  Mr.  Brant,  his  manager.  Mr.  Richardson  was  very  i)articular  about  this,  for  he  had  given 
strict  instructions  that  no  risk  whatever  was  to  be  run  in  working  the  boiler.  The  recommendations  made  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Insurance  Company  as  to  the  repairs  and  up-keep  of  the  boiler  were  invariably  attended  to,  and 
it  18  not  necessary  for  us  to  refer  to  the  reports  previous  to  the  one  we  have  already  read. 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  bouen  and  the  recommendations  contained  in  that  report,  that;  t  should 
be  thoroughly  scaled,  we  have  heard  from  Mr.  Richardson  that  he  attributed  the  presence  of  grease  therem  to  a 
boiler  composition  which  had  been  used  in  the  boiler.'  Since  the  date  of  the  report  he  had  discontinued  its  use,  and 
has  employed  soda  in  its  place.  The  reason  he  gave  why  the  boiler  was  in  such  a  dirty  state  when  the  inspection 
was  miule  at  the  end  of  December  1898  was  tluit  his  men  had  not  time  to  clean  and  properly  scale  the  boiler  before 
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the  arrival  of  the  insurance  inspector.  It  has,  however,  been  proved  to  our  satisfaction  that  it  was  subsequently 
cleaped  and  scaled,  and  that  men  were  employea  at  so  cleaning  it  for  a  period  of  about  three  davs ;  and  it  has  also 
been  proved  that  it  was  afterwards  cleaned  and  scaled  at  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  again  on  tne  Bank  Holiday  in 
August  last. 

William  Stafford  was  employed  as  fireman  and  engine  tenter  from  shortly  after  Easter  in  this  year.  He  worked 
the  boiler  at  a  pressure  of  from  about  60  lbs.  to  66  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  told  us  that  the  safety-valve  blew  oflF  at 
about  68  lbs.  per  square  inch,  as  registered  by  the  steam-pressure-gauge,  which  was  about  3  lbs.  light.  He  filled  and 
fed  the  boiler  from  a  tank  into  which  exhaust  steam  was  introduced,  and  which  in  its  turn  was  fed  from  a  well  od. 
the  premises,  which  well  we  are  told  contained  better  feeding  water  than  the  town  water.  The  boiler  feed  and  the- 
pump  from  the  well  to  the  tank  were  both  in  good  condition,  and  worked  well.  William  Stafford  told  us  that  he- 
test^  both  the  water-gauges  on  an  average  twice  a  day,  and  that  he  was  not  contented  with  merely  opening  the 
drain-cocks,  but  was  accustomed  to  open  both  the  water  and  steam  cocks  in  the  proper  manner.  Stafford 
experienced  no  difficulty  with  the  feed,  except  on  one  occasion,  which  was  in  the  month  of  June  last,  when  he  found 
that  the  feed  water  in  the  tank  had  got  so  hot  that  the  pump  would  not  work.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  it  got 
cool,  and  then  the  pump  worked  satisfactorily. 

On  6th  September  the  boiler  was  examined  by  Mr.  George  W.  Lawton,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Boiler 
Insurance  Company.  He  tested  both  the  water-gauges  in  the  proper  manner,  and  found  that  all  their  passages  were 
quite  dear.  A  report  of  his  examination  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Longridge  to  the  owner  on  12th  September  1899- 
It  states  that  the  shell  was  in  order :  the  furnace  was  in  order  so  far  as  seen ;  the  mounting  in  order,  except 
that  the  spring  safety-valves  were  leaky  at  the  seat,  and  required  grinding  in,  and  the  report  concluded  with  the 
following : — 

"  Remarks. — If  the  boiler  is  to  continue  working,  we  should  again  recommend  you  to  change  the  feed 
water  for  a  better  source  of  supply  ;  also  to  discontinue  heating  the  water  by  allowing  the  exhaust  steam  to 
mix  with  it.    The  boiler  requires  thoroughly  scaling  as  previously  advised." 

The  last  remarks  referred  to  the  report  which  was  made  m  January,  the  Insurance  Company  being  ignorant  of 
the  steps  which  had  been  taken  in  the  meantime  to  free  the  boiler  of  grease  and  scale. 

About  the  middle  of  October  the  glass  of  the  water-gauge  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  boiler  was  broken^ 
Stafford  baving  procured  a  new  one.  was  unable  to  make  it  fit  quite  tight  for  want  of  a  washer,  which  he  asked 
Mr.  Dickinson  to  supply;  this  the  latter  promised  to  do,  but  in  the  meantime,  as  the  glass  leaked  slightly  at 
the  bottom,  Stafford  shut  the  gauge  off,  and  worked  with  the  one  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  boiler. 

Stafford  left  Mr.  Richardson^  employment  on  the  afternoon  of  28th  October,  leaving  Mr.  Dickinson  in  charge^ 
and  he  told  us  at  that  time  the  feed-pump  was  in  good  working  condition. 

Some  time  before  this,  as  the  engine  was  getting  somewhat  dilapidated  and  was  not  running  well,  Mr. 
Richardson  decided  to  have  another  one,  and  having  regard  to  the  recommendations  as  to  freauently  blowing  down 
the  boiler  which  were  made  to  him  in  the  report  of  the  Insurance  Company  in  January  of  tnis  year,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  veto  by  the  Sheffield  Corporation  imposed  upon  him  from  blowing  down  the  boiler,  for  reasons  which 
it  is  immaterial  for  us  to  state,  he  decided  to  use  a  gas  engine  in  place  of  the  one  which  was  worked  by  steam. 
He  therefore  applied  to  Messrs.  Hattersley  and  Davidson,  of  Sheflaeld,  who  are  agents  for  Messrs.  Crossley,  of 
Manchester,  to  supply  a  gas  engine,  which  was  to  be  fixed  and  in  working  order,  if  possible,  in  November.  In 
the  meantime  as  Stafford  had  left,  Mr.  Richardson  required  a  fireman  for  but  a  few  aays,  and  applied  to  Messrs. 
Hattersley  and  Davidson  to  furnish  some  person  to  attend  to  the  boiler.  Messrs.  Hattersley  sent  Arthur  Herbert 
Lickfold,  who,  in  their  judgment,  was  a  man  competent  to  perform  the  duty,  ^nd  with  him  Mr.  Wright,  an 
experienced  engine  fitter,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  former  the  boiler  and  explaining  matters  to  him.  Mr. 
Wright,  we  should  mention,  had  been  employed  on  and  off  for  the  last  six  months  in  repairing  the  engine,  and 
was  Known  both  to  Mr.  Richardson  as  well  as  to  his  employers  as  a  competent  man. 

On  Sunday,  29th  October,  the  day  after  Stafford  left.  Mr.  Dickinson,  in  company  with  Frederick  Abbott,  who 
works  as  a  butcher's  knife  grinder,  were  at  the  works,  Abbott  having  gone  there  for  the  purpose  of  lubricating 
parts  of  the  machinery.  Abbott  saw  the  boiler  and  was  told  by  Mr.  Dickinson  that  it  was  full  of  water,. 
Dickinson  opened  the  drain-taps  and  kept  them  open  from  9  a.m.  to  noon,  when  he  closed  them.  The  water* 
according  to  Abbott's  testimony,  was  then  about  J  in.  below  the  top  of  the  glass  as  shown  by  the  right-hand 
glass. 

On  Monday,  30th  October,  at  7.30  a.m.,  Mr.  Wright  and  Lickfold  were  at  the  works,  and  Wright  theD 
instructed  Lickfold  to  look  after  the  boiler.  Fires  were  lit,  and  when  steam  showed  the  glass  water-gauge  waa 
consulted,  and  it  was  found  that  the  water  was  up  to  the  top  of  it.  Wright  said  to  Mr.  Dickinson,  who  nappened 
to  be  present,  "We  must  open  the  drains.'*  The  drain-cocKS  of  the  water-gauges  were  then  opened  and  were 
kept  so  for  about  two  and  a  half  hours,  when  they  were  shut.  There  was  a  slight  leak  in  the  left  flue,  but 
that  took  up  under  steam.  Steam  was  got  up  during  the  morning  to  58  lbs.  per  square  inch,  as  registered  by  the- 
steam-pressure-gauge,  and  at  dinner  time,  when  the  engine  was  not  running,  tne  safety  valve  blew  off  at  a 
pressure  of  65  lbs.  as  indicated  by  the  steam-pressure-gauge.  Mr.  Wright  tested  the  right-hand  gauge  by  opening 
the  drain  cock,  but  he  did  not  touch  the  top  cock  as  steam  blew  through  it.  Water  afterwards  appeared  in  the 
glass  3  ins.  above  the  working  level.  Mr.  Wright  told  Lickfold  to  keep  the  water  in  the  glass  at  about  the 
working  level  or  a  little  above  it. 

On  31st  October  Mr.  Brant,  the  manager,  passed  the  boiler  and  saw  the  water  in  the  glass  2  ins.  above  th& 
level,  and  we  were  told  by  Henry  Ashton,  a  table-knife  grinder,  that  both  on  the  30th  and  31st  he  heard 
Lickfold  blow  through  the  glass  m  the  morning  and  afternoon  on  both  days,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
on  each.  At  8.20  a.m.  of  1st  November  he  saw  him  blow  through  the  gla^s,  but  by  opening  the  drain-cock  and 
the  drain-cock  only,  and  at  9.30  the  same  day  he  saw  the  water  in  the  glass  at  the  working  level.  Accordinff^ 
to  the  testimony  of  Henry  Ashton,  he  passed  the  boiler  about  8.20  a.m.  on  1st  November.  Lickfold  opened 
the  drain  cock,  shut  it,  and  having  done  so,  the  water  went  back  to  the  working  level.  At  9  a.m.  he  heard  a 
rattling  in  the  feed-pipe. 

At  9.30  a.m.  Mr.  Dickinson  came  to  Mr.  Brant  to  ask  him  to  look  at  the  boiler,  and  said  there  was  a  small 
leak  in  the  left-hand  fire-box.  Mr.  Brant  found  on  inspection  that  the  water  level  was  about  J  in.  below  the- 
working  level.  He  asked  Lickfold  why  the  water  was  so  low,  and  received  the  answer  that  he  had  put  the  pimip 
on  too  strong,  and  the  boiler  would  not  take  the  water.  This  probably  was  the  cause  of  the  rattling  noise 
heard  by  Asnton.  Lickfold  then  stated  that  the  valve  was  working,  and  asked  Mr.  Brant  to  listen  to  the  click 
of  it.  Mr.  Brant  did  so,  mi  heard  it.  Mr.  Brant  then  asked  if  there  was  any  danger;  Lickfold  replied  that 
it  was  as  safe  a.s  could  be,'  and  Dickinson  answered  that  it  was  all  right.  Mr.  Brant  then  decided  to  await  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Richardson  at  the  office.  He  told  us  that  he  last  looked  at  the  glass  water-gauge  at  9.30  a.m.,  and 
five  minutes  afterwards  the  boiler  exploded. 

The  crown  of  the  third  ring  in  the  right-hand  flue  collapsed,  and  ruptured  immediately  beyond  the  bridge. 
An  opening  was  formed  2  ft.  24  ins.  long  by  2  ft.  7  ins.  wide,  through  which  the  steam  and  water  in  the  boiler 
escaped.  The  fire-bars,  bridge,  furnace  front,  and  burning  fuel  were  projected  from  the  furnace;  and  part  of  tlie 
wall  of  the  fire  hole  and  the  wall  of  a  small  building  immediately  opposite  the  boiler  front  were  wrecked^ 
Unfortunatelv,  the  explosion  was  very  disastrous  to  life.  John  Whitenead,  64,  hammerman;  Albert  WhartouL 
15,  heater  ;  Mr.  Dickinson  ;  William  Ward,  27,  grinder ;  John  Ellis,  40,  carter ;  Lickfold,  and  a  man  namea 
Anderson,  not  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Richardson,  were  all  killed.  H.  Wragg,  16,  cutler ;  B.  Wild,  32,  cutler  ; 
Wm.  Benn,  40,  cutler ;  A.  llarrison,  24,  grinder  ;  Arthur  Hill,  25,  grinder ;  John  Sailey,  14,  grinder;  J.  W.  Milla^ 
14,  heater;  John  Whitehead,  junior,  33,  hammerman;  Albert  Whitehead,  17,  heater;  anof  Wm.  Hibbert,  16, 
cutler,  were  injured  more  or  less  seriously. 

On  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  men  inquests  were  held,  and  the  jury  found  that  they  died  "  from  injuries 
re'^ived  by  the  accidental  explosion  of  a  boiler  at  the  works  of  Me*<srs,  Southern  and  Richardson,  on  Ist 
Nivember,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  explosion  was  a  defective  water-gauge." 
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After  the  explosion  the  boiler  was  examined  bv  Mr.  Longridge,  Mr.  Hiller,  chief  engineer  to  the  National  ana 
Oeneral  Boiler  Insurance  Company,  by  Mr.  HawiLsley,  and  by  Mr.  Seaton,  engineer  surveyor  to  the  Board 
oi  Trade,  All  these  gentlemen  agree  that  it  was  in  g6od  condition  generally,  and  quite  fit  for  a  working 
l.ressure  of  70  lbs.  per  square  inch.  They  also  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  beyond  all  doubt  the  explosion 
was  caused  by  overheating,  owing  to  shortness  of  water.  There  was  clear  evidence,  as  our  own  examination  snowed, 
of  overheating  in  both  flues.  The  left-hand  flue  was  hieher  by  f  in.  than  the  right  and  therefore,  if  the  conditions 
as  to  firing  were  equal  in  both  furnaces,  would  presumably  have  collapsed  first.  That  it  did  not  do  so  was  probably 
owins  to  the  fact  that  the  fire  in  the  left  furnace  was  not  so  fierce  as  that  in  the  right  These  gentlemen  also 
found  that  the  top  cock  of  the  water-gauge  was  very  nearly  closed  with  a  deposit  of  a  gray  colour,  similar  to  that  of 
the  scale  in  the  boiler. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  explosion  was  caused  by  overheating  from  shortness  of  water,  and  we  so 
find. 

How  the  boiler  became  short  of  water  we  propose  now  to  consider.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Lickfold  thought 
he  had  plenty  of  water  in  the  boiler,  and  if  at  9  a.m.  it  had  been  only  i  in.  below  the  working  level,  as  stated,  a 
lonflf  time  must  have  elapsed  before  the  furnace  crowns  could  have  been  exposed,  inuch  longer  than  to  that  of  the 
33.piosion,  about  half  an  hour  later. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Wright  and  of  Ashton,  and  that  of  Mr.  Brant  would  tend  to  show  that  the  glass  water- 
gauge  was  operative.  At  the  time  of  the  explosion,  however,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not  operative,  as  the  cock  was 
<;hoked  up.  Mr.  Seaton  put  forward  as  a  possible  theory  wny  these  witnesses  were  deceived  that  the  automatic 
valve  at  th&  bottom  had  been  thrown  from  its  seat  and  had  remained  there,  and  thereby  a  certain  quantity  of  water 
had  been  trapped  in  the  glass.  That  he  only  put  forward  as  a  theory,  and  on  trying  to  obtain  a  like  result  by 
-experimenting  on  another  boiler  he  was  not  able  to  succeed.  Mr.  Hiller  was  of  opinion  that  the  fireman  had  only 
oi>ened  the  drain-cocks  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  evidence  of  Wright  as  to  opening  the  other  cock  two  days  before 
the  explosion  was  not,  in  his  judgment,  to  be  relied  on.  All  the  skilled  witnesses,  however^  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Longridge,  who  was  not  asked  the  question,  stated  in  effect  that  when  once  you  had  a  pipe  plugged  up,  and  the 
gauge  therefore  inoperative,  you  could  not  account  for  any  of  its  vagaries.  We  agree  with  this,  and  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  glass  showed  false  water,  by  which  Lickfold  was  deceived.  Probably  mud  was  introduced  into  the 
cock  either  on  Sunday,  the  29th,  or  Monday,  the  30th  November,  or  on  both  days ;  when,  by  the  operation  of 
running  down  the  water  through  the  drain  cocks  of  the  water-gauges,  the  aperture  of  the  pipe  might  have  been  on 
A  level  with  the  top  of  the  water,  on  the  surface  of  which  there  would  have  probably  been  a  considerable  amount  of 
dirt  or  frothy  scum. 

In  answer  to  the  questions  which  have  been  asked  us  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  we  have  to  state  that  the  boiler 
was  originally  fitted  with  proper  and  sufficient  mountings,  save  that  there  was  no  fusible  plug. 

There  was  an  excessive  amount  of  scale  and  ^ease  in  the  boiler  on  or  about  the  31st  December  1898,  but  the 
boiler  was  thereafter  thoroughly  cleaned  out  on  the  occasions  which  we  have  before  mentioned,  and  means  were 
taken  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  grease  into  the  boiler  by  the  use  of  soda  instead  of  the  boiler  composition  before 
referred  to. 

The  use  of  the  left-hand  water-gauge  was  discontinued  in  the  middle  of  October  1899.  This  fact  was  not 
reported  either  to  Mr.  Brant  or  Mr.  Richardson.  The  gauge  should  have  l^een  repaired,  but  it  could  have  been  used 
in  its  then  condition,  and  the  man  in  charge  had  one  water-gauge  to  work  by. 

A  competent  person  was  engaged  to  fire  and  feed  the  boiler,  for  we  think  that  both  Stafford  and  Lickfold  were 
competent  to  perform  their  work.  Stafford  blew  through  the  right-hand  glass  properly,  but  we  find  that  Lickfold 
only  opened  the  drain-cock  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

The  late  Arthur  H.  Lickfold  was  apparently  competent  to  fire  and  feed  the  boiler,  but  he  did  not  take  proper 
measures  to  satisfjr  himself  that  the  nght-hand  water-gai^ge  cocks  were  free,  or  that  the  glass  was  indicating 
correctly  the  water  in  the  boiler. 

The  boiler  was  in  general  good  condition  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  November,  and,  but  for  the  fact  that  its 
furnace  crowns  were  then  bare^  was  fit  for  the  pressure  at  which  it  was  worked. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  nnd  that  the  explosion  was  caused  by  the  neglect  of  Lickfold,  especially  as  he  is  not 
here  to  explain  his  conduct.  In  his  absence,  we  are  not  able  to  ascertain  what  knowledge  he  possessed  as  to  the 
mode  of  testing  a  water-gauge.  He  may  have  thought,  as  we  are  given  to  understand  that  many  others  in  his 
position  thinky  that  if  on  opening  the  drain-cock  of  a  water-gauge,  and  on  closing  it,  water  is  seen  to  rise  in  the 
glass,  t^e  gauge  is  in  working  order.  Lickfold  probably  acted  according  to  the  beat  of-  his  abilitv.  If,  however,  he 
had  known  how  to  properly  test  the  gauge,  it  would  seem  that  he  had  been  negligent  in  his  duties,  but  this  we 
Are  far  from  finding. 

In  our  judgment  there  was  no  neglect  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Brant,  and  as  we  have  acquitted  Lickfold  of  blame, 
it  follows  that  Mr.  Richardson  is  not  responsible  for  the  explosion,  there  being  no  suggestion  of  any  blame  for  it 
4%ttaching  to  him  personally. 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  finding  of  the  coroner's  jury,  which  was  that  the  explosion  of  the  boiler  was 
an  accident.  In  one  sense  no  doubt  it  was  an  accident,  inasmuch  as  the  explosion  was  fortuitous  and  unexpected. 
But  although  we  acquit  the  parties  of  blame,  we  cannot  say,  nor  do  we  tnink  that  any  practical  engineer  would 
say,  that  the  explosion  was  accidental ;  for  in  tne  first  place  it  would  not  have  happened  if  each  furnace  had  been 
fitted  with  a  fusible  plug ;  and  in  the -second  place,  if  the  left-hand  water-gauge  had  not  been  shut  off— for  although 
leaking  slightly  it  was  not  inoperative— the  attendant  would  have  had  no  difiiculty  whatever  in  discovering  that  the 
water  wasf ailing  in  the  boiler ;  and  in  the  third  place,  if  the  right-hand  water-gauge  ha:^  been  properly  tested  by 
dosing  and  opening  both  the  upper  and  lower  cocks,  the  attendant  would  nave  undoubtedly  discovered  that 
the  water-gauge  was  choked,  and  consequently  inoperative.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  us  that  these  precautions 
were  not  taken,  for  if  they  had  been,  in  our  judgment,  this  explosion  and  its  attendant  disastrous  loss  of  life  would 
not  have  occurred." 

We  made  no  order  as  to  costs. 

Dated  the  12th  day  of  December  1899. 
To  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Board  of  Trade.  J.'^KHalUtt,  '  \  Commissioners.    ^ 
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APPENDIX,  Na  4. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Howell,  10  July  1901.    (See  Question  1639.) 


NuMBBB  of  Cakdidatss  Examined  for  EnonnaBs'  Csbtuicatss  during  the  Ten 

1891-~190a 


1891 


1892 


1898 


1894 


1896 


1896 


1897 


1^98 


1899 


1900 


Number 

of  Candidates 

Examined. 


2,827 


2,797 


2,598 


2,747 


2,728 


2,623 


3,107 


3^209 


3,062 


3,228 


Number 

of  Candidates 

Pftflsed. 


1,943 


1,928 


1,697 


1,757 


1,792 


1,729 


1,950 


1,975 


1,898 


1,996 


FeesReoeiwL 


2,859    I    - 


^782    -    - 


2,588    -    * 


2,765    -    - 


2,660    -    - 


2,715    -    - 


8,100    -    - 


3,252 


3,008    -    - 


3.262 


NoTE.~The  iiffures  in  Cols.  2  and  3  are  for  calendar  years.  The  amounts  in  Col.  4  are  for  fi»^«*i|| 
^ears  ending  31st  March.  The  fees  charged  for  1/.  per  2nd  Class,  and  2/.  for  1st  Class  Engineers,  or  U. 
if  the  candidate  has  a  2nd  class  certificate. 
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AFFENDES;  N«.  5. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  H<n»dl,  10  July  1901.    {See  Question  3657). 


ahowing  the  Numbbb  of  £noinb£BS  (certificated  and  uncertificated)  Employed  on  the  26th  March  IBM,  qq 
dng  VesselB  (except  Yachts)  registered  under  Part  I.  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act^  18d4^  in  the  British 


Trade. 


Coasting  Trade 


Home  Trade  (except  Coasting) 


Foreign  Trade 


flflhing 


Total  Trading  and  Fishing 


Total  Trade 


as4i 


DBS 
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APPENDIX,  No.  6. 


PAP^R  handed  in  by  Mr.  HowelL    {See  Question  2739.) 


Table  showing  the  number  of  Boiler  Explosions  which  occurred  during  the  ten  years  1890-1900,  and 

distinguishing  those*  which  occurred  on  board  vessels. 


Year. 


Explosions 

on  Board 

Steam  Ships. 


1890-1  - 

1891-2  - 

1892-3  - 

1893-4  - 

1894-5  - 

1895-6  - 

1896-7  - 

1897-8  - 

189&-9  - 
1899-1900 


18 
33 
16 
35 
33 
37 
37 
44 
24 
25 


Explosions 

on  Board 

Sailing  Ships. 


Explosions 

on 

Land. 


3 

9 
5 

O 

7 
2 
4 
2 
2 


51 
46 
51 
64 
74 
40 
39 
38 
42 
34 


Total. 


72 
88 
72 
104 
114 
79 
80 
84 
68 
59 
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APPENDIX  No.  7. 


Lettsb  from  Mr.  Fraud. 


Handed  in  by  the  Chairman^  9  July  1901. 


Port  and  Docks  Office,  Dublin 
Sir,  5  July  1901. 

I  AM  directed  by  the  Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board  to  request  you  "will  be  so  good  as  to  represent  to  the 
Coirjiuittee  of  the  Bouse  of  Commons  having  charge  of  the  fc; team  Engines  and  Boilers  (Perfons  in  Charge)  Bill  that 
the  Board  are  strongly  of  opinion  harbour  and  dock  authorities  should  be  excluded  frcm  the  application  of 
the  Act- 

The  accompanying  copy  of  report  from  their  professional  adviser  sets  out  seme  of  the  reasons  upcn  which  their 
€>pinion  is  based,  and  the  feoard  hope  the  Committee  will  see  their  way  to  give  them  due  consideration. 

I  am,  &c. 
Erskine  ChUders,  Esq.,  (signed)        T.  Proud. 

Coimnittee  Office,  House  of  Commons,  London. 


Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  (Persons  in  (Charge)  Bill. 

Engineer's  Office,  Port  and  Docks  Board, 
Sir,  East  Wall,  Dublin,  2  July  1901. 

In  reference  to  the  letter  of  the  General  Manager  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harlour  Beard,  suggesting  that  tie 
Board  should,  if  they  thought  desirable,  take  stejm  to  bring  their  views  before  the  Select  Ccmmittee  on  the  Steam 
Enfnnes  and  Boilers  (Persons  in  Charge)  Bill,  No.  18, 1  teg  to  report  that,  in  my  opinien,  it  is  desirable  that 
harbour  aud  dock  authorities  should  be  exempted  from  the  action  of  the  BiU,  quite  as  n  uch  as  railway  ccm}anie8. 
The  following  are  the  principal  reascns  en  w^nich  I  base  this  opinion,  more  especially  in  cennection  with  our  own 
works  : — 

1.  Our  boilers  and  engines  are  under  the  care  of  competent  engineers  and  foremen. 

2.  They  are  periodically  examined,  cleaned,  and  tested  by  cur  own  staff,  and  also  examined  inde- 
pendently by  the  surveyors  of  the  insurance  company  and  Lloyds'. 

3.  The  engine-drivers  and  firemen  in  charge  are  carefully-selected  men  ;  but  they  are  not  responsible 
for  the  condition  of  the  engine  and  boiler  in  their  charge. 

4.  If  it  was  only  leeal  to  employ  certificated  men,  great  embarrassment  would  frequently  result  when 
vacancies  from  ill-healtn  or  other  causes  occurred,  and  no  spare  certificated  man  was  available. 

5.  The  number  of  men  available  would  be  restricted,  wages  would  be  raised,  and  combination  against 
employers  encouraged,  without,  in  my  opinion,  any  compensating  safeguard. 

6.  In  m^  long  experience  of  the  Port  works,  the  only  accident  connected  with  a  boiler  which  resulted 
fatally  was  in  the  case  of  a  boiler  in  charge  of  a  certificated  sea-going  engineer,  who  lost  his  life  through 
his  own  carelessness. 

This  confirms  the  evidence  already  laid  before  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Hillier.  the  manager  and  engineer  of  the 
National   Boiler  and  General  Assurance  Company  of  Manchester,  that  accidents  were  due  rather  to  carelessnesa. 
thon  to  lack  of  knowledge,  and  would  le  quite  as  likely  to  occur  if  the  men  were  certificated. 

I  am,  <kc. 
The  Secretary,  (signed)        John  P.  Griffiths 

Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  8. 


Lbttbr  from  Mr.  Livsiey. 


Handed  in  by^the  ChaintMn^  12  July  1901. 


South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company, 
Dear  Sir,  709a,  Old  Kent-road,  S.E.,  8  July  1901. 

Gopies  of  your  letters  to  Mr.  Millar  and  Mr.  Cooper  have  been  sent  to  me. 

^yfe  were  all  unaware  that  evidence  had  been  tendered  by  the  Water  Companies,  and  I  have  since  read  in 
the  ''Times''  a  report  of  Mr.  Restler's  evidence. 

The  C  )iniiitted  are  quite  right  in  as^iumLng  that  mine  would  have  been  of  a  similar  character,  and  that  being 
90, 1  cheerfully  accept  their  decision  that  a  repetition  is  unnecessary,  which  I  assume  to  mean  that  the  case  for  the 
exemption  of  gas  and  water  undertakings  is  complete. 

I  may  p3rhaps  be  permitted  to  sa;^'  that  I  know  no  necessity  for  such  examinations  and  certificates,  and  have 
heard  no  call  for  them  in  connection  witii  our  business,  in  which  I  have  been  actively  engaged  over  50  years,  a  great 
part  of  the  time  as  engineer  to  this  company. 

We  have  nearly  100  steam  boilers  in  use,  and  I  doubt  whether  any  of  our  boiler  or  engine  men  could  pass  an 
examination,  yet  they  are  all  thoroughly  competea  t,  reliable,  and  trustworthy  men,  who  are  not  likely  to  lose  their 
heads  in  an  emergency. 

To  adopt  the  system  of  Government  examinations  would  tend  to  weaken  the  sense  of  responaibity  of  employen. 
It  would  greatly  restrict  their  selection  of  suitable  men,  and  would  at  the  same  time  be  detrimental  to  uie  men 
themselves,  because  many  thoroughly  good  and  suitable  men  would  thereby  be  debarred  from  advancement 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  relations  of  this  company  with  their  men  are  so  satisfactory  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  all  promotion  is  given  to  our  own  tried  and  trusted  servants.  If  these  men  had  to  pass  an  official 
examination  by  some  (Government  authority  before  being  advanced  (often  from  the  position  of  a  day  labourer)  to  a 
position  of  responsibility,  many  a  good  man  would  be  condenmed  to  be  a  mere  *' newer  of  wood  and  drawer  of 
water  **  all  his  days. 

So  far  as  m:^  experience  goes,  the  Bill  is  quite  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  I  sincerely  ho]>e  it  will  not  be  apptied 
tm  gas  undertanngs. 


Brski&e  Clhilders,  Esq., 
Clerk  t*  the  Steam  Engines  and  BoOers 
Bill  Committee 


Believe  me^  yours  faithfully, 

(signed)        George  Livetey^  Chairman, 

South  M!etropolitan  Chis  Company, 
And  of  the  Gas  Companies  Protection  Association 


\ 
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[iV.jB. — In  this  Index  the  figures  following  the  Names  of  the  Witnesses,  and  those  in  the  Digest 
of  Evidence  of  each  Witness,  refer  to  the  Questions  in  the  Evidence ;  the  Figures 
following  Ajpp.  to  the  pages  in  the  Appendix ;  and  the  Numerals  following  Special 
Rep,  to  the  Pages  in  the  Special  Keport  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee.] 


A. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  EXPLOSIONS.    Barity  of  accidents  caused  by  the  ignorance  or 
neglect  of  boiler  attendants  ;    superiority  of  practical  experience  over  theoretical 

knowledge,  Carey  171--182 Eviaence  in  detail  respecting  the  various  causes  of  boiler 

explosions,  Hiller  201-206 Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  legislation  in  the  direction 

proposed  by  the  Bill  is  not  required,  and  that  explosions  are  due  rather  to  ordinary 

carelessness  than  lack  of  tecnnical  knowledge,  %h,  206-208.  228-258.  264  et  aeq. 

Belief  that  the  proposed  system  of  certificates  would  not  in  any  way  add  to  the  safety 
of  the  public.  Hunter  1087. 

Reference  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  concerning  the  number  and  the  causes  of 
boiler  explosions  in  past  years;  opinion  that  many  would  have  been  prevented  if 
properly  qualified  men  had  been  in  charge,  Lainbton  1133, 1134.  1167-1180. 

Information  respecting  various  accidents  in  collieries  and  mines  caused  by 
deterioration  and  over  wmding ;  disastrous  consequence  of  employing  inexperienced 

men,    Copley    1662-1704.    1752-1761.    1839-1864 Statistics    showing   the  large 

number  of  boiler  accidents. that  have  occurred  in  the  last  ten  years;  opinion  that  with 
proper  care  boiler  explosions  can  generally  be  prevented,  ib.  1666-1669.  1712-1742. 

Belief  that  certain  accidents  described  by  witness  might  never  have  occurred  if 
certificated  men  had  been  in  charge  of  the  engines  and  boUers,  Anderson  2103-2110 

^Witness  is  satisfied  that  if  the  Bill  becomes  law  there  will  be  a  greater  guarantee 

of  the  safety  of  enginemen  and  boilermen,  ib,  2114. 

Extreme  rarity  of  accidents  in  collieries,  considering  the  immense  number  of  minp 
workers ;  explanation  that  in  1900  about  156  million  persons  were  lowered  and  raised 

from  the  mines,  Ellis  2224-2243.  2308-2312 Admission  that  the  chief  sufferers. 

from  accidents  are  the  injured ;  serious  position,  however,  of  the  owners  and  managers 
of  the  collieries,  ib.  2353-^2357. 

Explanation  that  witness  has  never  had  experience  of  engine  accidents  in  his  works: 
simplicity  of  steam  engines  and  their  management  compared  with  machines,  Sir  W. 
An^ol  2535-2538. 

Documentary  evidence  and  explanations  thereon  respecting  various  boiler  explosions 
and  their  causes ;  particulars  hereon  with  reference  to  a  fatal  accident  at  Sheffield  in 
November  1899,  due  to  ignorance  or  neglect,  Howell  2622-2628.  2711-2719.  2735- 

2742 Effect  of  the  Boner  Explosions  Act  in  reducing  the  number  of  accidents. 

caused  by  ignorance  or  neglect^  ib,  2628, 

Evidence  to  the  eflfect  that  only  fatal  accidents  in  connection  with  mines  are  reported 
to  the  Government  inspectors,  but  there  are  numerous  harmless  accidents.  Brace  2770. 

2904-2914 Effect  of  improved  machinery  in  lessening  the  number  of  accidents ;. 

importance,  nevertheless,  of  always  having  nighly  trainea  enginemen,  ib.  2787-2795 

Consideration  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mlartin's  report ;  opinion  that  Mr.  Martin  cannot  judge 

fairly  as  regards  the  efficiency  of  engine- wmders,  as  only  fatal  accidents  are  reported, 
ib.  2877-2883.  2904 

Retirm  of  accidents  from  overwinding  at  mines  under  the  Coal  and  Metalliferous- 
Mines  Regulation  Acts,  1881-1900,  distmguishing  between  the  number  of  &tal  and 
non-fatal  accidents,  App.  195. 

Paper  submitted  by  Mr.  Howell  showing  the  number  of  boiler  explosions  in  each  of 
the  last  ten  years  on  board  steamships,  saifing  ships,  and  on  land,  respectively,  App.  216. 

Conclusion  of  the  Committee  that,  havii^  regard  to  the  enormous  number  of  boilers 
in  use,  the  figures,  for  recent  yeaxs  do  not  indicate  that  accidents  arising  from  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  persons  in  charge  are  numei^ou^  Special  Rep.  v. 

See  also  Boilers,       Certificates.      Sxam%inaiions.      Factory  Accidents.      Mines 
and  CoUieries.        Overwinding  Accidents.        Qualifications. 
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Agricultural  Boilers,     Reasons  for  objecting  to  the  exemption  of  agricultural  boilers 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  Carey  16.  19.  28-30 ;  Price  802-808— —Importance  of 
reater  technical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  agricultural  boilers, 
HUer  201.  210,  211 See  also  Exemfvptions. 

Alkali  Trade,  Witness,  who  is  Secretary  to  the  United  Alkah  Company,  represents  the 
Alkali  Manufacturers*  Association,  and  submits  various  objections  to  the  Bill  before 
the  Committee,  Carey  6  et  seq. 

A')nendments  to  Bill.  Decision  of  the  Committee  to  report  the  Bill  without  Amendment 
tx)  the  House;  adverse  conclusions  as  regards  the^ill  on  several  points.  Rep.  iii; 
Special  Rep.  iv,  v. 

Ariderson,  Thomas  Bishop.  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — ^Witness  is  agent  and 
secretary  for  the  United  Engine  Keepers'  Mutual  Protection  Association  of 
So(/llana,  which  includes  about  1,800  operatives,  and  embraces  the  whole  of  the 
mining  districts  of  Scotland ;  previous  experience  of  witness  as  regards  machinery, 
2032-2041. 

Particulars  of  a  boiler  explosion  which  occurred  at  Harthill,  Linlithgowshire,  in 
March  1879 ;  opinion  that  it  was  due  to  the  dangerous  act  of  the  cleaners  in 
plugging  the  steam  pipe  connecting  the  other   bouers    in    the   range,   2042-2050. 

205i;  2103-2110.  2132-2139.  2151-2153 Reference  to  the  Balbardie  explosion  of 

19th  February   1894,  caused  by  previous  carelessness   in  the  management   of    the 
boilers,  2042-2044.  2051-2060.  2103. 

Full  particulars  respecting  the  Loanhead  Colliery  accident  of  27  th  January  1893, 
.aiid  the  Limerigg  Colliery  accident  of  26th  February  1901,  showing  incompetence  or 
want  of  proper  experience  on  the  part  of  the  enginemen,  2042-2044.  2061-2078. 
2103-2110.  2118-2131.  2140-2150. 

Complaint  that  the  competency  of  en^nemen  has  never  been  defined  under  the 
Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act ;  responsibility  of  mine  managers  as  to  the  election  of 
<;ompetent  men,  2079-2090.  2097-2102 — -Statement  to  the  effect  that  a  great  many 
colliery  managers  in  Scotland  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  certificate  Bill  being  passea 

into  law,  2083-2086.  2115-2117 Explanation  as  to  the  special  mode  of  entering  a 

member  in  witness*  Association ;  qualincations  necessary  before  admission  as  a  memoer 
<^n  be  obtained,  2091-2096. 

Assent  to  the  suggestion  that  an  engineman  is  liable  to  punishment  in  the  event  of 
an  accident,  and  therefore  the  Mines  Act  is  no  guarantee  for  the  employment  of 

competent  men  by  the  managers,  2097-2102 Bdief  of  witness  that  the  accidents 

described  by  him  might  never  have  occurred  if  certificated  men  had  been  in  charge  of 
.the  engines  and  boilers,  2103-2110. 

Opinion  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Bill ;   evidence  to  the  effect  that  it  would  not 

harass  trade  or  limit  the  area  of  selection,  2111-2113 ^Witness  is  satisfied  that  if 

the  Bill  becomes  law  there  will  be  a  greater  guarantee  of  the  safety  of  enginemen  and 
boilermen,  2114. 

Arroly  Sir  William  (Member  of  the  House).  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — ^Witness  is 
partner  in  the  firm  of  William  Arrol  &  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  and  has  had  very  wide 
experience  as  an  engineer  in  connection  with  boilers  and  engines,  2530,  2531. 

Conclusions  to  the  effect  that  the  Bill  before  the  Committee  is  unnecessary  and 
would  restrict  labour ;  importance  of  insuring  moral  worth  and  physical  abilitv  rather 

than  technical  knowledge,  2532-2535.  2539,  2540.  2554  et  seq. Explanation  that 

witness  has  never  had  experience  of  engine  accidents  in  his  works ;   simplicity  of 
steam  engines  and  their  management  compared  with  machines,  2535-2538. 

Complaint  that  the  Bill  proposes  to  shift  responsibihty  from  the  shoulders  of 

employers,  2539.  2593-2596 Contention  that  certificates  given  by  outsiders  would 

be  no  good,  as  giving  no  proof  of  practical  experience  or  reliable  character,  2539, 2540. 

2554-2568.   2593-2615 Explanation    that  witness    has    never    experienced    any 

diflSculty  in  training  men  to  be  good  enginemen  and  boUerminders ;  trouble  taken  by 
him  to  teach  his  men  to  understand  machinery,  2541-2553.  2569,  2570. 

Non-objection  to  a  man  obtaining  a  certificate  in  his  own  interests,  though  in 
witness'  opinion  a  Home  Office  certificate  would  be  quite  valueless,    2554-2568. 

2571   el  seq. Contention  that  the  Home  Office  would  have  no  proper  means 

whatever  of  ascertaining  a  man's  character  and  ability  for  work,   2575-2586 

Statement  to  the  effect  that  witness  has  not  read  the  Bill  in  its  present  form, 

2586-2589 Opinion  that  the  mine  manager  should  alone  be  responsible  for  the 

men  in  charge  of  winding-engines,  2590-2592. 

Balbardie 
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B. 

Balho/rdie  Colliery  Explosion  (Scotland).  Reference  to  the  Balbardie  explosion  of  19th 
February  1894,  caused  by  previous  carelessness  in  the  management  of  the  boilers^ 
Anderson,  2042-2044.  2051-2060.  2103. 

Board  of  Trade.    Explanation  that  examinations  of  locomotive  enginemen  are  under  the 

direction  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Charlton,  1275-1278 Objection  to  the  Board  of 

Trade  having  authority  imder  the  Bill ;  preference  for  the  Home  Office,  EUis,  2446. 

Witness,  who  is  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  chief  of  the  Marine 
Department>  explains  that  the  Department  consists  of  800  officers  of  different  grades, 
Howell,  2616-2618 — -Summary  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Marine 
Department,  which  administers  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  and  the  Boiler  Explosions 

Acts,  ib.,  2619-2621 Information  respecting  tne  staff  employed  by  the  Board  of 

Trade  in  administering  more  especially  the  Bouer  Explosions  Acts,  ib.,  2629-2630 

Power  of  the  Board  oiTrade  to  revise  the  decisions  of  other  authorities,  ib.,  2642-2646. 
2683,  2684. 

Correction  of  Clause  6  of  the  Bill,  referring  to  regulations  made  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Howell,  2652 ^Witness  prefers  not  to  express  any  opinion  as  regards  exemp- 
tions and  responsibility,  but  to  adnere  to  facts  ana  figures,  ib.  2664-2674. 

Correction  of  certain  evidence  given  by  previous  witnesses ;  representation  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  certificates  cannot  be  obtained  by  "  cram,"  but  only  after  positive  proof 

of  competence  has  been  given,  Howell,  2743-2751 Correction  also  of  a  statement 

that  Mr.   Bryce  receivea  a  deputation  in   1895  and  made  various    promises,  ib. 
2749-2751. 

Opinion  of  the  Committee  that  any  proposal  to  place  under  the  Board  of  Trade  the 
men  in  charge  of  engines  and  boilers  in  factories  or  mines,  at  present  subject  to  the 
inspection  oi  the  Home  Office,  would  be  objectionable,  as  it  is  undesirable  and 
imeconomical  to  create  dual  control.  Special  Rep.  v. 

See  also  Certificates.        Examinxiticnis.        Marine  Engineers.        Ships. 

Boilers  : 

Want  of  a  clearer  definition  in  the  Bill  of  the  term  "  boiler " ;  suggestion  on 

this  point,  Carey  12-15 Opinion  that  the  granting  of  certificates  to  persons  in 

charge  of  boilers  is  unnecessary,  and  is  harassing  to  trade ;  desirabiUty,  however,  ot 

registration  and  inspection  of  boilers,  ib.  17-27.  31  et  seq. Contention  that  accidents 

are  more  hkely  to  be  prevented  by  the  proper  construction  of  boilers  than  by  the 
examination  of  those  m  charge  of  them ;  importance  of  employing  experienced  men 

to  look  after  the  construction  and  management,  ib.  31  et  sea. Evidence  as  to  the 

precautions  necessary  in  construction;   importance    of    allowance  for  elasticity,  ib. 
129-140. 

Objection  to  the  wideness  of  the  term  "  boiler,"  which  would  include  the  hot  water 

boilers  of  churches  and  schools,  HiUer  208-210.   223-225.    227 Tendency    ta 

discourage  reports  as  to  the  deterioration  of  boilers,  Copley  1662. 

Explanation  that  the  firm  represented  by  witness  make  about  10,000  boilers  a  year, 
witness  beheving  that  about  200,000  domestic  boilers  would  come  under  the  Bill^ 
Hartley  3567-3570.  3574,  3575.  3585,  3586.  3605-3608 — -Evidence  to  the  efloct  that 
domestic  boilers  are  not  worked  at  high  pressures ;  their  life  is  usually  about  ten  years, 

ib.  3571-3578.  3587,  3588.  3605-3608 ^Very  few  accidents  with  domestic  boilers, 

ib.  3579.  3612-3615. 

Groimds  for  opinion  against  the  Bill,  more  especially  as  being  very  onerous  to  users 

of  domestic  boilers,  and  entirely  unnecessary,  Ha/rUey  3580-3588.  3602  et  seq. 

Reasons  for  concluding  that  a  system  of  certificates  for  those  in  charge  of  boilers  used 
in  churches,  schools,  &c.,  would  be  very  difficult  to  work,  ib.  3589  et  seq. 

Conclusion  in  favomr  of  exempting  dopaestic  boilers  from  the  Bill,  Hartley  3610- 

"3616.  3621 Evidence  as   to  the  different  powers  of  boilers  used  for  different 

purposes;   explanation  that  scarcely  any  practical  knowledge  is  required  in  their 
management,  iJb.  3617-3620. 

See  also  Accidents  and  Explosk/as.        Cerlifixxutes.       Eicaminations.      Inspection. 
Mines  and  Collieries.        Qualifications. 

BroA^e,  William  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — ^Witness  is  Miners'  Agent  and  Vice  President 
of  the  South  Wales  Miners'  Federation  and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain,  2752-2757. 

Opinion  strongly  in  &vour  of  certificates,  as  proposed  by  the  BiU ;  importance  of  a 
fair  test  of  competency  before  appointing  engine-winders  at  collieries,  2758,  2759. 
2765 Particulars  respecting  tnree  over-winding  accidents  in  South  Wales;  con- 
tention that  if  certificated  men  had  been  in  charge  they  would  not  have  occurred  at 

0.24.  E  E  2  all. 
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Brace,  William,    (Digest  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

all,  2759-2764  2801-2812 Reasons  of  witness  for  being  in  favour  of  the  Bill; 

opinion  that  it  would  secure  greater  protection  to  miners  and  greater  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  winding  enginemen,  2765.  2776-2783. 

Explanation  that  the  system  proposed  would  prevent  the  employment  of  incompetent 

'  men,  and  make  the  certificatcJl  men  exercise  every  care  and  precaution,  2765 

Reference  to  a  strike  at  New  Tred^ar  Colliery,  and  the  result  of  bringing  in  unqualified 
engine- winders ;  belief  that  under  the  Bill  there  would  always  be  a  sufficient  supply  ot 

certificated  en^emen  m  times  of  emergency,  2765-2769.  2816-2824,  2840-2869 

Conclusion  that  the  Bill  provides  for  locomotive  drivers  on  railways  who  obtain  work 
in  the  collieries,  2770. 

'  Evidence  to  the  effect  that  only  fatal  accidents  are  reported  to  the  Government 

inspectors ;  but  there  are  numerous  harmless  accidents,  2770.  2904-2914 ^Account 

of  a  boiler  explosion  at  the  Cwmammon  Colliery,  Cardiff,  in  June  1892 ;  opinion  that  a 
system  of  certificates  would  have  prevented  such  an  accident,  which  was  due  to 

negligence,  2771-2775 Objection  to  the  exemption  of  agricultural  or  any  other 

engines,  2784-2786. 

Effect  ot  improved  machinery  in  lessening  the  number  of  accidents ;  importance, 

nevertheless,  of  always  having  nighly  trained  enginemen,  2787-2795 Explanation 

that  witness  was  selected  by  the  South  Wales  Miners'  Federation  to  represent  them 

before  the  Committee,  and  express  their  views,  2796-2800.  2813-2815 Belief  that 

the  necessity  to  obtain  certificates  would  not  be  regarded  as  a  hardship,  2825-2830. 

Representation  that  tlie  patent  catches  for  stopping  the  cages  at  collieries  have  been 

kuown  to  fail  with  disastrous  results,  2831-2839 Further  opinion  that  agricultural 

engines  and  small  domestic  engines  should  be  subject  to  periodical  inspection,  2870- 

2876 Great  importance  of  further  precautionary  measures  as  to  colliery  and  fectory 

engines  in  particular,  2870-2876. 

Consideration  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Martin's  report ;  opinion  that  Mr.  Martin  cannot  judge 
fairly  as  regards  the  efficiency  of  engine- winders,  as  only  fatal  accidents  are  reported, 

2877-2883.  2904 Evidence  as  to  the  effect  of  certificates  in  producing  a  higher  class 

of  men ;  explanation  as  to  the  methods  proposed  by  the  Bill  to  insure  that  competency 

alone  shall  secure  a  certificate,  2883-2903 Responsibility  of  managers  under  the 

Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act  of  1887  ;  behef  that  the  managers  are  generally  careful  to 
employ  competent  men,  2915-2922. 

Explanation  that  in  witness'  Federation  the  miners  and  the  enginemen  are  under 

the  same  rules,  2923-2927 Inability  to  suggest  what  sort  of  test  examination  would 

be  best,  2928-2930 Information  as  to  the  meaning  of  Clause  5  in  the  Bill ;  dis- 
tinction between  the  different  kinds  of  colliery  engines  as  regards  the  skill  required 
to  work  them,  2931-2948. 

Efforts  of  miners  in  South  Wales  to  obtain  technical  knowledge ;  steps  taken  by 
the  County  Council  of  Monmouthshire  in  order  to  establish  a  miners'  training  collie, 

2949-2961 Conclusion  that    special    certificates*  for    each  class  of  engines   are 

unnecessary,  2962,  2963. 

Building  Trade.    Representation  by  witness  of  the  London  Master  Builders'  Association, 
which  includes  the  principal  building  and  engineering  contractors  in  the  Metropolitan 

area,  Shepherd  2964,  2965 Views  of  witness  adverse  to  the  Bill  as  being  imnecessary 

and  as  tending  to  harass  employers ;   explanation  that  many  competent  men  could 

not  pass  an  examination,  ib.  2966-2970.  2981,  2982 Complaint  that  the  effect  of 

the  Bill  would  be  to  take  away  responsibility  from  the  shoulders  of  employers,  ib. 
2968-2970.  3021-3034.  3068-3080. 

Effect  of  the  Bill  on  witness  as  an  employer ;  contention  that  by  creating  a  class  it 

would  limit  the  area  of  selection.  Shepherd  3042-3058 Large  numbers  of  engines 

and  boilers  used  in  the  Builders'  Association ;  information  respecting  the  different 

kinds  of  engines,  ib.  3081-3085 ^Opinion  that  the  building  and  engineering  trades 

should  be  exempted  from  the  Bill,  ib.  31 15-31  la  3135-3136. 

C. 

{Janals.    Explanations  respecting  the  route  followed  by  the  Rochdale  Canal,  Dykes  833- 

835 Reference  to  the  Canal  Asso^ciation,  as  comprising  thirty-one  canal  companies 

in  the  United  Kingdom,  ib.  836-838.  891,  892 Information  respecting  the  various 

uses  for  steam  engines  by  canal  companies ;  distinction  between  carrying  canal  com- 
panies and  those  wnich  are  non -carriers,  ib.  839-846. 

Duties  and  responsibilities  of  those  in  charge  of  boilers  used  by  canal  companies. 

Dykes  846-848.  852,  853.  940-950 Contention  that  the  granting  of  certSScates 

would  limit  the  area  of  selection  and  thereby  embarrass  the  canal  trade,  ib.  846-850. 

854-858.  926-  932 ^Freedom  from  accidents  on  the  part  of  the  Rochdale  Company, 

*.  851.  897-901. 

Importance  of  preventing  the  slightest  hindrance  to  the  canal  trade,  having  regard 

to 
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to  the  keen  competition  with  railways,  Dykes  859-864.  970-977 ^Control  exercised 

by  Lloyd's  and  the  Board  of  Trade  over  canal  companies,  ih.  865-868 Argument 

that  canal  companies  have  a  just  claim  to  be  exempted  from  the  Bill,  inassraeh  as 
agricultural  and  railway  boilers  are  exempted,  ib,  884-^90.  918-924.  936-939.  970 
et  seq. 
Periodical  inspection  of  the  boilers  of  the  Rochdale  Canal  by  insurance  companies 

Lyhss  987-991 ^Care  taken  by  the  company  to  place  reliable  men  in  charge  of  the 

engines  and  boilers,  ib.  992-994. 

Opinion  strongly  in  favour  of  exempting  canal  and  dock  companies  from  the  Bill 
Hunter  1101-1103.  1126,  1127. 

Distinction  between  barges  and  canal  boats  and  restored  steam  vessels ;  explana- 
tion that  the  former  would  more  properly  come  imder  the  Home  Office^  Howell 
2674,  2675. 

Carey y  EvMace.  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  is  Secretary  to  the  United  Alkali 
Company  and  represents  the  Alkali  Manufacturers'  Association ;  explanation  as  to  his 
antecedents  and  nis  connection  with  the  United  Alkali  Company,  6-11. 

Necessity  for  a  clearer  definition  of  the  term  "  boiler  ";  suggestion  hereon,  12-15- 


Objection  to  the  exclusion  of  aOTicultural  boilers  from  the  present  Bill,  16.  19.  28-33 
Opinion  that  the  granting  of  certificates  to  persons  in  charge  of  boilers  is  un- 
necessary   and    is    harassing   to    trade;    desiralbility,  however,    of  registration  and 

inspection    of  boilers,   17-27.   31    et  seq ^Contentions  that    accidents    are  more 

likely  to  be  prevented  by  the  proper  construction  of  boilers  than  by  the  examination 
of  those  in  charge  of  them ;  importance  of  employing  experienced  men  to  look  after 
the  construction  and  management,  31  et  seq. 

Evidence  as  to  the  precautions  necessary  in  the  construction  of  boilers ;  importance 

of  allowance  for  elasticity,  129-140 Opinion  in  favour  of  men  passing  examinations 

in  technical  education,  in  their  own  interest,  152,  153 Reference  to  Clause  6  of  the 

Bill,  in  connection  with  a  certain  suggestion  of  Mr.  Allan,  154-156. 

Small  experience  of  witness  respecting  mines ;  legal  and  criminal  responsibility  ol 
mine  managers,  157-165.  192, 193 — —Suggestion  as  to  the  qualifications  which  witness 
would  require  in  a  mine  manager ;   danger  of  lessening  the  sense  of  responsibility  by 

examination,  166-170 Rariety  of  accidents  caused  by  the  ignorance  or  n^lect  of 

the  attendants ;  superiority  of  practical  experience  over  theoretical  knowledge, 
171-182 ^Desirability  of  certificates  for  drivers  of  motor  cars,  183-191.  194. 

Carter,  John,  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — ^Witness  appears  as  General  Secretary  to  the 
National  Federation  of  Enginemen  and  Boilermen's  Association,  which  has  about 
14,000  members,  1540-1544.  1552,  1553.  1557. 

Opinion  of  the  Association  in  favour  of  the  Bill  in  its  present  form ;  agreement  with 

the  proposed  exemptions,  1544-1549.  1554-1556 ^ResponsibiUty  of  the  Association 

concemmg  the  Bill,  1548.  1554-1556 Evidence  in  favour  of  certificates  of  com- 
petency ;     importance,    however,    of   moral    qualifications,    1550-1553 Previous 

experience  of  witness  as  engineman  and  boilerman,  1557-1561. 

Complaint  that  incompetent  men  are  often  placed  in  charge  of  boilers ;  opinion  that 

the  system  under  the  Bill  would  prevent  this  aangerous  practice,  1562-1577 Belief 

that  the  granting  of  certificates  would  not  harass  trade  or  limit  the  area  of  selection, 

1577-1581 Explanation  that  witness'  evidence  refers  almost  entirely  to  coUeries, 

1682-1588. 

Statement  to  the  eflFect  that  reports  as  to  the  deterioration  of  boilers  are  often 
discouraged  by  managers  and  foremen ;  duty  of  those  in  charge  to  make  such  reports, 

1589-1594 Particulars  with  reference  to  an  accident  which    occurred  at  Glass- 

houghton  Colliery,  Yorkshire,  on  31st  January  last,  owing  to  the  incompetency  of  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  winding-engine,  1594-1620. 

Causes  of  Accidents  and  Explosions.    See  Accidents  and  Explosions. 

Certificates: 

1.  Concwrrence  of  Evidence  adverse  to  the  system  of  Compulsory  Certifi' 

cotes  proposed  by  the  Bill. 

2.  Evidence  in  approval  of  tlie  BUI  and  in  favour  of  tJie  proposed  Certifi'' 

cotes. 

3.  Statements  on  the  paH  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Home  OMee 

4.  Conclusions  of  the  Oommdttee  adverse  generally  to  the  jyro^nstons  oj  the 

Bill  as  rega/rds  Certificates. 

1.  Concurrence  of  Evidence  adverse  to  the  system  of  Compulsory  Ct^rtificates 
proposed  by  the  BUI : 

Ofrinion  generalljr  against  the  syistem  of  certificates  proposed  by  th'c  Bill  as  tending 
to  creating  difiiculties  to  traders  and  to  harass  trade,  Carey  17-27.  31  et  seq. ;  Lyster 

2463-2466. 
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Certifica  tes — continued. 

1.  Concun*enc€  of  Evidence  adverse  to  the  System,  etc. — continued. 

2463-2466.  2476  et  seq. Reference  to  Clause  6  of  the  Bill  as  not  going  so  fer  as  is 

suggested  by  Mr.  Allan  in  the  matter  of  certificates,  Carey  154-156. 

Evidence  in  detail  to  the  effect  that  the  Bill  is  altogether  unnecessary  and  does  not 

insure  competency,  HIUpv  206  et  seq, ;  273-421 Complaint  that  certificates  such  as 

the  Bill  provides  would  be  no  proof  of  competence,  but  might  have  very  dangerous 
results ;  general  objection  to  the  Bill,  as  being  quite  unnecessarv,  Restler  447,  448. 
501-556.  611-652. 

Objection  to  the  distinction  drawn  between  first  and  second-class  certificates ;  holders 
of  the  former  almost  invariably  take  second-class  places,  Price  670,  671.  689-697.  772— 

786 Grrounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  granting  of  certificates  would  tend  to  lessen 

the  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  employers;  contention,  moreover,  that 
certificates  are  no  criterion  of  morality  or  superior  qualifications,  ib,  679-686.  706-740. 
748  et  seq. 

Belief  that  holders  of  certificates  of  competence  for  managing  boilers  would  not 

care  to  undertake  other  duties,  Dykes    854-858.    869-888.   892-897.   933-935 

Probability  that  the  holding  of  certificates  of  different  value  would  create  unfietir 
distinctions  as  regards  competence,  ib.  978-986. 

Opinion  that  the  Bill  is  ill-conceived  and  unnecessary ;  objection  to  inflicting  upon 
working  men  the  necessity  of  obtaining  certificates,  Righy  1002.  1028-1034.  1053, 1064 

^A^alueless    nature  o{   the   certificates  proposed  by   the   Bill;    contention    that 

certificates  are  no  proof  of  moral  quaUfications  or  superior  competence,  Hunter  1077— 
1113.  1118-1125. 

Absence  of  any  statement  in  the  Bill  as  to  where  a  certificate  must  be  obtained ; 

considerable  difficulty  in  the  application  of  the  Bill,  EUis  2246-2248 Suggestion 

that  different  classes  of  work  require  different  certificates ;  objection  to  the  idea  of 
service  certificates,  which  prove  neither  character  nor  competence,  ib,  2248-2250. 
2267-2295.  2377-2380. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  granting  of  certificates  would  limit  the  area  of 
selection,  Lyster  2464,  2465.  2498-2516 Contention  that  a  first  or  second-class- 
certificate  is'  no  proof  of  competence ;  opinion  that  in  the  case  of  docks  it  is  safe  to 
trust  to  the  self  interest  of  employers  as  regards  the  appointment  of  duly  qualified 
men,  ib.  2469,  2470.  2517-2521. 

Contention  that  certificates  given  by  outsiders  would  be  no  good,  as  giving  no  proof 
of  practical  experience  or  reliable  character.  Sir  W,  Arrol  2539,  2540.  2554-2568. 

2593-2615 Non-objection  to  a  man  obtaining  a  certificate  in  his  own  interests^ 

though  in  witness'  opinion  a  Home  Office  certificate  would  be  quite  valueless,  t6.  2554- 
2568.  2571  et  seq. 

Objections  of  witness  to  the  proposed  system  of  granting  certificates ;  contention 
that  certificates  given  by  the  Board  of  Trade  woula  be  no  proof  of  competence  or- 
useful  knowledge.  Shepherd  2983  et  seq. 

Decided  objection  on  several  grounds  to  compulsory  certification;  strong  disapproval 
thereof  as  regards  engineering  works  more  especially,  Vickers  316  et  seq. 

2.  Evidence  in  approval  of  the  Bill  and  in  favour  of  the  proposed  Certificates: 

Reasons  in  favour  of  the  Bill ;  contention  that  the  granting  of  certificates  would  not 
harass  trade  nor  limit  the  area  of  selection,  Lambton  1139-1141;  Carter  1677-1581  ;: 

Anderson  2111-2113 Evidence  to  the  effect  that  a  certificate  would  be  a  certain 

guarantee  of  competency,  and  that  employers  would  feel  safer  with  certificated  men, 

Lambton  1145-1149 Advocacy  of  the  requirement  of  certificates;  importance  of 

strict  examinations,  such  as  are  not  provided  by  the  Mines  Acts,  Watson  1380-1386. 
1420-1442. 

Concurrence  in  the  view  that  the  granting  of  certificates  would  not  limit  the  area  ot 
selection,  but  would  add  to  the  safety  of  those  employed  in  mines,  Charlton  1336-1340 ;. 

Watson  1405-1407.  1419.  1428-1442.  1444-1447  ;^ar8/tat(;  1497-1504.  1532-1638 

Reference  to  Clause  8  of  the  Bill  as  regards  the  time  before  a  second-class  certificate  is 
changed  into  a  first-class,  Watson  1456,  1457. 

E\adence  in  favour  of  certificates  of  competency ;  importance,  however,  o£  moral 

qualifications.  Cartel*  1550-1553 Contention  that  the  granting  of  certificates  would 

not  limit  the  area  of  selection,  Rowarth  1632-1634 ;  Copley  1807-1810. 

Belief  that  many  of  the  accidents  described  by  witness  would  have  been  prevented 

if  certificated  men  had  been  in  charge  of  the  boilers,  Copley  1811,  1812 ^Denial  that 

the  granting  of  certificates  would  limit  the  area  of  selection,  except  perhaps  at  first. 
Green  1969,  1970. 

Opinion  strongly  in  favour  of  certificates  as  proposed  by  the  Bill ;  importance  of  a 
fiau-  test  of  competencv  before  appointing  engine-wmders  at  collieries,  Brace  2768, 2769. 
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Oer  tifica  rjB5— continued. 

2.  Evidence  in  approval  of  the  Billy  <S:c. — continued. 

2765 — ^Reasons  of  witness  for  being  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  as  regards  mines  and 
collieries;   opinion  that  it  would  secure  greater  protection  to  miners  and  greater 

eflSciency  on  the  part  of  winding  engine-men,  Brax^e  2765,  2766.  2783 Conclusion 

that  the  system  proposed  would  prevent  the  employment  of  incompetent  men,  and 
make  the  certificated  men  exercise  every- care  and  precaution,  ib.  2765. 

Belief  that  the  necessity  to  obtain  certificates  would  not  be  regarded  as  a  hardship, 

Brace  2825-2830 Evidence  as  to  the  effect  of  certificates  in  producing  a  higher 

class  of  men;  explanation  as  to  the  methods  proposed  •by  the  Bill  to  insure  that 

competency  alone  shall  secure  a  certificate,  ib,  2883-2903 Conclusion  that  special 

-certificates  for  each  class  of  engines  are  unnecessary,  ib.  2962,  2963. 

3.  Statements  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Home  Office : 

Explanation  as  to  Clause  4  of  the  Bill  with  reference  to  first  and  second-class 

certificates,  respectively,  £roi«;eZi  2710-2711 Evidence  to  the  eifect  that  there  should 

be  no  difficulty  as  to  the  certification  of  those  in  charge  of  land  engines  and  boilers ; 

belief  that  the  area  of  selection  would  not  be  limited,  ib.  2723-2725 Statement  to 

the  effect  that  men  certificated  through  witness'  department  have  not  proved  them- 
selves superior  to  uncertificated  men,  ih.  2733,  2734. 

Summary  of  the  several  classes  of  boilers  affected  by  the  proposed  system  of 

certificates,  Gunynghaine  3397-3400 Explanation  that  witness  does  not  appear 

before  the  Committee  either  to  support  or  to  oppose  the  Bill,  ib.  3401. 

Inability  of  witness  to  estimate  the  number  of  men  who  would  require  certificates, 

Cunynghame  3458-3461 Opinion   that  limiting    the    area  of  selection    is    not 

necessarily  an  evil,  as  it  may  mean  the  elimination  of  thoroughly  incompetent  men, 
ib.  3554h-3556. 

Memorandum  submitted  by  Mr.  Cimynghame  containing  explanations  in  detail 
respecting  .the  proposed  legislation,  App.  191-195. 

Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  Howell  showing  the  number  of  candidates  examined  for 
engineers'  certificates,  and  the  number  passed,  during  the  ten  years,  1891-1900,  App. 
213. 

4.  Conclusions  of  the  Committee  adverse  gen,erally  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 

as  regards  Certificates : 

View  of  the  Committee  that  a  system  of  certificates  in  respect  of  land  boilers  and 
'engines  should  be  required  to  include  all  boilers  and  engines,  whether  worked  by 
steam,  gas,  oil,  or  electricity.  Special  Rep.  iv. 

Conclusion,  moreover,  that  in  such  case  certificates  might  with  equal  reason  be 
required  for  persons  in  charge  of  cranes,  hoists,  steam-hammers,  and  other  similar 
machines.  Special  Rep.  iv. 

Objection  that  the  certificate  of  efficiency  in  the  more  essential  matters  of  steadiness, 
nerve,  and  sobriety,  could  only  be  based  on  second-hand  evidence  derived  from  the 
persons  by  whom  the  candidate  for  the  certificate  has  been  employed,  Special  Rep.  iv 
Conclusion  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  such  system  of  certificates,  ib.  v. 

Opinion  of  the  Committee  that  if  a  system  limiting  the  charge  and  control  of 
boilers  and  engines  to  certificated  persons  were  established  it  would  imduly  restrict 
the  opportimities  of  selection,  especially  in  outlying  districts,  Special  Rep.  v. 

Conclusion  that  whilst  certificates  would  offer  some  guarantee  of  technical  know- 
ledge there  would  be  a  danger  that  less  attention  would  be  paid  to  the  more  important 
questions  as  to  the  practical  experience,  moral  character,  nerve,  and  common  sense  of 
an  individual  applicant.  Special  Rep.  v. 

See  also  Accident  and  Explosions.        Board  of  Trade.        Boilers.       Building 
Trade.  Engineering    Works.  Examinations.         Exemptions.         Fees. 

Mines  and  Collieries.        Qualifications.        Responsibility.        Ships.        Strikes. 
Volunta/ry  Certificates.         Wages. 

'  Chmlton,  W.  B.  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — ^Witness  has  been  tending  engines  and 
boilers  in  the  countv  of  Durham  for  thirty  years  and  is  now  a  winding  engineman  at 
the  Hetton  Collienes,  and  is  President  of  the  National  Federation  of  Enginemen 
and  Boilermen's  Association,  1270, 1271.  1281. 

Evidence  as  to  the  reasons  why  railway  and  agricultural  engines  and  boilers  were 

exempted  from  the  present  Bill,  as  well  as  steamships,  1272-1274.  1279,  1280 

Explanation  that  examinations  of  locomotive  enginemen  are  under  the  direction  of 

the  Board  of  Trade,  1275-1278 Efforts  of  witness'  Association  to  ensure  proper 

training  on  the  part  of  its  members;    explanation  that  moral  qualifi editions  are 
essential,  1282-1292. 

Beneficial 
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Charlton,  W,  B,    (Digest  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Beneficial  effect  of  the  Mines  Act  of  1871 ;  1294-1298 Responsibility  of  mine 

managers  respecting  the  comoeteney  of  the  men  they  employ,  1299-1307. Repre- 
sentation that  no  one  shoula  be  placed  in  charge  oi  a  wmdling  engine  who '  is  not 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  boilers,  1308-1310. 

Reference  to  the  Usworth  Colliery  accident  in  April  1891,  caused  by  the  undetected 
deterioration  of  a  boiler ;  great  importance  of  carefully  considering  any  report  as  to 

corrosion,  1311-1316.  1317-1323 Evidence  concerning  the  origin  of  the  BSll  and 

the  connection  therewith  of  witness'  Association ;  explanation  that  the  promoters  are 
actuated  by  a  keen  desire  for  competency  on  the  part  of  coUiery  engmemen,  1316. 
1324-1326.  1336-1360.    ^ 

Statistics  from  the  Home  Office  Reports  respecting  over-winding  accidents;  informa- 
tion as  to  the  various  causes  thereoi,  1327-1335 Contention  that  the  granting  of 

certificates  would  not  limit  the  area  of  selection  and  would  add  to  the  safety  of  those 

in  charge  of  boilers  and  engines,  1386-1340 Statement  to  the  eflfect  that  many 

over- winding  accidents  occur  through  the  neglect  of  the  man  in  charge,  but  are  never 
reported  because  they  are  not  &tal,  1341-1348. 

Custom  at  the  collieries  to  discourage  reports  'as  to  the  deterioration  of  boilers ; 
belief  that  they  would  have  more  weight  if  coming  from  certificated  men,  1351-1369 
^Approval  of  the  surprise  visits  made  by  insurance  inspectors,  1356-1369. 

Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act  Reference  to  certain  clauses  in  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation 
Act;  responsibility  under  the  Act  of  those  in  charge  of  boilers,  LamhUm  1219-1225 

Beneficial  effect  of  the  Mines  Act  of  1871 ;  Charlton  1294-1298 R^resentation 

that  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act  is  absolute  and  requires  amendment,  (funynghame 
3404,  3405 See  also  Mines  and  Collieries, 

CoUieries.    See  Mines  and  Collieries. 

Coloniai  Legislation.  Memorandum  submitted  by  Mr.  Cunjmghame  with  reference  to 
the  proposed  legislation  and  the  p-ounds  upon  which  different  provisions  are  advo- 
cated; special  explanations  respecting  Colonial  legislation,  App.  191-195. 

Copley,  George  H.  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — ^Witness  has  had  considerable  experience 
m  factories  and  collieries  and  is  now  Secretary  of  the  National  Amalgamated  Union 
of  Enginemen,  Cranemen,  and   Boilermen  of  Great  Britain,  1645-1661,   1706-1711 

Explanation  that  besides  the  members  of  the  Union,  which  number  about  7,000, 

witness  represents  about  10,000  men  outside,  1645-1647.     1706-1711.  1800-1806. 

Full  information  respecting  various  accidents  caused  by  deterioration  and  over- 
winding;   disastrous  consequences    of   employing    inexperienced    men,    1652-1704. 

1762-1761. 1839-1864. rarticulars  of  a  fatal  over-winding  accident  at  Cradley  Heath 

in  November  1900,  and  another  ac  Church  Gresley  Colliery,  Burton-on-Trent,  in  May 
1899,  both  owing  to  want  of  experience,  1656-1666.  1743,  1744.  1839-1862. 

Tendency  to  discourage  reiports  us  to  the  deterioration  of  boilers,  1662 Statistics 

showing  the  large  number  of  boiler  accidents  that  have  occurred  in  the  last  ten  years  ; 
opinion  that  witn  proper  care  boiler  explosions  can  generally  be  prevented,  1666-1669. 

1712-1742 -Evidence  in  detail  respecting  a  boiler  explosion  at  Don  Cutlery  Works, 

Sheffield,  on  1st  November  1899,  and  another  at  Deepmore  Colliery,  near  Walsall,  on 
9<Ji  February  1898;  1669-1680. 

Contention  that  a  good  engineman  knows  his  boiler  as  well  as  an  inspector,  1673- 

1684    1702-1704    1749-1761.     1^26-1«38.     1866 Resolution    of    tJ&e    Rochdale 

Chamber  of  Commerce  in  favour  of  the  Bill,   1686.    1813-1816 Practice  of  the 

Montreal  Corporation  to  grant  certificates  of  competence,  1686-1691.  1847. 

Belief  that  the  work  necessary  for   passing  an  examination   would  improve  the 

mental  qualities,  1746-1748.  1762-1768.  1867-1873 Suggestion  that  an  inspector 

should  always  be  assisted  by  a  practical  man  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  ooiler, 

1769-1779.  1826-1838.  1866 Opinion  that  once  in  every  five  years  a  holder  of  a 

certificate  under  the  Bill  should  be  called  upon  to  show  his  qualifications,  1780-1786. 

Particular  care  taken  by  owners  of  derrick  cranes  to  employ  reliable  men,  1787- 

1790 Explanation  that  many  boiler-minders  in  printing  establishments  Are  certifi- 

cated ;  expehence,  however,  of  incompetent  men  being  placSi  in  charge  ,1791-1799 

'Opinion  that  the  granting  of  certificates  would. not  limit   the  area  oif    selection, 
1807-1812. 

Belief  that  many  of  the  accidents  described  by  witness  would  have  been  prevented 

if  certificated  men  had  been  in  charge  of  the  boilers,  1811-1812 Desirability  of  special 

examinations  for  special  boilers,  1817, 1818.  1871-1873 Opinion  that.2s.  U.  or  5«. 

for  a  certificate  would  not  be  regarded  as  a  burden,  1819-1821. 

Conblusion 
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Copley,  George  H.    (Digest  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Conclusion  ffenerally  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  1822-1825 Statement  to  the  effect  that 

the  Rastrick  Boiler  is  becominpf  obsolete,  1874, 1875. — ^Assent  to  the  suggestion  that 
explosions  occur  less  frequently  with  inspected  boilers  than  with  those  which  are 

unmspected,  1876-1879 Efforts  of  witness'  Association  to  ensure  proper  training  on 

the  part  of  its  members,  1880-1882. 

Coat  (Examinations,  &c,)  Opinion  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  examination  and  certifi- 
cation; beUef  that  about  12,000  men  would  be  examined  every  year,  and  that  5». 
each,  as  charged  for  first-class  certificates,  would  cover  the  cost,  CunyngluiTne  3481- 
3487.  3530 

Cranemen  and  Enginemen'a  Association.  Reference  to  the  Cranemen  and  Engine- 
men's  Association:  complaint  that  the  Bill  would  greatly  and  unduly  increase  its 
power,  Price  741-747. 

Cunynghaine,  Henry  H.  8.,  c.b.  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — ^Witness,  who  is  Assistant 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Home  Office  and  head  of  the  Department  dealing  with  Mines 
and  Factories,  submits  a  memorandum  on  the  subject  before  the  Committee ;  view  of 
the  Department  that  legislation  should  depend  on  actual  accidents,  rather  than 
theoretical  considerations,  1. 

[Second  Examination.] — Evidence  in  detail  respecting  the  various  classes  of  boilers 
affected  by  the  Bill ;  suggestion  that  the  boilers  of  sailing  ships  should  be  under  the 

control  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  3396-3401 Insufficiency  of  the  Home  Office  reports 

concerning  colliery  winding-engine  accidents,  as  only  &tal  ones  are  dealt  with,  3402- 

3405.  3562. Representation  that  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act  is  obsolete  and 

requires  amendment,  3404-3405. 

Inconsiderable  number  of  winding  accidents  at  collieries;   explanation  that  the 
Government  inspectors  are  satisfied  with  the  care  exercised  to  employ  competent  men, 

3406-3411.  3472,  3473.  3478 Antiquated  nature  of  the  Factory  Act,  wnich  causes 

great  difficulty  as  to  statistics  and  the  means  of  obtaining  them ;  statement  to  the 
effect  that  77,975  factory  accidents  of  all  kinds  occurred  in  1900,  and  there  has 
recently  been  a  slight  increase,  3412-3416.  3451-3454.  3530-3532. 

Evidence  in  detail  respecting  recent  factory  accidents,  fatal  and  otherwise,  and  their 
causes;  witness  hands  in  a  return  relating  to  the  fifteen  fatal  accidents  in  1900 ;  8417- 

3435.  3524-3527.  3531  et  sea. Explanation  that  there  are  about  95,000  factories  in 

the  United  Kingdom,  each  having  at  least  one  engine  and  a  boiler,  many  more  in 

numerous  instances,  3436-3443 Information  as  to  the  different  classes  of  engines 

used  in  factories,  3438-3443. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  best  system  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to  examinations  for 
certificates :  opinion  strongly  in  fevour  of  examinations  and  tne  consequent  education, 

3444^3451.   3455-3457.   3462-3471.  3474  et  aeq. Inability  of  witness  to  estimate 

the  number  of  men  who  would  require  certificates,  3458-3461. 

Representation  that  witness  only  proposes  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  practicability 
of  conducting  examinations  if  required  by  Act  of  Parliament,  3462-3471.  3541,  3542 

Evidence  concerning  the  means  necessary  under  the  Bill  for  obtaining  information 

AS  to  a  man's  nerve,  character,  and  general  ability,  3474-3480 Opinion  as  to  the 

probable  cost  of  examination  and  certification ;  belief  that  about  12,000  men  would  be 
examined  every  year,  and  that  5«.  each,  as  charged  for  first-class  certificates,  would 
cover  the  cost,  3481-3487.  3530. 

System  imder  the  Coal  Mines  Act  with  regard  to  the  withdrawal  of  certificates, 

3488-3497 Admission  that  an  examination  would  be  a  hardship  to  many  men ; 

opinion  that  this  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  ^ill,  3498-3523 — 
— ^Explanation  that  the  Home  Office  has  had  frequent  resolutions  from  the  Trades 
Union  Congress  in  favour  of  the  BUI,  3551,  3552. 

Opinion  that  limiting  the  area  of  selection  is  not  necessarily  an  evil,  as  it  may  mean 

the  elimination  of  thoroughly  incompetent  men,  3554-3556 Belief  that  tne  Bill 

would  lesson  the  sense  of  responsibility,  3554-3561. 

Cvymammon  GoUiery  {Cardif).A.cco\int  of  a  boiler  explosion  at  the  Cwmammon  Colliery, 
Cardiff,  in  June  1892 ;  opinion  that  a  system  of  certificates  would  have  prevented  such 
an  accident,  which  was  due  to  negligence,  Brace  2771-2775. 


D. 

Diircy  Lever  Victoria  Colliery  (Lancashire).  Details  of  account  of  an  accident  in  1895 
at  the  Darcv  Lever  Victoria  Colliery,  Bolton,  caused  by  the  incompetence  of  the  man 
in  charge  of  the  winding-engine,  Wataon  1410-1418. 

^24.  F  F  Deepmore 
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Deepmore  Colliery  (WaleaU),  Evidence  respecting  a  boiler  explosion  at  Deepmore 
Colliery,  near  Walsall,  on  9th  February  1898,  Copley  1678-1680. 

Derrick  Cranes.  Particular  care  taken  by  owners  of  derrick  cranes  to  employ  reliable 
men,  Copley  1787-1790. 

Dock  Enfiginea,  Explanation  that  witness,  in  objecting  to  the  Bill,  gives  evidence  on 
behalf  of  several  dock  companies  besides  his  own,  and  submits  that  it  is  safe  to  trust 
employers  with  the  appointment  of  competent  men,  certificates  not  being  a  proper 

test    of    competency,  Lyster  2466-2474    2517-2621 Insignificance   of  the    nsk 

attached  to  the  working  of  dock  engines  generally ;  extremely  few  accidents  in  witness" 
thirty  years'  experience,  ib,  2466.  2467.  2475,  2522-2525. 

See  also  Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board,        Mersey  Docks  and  Harbov/r  Boa/rd. 

Domestic  Boilers,    See  Boilers, 

Don  CuUery  Works,  Explanations  in  connection  with  an  explosion  at  the  Don  Cutlery 
Works  (Sheffield);  reference  also  to  several  other  explosions,  Copley  1669-1680, 
Howell  2622-2628.  2711-2719.  2735-2742. 

Paper  submitted  by  Mr.  Howell  containing  information  in  detail  respecting  the 
explosion  of  a  boiler  at  Messrs.  Southern  and  Richardson's  Don  Cutlery  Works, 
Sheffield,  on  1st  November  1899,  App,  206-212. 

Draft  Special  Report,     As  proposed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Specixxl  Rep- 
ix,  X ^Adoption  thereof,  subject  to  some  amendments,  ib.  x-xiii. 

Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board,  Communications  from  the  Dublin  Port  and  Docks 
Board  in  July  1901,  urging  that  harbour  and  docks  should  be  excluded  from  the 
operation  of  the  Bill,  App,  215. — See  also  Ireland, 

Durham  County  Colliery  En^in^emen  and  Boiler-Minders*  Association,  Representation 
by  witness  of  this  Association,  which  has  over  2,000  members,  Lambton  1128-1131. 

1134-1143.    1155-1166.    1185-1188 Views  of  the  Association  and  of  witness  in 

favour  of  the  BiU  and  of  the  proposed  system  of  certificates,  ib,  1182.  et  sea, 

Efforts  of  the  Association  to  insure  proper  training  on  the  part  of  its  members ;  steps 
taken  in  respect  of  members  who  are  disqualified  by  drunkenness  or  failiu-e  to  discharge 

their   duties    satisfactorily,  ib.  1134-1138.   1161-1164.    1197-1201.    1265,   1266 

Superior  competence  of  the  men  qualified  by  the  Association,  ib,  1197-1201.  1206- 
1210. See  also  Certificates,        Mines  and  Collieries, 

Dykes,  Chq/rles  Robert,  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness,  who  is  General  Manager  and 
Secretary  of  the  Rochdale  Canal  Company,  submits  explanations  respecting  the  route 
followed  by  the  canal,  833-835. — ^Witness  is  also  a  Member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Canal  Association,  which  comprises  thirty-one  canal  companies  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  836-838.  891,  892. 

Information  respecting  the  various  uses  for  steam  enrines  by  canal  companies; 
distinction  between  carrying  canal  companies  and  those  wnich  are  non-carriers,  839- 
846. — ^Duties  and  responsibuities  of  those  in  charge  of  boilers  used  by  canal  companies, 
846-848.  852,  853.  940-950. — Contention  that  the  granting  of  certificates  would  limit 
the  area  of  selection  and  thereby  embarrass  the  canal  trade,  846-850.  854-858.  925- 
932. 

Freedom  from  accidents  on  the  part  of  the  Rochdale  Company,  851.  897-901 

Opinion  that  holders  of  certificates  of  competence  for  managing  boilers  would  not  care 
to  imdertake  other  duties,  854-858.  869^88.  892-897.  933-935.— Importance  of 
preventing  the  sHghtest  hindrance  to  the  canal  trade,  having  regard  to  the  keen 
competition  with  railways,  859-864.  970-977. 

Exemption  of  boilers  and  engines  used  by  railway  companies ;  explanation  that  some 

of  the  canals,  being  owned  bj  railway  companies,  would  also  be  exempt,  859-861 

Control  exercised  by  Lloyd's  and  the  Board  of  Trade  over  canal  companies,  865-868 — 
— ^Argument  that  canal  companies  have  a  just  claim  to  be  exempted,  inasmuch  as 
agricultural  and  railway  boders  are  exempted,  884-890.  918-924.  936-939.  970  et 
seq. 

Contention  that  certificates  are  no  criterion  of  moral  qualification  or  superior  know- 
ledge, 902-911.  967-969 Explanation  that  witness  has  no  fear  that  the  proposed 

system  would  increase  the  power  of  trade  unions,  912-918.  954-959 ^Non-objection 

to  anyone  obtaining  a  certificate  in  his  own  interest,  940-953.  960-966. 

Suggestion  that  the  holding  of  certificates  of  different  value  would  create  unfair 

distinctions  as  regards  competence,  978-986 Periodical  inspection  of  the  boilers  of 

the  Rochdale  Canal  by  insurance  companies,  987-991 Care  taken  by  the  company 

to  place  reliable  men  in  charge  of  the  engines  and  boilers,  992-994. 

JEUis, 
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Ellis,  Thomas  Batcliffe,  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness,  who  is  a  Solicitor  i)ractising 
at  Wigan  and  in  London,  is  Secretary  to  the  Mining  Association  of  Great  Britain  ana 
the  South  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Coal  Association,  2204,  2205.  2255,  2256.  2315, 

2316 He  represents  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Mining  Association,  which  was 

established  in  1854  in  the  interests  of  mine  owners,  2205-2208.  2385-2387.  2439. 

Evidence  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act  of  1887  on  the  working 
of  coal  mines ;  quotations  from  various  clauses  concerning  the  duties  of  enginemen  ana 

boiler-minders,  2209-2211.  2388-2395 Qualifications  necessary  on  the  part  of  those 

in  charge  of  winding  engines ;   explanation  that  the  duties  of  boiler-minders  at  a 

colliery  are  comparatively  unimportant,  2212-2215.  2388-2400 Responsibility  of 

colliery  owners  and  managers  as  regards  the  employment  of  competent  men,  2216- 
2219.  2388-2406.  2413,  2414. 

Conclusions  to  the  effect  that  the  scheme  of  mining  legislation  described  by  witness 

has  worked  very  well,  2218-2221.  2325  et  sea. Letter  from  the  Wigan  Coal  and 

Iron  Company,  aescribing  the  system  adopted  by  them  in  order  to  secure  competent 
men ;  opinion  that  this  system,  which  is  m  general  force,  is  all  sufficient,  2222,  2223. 

2401-2406 Information  in  detail  respecting  over-winding  accidents  in  the  United 

Kingdom  since  1895 ;  quotations  hereon  from  the  inspectors'  reports,  2224-2243. 
2415,  2416. 

Particulars  of  a  fatal  over-winding  accident  at  the   West  Leigh  Colliery  on  20th 
February    1896,    and     another     at    the    Merthyr    (Glamorgan)  Colliery    in    1897; 

2224-2230 Extreme  rarity  of  accidents  considering  the  immense  number  of  mine 

workers ;  explanation  that  in  1900  about  156  million  persons  were  lowered  and  raised 

from  the  mines,  2224-2243.  2308-2312 Rarity  and  insignificance  of  accidents  to 

haulage,  fan,  or  pumping  engines,  2244 ^Belief  that  very  few  accidents  to  colliery 

boilers  are  due  to  negligence,  2245. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusions  of  witness  strongly  against  the  Bill ;    objection  to  the 
exclusion  of  railway  engines  if  colliery  engines  are  not  also  exempt,  2246-2254.  2267 

et  seq. Absence  of  any  statement  m  the  Bill  as  to  when  a  certificate  must  be  obtained; 

considerable  difficulty  in  the  application  of  the  BiU,  2246-2248 Suggestion  that 

different  classes  of  work  require  different  certificates ;  objection  to  the  idea  of  service 
certificates,  which  prove  neither  character  nor  competence,  2248-2250.  2267-2296. 
2377-2380. 

Opinion  that  the  Bill  should  enable  owners  to  employ  uncertificated  men  under 

speciat  circumstances  and  for  limited  periods,   2251,  2252 Regulations  of  the 

different  mining  associations  concerning  the  training  and  qualifications  of  enginemen, 

2253,  2254 J]vidence  to  the  effect  that  the  Bill  might  result  in  a  combination  which 

would  have  power  to  prevent  owners  having  access  to  their  mines,  2254.  2300-2308. 
2325,  2326.  2338  et  seq. 

Experience  of  witness  with  regard  to  cases  of  mine  managers  being  fined  for  offences 
against'  the  Act ;  explanation,  however,  that  witness  has  disagreed  with  the  decisions  of 

tne  magistrates,  2256-2261 Reference  to  the  Loanhead  Colliery  accident,  as  bearing 

upon  the  question  of  incompetent  employ^;   belief  that  no  owner  or  certificated 

manager  would  willingly  employ  incompetent  men,  2262-2266 Impossibility  of 

testing  qualifications  for  engine- winding  by  examinations  as  to  technical  knowledge ; 
necessity  under  the  Bill  for  a  first-class  certificate  for  an  engine-winder,  2267-2282. 

Contention  that  the  Bill  would  mean  the  displacing  of  men  with  practical  training 

for  those  capable  of  passing  a  theoretical  examination,  2267-2295.  2325,  2326 

Opinion  strongly  against  the  whole  system  of  examination  proposed  by  the  Bill ;  belief 
tiiat  no  amendment  could  make  the  Bill  desirable,  2267-2295.  2348-2352 Conten- 
tion that  the  granting  of  certificates  would  limit  the  area  of  selection  and  create  serious 
difficulties  in  the  event  of  strikes,  2296,  2297.  2300-2308.  2825,  2326.  2333  et  seq. 

Personal  experience  to  the  effect  that  the  mine  managers  in  Lancashire  have  no 

complaints  to  make  as  to  enginemen  not  having  certificates,  2313,  2314 -Opposition 

of  the  Mining  Association  ot  Great  Britain  to  the  Compensation  for  Accidents  Bill,  and 

the  Employers  Liability  BiU,   2315-2324 Objections  of  the  Association  to  the 

proposed  Bill,  chiefly  because  the  present  system  is  perfectly  satisfactory  as  regards 
safety,  2325  et  seq. 

Importance  of  leaving  managers  unfettered  in  the  selection  of  their  men,  2325, 

2326 Absence  of  personal  knowledge  on  the  part  of  witness  as  to  whether  miners 

generally  outside  Lancashire  are  m  favour  of  the  BUI,  2327-2332.  2381-2384-— 
Admission  that  the  chief  sufferers  from  accidents  are  the  injured;  serious  position, 
however,  of  the  owners  and  managers  of  the  collieries,  2353-2357. 

0.24.  F  F  2  Reference 
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Reference  to  a  strike  of  enrine-winders  which  occurred  at  the  coUiery  of  Richard 
Evans  &  Co.,  Limited,  of  Hayoock,  in  1899 ;  explanation  that  if  certificates  had  been 
necessary  for  those  who  replaced  the  strikers,  all  work  at  the  colliery  must  have 

stopped,  2373-2376 ^Duties  and  responsibilities  of  Government  inspectors;  opinion 

that  an  inspector  would  hardly  prosecute  a  coal  owner  because  an  jengineman  was 

incompetent,  2407-2412 ^Non-objection   to   anyone  obtaining  a  certificate  in  his 

own  interests ;  opinion  that  5a,  for  a  certificate  would  not  be  felt  as  a  burden,  2420- 
2422. 

Particulars  respecting  the  alleged  over-winding  accidents  at  the  Haydock  Colliery ; 

contention  that  only  one  accident  was  at  all  serious,  2423-2430 -Comment  upon 

the  effect  of  the  Bill  on  locomotive  drivers  of  railway  companies  who  go  to  work 
engines  in  collieries,  2431-2437. 

Statement  to  the  effect  that    the    Northumberland    and    Durham    Coalowners' 

Association  does  not  approve  of  the  Bill,  2438 ^Facilities  afforded  to  collieries  tor 

the  training  of  colliery  managers,  2444,2446 Objection  to  the  Board  of  Trade 

having  authority  under  the  Bill;  preference  for  the  Home  OflSce,  2446. 

[Second   Examination.]— Explanation    in   connection  with  documentary  evidence 
repecting  the  number  of  over- winding  accidents,  fiital  and  otherwise,  from  1896  to 

1900 ;  reference  hereon  to  Mr.  Brace's  evidence  on  the  subject,  3137-3140 Respon* 

sibility  of  mine  managers  as  regards  employing  competent  men ;  certification  of  mine 

managers  by  means  of  examinations,  3141-3145 Non-objection  to  certificates  of 

competency;  complaint,  however,  that  under  the  Bill  only  holders  of  certificates 
may  be  employed,  3146-3156. 

Employ  era.    See  Owners  and  Employers,      ,  Responsibility. 

Engineering  Contractors  (Metropolis),    Evidence  to  the  effect  that  engineering  contractors 

use    every  precaution   to    prevent    accidents.   Shepherd  2975-2977 Evidence    in 

detail  respecting  the  usual  methods  of  engineering  contractors  as  regards  the  employ- 
ment of  competent  men;  opinion  in  favour  of  Mr.  Brunei's  system  and  theories, 
ib,  3086-3114. 

Engineering  Works.  Witness,  who  is  Managirig  Director  of  Vickers,  Sons,  and  Maxim 
limited,  who  employ  over  18,000  hands  in  Eo^land ;  is  also  a  director  of  the  Park 
Steel  and  Iron  Company,  Limited,  of  Rothernam,  and  represents  the  Engineering 

[  Employers*  Federation  as  Vice-President,  Vickers  3157-3160.  3167-3169.  3197.  3365, 
3366. 

Conclusions  strongly  against  the  Bill  as  useless  and  as  tending  to  hamper  employers 
by  limiting  the  area  of  selection,  Vickers  3161,  3162.  3166.  3170-3172.  3201-3205. 

3209  et  seq, Objection  to  the  inclusion  of  engineering  employers,  when  railway 

companies  and  farmers  are  exempt ;  contention  that  the  former  devote  fully  as  much 
care  to  the  selection  of  competent  men  as  railway  companies  do,  and  more  than 
agricultural  employers,  ife.  3165.  3232.  3325.  3385-3395. 

Representation  that  compulsory  certification  for  everything  above  five  horse-power 
means,  with  engineering  employers,  that  nothing  but  first-class  certificate  holders 

can    be    employed,    Vickers   3165.  3172-3175 Information  respecting  the  ^;reat 

variety    of  machines    and  engines  at  witness*  works ;    employment  of  100  boilers, 

lb,  3187-3191 Statement  to  the  effect  that  in  twenty-two  years  there  have  been  no 

accidents  with  fixed  engines  at  the  works,  or  none  that  have  caused  personal  injury, 
ib,  3192-3196.  3322-3324. 

Method  of  appointment  and  promotion  prevailing  at  the  works  of  witness*  firm, 

Vickers  3206-3208.    3368-3377 Details  as   to  the  rate  of  wages  paid  by  the 

Company,  ib.  3224-3228 Fear  of  witness  that  there  would  not  be  a  sufficient 

number  of  applicants  for  certificates ;  absence  of  necessity  for  certificated  men,  ib. 
3252-3272. 

Explanation  that  witness'  company  is  under  the  Factory  Employers'  Liability  and 
Workmen's  Compensation  Acts,  Vickers  3326-332&^— Belief  that  compliance  with 
the  Bill  would  disorganise  the  company's  works ;  contention  that  numbers  of  skilled 

workmen  would  greatlj  object  to  examinations,  verbal  or  otherwise,  ib,  3329-3867 

Opinion  that  the  holdmg  of  a  certificate  would  have  no  real  weight  with  employers ; 
explanation  that  a  certificate  holder  is  not  paid  higher  wages  by  witness'  company, 
payment  depending  on  actual  work  only,  i&.  3340-3351. 

Engines.  Comparison  in  detail  between  the  various  types  and  sizes  of  erjginea;,  effect 
of  electricity  in  reducing  the  number  of  engines  and  increasing  their  size.  Price 
672-678. l^ee  also  ,the  Headings  generally  throuahou*  the  Index, 

Examinations 
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Examinations  (Certificates): 

Contention  that  an  examination  is  no  criterion  of  usefiil  knowledge ;  superiority  of 

practical  experience,  HUler  228-258.  337-350 ^Futility  of   the  test    of   fitness 

proposed  by  the  Bill ;   impossibility  of  the  Secretary  of  State  judging  feirlv  as  to 

rJifications  by  means  of  testimonials,  Price  679-682.  690-705.  799-801 Opinion 
t  a  great  part  of  the  examination  set  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  a  sea  certificate  is 
useless,  ib.  723-727. 

r 

Consideration  of  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  ensuring,  periodically,  that  certificated 

men  still  possess  the  necessary  qualifications,  Watson  1448-1455 Suggestion  as  to 

the  best  kmd  of  examination  for  those  desiring  certificates,  ib.  1458-1464 Absolute 

necessity  of  examinations  as  to  competency  and  proof  as  to  good  character,  Forahaw 

1525-1531. 

.  • 

.  Belief  that  the  work  necessary  for  passing  an  examination  would  improve  the 

mental  qualities,  Copley  1745-1748.  1762-1768.  1867-1873 Opinion  that  once  in 

every  five  years  a  holder  of  a  certificate  under  the  Bill  should  be  called  upon  to  show 

his  qualifications,  ib.  1780-1786 Desirability  of  special  examinations  for  special 

boUers,  ib.  1817, 1818.  1871-1873. 

Information  respecting  the  examination  by  means  of  which  witness  obtained  his 
certificate ;  opinion  strongly  in  favour  of  certificating  enginemen  and  boiler-minders 

after  examination,    Oreea    1917-1926.    1929.    1950-1959 Belief  that    the    work 

necessary  for  passing  examinations  would  have  the  effect  of  improving  the  mental 

qualities,  and  making  the  men  more  reliable  in  case  of  emergency,  ih.  1993,  1994 

Suggestions  as  to  the  most  useful  kind  of  examination,  verbal  and  otherwise,  for 
enginemen  and  boilermen,  ib.  1999-2006. 

Impossibility  of  testing  qualifications  for  engine-winding  by  examinations  as  to 
technical  knowledge ;  necessity  under  the  Bill  for  a  first-class  certificate  for  an  engine- 
winder,  Ellis  2267-2282 Opinions  strongly  against  the  whole  system  of  examina- 
tions proposed  by  the  Bill ;  belief  that  no  amendment  could  make  the  Bill  desirable, 
ib.  2267-2295.  2348-2352. 

Grounds   for  opinion  strongly  against  the  proposed  method  of  examination  and 

certification,  Vickers  3165,  3166.  3172-3186.  3201-3205.  3288  et  seq. Belief  that 

the  proposed  examinations  would  be  imreasonably  severe,  ib.  3176-3186 Evidence 

to  the  effect  that  only  a  few  high-class  engineers  employed  by  witness'  company  have 
passed  examination,  and  obtained  certificates ;  opinion  that  certificates  are  not  definite 
proof  of  competence,  ib.  3215-3223. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  best  system  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to  examinations  for 
certificates ;  opinion  strongly  in  favour  of  examinations  and  the  consequent  education, 

Cunynghame  3444-3451.  3455-3457.  3462-3471.  3474  et  seq. Representation  that 

witness  only  proposes  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  practicability  of  conducting  examina- 
tions if  required  by  Act  of  Parliament,  ib.  3462-3471.  3541,  3542 Evidence  con- 
cerning the  means  necessary  under  the  Bill  for  obtaining  information  as  to  a  man's 

nerve,  character,  and  general  ability,  ib.  3474-3480 Admission  that  an  examination 

would  be  a  hardship  to  many  men ;  opinion  that  this  should  not  be  regarded  as  > 
serious  obstacle  to  the  Bill,  ib.  3498-3523. 

Conclusion  of  the  Committee  that  an  examination,  if  it  were  to  be  any  real  test  of 
efficiency,  would  need  to  include  practical  demonstration  before  experienced  examiners. 

Special  Rep.  iv. ^Disadvantage  inasmuch  as  the  only  test  which  any  Government 

examination  could  give  would  be  limited  to  technical  qualifications,  ib» 

.    See  also  Certificates.        Qxvalifications, 

Exemptions.    Objection  to  the  exclusion  of  agricultural  boilers  from  the  Bill ;  that  is. 

if  it  is  decided  to  pass  the  Bill,  Carey  16.  19.  28-30;  Price  802-808 Evidence  as  to 

the  reasons  why  railway  and  agricultural  engines  and  boilers  were  exempted  from 
the  present  Bill,  as  well  as  steamships,  Charlton  1272-1274.  1279.  1289 Non- 
objection to  exempting  railway  locomotives  and  agricultural  and  steamship  boilers. 
Waison  1388-1390. 

Objection  to  exemptions  if  they  can  be  avoided,  witness  advocating  the  provisions 

generally  of  the  Bill   Rovxirth  1622-1631 Ground  for  the  conclusions  of  witness 

strongly  against  the  Bill;  objection  to  the  exclusion  of  railway  engines  if  coUieiy 
engines  are  not  also  exempt,  Ellis  2246-2254.  2267  et  seq. 

Explanation  that  at  present  home  trade  cargo  vessels  and  vessels  plying  on  lakes, 
canals,  or  rivers  are  not  compelled  to  have  certificated  engineers;  reasons  for  th:\s 
exemption,  HoweU  2t)32-2634.  2650,  2651.  2659-2663. 

Objection  to  the  exemption  of  agricultural  or  any  other  engines,  Brace  2784-278H 

Strong  objection  to  the  exemptions  under  the  Bill,  if  the  Bill  is  at  all  necessarv. 

Shepherd  2971-2974.  2978-2980.  8134-3136 Evidence  to  the  effect  that  contrac- 
tors' and  agricultural  engines  are  not  under  careful  supervision ;  opinion,  however,  that 
compulsory  certification  is  also  unnecessary  in  these  cases,  Vickers  3378-3385. 

Exemption 
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Exempt  ions — continued. 

Exemption  specially  claimed  from  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  by  the  gas  and  water 
companies,  the  dock  and  harbour  boards  and  the  canal  authorities,  Special  Rep.  v. 

See  also  CaTial  Companies.         Dock  Engines.         Gas  Companies.         Watet*  Com 
panies.         AgricuLtwral  Boilers.         Building  Trade.        Canals.  Oas  Com 

panies.        Engineering  Works.         Water  Companies  (Metropolis). 

Explosions.     See  Accidents  and  Explosions.        Boilers.        Certificates. 


F. 

Factory  Accidents.  Antiquated  nature  of  the  Factory  Act,  which  causes  great  difficulty 
as  to  statistics  and  the  means  of  obtaining  them ;  statement  to  the  effect  that  77,975 
factory  accidents  of  all  kinds  occurred  in  1900,  and  there  has  recently  been  a  slight 

increase,    Cunynghame    3412-3416.    3451-3454.    3530-3532 Evidence    in    detail 

respecting  recent  factory  accidents,  fatal  and  otherwise,  and  their  causes ;  witness  hands 
in  a  return  relating  to  the  fifteen  fatal  accidents  in  1900 ;  ib.  3417-3435.  3524-3527 
3531. 

Explanation  that  there  about  95,000  factories  in  the  United  Kingdom,  each  having 
at  least  one  engine  and  a  boiler ;  many  more  in  numerous  instances  where  the  works 

are  large,    Cunynghame   3436-3443 ^Information  as   to   the  different  classes  of 

engines  used  in  factories,  ib.  3438-3443. 

Return  submitted  by  Mr.  Cunynghame,  containing  certain  particulars  of  accidents, 
whether  fatal  or  non-fatal,  at  various  works  under  the  Factory  Acts,  caused  by 
.explosion  or  escape  of  steam  or  gas  in  connection  with  boilers  and  steam  engines 
during  the  year  1900,  Ap2y.  196-205. 

See  also  Accidents  and  Explosions. 

Federation  of  Shipbuilding  Employers.  Periodical  inspection  of  the  boilers  used  by  the 
Federation ;    examination   both    by  themselves    and    insurance  associations.  Price 

660-663.  666-669 Satisfitctory  results  from   the  course  adopted,  showing  great 

freedom  from  accidents,  ib,  660-663.  666-669.  672-674 Explanations  in  connection 

mth  documentary  evidence,  to  the  effect  that  the  Federation  considers  that  the  Bill  is 
quite  unnecessary  and  would  do  much  to  destroy  the  present  sense  of  responsibility,  ib. 
664-666.  679  et  seq. 

Fees  {GeHificates).  Opinion  that  2s.  Qd.  or  58.  tor  a  certificate  would  not  be  regarded  as 
a  burden,  Copley  1819-1821 Contention  that  a  charge  of  2^.  6d.  or  5«.  for  a  certifi- 
cate would  not  be  felt  as  a  burden;   general  advantages  of  granting  certificates, 

Richardson  2170-2179 Non  objection  to  anyone  obtaining  a  certificate  in  his  own 

interests;  opinion  hereon  that  bs.  for  a  certificate  would  not  oe  felt  as  a  bxirden,  Ellis 
2420-2422. 

Statement  submitted  by  Mr.  Howell  showing  the  amount  of  fees  received  in  each  of 
the  last  ten  years  in  respect  of  examinations  for  engineers'  certificates,  App.  213. 

Foreign  Countries.  Information  concerning  boiler  regulations  in  foreign  countries; 
/statement  to  the  effect  that  certificates  of  competence  are  required  in  Germany  and 
Belgium  from  drivers  of  locomotives,  and  in  Portugal  from  drivers  of  steamboats  and 

locomotives,  HiUer  212-222.    271-291.    351-372 Inability  to  name    any   large 

industrial  country  which  has  a  general  law  regarding  certificates  for  boiler  attendants, 
ib.  271-283. 

Forshaiv,  Mr.  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  is  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Lanca- 
shire Enginemen  and  Boilermen's  Federation,  1482. 

Agreement  generally  with  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Watson ;  explanation,  however,  that 
witness  does  not  consider  all  the  members  of  the  Federation  competent,  or  able  to  pass 

an  examination  on  technical  knowledge,  1483-1486.  1491.  1508-1510 Reference  to 

cases  of  dnmkenness  where  members  nave  been  turned  out  of  the  Federation,  1487- 

1490.  1495, 1496 Opinion  that  employers  should  be  free  to  make  inquiries  as  to  a 

man's  fitness  to  continue  holding  a  certificate,  1491-1494.  1497-1500.  1505-1507. 

Conclusion  that  the  granting  of  certificates  would  not  in  any  way  harass  trade,  but 

would    reduce    the    possibility    of   accidents,    1497-1504.    1532-1538 Particular 

reference  to  overwinding  accidents  caused  by  incompetence  on  the  part  of  those  in 
charge;  complaint  that  mvouritism  often  gets  incompetent  men  into  the  position  of 
winders,  1509-1524. 

Absolute  necessity  of  examinations  as  to  competency  and  proof  as  to  good  character, 

1525-1531 ^Account  of  an  interview  with  Mr.  Hall,  Inspector  of  Mines;  opinion 

strongly  against  the  rule  which  says  an  accident  must  occur  before  incompetence  is 
proved,  1539. 
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G. 

Gas  Companies,  Letter  from  Mr.  Livesey,  dated  8th  July  1901,  urging  on  the  part  of  the 
South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  that  gas  undertakings  (as  welTas  water  companies) 
should  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill,  App.  217. 

Olasshougldon  Colliery  (York),  *  Particulars  with  reference  to  an  accident  which  occurred 
at  Glasshouffhton  Colhery,  Yorkshire,  on  31st  January  last,  owing  to  the  incompetency 
oi  the  man  m  charge  of  tne  winding-engine,  Carter  1694-1620. 

Green,  John  Robert.  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — ^Varied  experience  of  witness  with 
r^ard  to  machinery  of  afi  kinds ;  explanation  that  he  gives  evidence  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Union  of  Enginemen,  Cranemen,  and  Boilermen  of  Great  Britain,  1883-1893. 
1927, 1928.  2028,  2029. 

InsuflSciency  of  examination  of  boilers  once  a  year,   1894-1898.    1945-1949 

Representation  that  special  knowledge  and  attention  are  required  on  the  part  of  boiler 

attendants,  1894-1916 Detailed  account  of  the  varied  experiences  of  witness  with 

regard  to  deterioration  of  boilers,  showing  the  great  necessity  of  having  competent, 
men  in  charge,  1894-1916.  1950-1954. 

Information  respecting  the  examination  by  means  of  which  witness  obtained  his 
certificate ;  opinion  strongly  in  favour  of  certificating  enginemen  and  boiler-minders, 

1917-1926.  1929.  1950-1959 Opinion  that  the  examination  of  boilers  by  insurance 

inspectors  is  not  always  sufficient ;  details  as  to  the  general  practice  of  inspectors  here- 
on, 1930-1949.  1980 Personal  experience  that  msurance  inspectors  show  proper 

respect  for  those  in  charge  of  boilers,  1956-1959. 

Resolution  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  in  favour  of  the  Bill ;  influence  of  the 

members  of  witness'  Association  in  brmging  about  such  resolution,  1960-1963 

Opinion  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Bill ;  belief  that  it  would  not  harass  trade  in  any  way, 

1964-1979 Contention  that  the  granting  of  certificates  would  not  limit  the  area  of 

selection,  except  perhaps  at  first,  1969, 1970. 

Representation  that  if  competent  certificated  men  were  employed    the    smoke 

nuisance  might  be  considerably  abated,  and  the  coal  biUs  reduced,  1973-1979 

Particulars  with  reference  to  a  boiler  explosion  which  occurred  in  November  1899,  at 
Southern  and  Richardson's  Works,  Sheffield ;  opinion  that  it  was  due  to  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  attendant,  1980-1992. 

Belief  that  the  work  necessary  for  nassing  examinations  would  have  the  effect  of 
improving    the  mental  qualities  ana  maMn^  the  men  more  reliable  in  cases  of 

emergency,  1993, 1994 Explanation  that  tne  Association  represented  by  witness 

.    has  been  agitating  for  the  present  Bill  since  1876 ;  origin  of  such  agitation,  1995-1998 

Suggestions  as  to  the  most  useful  kind  of  examination,  verbal  and  otherwise,  for 

enginemen  and  boilermen,  1999-2006. 

Opinion  that  traction  engines  are  often  worked  by  incompetent  men ;  explanation 
that  witness  had  no  hand  in  excluding  agricultural  engines  from  the  Bill,  2007-2016. 

2030, 2031 Preference  for  Government  officials  as  inspectors  of  mines  machinery; 

responsibility  of  mine  managers  imder  the  Mines  Act,  2017-2024 — -Statement  to 
the  effect  that  witness  has  had  no  experience  of  collieries  for  twenty  or  thirty  vears, 
2017-2024.  2028,  2029. 

Efforts  of  the  leaders  of  witness'  society  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  their  fellow 

members,  2025 Explanation  that  men  for  taking  charge  of  the  more  powerful  plant. 

of  to-day  are  sufficiently  easy  to  obtain,  2026,  2027. 


H. 

HarthiU  Explosion  (Linlithgow).  Details  respecting  a  boiler  explosion  which  occurred 
at  Harthill,  Linlithgowshire,  in  March  1879 ;  opinion  that  it  waa  due  to  the  dangerous 
act  of  the  cleaners  in  plugging  the  steam  pipe  connecting  the  other  boilers  in  the 
range,  Anderson,  2042-2050.  2054.  2103-2110.  2132-2139  2157-2153. 

Hartley,  John  Edward.  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.)— Witness  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Hartley,  Sugden  &  Co.,  Limited,  of  Hali&x,  manufacturers  of  welded  boilers  for 
heating  and  domestic  purposes,  3563-3566.  3609. 

Explanation  that  the  firm  makes  about  10,000  boilers  a  year,  witness  believing  that 
about  200,000  domestic  boilers  would  come  under  the  Bill,  3567-3570.  357473575. 

3585,  3586.  3605-3608 Evidence  to  the  effect  that  domestic  boilers  are  not  worked 

at  high  pressures ;  their  life  is  usually  about  ten  years,  3571-3578.  3587-3588.  3606 
3608- Great  scarcity  of  accidents  with  domestic  boilers,  3579.  3612-3615.  ' 

Grounds 
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Hartley,  John  Edxvard,    (Digest  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Grounds  for  opinion  against  the  Bill,  more  especially  as  being  very  onerous  to  users 

of  domestic  boilers,  and  entireljr  unnecessary,  3580-3588.  3602  et  seq. Reasons  for 

conchiding  that  a  system  of  certificates  for  those  in  charge  of  boilers  used  in  churches, 
schools,  &c.,  would  be  very  difficult  to  work,  3589  et  seq. 

Conclusion  in  favour  of  exempting  domestic  boilers  from  the  present  Bill,  3610- 

3616.  3621 Evidence  as   to   the  different  powers   of  boilers  used  for  different 

purposes ;   explanation   that  scarcely  any  practical  knowledge  is  required  in  their 

management,  3617-3620 Statement  to  the  effect  that  witness'  firm  does  not  make 

engines,  but  only  heating  apparatus  boilers,  3622,  3623. 

Haydock  Colliery.  Reference  to  a  strike  of  engine-winders  which  occurred  at  the 
colliery  of  Richard  Evans  &  Co.,  Limited,  of  Haydock,  in  1899 ;  explanation  that 
if  certificates  had  been  necessary  for  those  who  replaced  the  strikers,  all  work  at  the 

colliery  must  have  stopped,  Ellis  2373-2376 Particulars  respecting  the  alleged 

over-Avinding  accidents  at  the  Haydock  Colliery ;  contention  that  only  one  accident 
was  at  all  serious,  ib.  2423-2430. 

Hiller,  Edward  George.  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  is  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
National  Boiler  and  General  Insurance  Company,  who  inspect  over  20,000  boilers  in 
the  United  Kmgdom,  195.  306-308. 

Opinion  as  to  the  necessary  qualifications  of  persons  in  charge  of  boilers ;  means  hy 

which  practical  experience  is  generally  gained,  196-200 Importance  of  greater 

knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  agricultural  boilers,  200.  210,  211 

Evidence  in  detail  respecting  the  various  causes  of  boiler  explosions,  201-205. 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  legislation  in  the  direction  proposed  by  the  Bill  is  not 
required,  and  that  explosions  are  due  rather  to  ordinary  carelessness  than  lack  of 

tecnnical  knowledge,  206-208.  228-258,  264  et  seq. Objection  to  the  wide  use  of  the 

term  *'  boiler,"  which  would  include  the  hot-water  boilers  of  churches  and  schools, 
208-210.  223-225.  227. 

Information  concerning  boiler  regulations  in  foreign  countries ;  statement  to  the 
effect  that  certificates  of  competence  are  required  in  Germany  and  Belgium  from 
drivers  of  locomotives,  and  in  Portugal  from  drivers  of  steamboats  and  locomotives, 
212-222.   271-291.   351-372 ^Evidence  respecting   those  foreign  countries  where 

Sersons  in  charge  of  steam  boilers  are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  a  boiler  inspector ; 
uties  and  responsibilities  of  factory  inspectors  in  foreign  countries,  212-222.  271-291. 
351-372. 

Opinion  that  motor  cars  would  probably  come  under  the  present  Bill  in  many  cases, 
226 — Non-objection  to  certificates  of  competency  provided  they  are  not  a  compulsory 
condition  of  employment ;  opinion  that  in  the  latter  event  they  would  tend  to  lessen 

the  sense  of  responsibility,  228-258.  264  et  seq. Contention  that  an  examination  is 

no  criterion  of  useful  knowledge ;  superiority  of  practical  experience,  228-258.  337- 
350. 

Explanation  that  witness  has  not  any  interest  in  preventing  the  passing  of  the  Bill ; 
belief  that  it  would  have  no  effect  in  reducing  the  premiums  charged  by  ms  Company, 

259-263.  309-320.  420,  421 Inability  to  name  any  large  industrial  country  which 

has  a  general  law  regarding  certificates  for  boiler  attendants,  271-283. 

Further  evidence  in  detail  to  the  effect  that  the  Bill  is  altogether  unnecessary,  and 
does  not  insure  competency,  273-421. 

Home  Ojffice.  Official  memorandum  handed  in  on  the  subject  before  the  Committee ; 
view  of  witness'  Department  that  legislation  should  depend  on  actual  accidents,  rather 
than  theoretical  considerations,  Cunynghavie  35. 

Contention  that  as  regards  certificates  the  Home  Office  would  have  no  proper  means 
whatever  of  ascertaining  a  man's  character  and  ability  for  work.  Sir  W.  Arrol 
2575-2586. 

Objection  to  dual  responsibility  of  the  Home  Office  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  as 

E reposed  in  the  Bill,  Howell  2653,  2654 Opinion  that  all  drafting  questions  should 
e  referred  to  the  Home  Office,  which  it  is  proposed  shall  administer  the  Bill,  ib. 
2708,  2709. 

Horse  Power.  Suggestion  that  the  term  "  nominal  horse-power  *'  in  Clause  3  of  the  Bill 
should  be  alterea  to  "  indicated  or  brake  horse-power,"  Vickers  3164,  3165. 

House  of  ConiTuons.  Various  defects  in  the  Bill,  witness  submitting  that  sufficient  care 
has  not  been  taken  to  satisfy  the  public  that  Parliament  attach  any  great  importance 
to  the  Bill,  Price  670,  671. 

Howell,  Walter  Jack.  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  is  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  Chief  of  the  Marine  Department,  which  consists  of  800  officers  of 

different 
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different  grades,  2616-2618 r-He  exj^ins  the  duties  aad  responsibilities  of  the 

Marine  Department,  which  administers  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  and  the  Boiler 
Explosion  Acts,  2619-2621. 

Documentary  evidence  and  explanation&thereon,  respecting  various  boiler  explosions 
and  their  causes ;  particulars  hereon,  within  special  reference  to  a  £ektal  accident  at 
Sheffield  in  November,  1899,  due  to  ignorance  or  neglect,  2622-2628.  2711-2719. 

2735-2742 ^feffect  of  the  Boiler  Explosions  Act  in  reducing  the  rilimber  of  accidents 

caused  by  ignorance  or  neglect,  2628-— — Information  respecting  the  staff  employed  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  administering  more  especially  the  Boiler  Explosions  Acts, 
2629-2630. 

Details  concerning  the  system  of  t^e  Marine, Department  as  regards  the  examination 
and  certification  of  marine  engineers ;   opinion  of  witness  that  the  British  marine 

ei^f^eers  are  competent  and  reliable  in  every  way,  2631-2651.  2676-2682.  2685 

Explanation  that  home  trade  cargo  vessels  and  vessels  plying  on  lakes,  canals,  or 
rivers,  are  not  compelled  to  have  certificated  engineers ;  reasons  for  this  exemption, 
2632-2634  2650,  2651.  2659-2663. 

Qualifications  essential  in  candidates  for  first  and  second-class  certificates  as  marine 
engineers ;  witness  promises  to  hand  in  a  copy  of  the  rules  as  regards  qualifications, 

2635-2641 Power  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  revise  the  decisions  of  other  authorities, 

2642-2646.  2683,  2684 ^Great  responsibility  of  marine  engineers  compared  with 

that  of  engineers  on  shore,  2648,  2649.  2664-2673. 

Correction  of  Clause  6  of  the  Bill  referring  to  regulations  made  by  the  Board  of 

Trade,  2652 Objection  to  dual  responsibility  of  the  Home  Office  and  the  Board  of 

Trade  as  proposed  m  the  Bill,  2653,  2654 Great  desirability  of  excluding  steam- 
ships from  the  Bill,  as  the  Marine  Department  already  has  a  most  effective  system  for 
securing  competency  on  the  part  of  engineers  in  the  mercantile  marine,  2655-2658. 
2726-2730. 

Witness  prefers  not  to  express  any  opinion  as  regards  exemptions  and  responsibility, 

but  to  adhere  to  facts  ana  figures,  2664-2674 Distinction  between  barges  and 

canal  boats  and  registered  steam  vessels ;  explanation  that  the  former  would  more 

properly  come  under  the  Home  Office,  2674,  2675 Apprehension  lest  the  granting 

of  certificates  might  lessen  the  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  employers,  2685- 

2695 ^Conclusion  that  only  competent  men  should  be  employed  as  boiler-minders, 

2696-2703.  270d,  2707. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  there  seems  no  reason  why  boilers  used  for  roundabouts 

at  fairs  should  be  exempt,  2704-2707 Opinion  that  all  drafting  questions  should 

be  referred  to  the  Home  Office,  which  it  is  proposed  shall  administer  the  Bill,  2708, 

[  2709 Explanation  as  to  Clause  14  of  the  Bill  with  reference  to  first  and  second 

class  certificates,  2710,  2711- Suggestion  that  every  boiler  should  be  periodically 

'  inspected  by  a  competent  man,  2715-2719. 

Opinion  strongly  in  fevour  of  certificating  marine  engineers,  in  the  interests  of 

safety,  2720-2722 Evidence  to  the  effect  that  there  should  be  no  difficulty  as  to 

the  certification  of  those  in  charge  of  land  engines  and  boilers ;  belief  that  the  area 

of  selection  would  not  be  limited,  2723-2725 ^Witness  refers  the  Committee  to  the 

Home  Office  for  statistics  of  the  number  of  boilers  and  engines  covered  by  the  Bill, 
2731,2732. 

Statement  to  the  effect  that  men  certificated  through  witness'  Department  have  not 

proved  themselves  superior  to  uncertificated  men,  2733,  2734 Correction  of  certain 

.  evidence  given  by  previous  witnesses;    representation    that    the   Board   of  Trade 
certificates  cannot  be  obtained  by  "  cram  "  but  only  after  positive  proof  of  competence 

has  been  given,  2743-2751 Correction  also  of  statement  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 

Bryce  received  a  deputation  in  1895,  and  made  various  promises,  27^9-2751. 

Hunter,  WiMiam  Henry,    (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  is  Chief  Engineer  to  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company,  1070, 1071. 

Explanation  that  the  undertaking,  which  includes  the  Bridgwater  Canal,  has  250 

boilers  in  use,  1072-1074 Opinion  strongly  against  the  Bill  as  tending  to  divide 

responsibility  and  augment  the  labours  of  the  officers  of  public  companies,  1075,  1076. 
1114-1116 ^Fear  that  the  Bill  would  cause  enginemen  and  stokers  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  close  guild  or  corporation,  1077. 

Complaint  that  the  granting  of  certificates  would  limit  the  area  of  selection; 
methods  adopted  by  witness'  company  to  secure  competent  men,  1077,  1078.  1088- 

1093.  1100.  1119-1125 Duties  and  responsibilities  of  those  in  charge  of  the  boilers 

and  engines  used  by  the  company,   10/7.   1119-1125 Valueless  nature  of  the 

certificates  proposed  by  the  Bill ;  contention  that  certificates  are  no  proof  of  moral 
qualifications  or  supenor  competence,  1077-1113.  1118-1125. 

0.24.  Go  BeUef 
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Hunter,  WiUiam  Henry    (Digest  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Belief  that  theprdposed  system  would  not  in  any  way  add  to  the  safety  of  the 

EubUe,  1087 Opinion  strongly  in  £a.YOur  of  exempting  canal  and  dock  companies 
•om  the  BiU,  1101-1103. 1126, 1127. 

Huaforth  and  Trimdon  OoUieries.  Particular  reference  to  two  serious  accidents  at 
Husforth  Colliery  and  Trimdon  Colliery  respectively,  caused  by  the  undetected 
deterioration  of  ^Iboiler,  Lamhtmi  1167-1180.  1215-1220. 


Illinois,    Paper  explanatoiy  of  the  state  of  the  law  as  to  coal  mines,  App,  193. 

Inspectimi,    Examination  of  coUiery  boilers  by  insurance  inspectors  about  three  times 

a    year;    insufficiency  of   such    examination,  Lamhton  1189-1191.   1230-1232 

Approval  of  the  surprise  visits  made  by  insurance  inspectors  in  the  case  of  collieries, 

Cttarltcn  1356-1369 Contention  that  a  good  engineman  knows  his  boiler  as  well  as- 

an  inspector,  Copley  1673-1684. 1702-1704. 1749-1751. 1826-1838. 1866 Suggestion 

that  an  inspector  should  always  be  assisted  by  a  practical  man  thoroughly  acquainted 

with  the  boiler,  ib.  1769-1779.  1826-1838.  1866 Assents  to  the  suggestion  that 

explosions  occur  less  frequently  with  inspected  boilers  than  with  those  which  are 
uninspected,  ii>.  1876-1879. 

Insufficiency  of  examination  of  boilers  once  a  year,  Green  1894-1898.  1948, 1949 

Opinion  that  the  examination  of  boilers  by  insurance  inspectors  is  not  always  sufficient ; 

details  as  to  the  general  practice  of  inspectors  hereon,  ib,  1930-1949.  1980 Personal 

experience  that  insurance  inspectors  show  proper  respect  for  those  in  charge  of  boilers, 

ib.  1955-1959 Preference  for  Government  officials  as  inspectors  of  mines  machinery; 

responsibility  of  mine  managers  imder  the  Mines  Act,  ib.  2017-2024. 

Duties  and  responsibilities  of  Government  inspectors;  opinion  that  an  inspector 
would  hardly  prosecute  a  coal  owner  because  an  engineman  was  incompetent,  Ellis 
2407-2412— —Suggestion  that  every  boiler  should  be  periodically  inspected  by  a  com- 

Setent  man,  Howell  2715-2719 Opinion    that    agricultiu*al  engines    and    small 
omestic  engines  should  be  subject  to  periodical  inspection,  Brace  2870-2876. 

Insv/rance  Companies.  See  Inspection,  National  Boiler  and  General  InawraTice 
Company. 

Ireland.  Representation  by  witness  of  the  Irish  Trades  Union  Congress,  which  embraces 
about  70,000  operatives  in  Ireland ;  quotation  of  various  resolutions  of  the  Congress  in 
favour  of  a  Bill  for  certificating  enginemen  and  boiler  minders,  RicJuirdson  2157-2161. 

2170 Explanation  that  the  necessity  for  legislation  in  Ireland  has  been  proved  by 

actual  accidents ;  opinion  of  the  Congress  that  all  factory  boilers  should  be  includea, 
ib.  2162-2165. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  in  Ireland  the  Enginemen  and  Boilermen's  Society  have 

long  agitated  for  such  a  Bill  as  the  present,  Michardson  2166,  2167 Reference  to 

cases  of  men  in  Dublin  institutions  being  removed  for  incompetence,  ib.  2168,  2169. 

2189-2196 Facilities  in  Ireland  for  qualifying  a  man  to  compete  for  a  certificate ; 

belief  that  if  the  Bill  were  passed  the  technical  schools  would  be  better  attended,  ib. 
2180-2188. 

Complaint  that  many  incompetent  men  are  employed  in  the  institutions  of  Dublin 
to  manage  generating  plant,  RicJiardson  2189-2197 — —Explanation  that  the 
Stationary  Engine  Drivers  society  in  Dublin  numbers  about  150  competent  members; 
belief  that  the  granting  of  certificates"  would  increase  the  number  of  members,  it. 
2197-2203. 

L. 

Lamhton,  William  H,  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — ^Witness  appears  as  secretary  to  the 
Durham  County  Colliery  Enginemen's  and  Boiler  Minders*  Association,  which  has 
over  2,000  members,  1128-1131.  1134-1143.  1155-1166.  1185-1188. 

Evidence  respecting  the  origin  of  the  present  Bill ;  instrumentality  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Enginemen's  and  Boiler  Minders*  Association  and  the  Trades  Union 

Confess,  1132,  1133.  1181-1184 ^Reference  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  con- 

cenung  the  number  and  the  causes  of  boiler  explosions  in  past  years ;  opinion  that 
many  would  have  been  prevented  if  properly  qualified  men  had  been  in  charge,  1133 
1134.  1167-1180. 

Complaints  received  from  time  to  time  by  the  National  Federation  of  Enginemen  as 
to  the  incompetency  of  those  placed  in  charge  of  boilers,  1133-1135.  1181-1184 — ^ — 
Efforts  of  witness'  association  to  insure  proper  training  on  the  part  of  its  members ; 

steps 
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steps  taken  in  respect  of  members  who  are  disqualified  by  dnmkenness  or  failure  to 

discharge  their  duties,  1134-1138. 1161-1164.  1197-1201.  1265, 1266 Opimon  that 

a  man  requires  three  or  four  years'  training  to  render  him  fit  to  manage  ooilers  and 
machinery,  1136. 

Reasons  in  favour  of  the  Bill ;  contention  that  the  granting  of  certificates  would  not 

harass  trade  or  limit  the  area  of  selection,  1139-1141 ^Liability  to  accidents  at 

<x>llieries  through  over-winding;  explanation  that  many  such  accidents  are  never 
reported  because  they  are  not  fatal,  1144. 1150-1160. 1206-1208. 1255-1264. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  a  certificate  would  be  a  certain  guarantee  of  competency, 
And  that  employers  woidd  feel  safer  with  certificated  men,  1145-1149 — —Particular 
reference  to  two  serious  accidents  at  Husforth  Colliery  and  Trindon  Colliery,  respec- 
tively, caused  by  the  undetected  deterioration  of  a  boiler,  1167-1180. 1215-1220 

Examination  of  colliery  boilers  by  insurance  inspectors  about  three  times  a  year; 
insufficiency  of  such  examination,  1189-1191. 1230-1232. 

Duties  and  responsibilities  of  those  in  charge  of  colliery  boilers ;  qualifications 
required  I        '  '  '  ^  i--m___    _^  __-„j 

1192-1896 

the  association 

to  give  evidence  as  regards  collieries,  1202-1205.  1268, 1269. 

Reference  to  certain  clauses  in  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act ;  responsibility  under 
the  Act  of  those  in  charge  of  boilers,  1219-1225 Personal  experience  as  to  incom- 

Setent  men  being  placed  in  charge  of  engines  and  boilers,  1226-1229.  1267 
tatistics  concerning  over- winding  accidents ;  various  causes  of  such  accidents,,  many 
of  which  have  resulted  fatally,  1255-1264. 

Lancashire.    Representation  by  witness  of  the  Lancashire  Enginemen's  and  Boilermen's 

Federation,  Watson  1370-1374.  1411, 1412.  1426, 1427 Statement  to  the  effect  that 

about  90  per  cent,  of  colliery  employes  are  members  of  the  Federation ;  belief  that  the 
passing  oi  the  Bill  would  not  increase  the  membership,  ib.  1477-1481. 

Explanation  that  witness  does  not  consider  all  the  members  of  the  Federation 
competent,  or  able  to  pass  an  examination  on  technical  knowledge,  Fq^rsJiaw  1483-1486. 

1491.  1508-1510 Reference  to  cases  of  drunkenness  where  members  have  been 

turned  out  of  the  Federation,  ih.  1487-1490.  1495, 1496. 

Loanhead  Colliery  Accident  Full  particulars  respecting  the  Loanhead  Colliery  accident 
of  27th  January  1893,  and  the  Limerigg  Colliery  accident  of  25th  February  1901, 
showing  incompetence  or  want  of  proper  experience  on  the  part  of  the  engmemen, 

Anderson  2042-2044.  2061-2078.  2103-2110.  2118-2131.  2140-2150 Reference  to 

the  Loanhead  Colliery  accident,  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  incompetent  employes ; 
belief  that  no  owner  or  certificated  manager  would  willingly  employ  an  incompetent 
man,  EUis  2262-2266. 

LystcTy  A.  0,  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Civil  Engineers,  nas  been  engineer-in-chief  to  the  Mersey  Dock  Estate  since  1897 ; 
2447-2450. 

Duties  and  responsibilities  of  witness;  details  respecting  the  organisation  of  the 
various  districts  of  the  Mersey   Dock   Estate,   2451-2453-- — Explanation  that  the 

Estate  owns  240  engines  and  273  boilers,  2464,  2455 Information  respecting  the 

duties  of  the  enginemen  on  the  Dock  Estate,  and  the  method  of  appointment;  great 
care  taken  in  order  to  secure  competent  men,  2456-2466. 

Frequent  inspection  of  the  boilers  and  engine  fittings ;  explanation  that  the  more 
important  boilers  are  subject   to  the  inspection  and  guarantee  of  the  Manchester 

Steam  Users'  Association,  2458-2462.  2522-2525 Opinions  generally  against  the 

Bill  as  tending  to  create  difficulties  to  trade,  2463-2466.  2476  et  sea. ^Contention 

that  the  engines  and  boilers  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  should  be 
entirel)^  exempted  from  the  operation  of  tne  Bill;  explanation  that  the  system  of 
inspection  and  control  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  railways  and  other  exempted  concerns, 
2463.  2476-2478.  2529. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  granting  of  certificates  would  limit  the  area  of 

selection,  2464,  2465.  2498-2516 ^Explanation  that  witness  gives  evidence  on  behalf 

of  several  dock  companies  besides  his  own,  2466.  2471-2474-- — Insignificance  of  the 
risk  attached  to  the  working  of  dock  engines  generally ;  great  scarcity  of  accidents  in 
witness'  thirty  years'  experience,  2466,  2467.  2475.  2522-2525. 

Statement  that  the  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  do  not  work  for  profit  but  as  a 

public  trust  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  2468 Contention  that  a  first  or  second 

class  certificate  is  no  proof  of  competence ;  opinion  that  it  is  safe  to  trust  to  the  self- 
interest  of  dock  employers  as  regards  the  appointment  of  competent  men,  2469,  2470. 

2617-2521 ^Witness  has  never  known  any  accidents   due  to  want  of  technical 

knowledge,  2475. 

0.24  o  G  2  Objection 
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Lystev,  A,  G.     (Digest  of  his  Evidence) — •contimued. 

Objection  to  the  proposalto  shift  responsibility  from  employers  to  the  Secretary  of 
State;  explanation  that  it  would  be  sufficient  imder  the  Bui  for  an  employer  merely 

to  see  that  a  man  be  employed  held  a  Certificate,  2476-2497 Complaint  that  the 

Bill  if  passed  would  increase  the  cost  of  owners  in  wages,  2510-2516. 

'  '  Non-objection  to  enginemen  obtaining  certificates  in  their  own  interests ;  decided 
opinion  a^inst  the  pi'oposal  to  make  certificates  compulsory,  2526,  2527 Explaiia- 

< '  tion  that  witness  would  Only  support  the  Bill  if  it  were  limited  to  encoiu-aging  men  to 
train  themselves  so  as  to  be  able  to  gain  certificates  of  competence,  2528,  2529. 


1- -  M- 

Managers  and  Foi^enien.  Suggestion  s&  to  the  qualifications  which  witness  would 
require  in  a  mine  manager;  danger  of  lessening  the  sense  of  responsibility  by 
examination,  Carey  166-170 Responsibility  of  mme  managers  respecting  the  com- 
petency of  the  men  they  employ,  Charlton  1299-1307. 

Incompetence  of  colliery   managers  to  judge  as  to   what  constitutes  a  qualified 

engineman  or  boilerman,  Watson  1385,  1386.  1465-1472 Statement  to  the  effect 

that  reports  as  to  the  deterioration  of  boilers  are  often  discouraged  by  managers  and 
foremen ;  duty  of  those  in  charge  to  make  such  reports,  Carter  1589-1594— — Con- 
. ...  elusion  that  a  ffreat  many  collierj^  managers  in  Scotland  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  a 
certificate  Bill  being  passed  into  law,  Anderson  2083-2086.  2115-2117. 

Experience  of  witness  with  regard  to  cases  of  mine  managers  being  fined  for  offences 
against  the  law ;  explanation,  however,  that  witness  has  disagreed  with  the  decisions 

of   the  magistrates,   Ellis    2255-2261 Importance    of   leaving    mine    managers 

imfettered  in  the  selection  of  their  men,  ih,   2326,   2326 Facilities  afforded   at 

collieries  for  the  training  of  colliery  managers,  ih.  2444,  2445 Responsibility  of 

mine  managers  as  regards  employing  competent  men  ;  certification  of  mine  managers, 
by  means  of  examination,  ih.  3141-3145. 

Opinion  that  the  mine  manager  should  alone  be  responsible  for  the  man  in  chaise 

of  winding-engines,  Sir  TF.  Arrol  2590-2592 Responsibility  of  managers  under  tne 

Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act  of  1887  ;  belief  that  the  managers  are  generally  careful  to 
employ  competent  men,  Brace  2915-2922. 

See  also  Responsibility. 

MancJiester  Canal.  Explanation  that  the  Manchester  Canal,  which  includes  the  Bridg- 
water Canal,  has  about  260  boilers  in  use,  Hunter  1072-1074 Complaint  that  the 

granting  of  certificates  would  limit  the  area  of  selection ;  methods  adopted  by  witness' 
company  to  secure  the  services  of  competent  men,  ib.  1077,  1078.  1088-1093.  1100* 

1119-1125 Duties  and  responsibilities  of  those  in  charge  of  the  boilers  and  engines 

used  by  the  company,  ib.  1077.  1119-1125. 

Marine  Engineers.  Belief  that  nine-tenths  of  the  marine  engineers  in  the  country  are 
members  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  Price  791-793. 

Details  concerning  the  system  of  the  Marine  Department  ^Board  of  Trade)  as  regards 
the  examination  and  certincation  of  marine  engineers ;  opinion  that  the  British  marine 
engineers  are  competent  and  reliable  in  every  way,  HoweU  2631-2651.  2676-2682. 2685 

^Qualifications  essential  in  candidates  for  first  and  second-class  certificates  as  marine 

engineers ;  witness  promises  to  hand  in  a  copy  of  the  rules  as  regards  qualifications,  ib^ 
2635-2641. 

Great  responsibility  of  marine  engineers  compared  with  that  of  engineers  on  shore, 

Howell  2648,  2649.  2664-2673 Opinion  strongly  in  favour  of  certificating  marine 

engineers,  in  the  interests  of  safety,  ib.  2720-2722. 

Reference  to  the  system  of  certification  for  marine  engineers ;  explanation  that  a  sea* 
going  engineer  requires  greater  competence  than  others,  because  of  greater  responsi- 
bility, V^ckers  3209-3214. 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  candidates  examined  and  the  number  passed  in 
each  of  the  last  ten  years,  Ajyp.  213. 

See  also  Board  of  Trade.        Ships. 

Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board.  Duties  and  responsibilities  of  witness,  as  engineer- 
in-chief  of  the  Mersey  Dock  Estate ;  details  respecting  the  organisation  of  the  various 

districts  of  the  Mersey  Dock  Estate,  Lyster  2447-2453 Explanation  that  the  estate 

owns  240  engines  and  273  boilers,  ib.  2454,  2455. 

Information  respecting  the  duties  of  the  enginemen  on  the  Dock  Estate  and  the 
method  of  appointment ;  great  care  taken  in  order  to  secure  competent  men,  Lyster 

2456-2466 
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Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board — continued. 

2456-2466 Frequent  inspection  of  the  boilers  and  engine  fittings ;  explanation  that 

the  more  -■  important  boilers  are  subject  to  the  inspection  ana  guarantee  of  the 
Manchester  Steam  Users'  Association,  Lyster  2458-2462.  2522-2525. 

Contention  that  the  engines  and  boilers  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board 
should  be  entirely  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill;  explanation  that  the 
system  of  inspection  and  control  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  railways  and  other  exempted 
concerns,  Lyster  2463.  2476-2478.  2529 — -Statement  that  the  board  do  not  work  for 
profit  but  as  a  public  trust  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  ib.  2468. 

Mines  AND  Colleries-.     ' 

Duties  and  responsibilities  of  those  in  charge  of  colliery  boilers;  qualification 
required  by  witness  when  engaging  men  to  manage  boilers  ox  winding  engines, 

Lainbton  1192-1196.  1211-1214.  1219-1254 Personal  experience  as  to  incompetent 

men  being  placed  in  charge  of  enrines  and  boilers,  ib.  1226-1229.  1267 Represen- 
tation  that  no  one  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  wndinff  engine  who  is  not 

thoroughly  acquainted  with  boilers,  Charlton  1308-1310 Custom  at  colleries  to 

discourage  reports  as  to  the  deterioration  of  boilers  ;  belief  that  they  would  have  more 
weight  il  commg  from  certificated  men,  ib,  1351-1369. 

Complaint  that  the  provisions  of  the  Mines  Act  are  often  neglected,  Watson  1408- 

1410 Account  of  an  interview  with* Mr.  Hall,  Inspector  of  Mines;  opinion  hereon 

strongly  against  the  rule  which  says  an  accident  must  occur  before  incompetence, 

Forsluiw  1539 Witness,  who  represents  the  Mines  Association  of  Nottinghamshire 

and  Derbyshire,  has  had  previous  experience  as  a  winding-engine  man,  and  advocates 
the  passing  of  the  Bill,  Rowartk  1621  et  seq. 

Complaint  that  the  competency  of  enginemen  has  never  been  defined  under  the 
Coal  ]mnes  Regulation  Act ;  responsibility  of  mine  managers  as  to  the  selection  of 

competent  men,  Anderson  2079-2090.  2097-2102 Assent  to  the  suggestion  that 

an  engineman  is  liable  to  punishment  in  the  event  of  an  accident,  and  therefore  the 
Mines  Act  is  no  guarantee  for  the  employment  of  competent  men  by  the  managers,  ib, 
2097-2102. 

Representation  by  witness  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Mining  Association  of 
Great  Britain,  which  was  established  in  1854  m*  the  interests  of  mine  OAvners,  ^Zi« 

2204-2208.  2385-2387.  2439 Evidence  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation 

Act  of  1887  on  the  working  of  coal  mines ;  quotations  from  various  clauses  concerning 
the  duties  of  enginemen  and  boiler  minders,  ib.  2209-2211.  2388-2395 -Qualifica- 
tions necessary  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  winding  engines ;  explanation  that 
the  duties  of  boiler  minders  at  a  colliery  are  comparatively  unimportant,  %b.  2212-2215. 
2388-2400. 

Conclusions  to  the  effect  that  the  scheme  of  mining  legislation  suggested  by  ^vitness 

has  worked  very  well,  Ellis  2218-2221.  2325  et  seq Rarity  and  insignificance  of 

accidents  to  haulage,  fan,  or  pumping  engines,  ib.  2244— —Belief  that  very  few 

accidents  to  colliery  boilers  are  due  to  negligence,  ib.  2245 Regulations  of  the 

different  mining  associations  concerning  the  training  and  qualifications  of  enginemen, 
ib.  2253,  2254. 

Opposition  of  the  mining  associations  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Compensations  for 
Accidents  Bill  and  the  Employers*  Liability  Bill,    Ellis    2315-2324 Absence    of 

Ersonal  knowledge  on  the  part  of  witness  as  to  whether  miners  generally  outside 
•ncashire  are  in  favour  of  the  BUI,  ib.  2327-2332.  2381-2384 ^Objections  of  the 

Association  to  the  proposed  Bill  chiefly  because  the  present  system  is  perfectly  satis- 
factory as  regards  safety,  ib.  2328  et  seq. 

Great  importance  of  further  precautionary  measures  as  to  colliery  and  factory  engine 

in  particular,  Brace  2870-2876 Information  as  to  the  meaning  of  Clause  5  in  the 

Bill ;  distinction  between  the  different  kinds  of  coUiery  engines  as  regards  the  skill 
required  to  work  them,  ih.  2931-2948. 

Explanation  that  witness  would  not  be  affected  by  certificates  for  colliery  enginemen ; 
opinion,  however,  that  the  colliery  owners  might  be  seriously  hampered  by  compulsory 
certification,  Vickers  3273-3284. 

Inconsiderable  number  of  winding  accidents  in  collieries;  explanation  that  the 
Government  inspectors  are  satisfied  with  the  care  exercised  to  employ  competent  men 
Cunynghame  3406-3411.  3472,  3473.  3478. 

Conclusions  of  the  Committee  that  the  provisions  of  the  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1887, 
the  general  rules  incorporated  with  the  Act,  and  the  special  rules  detailed  in  certain 
evidence  of  Mr.  Ellis  are  admirably  adapted  to  secure  the  selection  of  competent 
persons  for  taking  charge  of  engines  and  boilers,  and  for  fixing  the  responsibility  m  the 
case  of  mines,  Special  Rep,  V. 

See  also  Accidents  and  Explosions.        Certificoies.        Examinations.       Managers 
and  Foreman,        Over-winding  Accidents.        South  Wales. 

Montreal 
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Montreal,    Practice  of  the  Montreal  Corporation  to  grant  certificates  of  competence, 
Copley  1686-1691.  1847. 

Motor  Cars.     Desirability  of  certificates  for  drivers  of  motor  cars,  Ca/rey  183-191.  194 
•Opinion  that  motor  cars  would  probably  come  under  the  present  Bill  in  many 


cases,  Heller  226. 


N. 


national  Amalgamated  Union  of  Engine^inen,  Cranem&n^  and  BoHermen.  Repre- 
sentation by  witness  of  the  National  Amalgamated  Union  of  Enginemen,  Cranemen, 

and  Boilermen  of  Great  Britain.  Copley  1646-1651.  1706-1711 ^Explanation  that 

besides  the  members  of  the  Union,  which  number  about  7,000,  witness  represents 

about  10,000  men  outside,  oft.  1645-1647.  1706-1711.  1800-1806 ^Conclusion  of  the 

\mion  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  ib.  1652  et  aeq. Efforts  of  the  association  to  ensure 

proper  training  on  the  part  of  its  members,  w.  1880-1882* 

Opinions  of  the  Union  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Bill ;  belief  that  it  would  not  harass 

trade  in  any  way,  Oreen  1964-1979 Explanation  that  the  association  represented 

by  witness  has  been  agitating  for  the  present  Bill  since  1876 ;  origin  of  such  agitation, 

io,  1995-1998 Efforts  of  the  leaders  of  the  Society  to  improve  the  qualifications  of 

their  fellow-members,  ih.  2026. 

National  Boiler  and  Oeneral  Insurance  Company,  Explanation  that  the  National 
Boiler  and  General  Insurance  Company  inspect  over  20,000  boilers  in  the  United 

Kingdom,  Hiller  196.  306-308 ^Witness  (as  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Company),  has 

not  any  interest  in  preventing  the  passing  of  the  Bill ;  belief  that  it  would  have  no 
effect  m  reducing  the  premiums  charged  by  his  Company,  ih,  259-263.  309-320. 
420,  421. 

National  Federation  of  EngiTiemen  and  Boiler  Minders' Association,  Evidence  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  the  present  Bill;  instrumentality  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Enginemen's    and    Boiler  Minders*  Association,    and    the  Trades  Union  Congress, 

Lambton  1132,  1133.  1181-1184 Complaints  received  from  time  to  time  by  the 

National  Federation  of  Enginemen  as  to  tne  incompetency  of  those  placed  in  charge  of 
boilers,  ib,  1133-1135.  1181-1184. 

Efforts  of  the  Association  to  ensure  proper  training  on  the  part  of  the  members ; 

explanation  that  moral  qualifications  are  essential,  Charlton  1282-1292 Evidence 

concerning  the  origin  of  the  Bill  and  the  connection  therewith  of  witness'  Association ; 
•explanation  that  the  promoters  are  actuated  by  a  keen  desire  for  competency  on  the 
part  of  colliery  enginemen,  ih,  1316.  1324-1326.  1336-1350. 

Explanation  that  the  Federation  has  about  14,000  members,  Carter  1540-1544. 1552, 

1553.  1557 Opinion  of  the  Association  in  favour  of  the  Bill  in  its  present  form ; 

agreement  with  tne  proposed  exemptions,  ib,  1544-1549.  1554-1556 Responsibility 

of  the  Association  concerning  the  BDl,  ib,  1648.  1554-1556. 

Nev)  Zealarul.  Paper  explanatory  of  certain  provisions  of  the  Inspection  of  Machinery 
Amendment  Act,  1894,  and  of  the  Mining  Act,  1898 ;  App.  194 

NorthiimherlaTid  and  Durham^  Statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Northumberland  and 
Durham  Coalowners'  Association  does  not  approve  of  the  Bill,  Ellis  2438. 

See  also  Certijicates,        Mines  and  Collieries. 

NottingTuimsliire  and  Derbyshire,  Representations  on  the  part  of  the  Miners'  Associa- 
tion of  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire  in  support  of  the  Bill.  Rowarth  1621-1644 

See  also  CertiAcates,        MiTies  and  Collieries. 


O, 

OvEii'M'iNDiNQ  Accidents  {Collieries); 

Liability  to  accidents  at  collieries  through  over- winding ;  explanation  that  many 
such  accidents  are  never  reported  if  they  are  not  fatal,  Lainhton  1144.  1150-1160. 
1206-1208.  1255-1264 Statistics  from  the  Home  Office  Reports  respecting  over- 
winding accidents;    information  as  to  the  various  causes    thereof,  ib,  1255-1264; 

Charlton    1327-1335 Concurrence    in    the  statement    that  many    over- winding 

accidents  occur  through  the  neglect  of  the  man  in  charge   but  are  never  reported 
because  they  are  not  &tal,  ib,  1341-1348 ;  Watson  1375-1379.  1391-1403. 

Belief  that  the  Bill  would  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  number  of  accidents, 
the  number  of  which  is  considerable,  Watson  1376-13/9.  1391-1403 ^Explana- 
tions respecting  over- winding  accidents  caused  by  incompetence  on  the  part  oi  those 

in 
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OvER'WiNDiNo  Accidents  (Cozz«/i/^5)— continued. 

in  charge  ;  complaint  that  favouritism  often  gets  incompetent  men  mto  the  position. 

of  winders,  Forahaw  1509-1524 ^Particulars  of  a  figital  over-winding  accident  at 

Cradley  Heath  in  November  1900,  and  another  at  Church  Gresley  Colliery,  Burton-on- 
Trent,  "^in  May  1899,  both  owing  to  want  of  experience,  Copley  1656-1665.  1743, 1744.. 
1839-186i 

Information,  in  detail  respecting  over-winding  accidents  in  the  United  EingdouL 
since  1895;  quotations  hereon  from  the  inspectors'  reports,  EUia  2224-2243.  2415, 

2416 ^Documentary  evidence  respecting  the  number  of  over-winding  accidents, 

fatal  and  otherwise,  from  1896  to  1900 ;  reference  hereon  to  Mr.  Brace's  evidence  on 
the  subject,  ib.  3137-3140« 

Particulars  respecting  three  over-winding  accidents  in  South  Wales ;  contention  that 
if  certificated  men  had  been  in  charge  they  would  not  have  occurred  at  all,  Brace 

2759-2764.  2801-2812 ^Representation  that  the  patent  catches  for  stopping  tho 

cages  at  collieries  have  been  known  to  fail  with  disastrous  results,  ib.  2831-2839. 

Insufficiency  of  the  Home  Office  reports  concerning  colliery  winding  engine  accidents,, 
as  only  fatal  ones  are  dealt  with,  Giinynghame  3402-3405.  3562. 

Return  of  overwinding  accidents  in  the  last  ten  years,  distinguishing  between  £fttal 
and  non-£a.tal  accidents,  App.  195. 

Reference  by  the  Committee  to  the  figures  relating  to  over-winding  in  mines  as. 
showing  that  in  proportion  to  the  work  accomplished  and  the  risk  involved,  the 

accidents  are  few  in  number.  Special  Rep.  v. Suggestion  that  the  reports  should  be 

made  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  whole  of  the  accidents  involving  loss  of  life  or 
injury  to  persons  which  occur  either  in  the  ascending  or  descending  cages,  ih. 

See  also  Mines  and  CoUieHea. 

Owners  and  Employers.  Opinion  that  employers  should  be  free  to  make  inquines  as. 
to  a  man's  fitness  to  continue  holding  a  certificate,  Forslvaw  1491-1494.  1497-1500. 
1505-1507 Responsibility  of  collier}^  owners  and  managers  as  regards  the  employ- 
ment of  competent  men,  EUis  2216-2219.  2388-2406.  2413,  2414 Evidence  to  the 

eflFect  that  the  Bill  might  result  in  a  combination  which  would  have  power  to  prevent 
owners  having  access  to  their  mines,  ih.  2254.  2300-2308.  2325,  2326.  2338  et  seq. 

Complaint  that  the  Bill  proposes  to  shift  responsibility  from  the  shoulders  ot 

employers,  Sir  W.  Arrol  2539.  2593-2596 Opinion   that  to  force  employers  to  have 

only  certificated  men  would  create  difficulties  and  be  a  great  hardship,  Sliepfierd  3132- 
3134. 

Conclusion  of  the  Committee  that  great  care  is  now  taken  by  owners  in  the 
selection  of  capable,  trustworthy,  and  qualified  persons  to  take  charge  of  engines  and 
boilers,  it  being  most  expedient  that  the  responsibility  and  liability  in  case  of  explosions 
and  accidents  should  still  rest  with  the  owners,  Special  Rep.  v. 

See  also  Managers  aiid  Foi^enun.         Responsibility. 


P. 

Price,  Colonel  John.  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — ^Witness  has  been  general  manager  of 
Palmer's  Shipbuilding  and  Iron  Company  for  eighteen  years,  and  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Swan  &  Hunter,  Limitca,  for  seven  years  ;  he  appears  on  behalf  of  the 
Federation  of  Shipbuilding  Employers,  653-659. 

Periodical  inspection  of  the  boilers  used  by  the  Federation ;  examination  both  by 

themselves  and  msurance  associations,  660-663,  665-669 Satisfectory  results  from 

the  course  adopted,  showing  great  freedom  from  accidents,  660-663.  666-669.  672- 
674. 

Explanations  in  connection  with  documentary  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the 
Federation  considers  that  the  Bill  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  would  do  much  to  destroy 

the  present  sense  of  resjx)nsibility,  664-666.  679  et  seq. ^Witness  has  never  known 

any  accidents  attributable  to  lack  of  technical  knowledge,  666-669 Objection  to 

the  distinction  drawn  between  first  and  second-class  certificates ;  holders  of  first- 
class  certificates  almost  invariably  take  second  class  places,  670,  671.  689-697.  772- 

786 Various   defects  in  the  Bill;    opinion,  hereon,   that  sufficient  care  has  not 

been  taken  to  satisfy  the  public  that  Parliament  attaches  any  great  importance  to  the 
BiD,  670,  671. 

Comparison,  in  detail,  between  the  various  types  and  sizes  of  engines;  effect  of 

electricity  in  reducing  the  number  of  engines  ana  increasing  their  size,  672-678 

Futility  of  the  tost  ot  fitness  proposed  by  the  Bill ;  impossibility  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  judging  fairlv  fts  to  quahfications  by  means  of  testimonials,  679-682.  690- 
705.  799-801: 

Grounds 
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Price,  Colonel  John,    (Digest  of  his.  Evidence)— coTi^mited. 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  granting  of  certificates  would  tend,  to  lessen  the 
sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  employers ;  contention  that  certificates  are  no 
'   criterion  of  morality  or  superior  competence,  679-686.  706-740.  748  et  sea, ^Qualifica- 
tions expected  by  witness  in  a  man  required  to  take  charge  of  a  boiler ;  duties  aiid 
responsibilities  of  stokers  and  others  in  charge  of  boilers,  687,  688.  698-722.  I 

Evidence  respecting  the  practice  on  ships  with  regard  to  first  and  second-class 
certificates;  explanation  that  they  are  never  taken  at  their  &bce  value,  689-697.  776- 

786 Opinion  that  a  great  part  of  the  examination  set  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  a 

sea  certificate  is  useless,  723r-727 — — Refere&ce  to  the  Cranemeh  and  En^nemen's 
Association ;  complaint  that  the  Bill  would  greatly  increase  ita  powe*,  .741-747. 

Non-objection  to  certificates  to  sea-going  en^neers,  though  witness  is  decidedly 

hostile  to  the  proposed  Bill,  748-759 Contention  that  the  SiU  would  have  the  eflFect 

•  of  limiting  the  supply  of  available  men  in  times  of  strikes  or  other  emergencies ;  fear 
of  an  increase  in  the  actual  number  of  strikes,  763-786.  792-798. 

Particular  reference  to  the  Ajnalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  and  the  Marine 
Engineers'  Society;  action,  taken  by  the  former  resultmg  in  shorter  hours  and  higher 

wages,  787-794.  814-823 Belief  that  nine-tenths  of  the  marine  engineers  in  the 

country  are  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  791-793. 

Reasons  for  objecting  to  the  exemption  of  agricultural  boilers,  802-808 Opinion 

that  a  man  competent  to  take  charge  of  a  Lancashire  boiler  could  also  manage  a 
Babcock  boiler,  809-813. 

Printing  Establishments,  Explanation  that  many  boiler  minders  in  printing  establish- 
ments are  certificated;  experience,  however,  of  incompetent  men  being  placed  in 
charge,  CopZey,  1791-1799. 

Proceedings  of  the  Committee,    Resume  thereof,  Special  Rep.  vi-xiii. 

Public  Opinion,  Absence  of  public  demand  for  the  Bill,  Vickers  3163.  3170,  3171. 
3233-3251. 

^  UA  LI  FIG  A  TIONS  \ 

Opinion  as  to  the  necessary  qualifications  of  persons  in  charge  of  boilers ;  means  by 

whidi  practical  experience  is  generally  gainea   HiUer  196-200 Importance  of  a 

first-class  Board  of   Trade  certificate  compared  with  that  provided   oy  the  Bill; 
contention  that  the  latter  would  not  be  «uflScient  criterion  of  useful  knowledge  or 

experience,  Restler  601-652 Qualifications  expected  by  witness  in  a  man  required 

to  take  charge  of  a  boiler ;  duties  and  responsibilities  of  stokers  and  others  in  charge 

of  boilers.  Price  687,  688.  698-722 Opinion  that  a  man  competent  to  take  charge 

of  a  Lancashire  boiler  could  also  manage  a  Babcock  boiler,  ib,  809-813. 

Contention  that  certificates  are  no  criterion  of  moral  qualifications  or  superior 

knowledge.  Dykes  902-911.  967-969 Non-objection  to  anyone  obtaining  a  certificate 

in  his  own  interest ;   contention,  however,  that  certificates  are  no  proof  of  superior 

competence  or  moral  qualifications,  Riahy  1004-1069 Opinion  that  a  man  requires 

three  or  four  years'  traming  to  render  him  fit  to  manage  boiler  and  machinery,  Lambtorl 

1136 Experience  of  witness  that  incompetent  men  are  sometimes  placed  in  charge 

of  boilers  and  engines,  Watson  1404.  1465-1476. 

Complaint  that  incompetent  men  are  often  placed  in  charge  of  boilers;  opinion  that 
the  system  under  the  Bill  would  prevent  this  dangerous  practice.  Carter  1562-1677 
— —Conclusion  that  incompetent  men  are  sometimes  placed  in  charge  of  engines  and 
boilers ;  reference  to  a  case  of  this  kind  which  occurred  at  TeversalT  CoUiery,  Derby- 
shire, Rowarth  1637-1644. 

Detailed  accoimt  of  the  varied  experiences  of  witness  with  regard  to  deterioration 
of  boilers,  showing  the  great  necessity  of  having  competent  men  in  charge,  Green 

1894-1916.  1950-1954 Representation  that  special  knowledge  and  attention  are 

required  on  the  part  of  boiler  attendants,  ib,  1894-1916 Explanation  that  men  for 

taking  charge  of  the  more  powerful  plant  of  to-day  are  sufiiciently  easy  to  obtain,  ih. 
2026,  2027. 

Contention  that  the  Bill  would  mean  the  displacing  of  men  with  practical  training 

for  those  capable  of  passing  a  theoretical  examination,  EUis  2267-2295.  2325,  2326 

Personal  experience  to  the  effect  that  the  mine  managers  in  Lancashire  have  no 
complaints  to  make  as  to  enginemen  not  having  certificates,  ih,  2313,  2314 

Conclusion  to  the  effect  that  the  Bill  before  the  Committee  is  unnecessary  and  would 
restrict  labour ;  importance  of  insuring  moral  worth  and  physical  ability  rather  than 

technical  knowledge.  Sir  W,  Arrol  2532-2535.  2539,  2540.  2564  et  seq. ^Explanation 

that 
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that  witness  has  never  experienced  any  difficulty  in  training  men  to  be  good  eng^emen 
and  boiler-minders ;  trouble  taken  by  him  to  teach  his  men  to  understand  machinery, 
Sir  W,  Arrol  2541-2553.  2569,  2570. 

Conclusion  that  only  competent  men  should  be  employed  as  boiler-minders,  Howdl 

2696-2703.  2706,  2707 General  opinion  of  witness  that  competent  men  are  almost 

invariably  selected  to  manage  engines  and  boilers ;  importance  of  .not  relying  on  in- 
experienced men,  Vickera  3386-3395. 

See  also  Accidents  and  Explosions,  Certificates,  Examinations.  Min^s 
and  Collieries,  Overwivding.  Technical  Knotdedge,  Wigan  Coal  and 
Iron  Company, 

Queensland,  Provisions  of  the  Factories  and  Shops  Act,  1896,  and  of  the  Mining  Act, 
1898 ;  App,  194,  195. 

R. 

Bailway  Locomotives,  Exemption  of  boilers  and  engines  used  by  railway  companies ; 
expkmation  that  some  of  the  canals,  being  owned  by  railway  companies,  would  also  be 

exempted.  Dykes  859-861 ^Comment  upon  the  effect  of  the  Bill  on  locomotive 

drivers  of  railway  companies  who  go  to  work  engines  in  collieries,  Ellis  2431-2437 

Conclusion  that  the  Bill  provides  for  locomotive  drivers  on  railways  who  obtain  work 
in  the  collieries,  Brace  2TI0, 

Hastrick  Boilers.  Statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Rastrick  boiler  is  becoming  obsolete, 
Copley  1874,  1875. 

Responsibility,  Opinion  that  a  system  of  granting  certificates  is  Ukely  to  lessen  the 
sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  employers,  and  give  them  a  false  sense  of  security, 

Resder  591.  596-598 ^Conclusion  strongly  against  the  Bill  as  tending  to  diviae 

responsibiUty  and  augment  the  labours  of  the  officers  of  public  compames.  Hunter 
1075,  1076.  1114-1116. 

Objection  to  the  proposal  to  shift  responsibility  from  employers  to  the  Secretanr  of 
State ;  explanation  that  it  would  be  sufficient  under  the  Bill  for  an  employer  merely  to 

see  that  a  man  he  employed  held  a  certificate,  Lyster  2476-2497 Concurrence  in 

the  view  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Bill  in  shifting  responsibility  from  the  shoulders  of 
employers,  Sir  W,  Arrol  2539.  2593-2596. 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  certificates  would  make  employers  feel  less  responsibility 

as  r^rds  accidents,  Shepherd  3021-3034.  3068-3080,  3127-3131 Complamt  that 

the  Bill  would  reUeve  employers  of  responsibility,  Vickers  3215,  3216. 

Apprehension  lest  the  granting  of  certificates  might  lessen  the  sense  of  responsibility 

on  tne  part  of  employers,  HoweU  2685-2695 Belief  that  the  Bill  would  lessen  the 

sense  oi  responsibility,  Cunynghame  3554-3561. 

Conclusion  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  responsibility,  in  cases  of 
accident  or  explosion,  still  resting  with  the  owner  for  the  selection  of  competent 
employes.  Special  Rep.  v. 

See  also  Accidents  and  Explosions.  CeHifix>ates.  Managers  and  Foreman. 
Owners  and  Employers, 

Restter,  J,  W,  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  has  been  engineer  to  the  Southwark 
and  Vauxhall  Waterworks  Company  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  and  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers ;  he  appears 
on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  Metropolitan  Water  Companies,  422.  426. 

Systematic  examination  of  the  boilers  of  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company ; 
explanation  that  all  repairs  are  executed  by  the  company's  own  staff,  423-425.  579- 

582 Complaint  that  the  present  Bill  might  seriously  interfere  with  the  working  of 

the  Metropoutan  water  companies ;  opinion  strongly  m  favour  of  excluding  from  the 
Bill  the  men  employed  by  the  water  companies,  426.  439  et  seq. 

Statement  to  the  effect  that  witness'  company  does  not  insinre  its  boilers,  preferring 
the  responsibility  of  periodical  ioBpection  to  rest  on  themselves  and  not  on  an  insurane 

company,  427,  428.  579-583 Freedom  from  accidents  on  the  part  of  the  company, 

427-432.  565,  566 Contention  that  sea-going  engineers  are  not  necessarily  the  more 

competent  because  holding  Board  of  Trade  certificates ;  opinion,  however,  that 
certificates  for  engineers  on  board  ship  are  desirable  for  certain  reasons  which  do  not 
obtain  on  land,  433-438.  479.  525,  526.  557-564. 

Fear  on  the  part  of  the  water  companies  that  a  combination  of  certificated  enginemen 

might  strike  and  leave  their  employers  in  the  lurch,  439-496.  501  et  seq, Complaint 

that  certificates  such  as  the  Bill  provides  would  be  no  proof  of  competence,  but  might 

0.24.  H  H  have 
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Reader,  J.  W,    (Digest  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

have  very  dangerous  results;  general  objection  to  the  Bill,  as  being  quite  unnecessary* 

447,   448.    501-556.    611-652 BeUef  that  certification  would  have  the  effect  of 

limiting  the  supply  of  available  men  in  times  of  strikes  or  other  emergencies,  439-496. 
570-578. 

Explanation  that  the  Board  of  Trade  requires  all  the  engine-room  staff  of  passenger 
steamers  to  be  certificated ;  practice  of  Ijfoyd's,  for  the  purpose  of  insurance,  to  make 

certification  almost  compulsory  in  the  case  of  cargo  steamers,  557-564 Absence  of 

any  diflSculty  in  testing  the  technical  knowledge  of  the  men  employed  by 
witness'  company;   importance   of  numerous  moral  qualifications   which  cannot  be 

proved  by  certificates,  567-573.  592-595.  599,  600 Practice  of  the  company    to 

mspect  its  own  boilers  once  in  every  six  weeks  or  two  months,  579-582. 

Evidence  in  detail  respecting  the  types  of  boilers  used  by  the  Southwark  and 
Vauxhall  Company ;  contention  that  a  man  accustomed  to  only  one  kind  is  imfit  to 

manage  another  kind  without  previous  experience,  583-590 Opinion  that  a  system  of 

granting  certificates  is  likely  to  lessen  the  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
employers  and  give  them  a  false  sense  of  security  591.  596-598 — —Suggestion,  as  to 
the  course  which  witness  would  probably  adopt  if  employing  a  man  to  taxe  charge  of 
a  boiler,  592-600. 

Importance  of  a  first-class  Board  of  Trade  certificate  compared  with  that  provided 
by  the  Bill ;  further  contention  that  the  latter  would  not  be  sufficient  criterion  of 
useful  knowledge  or  experience,  601-652. 

Richardson,  Ejffingham  Lysaght.  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  is  Secretary  to  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Irish  Trades  Union  Congress  and  local  correspondent 
to  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  Dublin  district,  2154-2156. 

He  appears  on  behalf  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  which  embraces    about 

70,000  operatives  in  Ireland ;  quotation  of  various  resolutions  of  the  Congress  in  flavour 
of  a  Bill  for  certificating  enginemen  and  boiler  minders,  2157-2161.  2170. 

Explanation  that  the  necessity  for  l^slation  in  Ireland  has  been  proved  by  actual 
accidents ;  opinion  of  the  Congress  that  all  £BU)tory  boilers  should  be  inchidecL,  2162- 

2165 Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  Enginemen  and  Boilermen's  Society  have  long 

agitated  for  such  a  Bill  as  the  present,  2166,  2167 ^Reference  to  cases  of  men  in 

Kiblin  institutions  being  removed  for  incompetence,  2168,  2169.  2189-2196 Con- 
tention that  a  charge  of  2d.  Qd.  or  58.  for  a  certificate  would  not  be  felt  as  a  burden ; 

general  advantages   of  granting  certificates,  2170-2179 ^Facilities  in  Ireland  for 

qualifying  a  man  to  compete  for  a  certificate ;  belief  that  if  the  Bill  were  passed  the 
techmcal  schools  would  be  better  attended,  2180-2188. 

Complaint  that  many  incompetent  men  are  employed  in  the  Institutions  of  Dublin 

to  manage  generating  plant,  2189-2197 Explanation  that  the  Stationary  Engine 

Drivers'  Society  in  Dublin  numbers  about  150  mcompetent  members;  beUef  that  the 
granting  of  certificates  would  increase  the  number  of  members,  2197-2203. 

Bigby,  John,  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — ^Witness,  who  is  a  minii^  and  mechanical 
engineer,  has  been  Works  Manager  of  the  Salt  Union,  Limited,  for  the  last  eleven  years ; 
infermation  respecting  the  number  of  boilers  used  and  men  employed  by  the  company, 
995-998.  1039-1048. 

Evidence  concerning  the  mode  of  selection  adopted  bv  the  Salt  Union ;  opinion  that 
the  class  of  men  employed,  though  conversant  with  boilers  and  engines,  could  not  pass 
a  mechanical  examination,  999-1001.  1038-1058 Opinion  that  the  Bill  is  ill-con- 
ceived and  unnecessary ;  objection  to  inflicting  upon  working  men  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  certificates,  1002.  1028-1034.  1058,  1054. 

Bepresentation  that  witness  has  never  experienced  any  accident  due  to  the  inability 

of   those  in  charge  of  the  engines  or   boilers,   1003 Non-objection  to  anyone 

obtaining  .a  certificate  in  his  own  interest ;  contention,  however,  that  certificates  are 

no  proof  of  superior  competence  or  moral  qualifications,  1004-1069 Reasons  in 

favour  of  certificates  for  sea-going  engineers,  which  do  not  obtain  on  land,  1013 

'  Care  taken  by  witness  always  to  obtain  men  specially  quaUfied  for  the  particular  work 
required,  1048-1058. 

Rochdale  Canal,     See  Canala. 

Rochdale  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Resolution  of  the  Rochdale  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
favour  of  the  Bill,  Copley  1686.  1813-1816. 

Roundabouts.  Evidence  to  the  effect  that  there  seems  no  reason  why  boilers  used  for 
roundabouts  at  fairs  should  be  exempted  from  the  Bill,  Howell  2704-2707. 

Rowarth,  Samicel  W.  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — ^Witness  represents  the  Miners' 
Association  of  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire;  previous  experience  as  a  winding 
engineman,  1621-1629.  1635-1637. 

Opinion 
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RovMrth,  Samuel  W,    (Digest  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  the  Bill ;  objection  to  the  exemptions  if  they  can  be  avoided 

162^1631 Contention  that  the  granting  of  certificates  would  not  limit  the  area  o 

selection,  1632-1634 Complaint  that  incompetent  men  are  sometimes  placed  in 

charge  of  engines  and  boilers;  reference  to  a  case  of  this  kind  which  occurred  at 
Teversal)  Colfiery,  Derbyshire,  1637-1644. 

S. 

S(dt  Unionii.  As  Works  Manager  of  the  Salt  Union,  Limited,  witness  submits  informa- 
tion respecting  the  number  of  boilers  used  and  men  employed  by  the  JJmovL,  Rigby 

995-998.    1039-1048 Evidence   concerning  mode  of  selection  adopted   by    the 

Union ;  opinion  that  the  dass  of  men  employed,  though  conversant  witn  boilers  and 
engines,  could  not  pass  a  mechanical  exammation,  tb.  999-1001.  1038-1058. 

Representation  that  witness  has  never  experienced  any  accident  due  to  the  inability 

of  those  in  charge  of  the  engines  or  boilers,  Righy  1003 Care  taken  by  witness 

always  to  obtain  men  specially  qualified  for  the  particular  work  required,  ib.  1048-1058. 

Shepherd,  W.  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — Representation  by  witness  of  the  London 
Master  Builders'  Association,  which  includes  the  principal  building  and  engineering 
contractors  in  the  Metropolitan  area,  2964,  2965. 

Views  of  witness  adverse  to  the  Bill,  as  being  unnecessary  and  as  tending  to  harass 
employers ;  explanation  that  many  competent  men  could  not  pass  an  examination, 

2966-2970.  2981,  2982 Complamt  that  the  effect  of  the  Bill  would  be  to  take  away 

responsibility  from  the  shoulders  of  employers,  2968-2970.  3021-3034.  3068-3080 

Strong  objection  to  the  exemptions  under  the  Bill  if  the  Bill  is  at  all  necessary, 
2971-2974.  2978-2980.  3134-3136. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  engineering  contractors  use  every  precaution  to  prevent 
accidents,  2975-2977 — Objections  of  witness  to  the  proposea  system  of  granting 
certificates;  contention  that  certificates  given  by  the  Board  of  Trade  would  be  no 

proof  of  competence  or  useful  knowledge,  2983  et  seq, Insufficiency  of  technical 

Knowledge  where  practical  experience  is  necessary,  2983-3041. 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  certificates  would  make  employers  feel  less  respon- 
sibility as  regards  accidents,  3021-3034.  3068-3080.  3127-3131 Effect  of  the  Bill 

on  witness  as  an  employer ;  contention  that  by  creating  a  class  it  would  limit  the  area 

of  selection,  3042-3058 Belief  that  there  is  no  general  desire  among  the  working 

classes  to  be  technically  educated,  3059-3067. 

Large  numbers  of  engines  and  boilers  used  in  the  Builders*  Association ;  information 

respecting  the  different  Kinds  of  engines,  3081-3085 Evidence  in  detail  respecting 

the  usual  methods  of  engineering  contractors  as  regards  the  employment  of  competent 
men;  opinion  in  favour  of  Mr.  Brunei's  system  ana  theories,  3086-3114. 

Opinion  that  the  building  and  engineering  trades  should  be  exempted  from  the  Bill, 

3115-3118.  3135,  3136 ^Complaint  that  the  Bill  would  cause  a  higher  rate  of  wages, 

3119-3126 Conclusion  that  to  force  employers  to  have  only  certificated  men  would 

create  difficulties  and  be  a  great  hardship,  3132-3134. 

Ships  (Certificated  Engineers)', 

Contention  that  sea-going  engineers  are  not  necessarily  the  more  competent  because 
holding  Board  of  Trade  certificates ;  opinion,  however,  that  certificates  for  engineers 
on  board  ship  are  desirable  for  certain  reasons  which  do  not  obtain  on  land,  KeaUer 

433-438.  479.  525,  ,526.  557-564 Explanation  that  the  Board  of  Trade  requires  all 

the  engine-room  staff  of  passenger  steamers  to  be  certificated ;  practice  of  Lloyd's,  for 
the  purpose  of  insurance,  to  make  certification  almost  compulsory  in  the  case  of  cargo 
steamers,  ih,  657-564. 

Evidence  respectinj^  the  practice  on  ships  with  regard  to  first  and  second-class 
certificates ;  explanation  that  they  are  never  taken  at  their  face  value,  P^^e  689-697. 

776-786 Non-objection  to  certificates  in  the  case  of  sea-going  engineers,  though 

witness  is  decidedly  nostile  to  the  proposed  Bill,  ib,  748-759 Reasons  in  &vour  of 

certificates  for  sea-going  engineers,  which  do  not  obtain  on  land,  Rigby  1013. 

Great  desirability  of  excluding  steamships  from  the  Bill,  as  the  Marine  Department 
already  ha^  a  most  effective  system  for  securing  competency  on  the  part  of  engineers 
in  the  Mercantile  Marine,  Howell  2658.  2726-2730—- — Opinion  that  the  severe  laws 
respecting  ships  are  not  wanted  in  factories,  Vickere  3296-3300.  3313-3315-*^ — 
Conclusion  that  the  boilers  of  sailing  ships  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  rather  than  under  the  Home  Office,  Cunynghamie  2401. 

Table  submitted  by  Mr.  Howell,  showing  the  number  of  engineers  (certificated  and 
uncertificated)  employed  on  the  25th  March  1896  on  sea-going  vessels  (except  yachts) 
registered  under  Part  I.  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  in  the  British  Islands, 
Ajyp,  214. 

0.24.  H  H  2  Further 
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Ships  (Certificated  Engineers) — continued. 

Further  Table,  submitted  by  Mr.  Howell,  showing  the  number  of  boiler  explosions 
in  each  of  the  last  ten  years  on  board  steamships  and  sailing  ships,  respectively, 
App.  216. 

Provisions  under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1862  as  to  the  necessary  employ- 
ment of  certificated  engineers  on  sea-gomg  steamships.  Special  Rep,  iv. Exemption 

as  regards  certificates  in  the  case  of  passenger  and  cargo  steamers  plying  on  lakes, 
canals  and  rivers,  and  cargo  vessels  employed  within  Home  Trade  limits,  ib. 

Conclusion  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  certificate  bein^  regarded  as  unnecessary 
when  steamships  are  under  the  more  frequent  and  immediate  control  of  the  owners. 
Special  Rep,  iv. 

See  also  Board  of  Trade,        Marine  Engineers, 

Smoke  Nuisance  (Factories,  cfcc).  Representation  that  if  competent  certificated  men 
were  employed,  the  smoke  nuisance  might  be  considerably  abated  and  the  coal  bills 
reduced,  Oreen  1973-1979. 

South  Wales,  Explanation  that  witness  was  selected  by  the  South  Wales  Miners'  Federa- 
tion to  represent  them  before  the  Committee  and  express  their  views  in  favour  of  the 

Bill,  Brace  2762-2757.  2796-2803.  2813-2815 Statement  as  to  the  miners  and  the 

enginemen  in  the  Federation  being  under  the  same  rules,  ib,  2923-2927 EflTorts  of 

miners  in  South  Wales  to  obtain  technical  knowledge ;  steps  taken  by  the  County 
Council  of  Monmouthshire  in  order  to  establish  a  miners'  training  college,  ib. 
2949-2961. See  also  Certificates.        Mines  and  Collieries, 

SotUhem  and  Richardson  (Sheffield).  Particulars  respecting  a  boiler  explosion  which 
occurred  in  November  1899  at  Southern  and  Richaidson's  vVorks,  Sheffield;  opinion 
that  it  was  due  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  attendant,  Oreen  1980-1992. 

Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Water  Company.     See  Water  Company  (Metropolis), 

Strikes.  Fear  on  the  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Companies  that  a  combination  of 
certificated  enginemen  might  strike  and  leave  their  employers  in  the  lurch,  ResHer 
439-496.  501  et  sea — ^—Belief  that  certification  would  have  the  effect  of  limiting  the 
supply  of  available  men  in  times  of  strikes  or  other  emergencies,  ib,  439-496. 
570-578. 

Contention  that  the  Bill  would  have  the  effect  of  limiting  the  supply  of  available 
men  in  times  of  strikes  or  other  emergencies ;  fear  of  an  increase  in  the  actual  number 

of  strikes.  Price  760-786.  792-798 Particular  reference  to  the  Amalgamated  Society 

of  Engineers  and  the  Marine  Engineers'  Society ;  action  taken  by  the  former  resulting 
in  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages,  ib,  787-794.  814-823. 

Conclusion  that  the  granting  of  certificates  would  not  only  Umit  the  area  of  selection 
but  would  create  serious  difficulties  in  the  event  of  strikes,  EUis  2296,  2297.  2300-2338. 

2325,  2326.  2333  et  seq. Difficulties  with  employers  respecting  hours  and  wages  at 

the  time  ot  the  Engineers'  Strike,  Vickers  3197-3200. 

Reference  to  a  strike  at  New  Tredegar  Colliery  (South  Wales),  and  the  result  of 
bringing  in  unqualified  enrine- winders ;  belief  that  under  the  Bill  there  would  alwajrs 
be  a  sufficient  supply  of  certificated  enginemen  in  times  of  emergency,  Brace 
2765-2769.  2816-2824.  2840-2869. 

T. 

Technical  Knowledge,      Opinion  in  favour  of  men  passing  examinations  in  technical 

education,  in  then:  own  interest,  Carey  152,  153 Witness  has  never  known  any 

boiler  accidents  attributable  to  lack  of  technical  knowledge.  Price  666-669 ^Witness 

has  never  known,  as  regards  docks,  any  accidents  due  to  want  of  technical  knowledge, 

Lyster  2475 Belief  that  there  is  no  general  desire  among  the  working  classes  to  be 

technically  educated.  Shepherd  3059-3067. 

See  also  Certifi/xites.        Eauminations,        Qvxiliflcations. 

Traction  Engines,  Opinion  that  traction  engines  are  often  worked  by  incompetent  men; 
explanation  hereon  that  witness  had  no  hand  in  excluding  agricultural  eng^es  from 
the  Bill,  Oreen  2007-2016.  2030,  2031. 

Trade  Unions.    Explanation  that  witness  has  no  fear  that  the  proposed  system  would 

increase  the  power  ^of  trade  unions.  Dykes  912-918.  954-959 Fear  that  the  Bill 

would  cause  engine  men  and  stokers  to  form  themselves  into  a  close  guild  or  corpora- 
tion, Hunter  1077. 

Resolution 
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Trade  Unions — continued. 

Resolution  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  Oreen  1960-1963- 


Explanation  that  the  Home  Office  has  nad  frequent  resolutions  from  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  CvmynghaTtie  3561,  3552. 

Reference  to  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  trade  unions  as  being  to  the  effect  that  a 
system  of  certificates  for  persons  in  charge  or  control  of  certain  classes  of  land  boilers 
and  engines  should  be  established,  Special  Rep,  iv. 

See  also  Ireland,        Strikes.         Wages, 


U. 

United  Engine  Keepers'  Mutual  Protection  Association  (Scotland).  Explanation  that 
this  Association,  which  includes  about  1,800  operatives,  and  embraces  the  whole  of  the 
mining  district  of  Scotland,  is  represented  oy  witness ;  advocacy  by  him  of  the  Bill 

before  the  Committee,  Anderson  2032  et  seq, Special  mode  of  entering  a  member 

in  witness'  Association  ;  qualifications  necessary  before  admission  as  a  member  can  be 
obtained,  ib.  2091-2096. 

Usworth  Colliery  Accident  Reference  to  the  Usworth  CoUieiy  Accident  in  April  1891, 
caused  by  the  undetected  deterioration  of  a  boiler;  great  importance  of  carefully 
considering  any  report  as  to  corrosion,  CJiarlton  1311-1315.  1317-1323. 


'  V. 

Vickers,  Douglas.  Witness  is  managing  director  of  Vickers,  Sons,  and  Maxim,  Limited, 
who  employ  over  18,000  hands  in  England ;  he  is  also  a  Director  of  the  Park 
Steel  and  Iron  Company,  Limited,  of  Hotherham,  and  represents  the  Engineering 
Employers'  Federation  as  vice-president,  3157-3160.  3167-3169.  3197.  3365,  3366. 

Conclusion  strongly  against  the  Bill  as  useless  and  tending  to  hamper  employers  by 

limiting  the  area  of  selection,  3161,  3162.  3166.  3170-3172.  3201-3205.  3209  et  seq. 

Decided  objection  to  compulsory  certification,  3163.  3229-3231 Absence  of  public 

demand  for  the  Bill,  3163.   3170,   3171.   3233-3251 Suggestion  that  the  tenn 

"  nominal  horse-power  "  in  Clause  3  of  the  Bill  should  be  alterea  to  "  indicated  or  brake 
horse-power,"  3164,  3165. 

Objection  to  the  inclusion  of  engineering  employers,  when  railway  companies  and 
farmers  are  exempt ;  contention  that  the  mrmer  devote  fully  as  much  care  to  the 
selection  of  competent  men  as  railway  companies  do,  and  more  than  agricultural 
employers,  3165.  3232.  3325.  3385-3395 Representation  that  compulsory  certifica- 
tion for  everything  above  five  horse-power  means,  with  engineering  employers,  that 
nothing  but  first-class  certificate  holders  can  be  employed,  3165.  3172-3175. 

Grounds  for  opinion  strongly  against  the  proposed  method  of  examination  and 

certification,  3165,  3166.  3172-3186.  3201-3205.  3288  etseq. Belief  that  the  proposed 

examinations  would  be  unreasonably  severe,  3176-3186 — —Information  respecting  the 
great  variety  of  machines  and  engmes  at  witness'  works;  employment  of  100  boilers, 
3187-3191. 

Statement  to  the  effect  that  in  22  years  there  have  been  no  accidents  with  fixed 
engines  at  the  works,  or  none  that  have  caused  personal  injury,  3192-3196.  3322-3324 

Difficulties  with  the  employes  respecting  nours  and  wages  at  the  time  of  the 

engineers'  strike,  3197-3200 Method  of  appointment  and  promotion  prevailing  at 

witness'  works,  3206-3208.  3368-8377. 

Reference  to  the  system  of  certification  for  marine  engineers ;  explanation  that  a 
sea-going  engineer  requires    greater    competence  than  others,  because    of   greater 

responsioility,  3209-3214 Complaint  that  the  Bill  would  relieve  employers  of 

responsibility,  3215.  3216 Evidence  to  the  effect  that  only  a  few    nigh -class 

engineers  employed  by  witness'  company  have  passed  examinations  and  obtained 
certificates;  opinion  that  certificates  are  not  defimte  proof  of  competence,  3215-3223 
Details  as  to  the  rate  of  wages  paid  by  the  company,  3224-3228. 

Fear  of  witness  that  there  would  not  be  a  sufficient  number  of  appUcants  for 

certificates ;  absence  of  necessity  for  certificated  men,  3252-3272 Explanation  that 

¥dtness  would  not  be  affected  by  certificates  for  colliery  enginemen ;  opmion,  however, 
that  the 
3273-3284. 
3285-3287.  3366. 

Representation  that  witness  is  not  conversant  ¥dth  the  regulations  in  the  shipping 
trade ;  opinion  that  the  severe  laws  respecting  ships'  crews  are  not  wanted  in  factorijds, 

3296-3300.  3313-3315 Explanation  that  witness'  company  is  imder  the  Factory, 

Employers* 
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Employers'  Liability  and  Workmen'*  Compensation  Acts,  3326-3328 Belief  that 

compliance  with  the  Bill  would  disorganise  the  company^s  works;  contention  that 
numbers  of  skilled  workmen  would  greatly  object  to  examinations,  verbalor  otherwi^, 
3329-3367. 

Opinion  that  the  holding  of  a  certificate  would  have  no  real  weight  with  empfoyers ; 
explanation   that  the  holder  of  a  certificate  is  not  paid  higher  wages  by  witness' 

company,  payments  depending  on  actual  work  only,  3340-3351 ^Evidence  to  the 

effect  that  contractors' and  agricultural  engines  are  not  under  careful  supervision; 
conclusion,  however,  that  compulsory  certification  is  also  unnecessary  in  these  cases, 

3378-3385 General  opinion  of  witness .  that  competent  men  are  almost  invariably 

selected  to  manage  engines  and  boilers ;  importance  of  not  relying  on  inexperienced 
men,  3386-3395.  •      • 

Victoria,  Paper  explanatory  of  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  and  Shops  Act,  1890,  App. 
193,  194. 

Voluntary  Certificates,  Non-objection  to  certificates  of  competency  nrovided  they  are 
not  a  compulsory  condition  of  employment ;  opinion  that  such  concution  would  tend 
to  lessen  the  sense  of  responsibility,  HiUer  228-258.  264  et  acq. — ^Concurrence  in 
approving  of  enginemen  obtaining  certificates  in  their  own  interests ;  decided  opinion 
against  the  proposal  to  make  certincates  compulsory.  Dykes  940-943.  960-966 ;  Itigby 
1004-1069 ;  Lyster  2526,  2527 ;  EUis  3146-3156 ;  Vickers  3285-3287.  3366. 

Opinion  that  the  Bill  should  enable  owners  to  employ  uncertificated  men  under 

sjjecial  circumstances  and  for  limited  periods,  Ellis  2251,  2252 ^Explanation  that 

witness  would  only  support  the  Bill  if  it  were  limited  to  encouraging  men  to  train 
themselves  so  as  to  be  able  to  gain  certificates  of  competence,  Lyster  2628,  2629.        '^ 


W. 

Wa^es.  Belief  that  the  granting  of  compulsory  certificates  would  not  hamper  trade  by 
causing  an  increase  of  wages ;  importance  of  some  provision  as  to  how  long  a  certificate 

should  hold  good,  Watson  1448-1451 Complaint  that  the  Bill,  if  passed,  would 

increase  the  cost  of  owners  in  wages,  Lyster  2510-2516  ;  Shepherd  3119-3126. 

WcUer,  Companies  {Metropolis).  Systematic  examination  of  the  boilers  of  the  South- 
wark  and  Vauxhall    Companies ;   explanation  that  all  repairs  are  executed  by  the 

company's  own  stafi",  Restler  423-425.  579-582 Complaint  that  the  present  Bill 

might  seriously  interfere  with  the  working  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Companies ; 
Qpinion  strongly  in  favour  of  excluding  from  the  Bill  the  men  employed  by  the  water 

.  companies,  ib,  426.  439.  et  seq. Statement    to    the  effect    that   witness'  company 

does  not  insure  its  boilers,  preferring  the  responsibility  of  periodical  inspection  to 

r^t  on   themselves  and  not  on  an  insurance  company,  ib,  427,  428.  579-683 

.Freedom  from  accidents  on  the  part  of  the  compatiy,  ib.  427-432.  565,  566. 

Absence  of  any  diflSculty  in  testing  the  technical  knowledge  of  the  men  employed 
by  witness*  company ;  importance  oi  numerous  moral  qualifications  which  cannot  be 

proved  by  certificates,  Restler  567-673.  592-695.  699,  600 Practice  of  the  company 

to  inspect  its  own  boilers  once  in  every  six  weeks  or  two  months,  ib,  579-582. 

.   Evidence  in  detail  respecting   the   types  of  boilers  used  by  the  South wark  and 
•  Yauxhall  Company;  contention  that  a  man  accustomed  to  only  one  kind  is  unfit  to 

manage  another  kmd  without  previous  experience,  Restler  583-590 Suggestion  as 

to  the  course  which  witness  would  probably  adopt  of  employing  a  man  to  tale  charge 
pf  a  boiler,  ib.  592-600. 

'Watson,  Tliomas.  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  has  had  25  years'  experience  of 
boilers  and  engines,  and  now  appears  for  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Lnginemen's 
iind  BoilermeiTs  Federation,  1370-1374.  1411,  1412.  1426,  1427. 

Belief  that  the  Bill  would  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  number  of  accidents ; 
explanation  that  many  over-winding  accidents  are  never  reported  because  they  are  not 

fatal,  1375-1379.  1391-1403 Evidence  in  support  of  the  granting  of  certificates ; 

importance  of  strict  examinations  such  as  are  not  provided  by  the  Mines  Acts,  1380- 

1386.  1420-1442 Incompetence  of  colliery  managers  to  judge  as  to  what  constitutes 

ji  qualified  engineman  or  boiler-man,  1385,  1386.  1465-1472. 

Statement  to  the  effect  that  witness  is  only  prepared  to  give  evidence  as  regards  the 

boilers  and  engines  of  mines,  1387 Non-oojection  to  exempting  railway  locomotives 

•  and  agricultural   and  steamship  boilers,  1388-1390 Experience  of   witness   that 

incompetent  men  are    sometimes  placed    in    charge    of  boilers  and  engines,   1404. 

1465^1476. 

Contention 
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Wdtaon,  Thomas,    (Digest  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Contention  that  the  granting  of  certificates  would  not  limit  the  area  of  selection,  bu 
would  add  to  the  safety  of  those  employed  in  mines,   1405-1407.  1419.  1428-1442 

1444-1447 Complaint  that  the  provisions    of  the  Mines  Act  are  often  n^lected, 

1408-1410 Detailed  account  of  an  accident  in  1895  at  the  Darcy  Lever  Victoria 

Colliery,  Bolton,  caused  by  the  incompetence  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  winding 
engine,  1410-1418. 

BeUef  that  the  granting  of  certificates  would  not  hamper  trade  by  causing' an  increase 
of  wages ;  importance  of  some  provision  as  to  how  long  a  certificate  should  hold  good, 

1448-1451 Consideration  of  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  ensuring,  practically,  that 

men  who  have  been  certificated  still  possess  the  required  qualifications,  1448-1465 

Reference  to  the  requirements  in  Clause  8  as  to  the  time  necessary  before  a  second- 
class  certificate  becomes  a  first-class,  1456,  1457. 

West  Leigh  and  OaHh  Merthyr  Collieries  {South  Wales).  Particulars  of  a  fatal 
over- winding  accident  at  the  West  Leigh  Colliery  on  20th  February,  1896,  and  another, 
at  the  Garth  Merthyr  (Glamorgan)  CoDiery  in  1897  ;  Ellis,  2224-2230. 

Wigan  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Letter  from  the  Wigan  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 
describing  the  system  adopted  by  them  in  order  to  secure  competent  men ;  opinion  that 
this  system  which  is  in  general  force,  is  all  sufficient,  Ellis,  2222,  2223.  2401-2406. 

Withd/rawaZ  of  Certificates,  System  under  the  Coal  Mines  Act  with  regard  to  the 
withdrawal  of  certificates,  CunynghaTne,  3488-3497. 

WitTiesses*  Expenses,  Particulars  thereof:  total  of  71i.  Is.  9d ;  Special  Rep.  xiv. ' 
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STEAM  ENGINES  AND  BOILEBS  (PERSONS  IN  CHAB6E)  BILL 


[Wednesday,  lat  May  1901] :— Order  for  Second  Readii^  read 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  tima 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  ''now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Question  to 
add  the  words  ''  upon  this  day  six  months  " — (Mr.  lonUinson). 

Question  proposed,  That  the  word  "  now  "  stand  part  of  the  Question. — Amendment,  by  leave, 
tMhdra/um. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed  to  a  Select  Ck)nmiittea 

[Tv£8day,  llih  June  1901]. — The  Select  Committee  on  Steam  En^es  and  Boilers  ^Persons  in 
Ohara^e^  Bill  was  nominated  of, — Mr.  William  Allan,  Mr.  Baldwin,  Su:  John  Brunner,  Mr.  Crean, 
Mr.  GaUoway,  Sir  Alfred  Hickman,  Mr.  Jacoby,  Mr.  Nannetti,  Lieut-Colonel  Pilkington,  Sir  Francis 
Powell,  Mr.  Renshaw,  Colonel  Boyds,  Mr.  Tomlinson,  Mr.  John  Wilson  (Dwrfuim),  and  Sir 
Thomas  Wrightson. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records. 

Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  quorum. — (Sir  WUUam  Walrond.) 
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[    Ui 


EEPOKT  ON  THE  BILL. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  to  whom  the  Steam  Esgines  and  Boilees  (Peesons 

IN  Chabgb)  Bill  was  referred : Have  agreed  to  report  the  same  without 

Amendment 


[    iv  J 


>  ^«  *tf    -^»^-  '  m~  ,^        ** 


SPECIAL    REPOET. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  to  whom  the  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  (Persons 

IN    Charge)  Bill    was  referred  : Have    agreed   to   the   following   Special 

Report ; — 

Your  Committee  met.oa  the.  18tb  June  and  have  taken  Evidence  in  respect  of 
the  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  (Persons  in  Charge)  Bill 

Yom'  Committee  have  sat  upon  eight  days,  and  have  Examined  26 
Witnesses : —  ** 

1  from  the  Home  Office.  

1  from  the  Board  of  Trade, 

1 .  Representative  of  a  Boiler  Insurance  Company.         ^         '   .  / 
1  „  of  the  Mining  Association  of  Great  Britain. 

1  „  of  the  Water  Companies. 

1  J,  of  the  Dock  and  Harbour  Authorities. 

2  „  of  the  Canal  Companies. 

11  „  of  the  Trade  Unions  or  Associations  connected  therewith. 

7  „  of  various  Manufacturing  Industries. 

Your  Committee  find  that  certificates  have  been  required  for  engineers  in 
sea-gbing  steamships  since  1862.  The  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of 
that  year,  as  embodied  in  Section  92  of  the  Consolidating  Act  of  1894,  require  every 
foreign-going  steamship  of  100  nominal  horse  power  and  upwards  to  carry  at  least 
two  certificated  engineers  one  of  whom  must  possess  a  first-class  certificate.  In  the 
case  of  foreign-going  steamships  of  less  than  100  nominal  horse  power,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Home  Trade  passenger  steamships,  at  least  one  certificated  engineer  must 
be  carried,  but  the  certificate  in  either  of  these  cases  may  be  either  first  or  second 
class.  Passenger  and  cargo  steamers  plying  on  lakes,  canals,  and  rivers,  and  cargo 
vessels  employed  within  Home  Trade  limits,  that  is,  the  coast  of  these  islands,  and 
the  continent  of  Europe  between  the  River  Elbe  and  Brest,  do  not  require  to  cany  a 
certificated  engineer. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  Committee  this  distinction  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  certificate  has  been  regarded  as  unnecessary  where  the  steamships  are  under  the 
more  frequent  and  immediate  control  of  the  owners. 

Your  Committee  report  that  the  evidence  given  by  the  representatives  of  the 
trade  unions,  and  the  resolutions  passed  at  their  annual  congresses,  indicate  that  a 
desire  exists  on  the  part  of  those  they  represent  that  a  system  of  certificates  for 
persons  in  charge  or  control  of  certain  classes  of  land  boilers  and  engines  should  be 
established.  Your  Committee,  however,  consider  that  if  such  a  system  were  to  be 
established  it  would  require  to  include  all  boilers,  and  engines  whether  worked  by 
steam,  oil,  or  gas,  or  electricity,  no  evidence  having  been  brought  forward  by  those 
in  favour  of  the  Bill  to  show  why  any  particular  class  or  classes  of  engines  or  boilers 
should  be  excluded.  Your  Committee  also  consider  that  if  that  was  the  case, 
certificates  might  with  equal  reason  be  required  for  persons  in  charge  of  cranes, 
hoists,  steam-hammers,  and  other  similar  machines.  In  the  opinion  of  your  Com- 
mittee, such  examination,  if  it  were  to  be  any  real  test  of  efficiency,  would  need  to 
include  practical  demonstration  before  experienced  examiners  ;  and  certificates  when 
granted  would  require  to  show  the  special  class  of  engines  or  boilers  which  the  holder 
of  the  certificate  was  qualified  to  work,  and  should  be  endorsed  by  the  last  employer 
of  the  applicant  immediately  prior  to  the  examination  and  by  all  subsequent 
employers.  Moreover,  the  only  test  which  any  Government  examination  could  give 
would  be  limited  to  technical  qualifications.  The  certificate  of  efficiency  in  the  more 
essential  matters  of  steadiness,  nerve  and  sobriety,  could  only  be  based  on  second- 
hand evidence  derived  from  the  persons  by  whom  the  candidate  for  the  certificate 
liad  been  employed. 


■[    y    ] 

Your  Committee,  however,  desire  to  report  that  in  their  opinion  there  is  no 
necessity  for  any  such  system  of  certificates,  seeing  that  the  facts  and  figures  brought 
to  their  knowledge  indicate  that  great  care  appears  to  be  taken  in  the  selection  of 
capable,  trustworthy,  and  qualified  persons  to  take  charge  of  engines  and  boilers, 
and  that  thd :  owner  *of  the  eiiigine  or  T^oiler  oA  whoih  the  liabilitfy' rests  in  case  of 
accidents  and  explosion  is  the  ger^ojijon  whom  the  absolute  responsibility  of  selection 
should  continue  to  be  placed. 

Your  Committee  consider  that  if  a  system  limiting  the  charge  and  control  of 
boilers  and  engines  to  certificated  persons  were  established,  it  would  unduly  restrict 
the  opportunities  ,of  selection,  especially  in  outlying  localities,  and  whilst  such 
certificates  would  offer  some  guarantee  of  technical  knowledge,  there  would  be  a 
danger  that  less  attention  would  be  paid  to  the  more  important  questions  as  to  the 
practical  experience,  moral  character,  nerve,  and  common  sense  of  an  individual 
applicant. 

Your  Committee  report  that,  having  regard  to  the  enormous  number  of  boilers 
in  use,  the  figures  for  recent  years  do  not  indicate  that  accidents  arisipg  from  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  persons  in  charge  are  numerous.  From  the  annual  reports 
of  the  working  of  the  Boiler  Explosions  Acts,  1882  and  1890,  it  will  be  seen  in 
Mr.  Howell's  evidence  that  between  the  years  1890-1900,  a  period  of  ten  years,  the 
proportion  of  such  cases  due  to  ig7iorance  or  neglect  in  the  five  years  1890-1895  was 
30 '50  per  cent,  or  less  than  one  third,  whilst  in  the  five  years  189ft-1900  it  fell  to 
14*60  per  cent,  or  less  than  one  sixth. 

In  the  case  of  engines  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  precise  figures  owing  to  the  way  in 
which  accidents  are  reported  to  the  Home  Office,  but  it  will  be  seen  from  the  figures 
relating  to  overwinding  in  mines  that,  in  proportion  to  the  work  accomplished  and 
the  risk  involved,  the  accidents,  however  lamentable,  are  few  in  number.  Mr.  Ellis 
stated  in  his  evidence  that  .624,228  men  were  employed  underground  in  the  year 
1900,  that  if  the  pits  worked  in  that  year  five  days  a  week  for  50  weeks  it  would 
mean  that  156,000,000  persons  were  lowered  into  and  raised  out  of  mines,  and 
taking  an  average  of  ten  persons  in  a  cage,  this  would  involve  31,000,000 
windings.  In  that  year  it  will  be  seen  from  Mr.  Cunynghame's  evidence.  Appendix  B, 
that  ten  overwinding  accidents,  involving  the  death  of  five  and  injury  of  14 
persons,  took  place,  which  confirms  the  view  expressed  by  him  in  his  evidence,  '*  that 
"  a  cage  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  safest  places  to  be  in  if  the  figures  can  be 
**  trusted."  It  is  right  to  add  that  the  method  at  present  adopted  in  reporting 
accidents  in  shafts  seems  capable  of  improvement,  and  that  it  would  seem  desirable 
that  reports  should  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  whole  of  the  accidents 
involving  loss  of  life  or  injury  to  persons  which  occur  either  in  the  ascending  or 
descending  cages* 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the  Mines  Regulation 
Act^i  1887,  the  general  rules  incorporated  with  that  Act,  and  the  special  rules 
which  are  fully  detailed  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ellis  (Questions  2210-2220),  are 
admirably  adapted  to  secure  the  sdection  of  competent  persons  for  taking  charge  of 
en^^nes  and  boilers,  and  for  fixing  the  responsibility  in  the  case  of  mines. 

Your  Committee  consider  that  any  proposal  to  place  xmder  the  Board  of 
Trade  the  men  in  charge  of  engines  and  boilers  in  factories  or  mines,  at  present  subject 
to  the  inspection  of  the  Home  Office,  would  be  objectionable,  as  it  is  undesirable  and 
uneconomical  to  Create  dual  control. 

Your  Committee  report  that  exemption  has  been  specially  claimed  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  by  the  gas  and  water  companies,  the  dock  and  harbour  boards, 
and  the  canal  authorities. 

Your  Committee,  in  view  of  the  opinions  they  have  expressed  in  this  Report, 
have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  suggest  amendments  in  the  Bill  which  was  referred 
to  them. 

23  July  1901. 


VI 


PROCEEDINOS  OF  THE  SSLECT  COMMITrEE  ON 


PiR'OCEEDINGS    OF    THE    COMMITTEE. 


Tueadojf,  \Sth  June  1901. 


i¥*» 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  William  Allan. 
Mr.  Jacoby. 
Mr.  Nannetti. 
Lieut-Colonel  Pilkington. 
Sir  Francis  Powell. 
Mr.  Renshaw. 


Mr.  John  Wilson  {Ihx/rham). 

Mr.  Crean. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson, 


Mr.  Renshaw  was  called  to  the  Chair. 


The  Committee  deliberated. 


[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  2l8t  June  1901. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Crean. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

Mr.  Nannetti. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Colonel  Royds. 


Mr.  Renshaw  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 


Mr.  John  Wilson  (DtirAam). 
Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 
Sir  Francis  PowelL 
Mr.  William  Allan. 


Mr.  HenrylH,  8.  Cunyrighame,  c.B.,  Mr.  Eustace  Carey,  and  Mr.  Edward  F,  RiUer,  were 
examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Eleven  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  25tk  June  1901. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Renshaw  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Tomlinson. 
Mr.  William  Allan. 
Mr.  Galloway. 
Mr.  Jacoby. 
Mr.  Nannetti. 
Zaeut-Colonel  Pilkington. 

Mr.  James  William  ResUer  was  examined. 


Sir  Francis  PoweE 

Mr.  John  Wilson  (Ih^ham). 

Mr.  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Crean. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 


[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


STEAM  EMGINBS  AND  BOILERS  (PERSONS  IN  CHARGE)  BILL. 


VU 


Friday,  28^  June  1901. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Renshaw  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Jacoby. 
Mr.  Nannetti. 
Mr.  William  Allan. 
Sir  Francis  Powell. 
Lieut.-Colonel  Pilkington. 
Colond  Boyds. 


Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Mr.  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Crean. 

Mr.  Galloway. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 


Colonel  John  Price,  Mr.  Cha/rles  Bobert  Dykes,  Mr.  John  Rigby,  and  Mr.  W,  Henry  Hunter, 
were  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  2nd  July  1901. 


members  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Renshaw  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Crean. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  (Dwrham). 

Mr.  William  Allan. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Pilkington. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Mr.  Nannetti. 


Mr.  Baldwin. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 

Colonel  Boyds. 

Sir  Francis  Powell. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Mr.  Galloway. 


Mr.  William  H.  Lainhton,  Mr.  W.  B,  Charlton,  Mr.  Thomaa  Watson,  Mr.  WiUiam  Forshaw, 
Mr.  Joh/n  Carter,  and  Mr.  Samuel  W,  BowaHh,  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelv^'clock. 


Friday,  5th  July,  1901. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Benshaw  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Crean, 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

Mr.  John  W  ilson  {Dwrham). 

Mr.  William  Allan. 

Mr.  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 


lieut-Colonel  Pilkington. 

Mr.  Nannetti. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Mr.  Galloway. 

Sir  Francis  rowell. 

Colonel  Boyds. 


Mr.  0.  H.  Copley,  Mr.  John  Robert  Oreen,  Mr.  Thomas  Anderson,  and  Mr.  Effing}uxm\E 
Richardson,  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock..^; 
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Tuesday,  9t^t/i%  1901. 


MEMBEBS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Benshaw  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Crean. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  {Durham). 

Mr,  William  Allan. 

Colonel  Royds. 


Mr.  Tomlinson. 
Lieut.-Colonel  Pilkington. 
Sir  Francis  Powell 
Mr.  Nannetti. 


Mr.  r.  Ratcliffe  Ellis,  Mr.  A.  0,  Lyeter,  and  Sir  William  Arrcly  a  Member  of  this  House,  were 
examined. 

[Adjourned  tiU  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Wednesday y  lOth  July  1901. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Renshaw  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Pilkington. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  {Durham), 

Mr.  William  Allan. 

Colonel  Royds. 

Mr.  Baldwin. 


Mr.  Nannetti. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 

Sir  Francis  Powell. 

Sir  John  Brunner. 

Mr.  Galloway. 

Mr.  Crean. 


Mr.  Walter  Jack  HoweUy  Mr.  William  Brace,  and  Mr.  William  Sliepherd,  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock 


Friday,  12th  July  1901. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Renshaw  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 
Mr.  Baldwin. 
Mr.  Nannetti. 
Sir  John  Brunner. 
Sir  Francis  Powell. 


Mr.  Crean, 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  {Durham). 

Mr.  William  Allan, 

Lieut.-Colonel  Pilkington. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Mr.  T.  Ratcliffe  Ellis  was  recalled,  and  further  examined. 

Mr.  Douglas  Vickers  was  examined. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  8.  Gunynghame,  c.b.,  was  recalled,  and  further  examined, 

Mr.  John  Edward  Hartley  was  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  the  23rd  July,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Tuesday,  23rd  July  1901. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Rehshaw  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Tomlin^oD. 

Colonel  Royds. 

Sir  Francis  Powell. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  {Dv/rliam). 


Mr.  Jacoby. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 
Lieut. -Colonel  Pukington. 
Sir  John  Brunner. 


DRAiT  SPECIAL  REPORT,  brought  up  by  the  Chairman,  and  read  the  first  time,  as 
follows: — 

"  1.  Your  Committee  met  on  the  18th  June  and  have  taken  Evidence  in  respect  of  the  Steam 
Engines  and  Boilers  (Persons  in  Chaise)  Bill. 

"  2.  Your  Committee  have  sat  upon  eight  days,  and  have  Examined  26  Witnesses : — 

"  1  from  the  Home  Office. 
"  1  from  the  Board  of  Trade. 
"  1  Representative  of  a  Boiler  Insurance  Company. 
"  1  „  of  the  Mining  Association  of  Ci-reat  Britain. 

"  1  „  of  the  Water  Companies. 

"1  „  of  the  Dock  and  Harbour  Authorities. 

"  2  „  of  the  Canal  Companies. 

"  11  „  of  the  Trade  Unions  or  Associations  connected  therewith. 

"7  „  of  various  Manufacturing  Industries. 

"  3.  Your  Committee  find  that  certificates  have  been  required  for  engineers  in  sea-going 
steamshi[js  since  1862.  The  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  that  year,  as  embodied  in 
Section  92  of  the  Coosolidating  Act  of  1894,  require  every  foreign-going  steamship  of  100  nominal 
horse-power  and  upwards  to  carry  at  least  two  certificated  engineers,  one  of  whom  must  possess  a 
first-class  certificate.  In  the  case  of  foreign-going  steamships  of  less  than  100  nominal  horse-power, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Home  Trade  paasenger  steamships,  at  least  one  certificated  engineer  must  be 
carried,  but  the  certificate  in  either  of  these  cases  may  be  either  first  or  second  class.  Passenger 
and  c&rao  steamers  plying  on  lakes,  canals,  and  rivers,  and  cargo  vessels  employed  within  Home 
Trade  bmits,  that  is,  the  coast  of  these  islands,  and  the  continent  of  Europe  between  the  River  Elbe 
and  Brest,  do  not  require  to  cany  a  certificated  engineer. 

"  4,  In  the  opinion  of  your  Committee  this  distinction  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
certificate  has  been  regarded  as  unnecessary  where  the  steamships  are  under  the  more  frequent  anl 
immediate  control  of  the  owners. 

"  5.  Your  Committee  report  that  the  evidence  given  by  the  representatives  of  the  trade  unions, 
and  the  resolutions  passed  at  their  annual  coi^resses,  indicate  that  a  desire  exists  on  the  part  of 
those  they  represent  tnat  a  system  of  certificates  for  persons  in  chaise  or  control  of  certain  classes 
of  land  boilers  and  engines  should  be  established.    Your  Committee,  however,  ^consider  that  if 
such  a  system  of  certificates  of  fitness  in  respect  of  those  in  charge  and  control  of  stationary  land 
boilers  and  engines  were  established  it  would  require  to  include  all  boilers  and  engines,  whether 
worked  by  steam,  oil,  or  gas,  or  electric  motors,  no  evidence  having  been  brought  forward 
in&vour  of  the  Bill  to  show  why  any  particular  class  or  classes  of  engines  or  boilers  should  be 
Your  Committee  also  consider  that  if  that  was  the  case,  certificates  might  with  equal  i 
required  for  persons  in  charge  of  cranes,  hoists,  steam-hammera,  and  other  similar  mach 
the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  such  examination,  if  it  were  to  be  any  real  test  of  i 
would  need  to  include  practical  demonstration  before  experienced  examiners;  and  certifies 
granted  would  require  to  show  the  special  class  of  engines  or  boilers  which  the  hold 
certificate  was  qualified  to  work,  and  should  be  endorsed  by  the  last  employer  of  the 
imniediately  prior  to  the  examination  and  by  all  subsequent  employers. 

"  6.  Your  Committee  report  that  in  their  opinion  the  facts  and  ^ures  brought 
knowledge  indicate  that  great  care  appears  to  be  taken  in  the  selection  of 
trustworthy,  and  qualified  persons  to  take  chaise  of  engines  and  boilers,  and  that  the  owi 
engine  or  boiler  on  whom  the  liability  rests  in  case  of  accidents  and  explosion  is  the  \ 
whom  the  absolute  responsibility  of  selection  should  continue  to  be  placed. 

'■  7.  Tour  Committee  consider  that  if  a  system  hmitii^  the  charge  and  control  of  b< 
engines  to  certificated  persons  were  established,  it  would  unduly  restrict  the  opporti 
selection,  especially  in  outlying  locahties,  and  whilst  such  certificates  would  offer  some  | 
of  technical  knowledge,  there  would  be  a  danger  that  less  attention  would  be  paid  to 
important  questions  as  to  the  practical  experience,  moral  character,,  nerve,  and  commou 
an  individual  applicant. 
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"  8.  Your  Committee  repoit  that,  having  regard  to  the  enormous  number  of  boilers  in  use,  the 
figures  for  recent  years  do  not  indicate  that  accidents  arising  from  i^orance  on  the  part  of  the 
persons  in  charge  are  numerous.  From  the  annual  reports  of  the  workmg  of  the  Boiler  Explosions 
Acts,  1882  and  1890,  it  will  be  seen  in  Mr.  Howell's  evidence  that  between  the  years  1890-1900,  a 
period  of  ten  years,  the  proportion  of  such  cases  due  to  ignorance  or  neglect  in  the  five  years 
1890-1895  was  30*50  per  cent,  or  less  than  one  third,  whilst  in  the  five  years  1896-1900  it  fell  to 
14'60  per  cent.,  or  less  than  one  sixth. 

"  In  the  case  of  engines  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  precise  figures  owing  to  the  way  in  which 
accidents  are  reported  to  the  Home  Office,  but  it  vdll  be  seen  from  the  figures  relatmg  to  over- 
winding in  mines  that,  in  proportion  to  the  work  accomplished  and  the  risk  involved,  the  accidents, 
however  lamentable,  are  few  in  number.  Mr.  Ellis  stated  in  his  evidence  that  624,223  men  were 
employed  undergroimd  in  the  year  1900,  that  if  the  pits  worked  in  that  year  five  days  a  week  for 
50  weeks  it  would  mean  that  156,000,000  persons  were  lowered  into  and  raised  out  of  mines,  and 
taking  an  average  of  10  persons  in  a  cage,  this  would  involve  31,000,000  windings.  In  that  year 
it  win  be  seen  from  Mr.  Cunynghame's  evidence.  Appendix  B,  that  10  overwmding  accidents, 
involving  the  death  of  five  and  injury  of  14  persons,  took  place,  which  confirms  the  view  expressed 
by  him  in  his  evidence, '  that  a  cage  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  safest  places  to  be  in  if  the  figures  can 
be  trusted.'  It  is  right  to  add  that  the  method  at  present  adopted  in  reporting  accidents  in  shafts 
seems  capable  of  improvement,  and  that  it  would  seem  desirable  that  reports  should  be  made  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  the  whole  of  the  accidents  involving  loss  of  life  or  injury  to  persons  which 
occur  either  in  the  ascending  or  descending  cages. 

• 

"  9.  Your  Committee  are  ol  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1887,  the 
general  rules  incorporated  with  that  Act,  and  the  special  rules  which  are  fully  detailed  in  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Ellis  (Questions  2210-2220),  are  admirably  adapted  to  secure  the  selection  of  com- 
petent persons  for  taking  charge  of  engines  and  boilers,  and  for  fixing  the  responsibility  in  the  case 
of  mines. 

"  10.  Your  Committee  consider  that  any  proposal  to  place  under  the  Board  of  Trade  the  men 
in  charge  of  engines  and  boilers  in  factories  or  mines,  at  present  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Home  Office,  would  be  objectionable,  as  it  is  undesirable  and  uneconomical  to  create  dual  control 

"11.  Your  Committee  report  that  exemption  has  been  specially  claimed  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  by  the  gas  and  water  companies,  the  dock  and  harbour  boards,  and  the  canal  authorities. 

"  12.  Your  Committee,  in  view  of  the  opinions  they  have  expressed  in  this  Report,  have  not 
considered  it  necessary  to  suggest  amendments  in  the  Bill  which  was  referred  to  them. ' 


Motion  made.  That  the  Committee  do  now  adjourn  till  Friday  next,  the  26th  July — (Mr. 
Jacoby). — The  Committee  divided : 

Ayes,  2. 


Mr.  Jacob  v. 


Mr.  John  Wilson  (Durham), 


Noes,  7. 

Sir  John  Brunner. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Pilkington. 

Sir  Francis  Powell, 

Colonel  Royds. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 

Question,  That  the  Draft  Special  Report  proposed  by  the  Chairman  be  read  a  second  time, 
paragraph  by  paragraph, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  1,  2,  and  3,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  4 : 

Amendment  proposed,  in  line  1,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  "In"  to  the  word  "distinction," 
in  order  to  insert  the  words  "  Your  Committee  report  that  the  evidence  of  certain  witnesses  " — (Mr. 
John  whsonjpxxrixdixxi), — Question  put.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
paragraph. — The  Committee  divided : 


Noes,  2. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  (Durham). 


Ayes,  7. 

Sir  John  Brunner. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman, 

Lieut.-Colonel  Pilkington. 

Sir  Francis  Powell. 

Colonel  Royds. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  2,  after  the  word  "  regarded  "  to  insert  the  words  "  by 
the  Legislature  " — (Sir  John  JBrunner).— Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted, — ^put,  and 
•negatived. 
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Question  put,  That  the  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  Report. — The  Committee  divided : 
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Ayes,  6. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Lieut-Colonel  Pilkington. 

Sir  Francis  Powell. 

Colonel  Royds. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightaon. 


Noes,  3. 

Sir  John  Bnmner. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  (Dv/rham). 


Paragraph  5 : 

Amendment  proposed,  in  line  7,  after  the  word  "  were  "  to  insert  the  words  "  to  be  " — (Sir  John 
£runner), — Question  put,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted. — The  Committee  divided : 


Noes,  2. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  {Dv/i'ham). 


Ayes,  7. 

Sir  John  Bruimer. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Lieut-Colonel  Pilkington. 

Sir  Francis  PowelL 

Colonel  Royds. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightsou. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  9,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  electric  motors  "  and  insert 
the  word  "  electricity " — (Mr.  Jacoby), — Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  paragraph, — put,  and  negatived. 

Question,  That  the  proposed  word  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  a^greed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  to  add  the  words  "  Moreover  the 
only  test  which  any  Government  examination  could  give  womd  be  limited  to  technical  qualifica- 
tions. The  certificate  of  efficiency  on  the  more  essential  matters  of  steadiness,  nerve,  and  sobriety, 
could  only  be  based  on  second-hand  evidence  derived  from  the  persons  by  whom  the  candidate  for 
the  certificate  had  been  employed " — (Mr.  To-mlinson). — Question  put,  Tjiat  those  words  be  there 
added. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Noes,  3. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

Sir  Francis  PowelL 

Mr.  John  Wilson  {Dv/rham). 


Ayes,  6. 

Sir  John  Bruimer. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Lieut-Colonel  Pilkington. 

Sir  Francis  Powell. 

Colonel  Royds. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 

Question   put.  That  paragraph  5,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Report. — The  Committee 
divided: 


Noes,  2. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  {Dwrhain). 


Ayes,  7. 

Sir  John  Brunner. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Lieut-Colonel  Pilkington. 

Sir  Francis  Powell. 

Colonel  Royds. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Sir  I'homas  Wrightson. 

Paragraph  6 : 

Amendment  proposed,  in  line  1,  after  the  word  "  opinion  "  to  insert  the  words  "  there  is  no 
necessity  for  any  such  system  of  certificates,  seeing  that  ' — (Lieut.-Colonel  PiZA^iTi^on).— Question 
put,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  7. 

Sir  John  Brunner.* 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman.    , 

Lieut.-Colonel  Pilkington. 

Sir  Francis  Powell. 

Colonel  Royds. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 

Paragraph  further  amended. 
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Noes,  2. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  (Dwrluim). 
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Question  put,  That  the  paragraph  as  amended  stand  part  of  the  Report. — The  Committee 
divided : 


Noes,  2. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  {Durham). 


part  of  the  Report. — The  Committee  divided : 

Noes,  2. 

Mr.  Jacobv. 

Mr.  John  \Vilson  {Durham^ 


Ayes,  7. 

Sir  John  Brunner, 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Pilkington. 

Sir  Francis  Powell. 

Colonel  Royds. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 

Paragraph  7 : 

Question  put,  That  the  paragraph  stand 

Ayes,  7. 

Sir  John  Brunner. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Lieut-Colonel  Pilkington. 

Sir  Francis  PowelL 

Colonel  Royds. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 

Paragraph  8. 

Question  put.  That  the  paragraph  stand 

Ayes,  7. 

Sir  John  Brunner. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Pilkington. 

Sir  Francis  Powell. 

Colonel  Royds. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 

Paragraph  9 : 

Question  put,  That  the  paragraph  stand 

Ayes,  7 

Sir  John  Brunner. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Pilkington. 

Sir  Francis  PowelL 

Colonel  Royds. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 

Paragraph  10 : 

Question  put.  That  the  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  Report. — The  Committee  divided : 


part  of  the  Report. — The  Committee  divided : 

Noes,  2. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  (Durham). 


part  of  the  Report. — The  Committee  divided : 

Noes,  2. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  (Dn/rham). 


Ayes,  7. 

Sir  John  Brunner. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Pilkington. 

Sir  Francis  Powell, 

Colonel  Royds. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 


Noes,  2. 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  (Dv/rham). 


Paragraph  11  : 

Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the  para^^aph  to  add  the  words  "  And  they  are  of  opinion 
that  if  any  exemption  were  allowed  it  would  be  impossible  to  resist  their  claim  to  exemption "— 
(Mr.  Tomlinson). — Question  put,  That  those  words  be  there  added. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  2. 

Colonel  Royds. 
Mr.  Tomlinson. 


Noes,  7. 

Sir  John  Brunner. 

Sir  Alfred  Hickman, 

Mr.  Jacoby. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Pilkington. 

Sir  Francis  PowelL 

Mr.  John  Wilson  (Du/rham). 

Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 


QueBtion,  That  the  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  Report,— put,  and  agreed  to. 

Par^raph  12,  agreed  to. 

Question  put,  That  this  Special  Report,  as  amended,  be  the  Special  Report  of  the  Committee 
to  the  Housa — ^The  Committee  divided  : 


Noes,  2. 
Mr.  Jacob\^ 
Mr.  John  Wilson  (Durftom). 


Ayes,  7. 
Sir  John  Bnumer. 
Sir  Alfred  Hickman, 
lieut. -Colonel  Pilkington. 
Sir  Francis  Powell. 
Colonel  Royds. 
Mr.  Tomlinson. 
Sir  Thomas  Wrightson. 

Question,  That  the  Bill  be  reported,  without  Amendment,  to  the  House, — pa!t,.exi!i)agreed't6.: 

Ordered,  To  Report  th©  Mil,  without  Amendment,  tt^ether  with  the  Minutes' irf'ETidtaiee,''ftndr 
an  Appendix 
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EXPENSES  OF  WITNESSES. 


NAME 


OF 


WITNESS. 


ProfoBBJoii 

or 
OonditioD 


John  Rigby    - 
William  H.  Lambton 
ThoixuuB  Watson     - 

W.  B.  Charlton      - 


.William  Forehaw 


John  Carter   - 


Samnel  Howard 


G.  H.  Copley 


Tlomaa  B.  Anderson 


John  Green    - 
Effingham  H.  Bichardson 


Civil  Engineer 

General  Secretary 

Collieiy  Check  Weigh- 
man. 

President,  National 
Federation  of  Engine- 
men  and  Boilermen*;^ 
Protective  Associa- 
tions. 

Assistant  Secretary, 
Lancashire  Engine- 
men  and  Boilermen's 
Federation. 


From 
whence  Summoned. 


Winsford,  Cheshire 

Durham 

Golbome,     Lanca- 
shire. 

Durham 


Hindley 
shire). 


(Lanca- 


Secretary,        National  ,  Castleford     (York- 
Federation  of  Engine-  I      shire), 
men's  and  Boilermen's  ! 
Protective     Associa- 
tions. 


Number 

of 

Days  Absent 

from 
Home,  under 

Orders  of 
Committee. 


William  Brace 


Secretary,  Derbyshire 
and  Nottinghamshire 
Enginemen  s  and  Fire- 
men's Association. 

Secretary,  National 
Amalgamated  Union 
of  Enginemen,  Crane- 
men,  and  Boilermen 
of  Great  Britain. 

Secretary,  United 

Engine  Keepers' 

Mutual  Protective 
Association  of  Scot- 
land. 

Smoke  inspector  to 
Sheffield  Corporation. 

Secretary,  Parlia- 

mentary Committee, 
Irish  Trades  Union 
Congress. 

Miners'  Agent 


Clay  Cross  (Derby- 
shire). 


Rotherham 


Glasgow 


Sheffield 
Dublin   - 


Abertillery,  Wales 


Expenses 

of 
Journey  to 

London 
and  back. 


Allowancel  TOTAL 
during    |  Expenses 
Absence      allowed 


from 
Home. 


2 
2 
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2 
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2  18    - 


3  16    8 


2  10  10 


2  13    8 
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2    2- 


2    18 
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5  14    3 


2    5  10 


4  19    - 


1  15    - 

Total 


2    2- 


2    2- 


3    3- 


2    2- 


3    3- 


to 
Witnees. 


£.  a,   d.     £.   s.  d,  '   £.  s.  d. 
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STEAMSHIP  SUBSIDIES. 


[Tuesday,  23rd  April  1901]: — Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  a  Select  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  mquire  into  the  system  of  Subsidies  to  Steamship  Companies  under  Foreign 
Governments,  and  the  eflfect  thereby  produced  on  British  trade ;  and  to  consider  and  report  upon 
the  j)olitical  and  commercial  advantages  to  be  gained  by  encouraging  British  steamers  to  circum- 
navigate Africa,  especially  having  regard  to  the  East  Coast,  and  to  report  upon  the  best  means  of 
giving  them  such  encouragement  ''—{Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil) ; — 

After  Debate  thereon ; 

Mr.  Field  rose  in  his  place,  and  claimed  to  move,  "  That  the  Question  be  now  put " ;  but  Mr. 
Speaker  withheld  his  assent,  and  declined  then  to  put  that  Question : — Debate  resumed  ; — 

Motion  amended,  by  leaving  out  all  the  words  after  the  word  "trade,"  to  the  end  of  the 
Question — (Sir  Javies  Fergusson). 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  That  a  Select  Conunittee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  system  of  Subsidies  to 
Steamship  Companies  under  Foreign  Governments,  and  the  eflfect  thereby  produced  on  British 
trade. 

J  Tuesday,  lUh  May  1901]: — The  Select  Committee  on  Steamship  Subsidies  was  nominated 
Sir  Charles  Cayzer,  Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil,  Mr.  Cust,  Colonel  Denny,  Mr.  Duke,  Mr.  Field,  Mr.  Joyce,. 
Mr.  William  Lawrence,  Colonel  MUward,  Mr.  Norman,  Mr.  Nussey,  Mr.  Price,  Colonel  Ropner,  Sir 
Edward  Sassoon,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Thomas. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 

^^^       *      ..       .  __^  

Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  Quorum — (Sir  WiUm^n  Wali\md), 

[Friday,  I7th  May  1901] : — Ordered,  That  Mr.  William  Field  be  discharged  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Steamship  Subsidies. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  William  Redmond  be  added  to  the  Committee — (Sir  Th/yinas  Esrfwnde). 

[Thursday,  2Srd  May  1901] : — Ordered,  That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the  Select  Committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  system  of  Subsidies  to  Steamship  Companies  under  Foreign  Grovern- 
ments,  and  the  eflFect  thereby  produced  on  British  trade,  that  they  do  also  report  on  similar 
bounties  relating  to  sailing  ships — (Mr.  W,  F,  Lawrence), 

[Thursday,  ISth  Jwiie  1901] : — Ordered,  That  Sir  Edgar  Vincent  be  added  to  the  Committee — 
(Sir  WiUvnn  Walrond), 
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R   E    P    0    R    T. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  system  of  Subsidies  to 
Steamship  Companies  under  Foreign  Governments,  and  the  effect  thereby 
produced  on  British  Trade,  and  who  were  instructed  to  report  also  on  similar 

Bounties    relating    to    Sailing    Ships; Have    agreed    to    the    following 

REPOET  :— 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  at  this  late  period  of  the  Session  it  will  not 
1)6  in  their  power  to  conclude  their  investigation.  They  have  therefore  agreed  to 
report  the  evidence  already  taken  to  the  House,  and  to  recommend  that  a  Committee 
upon  the  same  subject  be  re-appointed  early  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament. 

1  August  1901. 
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IV 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 


PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    COMMITTEE 


Thursday,  lUh  May  1901. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 
Colonel  Ropner. 
Mr.  Alfred  Thomas. 
Colonel  Milward. 
Mr.  Joyce. 

Mr.  Eyeltn  Cecil  was  called  to  the  Chair. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil. 
Mr.  Price. 
Mr.  Duke. 
Mr.  Cust. 
Mr,  Nussey. 


[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Four  o'clock. 


Thursday,  23rd  May  1901. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT 


Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil  in  the  Chair. 


Colonel  Denny. 
Colonel  Milward. 
Mr.  Alfred  Thomas. 
Mr.  Duke. 
Mr.  Cust. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  William  Redmond. 

Mr.  Joyce. 

Colonel  Ropner. 

Mr.  Nussey. 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  11th  June,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  Wth  June  1901. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Cust. 
Colonel  Denny. 
Colonel  Ropner. 
Mr.  Alfred  Thomajs. 
Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 


Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  W.  F.  Lawrence. 
Mr.  William  Redmond. 
Mr.  Price. 
Mr.  Nussey. 
Mr.  Duke. 


Sir  Alfred  Bateman,  K.C.M.O.,  was  examined. 

[Adjoumea  till  Thursday  next,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock 


ON   STEAMSHIP  SUBSIDIES. 


ThiiVi^daii^  \Wi  June  1901. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 
Mr.  Cust. 
Mr.  Norman. 
Colonel  Ropner. 

Sir  Henry  Bergne,  k.c.b.,  was  examined. 


Colonel  Denny. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Nussey. 
Mr.  Price. 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  18th  June  1901. 


members   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 
Colonel  Denny. 
Colonel  Ropner. 
Mr.  William  Redmond. 
Mr.  Duke. 


Sir  Edward  Sassoon. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Lawrence, 
Mr.  Norman. 
Mr.  Alfred  Thomas. 


The  Committee  deliberated. 

Sir  Hent^y  Bevgne,  K.C.B.,  was  further  examined. 


Mr.  Heixry  Famfdl,  C.B.,  was  examined. 


[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock 


Thursday,  2Qth  June  1901. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  W.  F.  Lawrence. 
Mr.  William  Redmond. 
Sir  Edward  Sassoon. 
Mr.  Nussey. 
Colonel  Denny. 


Mr.  Henry  FamalL  c.B.,  was  further  examined. 
Mr.  H.  Buxton  Foi^inan  was  examined. 


Sir  Edgar  Vincent. 
Mr.  Price. 
Colonel  Ropner. 
Mr.  Norman. 
Mr.  Cust. 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 


Tuesday,  25th  June  1901. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 
Colonel  Ropner. 
Mr.  William  Redmond. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Nussev. 


Mr.  Joyce. 
Colonel  Denny. 
Sir  Edgar  Vincent. 
Mr.  Noi-man. 


Sir  Willmin  Ward  was  examined. 


[Adjourned  till  Thureday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock.. 


Thursday y  27th  June  1901. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  W.  F.  Lawrence. 

Sir  Edward  Sassoon. 

Mr.  Duke. 

Mr.  Joyce. 

Colonel  Denny. 

Mr.  William  Redmond. 


Mr.  Cust. 
Mr.  Nussey. 
Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 
Colonel  Ropner. 
Sir  Edarar  vinoent. 


Sir  William  Ward  was  further  examined. 

Captain  Stv/rdee,  R.N.,  cm.o.,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Wood  were  examined. 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock.. 


Tuesday,  2nd  Jvly  1901 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil  in  the  Chair. 


Colonel  Ropner. 

Mr.  Joyce. 

Mr.  Price. 

Sir  Edward  Sassoon. 

Mr.  Nussey. 

Mr.  Cust. 


Colonel  Denny. 

Mr.  William  Redmond. 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 

Sir  Edgar  Vincent. 

Mr.  Nonnan. 

Mr.  Alfred  Thomas. 


Mr.  Joseiih  Henry  Longford  and  Mr.  F.  A''.  KeateU  Cor^iish  were  examined. 


[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock.. 


ox  STEAMSHIP  SUBSIDIES. 
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Thursday,  \th  Jtdy  1901. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT. 


Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil  in  the  Chair. 


.Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 
i[r.  Nomian. 
Colonel  Ropner. 
Cofonel  Denny. 
Mr.  William  Kedmond. 

Mr.  Arthur  Xornian  Hill  was  examined. 
'The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  AHhar  Nornvtn  Hill  was  fiirther  exammed. 


Mr.  Nussey. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Joyce. 

Mr.  A&ed  Thomas. 


(Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o  clock. 


Tuesday y  9tk  July  1901. 


members   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  W.  F.  Lawrence. 

Sir  Edward  Sassoon.  I 

Colonel  Ropner. 

Colonel  Denny. 

Mr.  Cust. 

Mr.  Price. 

:Sir  Alexander  Swettenfutm,  k.c.m.g.,  was  exammed. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

:Sir  Alexander  Sivettenham  was  further  examined. 


Mr.  Duke. 

Mr.  Joyce. 

Mr.  William  Ralmond. 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 

Sir  Edgar  Vincent. 


[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  11th  July  1901. 


members  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 
C'olonel  Denny. 
Mr.  Joyce. 
Mr.  Cust. 


Mr.  William  Redmond. 

Mr.  Nussey. 

Sir  Edgar  Vincent. 


Mr.  Williarii  James  White  Nicol  and  Mr.  Henry  C.  Bonar,  were  examined. 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock 
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Thursday,  l%th  July  1901. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  W.  F.  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Joyce. 
Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 
Colonel  Ropner. 


Mr.  Nussey. 
Mr.  William  Redmond. 
Colonel  Denny. 
Mr.  CuBt. 


Mr.  Duke.  |  Sir  Edward  Sassoon. 

Colonel  Goffey  and  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Wilson,  a  Member  of  the  House,  were  examin  ed. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  18th  July  1901. 


members  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Duke.  Sir  Edward  Siissoon. 

Colonel  Ropner.  Colonel  Denny. 

Mr.  Joyce.  Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 

Mr.  Elijah  Helm  and  Mr.  8amv/el  Sairiud  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  23rrf  July  1901. 


members   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  W.  F.  Lawrence. 
Sir  Edward  Sassoon. 
Colonel  Ropner. 
Colonel  Denny. 
Mr.  Joyce. 


Mr.  Cust. 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 

Mr.  Nussey. 

Sir  Edjfar  Vincent. 

Mr.  Price. 


Mr.  John  Daniel  Clink  was  examined. 
The  Committee  deliberated. 

[Adjourned  till  Tliursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


ON   STEAMSHIP  SUBSIDIES.  X 

Thursday,  25th  July  1901. 

MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Cust.  Colonel  Denny. 

Mr.  Joyce.  Mr.  Nussey. 

Colonel  Ropner.  Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 

Mr.  James  Knott  was  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  30th  July  1901. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 

Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer.  |  Sir  Edward  Sassoon. 

Sir  Edgar  Vincent.  Mr.  Nussey. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Lawrence. 

Mr.  James  Muir  and  Mr.  Lionel  Garden  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  1st  Atiffust  1901. 


members   PRESENT: 


Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 
Sir  Edward  Sassoon. 
Mr.  Duke. 
Mr.  Joyce. 


Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Lawrence. 
Colonel  Ropner. 
Mr.  Nussey. 
Mr.  Cust. 


Sir  Thomas  Sutherland,  O.C.M.G.,  was  examined. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

Draft  Report  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  brought  up  and  read  the  first  time,  as  follows : 

"  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  at  this  late  period  of  the  Session  it  will  not  be  in  their 
power  to  conclude  their  investigation.  They  have  therefore  agreed  to  report  the  evidence  already 
taken  to  the  House,  and  to  recommend  that  a  Committee  on  the  same  subject  should  be  re- appointed 
early  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament." 

Draft  Report  read  a  second  time,  and  agreed  to. 

Question,  That  this  Report  be  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  House, — ^put,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  To  Report,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence,  and  an  Appendix. 
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EXPENSES     OF    WITNESSES. 


NAME 


OF 


WITNESS. 


Profeasion 

or 
Condition. 


From 
whenoe  Summoned. 


Number 

of 

Days  Absent 

from 
Home,  under 

Orders  of 
:  Committee. 


Expenses 

of 
Journey  to 

London 
and  back. 


lAllowance 
during 


TOTAL 


Absence  |  ^^P^^«» 
allowed 


from 
Home. 


;toWitoes8. 


Sir  William  Ward  - 
Joseph  H.  Longford 
Vaughan  Kestell  Cornish 
James  Goffey  - 
John  Daniel  Clink  - 
Jameft  Knott    - 
James  Muir 


H.B.M.  Consul-General 


H.B.M.  Consul  at  Na- 
gasaki. 

H.B.M.  Vioe-Consul  at 
Zanzibar. 

Chairman,  Shipowners 
Association. 

Chairman,  Clyde  Sailing 
Ship  Owners  Associa- 
tion. 

Chairman,  North  of 
England  Steaniship 
Owners  Association. 

H.B.M.  Conscd  at  Beira 


Hamburg 

Lapworth 

Bow  (N.  Devon)     - 

Liverpool 

Greenock 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Clifton   - 


7 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
2 


£.  s,  d,  <    £.   s.  dL 


8    8    6 


7    7- 


1  17    -      3    3- 


2  18    9 


6    1    - 


3    3- 


£.   i.  d. 
15  15    6 


o    -    - 


6    1    9 


4    4     -  1  10    .> 


6-9133 


9    -    9 


4-6 


3    3     -       4    3   6 


1  19    6  1    2    2     -  t     4    1    6 


£.      54    8    - 
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MINUTES    OP    EVIDENCE. 


Tttesday,  llth  Jime  1901. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil. 
Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 
Mr.  Cust. 
Colonel  Denny. 
Mr.  Duke. 
Mr.  W.  F,  Lawrence. 


Mr.  Nussey. 

Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  William  Redmond. 

Colonel  Ropner. 

Mr.  Alfred  Thomas. 


Mr.  EVELYN  CECIL,  in  the  Chair. 


Before  the  Committee  begins  its  work  I  am 
sure  I  should  be  expressing  the  feelings  of  the 
Committee  in  mentioninjo;  now  severe  a  loss  we 
have  felt  in  the  death  of  our  colleague  Colonel 
Milward.  He  onlysat  with  us  on  oneor  two  formal 
occasions,  but  I  certainly  could  not  fEiil  in  that 
time,  from  conversations  with  him  and  otherwise, 
to  see  bow  thorough  a  member  he  was  and  would 
have  been — ^how  carefully  he  was  determined  to 
take  up  any  subject  into  which  he  volunteered 
to  inquure,  and  that  his  business  capacity  and  his 


Chainnan — continued. 

determination  to  sift  everything  to  the  best  of  hi* 
ability  to  the  bottom  would  have  been  of  the 

freatest  use  to  all  of  us  on  this  Committee, 
feel  that  this  vacancy  is  one  which  it  is  very 
difficult  indeed  to  replace;  there  is  no  one 
perhaps  exactly  like  him  who  would  be  able  to 
cover  precisely  the  same  gix)und  from  intimate 
personal  knowledge,  but  1  am  very  glad  indeed 
that  Sir  Edgar  Vincent  has  consented  to  take  a 
place  on  the  Committee  instead  of  him. 


Sir  Alfred  Bateman,  K.C.M.G. 


Chairman. 


1.  I  think  you  are  the  head  of  the  Statistical 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  are  you  not? 
— The  title  is  the  Comptroller-General  of  the 
Commercial,  Labour  ana  StatisticiJ  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

2.  Have  you  had  vary  long  experience  in  that 
department? — I  have  been  37  years  in  that 
department. 

8.  It  would  be  convenient,  perhaps,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Committee,  if  you  could,  as  an 
official  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  give  the  Com- 
mittee a  return  as  far  as  possible  of  the  Ports  to 
which  subsidised  foreign  steamers  run.  Can  you 
do  so  ? — It  is  a  little  difficult  to  know  whetner 
you  want  the  ports  at  which  all  the  foreign 
steamers  receivm^  a  subsidy  of  any  kind  csQl, 
including  the  ordinary  mail  subsidies.  The  list 
in  that  case  would  be  very  lo^g* 

4.  It  would  be  better  if,  as  fer  as  possible,  you 
could  confine  it  to  the  ports  where  tne  subsidies 
arcnot  merely  for  mail  purposes,butofamuchmore 
general  kind  ? — I  have  prepared  a  list  of  some  of 
the  chief  ports  out  of  Europe  to  which  subsidised 
steamers  run,  in  addition  to  those  included  in 
the  list  of  questions  submitted  to  me,  which  I 
will  read  out  and  hand  in,  though  it  makes  no 
Httempt  at  completeness.    They  are  New  York, 
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Valparaiso,  Buenos  Ayres,  Rio,  Pemambuco, 
Bahia,  Monte  Video,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Durban, 
Bombay,  Colombo,  Calcutta,  Singapore,  Hong 
Kong,  Yokohama,  Vladivostock.  Sydney,  and 
Melbourne.  That  list  is  not  a  very  complete 
one,  but  it  comprises  the  chief  ports  besides 
those  on  the  East  African  coast  As  regards 
the  dates  of  the  introduction  of  different 
foreign  subsidies  and  their  amounts  and  under 
what  regulations  such  subsidies  are  given  and 
what  bounties  there  are  on  shipbuilding,  I  have 
with  me  here  a  statement  that  gpives  for  all  the 
countries  for  which  we  have  iniormation  parti- 
culars of  the  shipping  subsidies  granted.  It  is 
rather  long.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Com- 
mittee would  wish  me  to  go  through  each  country. 

5.  The  Committee  would  like  to  have  a  general 
idea  of  the  conditions  under  which  foreign  sub- 
sidies are  given  ? — It  is  difficult  to  give  a  general 
idea,  unless  I  give  you  the  details. 

6.  Then  I  think  you  had  better  give  the  details? 
— Be^nning  with  France:  France  ^ves  three 
descnptions  of  subsidies  (a^,  bounties  on  ship-» 
building;  (6),  bounties  on  navigation;  (o),  subsidies 
to  particular  lines  for  carriage  of  maila  That  is  to 
say,  shipbuilding  boimties  are  given  to  French 
built  ships  only.    The  amounts  at  present  paid 

A  are 
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-are  fixed  by  a  law  of  1893  as  follows:  For 
steam  or  sailing  ships  6i  iton  or  steel,  65  fraaos 
per  ton;  for  wooden  ships  of  150  tons  or  more, 
40  francs  per  ton ;  for  wooden  ships  of  less  than 
150  tons,  30  francs  per  ton ;  for  machinery,  15 
francs  per  100  kilo^amraes;  for  renewal  of  boilers, 
15  francsper  100  kilogrammes.  Theyamounted  in 
1898  to  184,554i.,  the  amounts  voted  for  1899 
and  1900  being  160,000^.  and  196,000^.  respec- 
tively.  A  law  of  1881  granted  half  bounties  on 
navigation  to  French  owned  foreign  built  ships, 
but  by  a  law  of  1893  only  French  built  ships  ar^ 
entitled  to  this  bounty.  According  to  our  last  re- 
port bjr  Mr.  Austin  Lee,  the  Commercial  Attachi^ 
at  Paris,  however,  a  small  though  decreasing 
amount  has  been  paid  since  that  date  to  vessels 
of  forei^  construction,  presumably  to  vessels 
Already  m  receipt  of  the  bounty  in  1893.  The  full 
amounts  of  the  navigation  bounties  paid  are:  To 
steamers,  1  franc  10  centimes  per  otoss  ton  and  per 
1,000 miles  run, decreasing  annually  by  6  centimes 
per  ton  for  wooden  ships  and  4  centimes  per 
ton  for  iron  or  steel  ships.  To  sailing  ships, 
1  franc  70  centimes  per  gross  ton  per  1,000  miles 
run,  decreasing  annually  by  8  centimes  per  ton 
for  wooden  and  6  centimes  per  ton  for  iron  and 
isteel  ships.  Steamships  ntted  according  to 
special  plans  approved  ty  the  Marine  and  War 
Department  receive  25  per  cent,  more  than  the 
Above.  The  total  amount  paid  under  this  head 
was  453,318i.  in  1897 ;  491,7l6i.  in  1898.  The 
Amount  voted  in  1899  was  424,000^.,  and  in 
1900  452,000i.  Proposals  have  been  made  in 
the  form  of  a  Bill  mtroduced  by  the  French 
Government  at  the  end  of  1899  and  reported  on 
by  the  Budget  Commission  of  1900  modifying 
the  method  of  pajrment.  These  proposals  are 
not,  apparently,  destined  to  materially  increase 
the  total  subsidy.  A  larger  share  is  to  go  to 
steamers.  The  total  subventions  for  postal  ser- 
vices have  amounted  in  recent  years  to  rather 
over  a  million  sterling  per  annum. 

Mr.  Gust 

7.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  tonnage 
or  the  number  of  ships  to  which  that  sum  of 
nearly  half-a-million  each  year  is  devoted ;  that 
is  to  say,  what  Avould  be  the  proportion  to  each 
ship  or  to  the  tonnage  ? — I  snouJd  have  to  get 
that  speciallv  made  out.  I  have  given  the  Com- 
mittee the  figure  for  it;  it  is  something  under 
A  franc  per  ton. 

8.  It  would  be  interesting  if  the  Committee 
oould  have  the  number  of  steamers  or  ships 

that  that  bounty  was  given  in  respect  of? I 

will  let  the  Committee  have  the  num  ber  of  ships 
sharing  in  that  bormty  and  the  tonnage,  if 
possible.  As  I  have  stated,  the  amount  of  sub- 
ventions for  postal  services  amounted  to  rather 
over  a  million  in  the  Budget  for  1899,  distributed 
as  follows :  France  and  Corsica,  14,200i. :  M^i- 

.v^rranean,  54,066;  Calais  and  Dover,  10,000^.; 
New  York,  West  Indies,  and  Mexico,  450,320/! 
(including  a  bounty  for  speed) ;  Indo-China  and 
Japan,  243,347Z,;  Algeria,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and 
Morocco,  74,000Z.  (including  a  bounty  for  speed) ; 
Australia  and  New  Caledonia,  124,317;  East 
Africa  and  Indian  Ocean,  76,985/;    and  West 
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Coast  of  Africa  20,036/. ;  total,  1,067,271/,  1 
next  come  to  Germ«giy.  Assistance  to  ship- 
building is  giv0n  only  in  the  form  of  remission 
of  customs  duty  ana  preferential  railway  rates 
for  certain  materials  used  in  construction.  As 
regards  navigation  subsidies,  indirect  assistance 
is  given  to  two  German  steamship  lines, 
the  German  East  Africa  line  and  the  German 
Levant  line,  in  the  form  of  largely  reduced 
rates  of  carriage  for  goods  sent  over  the 
State  railways  for  shipment  by  these  lines. 
The  only,  direct  monetary  assistance  to  ship- 
ping is  paid  in  the  form  of  subsidies  to 
particular  lines  as  under :  North  German  Lloyd 
(a)  for  services  to  Australia,  115,000/.  has 
been  paid  year  by  year  since  April  1885; 
(6)  for  services  to  East  Asia,  85,000t  has  been 
paid  yearly  since  1885,  a  ftirther  5,000/.  since 
1893  for  postal  connection  with  certain  ports  of 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Southern  Europe,  and  a  further 
75,000/.  per  annum  since  1898  for  a  fortnightly 
instead  of  a  monthly  line  between  Germany  and 
China  and  Japan.  As  to  the  German  East 
Africa  line,  the  subsidy  was  fixed  in  1890  at 
45,000/,  per  annum.  It  was  increased  from  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year  to  67,500/.  The 
new  contract  provides  for  a  main  line  of  steamem 
circumnavigating  Africa  in  alternate  directions 
fortnightly,  and  touching  at  Bremerhaven,  a 
Dutch  or  Belgjan  port,  Lisbon,  Las  Palmas, 
Cape  Town,  rort  Elizabeth,  East  London, 
Diurban,  Delagoa  Bay,  Beira,  Mozambique,  Zan- 
zibar, Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanga,  Aden,  Suez,  Port 
Said,  Naples,  Lisbon,  a  Dutch  or  Belgian  port,  and 
Bremerhaven.  A  branch  line  from  Hamburg 
is  also  to  run  monthly  to  East  African  ports  so 
as  to  ensure  fortnightly  communication  with 
German  East  Africa.  The  steamers  of  the  Com- 
pany nmning  to  Bombay  are  also  to  call  at 
certain  East  African  ports.  Conditions  as  to 
speed,  new  shipbuilding,  and  other  matters  aiv 
also  dealt  witn  in  the  contract.  Then  as  to 
the  Woermann  Line.  At  the  same  time  as  the 
above  contract  was  entered  into  arrangements 
were  made  vrith  the  Woermann  Line  coming 
into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  ami 
establishing  services  down  the  West  Coasi  of 
Africa  to  Swakopmund,  Ltlderitzbucht,  and  the 
Cape.  Our  commercial  attache  at  Berlin  has 
apparently  fftiled  to  find  out  the  value  of  the 
subsidy,  direct  or  indirect,  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

9.  Those  subsidised  ships  enter  British  porti> 
as  well  as  the  German  mst  African  ports,  do 
they  not? — Yes,  they  enter  the  ports  at  the 
Cape.  The  Company  is  bound  to  carry  explosiveK 
in  a  specially  fitted  vessel  once  a  year  to  the 
Protectorate,  and  to  biuld  two  new  steamers 
within  two  years  of  5,000  tons  each.  Limits  are 
put  to  passenger  &res,  viz.^  30/.,  20/.,  and 
12/.  10^.  There  are  probably  some  clauses  in 
the  contract  which  hare  been  kept  secret. 

Colonel  Denny, 

10.  Is  there  any  obligation  as  to  where  they 
are  to  build  those  steamers  ? — Tb&tB  is  an  obliga- 
tion to  build  two  new  steaniers  within  two  years. 

11.  Where,  in  Germany? — I  thhak  so.  1 
propose  to  put  in  the  heads  of  the  contract  later. 
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Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 

12.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  was  a 
branch  line  to  Naples  to  be  established.  Will 
tliat  mean  that  there  will  be  transhipment  ? — 
No;  there  will  be  a  special  line  of  steamers 
starting  from  Hamburg  and  calling  at  Naples. 

Colonel  Ropner. 

13.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  the  total 
grant,  excepting  the  Woermann  Line?  —  For 
services  to  Australia  115,0002.  has  been  paid 
year  by  year  since  April,  1886,  for  services  to 
Kast  Asia  85,000Z.  has  been  paid  yearly  since 
1888,  a  further  5,000t  since  1893  for  postal 
f:onnection  with  certain  ports  of  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Southern  Europe,  and  a  further  75,000f.  per 
iinnum  since  1898  for  a  fortnightly  instead  of  a 
monthly  line  between  (jormany  and  China  and 
Japan,  For  the  German  East  African  Line  the 
subsidy  is  67,500i.     Then  as  to  Austria,  the 

trincipal  subvention  is  that  paid  to  the  Austrian 
iloyd  Company,  The  contract  is  based  on  the 
law  of  July  25th,  1891.  Under  a  law  of  Decem- 
ber 27th,  1893,the  mercantile  marine  generally  are 
paid  bounties  from  which  the  AustriaiL  Lloyd 
are  excluded.  Dealing  separately  with  these : — 
(A)  The  Austrian  Lloyd  receives  for  voyages  in 
the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  3/.  55  fcr.per  mile 
for  voyages  at  the  average  rate  of  at  least  11^ 
nautical  miles  per  hour,  2  ^.  40  kr.  for  voyages 
at  the  avenge  rate  of  at  least  10  miles  per  hour, 
jmd  1  fl.  80  fcr.  for  voyages  at  the  average  rate  of 
at  least  9  miles  per  hour.  For  ocean  voyages  at 
the  average  rate  of  at  least  11  miles  per  nour, 
'Ifi.  80  kr.,  for  voyages  between  Trieste  and  Samos 
2  fl.,  and  for  other  voyages  lA,  70  kr.  per  mile 
are  paid.  The  maximum  to  oe  paid  in  any  one 
)'ear  is  fixed  at  242,500i.  Certain  dues  (that  is, 
JUS  to  the  Suez  Canal,  etc.)  are  refunded  to  the 
Companr.  The  State  advanced  to  the  Company 
one  and  a-half  million  florins  towards  ship- 
building, to  be  repaid  in  five  yearly  payments, 
beginning  January,  1902.  The  Uompany  may  not 
alter  its  rates  "without  consent  of  the  Minister 
of  Commerce.  It  must  use  at  least  20,000  tons 
of  Austrian  coal   per  annum.    It  has  certain 

rrivil^es  as  regards  pratique  and  consular  fees, 
n  case  of  war  its  vessels  are  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Authorities,  Naval  oflScers  on  the  Active  or 
Reserve  list  are  to  have  preference  for  appoint- 
ment as  its  officers.  The  President  of  its  Ad- 
ministrative Committee  is  appointed  bj'  the 
Emperor,  and  two  other  members  by  the  Ministry 
of  Commerce.  The  subvention  paid  amounted 
in^each  of  the  years  1892  to  1899  to  the  maximum, 
viz. :  242,500^.,  in  addition  to  which  the  Company 
was  also  paid  5,000i.  per  annum  for  parcel  post 
services.  (B)  The  trading  and  trip  bounties 
paid  to  the  Mercantile  Marine  are  not  paid 
to  this  Company,  ^hips  belonging  to  a 
company  specially  subsidised  by  law  or  em- 
ployed in  fixed  voyages  imdertaken  in  con- 
sequence of  agreements  with  the  Post  Office, 
or  belonging  to  or  exclusively  employed  by 
industrial  institutions,  are  not  entitled  to  the 
boimty.  The  trading  bounty  amounts  to  6  florins 
per  ton  for  iron  or  steel  steamers,  4.50  florins  for 
iron  or  steel  sailing  ships,  and  3  florins  for 
wooden  or  composite  sailing  ships  during  the 
first  year  after  the  ship's  launch,  these  amoimts 
decreasing  by  5  per  cent  yearly  and  ceasing 
altogether  after  15  years. 
0.23. 


Colonel  Denny. 

14.  Is  that  florins  per  ton  or  per  thousand 
miles,  or  what  ? — ^Per  ton.  They  are  increased 
by  10  per  cent,  for  ships  built  in  national  dock- 
yards, and  25  per  cent,  if  constructed  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  one  half  of  home-produced 
materials.  The  ships  must  be  ownea  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  two-thirds  by  Austrian  sub- 
jects, and  classed  Al  or  A2  by  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Veritas,  or  national  institution  of  similar 
standing.  If  laid  up  or  not  engaged  in  trade 
for  more  than  six  months  they  lose  the  trading 
bounty  for  the  period  in  question.  The  trip 
bounty  is  paid  to  vessels  inscribed  on  the  register 
at  the  rate  of  five  kreutzers  per  ton  burden  (net) 
for  every  100  nautical  miles,  the  trips  being 
beyond  the  limits  of  small  coasting  trade,  either 
from  or  to  Austrian  ports  when  such  trips  are  in 
the  interest  of  national  commerce  and  communis 
cation,  and  not  undertaken  in  competition  with 
one  of  the  regular  lines  receiving  subventions, 
from  the  Government.  The  amounts  paid  under 
these  two  classes — Trading  Bounty  and  •  Trip 
Bounty — have  increased  from  12,2502.  in  1894  to 
54,2802.  in  1899.  In  addition  to  what  I  have 
called  A  and  B,  subsidies  for  postal  service  in  the 
Adriatic  by  companies  other  than  the  Austrian 
Lloyd  have  been  paid  to  the  extent  of  17,2082. 
in  1899,  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are 
available. 

Mr.  Ciist 

15.  Can  you  give  also  the  tonnage  in  that  case, 
the  same  as  you  did  in  the  former  case  ? — ^It  i» 
very  unlikely  that  I  can,  but  I  vrill  if  I  can. 

Colonel  Ropner. 

16.  Might  I  ask  whether  the  different  countries 
giving  these  bounties  expect  letters  carried  in 
consequence;  or  is  there  something  extra  paid 
for  carrying  the  mails  ? — If  they  have  to  carry 
the  mails  by  a^eement  they  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
get  these  bounties. 

Colonel  Denny. 

17.  In  Austria  there  is  only  one  mail  line,  is 
there  not — that  is  the  Austrian  Lloyd ;  the  other 
steamers  do  not  carry  mails,  do  they  ? — That  ia 
so,  except  so  far  as  1  have  just  stated. 

Chairman. 

18.  They  get  bounties  without  carrying 
mails,  other  than  the  Austrian  Lloyd,  do 
they? — Yes;  I  have  given  the  subsidies  for 
these  other  companies,  about  17,0002.,  which 
would  be  for  carrying  mails.  Then  comes- 
Hungary.  A  law  of  1895  providing  for  bounties 
on  construction  has  hitherto  been  inoperative,, 
all  ships  in  the  Hungarian  Mercantile  Marine 
(33  vessels  with  a  total  tonnage  of  40,223  tons) 
having  been  constructed  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
A  small  amount,  reaching  in  1899  to  4,6282.,. 
is  paid,  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  1893,. 
on  the  basis  of  tonnage  purchased  abroad. 
The  amounts  are  so  trifling  that  the  provisions 
of  the  law  need  not  be  mentioned  in  detail.  The 
bulk  of  the  subventions  paid  are  to  particular 
companies  for  particular  Imes  of  steamers.  The 
Adria  Royal  Hungarian  Sea  Navigation  Company 

fets  47,5002.  for  lines  {from  Fiume  to  Western 
!urope,  North  Africa  and  Brazil    The  Hungaro- 
Croatian  Une,  running  from  Fiume  to  Himgaro- 
Croatia,  Istrian  and  Dalmation  ooast^  securea 
A  2  16.083i., 
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16,083i.  The  Schwarz  line  from  Fiume  to 
Venice  and  Ancona,  gets  4,160?.  and  the  Hun- 
garian Levant  Steamship  Company,  for  steamers 
nrom  Galatz  to  the  Black  Sea  and  eastern  ports, 
gets  7,600i.  These  are  the  amounts  paid  in 
1899.  The  contracts  are  I'enewed  from  time  to 
time,  the  amounts  being  fixed  by  the  contracts. 
The  most  important  contract,  that  with  the 
Adria,  extends  to  1910;  but  is  to  be  con- 
tinued to  1921  if  the  Government  think  fit. 
The  Company  is  to  put  next  year  eight  new 
large  ships  mto  circulation,  and  five  smaller 
ones  are  to  be  built  if  the  prolongation  of  the 
contract  is  decided  on.  Then  as  to  Italy,  The 
law  of  1896  in  Italy  was  modified  by  a  law  of 
16th  November,  190O.  At  present  the  bounties 
are  fixed  very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  French 
boimties.  On  hulls  of  Italian  construction, 
45  lire  per  ton  of  gross  measurement  for 
steamers  of  a  speed  inferior  to  12  miles,  and  for 
iron  and  steel  sailing  vessels ;  50  lire  for  steamers 
of  a  speed  from  12  to  15  miles;  55  lire  for 
steamers  of  a  speed  exceeding  15  miles ;  13  lire 
for  hulls  of  wood.  Italian  shipbuilders  building 
for  foreigners  do  not  receive  the  bounty  on 
the  tonnage  so  built.  Marine  engines  receive 
12.50  lire  per  unit  of  horse-power;  boilers 
S.50  lire  per  quintal ;  subsidiary  apparatus 
11  lire  per  quintal ;  metal  employed  for 
repairs  of  hulls,  engines,  boilers  of  subsidiary 
apparatus,  5  lire  per  quintal.  The  bounty  for 
navigation  is  paid  on  Italian  built  vessels  only, 
at  the  rate  ot  40  cents  per  gross  ton  per  1,000 
miles  run  for  steamers  up  to  the  15th  year  after 
construction,  and  20  cents  for  sailing  vessels  up 
to  the  21st  year  after  construction.  The  yearly 
<listance  travelled  on  which  bounties  will  be 
paid  is  limited  to  32,000  miles  for  steamers  with 
A  speed  of  less  than  12  miles  per  hour,  40,000 
miles  for  steamers  with  a  speed  of  from  12  to  15 
miles  per  hour,  50,000  miles  for  steamers  with  a 
^peed  of  over  15  miles  per  hour,  and  10,000 
miles  for  sailing  vessels.  The  grand  total  to  be 
paid  in  any  one  year  is  not  to  exceed  10,000,000 
lire  (i,e.,  400,000?.),  and  the  amount  of  ton- 
nage on  which  both  this  and  the  bounty  on 
construction  are  to  be  paid  is  also  limited 
year  by  year  for  a  series  of  years.  We  have 
no  particulars  as  to  the  amounts  actually 
paid.  Then  with  respect  to  Holland,  the  only 
^subventions  paid  are  paid  for  particular  services 
^or  the  regular  transport  of  mails.  Contracts 
-exist  with  the  Netherlands,  Rotterdam  Lloyd 
Royal  West  Indian  Mail  Service  and  Zeeland 
<]Jompanies.  The  amounts  fixed  by  the  contracts 
are  at  a  given  rate  per  voyage,  fn  1898,  which 
is  the  last  year  for  which  we  have  informa- 
tion, these  payments  were  made: — To  the 
Netherlands  Company  210,455  florins,  to  the 
Rotterdam  Lloyd  221,320  florins,  to  the 
Royal  West  Indian  47,600  florins,  and  to  the 
Zeeland  Company  440,337.38  florins,  making 
a  total  of  919,712.38  florins.  The  Colonisd 
Government  also  pays  a  subvention  to  the 
Royal  Packet  Boat  Company  for  certain  services 
in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  the  amount  being 
fixed  for  each  service  at  a  given  rate  per  mile. 
In  1898,  89,987  miles  were  paid  for,  the  total 
disbursement  being  684,728  florins.  It  was 
expected  that  the  payments  for  1899  would  be 
less  by  quite  a  quarter  of  a  million    florins. 


Chaii'Tnan — continued 

Then  a&  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  Norway  con- 
tributes sums  for  the  maintenance  of  various 
services  of  which  only  a  portion  are  admittedly 
for  postal  services.  The  amounts  are  small ;  tho 
postal  subventions  amount  in  the  whole  to 
178,800  kroner  (a  krone  is  a  little  more  than  a 
shilling) ;  total  State  contributions  330,000,  mak 
ing  a  total  of  508,800  kronor.  Taldng  the 
kroner  at  18  to  the  IZ.  these  amomits  arc 
equivalent  to  9^9332.  for  postal  services  and 
18,333J.  for  state  subvention,  or  28,266i.  in  all. 
In  Sweden  small  sums  onlv  have  been  paid, 
principally  to  the  Steamship  Cfompany,  Gothland, 
for  maintaining  traffic ;  the  sums  paid  as  suh- 
ventions  for  postal  services  are  considerablv 
larger,  but  of  no  very  great  importance.  In 
1899  these  latter  were  as  follows :— Swedish 
Mainland  and  Gothland  61,951  kronor,  Sweden 
and  Finland  10,143  kronor,  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark  13,910  kronor,  Sweden  and  Tyksland 
209,387  kronor,  Sweden  and  England  and 
America  7,360  kronor ;  total  302,741  kronor,  or. 
say,  16,819i.  I  next  come  to  Russia.  No  bounty 
is  paid  in  Russia  on  construction.  Bounties  arc 
paid  to  certain  companies  for  definite  servic<^ 
as  follows  (these  figures  apply  to  the  year  1899) : 
The  Volunteer  Fleet  600,000  roubles  (the  roiibli 
is  valued  at  about  2«.  Id,),  Black  Sea  Navigation 
Company  650,000  roubles,  Black  Sea  Danub<' 
Navigation  Company  313,000,  Archangel  Mnr- 
man  Navigation  Company  281,000,  Caucasus 
and  Mercury  Company  289,000,  Amur  Naviga- 
tion Company  250,000,  Kiahkta  Company  (Lake 
Baikal)  34,000,  Glotoff  Company  (on  the  Lena) 
50,000,  Feodoroflfs  Steamers  (Vladivostock) 
6,000,  Petchora  Steamers  (Archangel  and  the 
Petchora)  10,000,  Shevelleffs  Steamers  (North 
Pacific)  150,000 ;  total  2,633,000  roubles. 

Mr.  Gust 

19.  Is  that  apart  from  postal  services  ?— The 
sums  stated  in  previous  answers  include  these. 
In  addition,  the  Government  defiuyed  the  Suez 
Canal  dues  of  the  first  two  lines  of  steamers  to 
the  extent  of  600,000  roubles  to  the .  Volunteer 
fleet,  and  200,000  roubles  to  the  Black  Sea  Navi- 
gation Company.  The  total  amount  is  thus 
3,433,000  roubles,  or  about  364,750Z.  Just  lately 
an  agreement  has  been  entered  into  with  the 
Russian  Steam  Navigation  Company  for  at  kist 
seven  sailings  between  September  and  March  for 
Bushire  and  Bender  Abbas.  The  bountv  is 
fixed  at  4  roubles  per  sea  mile.  The  first  s<ii!linjr 
was  on  February  16th,  1901. 

Colonel  Denny, 

20.  The  Black  Sea  Company  and  the  Black 
Sea  Danube  Company  are  both  the  same,  are 
they  not  ? — I  am  not  si\re  as  to  this. 

Chairman, 

21.  Does  that  include  postal  services  again,  do 
you  think  ? — I  think  so. 

Colonel  Lenny, 

22.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  to  try  and  get 
a  line  introduced  there,  was  it  not  ?  They  only 
had  one  sailing  and  that  did  not  pay  ? — I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Committee  would  like  to  have 
a  short  explanation  of  the  relations  between  the 
Government  and  whatiscalled  the  Volunteer  fleet. 

23.  Might 
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Mr.   C%i8t 

23.  Might  I  ask  you  first  with  regai-d  to  the 
«um  which  is  paid  to  the  line  which  is  going  to 
run  to  Bushire  and  the  Persian  Gtdf.  That  is 
not  a  postal  line,  is  it  ? — I  am  a&aid  we  do  not 
know  that.  The  amount  is  fixed  at  four  roubles 
per  sea  mile  run. 

24.  And  those  vessels  would  compete  with  the 
unsubsidised  English  steamers,  would  they  not  ? 
— Yes,  so  &r  as  direct  trade  with  Persia  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Duke, 

25.  Caa  you  tell  the  Committee  what  the  sea 
milea^  is ;  then  we  could  tell  what  the  amount 
would  be  approximately? — ^We  do  not  know 
where  the  sailings  are  from. 

26.  If  you  take  the  nearest  Russian  port  it 
would  give  some  idea,  would  it  not — it  would 
probably  be  from  Odessa,  would  it  not  ? — I  could 
not  say  about  that. 

27.  Can  you  find  out  definitely  whether  the 

r)stal  services  are  included  in  the  subsidies  ? — 
will  if  I  can.  The  volunteer  fleet  was  created 
in  1877-78,  and  reorganised  in  1892.  The  yeiirly 
subsidy  was  fixed,  as  I.  have  stated,  at  600,000 
roubles  or  60,000i.  According  to  the  latest  in- 
formation the  Government  now  also  pay  7,000i. 
for  communication  between  Vladivostock  and 
ports  of  China  and  Japan,  and  1,870Z.  tor  com- 
munication with  ports  of  the  seas  of  Okhotsk 
and  Kamschatka ;  Suez  Canal  dues  are  also  paid. 
The  programme  of  voyages  at  first  fixed  at 
seven  per  annum  to  Vladivostock  and  Saghalien 
is  now  laid  down  as  twenty-one.  Maus  and 
Government  messengers  are  transported  free 
(that  is  as  to  the  volunteer  fleet),  officials  and 
emigrants  at  reduced  rates.  Officers  and  crews 
are  regarded  as  employes  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
fleets  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  the  Board  of  Management  being  also 
State  nominees.  The  yearly  net  income  of  the 
fleet  is  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  new  steamers 
and  the  development  of  operations.  The  fleet 
at  present  consists  of  15  vessels  of  a  total  dis- 
placement of  125,300  tons,  besides  two  vessels 
under  construction  in  England.  The  fleet  was 
originally  created  at  the  time  of  the  war  scare  in 
1877-78.  The  funds  were  raised  in  the  first 
instance  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  The  ports 
served  in  the  21  sailings  above  referred  to  are 
Odessa,  Constantinople,  Port  Said,  Perim  or 
Aden,  Colombo,  Singapore,  Port  Arthur,  Naga- 
saki, Vladivostock,  Korsokovsky  Post,  and 
Alexandrovsky  Post. 

Colonel  Ropner. 

28.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  Russian  vessels 
trading  between  Russian  ports  and  ports  through 
the  Suez  Canal  to  the  East,  do  not  pav  dues  at 
till? — The  Suez  Canal  dues  are  paia  by  the 
Russian  Government  for  these  subsidised  lines. 

29.  Did  your  remarks  apply  to  those  lines 
only  ? — Yes. 

30.  Then  I  ask  you  whether  all  Russian  ships 
trading  through  the  canal  to  Russian  ports  east 
are  not  free  of  duty  ? — I  have  no  reason  to  think 
this  is  the  case. 


Mr.  Price, 

31.  The  payment  of  the  canal  dues  was  in- 
cluded in,  the  figure  of   365,000i.  which  you 
mentioned,  was  it  not  ? — ^Yes.     Then  I  come  to 
Denmark.    The  Danish  payments  are  very  small, 
the  total  amoimt  paid  is  24,000i.  per  annum. 
In  Denmark  the  only  payments  are  to  particu- 
lar lines.     For  1896-97  they  are  set  out  in  a 
Foreign  Office  publication  as  follows: — To  the 
Esbierg-Parkeston  line  (as  a  grant  proportional 
to  the  lower  rates  charged  by  the  company  on 
the  freight  of  dairy  proauce  and  of  fish  trans- 
ported to  England)  187,270  kroner  or  10,4041. 
(ii)  To  the  Giedser-Wamemunde  line  (a  fixed 
yearly  subsidy)  71,200  kroner  or  3,955Z.   (ni)  To 
the  Kalundborg-Aarhus  line  (these  are  JDanish 
ports).    If  the  freight  charges  do  not  come  up  to 
a  certain  sum  the  State  makes  good  the  deficiency, 
which    actually    amounted    to    the    sum    of 
52,295  kroner  or  2,905?.    (iv)  To  the  Copen- 
hagen-Faroe-Iceland  line  (a  fixed  yearly  sub- 
vention for  carrying  mails,  etc.)  40,000  "kroner 
or    2,222.      (v)    To    the    CJopenhagen-Malmoe 
(Sweden)  line  (a  fixed  sum  per  month  of  730 
kroner  for  carrying  mails)  8,760  kroner  or  486Z. 
(vi)  Subsidy  granted  since  September  1897  to 
the    Esbjerc^- Grimsby  line  60,000    kroner    or 
3,3332.      (wharfage  aues   at  Esbjerg  are  also 
remitted  to  the  company.     The  sum  assigned 
for  this  charge  in  the  bucket  of  1897-1898  was 
15,000  kroner  or  8332.)    Then  Belgium  I  will 
take  shortly.     Bounties  on  shipbuilding  have  not 
been  paid  since  1852.    The  only  subsidies  paid 
are  to  foreign  companies  to  induce  them  to  touch 
at  Antwerp.    The  conventions  still  in  force  at 
the  end   of  1899   were:    (1)   With  the  Nord- 
Deutscher  Lloyd  for  their  vessels  from  Bremer- 
haven  to  East  Asia  and  AustraUa  to  call  at 
Antwerp  80,000  francs  per  annum,  and  repay- 
ment of  light  and  pilot  dues.     (2)  With  the 
Deutsche  Autralische  Steamboat  (!)ompany,  who 
receive  1,500  francs  for  each  journey  to  or  from 
Australia  in  the  course  of  which  their  vessels 
touch  at  Antwerp,  outward  vessels  to  call  every 
four  weeks,  and  homeward  vessels  not  less  than 
six  and  not  more  than  thirteen  times  a  year.   (3) 
With    the    Forenede    Dampskibsselstab     who 
receive  no  direct  money  subsidy  but  only  certain 
facilities.  Then  Bulgana  again  is  very  small.   The 
Bulgarian  Government  purchased  a  quarter  of 
the  shares  issued  by  the  ^Bulgarian  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company  and  undertook  to  grant  a  sub- 
sidy of  9  p^r  cent,  on  the  paid  up  capital  for 
free  carriage  of  mails  and  transport  of  soldiers, 
munitions,  and  State  employ^  at  half  rates.   The 
subsidy  paid  in  1897  was  132,192  francs,  and  the 
amount  voted  in  1898  was  232,192  francs.     Bv 
a  law  promulgated  towards  the  end  of  1897  or 
the  beginning  of  1898,  a  loan  of  120,000  francs 
was  granted  to  the  company  without  interest, 
for  tne  purpose  of  construction    or  purchase 
of  two  new  vessels.     Then  I  come  to  Portugal. 

Chairman, 

32.  Does  Portugal  pay  anything,  as  Belgium 
does,  for  touching  at  Lisbon  or  Delagoa  Bay  ?— 
Not  according  to  my  information.  The  only 
companies  known  to  be  in  receipt  of  subsidies 
are  the  iVzores  Line,  the  Algarve  Line,  and  the 
Guinea  Line.  The  amounts  they  received  were 
in  1897  stated  to  be  9,000^.,  3,111?.,  and  6,666?. 
respectively. 

33.  Does^ 
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Sir  C.  Cayzer, 

33.  Does  Portugal  subscribe  anything  with 
regard  to  the  East  African  line  ? — I  have  no 
inform)ation  as  to  that.  Then  as  to  Japan.  The 
laws  for  the  encouragement  of  shipbuilding  and 
for  the  encouragement  of  navigation  were  both 
passed  in  1896,  and  provide  for  subsidies  for 
shipbuilding  and  navigation  respectively.  In 
adaition,  subsidies  are  paid  to  particular  lines  for 
particular  services.  Ships  are  only  entitled  to 
lk)unties  on  construction  or  navigation  provided 
they  pass  severe  tests  laid  down  in  a  series  of 
regulations.  By  June,  1897,  only  4  vessels,  the 
property  of  one  company,  had  succeeded  in 
passing  the  necessary  tests  and  qualifying  for 
navigation  bounties.  Subj[ect  to  these  r%ula- 
tions  the  amounts  of  the  building  and  navigation 
bounties  are  fixed  as  follows -.-^Construction — 
Vessels  of  over  700  tons  and  under  1,000  tons  get 
12  yen  per  ton ;  vessels  of  over  1,000  tons,  20  yen 
per  ton.  Engines  built  with  the  vessel,  or  in  any 
other  native  dockyard  with  the  consent  of  the 
Minister  of  Communications,  receive  5  yen  per 
horse-power.  The  estimated  expenditure  for 
1899  was  277,250  yen.  That  is  about  27,700i. 
Then  as  to  navigation  boimties.  The  law  fixes 
the  following  rates  for  iron  or  steel  shi^  owned 
exclusively  by  Japanese  plying  between  Japanese 
and  foreign  ports :  26  sen  (6a.)  per  1,000  knots 
per  gross  ton  for  a  ship  of  1,000  tons  burden 
steaming  10  knots  per  hour ;  10  per  cent,  for 
every  additional  500  tons,  and  20  per  cent,  for 
every  additional  knot  up  to  6,000  tons  and  17 
knots.  It  is  not  clear  from  the  law  whether  the 
additional  percentages  are  cumulative,  or  whether 
they  have  ito  be  calculated  throughout  on  the 
basis  of  the  25  sen  for  the  10  knot  ship  of  1,000 
tons.  In  the  latter  case  a  5,000  ton  ship, 
steaming  17  knots,  would  get  per  1,000  knots — 
25,000  sen  plus  80  per  cent,  for  extra  tonnage, 
plus  140  per  cent,  for  extra  speed,  making  a  total 
of  80,000  sen,  or  about  80i.  per  1,000  knots.  A 
6,000  ton  ship  steaming  at  the  same  rate  would 
get  25,000  sen  plus  100  per  cent.,  plus  140  per 
cent.,  totalling  to  85,000  sen — about  851.  per  1,000 
knots.  After  five  years  these  amounts  are 
reduced  annually  by  5  per  cent.  Then  as  to  sub- 
sidies for  particular  services,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  get  the  total  amounts  paid  under  this  head, 
but  the  principal  amounts  authorised  in  1898 
were  as  follows :  272,959i.  to  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kwaisha  for  the  European  line  66,765f.  to  the 
same  for  the  Seattle  une,  and  103,500f.  to  the 
Toyo  Risen  Kwaisha  for  the  San  Francisco  line. 

Chamnnn. 

34.  Do  these  amounts  include  postal  services 
or  not? — ^I  think  you  may  certainly  take  it  they  do. 

Mr.  W.  F,  Lawi'ence, 

35.  To  make  the  table  comparatively  of  any 
value  would  it  not  be  better  to  have  injtormation 
as  to  the  subsidies  paid  to  our  own  services  ? — 
The  Post  Office  and  Admiralty  will  no  doubt 
supply  this. 

Cliai/rmav. 

36.  May  the  Committee  take  it,  where  you 
have  not  said  otherwise,  you  are  under  the  im- 
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pression  that  postal  services  are  included  ? — ^Yes,. 
a  laige  number  of  other  subsidies  have  «ince 
been  provided  for.  In  the  spring  of  1900,  for 
instance,  59,208Z.  was  provided  for  certain  lines 
to  North  China  and  Korea ;  29,793i.  for  die 
Yangtse  line,  and  other  minor  sums  to  smaller 
lines.  The  total  amount  paid  for  all  other 
classes  of  subsidies  is  given  oy  Sir  E.  Satow  as. 
413,2122.  in  1898,  whilst  for  1899  the  estimate 
was  584,696i^.  That  completes  the  list  of  all  the 
foreimi  subsidies  that  I  have.  I  do  not  know 
whetner  the  Committee  would  wish  to  have  on 
the  notes  anything  about  the  United  States 
Bill  that  was  before  the  Senate  last  year. 

Mr.  CvM. 

37.  Before*  you  go  to  that  point,  I  should  like 
to  know  whether  you  can  give  the  Committee 
any  information  as  regards  the  tonnage  or  the 
number  of  ships  to  wmch,  in  the  various  larger 
countries  you  have  mentioned,  these  subsidies 
for  construction  and  for  navigation  apply,  and 
whether  ^ou  can  give  the  Committee  a  table 
showing,  m  three  columns,  the  payments  made 
for  postal  services  apart  from  construction  and 
navigation  as  appurtenant  to  the  number  of 
ships  employed  ? — I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite 
understand  how  you  could  apply  it  to  the  number 
of  ships  employed.  I  could  not  give  the  number 
of  ships  that  shared  in  it.  You  mean,  I  pre- 
sume, what  the  general  law  applies  to — ^not  the 
particular  lines  of  subsidy. 

38.  The  particular  lines  that  received  the 
money — that  is  for  navigation  money  ? — ^Do  you 
mean  so  much  per  1,000  knots  run  for  each 
ton? 

39.  If  there  are  402.  divided  and   received 
among    40   steamers    they  would  presumably 
receive  IL  each ;  that  is  the  sort  of  mformation 
I  should   like? — You    mean    the   number   of 
steamers  which  shared  in  the  amount. 

40.  Yes. — ^I  will  do  my  best 

Mr.  W.  F,  Lawrence. 

41.  Have  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  the 
number  of  forei^  ships  and  their  tonnage?  You 
can  easily  obtam  the  English  figures,  of  course, 
but  can  you  equally  easily  obtain  the  tonnage  of 
ships  of,  say,  5,000  and  3,000  tons  belonging  to 
foreign  countries  ? — No,  I  am  sorry  to  say  the 
foreign  statistics  are  not  so  complete  as  ours. 

Colonel  Denny, 

42.  I  imag^e  there  is  a  vote  brought  forward 
every  year  in  the  diflferent  Houses  of  Represen- 
tatives with  regard  to  these  subsidies,  is  there 
not  ?— Yes. 

,  43.  And  there  must  be  returns  made  to  the 
House  as  to  how  such  sums  are  distributed  ? — 
Yes. 

44.  I  saw  a  table  in  a  paper  the  other  day 
giving  the  exact  amounts  earned  bv  so  many 
saiUng  ships;  would  it  not  be  possible  to  give 
those  figures  ?— For  France  I  probably  would  be 
able  to  get  the  returns ;  tneir  statistics  are 
excellent,  but  I  cannot  answer  for  other 
countries. 

45.  If 
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Sir  C,  Gayzer, 

45.  If  we  liad  the  figures  for  France  and 
Germany  it  probably  would  be  sufficient  ? — If 
you  please.  This  information  will  have  to  be  got 
through  the  commereial  attache  mainly.  May  I 
take  it  that  France  and  Germany  are  the  two 
countries  as  to  which  you  wish  me  to  obtain 
information. 

46.  Aud  Russia  and  America  ? — ^As  to  America 
the  Bill  is  not  in  operation  yet. 

Chairman. 

47.  France,  Germany  and  Russia  will  be  suffi- 
<5ient  ?-r-If  you  please. 

48.  Now  will  you  tell  the  Committee  about  the 
proposed tFnited  States  Bill  ? — ^The  Bill  introduced 
last  year  into  the  Senate  provided  that  vessels 
registered  in  the  United  States  of  America  and 
engaged  in  forei^  trade  should  receive  compen- 
sation as  follows : — On  each  entry  (up  to  16  in 
12  months)  1 J  cents  per  gross  ton  for  each  100 
miles  (up  to  1,500)  sailed  outward,  and  for  each 
100  miles  (up  to  1,500)  sailed  homeward,  and 
1  cent  for  each  additional  100  miles  sailed. 
I  have  worked  out  one  example  of  that.  A  vessel 
would  obtain  on  a  voyage  of  8,000  miles  (that  is 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool)  22^  cents  plus  15 
cents,  equalling  37|  cents  per  gross  ton.  Thus 
a  5,000  ton  vessel  would  receive  1875  dollars  or 
390{.  Fast  vessels  suitable  for  carrying  mails 
and  used  as  auxiliaries  in  time  of  war  to  receive 
additional  compensation  ranging  from  ^  of  one 
cent  per  gross  ton  for  100  miles  to  2^  cents, 
accoroin^  to  speed  and  tonnage.  The  nuleage  to 
be  the  direct  customary  route  from  port  to  port. 
Foreign  built  vessels  only  to  receive  50  per  cent 
-compensation.  Total  compensation  in  any  one 
year  not  to  exceed  nine  million  dollars.  The 
-same  vessel  is  not  to  receive  compensation 
for  a  greater  period  than  20  yeara    At  least 

-A  quarter  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel  are  to 
be  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America.  A 
vessel  engaged  in  deep  sea  fisheries  is  to  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  gross 
ton  provided  one  third  of  its  crew  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  whilst  each  such 
citizen  is  to  receive,  if  employed  for  three  or 
more  months  in  a  year,  one  dollar  per  month, 
la  (»xler  to  secure  the  compensation  for  existing 
Teasels  (except  deep  sea  fishing  boats)  their 
'ownors  have  to  enter  into  a  bond  to  make  con- 
tracts within  five  years  for  the  building  in  the 
United  States  of  America  of  additional  ships  of 
tonnage  equal  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  in 
:respect  of  which  compensation  is  claimed.  All 
vessels  may  be  compelled,  as  a  condition  of  com- 
pensation, to  carry  one  American  boy  apprentice- 
to  each  1,000  tons.  The  vessels  may Hbe  taken 
as  cruisers  or  transports  on  payment  of  fair 
value — such  fieiir  value  to  be  decided  by  arbitra- 
tion in  case  of  disagreement.  Vessels  on  coast- 
ing trade  or  on  journeys  to  or  from,  ports  less 
than  150  miles  from  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica port  they  last  left,  or  are  procee^g  to,  are 
not  entitled  to  compensation.  Other  sections 
have  been  devised  to  exclude  repaii^  foreign 
iviecks  which  now  have  coasting  privileges,  and 
also  vessels  on  the  great  lakes,  the  St,  Lawrence, 
and  the  rivers  of  tne  country  (vessels  less  than 
half  of  whose  voyage  is  by  sea).  Vessels  engaged 
in  trade  between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  by 


O^mHon-r-continued. 

overland  connection  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
(a  trade  of  the  nature  of  coasting  trade)  are  also 
excluded.  Foreign  built  vessels  in  oraer  to  se- 
cure compensation  are  to  be  registered,  the 
principal  condition  being  that  vessels  of  equal 
^ss  tonnage  be  constructed  within  ten  years 
m  the  United  States  of  America. 

49.  Are  there  any  regulations  about  the  crew 
beyond  what  you  have  told  the  Committee  in 
the  Bill  ?  May  I  put  it  generally,  are  there  any 
conditions  as  to  tne  treatment  of  the  crew  as  a 
condition  of  the  subsidy  ? — Every  contract  must 
be  specially  looked  at  ror  that 

50.  There  is  no  proposal  in  the  United  States 
Bill  specially  to  that  effect,  is  there,  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  crew  ?  You  said  a  quarter  of 
the  crew  were  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

51.  Are  so  many  cubic  feet  to  be  given  to  each 
member  of  the  crew,  or  is  there  any  regulation 
of  ihat  kind  ? — ^That  I  could  not  say. 

52.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  the  Bill  ? — I  have 
not  a  copy  Avith  me. 

53.  Could  you  find  that  out  before  the  next 
meeting? — ^Yes.  I  will  get  the  Committee 
copies  of  the  Bill  before  the  next  meeting. 

54.  As  regards  any  other  countries  you  have 
mentioned,  do  you  know  of  any  conditional 
regulations  of  that  kind? — I  do  not  know  of 
any ;  my  attention  has  not  been  called  to  any, 
but  as  I  do  not  have  to  do  with  the  regulations 
as  regards  the  mercantile  marine  in  this  country, 
it  would  not  naturally  come  before  me.  Mr. 
HoweU,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of.  the  Marine 
Department,  may  give  you  information  upon 
that.  He  has  to  do  with  all  the  regulations  in 
this  country,  and  he  will  probably  know  as  to 
what  is  done  abroad. 

Mr.  CusU 

55.  In  addition  to  the  construction  and  navi- 
gation bounties  and  firee  Suez  Canal  dues  riven 
by  the  various  Governments,  do  vou  Know 
whether  these  ships  also  have  free  Ugnt  dues  ? — 
I  cannot  tell  you  that.  I  believe  in  many 
eoimtries  the  light  dues  are  paid  by  the  States. 

56.  I  want  to  know  whether  in  Germany, 
Russia,  France,  and  other  countries  the  ship 
owners  pay  any  light  dues  in  addition  to  receiv- 
ing these  bounties  and  the  free  Suez  Canal  dues  ? 
—It  is  the  exception  abroad,  I  believe,  for  vessels 
to  pay  light  dues. 

57.  Then  may  the  Committee  take  it  that  they 
get  free  light  dues  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they 
get  exceptional  treatment,  but  probably  from  the 
nature  of  things  the  light  dues  are  not  so  much 
paid  by  the  vessels  abroad  as  they  are  paid  here. 

Mr.  Duke, 

5a  There  would  be  no  freedom  foe  those 
vessels  as  to  light  dues  entering  thiscowitry, 
would  there  ?— They  have  to  pay  them  in  this 
country,  of  course. 

59.  And  the  foreign  country  does  not  reim- 
burse them,  does  it  ? — ^That  would  be  an  arrange-^ 
ment  between  them  and  their  Government. 

60.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  knew  of  a 
subsidy  which  extended  to  the  exclusion  of 
foreign  light  dues  ?~I  do  not  know  of  any. 

61    Hais( 
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Mr.  W.  F.  Lawrence. 

61.  Has  there  not  been  within  the  last  twelve 
months  some  special  prejudice  attaching  to 
British  shipping  trading  between  Russian  ports 
in  the  Far  JEast — somefliing  quite  new  which  is 
detrimental  to  foreign  shipping  in  Russian  ports  ? 
— Certain  vojages  between  one  and  another  port 
of  the  Russian  Empire  have  been  confined  to 
Russian  vessels  withm  the  last  year,  I  think. 

62.  And  are  all  foreign  ships  excluded  ? — All 
foreign  ships  are  excluded  from  what  they  call 
the  coasting  trade. 

63.  A  foreign  ship  cannot  take  goods  from 
Odessa  to  Vladivostock,  can  it  ? — I  think  not. 

64  That  would  be  a  coasting  voyage,  would  it 
not  ? — It  would  be  technically  a  coasting  voyage. 

65.  And  therefore  foreign  ships  would  be 
excluded? — There  have  been  questions  about 
their  being  excluded. 

Mr.  W.  Redmond. 

66.  Are  you  aware  if  there  is  any  condition 
attaching  to  the  subsidies  given  by  the  foreign 
countries  that  you  have  mentioned  similar  to 
the  condition  attaching  to  the  proposals  in  the 
American  Bill  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  men 
on  the  subsidised  ships  which  should  belong 
to  a  particular  country?  —  As  regards  other 
coimtnes  we  do  not  know  for  certam,  but  as  to 
:those  that  we  have  seen  it  is  generally  the  spirit 
of  these  contracts  for  paying  9ie  subsidies  that  a 
certain  portion  of  the  crew  should  be  nationals. 


Mr.  W.  Redmond — continued. 

67.  Is  it  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  the 
American  case  ? — ^It  is  probaoly  a  varying  pro- 
portion. 

Chairman. 

68.  Can  you  find  that  out  more  definitely  ? — 
Yes. 

69.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  tables  of 
the  comparative  number  during  recent  years,  in 
the  first  place  of  British  and  in  the  next  place  of 
foreign  vessels  trading  to  the  ports  which  you 
have  mentioned,  which  are  affected  by  subsidised 
foreign  steamers  ? — ^Yes ;  I  have  some  tables  pre- 
pared to  the  latest  date  we  could  get  them  as  to 
the  nationality  of  ships  other  than  coasting 
steamers  trading  to  certain  ports.  The  ports 
included  are   those    mentioned  in  the  Ust  of 

Questions  given  with  some  information  as  to 
►ombay,  Colombo,  and  Sydney ;  but  the  informa- 
tion is  more  or  less  fragmentaiy,  having  been 
obtained  from  the  reports  of  the  consuls  on  the 
spot.  Firstof  all  there  isZanzibar.  Beginning  with 
1891,  there  were  195,000  tons  entered,  and  in 
1899  there  were  325,000  tons  entered  Of  those 
in  1891, 40,000  were  British,  45,000  were  German,, 
and  so  on.  In  1899, 103,000  tons  were  British 
and  168,000  were  German,  so  that  British  had 
increased  from  40,000  to  103,000,  and  German 
had  increased  from  45,000  to  168,000.  I  hand 
in  the  table,  which  is  as  follows : — 


Nationality. 

Year 
ending 

Calendar  Years. 

Sept.  30, 
1891. 

1892.            1893.      1      1894. 

1 

1895. 

1896. 

1 
1897.            1898. 

1899. 

British       - 
(jrennan 
French 
Portngaese 
Other         -       - 

Tons. 
40,545 

45,663 

43,408 

42,612 

22,928 

Tons.          Tons. 
48,677    '     58.483 

58,510    ,     69,525 

38,737         45,480 

54,963         11,733 

15,659    •     12,561 

Tons. 
71,235 

66,862 

47,776 

121 

7,492 

Tons. 
99,175 

84,88i 

47,738 

1 12,345 

Tons. 
98,273 

88,483 

49,967 

7,543 

Tons.          Tons. 
75,013    1     91,269 

109,612        143,151 

52,373    :     46,467 

1 

8,370           5,322 

i 

Tons. 
103,457 

168,113 

49,348 

4,043 

Total  - 

195,156 

216,446       187,782 

193,486 

243,642 

244,266 

245,368       286,209 

324,961 

the  nationality  of  ships.  For  the  first  year  the 
figures  are  stated  to  relate  to  ships  entered  and 
Cleared  within  the  year. 


(F.O.  Consular  Report,  No.  2,520  of  1900  (Annual  Series)  and  previous.) 

NoTK.— British  lines  of  mail  txMits  make  Zanzibar  their  terminns.  During  a  portion  of  this  period  at  least  French 
Crerman,  and  Portuguese  mail  steamers  have  proceeded  further  south,  and  touched  at  Zanzibar  on  the  return 
journey.  They  are  tiierefore  entered  twice  over  on  each  voyage  out  and  home,  the  British  being  only  entered  once. 

For  Mombasa  in  the  report  for  1899  the  gross 
registered  steam  tonnage  entering  the  port  is 
218,000  tons,  of  which  90,000  were  English  and 
127,000  tons  were  German.  I  have  no  previous 
figures.  As  to  Lorenzo  Marques,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  the  information  is  not  recent ;  there  is  noth- 
ing later  than  the  tonnage  for  1896  and  the 
number  of  vessels  for  1898.  The  number  of 
vessels  entered  in  1898  was  522,  of  which  312 
were  British  and  52  were  German.  The  tonnage 
for  1892  as  compared  with  1896  shows  a  large 
increase  in  British  vessels,  namely,  from  198,000 
to  420,000  tons ;  while  (Jerman  vessels  in  that 

r)riod  had  only  increased  from  54,000  to  62,000. 
hand  in  the  table  for  Lorenzo  Marques.     The 
table  was  handed  in  and  is  as  follows : — 

The  reports  on  the  trade  of  Lorenzo  Marques 
in  1892,  1895,  and  1896  all  give  particulars  of 


1802. 

1896. 

1806. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

BilUsb  .       .       •       • 

m,934 

872,089 

420,880 
(ezcludlog 

• 

Coasting  trade). 

German* 

54,267 

No 

61,044* 

French  -      •       •       • 

1,074 

-  particnlATB  • 

2S,901t 

Portuguese   • 

26,567 

1    ^ 

included. 

>  Kotatated. 

Other     .       .       .       - 

2,960 

J                     \ 

/ 

288,701 

*  Fully  one-third  were  retnra  entries  of  steamers  on  going  l^ck  from 
Durban  to  Europe. 

t  Fifteen  vessels  in  all,  including  however,  two  coasting  craft  and 
three  "double  entries." 

The  return 
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Chaviinan — continued. 

The  return  for  1898  gives  number  of  vessels, 
not  tonnage,  as  follows : — 


IMS. 

1807. 

1806. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

PoriqgneM    - 

76 

39 

82 

BritiBh  .... 

812 

823 

287 

Oemuui .... 

62 

62 

47 

IVeiich  .... 

S6 

40 

14 

NorwegUm     - 

27 

46 

82 

Other     .... 

21 

24 

21 

622 

684 

483 

Chairman — continued. 

For  Shanghai  I  have  a  pretty  complete  table 
from  1890  to  1899,  a  period  of  ten  years,  shewing 
an  increase  in  the  total  from  2,700,000  tons  to 
4,500,000 — that  is  a  60  per  cent,  increase.  In 
that  10  years  British  shipping,  which  is  more 
than  half  the  whole,  increased  by  over  50  per 
cent. :  namely,  from  1,500,000  to  2,400,000 ;  the 
German  shipping,  about  a  tenth  of  the  British, 
increased  very  much  in  the  same  proportion,, 
namely,  from  164,000  to  260,000  tons.  This- 
table  for  the  ten  years  as  to  the  di£ferent  countries- 
I  hand  in,  and  it  is  as  follows : — 


SHANGHAI. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  Total  Tonnage  entered  in  the  Foreitpi  and  Coasting  Trade  talcen  together,  according 

to  Nationality  of  Vessels : — 


NATIONALITY. 

Ykabi. 

British. 

Cliinese. 

German. 

Swedish 

and 

Non\'^egian« 

Japanese. 

French. 

Other. 

Total. 

1890  - 

1891  - 

1892  - 

1893  - 

1894  - 

1895  . 

1896  • 

1897  • 

1898  . 

1899  . 

Tons. 
1,523,661 
1,7M,190 
1,862,937 
1,829,734 
2,244,630 
2.342,858 
2,281,155 
2,290,687 
2,241,403 
2,388,294 

Tons, 
713,769 
782,032 
807,033 
807,907 
581,903 
559,496 
889,886 
885,230 
948,177 
998,873 

Tons. 

164,607 

209,607 

214,353 

236,105 

301,018 

423,418 

261,594 

224,104 

257,667 

257,929 

Tons. 

6.213 

23.795 

21,061 

30,387 

52,912 

100,734 

163,118 

112,537 

69,050 

61,575 

Tons. 
181,601 
.  177,340 
177,066 
161,966 
100,849 
49,357 
146,437 
162,620 
288,998 
452,052 

Tons. 
108,749 
106.933 
109,740 
107,412 
105,695 
114,253 
117,137 
114,609 
114,123 
113,725 

Tons. 

30,702 

72,687 

83,045 

91,384 

68,249 

119,784 

129,277 

183,296 

174,832 

217,814 

Totis. 
2,729,292 
3,126,484 
3,275,234 
3,264,885 
3,455,256 
3,709,900 

OfOOOfWn 

3,973,083 
4,094,260 
4,490,262 

Then  as  regards  another  port,  principally  inter- 
esting from  its  pilgrim  trade,  Jeddan,  I  have  a 
table  from  1891  to  1897.  In  1891,  250,000  tons 
were  entered,  of  which  146,000  tons  were  British. 
In  1897,  313,000  tons  were  entered,  of  which 


136,000  were  British.  That  is  a  less  figure  than 
several  years.  I  will  hand  in  the  table  for  the 
port  of  Jeddah.  (The  table  was  handed  in,  and 
18  as  follows) : — 


JEDDAH. 

Tables  of  Shipping  entered  can  be  given  for  the  years  1891-1897,  no  report  for  any  later  year  having  so  far 

been  published :— 


Nationality. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

British  - 

, 

Tons. 
146,188 

Tons. 
162,382 

Tons. 
186,163 

T(ms. 
145,313 

Tons. 
156,654 

Tons. 
199,916 

Tons. 
136,136 

Turkish 

- 

26,892 

44,547 

36,100 

45,111 

51,400 

60,370 

35,652 

Egyptian 

• 

29,925 

38,613 

41,775 

33,875 

48,890 

55,856 

77,515 

Anstrian 

- 

17,868 

4,271 

6,474 

21,545 

14,291 

6,654 

5,345 

Dutch    - 

- 

15,961 

69,386 

60,973 

66,922 

69,021 

53,037 

55,532 

French  - 

m 

6.262 

6,892 

1^4,980 

~ 

2,127 

6,412 

280 

German 

- 

— 

— 

— 

4,166 

4,935 

3,921 

132 

Other    - 

• 

6,189 

3,312 

1,784 

— 

413 

207 

2.397 

249,285 

329,403 

358,249 

316,932 

347,731 

386,373 

312,989 

In  the  1892  Report  it  is  stated  that  '*  the  Turkish,  Dutch,  and  Egyptian  steamers  who  occupy  such  prominent 
positions  in  the  shipping  return  owe  them  largely  to  the  fact  that  they  were  engaged  in  the  pilgrim  carrying  trade,  and  not 
m  the  transport  of  general  merchandise."  The  few  French  steamers,  31  out  of  44  Dutch  vessels,  44  out  of  60  Egyptian 
shipe,  practically  confine  themselves  to  the  pilgrim  trade.  Nevertheless,  it  is  stated  that  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  of  pilgrims  reached  the  port  in  British  bottoms. 

In  the  1893  Report  it  is  stated  that  about  45  per  cent,  of  the  pilgrims  came  in  British  ships. 

In  the  1896  Report  the  proportiun  is  put  at  **  49*8  per  cent.,  which  is  rather  above  the  average."  The  falling  off  of 
Datch  tonnage  was  due  to  mail  vessels  from  Java  homewards  no  longer  calling  at  Jeddah. 

In  the  1897  Report  it  is  put  at  45*6  per  cent. ;  "  though  this  is  rather  lower  than  of  late,  yet  considering  the  great  loss 
and  disturbajDce  of  trade  due  to  the  plague  of  Bombay  it  may  be  considered  very  satisfactory."  The  plague  is  also  given 
as  the  cause  of  the  falling  off  of  British,  and  the  Turco-Greek  war  as  the  cause  of  the  falling  off  of  Turkish  shipping. 
It  was  also  stated  that  the  transfer  of  the  Khedival  Steamship  of  Egypt  to  Briti'^h  hands  would  add  75,000  tons  to  the 
British  total,  in  reality  making  British  shipping  up  to  about  four- fifths  ot  the  total  shipping  of  the  port. 

0.23.       •  B  Then 
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Chairman — continued. 

Then  taking  the  port  of  Bombay  the  entries 
show  little  change  between  the  years  1891  and 
1900.     The  total  entries  were  1,184,000  in  1891, 
and  1,269,000  in  1900,  and  the  proportions  also 
had  not  varied   much.    The  British  was  just 
under  1,000,000  in  1891  and  just  under  1,000,000 
in  1900.    An  increase  wortn  noticing  occurred 
in  the  entries  of  Japanese  vessels  which  were  not 
•enumerated  in  1891,  but  totalled  31,000  in  1900. 
I  hand  in  the  table  as  to  the  Port  of  Bombay. 
*(The  table  vxia  handed  in,  vide  Appeiidix  A.) 
Then    I    come   to   Colombo.      The    entries   of 
shipping  into  Colombo  had  increased  by  about  50 
per  cent,  between  1890  and  1899,  namely  from 
2,000,000  to  3,100,000.     The  increase  in  British 
vessels  was  almost  in  exactly  the  same  propor- 
tion,  namely,  from   1,687,000   to    2,400,000.    I 
hand  in  a  table  showing  the  figures  as  to  the 
port  of  Colombo.      {Ihe  table  ivas  handed   in, 
vide  AjypendixB.)    Then  at  Sydney  in  1890  the 
-entries  were  1,644,000,  which  had  increased  to 
2,600,000  in  1899.      I   have  not  been  able   to 
distinguish     British     and     foreign    entries    at 
Sydney,    I     am     sorry     to    say,    subsequently 
to   1895,  but  uj)   to    1895  you  may    say   the 
British     proportion     was    holding     its     own. 
I  hand  in  the    table  for  the  Port  of  Sydney. 
(The  table  tvas  Iianded  in,  vide  Appendix  C.) 
As  to  Rio,  the  information  is  still  more  stale. 
The  entries   in   1895  were   2,240,000,  as  com- 
pared with  1,900,000  in  1899.    There  is  a  decrease 
there  of  about  300,000  tons,  and  Great  Britain 
seem  to  represent  the  greater  part  of  that.     I 
hand  in   the  table  as  to  the  Port  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.    {The  table  was  handed  in,  vide  Appen- 
dix D.)     Then,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  we  have  the 
information  for  1898   and  1899,  but  we  have 
not   got  the  entries    for    the    previous    years. 
In  1899,   the   tonnage    entered   was   2,450,000, 
of  which  1,420,000  was  British  as  compared  with 
a  smaller  figure  in  previous  years,  so  that  as  to 
the  proportion  for  the  two  years  given  the  British 
tonnage  was  holding  its  own.     I  hand  in  the 
table  as  to  the  Port  of  Buenos  Ayres.      {The 
'table  was  handed  in,  vide  Appendix  E.)    That 
is  all  the   information  I   have  as  regards   the 
chief  ports.     I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  this   information  is    very   scanty, 
because  it  has  had  to  be  got  from  reports  from 
the  ports  themselves,  and   we  cainiot    get  the 
information  from  our  own  trade  returns  because, 
naturally,  we  do  not  shew  the  amount  of  foreign 
tonnage. 

Chairman, 

70.  Is  this  information  taken  from  the  Con- 
sular Reports  ? — ^That  information  is  taken  from 
the  Consular  Reports. 

Mr.  Cust 

71.  Can  you  rive  the  Committee  the  trade  as 
to  Hong  Kong,  Zanzibar,  Calcutta,  and  Madras, 
which  are  very  large  norts  ? — I  am  afwiid  there 
are  not  materials  for  all  of  this,  or  I  shotdd  have 
had  the  figures ;  but  I  will  see  what  more  can  be 
done. 

After  a  short  adjournment^ 


Mr.  Dvke. 

72.  Do  not  the  Consuls  at  the  various  foreign 
ports  send  reports  to  this  country  once  a  year, 
because  if  they  are  in  arrear  it  seems  to  me 
desirable  they  should  be  brought  up  to  date. 
What  is  the  practice  as  to  that  ? — As  regards 
the  duties  of  Consuls,  I  should  prefer  you  should 
ask  the  head  of  the  Commercial  Department  of 
the  Foreign  Office. 

Chairman, 

73.  You  have  given  the  Committee  perhaps  as 
far  as  you  are  at  present  able,  the  particulars  of 
the  increase  or  the  stationary  situation  of  British 
trade  at  these  various  ports.  Can  you  give  the 
Committee  at  all  the  increase  of  foreign  trade  at 
the  same  ports  within  Umited  years? — I  have 
endeavoured  in  these  tables  which  I  am  putting 
in  to  show  the  nationality  of  all  the  vessels  so 
that  you  will  see  that.  I  read  out  the  British, 
showing  that  in  most  cases  the  British  increase, 
where  tnere  had  been  an  increase,  was  equal  to 
the  total,  showing  that  we  had  very  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  held  our  own  at  most  of  these  pmces  as 
regards  the  increased  tonnage.  The  particulars 
of  the  different  foreign  tonnages  will  be  in  the 
tables  I  am  handing  in. 

74.  A  notable  case,  in  which  so  far  as  my  note 
goes  there  is  considerable  difference  in  proportion, 
IS  the  one  which  you  gave  as  to  Zanzibar,  where 
the  British  increase  is  not  by  any  means  propor- 
tionate.?— That  is  so.  That  is  a  case  on  the 
East  Coast  of  Africa. 

75.  Should  you  be  at  all  disposed  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  foreign  subsidised  ports  to 
which  no  British  lines  run,  and  foreign  suDsidised 
ports  to  which  British  lines  do  nm,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  inquiry  of  this  Committee  ?  Can 
vou  sav  whether  ports  to  which  subsidised  British 
lines  cfo  not  nm  are  in  a  distinctly  worse  position 
tor  the  purposes  of  furthering  British  trade? 
— I  should  not  say  that  as  regards  trade,  for 
reasons  which  will  appear,  but  you  asked  me 
about  the  trade  of  Zanzibar  and  the  East  Coast 
of  Africa  generally,  where  the  British  trade  seems 
to  have  increased  as  compared  with  the  German 
trade. 

76.  But  it  has  not  as  regards  Zanzibar,  has  it? 
— We  have  only  had  the  figures  of  British  and 
German  tonnage.  What  I  was  alluding  to  was 
the  imports  into  Zanzibar  from  Great  Britain 
and  from  Germany. 

Colonel  Denny, 

77.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  the  Committee  to 
what  extent  that  is  due  to  the  import  of  railwav 
material  into  East  Africa  ?  As  we  know  all  the 
Uganda  Railway  material  is  practicallv  British 
traffic,  and  that  having  been  deliveredl  in  East 
Africa  might  have  influenced  to  a  very  large 
extent  British  trade. — That  may  be  so. 

Chairman. 

78.  That  would  rather  apply  to  the  returns  as 
to  Mombasa  and  Zanzibar,  would  it  not  ? — I  was 
coming  to  that  as  the  first  of  my  tables,  as  regards 
trade,  under  Question  3. 

79.  Perhaps  then  vou  will  deal  with  Question 
3.  Will  you  give  the  comparative  British  and 
foreign  exports  in  recent  years  to  the  ports  you 
have  mentioned : — ^We  have  to  take  it  from  the 
port  accounts,  because  the  Customs  accounts  in 

this 
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this  country  do  -not  show  the  ports  to  which  the 
goods  go.    As  regards  Zanzibar,  taking  the  iui- 

rrts  into  Zanzibar,  I  have  a  return  here  which 
hand  in  from  1894  to  1899.  The  table  uxts 
handed  in,  vide  Appendix  F.)  In  1894  the 
total  imports  into  Zanzibar  were  l,200,000i., 
of  which  Great  Britain  sent  96,000i.,  B,ritish 
India  335,000^.,  Germany  67,000^.,  America 
and  the  United  States  46,000^.  In  1899  the 
imports  into  Zanzibar  were  1,600,000^.,  of  which 
Great  Britain  sent  146,000?.,  British  India 
491,000t,  Germany  95,000?.,  and  the  United 
States  lOljOOOZ.  So  that  the  imports  from  Great 
Britain  had  increased  quite  as  much  as  those 
from  Germany,  but  one  of  the  latest  increases 
has  been  in  the  amount  from  the  United  States, 
which  has  no  subsidised  Une  to  Zanzibar. 

80.  As  regards  the  American  increase  can  you 
tell  the  Committee  whether  the  imports  went  to 
Zanzibar  by  British  steamers  or  by  foreim 
steamers  ? — That  I  am  afraid  is  not  she^vn  in  tne 
accounts. 

Colonel  Denny. 

81.  Can  you  say  what  the  American  trade 
consisted  of? — No,  that  is  not  shewn  in  the 
accounts. 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 

82.  Is  not  that  shewn  in  any  report  which 
comes  to  the  English  Government;  is  not  the 
nature  and  amount  of  imports  from  a  foreign 
country  into  an  English  Crown  Colony  given 
anywhere?  Are  there  any  details  accessible 
which  wiU  teU  us  that  ? — ^We  should  not  have  it 
distinguished  as  to  ships  to  Zanzibar.  The 
accounts  for  Zanzibar  are  not  arranged  in  the 
same  way  as  the  accounts  you  alluded  to  of 
imports  into  an  ordinary  English  Cro^vn  Colony. 

83.  Is  there  any  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  so  rendered  ? — ^That  is  rather  a  matter  for  the 
Colonial  Office.     I  cannot  answer  that. 

Colonel  Denny, 

84.  Can  you  tell  me  whether,  knowing  that 
there  is  direct  communication  between  America 
and  Zanzibar,  with  only  one  transhipment  at 
Hamburg,  people  have  sent  goods  by  German 
lines  rather  than  by  British  lines  which  would 
require  two  transhipments,  namely,  at  London 
and  at  Aden  ? — I  am  afraid  that  is  not  shown. 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 

85.  But  is  there  no  way  you  can  get  at  it  ? — 
Only  from  people  engagea  m  the  shipping  lines. 

86.  But  from  no  official  source? — From  no 
official  source  that  I  am  aware  of  Then  under 
Question  3,  the  next  place  I  deal  with,  Lorenzo 
Marquez.  I  have  only  here  returns  up  to  the 
year  1897,  which  show  that  the  imports  into 
Lorenzo  Marquez  amount  to  exactly  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  sterling  of  which  154,000i. 
came  from  Great  Britain,  64,000i.  from  Ger- 
many, and  46,000Z.  from  the  United  States.  As 
there  are  no  comparative  figures,  it  is  no  use  my 
attempting  to  go  ftirther.  I  hand  in  the  table 
for  Lorenzo  Marquez.  {The  table  was  handed  in 
and  !  ?  r//^  follow^ : — 

0.23, 


Sir  Cluirles  Cayzei* — continued. 

Lorenzo  Marquez. 
The  only  consular  report  from  this  place 
showing  imports  accordmg  to  nationalities  is 
that  for  1898,  which  shows  them  as  follows ;  the 
figures  themselves,  however,  only  relating  to 
1897: 

£ 
Great  Britain  -        -     154,458 

British  Possessions  -  -  144,690 
Portugal  -  -  -  .  255,219 
Germany  -  -  -  -  64,456 
America  -  -  -  -  46,733 
France  and  Colonies  -  -  43,899 
Holland  ....  26,703 
Italy  -  .  -  .  .  3,721 
Norway  -  -  -  .  14,025 
Other  Countries   -        -        -  513 


ToUtl 


-  £  754,416 


Mr.  TT.  F.  Lavn^ence. 

87.  You  probably  have  statistics  showing  what 
tonnage  came  from  the  United  States  and  what 
tonnage  came  from  other  countries.  If  that  is 
so,  and  the  Committee  see  an  increase  in  United 
States  goods,  might  it  not  conclude  it  is  due 
chiefly  to  an  increase  in  the  United  States 
shippmg  ? — I  should  doubt  very  much  whether 
the  imports  into  Lorenzo  Marquez  would  come 
direct  from  the  United  States,  so  that  you  would 
not  get  a  large  entry  of  tonnage  from  the  United 
States. 

88.  Have  not  I  seen  Consular  Reports  shewing 
so  much  foreign  tonnage  and  so  much  British 
tonnage?  If  you  have  statistics  showing  an 
increase  of  United  States  shipping  might  we  not 
conclude  the  increase  of  goods  comes  chiefly 
through  the  increased  shipping  ?  —  Increased 
shipping  belonging  to  the  country  or  from  the 
country  ? 

89.  1  think  I  have  seen  in  Consular  Reports 
so  many  tons  of  British  and  so  many  tona 
of  German  or  United  States  shipping,  and 
if  the  increase  of  United  States  shipping 
increases  with  the  United  States  goooa  we 
may  infer  the  goods  are  chiefly  brought 
through  the  United  States  shipping,  may  we 
not  ? — I  may  answer  that  in  this  way  :  United 
States  shippmg  as  regards  the  trade  of  the  world 
is  not  yet  a  very  important  factor.  These 
United  States  goods  were  probably  brought  by 
shipping  other  than  that  of  the  United  States. 

90.  I  was  only  asking  whether  you  had 
statistics  as  to  the  tonnage  of  the  various  nation- 
alities entering  these  respective  ports  ? — I  have 
given  that  reply  to  question  No.  2. 

91.  Then  if  that  is  the  case,  can  we  compare 
the  goods  with  the  tonnage  ? — Yes,  provided  that 
the  relative  value  of  the  goods  does  not 
materially  differ. 

Mr.  Gust. 

92.  You  have  only  given  us  the  imports  down 
to  1897  with  respect  to  Lorenzo  Marquez,  have 
you  not  ? — Quite  so. 

93.  The  most  interesting  period  is  left  out.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  are  the  imports  for 
1898,  1899  and  1900— especially  1900,  with  the 
different  nationalities ;  can  that  be  got  ? — I  am 
not  sure  whether  the  two  last  vears  were 
recorded. 

B  2  94.  You 
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Chairman, 

94.  You  think  that  the  United  States  trade 
is  very  much  larger  and  important  at  this 
moment  than  the  United  States  shipping,  as 
I  imderstand  ? — Quite  true. 

95.  What  the  Committee  would  like  to  know, 
s&  you  have  shown  them  by  the  Zanzibar  figures 
the  United  States  trade  Has  increased,  by  what 
means  it  has  got  to  Zanzibar  ? — Quite  so,  but  I 
am  afraid  there  is  no  information. 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 

96.  Cannot  the  Committee  set  the  information 
in  any  way  ? — There  is  no  absolute  connection 
in  the  entries  given  in  the  returns,  between  the 
imports  from  tne  United  States  and  the  vessels 
which  bring  them ;  they  are  not  entered  accord- 
ing to  the  vessels  which  bring  them ;  they  are 
not  entered  as  in  United  States  vessels  or  British 
vessels  or  German  vessels. 

97.  Do  you  know  why  all  information  appa- 
rently is  stopped  in  1897  ? — ^With  regard  to 
Lorenzo  Marquez  ? 

98.  Yes. — 1  am  afraid  I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

99.  Who  supplied  the  information  before  that 
date  ? — That  information  is  taken  from  a  consular 
report  presented  to  Parliament,  No.  2235  of  1899. 

100.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  consular 
report  should  be  suddenly  stopped  ? — I  suppose 
that  will  be  a  matter  about  whicn  you  will  near 
from  the  representative  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

101.  Do  your  office  press  for  tne  consular 
reports  or  wait  imtil  they  come  ? — ^We  often 
press  for  information.  We  have  applications  for 
mformation,  and  we  write  to  the  Foreign  Office 
And  get  special  information;  but  the  Foreign 
Office  publish  the  Consular  Reports,  and  therefore 
they  are  the  department  responsible  for  obtain- 
ing them. 

Mr.  Gust 

102.  May  the  Committee  take  it  that  they 
will  probaoly  hear  from  an  official  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  why  there  are  no  Consular  Reports  for 
the  years  1898,  1899,  and  1900  ?— I  suppose  so. 

103.  There  has  been  a  Consul  there  during 
those  years,  I  suppose  ? — ^Very  likely. 

Mr.  Duke, 

.  104.  I  think  you  gave  the  tonnage  reports 
frrom  1892  to  1896  tor  Lorenzo  Marquez,  and 
you  gave  the  imports  for  1897 ;  and  you  also 

fave  a  tonnage  report,  did  you  not,  for  1899  ? — 
am  afraid  I  gave  no  snipping  report  for 
Lorenzo  Marquez  later  than  1898,  and  that  was 
312  vessels  British  and  52  German. 

105.  So  that  the  Committee  have  got  the 
tonnage  to  1896,  the  imports  to  1897,  and  the 
number  of  vessels  to  1898  ? — That  is  so. 

106.  I  suppose,  in  the  ordinary  course,  at  some 
time  or  other  statistics  would  come  forward  from 
Lorenzo  Marquez,  which  would  bring  the  tonnage 
from  1896  up  to  this  year,  the  imports  from  1897 
up  to  this  year,  and  the  number  of  vessels  from 
1898  up  to  this  year  ? — ^Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

Chairman. 

107.  Have  there  been  any  regular  annual 
returns  from  Lorenzo  Marquez  at  all? — These 
returns  I  have  as  to  trade  are  all  contained  in 
the  Parliamentary  Paper  that  I  referred  to, 
No.  2235  of  1899. 


Colonel  Denny. 

108.  From  your  experience  is  it  a  fact  that  our 
Consular  Returns  from  abroad,  and  information 
generally  from  abroad,  has  improved  in  quantity 
and  qualitv,  or  has  it  not  ?  Are  you  getting  it 
more  regularly  and  is  it  better  worth  having  ?— 
I  think  both  ;  I  think  it  has  improved  in  quan- 
tity and  quality. 

109.  But  still  the  Paper  of  1899  contains  in- 
formation only  up  to  two  years  earlier,  so  that 
if  we  get  a  Paper  this  year  we  cannot  expect  it 
to  contain  information  later  than  1898,  can  we  ? 
— Oh,  yes ;  I  think  there  are  a  good  many  Con- 
sular Returns  since  then. 

Chairman, 

110.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  infor- 
mation as  to  how  far  British  goods  have  been 
sent  in  increasing  proportions  during  recent 
years  for  ultimate  shipment  to  foreign  coun- 
tries ?  Have  British  goods  been  sent  in  recent 
years  via  Hamburg,  or  Antwerp,  or  Rotterdam, 
or  Marseilles  in  increasinfi^  proportion  instead  of 
sending  them  out  from  this  country  directly  by 
British  lines  ? — Certainly,  but  might  I  in  passing 
add  to  my  answer  to  Question  No.  2  certain  in- 
formation which  I  have  as  to  imports  and 
exports.  I  spoke  of  the  imports  into  Shanghai 
and  Jeddah. 

111.  Are  they  similar  figures  to  those  you 
gave  about  Zanzibar  ? — ^Yes.  I  do  not  think  I 
need  detain  you  long  over  them,  but  as  regards 
Shanghai,  the  total  imports,  extracted  from  the 
Chinese  Imperial  Mantime  Customs  Returns, 
have  increased  between  1890  and  1899  from 
66  million  taels  to  163  million  taels,  of  which 
those  from  Great  Britain  have  increased  from 
23  million  taels  to  36  million  taels,  and  those 
from  Hong  Kong,  which  are  in  a  great  measure 
British,  have  increased  fix)m  17  million  to  29 
million  taels.  The  great  increase  in  foreign 
countries  has  been  as  regards  impoits  from  tne 
United  States  from  3,500,000  taels  in  1890  to 
20,000,000  taels  in  1899.  The  figure  as  to  the 
Continent  of  Europe  has  increased  from 
3  million  taels  in  1890  to  12  million  taels  in 
1899.  Then  ns  regards  Jeddah,  the  total  imports 
from  1893  to  1897  have  increased  from  584,000i. 
to  644,000^.  Then  taking  the  Port  of  Bombay, 
the  imports  have  decreased.  In  1891,  which 
was  a  very  large  year,  it  was  451  million  rupees, 
1892  being  367  million  rupees.  The  figure  for 
1900  is  409  million  rupees.  The  United 
Kingdom  imports  show  a  slight  decrease,  viz., 
from  288  million  rupees  in  1891  to  256  million 
rupees  in  1900,  but  in  1892  the  figure  for  the 
United  Kingdom  was  only  223  millions.  There 
is  not  verv  much  to  notice  as  regards  the  trade 
of  the  other  countries  with  Bombay,  except  as 
regards  Japan.  The  value  of  the  Japanese 
imports  into  Bombay  was  quite  small  in  1891, 
namely,  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  rupees ; 
in  1900  it  was  19  million  rupees.  I  hand  in 
the  table.  (Tlie  table  was  handed  in,  vide 
Appendix  0,)  • 

Colonel  Denny, 

112.  Have  jou  any  idea  of  what  the  Japanese 
imports  consist,  roughly.  Were  they  manufec- 
tured  goods,  textiles,  or  what  ?— I  have  not  the 

figures 
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Colonel  Denny — continuecL 

figures  here  ;  I  prefer  not  to  give  any  list  as  to 
that  Then  another  port  of  which  I  have  given 
the  Committee  the  tonnage  is  Sydney,  as  regards 
which  the  figures  as  to  tmde  can  only  be  given 
for  1899,  when  the  imports  of  the  Port  of 
Sydney  amounted  to  21  ^  millions  sterling,  of 
which  eight  millions  came  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  four  millions  from  foreign  countries, 
and  the  remainder  from  British  Possessions — 
almost  entirely  from  other  Australian  Colonies. 

113.  Is  that  the  only  year  you  have  returns 
for  ? — That  is  so.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  is  the 
-only  year  for  which  I  can  give  the  particular 
imports.  (The  table  was  handed  in,  vide 
Appendix  H.) 

114.  Can  you  give  us  the  previous  year  for 
Sydney? — No,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  no 
retiuns  for  the  Port  of  Syoney  before  1899. 

Mr.  Cust 

115.  Can  you  give  us  the  returns  for  Hong 
Kon^,  Singapore  and  Calcutta  at  a  subsequent 
meetmg  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  not.  There  are  no 
import  and  export  accounts  for  Hong  Kong,  and 
never  have  been. 

116.  Nor  for  Calcutta? — ^I  do  not  think  there 
are,  but  I  will  see. 

Mr.  Duke, 

117.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  there  is  a  Cus- 
toms entry  at  Sydney,  corresponding  to  our 
Customs  entry  here  ? — Yes,  the  Customs  entry 
is  made  in  somewhat  the  same  way. 

118.  So  that  there  would  be  statistics  in  the 
Customs  at  Sydney  which  would  rive  these 
figures  for  previous  years;  they  comd  be  got, 
could  they  not,  with  a  httle  time  and  patience  ? 
— I  &ncy  it  would  mean  a  good  deal  oi  work  to 

get  them  in  the  New  South  Wnles  Statistical 
office,  because  the  returns  were  made  up  there 
for  the  whole  of  the  Colony. 

Mr.  Cust 

119.  Having  regard  to  the  fact  you  mentioned 
that  the  Russian  Government  are  about  to  sub- 
sidise a  line  to  run  from  Odessa  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  could  you  give  the  Committee  any  return 
of  the  trade  from  British  India  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  also  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
Are  there  any  such  returns  ?  —Yes,  I  think  we 
could  get  those  returns.  They  did  not  come 
under  these  reports  as  to  which  I  have  prepared 
these  statistics. 

120.  The  trade  to  the  Persian  Gulf  is  mostly 
from  British  India  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
now  there  is  a  forei^  factor  coming  in  subsidised 
by  a  Government,  is  there  not  ? — Yes,  and  you 
would  like  to  have  the  present  amount  of  trade 
ftx)m  British  India  and  from  the  United  King- 
dom I  understand. 

Chairrrvan, 

121.  As  to  Bombay,  have  you  any  statistics 
showing  whether  goods  to  and  from  Zanzibar  and 
East  A&ica  to  Bombay  are  carried  by  British  or 
foreign  ships  ? — I  am  afraid  statistics  with  regard 
to  that  would  not  exist. 

122.  Do  you  know  that  the  German  East 
African  line  runs  a  connecting  steamer  that 
^ay  ? — ^Yes.  You  see  as  to  those  things  you 
require  a  double  entry  of  the  goods  and  the 
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nationality  of  the  vessels  carrpng,  and  very  few 
statistical  authorities  record  that  double  entry. 
They  are  content  to  record  the  place  that  the 
goods  come  from,  not  distinguishing  by  nation- 
ality the  vessels  they  come  by. 

123.  Of  course  these  gaps  make  it  difficult  for 
our  inquiry,  do  they  not  ? — ^Yes. 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 

124.  Would  Lloyds  affent  have  any  sort  of 
record  by  which  you  mignt  supply  the  gaps ;  as 
to  a  place  like  Zanzibar  would  not  Lloyds  keep 
a  list  of  all  vessels  coming  in  and  going  out  ? — 
Yes.    I  should  think  they  would,  very  likely. 

ChairToan. 

125.  Now  with  regard  to  Question  4,  as  to 
whether  British  goods  have  been  sent  in 
increasing  proportions  in  recent  years  for  ulti- 
mate shipment,  what  have  you  to  say? — My 
answer  is  rather  that  the  Board  of  Trade  have 
only  very  little  information  upon  this  point,  and 
that  they  have  received  from  the  Commissioners 
of  Customs.  The  Customs  are  the  only  authority 
which  can  form  a  good  general  idea.  I  have  one 
or  two  particulars  which  I  have  obtained  from 
the  Board  of  Customs.  The  argument  is  this : 
There  are  certain  ports  in  the  United  Kingdora, 
such  especially  as  Goole,  Grimsby  and  Harwich, 
where  the  voyages  are  mainly  to  the  Continent. 
If  exports  from  these  ports  are  entered  in  our 
accounts  to  distant  countries  other  than  the 
Continent,  it  would  mean  that  the  exports 
have  gone  to  Hamburg  or  to  u^Sintwerp, 
or  to  Rotterdam,  for  transhipment.  We  have 
tried  for  a  good  many  years,  and  during 
the  last  five  years  we  have  succeeded  fairly  well 
in  getting  the  peonle  to  enter  the  goods  for 
distant  countries  wnich  are  going  to  be  tran- 
shipped to  the  ultimate  u3ountry  they  are  going 
to,  and  not  to  the  port  they  are  immediately 
going  to,  such  as  Antwerp  or  Hamburg.  We 
have  tried  as  to  a  few  articles  to  find  out 
whether  there  has  been  for  the  last  five  years  a 
large  increase  in  the  quantities  of  certain  goods 
wmch  have  gone  from  these  English  ports  to 
ports  such  as  Antwerp  or  Hamburg,  entered  in 
the  accoimts  as  going  to  countries  other  than 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  so  on.  I  have  brought 
with  me  a  statement  showing  this.  The  accounts 
show  a  certain  increase,  but  not  a  very  large  one. 
For  instance,  taking  Grimsby,  cotton  exports  in 
the  year  1893  were  eleven  and  a-half  million  yards 
to  coimtries  other  than  neighbouring  countries, 
that  is  countries  to  which  goods  would  have  to 
be  transhipped  in  the  neighbouring  countries. 
They  were  11|  millions  in  1895,  and  nearly 
12J  millions  in  1900 ;  that  is  not  a  large 
increase.  From  Harwich  the  increase  is  rather 
larger.  Cotton  exports  from  Harwich  to  these 
other  countries  were  8f  million  yards  in  1893, 
8 J  million  yards  in  1895,  and  ten  million  eight 
hundred  thousand  in  1900.  From  Goole  the 
cotton  exports  were  12  million  yards  in  1893, 
and  15  mmion  yards  in  1900,  havmg  fiallen  in  an 
intermediate  year  to  five  million  yards,  from 
some  exceptional  cause.  So  that  simply  taking 
these  textiles  there  is  not  a  large  amount  of 
evidence  that  transhipments  from  the  United 
Kingdom  have  increased,  but  I  do  not  consider 
the  evidence  is  conclusive. 

126.  It 
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Colonel  Lenny. 

126.  It  is  20  per  cent,  if  you  take  the  three 
together,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  over  seven  years.  It 
is  only  taking  a  particular  class,  you  understand. 

127.  But  m  that  particular  class  of  cotton 
goods  to  be  transhipped,  the  increase  has  been 
20  per  cent.? — Yes.  May  I  quote  from  the 
statistical  returns  of  the  total  cotton  exports  in 
yards  shewing  that  from  1893  to  1899  the  ex- 
ports increased  from  four  thousand  six  hundred 
million  yards  to  five  thousand  four  hundred 
million  yards,  so  that  there  is  not  a  larger 
increase  in  those  exports  to  other  countries  from 
those  particular  ports  than  in  the  total  exports. 

Cliaitmmn. 

128.  I  think  you  said  you  did  not  consider 
that  conclusive? — I  do  not;  but  I  thought, 
perhaps,  you  would  hke  to  get  the  information 
rumished  by  the  Customs. 

129.  Have  you  any  information  about  other 
ports  similar  to  Grimsby  and  those  you  have 
mentioned  ? — I  have  information  about  London 
and  another  port,  but  I  should  hesitate  still 
more  to  rely  on  London,  because  London  is  a 
port  from  which  a  number  of  long-distance 
vessels  start,  so  that  you  could  not  use  the  same 
argument.     The  same  applies  to  Hull  also. 

Mr.  Cmt. 

130.  Therefore  may  we  take  it  that  those 
returns  are  incomplete,  and  we  can  form  no 
definite  conclusion  from  them  ? — I  do  not 
think  you  can  form  any  definite  conclusion 
from  them. 

Chairvian. 

131.  Then  I  will  pass  to  another  point  that 
that  the  Committee  Y^uld  like  information 
upon.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  to  some 
extent  about  the  effect  of  subsidies  by  foreign 
Governments  upon  some  steamship  hnes,  and 
whether  they  materially  appear  to  mcrease  the 
speed  or  decrease  the  rates  of  freight,  or  to 
generally  make  the  line  more  attractive  and 
accommodating  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer 
that  question.  As  regards  the  speed  "  Lloyds' 
Lists"  are  unofficially  the  only  guide  I  could 
refer  the  Committee  to.  Then  the  rates  vary  so 
much,  and,  moreover,  we  have  no  official  infor- 
mation regarding  them. 

Colonel  Denny, 

132.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  what  arrange- 
ment was  made  by  the  German  Government 
with  such  companies  as  the  Hamburg- American 
and  the  Nord  Deutscher  lines ;  do  they  pay  any 
subsidy  to  them  ? — The  only  evidence  I  gave  as 
regards  subsidies  referred  to  those  made  by  the 
German  Government  in  respect  of  these  lines  of 
mercantile  vessels. 

133.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  they  only 

})ay   subsidies  for  the  Eastern  and   Austrahan 
ines,  and  not  for  the  American  ? — No,  not  the 
American. 

134.  And  it  is  the  American  liners  which  are 
rhe  fastest  ones,  are  thuj''  not  ? — ^Yes. 


Colonel  Bopner, 

135.  Can  you  tell  us  the  rates  of  freights  from 
Hamburg  to  a  certain  port  and,  for  example, 
London  to  a  certain  port  by  various  lines  ? — No, 
the  rates  are  continually  altering;  they  do  not 
come  before  us. 

Chairman. 

136.  Do  you  know,  as  regards  passengers, 
whether  they  give  special  facilities  such  as  rebates 
on  the  fares  ? — Only  as  regards  the  one  or  two  I 
Quoted,  under  which  officials  were  carried  either 
nree  or  at  reduced  rates. 

137.  That  refers  to  all  the  subsidised  lines, 
does  it  not? — I  could  not  speak  as  regards  all 
the  subsidised  lines. 

Mr.  Oust 

138.  I  can  quite  understand  that  you  cannot 
give  any  comparison  as  to  the  rates  of  freight  and 
passage  moneys  by  the  subsidised  lines,  but  the 
effect  of  subsidies  would  enable  a  company  or 
line  to  run  at  cheaper  rates  or  at  half  cargoes, 
would  it  not,  as  against  an  unsubsidised  hne  ?— 
It  gives  them  some  money  towards  the  expenses 
of  their  vessels,  of  course. 

139.  And  to  that  extent  they  would  be  better 
off"  than  an  unsubsidised  line  ? — They  would 
have  all  that  extra  money  in  their  pocket. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Laiorence. 

140.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  alleged  apropos 
of  the  East  African  Line,  that  the  trade  along 
the  East  Coast  of  Africa  would  not  be  enouS 
to  tempt  private  enterprise,  and  therefore  the 
Germans  are  so  far  entitled  to  subsidise  the 
line  ? — I  think  there  have  been  Consular  reports 
making  such  assertions,  but  I  do  not  know  it. 

141.  I  have  seen  it  in  a  Consular  report  re- 
garding Corea,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  trade, 
and  therefore  British  vessels  will  not  come,  and 
Japanese  and  Russians,  therefore,  do  subsidise, 
and  perhaps  legitimately  so  ? — I  should  not  Kke 
to  say  what  is  legitimate  subsidising. 

Cluxirjnan. 

142.  Can  you  make  it  clear  for  the  general 
piirposes  of  the  inquiry,  how  iGar  British  sub- 
sidies are  strictly  for  value  received  ?  —  In 
deference  to  the  Committee,  I  would  rather 
wish  them  to  ask  the  different  departments  who 

S've  them.      Subsidies  are  given  by  the  Post 
ffice,  by  the  Admiralty,  and  by  the  Colonial 
Office,  as  regards  the  Eloer,  Dempster  Line. 

143.  Do  you  consider  that  that  is  a  variation 
from  the  system  hitherto  pursued  with  regard 
to  British  Steamship  Companies  as  to  the  carr}'- 
ing  of  mails  ? — I  understand  it  has  not  much  to 
do  with  the  carrying  of  mails,  it  has  more  to  do 
with  the  carrying  of  bananas. 

144.  But  it  is  a  special  case,  is  it  not  ? — Yes, 
it  is  a  special  case,  as  I  understand. 

145.  And  as  regards  that  I  believe  Jamaica 
pays  half  the  subsidy,  does  it  not  ? — In  the  case 
of  the  line  between  Jamaica  and  the  United  King- 
dom  the  contractors  undertook  to  maintain  a 
service  of  fruit,  passenger,  and  mail  carrying 
steamers,  sailing  under  a  time  table  approved 

by 
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by  the  Colonial  Government.  Passengers  are 
to  be  carried  at  fixed  rates,  specified  in  the  con- 
tract, and  the  contractors  are  to  purchase  at  the 
current  market  rates  of  the  day  not  less  than 
20,000  bunches  of  bananas  for  each  voyage  from 
Jamaica  to  the  English  port,  and  convey  all 
bananas  so  purchasea  to  the  English  port.  The 
contractors  are  also  to  ship  at  specified  rates  all 
fruit  and  other  goods  offered  to  them,  subject  to 
the  shipment  of  the  bananas  referred  to  above. 
The  mails  are  to  be  carried  free  of  charge. 

146.  That  does  not  tell  the  Committee  quite 
how   the  subsidy  is  apportioned? — 40,000i.    is 

?iven  for  the  line  between  Jamaica  and  the 
Jnited  Kingdom,  of  which  half  is  contributed  by 
the  United  Kingdom  and  half  by  the  Jamaica 
Government. 

147.  That  seems  to  be  similar  to  the  arrange- 
ment which  you  told  us  about  this  morning 
between  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  their  Com- 
pany ? — Yes,  something  of  the  same. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Lawrence. 

148.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  stated  that  the 
United  Fruit  Company  of  Boston  practically  has 
received  subsidies  equivalent  to  that  amount,  and 
so  was  called  into  being  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Duke. 

149.  Do  you  give  the  Committee  a  table  of  the 
subsidies  riven  by  our  Government.  You  have 
mentioned  the  banana  subsidy,  but  do  you  give 
us  a  complete  table  of  our  subsidies  ? — I  leave 
the  other  subsidies  to  be  riven  you  by  the  Post 
Office  and  by  the  Admiralty,  which  I  think  will 
be  much  more  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Cust 

150.  I  understand  according  to  your  informa- 
tion that  there  are  no  British  subsidies  given  for 
construction  bounties,  navigation  bounties,  Suez 
Canal  dues,  and  as  far  as  you  know  it  is  confined 
to  the  Postal  Service  only  except  in  the  case 
of  the  Jamaica  line,  which  is  partly  postal  and 
partly  for  carrying  fruit? — The  only  exception 
in  my  answer  to  that  would  be  as  to  the  Canadian 
line  of  steamers  between  Canada  and  the  West 
Indies  to  which  a  subvention  of  27,000i.  is 
granted.  The  Imperial  contribution  amounts  to 
one-half  of  that — 13,500^.,  that  is  the  only  other 
exception  I  know  of. 

Chairman. 

151.  The  Admiralty  is  concerned  in  some  of 
the  subsidies  which  are  paid  by  the  British 
Government,  is  it? — Yes,  I  understand  so,  as 
regards  merchant  cruisers. 

152.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  something 
about  the  retrospect  or  the  prospect  of  trade  in 
connection  with  the  ports  you  nave  spoken  of, 
and  also  as  to  Australasia  and  India,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  carriage  of  railway  material 
or  mining  material  ? — I  am  afraid  I  can  tell  you 
very  little;  nothing  except  that  all  the  reports 
of  the  consuls  and  agents  have  been  searched, 
and  there  are  certain  extracts  which  I  propose 
to  hand  in.  There  is  one  from  the  Consular 
Report  as  regards  Zanzibar,  beginning    about 
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1895  as  to  steamship  communication.  There  is 
another  one  in  the  Consular  Report  of  1899  as 
regards  the  Messageries  Maritimes  running  a 
monthly  service  from  Marseilles  to  Madagascar, 
touching  at  Zanzibar. 

153.  Will  you  read  the  extract? — I  will  read 
the  1899  one  (the  1895  one  is  rather  stale,  so  I 
will  not  read  it):  "A  home  line  of  English 
steamers  assisted  by  H.M.  Government — for  no 
company  without  a  subsidy  would  hope  to  com- 
pete with  the  heavily  suhsidised  foreign  lines 
that  have  for  many  years  had  agencies  at 
Zanzibar — which  could  cairy  mails,  passengers, 
and  cargo  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed,  and  which 
might  at  the  same  time  be  economically  utilised 
to  bring  out  the  plant  required  for  the  Uganda 
railway,  would  not  only  be  a  great  boon  to  British 
commercial  houses  established  at  Zanzibar,  but 
would  undoubtedly  prove  a  powerful  incentive 
to  the  development  of  British  trade  throughout 
East  Africa."  Then  there  is  a  Foreign  Office 
Consular  Report,  No.  2520,  of  1900,  that  is  the 
report  for  1899,  which  states  as  follows:  "Although 
the  value  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
shows  a  most  satisfactory  increase  in  the  past 
year,  one  cannot  disguise  the  fact,  which  indeed 
has  been  obvious  for  several  years  past  that 
German  trade  in  connection  with  this  place  is 
steadily  increasing  at  the  expense  of  the  British 
manufacturer."  (After  referring  to  the  fact  that 
Zanzibar  is  essentially  a  market  for  cheap  goods, 
in  making  which  the  German  manufacturer  is 
more  skilful,  the  report  continues.)  "  There  is 
one  matter,  however,  which  has  probably  as 
much  to  do  with  the  success  of  Germany,  namely, 
the  enormous  advantages  obtained  through  the 
fortnightly  services  to  and  from  Hamburg,  con- 
ducted by  means  of  the  ships  of  the  German 
East  Africa  line."  In  those  reports  it  is  curious 
that  hardly  any  reference  is  made  to  the  growth 
of  imports  from  the  United  States  of  America 
which  appear  to  have  increased  much  more 
rapidly  than  those  from  Germany.  In  these 
reports  we  have  no  figures  with  regard  to  the 
cost  of  freights  or  their  determining  influence  on 
the  course  of  trade. 

Chainiian. 

154.  It  does  not  say  anything  in  that  report 
about  the  German  trade  going  in  Amencan 
ships,  does  it  ? — No,  the  reports  only  speak  with 
regard  to  the  demand  for  (German  gooos. 

155.  But  the  Consul  refers  to  the  American 
trade"  in  close  connection  with  German  ships  ? — 
No.     There  is  little  special  reference  to  the  point. 

Colonel  Denny. 

156..  There  is  no  direct  line  of  British  steamers 
from  this  country  now,  is  there ;  all  goods  must 
be  transhipped  at  Aden  ? — Yes.  Then  in  the 
Consular  Report,  2536  of  1900,  as  regards 
Mombasa,  there  is  the  following  passagfe — **  Mom- 
basa is  still  served  by  only  one  line  of  direct 
steamers  from  ^Europe,  viz.,  the  German  line 
from  Hamburg,  whicn  calls  once  a  month  out- 
wards and  homewards.  These  steamers  have 
brought  during  the  year  to  Mombasa  2,500  tons 
of  European    goods,    and     the     British    India 
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steamers,  which  receive  a  subsidy  to  carry  the 
English  mails,  and  which  call  at  Aden  on  their 
way  from  Bombay,  have  brought  850  tons  of 
European  goods  in  addition  to  Bombay  cargo. 
A  direct  line  of  British  steamers  between  London 
and  Mombasa  would  go  far  to  stimulate  trade 
in  British  goods,  as  importers  are  strongly  averse 
to  the  delays  and  damages  which  transhipment 
entails."  Then  I  have  a  report  from  Lorenzo 
Marquez,  of  which  you  have  heard  already,  dated 
1897.  I  can  read  an  extract  from  it  if  you  like. 
Then  for  Shanghai  there  are  several  reports 
beginning  in  1896  and  going  on  as  far  as  1899. 
The  Consular  report  for  1895  commenting  on  the 
shipping  return,  says  :  "  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
above  how  absolutely  predominant  the  British 
flag  is  in  the  carrying  trade.  On  the  coast,  in- 
deed, except  for  the  share  which  falls  to  the 
China  Merchants'  Company,  we  have  almost  a 
monopoly  of  the  business.  On  foreign  voyages 
the  German  and  French  mail  steamers,  both  of 
which  are  subsidised,  take  a  considerable  share 
of  the  export  trade,  especially  silk,  most  of  which 
is  invoiced  to  Mediterranean  ports."  Then  the 
report  of  1897,  No.  1951  says :  "  In  1896  the 
tonnage  of  Great  Britain  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade  fell  off.  The  coasting  trade  of  China  was 
altogether  overloaded  with  tonnage  owing  chiefly 
to  tne  large  number  of  small  Norwegian  and 
German  steamers,  which  had  been  attracted  out 
here  by  the  high  rates  of  freight  ruling  during 
the  war  between  China  and  Japan."  Then  the  re- 
port for  1898,  No.  2,156  says :  "  In  the  1897  report 
attention  is  called  to  the  provision  by  the  Messa- 

feries  Maritime  for  the  comfort  of  passengers, 
Iritish  passenger  lines  being  warned  that  "  the 
travelling  public  will  prefer  those  which  provide 
the  greatest  amount  ofluxury  and  convenience  at 
the  least  cost."  Then  the  report  for  1899,  No. 
'2318  says:  "In  the  1898  report  attention  is 
called  to  the  competition  of  Japan.  The  in- 
crease in  the  Japan  tonnage  is  accounted  for  by 
the  appearance  on  the  Yangtze  of  more  river 
steamers,  and  there  are  indications  that  the 
Japanese  intend  to  make  a  serious  effort  to 
secure  a  portion  of  the  carrying  trade  on  the 
great  river."  Those  are  the  only  reports  I  have 
on  that  question. 

Mr.  Oust 

157.  Can  you  get  any  late  reports  with  regard 
to  the  trade  in  North  China  since  1897,  as  I 
believe  since  that  date  the  steamship  trade  has 
been  greatly  if  not  entirely  transferred  to  Ger- 
man and  Norwerian  vessels,  and  one  large  line 
of  British  ships  has  been  sold  to  the  Germans. 
I  refer  principally  to  the  North  China  sea  ? — I 
gave  you  the  Shanghai  figures. 

158.  But  that  related  to  Shanghai  only;  I 
moan  the  coasting  trade  and  the  trade  in  >forth 
China.  I  have  reason  to  know  that  most  ol 
tlint  trade,  or  a  great  deal  of  it,  has  been  trans- 
fen'ed  from  the  British  flag  to  German  and 
Norwegian  ships,  and  it  would  be  interesting  if 
the  Committee  could  have  some  late  informa- 
tion about  that  ? — Not  as  regards  the  subsidies. 

1 59.  Of  course,  they  may  be  subsidised,  I  do 
not  know  ? — Do  the  Committee  wish  me  to  en- 
deavour to  get  reports  froiii  the  Consuls  with 
regard  to  that  ? 


Chairman, 

160.  The  Committee  would  like  to  have  it 
from  you  or  the  Foreign  OflSce  if  we  can  get  it  ? 
— You  refer  to  ports  north  of  Shanghai  and 
the  most  recent  figures  showing  the  nationalities 
in  those  trades. 

Mr.  Cust 

161.  Having  regard  to  the  recent  transfer?— 
Of  course  there  may  be  transfers  to  some  others 
and  yet  an  increase  under  the  British  flag. 

162.  I  believe  as  far  as  the  British  flag  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  almost  gone  from  those  waters,  but 
the  report  could  show.  Do  you  think  you  could 
find  that  out  for  us  ? — I  will  do  my  best. 

Cliainnan. 

163.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  anything 
about  the  effect  of  through  bills  of  lading  whicn 
is  a  system  largely  in  vogue  in  Germany  ?— No, 
sir.  I  should  like  to  say  as  r^ards  these  last 
four  questions  that  we  liave  no  mformation,  and 
that  one  or  two  of  them  are  rather  matters  of 
opinion. 

164.  But  have  not  you  any  information  on 
the  question  of  through  bills  of  lading?— No 
officiiU  information — there  is  nothing  by  which 
wo  could  trace  the  effects. 

165.  Have  you  seen  this  book  dated  July, 
1898,  on  the  "  Construction  and  Running  of 
Shijps  paid  by  the  State  in  the  countries  in 
Avhich  they  reside,  and  particulars  with  regard 
to  the  granting  of  perpetual  railway  rates "  ?  I 
have  been  looKing  at  it,  and  I  find  among  other 
statistics  there  are  fully  set  out,  "  The  (jerman 
East  African  tariff*  from  German  stations  via 
Hamburg  to  East  African  ports  and  Johannes- 
burg ana  Pretoria  vid  Delagoa  Bay" — it  is  aD 
set  out.  Have  you  nothing  to  say  about  that 
arrangement  with  regard  to  bills  of  lading.  Here 
is  a  specific  instance,  you  see,  in  an  official 
report  i — I  think  it  was  referred  to  in  my 
evidence  with  regard  to  the  indirect  bounties; 
the  carriage  of  goods  going  over  German  rail- 
ways for  export  by  German  ships  was  referred  to. 

i66.  I  should  like  to  know  the  effect  of  such 
an  arrangement  on  British  trade  :  does  it  choke 
it  off*  or  does  it  aff'ect  it  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
is  a  thing  I  can  verj'  well  give  you  evidence 
upon;  it  would  be  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to 
what  the  effect  has  been  rather. 

167.  It  probably  has  some  effect.  From  whom 
could  I  get  evidence  upon  it  ? — I  think  you 
would  get  better  evidence  from  traders— big 
shipping  tirnis. 

1 68.  You,  at  anv  rate,  have  no  returns  about 
it?  — We  have  no  returns,  certainly.  The  only 
other  qiiestion,  llB.  *' British  Shipping  Restric- 
tions," IS  a  matter  which  the  Marine  Deprt- 
ment  of  the  Board  of  Trade  might  be  able  to 
answer,  but  it  wajs  deemed  that  it  would  be 
better,  with  due  respect  to  the  Committee,  if 
you  could  get  the  unofficial  witnesses  first  to 
st^te  their  views  as  to  any  bad  effects  or  other- 
wise, from  the  Board  of  Trade  restrictions. 

169.  Would  it  not  assist  our  inquiry  if  we 
could  have  your  official  information  as  a  basis ; 
then  perhaps  we  could  call  the  gentleman  you 
mentioned  this  morning  ? — I  should  have 
thought  it  probable  you  would  have  liked  to 
have  had  your  Shipping  Lines  represented  first 

17a  Then 
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170.  Then    upon    the  other  points  we  ask 
whether  you  can  give  any  information  about, 
you  feel  you  have  nothing  you  can  say  ? — I  am . 
afraid  there  is  nothing  I  could  say. 

171.  And  you  think  in  all  cases  the  Com- 
mittee could  get  better  information  from 
commercial  witnesses  ? — I  think  so,  in  the  first 
instance. 

172.  Can  you  get  ready  for  the  Committee  for 
Thursday  the  various  points  we  have  asked  you 
about  ? — I  am  afraid  it  would  be  impossible.    I 


Cltairman — continued. 

think  I  have  brought  you  the  material  points 
we  have  in  the  possession  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
These  other  pomts  I  will  have  looked  into  and 
see  what  information  can  be  got. 

173.  Then  you  could  not  do  it  by  Thursday  ? 
— Oh,  certainly  not. 

174.  Can  you  do  it  by  this  day  week? — I 
think  the  longer  the  time  vou  give  me  the 
better  the  information  I  should  be  able  to  give 
you. 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil. 
Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 
Mr.  Cust. 
Colonel  Denny. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Lawrence. 


Mr.  Norman. 
Mr.  Nussey. 
Mr.  Price. 
Colonel  Ropner. 


Mr.  EVELYN  CECIL,  in  the  Chair, 


Sir  Henry  Bergne,  k.c.m.g.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


ChaivTYian, 

175.  Are  you  the  head  of  the  Commercial 
Department  and  Examiner  of  Treaties  in  the 
Foreign  Office  ?— Yes. 

176.  The  Committee  would  be  very  fflad  if 
you  could  give  them  some  more  particmar  in- 
formation as  regards  some  of  the  points  on 
which  Sir  Alfred  Bateman  spoke  two  days  ago 
^hen  I  think  you  were  here  ? — Yes. 

177.  He  gave  a  return  more  or  less  of  the 
ports  to  which  subsidised  foreign  steamers  ran 

.and  a  certain  number  of  figures  with  regard  to 
them,  but  I  daresay  you  can  amplifj'^  some  of  the 
figures  he  gave  me  from  some  of  the  returns 
wnich  the  Foreign  Office  have  got  ? — Yes,  I  can. 

178.  We  notice  as  regards  Zanzibar  that  Sir 
Alfred's  figures  stood  out  in  rather  strong  com- 
parison as  compared  with  a  good  many  of  the 
other  ports  which  he  quotecC  and  I  should  like 
to  ask  you  as  representing  the  Foreign  Office 
whether  you  think  that  any  great  distinction 
can  be  drawn  between  a  port  like  Zanzibar, 
which  is  not  served  directly  bv  any  British 
steamers,  and  ports  which  are.  Would  it  affect 
their  trade,  do  you  think  ? — I  should  think  it 
would  affect  the  British  trade,  decidedly. 

179.  The  British  India  Company  does  run  to 
Zanzibar,  does  it  not  ? — I  beUeve  it  does. 

180.  But  not  direct  ? — No,  I  think  you  have 
to  tranship  at  Aden. 

181.  And  from  Sir  Arthur  Harding's  reports, 
when  Consul  General  of  Zanzibar,  it  does  not 
appear  much  is  lost  to  British  trade  in  con- 
sequence of  the  transhipment,  does  it  ? — I  am 
not  aware  it  is  stated  so,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  is  the  fact. 

182.  Do  you  know  that  that  was  his  opinion  ? 
— No,  I  do  not.  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  take 
the  affairs  of  Zanzibar  in  my  particular  depart- 
ment ;  that  comes  under  the  African  Department, 
which  would  account  for  that. 

183.  But  you  do  not  know  that  it  was  not  so 
at  any  rate,  do  you  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

184.  There  has  been  a  recent  report  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  I  think,  which  is  just  published, 
or  just  about  to  be  published,  with  reference  to 
His  Majesty's  representatives  abroad,  respecting 
bounties  on  shipbuilding  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  like. 


Chairman — continued. 

if  I  might  be  permitted  to  do  so,  to  put  in  that 
report  for  the  use  of  the  Committee,  together 
with  three  other  reports  of  a  similar  character 
which  the  Foreign  Office  has  collected.  They 
carrv  the  history  of  the  subsidising  of  ships  up 
to  tlie  latest  jpossible  moment,  and  give  every 
information  which  I  beheve  is  available  in  this 
country  on  the  subject. 

185.  Is  the  report  actually  published? — It 
may  be  out  to-day.  I  have  a  copy  of  it.  There 
are  three  other  reports  previously — one  in  1889, 
another  in  1895,  and  another  in  1898.  All  of 
those  I  have  copies  of  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee, if  they  wish. 

186.  Pertiaps  y(5ti  will  give  us  the  numbers 
and  titles  ?— 1889,  Commercial  No.  14;  1895, 
Commercial  No.  8 ;  1898,  Commercial  No.  2 ; 
and  the  last  one  Commercial  No.  4,  1901. 

187.  I  should  hke  to  ask  you  a  question  with 
regard  to  the  statements  which  oir  William 
Ward,  the  British  Consul  at  Hamburg,  makes 
with  reference  to  the  advantage  of  German  sub- 
sidies to  the  German  lines.  Have  you  anything 
to  say  with  regard  to  what  I  see  on  page  35  as 
to  the  sea-borne  trade  of  Hambiurg  with  the 
Levant  and  West  Afidca  ? — I  think  the  one 
which  shows  the  greatest  increase  is  the  German 
Asiatic  Line  on  page  37.  The  tables  together 
show  that  in  1888  the  volume  and  value  of 
goods  carried  out  and  homewards  was  951,000i. 
odd.  and  1,400,000Z.  In  1898  the  amounts  were 
2,658,000Z.  of  the  fii-st  class  and  3,292,000^.  of 
the  second.  That  is  a  very  considerable  increase. 

188.  Have  you  any  figures  that  will  show  the 
Committee  our  own  trade  compared  with  foreign 
trade? — I  have  a  fewfigures which  I  have  collected 
in  regard  to  the  trade  with  our  Eastern  Colonies- 
Australia,  &c.,  showing  the  volume  of  British  trade 
and  shipping,  and  the  volume  of  foreign  trade  and 
shipping,  which  might  perhaps  be  of  interest 
to  the  Committee.  These  figures  are  taken  from 
the  Statistical  Abstract.  The  first  table  concerns 
India.  I  have  the  figures  for  1886,  1895,  and 
1899,  which  years  appeared  to  me  to  be  the 
most  convenient.  These  are  imports  and 
exports.  In  1886  the  imports  to  India  in  rupees 
totalled     71,000,000,     ol    which     British    was 
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53,000,000,  German  120,000,  French  666,000, 
Austro-Hungarian  653,000.  In  1895  the  total 
was  83,000,000  rupees,  of  which  61,000,000  was 
British,  1,731,000  German,  923,000  French,  and 
1,195,000  Austro-Hungarian.  In  1899  the  total 
figures  had  gone  up  to  89,000,000,  or  nearly 
90,000,000,  of  which  British  wajB  60,000,000, 
German  was  1,728,000  (very  nearly  the  same  as 
in  1895),  the  French  1,275,000  (showing  a  con- 
siderable  increase),  and  Austro  -  Hungarian 
2,476,000  (showing  an  increase  of  more  than 
double). 

Colonel  Ropner. 

189.  Those  figures  do  not  make  up  the  total 
amount,  do  they  ? — No  those  are  the  principal 

J  laces;  there  are  other  places,  of  course,  like 
apan  and  Italy.  I  have  accounted  for,  roughly 
speaking,  66,000,000.  The  same  figures  are 
given  for  exports  from  India. 

Chairman. 

190.  Do  the  Austrians  import  sugar,  do  you 
know  ? — ^Yes,  very  considerably. 

191.  Has  that  increased  largely  in  recent 
years  ? — It  has  really  increased  m  s^mte  of  the 
countervailing  duties  in  India.  The  actual 
volume  of  sugar  imported  into  India  from 
Austria-Hungary  has  actually  increased  since 
the  imposition  of  the  duties,  but  I  should  not 
like  to  sav  without  having  the  figures  before  me 
how  much. 

192.  Would  that  account  for  the  increase 
here? — No,  I  do  not  think  so,  because  this  is 
the  figure  for  1899,  and  the  countervailing  duties 
were  not  put  on  until  that  year  at  all  events. 

Mr.   W.  F.   Laut^rence. 

193.  You  have  given  figures  for  1895  and  1899 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  duties.  The 
(question  is  whether  this  increase  in  the  Austrian 
imports  is  owing  to  sugar  or  other  causes  ? — I 
thmk  it  might  possibly  be  ascribed  to  the  fact 
that  the  Austrian  Government  give  special 
fecilities  for  the  export  of  sugar  from  Austria- 
Hungary  to  India,  arranging  for  special  freights 
for  sugar,  and  I  know  the  sugar  trade  to  India 
has  very  much  increased  from  Austria-Hungary 
in  late  years. 

Sir  Chaniea  Cayzer. 

194.  In  ships  of  what  nationality  is  that 
Austrian  increase  carried  ? — That  I  could  not 
tell  you.     I  have  no  figures  as  to  that. 

Mr,  Gust 

195.  Would  it  not  be  the  Austrian  Lloyd 
steamers  ? — I  should  think  it  would  be  nearly 
all  Austrian  carried,  the  bulk  of  it  at  any  rate. 

196.  And  those  Austrian  Lloyd  steamers  are 
subsidised,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

Mr,  Norman. 

197.  Would  it  be  possible  to  find  out? — I 
could  not  teU  you  without  consulting  the  Indian 
Returns.  I  could  ascertain  from  the  India 
Office  for  the  information  of  the  Committee  if 
they  wish. 

0.23. 


G/iairnian. 

198.  Are  those  all  the  Indian  figures  you  have 
to  give  us  ? — No ;  I  have  the  figures  of  the  ex- 
ports if  you  like  to  have  them.  The  figures  for 
the  export  trade  from  India  in  the  same  years 
are  as  loUows :  the  total  in  1886  was  84,000,000 
— very  nearly  85,000,000  rupees;  of  these  the 
exports  to  Great  Britain  represent  R.  34,000,000 ;. 
Germany,  408,000 ;  France,  6,761,000 ;  Austria- 
Hungary,  R.  2,000,000.  In  1895  the  total  exports 
were  117,000,000  rupees,  showing  an  increase  of 
about  R.  22,000,000.  Of  this  amount  40^  millions 
were  British,  R.  7,723,000  were  German  (show- 
ing an  enormous  increase  over  the  year  before, 
which  was  only  R.  408,000),  French  K.  8,694,000, 
and  Austro-Hungarian  was  R.  2,443,000.  Then 
for  the  year  1899  the  total  exports  had  gone  up 
to  R.  120,000,000,  of  which  only  R.  35,000,000 
went  to  Great  Britain  (showing  a  decrease  of 
nearly  R.  5,000,000),  R.  8,000,000  German; 
R.  7,000,000  French,  and  2,000,000  Austro- 
Hungarian. 

199.  Do  these  returns  cover  Burmah? — I 
do  not  know ;  I  will  ascertain  that. 

200.  Before  going  to  another  country  can  you 
tell  the  Comnuttee  in  what  ships  the  goods  are 
carried  ? — ^No ;  I  have  not  got  those  particulars. 

201.  Are  there  any  data  which  would  give  it 
us  ? — I  do  not  know ;  I  cannot  say  without  con- 
sulting the  Indian  Returns. 

202.  Will  you  do  your  best  to  find  out? — I 
have  made  a  note  of  that ;  I  will  try  to  find  it 
out.  It  is  possible  that  I  may  be  able  to  do  so 
at  the  India  Office. 

■ 

Mr.  W,  F.  Lawrence. 

203.  Have  you  heard  that  the  freight  for 
sugar  from  Trieste  beyond  Calcutta  is,  under  the 
Austrian  system,  about  10s.  a  ton? — I  forget 
what  the  figure  is;  it  is  a  special  arrangement 
which  the  shippers  are  obliged  to  conform  to, 
for  giving  low  rates  for  sugar  carried  to  India,  I 
know. 

204.  It  is  quite  abnormally  low,  is  it  not  ? — 
Abnormally  low  ;  that  is  the  result  of  the  duties 
which  have  been  put  on. 

205.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  this  abnormally 
low  freight  was  on  long  before  ? — Yes ;  but  I  do 
not  thimc  it  has  been  to  such  an  extent  as  it  is 
n(^.  I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  I  think  not, 
speaking  from  recollection. 

Mr.  Niiaaey. 

206.  Have  you  any  explanation  to  offer  as  to 
the  decrease  of  R.  5,000,000  in  the  exports  to 
Great  Britain? — ^No,  I  could  not  oner  any 
opinion. 

Colonel  Denny. 

207.  You  are  aware,  are  jou  not,  that  all  the 
steamers  nmning  to  India  are  very  heavily 
subsidised  ? — Yes. 

208.  And  the  German,  Austrian,  French> 
and  Italian  steamers  are  very  heavily  subsidised, 
are  they  not  ? — Certainly. 

Clw/i/naan. 

209.  Are  these  figures  contained  in  any  of  the 
reports  which  you  nave  mentioned? — I  do  not 
thmk  they  are  as  to  India     I  have  taken  those 
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as  being  distinct  from  the  Consular  Exports.  I 
have  figures  of  the  same  kind  for  Canada,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal,  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria  and  Queensland.  I  can  read  any  or  all 
of  those  if  the  Committee  wish. 

210.  Perhaps  you  will  give  them  to  us 
shortly,  beginning  with  the  Cape  ? — Of  course 
the  Committee  must  recollect  in  considering  the 
figures  of  1899,  that  those  would  be  somewhat 
affected  by  the  war.  The  imports  in  1885  were 
4,991,000f.  sterling,  of  which  British  was 
3,887,003i.,  and  German  48,000i,  I  have  no 
figures  for  the  French  imports  for  that  year  at 
all ;  I  have  only  the  British  and  German  figures. 
The  exports  in  the  same  year  were  a  total  of 
6,224,000Z.,  of  which  British  were  6,636,000i., 
German  65,000?.,  and  French  186,000?.  In  1895 
the  total  imports  to  the  Cape  were  19,000,0002., 
showing  an  increase  of  about  14,000,000?.,  of 
which  British  was  15,802,000?.,  and  Gterman 
772,000?.  That  accounts  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  it-^about  16J  millions  out  of 
the  19,000,000?.  which  was  British  and 
German,  leaving  the  rest  to  be  spread 
amongst  other  nationalities.  The  exports  in 
the  same  year  were  16,904,000?.,  of  wnich  the 
total  British  was  16,357,000?.,  German  55,000?., 
French  22,000?.  That  shows  that  practically 
the  whole  of  the  export  trade  from  the  Cape  is 
to  Great  Britain. 

Colonel  Denny, 

211.  I  presume  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  this  16,000,000?.  must  be  gold  ?— I  should 
think  so — and  precious  stones ;  but  I  could  not 
say.  I  can' find  the  figures.  In  1899,  the  figures 
for  the  imports  into  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
totalled  19,207,000?.,  being  very  nearly  stationary 
as  compared  with  1895.  Of  that  the  British 
imports  were  13,000,000?.,  showing  a  decrease  of 
about  two  millions  and  a-half ;  and  the  German 
were  732,000?.,  being  very  nearly  stationary  as 
compared  with  1895.  Then  the  exports  in  1899 
were  23,662,000?.,  of  which  the  British  represent 
22,721,000?.,  showing  a  large  increase ;  the 
German  47,000?.,  and  the  French  28,000?. 

Chairman,  ^ 

212.  That  again  woidd  largely  include  gold 
and  diamonds,  I  suppose  ? — I  should  think  so, 
probably. 

Colonel  Benny. 

213.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  give  us 
the  percentages  as  well  as  the  totals  ?— Certainly, 
I  will  have  the  Tables  made  out  in  that  way,  if 
you  please,  before  putting  them  in. 

Mr.  Cu8t 

214.  It  is  far  more  important  to  have  the 
nationality  of  the  carrying  ships  than  it  is  to 
have  the  volume  of  trade.  Can  that  be  ascer- 
tained ?~I  really  cannot  tell  you  without  ffoine 
to  the  India  Office. 

215.  Mav  I  ask  you  to  do  that  ?— I  will  cer- 
tainly do  the  best  I  can,  and  if  it  is  to  be  got 
you  shall  have  it. 


Mr.  Norman, 

216.  The  nationality  of  the  ships  surely  can 
be  ascertained  from  the  Cape,  can  it  not, 
because  the  shipping  would  be  entered  as  it 
enters  and  leaves  the  port  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  that 
would  be  so;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Returns  which  we  have  in  this  coimtry  are 
drawn  up  in  that  way. 

217.  It  must  be  printed  in  the  Cape  Official 
Reports,  and  copies  of  those  reports  must  be  in 
London  somewhere  ? — That  may  be ;  it  possibly 
can  be  got. 

Colonel  Rojyner, 

218.  Might  it  not  be  with  the  Customs?— 
Possibly. 

Mr.  Norman, 

219.  There  was  a  falling-off  of  two  and  a-half 
millions  of  British  imports  to  the  Cape  in  1899, 
and  there  was  a  decrease  of  German  imports. 
Yet  on  the  whole  there  were  nearly  3,000,000/. 
more  received  from  some  other  source.  Froin 
what  source  did  it  come  ? — I  could  not  give  you 
that;  they  do  not  show  it  in  the  Abstracts. 
They  give  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  but  small  por- 
tions are  not  covered. 

220.  It  is  not  a  small  portion ;  it  is  3,000,000?., 
and  it  would  be  interestmg  to  us  to  know  where 
that  3,000,000  came  from  ?— I  will  try  and  get 
the  information.  These  figures  are  figures  which 
I  have  taken  from  other  departments. 

Mr.  Nussey. 

221.  The  British  imports  in  1895,  you  say, 
were  15,000,000?.;  German  772,000?.;  the  total 
being  19,000,000?.  ?— Yes. 

222.  Can  you  supply  similar  information  with 
regard  to  those  figures  as  Mr.  Norman  asked 
you  for  with  regard  to  the  year  1899  ? — Yes,  I 
will  try  and  do  so. 

Mr.   W.  F.  Lawrence. 

223.  Have  you  heard  that  there  is  a  system  of 
through  booking  in  the  German  commercial 
way  of  doing  things,  which  is  said  to  facilitate 
trade  ?  Can  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
this  system  has  operated  largely  with  regard  to 
the  Cape  trade,  and  therefore  may  account  for 
the  increase  in  German  business  ? — I  have  heard 
so,  but  I  have  not  got  the  particulars  of  it.  I 
should  think  it  possible  that  that  information 
might  be  obtained  from  His  Majesty's  Consul- 
General  at  Hamburg,  if  the  Committee  chose  to 
examine  him.  He  is  more  likely  to  have  those 
particulars  than  anybody  else. 

Colonel  Denny. 

224.  1895  was  before  the  war,  and  1899  was 
during  the  war,  of  course.  Do  your  figures 
cover  entries  at  Cape  Town  only,  or  vid  Lorenzo 
Marquez  ? — Cape  Town  only. 

Mr.  Cust 

225.  Not  even  Durban  ? — I  could  not  say 
It  is  the  Colony,  only  they  call  it  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  I  have  the  figures  for  Natal  separately 
here. 

226.  Will 
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Chairman. 

226.  Will  you  give  us  the  figures  with  regard 
to  NataL  Do  these  figures  for  the  various  years 
stand  for  January  1st  to  December  31st,  or  are 
they  taken  for  some  other  period  ? — I  think 
they  are  calendar  years  from  January  1st  to  the 
end  of  the  year. 

227.  So  that  the  figures  for  1899  would  in- 
clude the  War  period  ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  TT.  F,  Lawrence. 

228.  Do  not  all  our  Colonial  budgets  rim 
from  the  same  date  as  our  own  ? — I  think 
so,  but  I  think  the  trade  returns  are  carried 
from  January  1st  to  December  31st. 

Chairman. 

229.  Now  please  will  you  give  the  figures  for 
Natal  ? — The  figures  for  Natal  are  as  follows : 
In  1885  the  total  import  was  1,518,000^.,  of 
which  British  was  1,231,000?.,  and  German 
19,500?.;  the  exports  for  that  year  totalled 
877,000?.,  of  which  British  were  696,000?.  and 
German  was  nought.  I  have  not  the  figures  as 
to  the  other  180,000  odd.  In  1895  the  total 
import  was  2,466,000?.,  of  which  British  was 
1,734,000?.  and  German  51,810?.  The  exports  for 
the  same  year  totalled  1,140,000?.,  of  which 
British  represents  673,000?.  and  German  84,000?. 

230.  That  is  from  nothing?  —  Yes,  that  is 
from  nothing  in  ten  years.  Then  in  1899  the 
imports  were  6,718,0001  (of  course  that  is  during 
the  war)  of  which  4,649,000?.  were  British,  ana 
German  206,000?.  The  total  exports  for  the 
same  year  were  1,885,000?.,  of  whicn  British  was 
778,030?.  and  German  413,000?.  as  compared  with 
84,000?.  in  the  year  1895. 

231.  Does  tlmt  include  coal,  do  you  suppose  ? 
— No,  I  should  not  think  so;  I  do  not  Know 
what  it  may  be — it  may  be  that  the  full  returns 
give  the  details  of  the  trade,  but  I  have  not 
them  with  me. 

232.  Of  course  the  German  East  African 
steamers  have  been  more  directly  in  commimi- 
cation  during  these  8  or  10  years  with  Natal 
than  they  have  with  the  Cape,  have  they  not  ? — 
I  think  so. 

233.  They  did  not  run  to  the  Cape  at  all,  did 
they? — ^No,  thev  only  established  the  round 
service  last  year  1  think. 

234.  So  that  in  the  Cape  figures  the  question 
of  the  German  subsidised  ships  does  not  come 
into  consideration,  does  it  ? — Hardly. 

235.  But  so  far  as  Natal  is  concerned  they 
have  existed  since  the  time  the  subsidy  was  first 
given  ? — ^Quite  so. 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 

236.  You  have  given  the  Committee  particu- 
lars with  regard  to  imports  and  exports  to  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal,  but  to  make  them  complete 
we  should  reauire  the  particulars,  should  we  not, 
to  Lorenzo  Marauez  and  to  Beira  ? — I  am  afraid 
as  to  Lorenzo  Marquez  there  will  not  be  any 
figures.  We  have  had  a  report  from  the  Consul 
at  Lorenzo  Marquez  saying  that  the  trade  had 
come  to  such  a  complete  standstill  there,  that 
he  thought  it  was  not  worth  while  sending 
figures. 


Sir  Charles  Cayzer — continued. 

237.  Can  we  get  the  particulars  of  imports 
and  exports  both  to  Cape  Colony  and  Natal 
ports  ? — I  think  that  is  qmte  possible.  I  will  see 
what  figures  there  are  in  the  Statistical  Returns ; 
the  figures  I  have  given  only  profess  to  be  the 
baldest  abstract,  but  I  will  see  what  there  is,  and 
let  the  Committee  have  the  actual  volume. 

238.  To  make  a  complete  return,  the  Com- 
mittee would  require  not  only  the  value  but 
particulars  of  the  imports  and  exports  to  all  the 
South  and  East  African  ports  including  Lorenzo 
Marquez,  as  far  as  possible.  Can  you  let  us  have 
those  particulars  ? — I  have  no  doubt  they  can  be 
got. 

Mr.  Cuat. 

239.  We  have  a  Consul  at  Beira,  have  we 
not? — ^Yes,  no  doubt  figures  can  be  got,  but 
sometimes  no  figures  are  issued  for  two  or  three 
years. 

240.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  get  them 
from  merchants? — They  do  sometimes;  very 
often  they  pay  them  privately. 

241.  At  Beira  the  trade  has  not  been  disloca- 
ted, has  it  ? — No,  but  the  head  of  the  African 
Department  will  be  able  to  tell  you  about  that. 

Mr.  Norman. 

242.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  great 
German  increase  between  1895  and  1899,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  British  exports,  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  war,  fell  off  considerably 
while  the  Grerman  exports  increased  enormously  ? 
— I  should  not  like  to  hazard  an  opinion  as  to 
the  exact  cause  of  it. 

243.  Is  there  any  public  official  in  any  Grovem- 
ment  Department  whose  business  it  is  to  notice 
great  changes  in  volumes  of  trade  like  this  on 
behalf  of  His  Majesty's  Government  ? — I  suppose 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  heads  of  all  departments 
concerned  with  trade  to  notice  these  tnings,  and 
if  they  can  suggest  any  reason  for  them,  but  of 
course  the  imormation  very  often  is  not 
sufficiently  precise  to  enable  us  to  form  a  positive 
opinion. 

Chairman. 

244.  The  Consuls  do  not  regularly  report  it 
apparently  ? — Of  course  in  British  Colonies  it  is 
prima  facie  the  duty  of  the  Ministers  in  the 
Colonies  to  report  any  observations  they  may 
have  to  make.  These  figures  do  not  come  with- 
in the  purview  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  any  way ; 
they  are  merely  Colonial  returns,  and  1  have 
merely  instanced  them  as  being  illustrative  in  a 
certain  measure  of  the  enquiry  in  hand. 

Colonel  Bopner, 

245.  Has  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  inter- 
fered with  the  import  into  these  countries  from 
England  or  not? — ^Do  you  mean  whether  they 
are  imports  direct  from  this  country  ? 

246.  Yes? — I  could  not  tell  you  that.    It  is 

Eossible  the  Customs  might  give  you  those 
gures,  but  I  have  none.  The  trade  is  all  direct 
trade,  I  believe,  from  Great  Britain  to  the  parti- 
cular colony  concerned,  but  whether  it  consists 
of  goods  manufactured  in  this  country  I  am  not 
able  to  say. 

247.    I>o 
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Chai/nnan, 

247.  Go  I  understand  you  think  these  figures 
do  not  include  goods  that  go  by  the  German 
line?— These  are  pretty  nearly  all,  I  believe, 
exports  direct  from  this  country  to  the  colonies. 

248.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  go  by 
Hamburg  or  Antwerp  ? — I  beUeve  not ;  I  believe 
these  returns  are  put  as  direct  shipments  to  the 
countrj^  concerned 

Colonel  Denny. 

249.  I  suppose  we  may  take  it,  may  we  not, 
that  there  \e  no  department  either  at  the  Foreign 
Office  or  the  Colonial  Office,  or  any  other  de- 
partment of  the  Government,  you  know  of 
whose  particular  business  it  is  to  do  nothing 
but  watch  the  varying  proportions  of  trade  aU 
over  the  world  between  jBntish  and  Foreign  and 
make  out  returns? — ^The  Board  of  Trade  does 
more  as  to  that  than  any  other  Department. 
The  Board  of  Trade  are  supposed  to  do  that, 
and  there  is  the  Commercial  intelligence  Com- 
mittee, which  is  appointed  in  connection  with 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  generally  give  information 
on  trade  subjects. 

250.  \Miat  becomes  of  the  figures  they  collect  ? 
— They  are  public,  and  are  all  to  be  had.  Any 
figures  whicn  I  shall  supply  to  the  Committee 
are  all  published. 

Mr.  Oust. 

251.  I  asked  the  Board  of  Trade  official  who 
was  present  at  our  last  meeting  why  there  were 
no  Consular  Reports  since  1898,  and  he  said  he 
did  not  know,  but  that  the  Foreign  Office  would 
tell  us.  Can  you  tell  us  that? — ^Do  you  refer 
to  Lorenzo  Marquez. 

252.  Yes? — The  reason  why  there  are  no 
figures  I  think  I  alluded  to  just  now;  the 
Consul  reported,  I  think  it  was  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  that  for  two  years  past  the  trade 
had  been  so  dislocated  there  that  the  figures 
were  not  worth  putting  in. 

253.  But  there  was  no  dislocation  of  trade  in 
1898,  was  there? — No,  but  1  suppose  probably 
the  returns,  or  the  method  in  which  the  returns 
were  drawn  up,  were  dislocated  by  want  of 
general  trade  facilities. 

Chairman. 

254.  Have  you  any  returns  or  information 
which  would  tell  the  Committee  how  far  British 
trade  was  conveyed  to  the  Transvaal  or  Rhodesia 
through  Delagoa  Bav  or  through  Beira  ? — That 
will  be  more  for  the  African  Department  to 
say ;  that  does  not  come  within  my  province. 

255.  Will  you  please  rive  the  Committee  the 
figures  for  New  South  Wales  ? — The  imports  in 
1885  totalled  23,737,000Z. ;  of  which  British  were 
11,885,000Z.,  French,  345,000?.,  German,  372,000?. 
The  exports  for  the  same  year  were  16,760,000?. ; 
of  which  British  were  7,293,000?.,  French, 
142,000?.,  and  German,  29,000?.  In  1895  the 
totiil  imports  into  New  South  Wales  were 
16,992,000?.,  showing  a  large  falling  off.  The 
British  represented  6,420,000?.,  French,  76,000?., 
and  German,  425,000?.  The  exports  for  the  same 
year  were  a  total  of  21,934,000?. ;  of  which  British 
was  9,371,000?.,  French,  1,436,000?.  (showing 
a  large  increase),  and  German,  1,141,000?.,  also 
showing  a  large  increase. 


Chairman — continued. 

266.  It  is  a  gigantic  increase  compared  with 
the  British,  is  it  not  ? — ^Yes. 

Colonel  Denny. 

267.  That  is  owing  to  the  Germans  starting 
a  Hne  between  these  two  dates,  I  suppose  ? — No 
doubt.  In  1899  the  figures  were:  Imports 
26,694,000?.,  of  which  British  represented 
8,211,000?.,  French,  269,000?.  and  German 
866,000?. ;  that  is  just  about  double  the  year 
before.  The  exports  for  the  same  year  were 
28,445,000?.,  of  which  British  represented 
8,992,000?.  (rather  a  falling  off),  French, 
2,127,000?.  (showing  a  consiaerable  increase), 
and  German,  1,286,000?. — nearly  stationary. 
Then  I  shoidd  like  to  give  the  figures  for 
Victoria. 

Mr.  Norman. 

258.  I  should  like  to  ask,  can  you  give  any 
reason  for  the  extraordinary  increase  of  French 
trade  ? — I  do  not  like  to  hazard  opinions.  I 
should  think  it  very  likely  due  to  subsidies 
to  some  extent,  but  I  could  not  say  so  of  my 
own  knowledge. 

Colonel  Denny. 

259.  Are  there  any  means  of  getting  the  dates 
at  which  these  various  subsidised  lines  started  ? 
— Yes,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  putting  in  a 
memorandum  for  the  use  of  the  Committee, 
which  I  have  had  prepared  since  the  last  meeting, 
giving  the  exact  dates. 

Mr.  Nuasey. 

260.  The  German  imports  increased  very 
largely  up  to  1899  from  1895,  but  the  German 
exports  remained  about  stationary,  I  understand, 
did  they  not  ? — Yes. 

261.  Would  the  subsidies  apply  to  one  and 
the  other  equally  \ — Certainly  the  subsidies  are 
^ven  to  the  companies  runnmg  the  services ;  it 
IS  not  like  the  French  system,  depending  on  the 
run ;  it  is  given  to  the  company  itself. 

262.  Apparently  it  would  seem,  would  it  not, 
that  subsidies  would  help  the  import  trade,  but 
not  the  export  trade  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  distinction  between  the  export  and  the 
import  trade. 

Chairman. 

263.  Will  you  give  us  the  Victoria  figures, 
please  ?— The  importfj  in  1886  totalled  18,000,000i. 
of  which  the  British  was  8,946,000?.,  French 
187,000?.,  German  204,000?.  The  exports  for  the 
same  year  were  a  total  of  15,551,000?.,  of  which 
British  were  8,169,000?.,  French  528,000?.,  and 
German  30,000?.  In  1896  the  total  imports  were 
12,472,000?.,  showing  a  large  felling  off.  The 
British  figure  was  4,769,000?.,  also  showing  a  very 
large  falling  off.  The  French  figure  was  132,000i., 
ana  the  (Jerman  343,000?.,  showing  a  consider- 
able increase.  The  exports  for  that  year  were  a 
total  of  14,547,000?.,  of  which  British  was 
8,068,000?.  (showing  a  verjr  small  falling  off), 
the  French  224,000?.  (showing  a  felling  off  of 
more  than  half,  and  German  560,000?.  (showing 
a  very  large  increase).  In  1899  the  total  figures 
of  imports  were  17,952,000?.,  of  which  5,990,000i. 
were    British,   160,000?.   French,  and   631,000?. 

Grerman 
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German — ^nearly  double  the  amount  for  the  year 
given  before.  The  exports  for  the  same  year 
(1899)  were  18,567,000f.,  of  which  British  repre- 
sented 5,648,0002.,  French  1,482,0002.  (showing 
an  enormous  increase  over  1895),  and  German 
763,0002.,  again  showing  a  considerable  increase. 

264.  Can  you  account  for  either  this  French 
or  German  mcrease ;  they  seem  to  be  a  little 
irregular,  but  in  general  they  are  very  decisive 
increases  as  compared  with  Great  Britain? — I 
cannot  express  any  opinion  about  that. 

265.  Of  course  subsidised  steamers  of  both 
those  countries  run  to  Victoria,  do  they  not  ? — 
French  subsidised  steamers  run  eveiywhere, 
because  the  subsidy  is  on  the  miles  run. 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 

266.  May  we  take  it  that  the  increase  is 
mainly  due  to  the  subsidised  steamers  being  put 
on  these  various  routes  ? — ^I  should  think  it  is 
probable.    I  could  not  say  positively. 

Mr.  Norman, 

267.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  any 
official  attention  has  been  given  to  the  ia^t 
that  between  1885  and  1899  the  total  of  the 
German  trade  in  Victoria  rose  from  234,0002.  to 
1,400,0002.  ? — No ;  it  would  come  under  the 
Colonial  Office  rather  than  the  Foreign  Office. 

Chairman. 

268.  Is  it  nobody's  business  ? — ^In  the  Foreign 
Office? 

269.  Anywhere  ? — ^I  could  not  say.  I  should 
think  the  Colonial  Office  would  notice  these 
things,  but  it  would  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  my  duties. 

Mr.  Norman. 

270.  I  should  like  to  ask  whv  the  colonial 
trade  comes  before  the  Foreign  Office  at  all  ? — I 
have  only  taken  these  figures  from  a  published 
paper. 

271.  You  are  a  Forei^  Office  official  giving 
us  colonial  information.    Why  is  that?— rl  am 

SVing  you  information  from  a  published  paper. 
Iiey  are  Colonial  figures,  no  doubt. 

272.  Is  it  the  case  that  this  large  increase  in 
exports  in  France  from  Australia  is  due  to 
exports  of  wine  ?  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  ? 
— I  do  not  happen  to  know  that.  I  daresay  I 
could  find  that  out.  I  should  think  it  is  very 
possible. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Lawrence. 

273.  Is  it  not  well  known  there  has  been  a 
large  incursion  of  Germans  as  colonists  of  late 
years  into  Australia,  which  may  very  easily 
account  for  the  increased  trade  with  their  own 
country  ? — Jt  is  possible.  I  could  not  say  from 
my  own  knowledge ;  it  would  not  fall  within  my 
business  to  enquire  into  the  conditions  of  labour 
in  Australia. 

274.  As  to  the  variation  in  trade  which 
honourable  members  have  referred  to,  is  it  not 
the  case  that  in  the  colonial  reports  published 
each  year  they  set  out  these  great  variations  ? — 
I  should  think  so,  but  it  is  not  my  business  to 
read  them,  and  they  do  not  come  under  my 
notice  much. 

275.  Practically  there  is  a  report  published  as 
to  every  colony,  is  there  not  ? — Certainly. 


Mr.  W,  F,  Lawrefjfice — continued. 

276.  And  the  particulars  as  to  the  fluctuations 
of  trade  are  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  who 
may  make  use  of  them,  may  they  not  ? — Yes ;  I 
have  seen  some  of  them  for  Canada. 

Chairman. 

2*1*1.  I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  have  figures 
with  regard  to  one  or  two  of  the  other  Australian 
Colonies.  Have  you  any  others  ? — I  have 
Queensland.  The  figures  tor  Queensland  are  as 
follows:  In  the  year  1885  the  total  imports 
were  6,422,0002.,  of  which  British  represented 
2,751,0002.,  German  9,0002.,  and  French  2,9002. 
The  exports  for  the  same  year  totalled  5,243,0002., 
(rf  which  British  was  1,618,0002.,  German  4,5002., 
and  French  nought.  In  1895  the  total  imports 
were  6,849,0002.,  of  which  British  was  2,308,0002. 
German  77,0002.,  and  French  10,0002.  The 
expcMTts  for  the  same  year  totalled  8,982,0002.,  of 
whidh  British  was  3,418,0002.,  German  nought, 
and  F^:enGh  10,3882.  In  1899  the  total  imports 
were  6,764,0002.,  of  which  British  was  2,905,0002., 
German  192,0002.,  and  French  34,0002.  The 
exports  for  the  same  year,  1899,  totalled 
11,942,0002.,  of  which  British  was  4,272,0002., 
German  141,0002.,  and  French  46,0002. 

278.  Generally  these  figures  show,  do  they 
not,  the  same  tendency,  though  not  quite  so 
markedly,  as  in  some  of  the  other  Australian 
Colonies  ? — That  is  so. 

279.  Subsidised  steamers  run  to  these  places, 
do  they  not  ? — I  think  so.  The  Germans  at  aU 
events  do. 

280.  With  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  increase, 
I  suppose  your  opinion  would  be  the  same  as 
you  nave  stated  with  regard  to  the  other 
Australian  Colonies,  would  it  not  ? — The  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  total  trade  is  much  smaller 
in  these  eases,  so  that  it  is  not  so  significant  as 
in  the  other  cases.  I  am  not  sure  wnether  lines 
nm  there.  I  can  give  the  exact  routes  of  the 
German  subsidised  steamers  to  the  East,  if  the 
Committee  would  like  to  know  them.  The  list 
was  handed  in  and  is  as  follows : — 

German  subsidised  steamers  run  from  Ham- 
burg and  Bremerhaven  to 

Antwerp, 

Southampton, 

Lisbon, 

Genoa, 

Naples, 

Port  Said, 

Suez, 

Aden, 

Colombo, 
Singapore,  Adelaide, 

Hong  Kong,  Melbourne, 

Shanghai,  Sydney, 

Yokonama,  ^s  cw  Guinea. 

Hiogo, 
Nagasaki. 

German  subsidised  steamers  also  run  from 
Hamburg  and  Bremerhaven  to 

Antwerp,  Amsterdam, 

Lisbon,  Lisbon, 

Naples,  Las  Palmas, 

Port  Said,  Capo  Town, 

Suez,  Port  Elizabeth, 

Aden,  East  London, 

Tanga,  Durban, 

Zanzibar 
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Zanzibar, 
Dar-es-Salaam, 
Mozambique, 
Beira, 

Delagoa  Bay, 
Durban, 
East  London, 
Port  Elizabeth, 
Cape  Town, 
Las  Palmas, 
Lisbon. 
Bremerhaven, 
Hamburg. 


Delagoa  Bay, 

Beira, 

Mozambiaue, 

Dar-es*Salaam, 

Zanzibar, 

Tanga, 

Aden, 

Suez, 

Port  Said, 

Naples, 

Lislbon, 

Rotterdam, 

Bremerhaven, 


Hambui^. 

281.  Have  you  any  figures  as  to  freights  to 
Australia  ?-^N o,  I  have  not ;  the  Board  of  Trade 
might  have  chat ;  we  do  not  keep  that  informa* 
tion  at  the  Foreign  Office.  I  have  the  figures 
of  the  tonnage  of  the  various  vessels  passing 
through  the  Suez  Canal  for  three  years,  which 
afford  an  indication  of  the  trade  to  tne  East 

Mr.  Cu8t 

282.  Do  vou  happen  to  know  if  the  subsidised 
steiimers  of  France  and  Germany  run  to  Queens- 
land, or  not  ? — I  do  not  think  they  do. 

283.  They  stop  short  at  Sydney,  do  they  not  ? 
— I  think  so.  I  was  looking  at  the  route.  They 
branch  at  Colombo,  then  one  line  goes  to 
Singapore,  Hong-Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama, 
Hiogo,  and  Nagasaki,  tne  other  goes  to  Adelaide, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  New  Guinea. 

Mr,  Normcm. 

284.  Then  again  in  order  to  get  any  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that  German  tn^e  has  increased 
26  times  between  1885  and  1899, 1  should  have 
to  address  myself  to  the  Colonial  Office ;  should 
I  ?~I  think  so. 

Colonel  Ropner. 

285.  I  notice  that  the  figures  given  in  all  cases 
for  British,  German  and  French  imports  and 
exports  only  amount  to  half  the  total ;  is  not 
that  so  ?  Yes,  I  have  only  given  those  three 
countries ;  the  abstract  gives  all  the  other 
countries.  I  had  those  three  taken  out  specially 
as  being  those  which  relate  more  particularly  to 
the  question  of  subsidies. 

Colonel  Dev/ny. 

286.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  in  most 
of  the  Colonies  the  Germans  have  small  coasting 
steamers  under  really  the  same  subsidy  though 
they  are  not  noted  m  the  main  line  ? — ^That  is 
not  within  my  knowledge ;  I  do  not  know. 

287.  Do  you  notice  that  as  to  the  years  1895 
and  1885  there  is  a  singular  fall  in  everv  case ;  the 
imports  in  1885  for  New  South  Wales,  were 
23,000,000i.  and  in  1895  16,000,000i.,  for  Victoria 
the  figures  are  18,000,000i.  and  12,000,000?.,  and 
for  Queensland  64,000i.  and  53,000i.  ?— Yes,  that 
is  so.  1895  was  a  bad  year  all  through.  I  took 
the  year  1895  as  being  a  convenient  year,  it 
being  a  decennial  year. 

After  a  short  adjournment. 


Chairman, 

^  288.  Are  those  all  the  figures  you  propose  to 

five  the  Committee? — Yes,  those  are   all    the 
gures  I  have  except  those  relating  to  the  Suez 
Canal,  which  are  contained  in  a  paper  just  issued. 

289.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  figures 
with  regard  to  the  tonnage  of  vessels  passing 
through  the  Suez  Canal  in  recent  years  ? — ^Yes, 
I  have  here  a  report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Suez 
Canal  for  1898, 1899  and  1900. 

290.  Are  there  any  figures  previously  to  1898 
which  you  can  give  us  ? — I  daresay  I  could  find 
them  at  the  office,  but  I  have  not  gone  further 
back  than  that. 

291.  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  could, 
because  we  should  Uke  the  same  comparative 
fig^ures  as  far  as  possible  as  you  have  already 
given  us.  Let  me  make  it  clear  to  you  why  1 
want  the  figures.  I  want  them  to  show  or  not 
to  show  that  the  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels  going 
through  the  Suez  Canal  is  afiected  by  the  grant* 
ing  of  subsidies  ? — I  have  no  doubt  I  can  get  the 
figures  for  a  good  number  of  years  back,  without 
any  trouble. 

Mr.  Norman. 

292.  Have  you  the  dates  at  which  the  sub- 
sidies to  the  various  lines  of  steamers  began  ? — ^I 
am  going  to  give  that  information. 

Chairman. 

293.  Will  you  please  bear  in  mind  when  you 
bring  the  figures  as  regards  the  Suez  Canal  and 
other  figures  which  we  have  asked  you  to  look 
up,  that  they  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  for 
the  same  years  as  those  in  which  foreign 
subsidies  to  different  foreign  steamship  com- 
panies were  respectively  started.  That  is  to 
say,  supposing  the  German  East  Africa 
Company's  subsidy  started  in  1890,  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  see  what  the  Returns  of  the 
German  tonnage  through  the  Suez  Canal  was 
in  1890,  and  then  to  see,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
when  the  subsidy  had  been  working  for  a  time, 
whether  the  tonna^  was  the  same  or  different. 
Will  you  bear  that  m  mind  ? — Yes.  The  French 
subsidies  have  been  in  operation  for  a  great 
number  of  years  now. 

294.  Now  you  said,  I  think,  this  morning  that 
you  were  going  to  give  us  a  Return,  of  the 
subsidies  ? — ^Yes,  as  mr  as  can  be  ascertained, 
the  exact  times  when  they  began.  I  have  had 
an  examination  made  in  the  archives  of  the 
Foreign  Office  and  I  will  give  you  the  result 
of  the  examination  as  to  when  the  various 
subsidies  were  commenced,  and  how  they  have 
been  altered. 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 

295.  We  shall  find,  shall  we  not,  the  subsidies 

in  the  Commercial  Report  No.  4,  page  31  ?— Yes. 

« 

Chairman, 

296.  I  think  I  will  ask  you  to  postpone  ^ving 
us  the  Suez  Canal  fibres  and  you  can  give  us 
the  whole  thing  together  ? — If  you  please. 

297.  Perhaps  you  would  give  us  the  amount 
of  subsidies  granted  under  special  laws  in  various 
European  countries  ? — Yes,  that  is  all  contained 
in  the  Report  which  has  just  been  published, 
and  I  have  a  further  pajHjr  which  states  the 

dates 
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dates  at  which  the  subsidies  were  first  com- 
menced as  far  as  we  can  ascertain  them. 

298.  Will  you  give  us  the  information  which 
you. have  obtain^  on  the  point? — ^Yes.  The 
question  asked  of  our  Archives  Clerk  was  "  When 
were  Shipping  Bounties  first  given  in  Austria- 
Hungarj^  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Japan,  the 
Netherlands,  Kussia,  and  Sweden  and  Norway." 
I  thought  those  countries  would  be  sufficient  tor 
the  purpose.  The  reply  is  as  to  Austria- 
Hungary  that  in  Austria  in  1889  no  subsidies  or 
bounties  were  given  in  aid  of  the  construction  or 
running  of  ships ;  but  certain  materials  required 
for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  ships 
were  imported  free  of  duty.  In  1890,  however, 
by  the  Law  of  the  15  th  June,  exemptions  from 
trading  and  income  taxes  were  temporarily 
grant^  to  vessels  built  in  the  country.  The 
Law  of  1890  lapses  on  that  of  27th  December, 
1893,  coming  into  force,  when  Trading  Bounties, 
under  certain  conditions,  were  granted  to 
steamers  or  sailing  ships  inscribed  on  the 
Austrian  Shipping  Kegister  for  ocean  voyages  or 
coasting  trade  on  a  large  scale.  Subsidies,  etc.,  for 
Postal  Services  were  also  granted  to  various 
Shipping  Lines.  That  shows  that  the  subsidies 
actually  commenced  in  1890  in  Austria. 

299.  That  was  the  Austrian  Lloyd,  I  suppose  ? 
— Yes. 

300.  Was  there  any  other  Austrian  Com- 
pany ? — I  vnll  look  at  the  Return.  There  were 
certain  bounties  paid  towards  the  Austrian 
Mercantile  Marine  in  general,  in  accordance 
with  the  Law  I  have  just  quoted.  The  Austrian 
Lloyd  get  a  general  subvention,  and  there  is  a 
special  subvention  for  the  purpose  of  Parcel 
Post  services,  and  subsidies  for  Postal  services 
in  the  Adriatic,  exclusive  of  that  of  the  German 
Lloyd  Steamship  Company's,  which  is  a  special 
one.  In  Hungary  bounties  on  vessels  employed 
in  free  navigation,  and  owned  to  the  amount  of 
at  least  two-llards  by  Hungarian  subjects,  were 
regulated  by  Law  XXII.  of  June  30,  1893. 
These  bounties  consisted  of  (1)  "a  premium  on 
purchase ;  (2)  a  special  subvention  based  on 
voyages  made  in  the  interests  of  national  com- 
merce-mileage." Certain  advantages  were  also 
wanted  by  this  law  to  shipbuilding  yards,  &c. 
By  the  Law  No.  34  of  1895,  those  wno  carried 
on  the  construction  of  seagoing  ships  in  pro- 
perly-equipped building  yards  in  Hungary  were 
to  bie  allowed  to  benefit  by  the  above-mentioned 
bounties.     It    was  reported    in   1898    that  no 

.  change  had  been  made  in  the  support  atiorded 
by  the  Government  to  shipbuilding  since  the 
Report  of  1895 ;  but  information  was  ^ven  as  to 
the  subventions  granted  to  the  Austnan  Lloyds 
and  other  companies  engaged  in  Postal  services. 
In  Belgium  in  1889,  Lord  Vivian,  our  Minister 
at  Brussels,  reported  that  although  the  Belgian 
Government  did  not  grant  subsidies,  premiums 
or  assistance  towards  the  construction  or  navi- 
gation of  merchant  vessels,  yet  that  certain 
materials  used  for  the  construction  and  eqiiip- 
ment  of  vessels  were  admitted  in  Belrium  duty 
free.  The  dates  of  the  Laws  under  wnich  these 
privileges  Avere    granted    were    the    12th    and 

'  28th  July,  1862;  12th  April,  1864;  and  2nd 
Jime,  1886.  By  the  Law  of  April,  1864, 
foreign-built  vessels,  when  transferred  to  the 
0.23; 
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Belrian  flag,  were  admitted  duty  free.  In  1886, 
1887,  and  1889,  subsidies  were  granted  to 
certain  foreign  companies  for  Postal  services. 
Aa  to  France,  bounties  given  to  French  ship- 

Jing  are  payable  under  a  law  of  the  29th 
anuary,  1881  (that  was  the  commencement  of 
the  French  subsidies,  you  may  say)  which 
declared  that  vessels  built  in  France  are  entitled 
under  certain  conditions  to  a  premium  for  con- 
struction, and  that  vessels  registered  under  the 
law  as  French  merchant  ships  in  the  over  sea 
{long  cours)  trade  are  entitled  to  a  premium  for 
navigation  m  proportion  to  tonnage  and  mileage. 
By  tne  Law  ot  30th  January,  1893,  certain  modi- 
fications were  introduced.  No  fiirther  changes 
down  to  1897  seem  to  have  been  introduced. 
This  is  of  course  subject  to  the  paper  which 
has  been  just  issued,  which  may  make  any  sub- 
sequent alterations.  This  is  his  information  with 
regard  to  the  first  institution  of  Bounties.  Then 
as  to  Gennany.  By  the  Law  of  the  6th  April, 
1885,  cap.  85,  a  Government  subsidy  was  granted 
to  the  running  of  German  ships,  which  in 
1889-90  amounted  to  220,000Z.  That  has  sub- 
sequently been  increased. 

301.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  when  it  was 
increased.  It  has  been  increased  this  year,  has  it 
not  ? — I  can  give  you  the  figures,  but  1  think  you 
had  them  from  Sir  Alfred  Sateman. 

302.  The  German  East  Africa  was  45,000i., 
but  it  is  now  67,000i.,  I  think  ? — ^Yes,  you  have 
the  figures  in  Report  No.  4  (1901).  This  sub- 
sidy appears  to  have  been  more  in  the  nature  of 
a  Postal  subsidy, 

303.  Which  subsidv  is  that?— The  one  of 
220,000Z.  under  the  Law  of  1885. 

304.  Is  that  to  one  Company  or  to  more  ? — I 
could  not  tell  you  without  looking  into  these 
books. 

305.  Presumably  it  is  North  German  Lloyd, 
and  perhaps  the  German  East  Africa,  is  it  not  ? 
— The  figures,  I  think,  were  given  to  you  at  your 
last  sitting  by  Sir  Alfi'ed  Bateman.  The  figures 
in  1898,  the  last  year  given,  total  to  325,000Z., 
of  which  the  German  East  Africa  Line  take 
45,000^.,  the  East  Asia  Line  85,000^.,  and  the 
Australian  Line  115,0002.  That  you  will  find  on 
page  31  of  the  report  which  Sir  Clmrles  Cayzer  has 
referred  to.  This  subsidy  appears  to  have  been 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  Postal  subsidy,  but  it  was 
also  looked  upon  as  value  paid  for  that  service 
combined  with  the  many  and  important  in 
terests  of  German  trade,  of  the  requirements  of 
the  navy,  of  a  colonial  policy,  and  of  the  wish  ta 
increase  German  prestige  in  certain  places. 
There  were  no  other  direct  bounties  given  to 
ships,  but  indirectly  aid  was  afforded  by  permit- 
ting the  importation  of  foreign  materials  for  the 
construction  of  ships  duty  free,  and  by  granting 
Government  contracts  to  German  vessels.  Sec- 
tion 5,  Chapter  10,  of  the  Customs  Tariff  Law  of 
1885,  gives  details  of  these  exemptions.  By  a 
series  of  further  Regulations  these  exemptions 
were  extended,  and  additional  Postal  subsidies 
were  riven.  Then  in  regard  to  the  Netherlands, 
the  Dutch  Government  grants  subsidies  to 
several  steamship  companies  for  the  conveyance 
of  mails  and  Government  passengers,  but  it  does 
not  appear  from  the  sj>ecial  Reports  presented 
to  Parliament  that  shipping  bounties  in  the 
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ordinary  sense  ixre  given  by  them  for  the  con- 
struction or  running  of  ships.  The  earliest  of 
these  grants  seems  to  date  from  the  year  1884. 
That  is  a  Postal  grant.  Then  as  to  Russia,  in 
1889,  Mr.  Law,  who  was  our  Commercial  Attach^ 
in  Russia,  reported  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
discover  that  any  direct  assistance  was  given 
in  aid  of  the  construction,  but  he  stated  that 
considerable  indirect  assistance  in  the  form  of 
loans  and  contracts  was  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  he  sent  information  regarding  the 
grant  of  Government  subsidies  in  aid  of  the 
running  of  ships.  The  earliest  date  of  the  grant 
of  one  of  these  subsidies  is  1877.  In  rerard  to 
Sweden,  in  1889  Sir  F.  Plunkett,  Her  Majesty's 
Minister  there,  reportt  d  that  the  only  protection 
then  given  to  native  shipbuilders  was  that 
foreign  vessels  transferred  to  the  Swedish  flag 
were  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent.  Subsidies 
were,  however,  granted  for  mail  services,  and  for 
a  weekly  steamboat  service  between  Westerwyk 
and  Libau.  Subsidies  for  various  other  services 
were  also  granted  at  a  later  date.  Speaking  of 
Japan,  in  1896  the  Japanese  Government  intro- 
duced a  Bill  for  the  encouragement  of  naviga- 
tion. By  the  terms  of  this  Bill  a  subsidy  was  to  bo 
given  to  any  steel  or  iron  vessel  of  upwards  of 
1,000  tons  registered  as  a  Japanese  vessel  and 
owned  bv  Japanese,  and  plying  between  Japan 
And  a  K)rei^  country,  or  between  different 
foreign  ports.  The  scale  of  the  subsidy  was  to 
be  25  sen  per  thousand  nautical  miles  per  ton 
for  a  ship  of  1,000  tons  displacement,  with  a 
maximum  speed  of  10  knots;  10  per  cent, 
increase  for  every  additional  500  tons,  and 
20  per  cent,  increase  for  every  additional  knot 
in  speed.  There  were  to  be  certain  obligations 
and  time  limits.  This  Bill  was  passed  in 
Februarv,  1896. 

806.  1  am  not  sure  whether  you  can  give  the 
Committee  any  specific  information  about  the 
regulations  under  which  foreign  subsidies  are 
given  ? — I  am  afraid  we  have  not  got  anything 
more  than  appears  in  that  paper,  r^^o.  4,  which 
has  been  distrmuted. 

307.  You  suggested  one  or  two  incidentally 
just  now,  did  you  not;  for  instance,  that  the 
vessels  had  to  be  owned  in  Austria-Hungary,  as 
to  two-thirds,  by  subjects  of  that  country,  and  in 
Japan  owned  by  Japanese  ? — Yes,  there  are 
several  conditions. 

308.  Are  there  any  conditions  as  regards  the 
emplojrment  of  seamen,  or  the  treatment  of 
them  ? — I  have  a  little  information  as  to  that, 
but  it  is  very  little.  The  only  countries  that 
have  any  concern  about  the  nationality  of 
crews  or  officers  are  I  think  Austria-Hungary 
and  Russia.  I  have  a  note  here,  that  under  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  between  the  Austrian 
Government  and  the  Austrian  Lloyd  Company, 
all  officials  of  the  Company  must  be  Austrian 
subjects,  or  Naval  officers  either  on  the  active 
list  or  the  reserve. 

309.  "  Officials "  of  course  does  not  include 
seamen,  does  it  ? — All  officials  of  the  company 
must  be  Austrian  subjects  and  Naval  officers  on 
the  Government  list  or  the  Reserve  and  are 
ccBteris  paribus  to  be  given  preference  over 
•other  applicants. 

310.  Does  "  Officials  "  include  seamen  ? — I  do 
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not  know.  That  is  what  is  said,  and  I  cannot 
say  further  than  that.  In  regard  to  Russia, 
Russian  seamen  must  only  be  emploved  on 
Russian  vessels ;  that  is  Russian  law ;  they  will 
onl}'  allow  Russian  seamen  to  be  employed  on 
Russian  vessels. 

311.  Is  that  part  of  the  conditions  of  the 
Russian  subsidy  i — That  is  part  of  the  law  and 
the  subsidy  only  operates  under  the  conditions 
of  the  law.  I'hat  is  the  only  information  I 
have  been  able  to  get  in  regard  to  any  countries. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  regulation  on  that  point 
with  regard  to  other  countries. 

312.  Sir  Alfred  Bateman  thought  we  might 
perhaps  get  some  specific  information  from  Mr. 
Howell  of  the  Board  of  Trade — can  we  ? — ^Yes,  it 
is  possible.  Whilst  I  have  this  packet  of  papers 
by  me,  might  I  give  the  answers  to  a  few  ques- 
tions which  were  put  to  Sir  Alfred  Bateman  and 
on  which  information  was  asked  at  the  last 
meeting  ?  I  made  a  note  or  two  and  I  have  the 
answers  here. 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer, 

313.  You  have  told  the  Committee  that  the 
Commercial  Reports  have  been  published  for 
1895  No.  8,  1898  No.  2,  1899  No.  14,  and  1901 
No.  4,  the  last  published  to-day.  I  have  only 
two  of  those  here  to-day.  They  are  reports  by 
Her  Majesty's  representatives  abroad  on  bounties 
on  the  construction  and  running  of  ships,  and  also 
on  the  trade  of  the  various  countries.  May  I  ask 
you  what  you  do  with  these  reports  after  they 
are  printea  ? — ^We  publish  them  and  they  are 
laid  oefore  the  House  of  Commons. 

314.  In  saying  you  publish  them,  do  you 
mean  you  publish  them  in  the  public  prints  ? — 
No,  they  are  open  to  the  public  to  buy.  The 
public  has  the  privilege  of^  buying  them  at  the 
stated  price. 

315.  And  do  I  understand  they  are  only  issued 
to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  no  one 
else  gets  them  unless  they  get  them  by  buying 
them  at  a  stamp  office  ? — I  could  not  say 
whether  a  paper  of  that  kind  is  sent  gratuitously, 
but  a  good  many  of  our  papers  are  sent  to  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  some  to  the  Press 
gratuitously.  I  could  not  tell  you  whether 
these  come  under  that  category. 

316.  I  notice  these  Reports  chiefly  concern 
trade,  and  the  two  I  have  here  are  addressed  to 
the  Foreign  Office.  Are  the  other  two  also 
addressed  to  the  Foreign  Office  ? — ^Yes. 

317.  So  that  the  Board  of  Trade  have  no 
official  knowledge,  have  they,  of  the  contents  of 
these  Reports  ? — We  always  send  them  to  the 
Board  of^Trade. 

318.  I  have  just  received  the  other  two 
Reports,  and  I  find  they  are  also  addressed  to 
the  Foreign  Office  ? — Yes,  all  of  them. 

319.  The  information  contained  in  these 
Reports  is  extremely  valuable  and  covers 
probably  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ground  of  our 
enquiry.  -  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  the  in- 
formation extracted  and  put  in  a  short  report 
to  this  Committee  so  that  the  Committee  may 
not  have  to  wade  through  the  numerous  figures? 
— If  you  could  indicate  a  little  in  which  direc- 
tion you  would  like  to  have  it  prepared,  I  should 
have  much  pleasure  in  doing  so. 

320.    Could 
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320.  Could  you  have  it  prepared  in  the 
direction  of  the  reference  to  the  Committee  ? — 
I  could  ^et  a  report  prepared  for  the  Committee. 
PracticaUy  speaking  the  last  report  is  the  only 
one  of  value  now  because  it  cames  the  thing  up 
to  date,  and  I  could  have  that  abstracted  in  any 
form  in  which  it  might  please  the  Committee  to 
have  it  done. 

321.  It  appears  to  me  from  what  you  hive 
said  that  these  reports  are  printed  and  sent  to 
each  House  of  Parliament,  and  possibly  to  some 
of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  but  beyond  that 
they  are  not  circulated  throughout  the  country 
or  made  known  to  the  shippers,  are  they? — 1 
think  they  are  sent  to  the  rress,  but  I  am  not 
quite  sure  of  that. 

322.  Is  there  any  official  in  the  Foreign  Office 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  British  shipowners,  the  British  manufacturers 
and  traders,  to  the  subjects  contained  in  these 
reports? — No,  I  do  not  think  we  have  any 
machinery  for  that  other  than  by  publication, 
and  allowing  people  to  read  the  book  if  they  will 
and  sending  it  to  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  possibly  to  the  Press. 

323.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  no  steps  are 
taken  by  the  Foreign  Office  to  utilise  the  inform- 
ation which  is  contained  in  these  reports  to 
assist  British  shipowners,  manufacturers  and 
traders  in  this  country  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  you 
can  say  that  exactly.  Wc  endeavour  to  make 
the  information  public  by  the  best  means  at  our 
disposal,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  one  can 
take  any  other  steps  to  warn  people  than  by 
publication.  The  Press  quote  from  them  largely 
and  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  have  them. 

324.  The  information  is  there  if  the  public 
like  to  apply  for  it,  but  as  in  other  countries 
there  is  no  responsible  official,  is  there,  to  convey 
to  those  concerned  information  as  regards  the 
competition  with  which  they  have  to  deal? — 
No,  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Cv^U 

325.  Following  up  what  Sir  Charles  Cayzer 
lias  asked,  is  the  definite  duty  of  a  Consul  to 
send  ill  an  annual  trade  report  of  the  place  he 
represents  ? — ^Yes. 

326.  Is  there  any  penalty  attaching  to  non- 
fiilfilment  of  that  duty? — No;  if  we  find  a 
Consul  has  missed  his  report  we  ask  for  an 
explanation,  which  is  sometimes  satisfactory  and 
sometimes  not.  Let  me  give  you  an  example. 
Sometimes  at  an  important  trading  port,  say 
Marseilles  as  has  recently  happened,  a  Consul  is 
appointed  in  the  late  months  of  the  year.  He 
then  has  not  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  trade  of  the  particular  locality  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  report  early  in  the  next  year,  so 
that  in  those  cases  there  is  a  lapse,  and  we  then 
endeavour  to  cover  that  by  having  one  report 
which  deals  with  the  two  years.  That  is  un- 
avoidable sometimes  in  transfers  in  the  Consular 
Service,  otherwise  it  is  his  duty  to  make  an 
annual  report. 

327.  Then  the  time  that  the  Consul  at  Lorenzo 
Marques  said  the  trade  was  dislocated  was  the 
time  when,  as  we  understand,  all  the  ammunition 
and  jjruns  were  being  taken  into  the  Transvaal 
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and  yet  he  did  not  report  ? — I  should  think  that 
was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  all  the  statistics 
were  in  such  a  state  of  confusion  that  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  trust  to  them. 

Chairman, 

328.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  rather  think  the 
Consul,  Mr.  Ross,  who  was  then  at  Lorenzo  Mar- 
(^ues,  is  no  longer  at  that  port,  is  he? — That 
is  so. 

Mr.  Cvst 

329.  I  suppose  a  Consul  has  some  opportunity 
of  watching  the  trade  of  a  p6rt  ? — ^Yes. 

330.  He  can  make  enquiries  from  merchants  ? 
— ^Yes,  and  he  does  very  often. 

331.  And  in  this  case  the  duty  was  entirely 
neglected,  was  it  ? — I  could  not  say  that  of  my 
own  knowledge.  I  do  not  deal  with  that  particular 
part  of  the  world;  that  lies  more  with  the 
African  Department.  We  take  the  Consul's 
trade  report  if  we  get  it. 

332.  When  this  Question  was  asked  of  Sir 
Alfred  Bateman  on  tne  last  occasion,  the  answer 
was  "  As  regards  the  duties  of  Consuls,  I  should 
prefer  you  to  ask  the  head  of  the  Commercial 
Department  in  the  Foreign  Office  "  ? — The  duty 
of  a  Consul  is  to  make  an  annual  report. 

333.  And  if  he  does  not,  what  happens  ? — Of 
course,  if  a  man  persistently  neglectoa  that  duty, 
no  doubt  it  would  be  visited  upon  him. 

334.  With  regard  to  what  you  said  about 
foreign  subsidies,  you  said  Belgium  granted 
subsidies  to  certain  foreign  companies.  Do  you 
know  what  these  companies  are  ? — There  is  an 
account  of  the  convention  between  Belgium  and 
the  foreign  steamship  companies  still  in  force. 

335.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment or  the  Portuguese  Government  give  sub- 
sidies or  advantages  to  foreign  companies? — I 
can  give  you  the  figures  from  this  paper,  I 
think.  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs  in  1900 
reported  that,  as  far  as  the  home  administration 
is  concerned,  the  Netherlands  Government  does 
not  give  either  bounties  or  subsidies  to  shipping, 
but  merely  an  indemnity  for  the  regular  trans- 
port of  mails  and  parcels.  Contracts  in  this 
respect  have  been  concluded  with  certain  lines 
which  are  mentioned.  Then  a  table  is  given 
showing  the  sums  paid  from  the  year  1890  to 
1898.  That  is  on  pages  70  and  71  of  the  Report 
No.  4, 1901. 

Mr.  Norman, 

336.  In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  Zanzibar,  you 
said  that  for  that  information  it  would  be  neces* 
sary  to  apply  to  the  African  Department  ? — Yes. 

337.  Are  not  all  commercial  statistics  under 
your  own  supervision  ? — No. 

338.  What  is  the  geographical  distinction 
between  different  kinds  of  commercial  statistics  ? 
— Of  course  the  statistics  qwa  statistics  are 
collected  entirely  by  the  Boaid  of  Trade,  we  are 
not  a  statistical  Department  at  all ;  but  we 
receive  the  reports  in  each  Department.  If  we 
get  materials  mr  statistics  whicn  are  of  any  use, 
they  are  compiled  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  who 
have  a  staff  for  that  purpose  in  the  Commercial 
and  Statistical  Branch.  With  regard  to  the 
reports  from  Zanzibar,  I  should  see  those,  and, 
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in  fact,  I  have  now  details  of  the  American  trade 
with  Zanzibar  which  were  asked  for,  extracted 
from  the  Consular  Reports.  I  should  see  those, 
and  edit  them  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  head 
of  the  African  Department  would  edit  them  for 
political  matters. 

339.  But  I  do  not  quite  see  why,  since  you  are 
the  head  of  the  Commercial  Department,  these 
commercial  figures  do  not  come  to  you  auto- 
matically?—  There  are  certain  geographical 
divisions  which  have  been  found  necessary.  For 
example  I  do  not  deal  with  any  commercial 
matters  connected  with  China.  Those  are  so 
mixed  up  with  political  questioi^  that  they  are 
kept  witnin  the  Chinese  Dep».rtment.  The 
same  with  Africa.  I  advise  on  them  as  far  as  I 
ean,  but  in  the  bulk  of  those  cases  it  has  been 
found  more  convenient  to  keep  them  in  one 
Department  with  the  political  matters. 

340.  Then  for  some  places  in  Africa  it  will  be 
necessary  for  this  Committee  to  apply  to  the 
African  Department,  and  for  places  in  China 
to  the  China  Department  ? — Certainly. 

341.  Are  there  any  further  geographical  sub- 
divisions ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

342.  In  any  case  it  would  be  necessary  for  us 
to  applj  to  three  Foreign  Office  officials  for 
all  tne  mformation  we  want  ? — If  you  want  more 
detailed  information  it  would  be  better  to  do  so. 

343.  To  three  separate  officials? — ^Yes,  to 
.three  separate  officials. 

Colonel  Ropner, 

344.  Did  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that  all 
Russian  vessels  are  bound  to  carry  Russian 
sailors  only? — Yes. 

345.  Does  that  include  engineers  and  firemen  ? 
— I  do  not  know. 

Colonel  Denny. 

346.  With  regard  to  the  subdivision  of  the 
xjollection  and  distribution  of  commercial  infoi- 
mation,  might  I  ask  you  to  put  a  hypothetical 
casa  Supposing,  for  example  a  return  were 
issued  showing  that  in  a  certain  year  a  certain 
British  trade  had  been  largely  diverted  to  another 
coimtry — ^we  will  say  to  Germany — would  it  be 
the  duty  of  any  official  of  the  Government,  noting 
that,  to  at  once  take  alarm  at  the  decadence  of 
his  country's  trade,  and  surest  to  some  official, 
or  himself  take  the  initiative,  of  going  to  the 
people  who  have  to  do  with  that  trade,  and 
saying,  "Gentlemen,  your  trade  is' departing; 
what  do  you  suggest  should  be  the  remedy  ? 
There  is  such  an  official  in  foreign  countries ;  it 
is  done  in  Germany ;  but  is  there  any  official 
here  who  would  take  the  interests  of  the  country 
Tinder  his  wing  in  that  particular  direction? — 
If  there  is  anything  very  marked  one  occasionally 
:sends  a  copy  of  the  Consular  Report  to  people 
concerned;  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for 
example. 

347.  Is  it  the  recognised  duty  of  any  person 
to  collate  the  whole  of  the  statistics  coming 
from  China,  which  woidd  go  to  the  Chinese 
Department,  from  Africa  to  the  West  African 
Department,  to  put  them  all  together  and  ex- 
amme  them,  and^^have  nothing  to  do  but  to  look 
after  the  country's  interests? — So  far  as  that 
duty  is  performed  at  all  in  this  coimtry,  it  is 
performed  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
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348.  You  do  not  have  many  instances  of 
its  being  performed,  do  jou? — ^No,  not  in  my 
own  expenence ;  we  consider  the  circulation  of 
these  reports  to  all  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  Public  Libraries,  and  so  on,  is  sufficient  notice 
to  people  that  they  contain  matter  of  interest 

349.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  have  you  found  that 
the  circulation  is  sufficient  to  create  a  very 
large  amount  of  interest  ? — No.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  we  spend  a  great  deal  of  time,  trouble, 
and  money  in  the  publication  of  these  reports, 
but  we  do  not  get  them  read  as  much  as  we 
should  wish. 

350.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  circula- 
tion of  these  Consular  Reports  is  ? — I  could  not 
tell.  It  is  something  considerable.  If  a  report 
is  of  special  interest  it  is  put  into  the  papers  and 
there  is  a  good  sale  of  it,  but  if  it  is  a  dull  com- 
mercial report  we  do  not  sell  a  large  number. 

351.  And  the  dull  commercial  report  would 
sometimes  be  important,  would  it  not  ? — ^Yes. 

Chairman. 

352.  Before  leaving  the  topic  with  which  we 
have  been  dealing,  I  want  to  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion about  Zanzibar.  Do  you  think  the 
absencid  of  British  shipping  in  that  quarter  not 
merely  affects  British  trade,  but  to  some  extent 
affects  British  prestige  among  the  native  mer- 
chants and  the  native  population  there?— I 
should  prefer  you  to  put  that  question  to  the 
head  of  the  African  Department,  who  is  more 
likely  to  be  acquainted  with  the  facts ;  I  do  not 
see  tne  general  correspondence  about  Zanzibar. 

353.  With  reference  to  the  indications  which 
I  have  given  of  headings  for  your  evidence,  can 
you  ada  anything  on  Question  2  ? — I  think  Sir 
Alfred  Bateman  has  given  all  the  figures  which 
are  in  our  possession. 

354.  What  have  you  to  say  about  Question  3  ? 
— I  think  he  has  given  all  the  figures ;  they  are 
only  taken  out  of  the  Statistical  Abstract 

355.  Or  Question  4? — I  think  it  is  possible 
that  Sir  William  Ward,  His  Majesty's  Consul- 
General  at  Hamburg,  might  have  some  informa- 
tion on  that  subject;  we  have  none  in  the 
Foreign  Office  so  mr  as  I  know. 

356.  And  Question  5  ? — On  the  effect  of  sub- 
sidies I  wishj  with  vour  permission,  to  read  to 
the  Committee  a  few  extracts  which  I  have 
taken  from  reports  received  from  Consuls,  this 
year,  which  bear  upon  the  effect  of  subsidies 
and  I  think  it  would  be  of  a  certain  amount  of 
general  interest  to  the  Committee.  "  The  British 
Vice-Consul  at  Mariupol  (Kertch)  reports  this 
year.  The  percentasre  of  British  tonnage  to  the 
total  stood  in  1898  at  80  per  cent.,  1899,  60  per 
cent.,  1900  45  per  cent.  He  ascribes  this  to  the 
fact,  that  the  trade  from  Antwerp,  formerly 
exclusively  under  the  British  flag,  is  now  taken 
up  by  Grerman  and  Belgian  Companies  who  run 
regular  lines  from  Antwerp  and  Hambui^." 
That  is  an  excerpt  from  a  Consular  Report  which 
has  come  in  this  year.  The  second  extract  is  from 
the  British  Consul  in  French  Indo-China,  Mr. 
Tremlett.  "  Compared  with  1899  British  tonnage 
in  1900  shows  a  diminution  of  34  vessels  and 
32,507  tons  register.  German  tonnage  for  same 
year  an  increase  of  18  vessels  of  25,375  tons." 

357.  Does  he  give  any  reason  for  that.? — ^No 
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I  think  not    "  His  Majesty's  Consul-(xeneral  at 
Hamburg  gives  figures  of  British  and  German 
tonnage   for    1900,    and    sa^s    the  Grerman  is 
gradually   replacins;  the  Bntish  at   Hamburg. 
Notwithstanding  tnis  the  value  of  British  im- 
ports into  Hamburg  for  1900  exceeds  that  for 
1899,  by  more  than  2,000,000i.  sterling,  principally 
ascribed  however  to  coal."     In  connection  with 
that  this  same  report  has  several  very  valuable 
observations  and  1  should  hke  to  put  a  copy  in 
for  the  information  of  the  Committee.    It  will 
be  issued  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  now. 
That  is  the  report  from  Hamburg  for  this  year, 
I   only    have    it    in    proof   shape    at    present. 
I  will   read   two  extracts  from   it.      He  says: 
**  At  present  Hamburg  has  almost  the  monopoly 
of  the  German  trade  with  Eastern  South  Africa. 
It  is  indeed  to  be  seriouslv  feared  that  the  new 
German  steamer  line,  which  will  offer  special 
iidvantages  to  the  export  trade  of  this  coimtry, 
will  have  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  British  trade 
to  South  Africa,  unless,  indeea,  British  steam- 
ships are  placed  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  a  German  line  on  an  equal  footing." 
"The  German  trade  with  Singapore  was  preju- 
dicially affected  last  year  by  the  troubles  in 
China;    on  the  other  hand,  German  shipping 
interests  in  the  Straits  Settlements  appear  to 
have  experienced  a  marked  development  in  that 
part  of  the  world  by  the  acquisition  of  a  large 
number  of  formerly  British  steamers,  which  are 
employed  particularly  in  the  trade  with  the  Far 
East."     His  Majestys  Consul  in  New  Caledonia 
reports  this  year :  "  British  shipping  in  1900  was 
ot  less  importance  than  in  1899,  and  this  will 
continue  not  only  in  consequence  of  the  war  in 
.South  Afirica  and  the  troubles  in  China,  but  on 
account  of  the  very  high  subsidies  paid  by  the 
French    Government  to  all   French    shipping. 
For  instance,  a  four-masted  barque,  2,400  tons 
roister,  left  Havre  in  ballast  for  Saigon,  where 
she  took  in  a  cargo  of  1,000  tons  of  rice  for 
Noumea.    From  here  she  loads  ore  for  Rotter- 
dam, and  her  subsidy  for  the  entire  voyage  will 
amount  to  from  6,000i.  to  6,400i.,  acconung  to 
distance  run."    Then  I  have  an  abstract  from 
this  year's    report   from    Malaca.     The  Vice- 
Consul  at  Almeria  says :  "  In  tnis  connection  I 
must  point  out  that  British  shipping  is  con- 
siderably hampered  by  bounties  paid  to  Italian 
vessels,  which  enable  them  to  compete  with  our 
national  vessels,  to  the  latter's  detriment.     An 
owner  of  a  large  fleet  of  British  vessels,  who  is 
also  one  of  the  principal  exporters  of  iron  ore  at 
this  place,  has  told  me  that  he  has  frequently 
to  employ  Italian  vessels  to  carry  iron  ore — to 
his  prejudice  as  a  shipowner,  that  is,  he  would 
otherwise  have  employed  his  own  vessels  had 
they  been  on  anythmg  like  equal  terms,  but  the 
suteidy  of  the  Italian  Government  quite  handi- 
capped them." 

358.  Is  iron  ore  the  chief  trade  of  Malaga  ? — 
I  can  hardly  say  without  the  Trade  Returns ;  it 
is  a  very  considerable  one.  There  is  an  enor- 
mous shipment  of  iron  ore  from  Spain  to  this 
country. 

Mr.  W.  F,  Lawrence, 

359.  Are  you  aware  that  ItaUan  subsidies 
have  become  of  such  huge  magnitude  that  they 
•think  of  reducing  tbem  ? — No. 
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360.  Have  you  not  seen  it  stated  in  one  of 
your  reports  ? — I  do  not  recollect  it.    They  are 

fetting  rather  large  and  I  believe  there  has 
een  considerable  aebate  in  the  Italian  Chamber 
about  it. 

361.  You  do  not  remember  seeing  it  in  one  of 
your  recent  reports  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  it ; 
it  may  be  there  for  all  that.  I  have  another  paper 
I  should  like  to  read  in  the  same  connection ; 
it  is  a  Uttle  long,  perhaps,  but  it  is  worth 
reading,  I  think.  It  is  a  despatch  we  have  just 
received  from  the  British  Consul  at  Bordeaux, 
dated  3rd  of  June,  No.  8  Commercial.  It  is 
addressed  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne:  ''My 
Lord,  the  question  of  subsidies  and  bounties  to 
shipping  being  one  often  brought  before  His 
Majestys  Government,  I  have  the  honour  to 
transmit,  herewith,  copies  of  a  prospectus  of  a 
Company  it  is  proposed  to  form  here  to  work  three 
sailing  vessels, '  the  capital  being  guaranteed  by 
the  insurance  and  the  profits  by  the  navigation 
bounties.'  The  French  Mercantile  Marine  Act 
of  January  30th,  1893,  gives  to  jailing  vessels, 
buUt  in  France,  for  10  years,  after  their  launch,  a 
navigation  bounty  which  amounts  to  about 
4,000i.  per  annum  for  a  vessel  of  3,200  tons.  A 
very  large  number  of  these  vessels  have  been 
built  of  late  years  in  French  ports  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  bounty,  alt  hough  nearly  all  the  materials 
for  their  construction  have  been  imported  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  under  the  law  which 
admits  such  work  free  of  duty  for  what  is  called 

*  temporary  admission,'  the  material  of  the 
vessel  when  put  together  and  sent  to  sea  being 
considered  to  be  re-exported.  Thus  the  French 
taxpayer  provides  the  boimty  to  enable  the 
vessels  to  be  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  share- 
holders while  the  making  of  the  plates  and 
building  materials  in  France  is  discouraged  by 
the  admission  of  foreign  material  free  ot  duty. 
In  the  prospectus  voyages  of  seven  different 
vessels  are  given  to  prove  what  an  excellent 
investment  French  sailing  vessels  are.  The 
system  on  which  those  vessels  are  bought,  or,  as 
the  prospectus  has  it,  'hired,'  is  that  half  the 
capital  is  raised  by  shares,  the  remainder  being 
lent  by  banks,  or,  through  them,  by  the  builders, 
on  mortgage  of  the  vessel  at  5  J  per  cent,  interest. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  vessels  in  which  the 

*  SocUU  Navale  du  Svd  Quest '  is  interested  have 
been  built  by  a  company  in  which  some 
of  the  present  promoters  are  interested, 
and  who  now  desire  to  raise  the  capital  to  pay 
for  them  and  work  them.  According  to  the 
figures  given,  it  is  quite  true  that  the  interest 
is  guaranteed  by  the  bounty,  for  without  it  there 
would  be  little  or  no  profit  at  all.  In  the  case 
of  the  vessel  '  Charles  Gounod,'  the  navigation 
bounty  for  13  months  amounts  to  17  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  the  value  of  the  vessel,  to  34  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  the  shares,  the  profit  on 
the  working  being  only  about  i  per  cent.  In 
the  case  of  the  '  G^n^ral  Neumayer,'  the  navi- 
gation bounty  amounted  to  18J  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  value  of  the  vessel,  or  37  per  cent, 
on  the  share  capital,  and  allowed  a  dividend  of 
21i  per  cent,  bemg  paid,  although  the  expenses 
were  nearly  a  1,0006.  greater  than  the  receipts. 
In  the  case  of  the  *  Reine  Blanche,'  the  receipts 
were  considerably  below  the  expenses,  but  the 
bounty  amounted  to  22  per  cent,  on  the  ship's 
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value  and  to  44  per  cent,  on  the  share  capital, 
allowing  a  dividend  to  be  paid  of  33*19  per 
cent,  per  annum.  The  'General  de  Charette/ 
which  went  from  Nantes  to  Portland,  Oregon, 
in  ballast,  brought  back  a  cargo  of  wheat  after 
a  voyage  lasting  10^  months,  and  received  a 
bounty  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum  on  her  value, 
and  40  per  cent,  on  her  share  capital,  so  that 
although  the  freight  earned  was  nearly  18,000 
francs  below  the  expenses,  the  shareholders 
received  a  dividend  of  25.9  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  'Jules  Verne/  with  a  larger  capital  than 
the  others,  appears  to  have  been  worked  much 
more  economically,  so  that  while  the  bounty 
amoimted  to  15  per  cent,  per  annum,  the 
dividend  paid  was  22.4  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  gem  of  the  collection  is  the  voyage  of  the 
*  Louis  Pasteur,'  of  274  days  in  ballast  to  New- 
castle, New  South  Wales,  and  San  Francisco 
and  home  with  cargo  in  158  days  to  Westport, 
Ireland.  The  navigation  bounty  amounted 
to  50  per  cent,  of  the  earnings,  and  to 
20  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital, 
the  dividend  earned  being  reduced  by 
the  expenditure  being  22,000  francs  over 
working  earnings  to  15*83  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  last  case  is  that  of  the  'Amiral  Troude,' 
which  in  less  than  11  months,  when  freights 
were  low,  paid  a  dividend  of  24  per  cent,  per 
annum  of  which  the  bounty  formed  15  per  cent. 
The  effect  of  one  of  these  large  French  vessels 
seeking  cargo  in  a  port  where  British  vessels  are 
also  seeking,  must  be  disastrous  to  the  latter,  as 
the  French  vessel  could  accept  a  freight  which 
a  British  vessel  could  not  possibly  afford  to 
accept.  The  result  of  this  encouragement  to 
build  sailing  vessels  in  France,  is  that  on 
October  1st,  1899,  there  were  sailing  vessels 
imder  construction  in :  France  54,760  tons ; 
United  Kingdom  5,164  tons ;  Germany  656  tons; 
Italy  3,450,  and  that  in  1893  the  navigation 
bounties  paid  to  Frenah  steam  vessels  amounted 
to  85  per  cent.,  and  to  sailing  vessels  15  per  cent.; 
in  1898,  steam  vessels  received  63  per  cent.,  and 
sailing  vessels  37  per  cent,  of  the  navigation 
bounties.  It  is  proposed  in  two  years  time  to 
make  a  new  navigation  law  which  will  encourage 
the  building  of  steam  vessels  in  France  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  law  of  1893  has  encouraged 
the  building  of  sailing  vessels,  and,  although  the 
results  hitherto  attained  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  satisfactory  for  France  or  injurious  to 
British  interests,  chiefly  I  take  it,  because  the 
French  have  encouraged  a  form  of  propulsion 
already    almost  abandoned  by  other    nations; 
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there  is  no  knowing  what  will  be  the  result  if 
France  gives  an  equal  encouragement  to  the 
steamship  in  the  future  that  she  has  given  to 
the  sailing  ship  in  the  past.  The  examples  of 
the  working  of  the  bounty  system  which  1  have 
been  enabled  to  give  here,  may  prove  of  use  in 
helping  to  solve  the  questions  which  may  arise 
when  that  day  arrives. ' 

Mr.  Price, 

362.  Are  those  cases  treated  as  exceptional 
cases  or  as  average  cases,  do  you  suppose? — I 
should  say  he  has  given  the  most  prominent 
ones,  but  1  cannot  say. 

363.  Have  you  got  the  amount  which  is  paid 
in  bounties  on  the  construction  or  maintenance 
of  sailing  vessels  ? — Yes  it  is  in  a  table. 

Cliairman, 

364.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  whether 
there  is  any  rebate  on  these  subsidised  lines  for 
official  passengers  ? — I  do  not  know. 

365.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  anything 
about  British  subsidies  being  strictly  for  value 
received? — That  is    not    within    my  province. 

366.  What  is  the  retrospect  and  prospect 
of  trade  in  connection  with  the  ports  of  Zanzibar, 
Mombasa,  Lorenzo  Marques,  and  others  ? — I  do 
not  think  I  have  any  further  particulars  to  give 
you  beyond  those  Sir  Alfred  ^teman  gave  as 
to  the  returns  of  trade. 

367.  Are  there  any  instances  of  foreign  manu^ 
facturers  ousting  British  manufacturers,  owing 
to  cheaper  rates  of  freight  or  otherwise,  which 
you  can  give  us  ? — I  do  not  think  I  can  give  any 
instances  positively,  but  in  certain  cases  in 
South  America  we  know  that  some  lines  of 
British  trade  are  not  progressing  as  well  as  they 
used  to  do,  but  I  should  not  think  that  is  on 
account  of  the  cheaper  rates  of  freight,  because 
the  Germans  who  are  our  chief  competitors 
there  do  not  give  any  subsidies  to  South  America. 
The  French  give  subsidies,  but  their  trade  does- 
not  compete  with  us  so  much. 

368.  Can  you  tell  us  anvthing  about  Through 
Bills  of  Lading? — No,  that  again,  Mr.  Ward 
might  give  you  information  upon. 

369.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the 
buying  up  of^lines  of  British  steamers  by  foreim 
companies? — I  have  here  a  table  showing  the 
number  and  tonnage  of  British  vessels  removed 
from  the  Eegister  on  account  of  having  been 
sold  to  foreigners  for  each  of  the  years  from 
1890  to  1899,  which  I  will  hand  in. 

The  Table  was  handed  in,  and  is  as  follows : — 


Statement  fthowing  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  British  Vessels  removed  from  the  Register  on  accoant  of  having 

been  sold  to  Foreigners  in  each  of  the  under-mentioned  years : —  * 


Years. 


Sailing. 


Steam. 


Total. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Number. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 


Tonnage. 


236 
154 
105 
141 
163 
146 
142 
188 
226 
265 


93,936 

105 

34,473 

126 

39,969 

95 

65,466 

134 

62,484 

137 

62,162 

196 

74,385 

191 

96,342 

216 

149,671 

261 

96,995 

334 

52,361 

79,588 
59,756 
105,771 
121,290 
183,035 
164,697 
18.3,044 
267,380 
313,407 


Number. 

Tonnage. 

341 

146.297 

280 

114,061 

200 

99,725 

275 

161,237 

300 

183,774 

1      342 

245,197 

333 

239,082 

404 

279,386 

'      487 

417.051 

599 

410,402 
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370.  Have  you  any  information  about  steam- 
ers that  have  been  very  recently  sold  to  foreign 
Governments  ? — No. 

371.  The  Russian  Government  I  believe  has 
bought  some  of  Messrs.  Wilson's  steamers,  has 
it  not  ? — I  do  not  know.  That  would  not  be 
likely  to  come  before  us,  but  the  Board  of  Trade. 

372.  Sir  Alfred  Bateman  had  not  much  to  tell 
us  about  that  ? — It  does  not  come  within  the 
purview  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

373.  Is  it  impossible  to  get  any  official  infor- 
mation about  it  ? — If  the  Board  ot  Trade  has  not 
got  it  you  would  have  to  get  it  from  the  Com- 
panies themselves  I  should  think.  These  sales 
are  not  reported  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  any 
official  manner  and  it  is  only  by  chance  that  we 
see  them. 

Mr.  Ncyi^Tnan, 

374.  Would  not  a  Consul  report  if  a  line  of 
steamships  had  been  accustomed  to  ply  to  a 
port  and  then  ceased  ? — Certainly,  and  I  think 
we  had  a  report  on  the  probable  sale  of  one  hne  of 
vessels  in  South  America  some  time  ago  from  a 
Consul  in  South  America,  which  I  daresay  I 
<50uld  find. 

Chairman, 

375.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  sale  of 
the  Holt  Line  ? — No,  I  have  no  information 
about  that. 

Colonel  Ropner, 

376.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
Adulations,  such  for  example  as  that  relating  to 
the  load  line,  have  forced  a  good  many  shipowners 
to  sell  their  vessels  and  that  the  present  owners 
are  loading  those  much  deeper  tnan  they  could 
be  loaded  here  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  about 
that ;  that  is  a  matter  for  the  Board  of  Trade, 
but  I  dare  say  you  are  correct. 

Chairman. 

377.  Will  you  please  now  amplify  Sir  Alfred 
Bateman's  answers  as  you  suggest  ? — The  question 
was  asked  whether  we  had  any  details  otUnited 
States  trade  to  Zanzibar.    I  have  got  that. 

378.  Yes,  and  I  asked  also  what  hues  they  went 
by  ? — That  unfortunately  we  have  not  got.  The 
imports  from  America  in  the  year  1894  consisted 
principally  of  grocery,  hardwaie,  miscellaneous, 
petroleum,  and  piece  goods ;  the  vast  bulk  was 
petroleum  and  piece  goods  amoimting  in  total 
value  to  285,750  rupees  petroleum,  and  458,470 
rupees  piece  goods,  the  rest  being  altogether 
something  like  3,000  or  4,000  rupees.  Then,  in 
subsequent  reports,  I  have  the  same  information 
given  as  to  the  value  of  the  piece  goods  and  the 
petroleum,  which  are  the  only  figures  given, 
showing  that  practically  that  is  the  important 
trade  to  Zanzibar  from  the  United  States.  The 
articles  which  are  exported  to  America  are  prin- 
cipally ivory,  cloves,  chili,  ffum,  cocoa,  hides, 
miscellaneous,  and  woodwork,  but  cloves  and 
ivory  are  the  principal  items.  We  have  the 
figures  of  how  the  trade  varies  for  a  few  ^ears 
down  to  the  report  for  the  year  1899,  which  is 
the  last  report.  Then  another  question  was 
asked  as  to  the  details  of  the  trade  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  I  have  a  very  complete  report 
here,  which  is  going  to  be  issued,  which  I  could 
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put  in  before  the  Committee  as  soon  as  it  has 
gone  through  the  printers'  hands :  it  is  too  long 
to  read. 

379.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  its  purport 
in  a  few  words,  because  we  scarcely  want  a  great 
deal  of  detail  upon  it  ? — I  do  not  see  how  a  good 
abstract  of  it  can  be  given  very  well.  I  can  give 
you  the  value  of  the  exports  from  Bushire  to  the 
principal  countries. 

380.  How  soon  will  the  report  come  out  ? — In 
a  few  days ;  it  is  edited. 

381.  Then  I  think  that  will  be  sufficient?— 
You  will  wait  till  you  see  it  then. 

382.  Have  you  any  further  information 
amplifying  the  evidence  given  by  Sir  Alfred 
Bateman  ? — A  question  was  asked  as  to  whether 
the  Russian  Government  gives  any  postal  sub- 
sidies. That  will  be  found  in  the  Ketum  No.  4, 
of  1901,  page  81,  which  you  have.  ,For  postal 
services  the  total  sum  is  46,69  5i.  sterling.  I 
think  I  have  now  covered  all  the  points  which 
were  left  open  with  which  I  can  deal. 

Mr.  Norman. 

383.  The  information  which  you  have  given 
us  on  all  these  points,  taking  Zanzibar  for 
instance,  is  obtained  exclusively  from  British 
reports,  I  imderstand.  Have  you  referred  to 
any  foreign  Consular  reports  concerning  any  of 
these  places  ? — No,  I  have  not,  I  do  not  thint  it 
is  likely  there  would  be  much  discrepancy 
though. 

384.  No,  not  perhaps  much  discrepancy,  but 
might  not  there  be  considerable  additional 
information  contained  in  them  ? — That  is  quite 
possible,  but  I  have  not  read  them  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  sometimes  see  the  United  States 
Consular  Reports.  The  German  ones  as  a  rule 
are  not  published. 

385.  Is  there  any  machinery  in  your  Depart- 
ment of  the  Foreign  Office  for  the  study  ot  these 
foreign  reports  so  that  a  question  like  this  you 
could  at  once,  through  a  subordinate,  turn  to 
German  or  American  Reports,  on  any  subject  ? 
— No,  I  could  get  at  them  if  one  required  them, 
but  it  is  so  very  seldom  that  you  have  any 
points  arise  that  require  elucidation  in  that 
way.  The  reports  are  received  in  the  Library 
of  the  office  and  we  look  at  them  if  there  are 
any  points  requiring  to  be  looked  up.  I 
frequently  look  at  the  American,  and  the  French 
Reports  sometimes,  but  not  unless  there  is  a 
special  point  arising. 

386.  Do  we  in  this  country  on  these  ques- 
tions republish  the  reports  of  foreign  Consuls  ? 
— I  have  never  known  it  to  be  done. 

387.  You  are  aware  that  other  countries  re- 
publish our  reports,  are  you  not  ? — ^Yes,  some- 
times, and  sometimes  you  see  bits  put  into  the 
Press,  and  I  think  the  Board  of  Trade  put  pieces 
in  their  Journal,  but  it  is  not  frequent.  1  have 
seen  excerpts  from  foreign  Consular  Reports. 

388.  American  Consuls,  for  instance,  con- 
stantly give  information  showing  where  Ame- 
rican trade  can  get  an  opening  as  against  British 
trade.  Would  it  not  in  your  opinion  be  better 
that  that  information  published  in  America 
should  be  republished  here  as  a  warning? — 
Yes,  I  think  to  a  certain  extent  that  would  be 
usefiiL 

389   On 
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Mr.  Norman — continued 

389.  On  the  principle  of  forewarned  fore- 
armed ? — ^Yes,  I  think  that  might  be  useful 

390.  That  brings  me  back  to  the  question 
asked  by  Colonel  Denny,  how  the  Board  of 
Trade  Journal  gets  to  the  commercial  and 
manufacturii^  classes  ? — ^That  was  a  question 
discussed  berore  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Committee  which  sat  some  years  ago,  and  it  was 
decided  to  send  it  to  the  Pubhc  Libraries  as  well  as 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  get  people  to  take  it  in  regularly,  I 
believe.  I  do  not  know  what  the  sale  of  it  is. 
It  is  increasing.  Undoubtedly  more  people  read 
it  now  than  used  to  do. 

Mr.  Cuat 

391.  Do  you  Imow  what  comes  imder  the 
category  of  Public  Library  ? — I  do  not  exactly. 
We  do  not  send  it  from  our  office. 

ChairTTian, 

392.  Do  you  use  your  discretion  about  which 
of  these  reports  are  sent  ?  No,  so  &r  as  the 
Foreign  Office  is  concerned  we  send  all  the  re- 
ports to  a  regular  list  of  places;  for  example 
every  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  a  gratuitous 
copy  of  every  Consular  Report. 

393.  Do  the  Foreign  Office  send  them  to  the 
Public  Libraries  ? — We  do  to  some.  I  have  not 
the  list  in  my  head ;  it  is  done  in  another 
Department.  There  is  a  list  kept  of  the  places 
to  which  these  things  are  sent  gratuitously. 

Mr.  CiLst 

394.  Would  it  be  possible  to  get  that  list  ? — 
Oh  yes. 

395.  Will  you  get  it  for  the  Committee? — 
Certainly.  1  am  sure  that  if  any  suggestions 
could  be  made  for  profitably  increasing  the  list 
it  would  be  welcomed,  because  we  wisn  to  get 
these  things  read 


Mr.  Norman, 

396.  In  pursuance  of  my  last  question  or  two 
is  there  any  official  in  the  Foreign  Office  whose 
business  it  is  to  study  these  foreign  reports, 
when  they  come  in,  before  they  are  filed  away  in 
Library? — No,  not  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  k 
a  very  laborious  job,  of  course,  to  go  through 
them  all.  I  very  often  skim  them  through  my- 
self,  but  I  cannot  say  I  read  them  all  through;  I 
really  have  not  got  time. 

397.  You  have  no  subordinate  whose  business 
it  would  be  to  look  through  them,  with  a  view 
to  finding  out  if  there  was  any  warning  or 
guidance  in  them  ? — No,  for  two  reasons :  our 
staff  is  not  sufficient,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be 
done  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  Journal. 
The  Commercial  Intelligence  Department  is 
supposed  to  look  for  tnose  things  firom  all 
sources;  they  get  a  large  number  of  foreign 
newspapers,  and  they  make  extracts  and  pub- 
lish tnem  in  their  Journal,  so  that  it  is  rather 
their  dutv  than  ours.  If  we  were  the  only 
parties  wno  had  to  do  it,  we  should  probably 
detail  a  clerk  to  do  it. 

398.  With  the  exception  of  your  own  study 
for  any  particular  purpose,  may  I  take  it  the 
reports  are  simplv  received  and  filed  away  in  the 
Library? — No,  they  are  sent  to  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

Chairman, 

399.  And  you  leave  it  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
mainly  to  call  the  attention  of  commercial 
people  interested  in  them  to  them  ? — Certainly, 
to  publish  them.  Might  I  put  in  one  paper 
before  I  go.  It  is  some  correspondence  which 
took  place  in  1896  with  Messrs.  Wilson,  about 
the  subsidising  of  Norwegian  steamers.  (Tlie 
document  was  Ivavded  in,  vide  Appendix) 
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Sir  Henry  Berqne,  k.c.m.g.,  recalled ;  and  further  Examined. 


400.  There  are  several  matters  that  the  Com- 
mittee asked  you  on  the  last  occasion  to  be  good 
enough  to  inquire  more  minutely  into.  Have 
you  a  copy  of  your  evidence  before  you  ? — Yes, 
I  have  a  fist  of  some  of  the  points  which  were 
reserved.     I  have  also  a  copy  of  my  evidence. 

401.  Perhaps  it  will  be  convenient  to  take 
them  in  order.  At  Question  200  you  were 
asked  as  regards  the  Indian  and  Burmese  trade, 
whether  you  could  tell  the  Committee  in  what 
ships  the  goods  were  carried? — I  am  afraid  it 
is  not  possible  to  give  that  exact  information, 
but  in  the  Statistical  Abstract,  on  pages  which  I 
can  point  out  to  the  Committee,  tne  propor- 
tions of  shipping  under  the  British  and 
foreign  flags  are  given.  That,  no  doubt, 
woula  show  to  a  certain  extent  how  the  goods 
are  carried.  That  information  will  be  found  on 
pages  18,  20,  21,  22  and  23  of  the  Statistical 
Abstract — the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered 
and  cleared,  exclusive  of  coasting  trade,  the 
tonnage  of  British  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
exclusive  of  coasting  trade,  and  the  tonnage  of 
foreign  vessels  entered  and  cleared  exclusive  of 
coastmg  trade,  is  given  as  to  all  the  British 
colonies  and  possessions — India,  the  Cape,  Aus- 
tralia, and  so  on.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible 
to  get  nearer  than  that  in  allocating  what  ships 
particular  goods  were  carried  in.  Some  infor- 
mation might  be  got  from  some  of  the  naviga* 
tion  returns.  For  example,  another  question 
was  put  to  me,  as  to  what  ships  carried  the  su^r 
trade  from  Austria  to  India.  I  have  from  the 
Austrian  navigation  returns  discovered  that  in 
1899  one  British  vessel  of  2,206  tons,  and  23 
Austria-Hungarian  vessels  of  53,430  tons  left 
Trieste  for  tne  East  Indies  with  cargo.  That 
gives  an  approximation  of  how  it  is  carried, 
which  is  almost  entirely  by  the  Austrian  Lloyd, 
no  doubt.     There  was  only  one  British  ship. 

Colonel  Denny. 

402.  With  regard  to  Burmah,  I  think  I  asked 
you  as  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  which 
carried  rice  from  Burmah  to  Germany.  Can  you 
i^ve  the  Committee  any  information  with  regard 

023. 
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to  that.  I  know  a  regular  Germian  line  has  been 
established  within  the  last  twelve  months  ? — I 
am  afraid  I  cannot  tell  the  Committee  anything 
about  that.  I  have  found  that  the  trade  with 
Burmah  is  included  in  the  In<fian  statistics; 
that  I  have  ascertained  from  the  Indian  Office. 

Chairman, 

408.  You  mentioned  the  coasting  trade ;  can 
you  give  the  Committee  any  particulars  which 
aflfect  this  inquiry  as  regards  the  coasting  trade  ? 
— I  have  here  a  return  showing  with  regard  to 
all  foreign  countries  whether  the  coasting  trade 
is  open  to  Great  Britain  or  whether  it  is  not ; 
thai  is  to  say  whether  it  is  reserved  to  national 
vesselsw    As  to  the  first  country,  Austria,  they 
give  to  British  vessels  national  treatment,  and  it 
IS  also  open  to  certain  colonies.     That  is,  under 
the  stipulations  of  a  Treaty  of  1868.    I  have  a 
column  here  which  shows  whether  we  get  that 
privU^e  by  txeatv  or  imder  the  domestic  law  of 
the  country.     Ine    next  country  is   Belgium, 
where      national     treatment  •  is     also    given. 
The      treaty      under      which      that       system 
prevails  has  been  denounced,  but  the  system  is 
continued  in  force  by  an  annual  arrangement  in 
place  of  our  commercial  treaty  with  Belgium. 
Then  as  to  Bofivia;  under  a  Treaty,  of  1840  the 
coasting  trade  is  reserved  to  Bolivia.   In  the  case 
of  Brazil  the  coasting  trade  is  reserved  under  the 
constitution.    As  to  Bulgaria,  by  an  arrangement 
with  Bulgaria  the  coasting  trade  to  British  vessels, 
during  the  arrangement,  is  allowed.    As  to  Chili, 
under  a  Convention  of  1852,  the  coasting  trade  is 
reserved.    As  to  Colombia  and  Costa  Kica,  it  is 
the  same.     Coming  next  to  Denmark ;  there  tho 
coasting  trade  is  aflowed  by  reciprocity,  as  also  is 
the  case  in  regard  to  Iceland  and  tne  Faroe  Islands. 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  the  coasting  trade  is 
reserved,  by  a  Decree  of  1858,  except  at  certain 
ports.     In  Egypt  also    the    coasting    trade    is 
reserved  by   the  Convention  of  1889.     As  to 
Ecuador,  the  coasting  trade  is  open  to  certain 
foreign  vessels,    Then,  as  regaras  France,  the 
coasting    trade    is    reserved.      In    the  case  of 
Germany,  it  is  reserved,  except  where  granted  by 

E  treaty; 
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Chairmanr— continued. 

treaty ;  and  we  have  no  treaty  now  with 
Germany.  As  to  Greece,  there  is,  under  the 
Treaty  of  1880,  reciprocal  national  treatment; 
that  is  to  say,  if  we  grant  coasting  trade  fetcilities 
to  Greek  vessels,  &reece  will  grant  them  to 
British  vessels. 

Sir  Edward  Saaaoon. 

404.  Have  we  any  reciprocal  arrangements 
with  Denmark  in  connection  with  the  coasting 
trade? — It  is  under  a  law,  my  table  informs 
me,  of  1868,  where  reciprocity  is  granted; 
that  is  to  say,  the  English  coasting  trade  is  open 
to  all  vessels,  and  tnat  establishes  the  thmg. 
As  to  Greece,  there  is  reciprocal  national  treat- 
ment, exactly  in  the  same  way  as  Denmark ;  that 
is  by  a  Treaty  of  1880.  As  to  Guatemala,  the 
coasting  trade  is  reserved.  As  to  Honduras,  tho 
vessels  of  both  countries  are  placed  on  a  national 
footing  in  every  respect.  In  the  case  of  Italy, 
the  coasting  trade  is  reserved.  Then,  coming  to 
Japan,  the  coasting  trade  is  open  to  British  ves- 
sels during  the  continuance  oi  the  Treaty  of  1894. 

Chairman, 

405.  How  long  does  that  continue? — Ten  years> 
I  believe,  is  the  duration ;  but  I  can  ascertain  the 
«xact  period.  I  find  the  Japan  Treaty  was  in 
•excess  of  the  usual  duration  of  treaties,  and  was 
to  endure  for  a  period  of  12  years  after  coming 
into  force.  It  will  expire  in  1911.  Mexico 
.grants  the  most  favourea  nation  treatment ;  the 
coasting  trade  is  not  mentioned.  As  r^ards 
Morocco,  the  coasting  trade  is  open  to  British 
vessels.  In  Nicaragua  also  the  coasting  trade  is 
open  to  British  vessels.  Also  in  Paraguay  the 
coasting  tmde  is  open.  In  the  case  of  rem,  the 
coasting  trade  is  reserved.  As  to  Portugal, 
the  coasting  trade  is  likewise  reserved.  As 
regards  the  colonies  belonging  to  that  country, 
the  coasting  trade  of  Macao  and  Timor,  and 
between  those  ports  and  ports  of  the  Portuguese 
colonies,  the  coasting  tiade  is  open  to  foreign 
vessels. 

406.  As  you  say  it  is  open  as  regards  Macao 
and  Timor ;  is  it  open  as  regards  French  places 
similarly  situated,  like  Pondicherry  for  instance  ? 
— The  coasting  trade  is  reserved  entirely  as  to 
Franee. 

407.  Even  in  a  case  like  Pondicherry? — Do 
you  mean  between  Pondicherry  and  France  ? 

408.  As  between  Pondicherry  and  French 
Colonies  is  it  open  to  British  steamers? — The 
coasting  trade  from  one  place  to  another  is  re- 
served, with  certain  limitations  which  shall  be 
shown  in  the  Return. 

409.  From  Pondicherry  to  Chandanagore,  for 
instance,  is  it  open  ? — The  French  inter-colonial 
trade  in  fact  is  what  you  want  to  know  about,  is 
it  not  ? 

410.  Yes,  or  to  Saigon  in  French  Indo-China  ? 
— I  will  make  a  note  tnat  information  with  regard 
to  that  shall  be  given.  As  to  the  coasting  trade 
between  ports  of  Portuguese  transmarine 
provinces  and  of  Guinea,  St  Thomas,  and 
rrincipe,  those  are  open  to  foreign  vessels. 
As  to  the  coasting  trade  east  of  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Mozambique,  India,  Macao,  and  Timor 
ana  Portugal,  those  are  open  to  foreign  vessels. 
That  is  by  a  law  of  1885.  As  to  the  coasting 
trade  of  rortugal  and  adjacent  islands,  that  is 
open,  but  Portuguese  West   Africa  is  reserved 


Chairman — continued. 

by  the  law  of  1885.  As  to  the  coasting  trade  of 
Portuguese  ports  and  Madeira,  those  are  open 
by  the  law  of  1895.  As  to  Russia,  the  coasting 
trade  is  reserved.  As  to  Spain,  the  coasting 
trade  is  also  reserved.  As  to  Sweden,  the 
coasting  trade  is  open  to  British  vessels.  As  to 
Tiurkey,  the  coastmg  trade  is  open  to  foreign 
vessels,  except  to  foreign  steam  passage  boats. 

Mr.  Norman. 

411.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  Fin- 
land ? — Finland  would  come  imder  Russia ;  I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  any  distinction. 

412.  In  many  respects  Finland  is  not  Russia, 
is  it ;  the  tariff  is  different,  is  it  not  ? — ^Yes. 

413.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  make  a  note 
with  refipard  to  the  coasting  trade  of  Finland  ? — 
Certainly.  You  want  to  know  if  the  coasting 
trade  is  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  Russia  ? 

414.  Yes  ? — ^If  you  please. 

Sir  Edward  Saaaoon. 

415.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  between  Delagoa 
Bay  and  Beira  ? — I  am  afraid  not  The  coast- 
ing trade  between  Mozambique,  India,  Macao, 
Timor,  and  Portugal  is  open  to  foreign  vessels. 

'  416.  Do  you  think  that  would  comprise  that 
port  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say,  but  I  should 
think  so.  As  to  Spain,  the  coasting  trade  is 
reserved;  and  I  may  say  also,  what  does  not 
appear  on  this  table,  that  there  are  certain  pre- 
ferential advantages  for  the  coasting  trade 
between  the  Spanish  colonies,  which  used  to  ply 
between  the  Pnillipines  and  Cuba  for  example. 

Chaimuin. 

417.  Is  there  any  similar  atrangement  between 
Italy  and  Spain  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it  There 
may  be ;  I  will  ascertain.  That  is  to  say  that 
the  coasting  trade  is  open  to  Italian  vessels  in 
preference  to  others  ? 

418.  Yes? — To  continue  the  table:  as  to 
Sweden  the  coasting  trade  is  open  to  British 
vessels ;  as  to  Turkey  the  coastinq^  trade  is  open 
to  foreign  vessels,  except  to  foreign  steam  pas- 
sage boats.  As  to  the  United  States  the  coast- 
ing trade  is  reserved  to  the  United  States  shins 
except  the  St.  Lawrence.  As  to  Un^ay  tne 
coastmg  trade  is  reserved,  and  as  to  Venezuela  the 
coasting  trade  is  also  reserved.  I  may  perhaps  say, 
if  the  Committee  will  allow  me  to  take  this  paper 
away  with  me,  I  will  have  it  again  carefully 
revised,  and  hand  it  in.  It  has  teen  drawn  up 
somewhat  in  a  hurry,  and  I  would  endeavour  to 
haveput  into  it  the  information  which  has  been 
askea  on  several  points. 

Sir  Charlea  Cayzer. 

419.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  com- 
prises this  coasting  trade ;  is  it  limited  to  the 
trade  along  the  coast,  or  is  it  reserved  in  each 
country  ?— It  means  that  a  vessel  has  not  the 
right  to  call  at  more  than  one  port.  For 
example,  if  a  British  ship  ffoes  from  Liverpool  to 
New  York  she  would  not  be  allowed  to  continue 
her  voyage  to  Boston,  nor  would  a  vessel  be 
allowed  to  go  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  as  a  coasting  trader ;  it  means  plying 
from  port  to  port  of  the  same  country. 

Mr.  Norman. 

420.  Have  any  special  r^ulations  been  pro- 
mulgated   about    the    shipping    in    the  new 

American 
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Mr.  Norman — continuei 

American  colonies,  do  you  know  ? — I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  answer  that  question  fully 
without  being  prepared.  1  believe  the  regula- 
tions in  regard  to  Porto  Rico  have  neen 
completed,  but  I  think  in-  regard  to  Cuba 
and  the>  Phillipines  it  has  not  been  done; 
they  are  still  imder  military  government;  but 
I  should  be  able  to  answer  the  question  more 
fiilly  on    referring  to  papers.     Your  particular 

foint  is  as  to  the  carriage  of  goods  between  the 
Jnited  States  and  those  colonies,  I  presume. 

421.  Yes,  so  &T  as  that  return  is  concerned, 
but  also  any  information  about  new  shipping 
regulations  would  be  of  interest  so  far  as  they 
concerned  subsidies,  of  course.  Will  vou  let  us 
have  that  information  ? — ^Yes,  certainly. 

Colonel  Denny, 

422.  Alluding  to  what  Mr.  Norman  said  iust 
now,  would  you  be  aware  that  since  the  Honolulu 
and  Sandwich  Islands  have  been  brought  under 
the  American  tlsLg,  the  subsidy  which  they  at 
one  time  gave  to  a  line  composed  of  one  Bntish 
and  two  American  ships  has  now  been  so 
arranged  that  the  Britisn  ship  has  had  to  leave 
that  port  on  the  ground  that  Honolulu  and  San 
Francisco  beingboth  American  ports  are  coast- 
ing ports,  and  British  ships  can  no  lon^r  load 
at  Honolulu  for  San  Francisco? — I  thmk  the 
carrying  trade  between  Honolulu  and  the  United 
States  IS  entirely  reserved  to  United  States 
vessels.  I  think  there  were  certain  exceptions 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  island,  but  I  snould 
like  to  examine  into  it. 

423.  I  think  you  said,  did  you  not,  that  in  the 
United  States  the  coasting  trade  was  entirely 
reserved  except  as  to  certain  places? — ^Yes, 
except  as  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  I  imagine 
to  be  the  coasting  trade  touching,  for  example, 
at  one  place  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  then  going 
into  the  great  lakes. 

424.  On  the  west  coast  of  North  America,  for 
example,  due  to  the  development  in  Hondyke, 
there  are  questions  of  running  between  the  towns 
of  Seattle  and  Skagway,  are  tnere  not  ? — ^Yes. 

425.  I  think  the  Americans  have  the  same 
navigation  laws  as  the  British,  have  they  not  ? — 
I  am  not  aware. 

Mr.  Duke, 

426.  Is  Norway  included  under  Sweden  in 
yoitt  return ;  I  tmnk  you  gave  us  no  figures  as 
to  Norway  ? — No,  I  should  think  it  prob^le  that 
Norway  has  not  been  given.  I  wiU  ascertain  it, 
and  have  it  put  into  the  return. 

427.  Is  it  the  &ct  that  where  the  coasting 
trade  is  reserved  a  vessel  may  only  touch  at  one 
port ;  or  is  it  the  feet  that  she  may  not  ply  with 
merchandise  between  two  ports;  may  not  she 
continue  her  voyage  witnout  taking  cargo 
between  Boston  and  New  York  ? — I  shomd  think 
that  is  possible ;  I  think  the  regulation  applies  to 
cargo. 

428.  The  reservation  is  against  plying  with 
cargo  between  two  ports  in  the  same  state,  is  it  ? 
— Ishoidd  imagine  so. 

Sir  Edward  Saasoon, 

429.  Would  these  reservations  apply  strictly 
to  foreign  vessels  flying  the  flag  of  the  nation- 
alities   that    reserve    tne    coasting    trade;    for 
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instance,  if  a  British  vessel  wished  to  ply  be- 
tween Boston  and  Philadelphia  and  earned  the 
American  flag  for  the  purpose,  would  she  be  pre- 
vented from  carrying  on  that  traffic  ? — I  con- 
clude that  would  be  a  breach  of  the  navigation 
laws. 

430.  I  mean  to  say,  carrying  the  American 
flag  openly? — I  do  not  thmk  they  would  be 
permitted  to  do  that. 

431.  But  supposing  the  ship  were  hired  to  an 
American  ? — 1  could  not  say,  but  I  should  think 
it  would  be  extremely  improbable.  In  some 
treaties  I  may  say  there  is  a  stipulation  that 
all  vessels  that  are  by  the  British  law  considered 
to  be  British  vessels,  and  all  vessels  which  are 
by  the  foreign  law  considered  to  be  foreign 
vessels,  are  to  be  so  considered  by  the  treaty ; 
and  that  no  doubt  is  in  view  of  circumstances  of 
that  doscription,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
abuse  of  the  nationality  of  the  ship. 

432.  Then,  in  yoiur  experience,  is  there  no 
possibility  of  the  ships  of  one  nation  being  hired 
to  a  foreiim  nation  for  a  special  purpose  as 
regards  the  coastingtrade  ?-I  We  neverVown 
ofsuchacaae.  I  Lve  known  in  cases  of  fishing 
some  vessels  have  been  transferred  from  the 
British  to  foreim  flags  for  fishing  purposes;  but 
that  is  an  actual  and  permanent  transfer  from  the 
register.  Of  course,  they  may  be  transferred 
bc^k  again,  but  it  ik  a  ^rmanent  transfer  for 
the  moment. 

Chainfruin, 

433.  There  were  one  or  two  other  points  you 
were  good  enough  to  say  you  woula  look  up 
about  Bushire,  in  the  Persian  Gulf.     For  inistance, 
you  said  you  could  give  the  value  of  the  exports 
from  there  to  the  various  countries,  and  there 
was  a  report  shortly  coming  out  containing  the 
information,  did  you  not  ?  —  Yes,  that  wul  be 
laid  before  the  Committee  in  a  day  or  two,  It  is 
not  yet  out.    Another  question  was  asked  me 
as  to  whether  the  increase  in  the  exports  from 
Victoria  to  France  were  to  be  attributed  to  wine. 
I  am  informed  that  that  cannot  be  so,  because 
when  wine  is  imported  at  all  it  is  not  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  classed  separately  in  the 
statistics  of  import  from  Australia.    That  infor- 
mation is  derived  from  the  Tableaux  d'u  Com- 
merce Exterior.     I  also  have  procured  a  list  of 
the  places  to  which  consular  reports  are  sent 
gratuitously  on  which  I  might  make  a  short 
statement.     It  includes  the  names  of  all  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Whenever  a  consular  report  appears  it  is  sent 
gfratuitously  to  all  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
m  the  list.   They  number  about  120,  and  include 
every  one  in  the  United  Kingdom.    Besides  this, 
those  reports  are  sent  to  the    Association  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
to  the  Paris  British  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  the 
Anglo-Beleian  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Itauan    Cnamber    of    Commerce    in    London. 
They    are  also    sent    to    the   following  places 

Satuitously: — ^The  Commercial  Sale  Rooms, 
incing  Lane,  £.C. ;  the  Baltic  Sale  Rooms, 
Threadneedle  Street.  E.C. ;  the  Shipping 
Exchange,  Billiter  Street,  E.C.;  the  Metal 
Exchange,  Whittineton  Avenue,  E.C. ;  the 
Exchange,  Liverpool;  the  Kxchanfire,  Man- 
E  2  Chester ; 
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Chester ;  the  Exchange,  Leeds ;  the  Exchange, 
Bradfoid ;  the  Exchange,  Bristol ;  the  Exchange, 
Birmingham;  the  Exchange,  Southampton; 
the  Produce  Exchange,  Hull;  Mason's  Univer- 
sity College,  Birmingham ;  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Toronto;  also  to  any 
free  libraries  which  apply  for  them  to  the 
Stationery  Office.  They  are  on  sale  to  the 
pubUc,  either  in  single  copies  or  by  annual  sub- 
scription  of  11,  Nearly  all  the  London  Press 
and  some  of  the  piovincial  Press  subscribe 
annually,  and  the  reports  are  continually 
quoted  m  their  columns.  That  is  the  machinery 
we  have  for  distributing  these  reports.  But 
as  I  have  said  before,  we  nave  no  machinery  for 
bringing  them  to  the  notice  of  individuals.  We 
find  that  is  an  impossibility  for  a  Government 
Department  to  do,  because  we  could  not  select 
the  individuals  or  firms  to  whom  such  informa- 
tion should  be  imparted.  We  confine  ourselves 
to  sending  them  gratuitously^  to  every  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  we  think  are  m  the  best 
possible*position  to  bring  the  facts  or  warnings 
conveyed  in  these  reports  UJ  the  knowledge  of 
the  various  trades  which  are  affiliated  to  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  I  say  that  in  explana- 
tion of  why  we  do  not  specially  bring  these 
reports  to  tne  notice  of  any  mdividual  traders  or 
people  concerned  in  business. 

Colonel  Denny. 

434.  Then  you  do  not  send  them  to  any 
special  trade,  do  you? — ^Very  seldom.  When 
there  has  been  a  special  thmg  which  I  have 
thought  important  to  any  particular  line  of 
business,  I  have,  very  occasionally,  sent  a  copy 
with  a  marked  passage  to  some  particular 
people ;  but  that  is  only  by  way  of  exceptional 


favour. 


Chairman. 


435.  Do  they  go  to  the  public  libraries  at  all  ? 
—To  all  who  apply  for  them. 

436.  There  are  British  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce at  places  like  Constantinople,  are  there 
not  ? — Those  I  have  named  are  all  Chambers  of 
Commerce  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

437.  Do  not  you  send  them  to  any  who  have 
agencies  established  abroad  ? — No,  the  only  ones 
abroad  are  the  Paris  British  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Anglo-Belgian  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  have  offices  in  London. 

438.  Is  the  Paris  British  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Paris? — Yes.  Hitherto  we  have  not 
sent  to  any  others  abroad.  Of  course  they  can 
subscribe  for  or  purchase  any  copies  they 
please. 

Colonel  Denny. 

439.  Do  you  ever  get  any  observations  from 
these  people  or  suggestions  as  to  anything  that 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  further  development 
of  the  manner  of  bringing  these  things  to  their 
notice  ? — I  do  not  recollect  a  single  case. 

440.  So  that  although  you  send  these  things 
out  you  cannot  guarantee  they  are  read,  can 
you  ? — No ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  when  the 
evidence  was  taken  before  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Committee,  which  sat  some  time 
before  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  was 
established,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  some  of 


Colonel  Denny— contmued. 

the  witnesses  who  spoke  about  consular  reports 
on  examination  proved  to  have  read  very  few  of 
them ;  some  of  them  who  even  came  pnmed  to 
speak  about  the  way  in  which  they  should  be 
(frawn  up. 

441.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  £a<ct,  you  do  not 
find  an  intelligent  interest  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  labour  you  take  about  them  taken  in 
them,  do  you  ? — I  think  not.  If  we  could  find 
any  means  by  which  we  could  attract  more 
attention  to  them  we  should  be  very  pleased 
indeed. 

Chairman. 

442.  What  is  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Committee  precisely  ? — The  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Committee  is  a  committee  which  meets 
periodicallv  to  advise  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to 
steps  whicn  should  be  taken  in  connection  with 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch.  It  is  a 
committee  composed  of  gentlemen  in  the  various 
offices  concerned,  who  supply  the  information, 
and  of,  I  think,  six  representatives  of  commerce 
who  have  been  specially  selected  to  hdp  the 
Grovemment  to  advise  on  any  points  of  that 
description. 

443.  Is  it  really  an  advisory  board  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  ? — It  is  an  advisory  committee, 
partly  Government  and  partly  commercial. 

444.  How  long  has  it  been  instituted  ? — It  has 
been  working  rather  less  than  12  months  I 
think  now.  It  was  instituted  in  consequence  of 
the  report  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Com- 
mitttee  of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 

445.  How  often  does  it  meet,  or  has  it  met?— 
Not  very  often ;  I  could  not  say  how  often,  off- 
hand ;  but  it  is  not  very  frequently  that  meet- 
ings are  held.  When  any  point  arises  for 
discussion  we  are  summoned  oy  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

446.  Do  the  Board  of  Trade  take  the  initia- 
tive ? — ^Yes,  it  sits  at  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Colonel  Denny. 

447.  It  has  been  summoned^  has  it  ? — ^Yes,  it 
has  beoR  summoned  more  than  once ;  several 
times,  in  fact. 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 

448.  Does  that  committee  issue  any  report 
— No.  Reports  may  come  from  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  committee.  For  example,  we  are 
now  considering  the  publication  of  a  report  in 
connection  with  the  Paris  Exhibition  and  certain 
things  concerning  it,  which  it  was  thought  desir- 
able to  be  reported  upon  by  that  committee. 

Colonel  Denny. 

449.  What  is  the  official  name  of  the  com- 
mittee?— The  Commercial  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee. 

Sir  Edward  Saaaoon. 

450.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  of  a  sub- 
sidy being  lumped  up  and  consequently  dis- 
guised with  an  export  bounty  on  any  article 
that  a  vessel  carries.  For  instance,  supposing  an 
Austrian  vessel  shipped  a  thousand  tons  of  sugar 
and  the  bounty  was  one  franc  a  ton,  is  that 
bounty  increasea  by  theamoimt  of  subsidy  given 
to  the  ship  in  Austria  ? — There  is  an  arrange- 
ment in  Austria. 

451.  It 
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451.  It  may  be  done  intentionally  in  order  to 
conceal  it  from  the  outside  public,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  convenience,  may  it  not  ? — There  is  a 
special  arrangement  as  regards  Austrian  vessels 
as  to  the  rates  at  which  they  carry  sugar  to 
India,  but  I  do  not  know  of  anything  exactly  in 
the  form  of  which  you  speak.  I  am  not  aware 
of  it,  though  I  do  not  say  it  does  not  exist. 

452.  Or  as  to  any  other  nation  ? — ^I  am  not 
aware  of  any  such  practice. 

Mr.  Norman. 

R 

453.  Would  it  not  be  considered  rather  belated 
that  this  Commercial  Intelligence  Committee 
should  be  discussing  whether  it  should  be  pub* 
lishing  anything  about  the  Paris  Exhibition 
eight  montns  after  it  was  closed  ? — Excuse  me ; 
the  decision  was  arrived  at  very  soon  after  the 
Exhibition  was  closed,  but  the  report  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  see  light;  it  will  be  published 
shortly.  May  I  put  m  one  more  paper.  I  think 
Sir  Charles  Cayzer  asked  me  if  I  could  have  the 
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figures  I  put  forward  about  India  and  the  colonies 

fut  into  percentages.    I  have  had  that  done,  and 
should  like  to  put  the  table  in,  if  I  may.    {The 
Table  was  handed  in). 

Colonel  Denny, 

454.  As  representing  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment of  the  Foreign  Office,  in  the  event  of  any 

S)roposal  being  made  or  any  request  being  made 
or  a  subsidy,  would  it  be  as  a  matter  ot  course 
submitted  to  you  or  your  department  for  criticism 
or  consideration  ? — ^Do  you  mean  a  subsidy  to  a 
British  line  ? 

455.  Yes  ? — I  should  say,  not  necessarily ; 
for  example,  we  were  not  consulted  on  the 
question  of  a  subsidy  granted  to  the  line  going 
to  the  West  Indies,  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

456.  Were  you  consulted  with  regard  to  any 
request  made  lor  a  subsidy  or  any  corresponding 
advantage  with  regard  to  any  subsidy  as  to 
Uganda,  for  example  ? — That  would  come  under 
the  African  Department. 


[After  a  short  adjournment.] 
Mr.  H.  Farnall,  C.B.,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

457.  Are  you  at  present  in  the  African  De- 
partment of  the  Foreign  Office  ? — ^Yes ;  I  am  the 
head  of  the  Department  now. 

458.  Have  you  liad  long  experience  in  the 
Commercial  Department  there  ? — Yes,  I  was  in 
the  Commercial  Department  as  third  and  second, 
from  1881  to  1896. 

459.  There  were  several  questions  which  Sir 
Henry  Bei^e  left  over,  telling  us  that  the  Com- 
mittee could  better  get  the  inmrmation  from  the 
head  of  the  African  Department ;  have  you  his 
evidence  before  you  ? — ^Y es. 

460.  The  first  point  he  left  over  was  on 
Question  182,  in  wnich  he  says  that  he  does  not 
Imow  anything  himself  as  re&fards  the  loss  to 
British  tkde  !a  consequence  of  the  tranship- 
ment  at  Aden  on  the  way  to  Zanzibar ;  can  you 
give  the  Committee  any  information  about 
that  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  very  definite  state- 
ment on  the  subject.  But  reports  have  expressed 
a  wish  that  some  British  line  might  be  put  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  the  Gennan  lines. 

461.  May  I  amplify  that,  by  saying  that  in 
luy  speech  in  the  ifouse  on  movmg  for  this 
Committee,  I  read  a  sentence  in  a  letter  from 
Sir  Arthur  Hardinge  to  myself  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  had  a  strong  opinion  on  the 
matter  ? — I  can  read  you  an  extract  from  one 
of  his  reports  if  you  wish.  In  his  report  on 
the  East  African  Protectorate  for  1897  and 
1898  he  calls  attention  to  the  disadvantages, 
and  the  material  disadvantages,  of  the  tranship- 
ment at  Aden;  for  instance,  to  the  constant 
pilfering  that  takes  place  there,  the  damage 
to  goods  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  so 
on.  He  says,  "The  British  India  steamers 
have  suffered  considerably  in  this  respect  owine 
to  their  transhipment  car^o  having  to  wait  for 
some  time  at  Aden,  which  is  notorious  for 
possessing  thieves  second  to  none.  Cases  are 
so  cleverly  opened  that  importers  frequently 
are    ignorant    from    their    outside    appearance 


Chairman — continued. 

that  they  have  .  been  tampered  with,  and 
it  is  only  when  they  open  them  in  their  go- 
downs  and  have  lost  aU  means  of  redress 
through  having  given  clean  receipts  that  they 
discover  their  loss."  I  think  you  might  find 
several  passages  to  that  effect  in  various  reports 
from  Sir  Arthur  Hardinge.  In  the  first  full 
report  that  he  wrote,  bringing  up  the  history  of 
the  East  African  Protectorate  to  1897,  he  says 
much  the  same  thing  in  other  words.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  you  have  not  probably  had  thLs 
passage  already,  but  he  says  on  pa^e  49 :  ''  It  is 
greatfy  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  regidar 
steam  communication  between  the  United  King- 
dom and  British  East  Africa,  and  it  is  a  subject  of 
much  discontent  among  the  local  merchants  that 
when  the  territory  was  administered  by  the  Im- 

f serial  British  East  Africa  Company,  the  British 
ndian  Steam  Navigation  Company  ran  steamers 
from  London  to  Mombasa,  but  that  the  practice 
has  now  been  discontinued,  and  that  mails  and 
cargo  have  to  be  transhipped  at  Aden  into  the  Bri- 
tish-India steamers  from  India,  greatly  to  the 
detriment  of  the  goods.  At  present  there  is  only 
direct  communication  with  India,  two  English 
steamers  ^British  India)  and  two  German  a 
month,  calling  at  Mombasa  on  their  way  from 
Zanzibar  to  Bombay." 

462.  Did  the  Germans  call  twice  a  month  at 
Mombasa  ? — Yes. 

Colonel  Denny. 

463.  There  has  been  a  fortnight  ly  service  for 
some  time,  has  there  not  ? — Yes. 

464.  From  what  you  read  just^iow  it  looks  as 
if  the  stoppage  of  the  British  India  line  was 
coincident  with  the  Imperial  East  African  Com- 
pany ceasing  to  have  to  do  with  the  district. 
That  is  not  so,  is  it  Was  it  not  because  they 
lost  a  large  amount  of  money,  and  ceased  running 
the  steamers  because  of  that  large  loss.  Can  vou 
say  definitely  whether  that  was  the  reason  why  ? 

— I  have 
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— I  have  always  heard  that  and  I  know  nothing 
to  contradict  it. 

465.  That  is  to  say,  you  have  always  heard  it 
was  because  of  the  heavy  loss  ? — ^Yes ;  it' was  not 
because  the  British  East  Afirican  Company  had 
retired,  or  because  they  had  given  them  any  sub- 
sidy. Those  two  passages  from  Sir  Arthur 
Hardinge's  reports  are  the  two  principal  passages 

n  which  he  expresses  *  his  regret  that  there 
IS  no  subsidised  British  line,  or  at  any  rate  no 
British  line,  which  is  what  he  wanted.  I 
might  point  out  that  in  the  same  passage  he 

foes  on  to  ask  whether  it  might  not  have 
een  possible,  for  instance,  for  the  Uganda 
Railway  to  give  practically  a  subsidy  to  some 
through  line;  but  that  matter  was,  I  believe, 
gone  mto  by  the  Uganda  Railway  management, 
who  were  obliged  to  do,  seeing  that  they  live 
on  their  Parliamentary  vote,  what  they  thought 
was  the  most  economical,  and  they  found  that 
the  most  economical  method  was  to  charter  a 
ship  when  they  wanted  one. 

466.  Was  any  other  method  than  chartering  a 
ship  when  they  wanted  it  admitted  ^ — No ;  but  a 
question  of  other  methods  was  very  fully  gone  into, 
though  none  was  ever  put  into  practice.  I  merely 
mention  that  because,  if  the  Committee  reads 
through  to  the  end  of  that  passage  of  Sir  Arthur 
Hardinge's  report,  they  will  find  that  suggestion 
made.  It  was  very  carefully  gone  into  by  the 
Uganda  Railway  Committee,  and  they  foimd  that 

.  to  charter  ships  as  they  wanted  them  was  the 
more  economical. 

467.  Was  any  material  for  the  Uganda  Rail- 
way sent  out  in  foreign  ships,  do  you  know  ? — I 
do  "not  know  that  officially,  out  practically  I  may 
say  it  was  not  so. 

Chavmian. 

468.  Has  Sir  Arthur  Hardin^e's  successor,  Sir 
Charles  Eliot,  expressed  any  opinion  about  these 
matters  ? — Not  as  yet.  He  is  new  to  the  post, 
and  has  doubtless  been  busy  with  various 
administrative  questions. 

Colonel  Denny. 

469.  You  say  that,  to  the  best  of  your  know- 
ledge, the  Uganda  Railway  authorities  decided 
that  it  was  better  to  carry  goods  by  a  steamer 
chartered  by  themselves  ? — ^Yes. 

470.  The  Uganda  Railway  authorities  were  the 
Crown  Agents  for  the  colomes,  were  they  not  ? — 
Yes ;  but  the  decision  rested,  I  think,  with  the 
Uganda  Railway  Committee. 

471.  That  is  rather  an  undefined  body,  and, 

Eersonally ,  I  could  never  find  out  who  they  were  : 
ut  at  any  rate  they  were  advised  by  the  Crown 
Agent,  who  was  lent  by  the  Colonial  Office  to 
the  Foreign  Office  for  this  particular  purpose, 
was  he  not  ? — I  think  so. 

472.  You  know  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  certainly  by  sir  Arthur  Hardinge 
and  others,  practically  a  necessity  that  there 
should  be  a  line  to  East  Africa,  if  Great  Britain  is 
to  compete  with  Germany.  Has  there  ever  been  a 
recommendation  made  to  your  department  by 
the  Foreign  Office  that  such  a  line  should  be 
established  ? — No. 

473.  Are  you  aware  that  the  reasons  for  not 
establishing    this    particular     line    of    British 


Colonel  Denny — continued. 

steamers  to  Africa  for  the  Uganda  Railway 
material  was,  not  that  it  was  more  economical 
to  do  it  in  the  way  that  it  was  done,  but  that 
Gk>vemment  was  anraid  that  later  on  it  would 
notpay  and  that  a  subsidy  might  be  required  ? 
— The  information  I  have  just  given  aoout  it 
was,  that  seeing  Sir  Arthur  Hardinge's  recom- 
mendation, I  inquired  of  the  Uganda  Railway 
authorities  what  wa^  the  result,  and  they  told 
me  what  I  have  told  the  Committee. 

474.  As  a  matter  of  feict  there  never  was,  was 
there,  any  scheme  really  considered  by  them. 
Proposals  were  made  which  they  rejected,  and 
when  other  proposals  were  nutde  they  were 
rejected,  not  tor  the  reasons  which  you  have 
given,  which  were  probably  the  reasons  given  to 
you.  In  your  opmion  as  official  heaa  of  the 
African  section,  would  it  be  of  great  advantage 
if  some  arrangement  could  be  come  to  whereby 
the  Uganda  Railway  would  not  lose,  and  Britisn 
trade  could  benefit  by  the  establishment  of  a 
line  ? — That  is  rather  outside  the  sphere  of  my 
official  function. 

476.  Do  you  agree  with  Sir  Arthur  Hardinge 
in  what  he  says,  that  it  is  likely  to  be  useful  to 
British  trade  to  have  a  direct  line  ? — I  should 
certainly  think  it  would  be,  so  as  to  avoid  tran- 
shipment. 

476.  And  that  it  would  be  quite  worth  while  sac- 
rificing a  little  probably  for  the  purpose  of  having 
such  a  line  establishecL  Supposing,  for  example, 
a  proposal  was  made  to  carry  all  goods  tor  the 
Uganda  Railway  from  two  ports  in  England  to 
two  ports  of  discharge  in  East  Africa,  and  pay 
7«.  6a.  a  ton  above  the  coal  rates  to  Aden,  the 
coal  traffic  to  Aden  being  the  very  coarsest  kind 
and  therefore  the  cheapest  kind  of  traffic,  and 
being  fixed  every  fortnight,  practically,  would 
such  a  proposal  in  your  mind  have  any  serious 
drawback  to  it  ? — I  should  have  to  think  that 
over  before  I  could  answer  it.  That  is  rather 
outside  my  sphere. 

Mr.  Duke, 

477.  Is  there  any  practice  in  your  department 
of  making  periodically  a  kind  of  survey  of  the 
condition  of  the  affiairs  under  the  purview  of  the 
department,  with  a  view  to  informing  the 
responsible  Minister  of  the  Crown  as  to  the 
opinions  which  the  officials  in  his  department 
have  formed  as  to  the  state  of  public  interests. 
In  the  prison  service  in  this  country,  for 
instance,  there  is  an  officer  whose  busings 
it  is,  once  a  year,  to  summarise  the  effect  of  what 
has  been  going  on  within  the  department,  and 
to  give  his  opinion  upon  it,  which  is  presented 
to  rarliament ;  is  anything  of  the  Hnd  done  in 
the  various  departments,  such  as  yours,  for 
instance  ? — We  endeavoured  to  do  it  once  a  year. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  do  it  the  last  two  yeara 
on  account  of  the  press  of  business. 

478.  But  on  this  question  of  subsidies,  the  last 
two  years  have  been  of  very  great  importance,, 
practically,  have  they  not  ? — I  ao  not  know  that 
they  have  been  of  more  importance  than 
previous  years. 

479.  Do  you  not  think  that  subsidies  have- 
been  beginning  to  show  their  practical  effect  on 
British  trade  m  that  period, — for  instance,  in^ 
Australia  ? — I  should  not  notice  that  so  much 

480  While- 
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Mr.  Duke — contihueA 


480.  While  on  the  subject  of  South  Africa  we 
have  had  fi^pres  which  snow  that  in  South  Africa 
there  is  beginning  to  be  a  distinct  diminution  or 
absence  of  progress  in  British  trade,  and  a  distinct 
advance  in  £reign  trade;  do  you  not  think, 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  subsidies,  that  that 
has  been  generally  the  tendency  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years  ? — ^That  has  not  come  before  me 
officially. 

481.  It  has  not  been  considered  ? — It  has 
not  come  before  me. 

482.  I  suppose  at  some  time  it  wotdd  be  con- 
sidered by  some  department  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  whether  subsidies  have  begun  to  have  a 
practical  effect  upon  our  trade  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  Empire  ? — Yes ;  but  I  think  that 
would  be  raised  officially — in  the  Board  of 
Trade  ;^  or  if  in  the  Foreign  Office,  by  the  Com- 
mercial Department. 

483.  At  what  period  from  now  do  you  think  it 
is  likely  to  be  raised  ? — That  is  a  question  I  can- 
not answer. 

484.  There  is  no  one  whose  responsibihty  it  is 
to  deal  with  a  matter  of  that  kind  promptly 
when  it  arises,  is  there  ? — No ;  if  it  were  within 
anyone's  responsibility,  I  should  think  it  would 
be  that  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Such  a  thing 
I  should  expect  to  be  raised  b^  some  particular 
incident  which  would  brin^  it  mrward. 

485.  But  you  do  not  know  of  anybody  at 
present  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  a 
a  matter  of  that  kind,  and  call  the  attention  of 
some  Minister  of  the  Crown  to  it  ? — No ;  I 
should  conceive  that  that  is  the  business  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

Sir  Edward  Sassoon, 

486.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  whether 
there  are  any  subsidies  ^id  for  the  carriage  of 
mails  from  here  to  Zanzibar  ? — That  is  a  postal 
matter. 

487.  Referring  to  what  Mr.  Duke  was  trying 
to  elicit,  in  the  course  of  your  experience  in  the 
African  Department  have  you  come  across  any 
complaints  made  by  the  British  traders  trading 
to  Africa  as  to  the  prejudicial  effect  of  these 
subsidies  on  the  conduct  of  the  business  ? — Yes, 
I  think  we  have  had  a  complaint  from  Messrs. 
Rennie,  for  instance,  perhaps  a  couple  of  years 
ago.     They  run  to  Chinde  at  the  Zambesi  mouth. 

488.  What  form  did  the  complaint  take? — 
Generally  my  remembrance  is  that  the^  found 
it  hard  to  compete  with  the  subsidised  Imes. 

489.  Did  they  not  specify  any  particular  line 
of  steamers  ? — They  might  have,  but  it  is  two 
years  aco  since  they  wrote. 

490.  Would  it  be  possible  to  get  the  corre- 
spondence in  connection  with  tnat  particular 
incident? — I  should  not  think  there  would  be 
any  objection  to  producing  it,  but,  of  course,  it 
belongs  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  not  to  me ; 
I  will  make  inquiries  and  see  if  it  can  be  pro- 
duced. 

Mr.  W.  R  Lauyrence, 

491.  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question  on  *'  Com- 
niercial  No.  4  (1901)."  I  believe  it  is  the  case, 
is  it  not,  that  the  Grerman  Grovemment  have 
subsidised  the  German  East  African  line  ever 
since  1890,  to  the  extent  of  45,000f.  a  year  ? — I 
have  no  doubt  that  is  so. 


•Mr.  TT.  F.  Lavrrence — continued. 

492.  Apparently  your  department  report  the 
tonnage  of  the  steamers  in  1890  was  4,395,  and 
the  tonnage  of  the  steamers  in  1898  was  27,123. 
Those  figures  appear  on  page  31  of  the  report  ? — 
Yes. 

493.  Do  you  notice  a  similar  enormous  increase 
of  trade,  namely,  in  1890,  when  the  outward 
trade  was  77,520  cwt.,  and  in  1898  the  same  trade 
was  375,480  cwt  ?— Yes. 

494  And  do  you  see  the  homeward  trade 
in  the  same  period  increased  from  260,300  cwt 
to  572,300  cwt  ?— Yes. 

495.  May  we  conclude  that  this  enormous 
increase  ot  trade  is  really  owing  to  the  judicious 
contribution  of  45,000l  a  year  towards  the 
steamers  which  the  British  India  Compan}r  did 
not  think  fit  to  run  ? — ^Yes,  partly. 

496.  This  really  is  the  result,  is  it  not,  of  sub- 
sidising the  German  steamers  ? — It  seems  to  me 
a  legitimate  conclusion  that  the  subsidy  must 
have  helped. 

497.  So  that  that  is  the  result,  is  it  not,  of  the 
German  subsidy ;  and  it  means  presumably,  does 
it  not,  the  natural  diversion  of  the  trade  of  the 
East  Coast  to  Hamburg,  instead  of  its  going  to 
English  ports? — It  would  be  partly  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  increase  of  German  production,  and 
the  pressure  outwards  of  German  manufactures. 

498.  But  apparently  the  increase  in  the  home- 
ward freight  is  even  greater.  The  homeward 
freight  has  doubled  you  see,  has  it  not,  in  eight 
years? — Yes;  no  doubt  German  factories  take 
a  much  larger  amoimt  of  raw  African  pro- 
duce than  tney  did.  German  production  and 
German  wants  would  contribute  to  the  freights 
of  the  steamers.  I  do  not  think  one  can  put  it 
all  down  to  the  subsidy. 

499.  But  if  it  did  not  pay  the  British  India 
Company  to  run  steamers,  presumably  it  paid 
no  one  else  to  run  them  unless  they  were  subsi- 
dised foreign  lines;  and  in  default  of  English 
carriers  the  goods  naturally  went  to  German 
lines,  did  they  not  ? — Yes,  but  during  those  years 
I  conceive  there  came  what  we  may  call  the 
pressure  of  the  German  manufactures,  the  largo 
increase  of  German  wants  in  raw  materials,  and 
their  large  increase  of  production,  for  which  they 
had  to  find  a  market  The  British  India  line,  I 
think,  used  not  to  trade  from  German  ports. 
There  was  the  natural  increase  of  German  pro- 
duction to  be  taken  up  by  some  line. 

500.  Have  you  easy  access  to  the  particulars 
of  the  production  of  our  possessions  on  the  East 
Coast,  so  as  to  see  what  proportion  of  that  produce 
goes  to  Great  Britain  ana  what  to  Germany  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  that  is  given  in  the  Consular 
Reports.  It  is  given  two  years  and  two  years  in 
most  cases,  and  one  could  get  that  out. 

501.  If  you  have  not  got  it  ready,  on  a  future 
occasion  will  you  put  it  in,  in  order  to  show 
what  has  been  the  increase  on  the  coast  and 
where  the  bulk  of  the  trade  has  gone ;  whether 
to  British  ports  or  to  German  ports  ? — Ygs. 

502.  Do  you  speak  for  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
too  ? — No,  I  had  not  that  in  my  mind. 

503.  Do  you  know  anything  at  all  about  it  ? — 
The  whole  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  is  colonial 
or  foreign. 

504   AVhere 
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Chairman. 

604.  Where  it  is  foreign  it  comes  under  your 
department,  does  it  not  ? — ^Yes,  but  I  hear  little 
of  It ;  there  are  British  lines  running  to  the  West 
Coast. 


CJhairman — continued. 


Mr.  W.  F.  Lawrence. 

505.  Of  late,  have  there  not  been  German 
subsidised  lines  which  have  already  diverted  a 
certain  amount  of  West  African  produce  to 
Hamburg  ? — I  do  not  know  that  officially,  but  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  it  would  be  so.  India 
rubber,  no  doubt  tney  want  largely,  and  oil  nuts. 

Colonel  Denny. 

506.  With  ree^rd  to  the  German  demand 
for  raw  material  from  East  Africa,  if  I  read 
you  a  paragraph  from  a  letter  I  have  had 
from  a  very  large  importer  and  exporter, 
perhaps  you  will  tell  me  if  it  is  correct.  He 
says :  "  Ab  regards  the  import  trade  from  East 
African  ports,  before  the  German  direct  steam 
service  was  started,  all  cloves,  ivory,  rubber,  &c., 
destined  for  America,  passed  through  London ; 
this  business  is  now  diverted  to  continental 
ports,  and  not  only  is  the  trade  lost  to  British 
steamers,  but  docks,  wharves,  &c.,  suffer  thereby, 
the  tendency  being  to  establish  a  central  market 
for  these  articles  at  the  continental  ports  instead 
of  in  London  as  formerly,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  think  the  central  market  has  been  changed 
from  London  to  Antwerp  " ;  is  that  within  your 
knowledge  ? — ^Yes,  I  should  say  I  have  noticed 
that  tendency.  The  opening  oi  the  Suez  Canal 
had  a  similar  tendency,  namely,  to  divert  those 
staples  from  London  to  the  continent. 

507.  Of  course,  the  Suez  Canal  was  equally 
open  to  everybody,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

508.  Whereas  this  i§  not,  is  it  ? — No,  but  the 
Suez  Canal  made  the  Mediterranean  ports  acces- 
sible to  the  Eastern  trade  much  more  than  thev 
had  been  before  ;  therefore,  the  continental  ports 
were  beginning  to  look  out  for  direct  and 
immediate  communications,  and  were  ceasing  to 
be  dependent  upon  London. 

509.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  regard  to  East 
Africa,  it  was  not  till  long  after  the  Suez  Canal 
was  opened,  and  not  until  this  German  subsi- 
dised line  actually  began,  that  this  movement 
started,  was  it  ? — That  might  well  be  as  regards 
East  Africa  in  particular. 

CluvirTnan. 

510.  You  say  that  the  Grerman  production 
and  pressure  outwards  of  German  manufactures 
has,  you  think,  very  largely  to  do  with  the 
increasing  German  trade  on  the  East  Africa 
Coast ;  do  you  think  German  trade  has  esta- 
blished a  considerable  footing  there  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

511.  Is  not  that  mainly  due  to  the  direct 
communication  afforded  by  the  German  East 
African  Line  ? — That  is  a  difficult  matter  of 
opinion.  The  subsidies  must  have  contributed, 
but  Germany  for  a  great  many  years  has  had  a 
considerable  trade  to  East  Africa.  The  Hanseatic 
States-had  a  treaty  with  Zanzibar,  concluded,  I 
should  say,  in  the  fifties,  on  account  of  the  in- 
crease of  their  trade  at  that  time. 

512.  Do  you  recollect  (I  do  not  at  this 
moment)  how  long  it   was  that  Zanzibar   was 


imder  direct  German  influence.  I  think  I  can 
tell  you,  when  we  conceded  Heligoland  in  1890, 
was  when  we  got  Zanzibar  ? — But  I  do  not  think 
Zanzibar  ever  was  imder  German  protection  or 
exclusive  influence. 

513.  But  there  was  a  much  greater  influence 
in  &vour  of  German  trade  in  ^mzibar  between 

1885  and  1890  than  there  was  in  any  other  period, 
was  there  not  ? — I  should  not  have  thought  so. 
Germany  had  an  influence  on  parts  of  the  main- 
land coast,  and  abandoned  her  rights  in  favour 
of  Great  Britain. 

514.  When  were  through  bills  of  lading 
established  between  Germany  and  other  ports  ? — 
The  first  time  that  I  ever  heard  about  that  was 
in  the  Conunercial  Department,  at  the  time  of 
the  opening  of  the  Ottoman  Bailway;  it  then 
began  to  make  rather  a  stir. 

515.  What  was  the  date  of  that  roughly  ? — I 
should  not  like  to  hazard  a  guess. 

516.  Could  not  you  tell  the  Committee 
whether  it  was  10  or  20  or  30  years  ago  ? — Say 

1886  or  1886,  something  of  the  sort  I  then 
used  to  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  competition 
of  Austrian  and  German  goods  sent  by  rail  from 
Central  Europe  on  througn  way  bills  to  Constanti- 
nople, with  goods  brought  in  British  ships  bv 
sea.  With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  througt 
service  on  German  trade,  there  is  a  passaee  in  one 


of  Sir  Arthur  Hardinge's  reports,  which  I  think  is 
rather  illuminating.  I  spoke  of  the  pressure,  as 
it  were,  of  (Jerman  manufactures  outwards.  Sir 
Arthur  Hardinge,  writing  in  1897,  says :  "  With 
respect  to  shipments  from  Germany,  it  is  remark- 
able  that  German  traders  succeed  in  selling 
goods  of  German  manufacture  in  these  markets, 
m  some  instances  at  little  more  than  their  cost 
in  Europe.  The  reason  is  that  the  German  line 
of  steamers  is  heavily  subsidised  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  shippers  by  them  are  allowed 
a  rebate  according  to  the  amoimt  of  freight 
which  they  had  given  to  the  company  in  the 
year."  "  Ii  a  large  shipper  finds  that  the  year  is 
likely  to  close  without  nis  having  paid  sufficient 
freight  to  entitle  him  to  rebate,  ne  Avill  go  into 
the  market  and  buy  goods  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  claim  it,  and  be  quite  content  if  he  gets 
his  money  back  on  such  shipments  without 
making  any  profit."  I  believe  that  system  has 
very  widely  spread  in  Germany.  Whether  that  is 
done  by  our  companies  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  1 
have  often  heard  it  mentioned  by  merchants  as 
obtaining  with  the  German  lines. 

517.  Have  you  anything  more  to  tell  the 
Committee  on  the  subject  of  through  bills  of 
lading  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

Colonel  Rojyner. 

518.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  a  good 
many  goods  are  carried  almost  for  nothing  from 
inland  to  shipping  ports  by  Government  rail- 
ways in  Germany  ?  —  I  do  not  know  about 
"almost  nothing  ;  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
the  outwMd  rauway  freights  are  much  lower 
than  the  inward  railway  freights  in  Germany. 

519.  Are  not  there  special  arrangements  made 
with  the  Government  railways  to  carry  goods  of 
that  description  very  much  below  tne  current 
rates  for  otner  goods  inland  ? — Yes. 

520.  Take 
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Colonel  Roiynenr — continued. 

520.  Take  for  instance  Dresden  in  Germanyi 
and  Hamburg  as  an  export  place.  Supposing 
goods  are  ship^d  from  Dresden  to  Hamburg 
with  the  intention  of  exporting  them  to  East 
Africa,  are  not  they  carried  at  a  much  less  rate 
than  goods  carried  from  Dresden  to  Hamburg 
to  be  sold  at  Hamburg  for  consumption  in 
Germany? — I  have  frequently  heard  that  that 
is  the  case ;  I  have  never  heard  it  contradicted. 

521.  Is  that,  in  your  opinion,  also  a  reason 
why  there  is  larger  competition  with  English 
goods  in  foreign  countries  and  in  South  Africa, 
tor  example,  than  we  can  possibly  stand? — I 
have  heard  of  the  fact  and  I  conceive  it  must 
act  as  a  stimulus  to  exportation. 

Mr.  WiUiavi  Redmond. 

522.  What  was  it  exactly  that  the  firm  you 
mentioned,  in  reply  to  a  question  of  Sir  Edward 
Sassoon,  complained  of? — Generally  speaking, 
that  they  found  it  very  hard  to  compete  witn 
subsidised  lines,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  get  a 
subsidy  themselves;  but  it  was  some  time  ago. 

523.  Do  the  Conmiittee  understand  that  that 
is  the  only  complaint  of  this  nature  which 
has  reached  the  Foreign  Office  ? — ^That  is  the 
only  one  which  I  have  in  mind  as  having 
happened  since  1896,  when  I  came  into  the 
African  Department.  I  do  not  now  remember 
any  other. 

524.  Would  you  have  remembered  them  if 
there  had  been  any  ? — I  hope  I  should  have 
remembered  them,  but  I  do  not. 

526.  As  it  is  an  important  .point  you  might 
find  out.  You  could  find  out,  1  suppose,  quite 
easily  ? — Yes. 

Colonel  Denny. 

526.  With  regard  to  through  bills  of  lading, 
have  vou  ever  heard  that  there  is  any  objection 
laisea  by  any  class  of  trader  in  this  country  by 
railwajrs  or  snipowners  to  through  bills  of  lading 
being  issued  here? — I  have  never  heard  of  it, 
but  It  would  hardly  come  mjr  way,  either  in  the 
Commercial  Department  or  in  tne  African  De- 
partment. 

527.  Not  even  supposing  you  were  accounting 
for  a  discrepancy  between  German  goods  and 
British  goods  in  East  Africa  ? — No,  I  have  never 
seen  it  raised. 

Chainrmn. 

528.  You  have  seen,  I  daresay,  the  Blue  Book, 
Commercial  No.  2  (1898),  entitled  "Further 
Reports  by  Her  Majesty's  Representatives  Abroad 
on  Boimties,  on  the  Construction  and  Running  of 
Ships  paid  by  the  State  in  the  coimtries  in  which 
they  reside,  and  Particulars  with  regard  to  the 
Granting  of  Preferential  Railway  Rates  "  ? — No,  I 
have  not.  That  would  not  come  within  my 
official  sphere  now. 

529.  r  find  there  that  virtually  Colonel 
Ropnrr's  quostion  of  just  now  is  answered  on 
pace  54  by  the  preferential  tariff  and  the 
ordinar}  tariff  in  Germany  being  set  out? — 
Just  so. 

530.  But  you  have  no  official  knowledge  of 
of  that,  I  understand  ? — No ;  and  it  woula  not 
come  my  wav  now. 

0.2:1 


Chairman — continued. 

531.  May  I  take  it  that  you  are  disposed  to 
think  in  general  that  Germany,  for  instance,  has 
established  a  better  footing  for  her  trade  in  con- 
sequence of  the  subsidies  which  have  been  given 
by  the  Government  to  her  steamers  in  East 
Africa? — I  can  see  that  that  direct  hne  must 
have  been  of  great  assistance,  and  if  the  direct 
line  could  not  nave  been  established  without  the 
subsidy,  then,  so  far,  it  was  the  subsidy  that 
did  it. 

532.  Now,  I  should  like  to  take  vou  to  the 
next  question,  which  Sir  Henry  Bergne  left 
over  for  the  African  Department  to  answer. 
At  Question  254  I  asked  him  whether  he 
had  any  returns  or  information  which  would 
tell  the  Committee  how  far  British  trade  was 
conveyed  to  the  Transvaal  or  Rhodesia  through 
Delagoa  Bav  or  Beira.  Have  you  any  such 
returns? — Those  would  be  the  returns  of  the 
transit  trade  through  Delagoa  Bay  and  through 
Beira.  I  have  only  those  whicli  could  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  commercial  reports. 

533.  Have  you  any  before  you  ? — Yes.  At 
Beira  the  trade  is  almost  exclusively  the  transit 
trade,  but  it  would  be  more  instructive  if  tho 
information  were  prepared  in  a  table.  For 
instance,  I  see  that  in  1899  the  transit  trade 
through  Beira  was  about  180,000^. ;  that  would 
be  all  to  Rhodesia.  I  could  extract  these  figures 
and  give  you  a  table  of  them  on  Thiu^day.  I 
do  not  think  the  fibres  will  distinguish  between 
the  goods  of  British  and  foreign  origin  in  the 
transit  trade.  The  Portuguese  woula  probably 
class  it  merely  as  transit  and  let  it  go  through. 
The  less  you  worry  a  transit  trade  the  better 
for  it;  you  should  ask  as  few  questions  as 
possible.  We  once  wanted  certain  information 
m  connection  with  sugar  bounties  years  a^o, 
and  the  Belgian  Government  refused  to  inquire 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  stuff  passing  through 
the  country. 

Colonel  Benny. 

534.  I  presume  that  is  what  happened  when 
we  started  our  Merchandise  Marks  Act  ? — Very 
likely. 

Chai/riTian, 

535.  As  regards  German  trade  to  the  Trans- 
vaal, I  should  like  to  read  you  an  extract  from 
the  Blue  Books  which  I  quoted  a  moment  or  two 
ago  as  convenient  for  illustrating  what  I  ask. 
"To  illustrate  the  importance  of  the  German 
export  trade  to  the  Transvaal  riaHaraburg.  tho 
following  figures  may  be  given.  The  exports 
rose  to  7,090,000  marks  (354,500i.)  in  the  year 
1896,  as  compared  with  440,000  marks  (22,000f.> 
in  the  year  1892,  and  5,600,000  marks  (280,000f.) 
in  the  year  1895.  The  principal  articles  exported 
were  muskets  to  the  value  of  1,600,000  marks 
(80,000i.) ;  ammunition  to  the  value  of  1,290,000 
marks  (64,500^.);  cyanide  of  potassium  to  the 
value  of  1,000,000  marks  (50,000f.);  and  ma- 
chinery to  the  value  of  480,000  marks  (24,000i.)." 
I  presume  that  is  correct  ? — I  have  no  doubt. 

536.  I  notice  at  Question  331,  Sir  Henry 
Bergne  was  asked  as  to  tho  duty  of  a  consul  to 
watch  the  trade  of  a  port  and  make  his  report 
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Chairman — continued. 

aocordingly,  and  he  said  as  regards  Lorenzo 
Marques,  which  was  in  question,  that  he  did  not 
know  of  his  own  knowledge  and  he  did  not 
deal  with  that  particular  part  of  the  world  which 
laid  with  the  African  Department  ? — Yes. 

537.  Can  you  tell  us  atx)ut  the  absence  of  any 
consular  report  from  Lorenzo  Marquas  since 
1897  ? — I  think  there  has  been  one  since  then. 
Since  Mr.  Ross  left,  I  think  the  enormous 
amount  of  business  created  for  the  consul  by 
the  war  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  excuse ; 
I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  possible  for 
him  to  draw  up  a  report. 

538.  But  there  was  no  war  in  1898,  was  there  ? 
—No. 

539.  Not  in  1899;  the  11th  of  October  1899 
was  the  day  the  ultimatum  was  dehvered  ? — 
Quite  so,  but  he  would  not  be  able  to  write  the 
report  for  one  year  until  some  time  in  the  next. 
The  report  for  1898  which  I  have  here  is  the 
last. 

Mr.  Norman, 

540.  Was  that  published  in  1899  ?— Yes,  the 
report  must  have  been  written  in  March  1899. 
Then  the  next  report  you  see  could  not  be 
written  until  Marcn  1900,  and  that  was  a  very 
difficult  time. 

Chai/rman, 

641.  In  the  Blue  Book  "  Commercial  No.  2 
(1898)  "  to  which  I  have  referred  once  or  twice, 
there  is  some  information  with  regard  to  the 
German  East  African  tariflffrom  German  stations 
vi&  Hamburg  to  East  African  ports  and 
Johannesburg  and  Pretoria  \ik  Delagoa  Bav. 
That  is  through  bills  of  lading  and  tne  trade 
generally  vi&  Delagoa  Bay.  What  have  you  to 
say  as  to  that  ?  Tne  rates  quoted  in  the  tarifl' 
in  question,  the  completion  of  which  dates  from 
the  15th  October  1897,  are  as  follows :  "  1.  The 
rate  of  carriage  from  place  of  departure  to 
Hamburg.  2.  The  fee  for  imloading  the  con- 
signments at  Hambtng.  3.  Forwarding  charges 
at  Hamburg.  Makingout  the  bills  of  ladmg,ware- 
housingtiUdepartureofthesteamer.  4.  Thefreight 
Irom  Hamburg  to  the  place  or  port  of  destina- 
tion. The  East  African  tariff  contains  also  (ex- 
cept in  a  few  cases)  even  the  landing  charges  at 
the  port  of  destination,  and  also  fixed  rates  for 
the  forwarding  on  from  Delagoa  Bay  to  Pretoria 
jind  Johannesburg  ? " — ^That  is  as  complete  a 
statement  of  through  charges  as  anyone  could 
possibly  have. 

542.  Could  the  Committee  obtain  at  all  the 
amount  of  trade  that  went  through  to  Delagoa 
Bay  by  this  medium  during  the  aifferent  years  ? 

'  — Jno,  I  do  not  think  you  could  obtain  it  by 
nationality  of  carrying  ship;  you  could  only 
obtain  it  by  nationality  of  goods.  It  would  not 
say  by  what  ships  the  goods  were  brought. 

543.  Just  now  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
the  Portuguese  do  not  distinguish  with  regard  to 
nationality  ? — In  regard  to  the  transit  traae  I  do 
not  think  they  do.  In  a  laige  place  Uke  Delagoa 
Bay  they  may,  but  I  doubt  it.     In  any  case  it 
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would  not  show  what  ship  the  goods  were  brought 
in. 

544.  Could  the  Committee  get  any  further 
particulars  about  this  matter,  do  you  think,  from 
the  Consul  General  at  Hamburg? — ^I  do  not 
think  I  have  even  heard  of  any  port  where  the 
statistics  are  so  kept  as  to  show  tne  nationality 
of  the  carrving  ship.  In  olden  times,  when 
duties  varied  according  to  the  carrying  flag,  they 
were  kept,  but  that  has  all  disappear^ 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer, 

545.  The  Committee  were  told  by  Sir  Alfred 
Bateman  and  also  by  Sir  Henry  Bergne,  that  the 
information  as  regards  the  imports  and  exports 
to  Lorenzo  Marques  stopped  in  1897,  but  you  say 
you  have  a  return  for  1898, 1  imderstand  ? — Yes, 
I  have  a  report  from  Lorenzo  Marques  for  the 
year  1898. 

546.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  imports 
and  exports  for  all  the  Kast  African  ports  from 
1897  to  1900,  including  Lorenzo  Marques  ? — No, 
not  Lorenzo  Marques ;  because  we  have  had  no 
trade  report  from  Lorenzo  Marques  since  that 
for  the  year  1898. 

547.  Is  it  possible  to  get  that  from  anybody 
other  than  the  Consul,  ^o,  I  believe,  is  out  of 
the  service  now? — We  have  a  Consul  General 
at  Lorenzo  Marques,  but  he  has  been,  I  am  sure, 
too  busy  to  be  able  to  produce  a  commercial 
report. 

548.  I  mean  for  the  year  1898-99  ?— 1899  he 
has  not  done,  but  1898  has  been  done.  As  soon 
as  anything  like  quiet  returns  to  the  Consulate 
at  Lorenzo  Marques,  I  have  no  doubt  he  will 
write  a  report  for  the  years  that  have  been 
missed. 

549.  Could  we  get  that  in  time  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Committee  ? — Hardly. 

550.  Could  the  Committee  eet  it  as  to  the 
East  African  reports  for  whicn  we  have  no 
information  ? — You  have  Beira  up  to  1900,  pub- 
lished in  June  1901. 

Mr.  NorTnan, 

551.  What  are  the  geographical  limits  of  the 
African  Department  of  the  Foreign  OflSce? — 
The  foreign  relations  of  the  whole  of  Africa, 
excluding  Egypt,  Morocco,  and  Abyssinia, 
including  its  commercial  relations ;  but  1  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  administration  of 
the  African  Protectorates. 

552.  The  commercial  relations  of  the  whole  of 
Africa  ? — The  commercial  relations  of  the  whole 
of  Africa  are  in  the  African  Department. 

553.  Not  the  Colonial  ?— No,  not  the  Colonial 
— the  foreign  commercial  relations  as  &r  as  they 
can  come  into  the  Foreign  Office  at  all. 

554.  Is  there  anything  outside  Africa  in  the 
African  Department  ? — No,  excepting  the  small 
relics  of  slave  trade.  It  is  the  African  and  Slave 
Trade  Department. 

555.  Do  you  see  any  reports  from  the  German 
consuls  as  to  any  of  tnese  East  African  ports  ? — 
No,  I  never  have.     I  am  not  sure  that  the  Ger- 
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Mr.  Norman — oontinued. 

iDAii  Consuls'  reports  are  published— I  do  not 
think  they  are  available  to  the  public. 

566.  Would  you  be  able  to  find  out  and  tell 
the  Committee  whether  that  is  so  or  not  ? — ^Yes ; 
but  I  rather  think  I  saw,  according  to  Sir  Henry 
Bergne's  evidence,  that  they  were  not  available 
to  the  public. 

557.  Are  there  any  American  Consular  reports 
from  that  part  of  the  world,  because  the  Com- 
mittee's attention  has  been  called  to  a  very  ffreat 
increase  in  American  trade  ? — Personally,  I  nave 
not  seen  them. 

563.  Would  it  not  come  within  your  official 
cognisance  ? — No ;  but  if  I  had  time  I  should 
look  into  them. 


ChxiirmcLn. 

559.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  see  whether 
the  German  and  American  Consular  reports  are 
available  or  not,  and  let  the  Committee  know  ? — 
Yes ;  I  expect  to  find,  from  the  few  mentions  I 
have  seen  made  of  it,  that  the  very  large  increase 
in  the  United  States  trade  to  Zanzibar  is  due  to 
piece  goods,  cottons ;  it  is  the  largest  increase  of 
any  trade. 

Colonel  Denny. 

560.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  increase  in  piece 
ffoods  does  not  come  from  America,  so  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  does  it;  it  now 
includes  Canada,  does  it  not ;  is  there  any  dis- 
<iinction  drawn  between  Canada  and  the  united 
States  ? — They  put  it  down  as  '  America  " ;  it 
is  a  bad  headmg. 

561.  It  is  not  really  American,  is  it  ? — No,  it  is 
A  wrong  heading.  It  should  be  the  United 
States,  British  North  America,  Mexico, 
Guatemala,  &c. 

562.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  until  recently  it  was 
an  American  export,  was  it  not,  but  it  is  now 
purely  Canadian ;  who  is  responsible  for  the 
classification  ? — In  Zanzibar  the  Zanzibar  admi- 
ninistration. 

563.  Is  it  they  who  have  classified  this  as 
American  ? — ^Yes,  in  Zanzibar. 


Mr.  Duke, 

664.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  United 
States  is  represented  by  a  Consul  General  at 
Lorenzo  Marques  ? — By  a  Consul,  I  think ;  not  a 
Consul  Grenem. 

605.  Is  it  the  practice  of  the  United  States 
Foreign  Office  to  receive  annual  reports  from 
their  Consuls  ? — ^Yes. 

566.  I  see  that  in  the  answer  to  Question  262 
Sir  Henry  Bergne  said  that  there  was  a  report 
from  our  Consul  "  I  think "  he  says,  "  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  but  for  two  years  past  the 
trade  has  been  so  dislocated  there  that  the 
figures  were  not  worth  putting  in."  Would  it  be 
possible  to  obtain  from  any  quarter  the  report 
which  the  United  States  Consul,  who  probably 
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has  not  been  so  oppressed  by  reason  of  the  war, 
has  made  to  the  Foreign  Omce  at  Washington  ? 
— If  it  has  been  issued  it  certainly  is  in  London.^ 

667.  Will  you  get  it,  if  you  can,  for  the  Com- 
mittee ? — Yes. 

568.  If  you  cannot  get  it  for  1899, 1  think  the  " 
Committee  would  like  the  report  even  for  189b, 
so  as  to  bring  the  information  as  to  Lorenzo 
Marques  a  little  up  to  date  ? — There  is  a  report 
for  uie  year  1898  which  seems  to  me  as  full  as 
any  we  get,  except  with  regard  to  shipping :  it 
does  not  give  the  tonnage  of  the  Delagoa  Bay 
shipping  for  1898  which  it  ought  to  give. 

569.  Perhaps  we  might  get  those  particulars 
bom  the  United  States  Consular  reports  if  they 
are  published  for  1898-9,  and  possibly  last  year, 
mignt  we  not  ? — I  will  see. 

Sir  Edward  Bassoon. 

670.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  whether 
there  are  any  other  goods  besides  cotton  goods 
that  are  sent  in  any  volume  to  Zanzibar  and  the 
East  Coast  of  Africa  from  America  ? — ^Certainly ; 
— ^kerosene  is  sent  in  large  quantities. 

571.  What  route  do  their  steamers  follow  ?— 
I  have  tried  to  find  out  how  this  trade  goes,  and 
I  think  it  goes  to  Hamburc  and  then  on.  I 
think  the  transhipment  takes  place  at  Ham- 
burg. 

672.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  what 
retiun  cargoes  these  steamers  Dring,  destined 
for  the  United  States?— No,  I  have  not.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  small  amount  of  cloves  and 
ivory,  but  that  is  not  bulky. 

m 

Chjairmaii. 

673.  With  regard  to  the  report  of  1898,  refer- 
ring to  Lorenzo  Marques,  is  there  anything 
special  in  it  which  you  think  ought  to  be 
broujght  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee  in  con- 
nection with  this  inquiry  ? — No.  I  see  I  have 
marked  no  pages  in  it. 

674.  Does  it  give  any  increase  in  the  American 
or  German  trade  as  compared  with  former 
years  ? — That  will  be  seen  from  the  table  I  shall 
prepare.  You  see,  I  shall  have  to  compare  all 
these  different  reports. 

676.  At  Question  338,  Sir  Henry  Bergne  told 
the  Committee  that  with  regard  to  the  reports 
from  Zanzibar,  the  details  of  the  American  trade 
with  Zanzibar  which  were  asked  for  were  avail- 
able and  were  extracted  from  the  Consular 
reports.  He  savs  further,  that  he  would  see 
those,  and  the  head  of  the  African  Department 
would  edit  them  for  political  matters.  I  gather 
from  what  he  says,  tnat  they  are  available,  but 
he  does  not  quite  say  so  in  so  many  words. 
What  do  you  say  ? — The  Zanzibar  reports  merely 
give  the  total  of  the  American  trade ;  they  do 
not  give  details  of  it,  but  in  nearly  all  the  earlier 
reports  there  is  a  mention  of  the  large  incroase  in 
piece  goods.  I  think  we  shall  find  that  the 
mcrease  in  the  so-called  American  trade  is  i^i 
piece  goods. 
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576.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  a  little  more  the  United  States  have  risen  from  56,17(M.  to 

about  this  on  Thursday  ? — Yes,  I  will  try  and  69,533i.    That  is  a  large  increase  for  such  an 

put  these  things  in  a  table.    I  see  in  the  Zanzibar  item  as  piece  goods, 
report  for  1899  it  is  stated  that  piece  goods  from 
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Mb.  EVELYN  CECIL  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  H.  Farnall,  C.B.,  recalled ;  and  further  Examined 


Chavrman, 

577.  You  told  the  Committee  that  you  would 
be  able  to  give  them  more  ^)ecifLC  information 
about  the  American  trade  of  Zanzibar.  Are  you 
able  to  do  that  now? — I  have  looked  up  the 
American  reports  and  any  information  I  can  get, 
and  I  find  I  cannot  practically  add  anything  to 
what  Sir  Henry  Bergne  said  in  answer  to 
Question  378.  The  bulk  of  trade  entered  as 
American,  and  the  increase  in  the  trade  entered 
as  American  is  in  cottons  (piece  goods)  and 
petroleum. 

578.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  anything 
more  about  the  nationality  of  the  ships  ? — No, 
the  carrying  flag  is  in  no  case  stated. 

Mr.  W,  F.  Lawrence. 

579.  Have  you  been  able  to  ascertain  the  bulk 
of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  British  posses- 
sions on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  ? — I  have  pre- 
pared a  table  of  the  exports,  but  Zanzibar  is  the 
only  place  where  the  exports  are  sufficient  in 
value  to  make  it  worth  while  to  separate  them 
according  to  the  coimtries  of  destination.  I  think 
it  is  very  difficult  to  deduce  anything  from  it. 

580.  l)oes  it  ^ide  the  Committee  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  exports  went  ? — No,  I 
cannot  say  that  I  can  make  any  useful  deduction 
from  it. 

581.  Is  there  anything  about  the  imports 
coming  into  Zanzibar? — -The  imports  I  tnink 
you  have  already  had  rather  fully  n-om  Sir  Alfred 
Bateman  and  Sir  Henry  Bergne,  but  they  did 
not  touch  the  exports. 

582.  So  that  practically  you  cannot  tell  the 
direction  of  trade  on  the  Elast  Coast  of  Africa, 
can  you  ? — You  hai^  the  statistics  of  where  it  is 
eoing,  but  the  question  of  deductions  to  be  drawn 
mm.  the  figures  is  another  matter. 


Mr.  TT.  F,  Lawrence — continued. 

583.  If  the  bulk  went  to  Hamburg,  would 
not  you  conclude  that  the  bulk  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Germans  ? — The  bulk  of  the  exports  does 
not  go  to  Germany ;  the  bulk  comes  to  this 
country. 

584.  What  do  the  figures  in  this  table  repre- 
sent?— ^They  are  the  exports  from  Zanzibar 
only.  From  the  other  ports  the  figures  are  so 
small  in  value  that  the  countries  of  destination 
are  not  given.  Those  values  would  no  doubt  be 
subject  to  a  certain  amount  of  variation  and 
correction,  according  to  the  value  taken  for  the 
rupee.  The  imports  would  generally  be  stated 
in  ffold  currency,  but  the  exports  are  valued 
locally  in  rupees. 

585.  Can  one  obtain  the  Quantities  ?  I  grant 
you  value  is  very  uncertain,  but  the  tonnage  of 
goods  would  be  a  fetir  indication,  would  it  not, 
of  the  amount  ?  Do  not  the  Consular  Reports 
up  and  down  the  coast  set  out  the  tonnage  ? — 
Tney  sometimes  give  the  weights  of  the  goods 
exported. 

586.  The  reports  from  Chinde  and  Beira,  if 
they  are  lookea  through,  give  that  information, 
do  they  not  ?— The  exports  from  those  places 
are  very  small.  The  quantities  are  not  given 
according  to  the  countnes  of  destination. 

Sir  Edward  Sasaoon. 

587.  Do  the  Committee  understand  you  to 
say  that  the  United  States  have  no  direct  line 
of  steamers  to  Zanzibar  and  the  East  Coast  of 
Africa  ? — I  have  never  heard  of  a  direct  line. 

588.  According  to  your  knowledge  the  bulk  of 
the  United  States  goods  is  sent  to  Hamburg  to 
be  transhipped,  is  it  ?  —That  is  the  result  of  what 
information  I  can  get. 

58::).  Have 
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Mr.  Nuasey, 

589.  Have  the  Germans  a  direct  line  to 
Zanzibar  ? — ^Yes. 

690.  And  France  ?— Yes. 

591.  Are  they  both  subsidised  ? — ^Yes. 

592.  With  regard  to  the  value  of  the  volume 
of  trade  to  Germany  and  to  France  in  the  yeara 
1899  and  1894,  it  is  practically  stationary;  if 
there  is  anything  there  is  a  slight  falling  oiF,  is 
there  not  ? — ^Yes. 

593.  And  the  British  trade  has  slightly  in- 
creased from  116,000^  to  167,000Z.— Yes. 

594.  Therefore  if  these  figures  proved  any- 
thing, would  it  be  right  to  say  that  we  may  draw 
the  mference  that  in  spite  of  the  subsidies  to 
the  French  and  German  Unes  we  have  fully 
maintained  our  ground  there  ? — I  think  you 
may  &irly  say  that. 

CluLvnrian, 

595.  That  is  strictly  as  regards  imports  into 
Zanzibar,  is  it  not? — And  exports.  Our  im- 
ports into  Zanzibar  have  increased  on  the 
whole. 

596.  But  not  proportionately  with  the  Conti- 
nental imports,  nave  they  ? — 1  was  surprised  to 
see  so  sm£tll  a  difference.  I  should  have  thought 
the  direct  lines  would  have  had  a  larger  influence 
on  trade  than  they  appear  to  have  had. 

Colonel  Denny. 

597.  Do  your  figures  refer  only  to  Zanzibar  ? 
—  Only  to  Zanzibar.  The  exports  from 
Mombasa  are  very  small.  The  East  African 
exports  are  generally  very  snutll  the  whole  way 
down  to  Natal. 

Mr.  WiUmm  Rednumd, 

598.  The  last  time  you  were  here  you  said 
you  would  be  kind  enough  to  find  out  whether 
any  other  firm  had  complained  to  the  Foreign 
Office  besides  Messrs.  Rennie  with  regard  to 
subsidised  ships.  Have  you  found  any  other  ? — 
No,  the  letter  of  Messrs.  Kennie  is  the  only  letter 
which  deals  generally  with  the  question.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  with 
rerard  to  the  Mail  Service,  but  it  is  rather  on  a 
different  footing.  We  have  been  speaking  here 
of  the  German  and  other  lines  as  subsidised 
generally  for  the  assistance  of  trade  rather  than 
as  mail  steamers.  Therefore  those  other  com- 
munications which  are  rather  voluminous,  and  a 
continuous  correspondence,  in  fact,  are  not  quite 
in  the  same  chapter. 

599.  Does  that  correspondence  deal  with  the 
question  of  subsidies  tor  the  mail  service? — 
Yes. 

600.  Would  it  not  bear  at  all  on  this  inquiry  ? 
— I  cannot  say  that  it  bears  very  directly  upon 
it,  because  I  think  the  Committee  has  not  been 
considering  the  Continental  lines  as  subsidised 
for  the  carriage  of  mails,  but  rather  as  subsidised 
for  the  assistance  of  trade  generally. 

601.. The  object  of  the  Committee  really  was 
to  inquire  into  subsidies  generally,  including  sub- 
sidies for  mail  services.  In  view  of  that,  would 
the  correspondence  of  which  you  speak  in  refer- 
ence to  mail  services  subsidies  be  material  ? — It 
turns,  one  may  say,  exclusively  on  the  question 
of  the  carriage  of  mails.  I  spoke  of  Messrs. 
Rennie's  correspondence  because  that  went 
beyond  it. 


Mr.  WiUiam  Redmond — continued. 

602.  And  Messrs.  Bennie  are  the  only  people 
who  have  communicated  to  you  at  all  m  refer- 
ence to  trade,  are  they  ? — One  might  say  that.  1 
do  not  say  that  some  of  the  great  navi- 
gation companies  who  have  written  a1)out  a 
mail  service  may  not  have  incidentallv  remarked 
that  a  direct  line  would  be  beneficial  for  trade^ 
but  the  main  object  of  the  correspondence  has 
been  with  regard  to  postal  communication. 

603.  You  said,  1  understand,  that  you  were 
surprised  at  the  small  effect  on  trade,  generally 
speaking,  of  the  district  German  lines  ? — Yes,  I 
snould  nave  expected  a  more  visible  effect.  * 

604.  Do  you  still  adhere  to  the  opinion  which 
you  have  expressed  that  the  increase  in  German 
trade  is  more  the  result  of  the  ^neral  output  of 
Grerman  goods  than  to  the  direct  subsidise 
lines  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  meant  to  say  that 
it  was  due  more  to  that,  but  I  think  one  cannot 
attribute  the  increase  in  German  trade  to  the 
subsidies  only. 

605.  But  you  still  adhere,  do  you  not,  to  the 
opinion  which  you  expressed  that  the  pressure 
outward  of  goods  of  German  manufacture  has  a 
very  great  deal  tiO  do  with  the  increase  of 
German  trade  to  these  various  ports  ? — Yes. 

Sir  Charle8  Cayzer, 

606.  Do  you  think  that  those  German  ships 
would  have  been  able  to  run  and  to  carry  the 
Grerman  trade  without  the  subsidies?  —  That 
is  a  matter  on  which  I  could  not  form  an 
opinion.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  much  calcula- 
tion and  great  technical  knowledge.  I  have 
heard  a  man  very  skilled  in  navigation  sav  that 
he  thought  it  very  difficult  to  accoimt  for  the 
earnings  of  the  German  line,  even  taking  into 
consideration  the  subsidy  they  got.  He  thought 
evidently  that  they  managed,  very  well.  Their 
freight  and  their  subsidy  together,  he  thought, 
seemed  hardly  to  account  for  their  earnings. 

607.  Do  you  mean  that  the  ships  were  more 
economically  worked  than  British  ships?— 1 
could  not  go  beyond  what  he  told  me. 

608.  Was  your  informant  an  expert  ? — ^Yes.  It 
made  an  impression  on  me  at  the  time,  but  I 
forget  to  which  of  the  great  companies  he  be- 
longed. 

609.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  the  amount 
of  the  subsidy  applicable  to  each  voyage.  It 
commenced  at  45,000Z.,  and  has  now  gone  up  to 
65,000i,  I  think.  Do  you  know  the  number  of 
voyages  they  run  for  tnat  subsidy,  and  what  is 
the  amoimt  for  each  round  voyage  ? — No,  but  I 
think  that  could  be  ascertained. 

610.  Can  you  tell  me  offhand  whether  it 
would  pay  the  coal  bill  for  the  round  voyage  ?— 
No,  I  have  not  enough  technical  knowledge  to 
answer  that  question. 

611.  Presuming  that  it  would  pay  the  coal 
bill  for  the  voyage,  it  would  show,  would  it  not, 
how  economically  a  ship  is  worked  ? — ^Yes. 

Ghaif'man. 

612.  In  reference  to  what  you  said  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Redmond  just  now,  I  think  I  ought  to 
read  question  531  in  which  I  asked  you,  "  May  I 
take  it  that  you  are  disposed  to  think  in  general 
that  Germany,  for  instance,  has  established  a 
better  footing  for  her  trade  in  consequence  of 
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CAatrman— continued. 

the  subsidies  which  have  been  given  by  the 
Govemment  to  her  steamers  in  East  Anrica? " 
and  you  answered  "  I  conceive  that  that  direct 
line  must  have  been  of  great  assistance,  and  if 
the  direct  line  could  not  have  been  established 
without  the  subsidy,  then,  so  far,  it  was  the  sub- 
sidy that  did  it."  I)o  you  adhere  to  that  ? — Yes, 
I  adhere  to  that. 

613.  With  regard  to  Uganda  Railway  material, 
do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? — No,  I  am 
afraid  I  know  very  little  about  that. 

613.*  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  much 
longer  that  material  is  likely  to  be  shipped  out 
to  Mombasa  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

614.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  likely  to 
continue  for  12  months,  or  for  how  long  ? — No. 
I  should  think  certainly  for  12  months,  but  it  is 
not  within  my  official  cognisance.  There  is  a 
good  bit  of  the  railway  not  finished. 

614.*  How  much  railway  is  still  unfinished  ? — 
I  could  not  say.     It  is  a  good  bit. 

615.  As  regards  all  that  part  of  the  world,  do 
you  think,  quite  apart  from  the  advantages  to 
trade,  that  tnere  are  advantages  which  accrue  to 
British  prestige  among  the  native  traders  if 
British  hues  are  in  direct  communication  with 
that  coast.  Can  you  give  the  Committee 
any  opinion  about  that  ? — No,  I  have  never  been 
out  there,  and  I  have  never  heard  our  officials 
express  an  opinion  one  way  or  another. 

613*.  Do  you  know  anything  about  an  afiair 
which  occurred  quite  recently  with  regard  to  the 
shipping  of  Abyssinians,  via  Aden  to  Beira  and 
Rhodesia  ? — ^Yes. 

616.  They  were  transhipped  at  Aden  and  car- 
ried on  a  Grerman  steamer,  and  there  was  some 
disturbance  on  their  arrival  at  Beira  in  conse- 
quence, was  there  not  ? — ^Yes. 

617.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  exact 
iacts.  How  many  Abyssinians  were  there  ? — 
Somewhere  about  200.  It  was  rather  an  ex- 
perimental shipment  of  labour,  and  according  to 
the  accounts  which  we  recived  both  from  the 
Consul  and  the  Portuguese  officials  via  Lisbon, 
the  sailors  and  a  stoker  amused  themselves  by 
telling  these  men  that  they  would  certainly  be 
sold  into  slavery ;  they  frightened  them  so  that 
when  the  ship  got  to  Beira,  the  Somalis  and 
Abyssinians  refused  to  land. 

618.  Were  they  going  for  mining  ptuposes  to 
Rhodesia? — Yes.  The  police  had  to  be  called 
in,  and  when  they  saw  che  police  coming  on 
board  they  got  more  frightened  than  ever  and 
began  to  defend  themselves  with  knives  and 
sticks.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  wounding,  and 
some  of  the  Somalis  jumped  into  the  sea,  but 
they  were  all  rescued.  They  were  finally  got  off 
the  ship  and  lodged  in  the  gaoL  The  next  day 
the  great  majority  of  them  went  up  to  Rhodesia 
bv  train,  but  some  absolutely  refrised  to  go. 
lliey  had  offered  to  them  what  were  good 
wages  by  the  Mozambiijue  Company,  and  they 
remained  at  Beira,  workmg  for  the  Mozambique 


619.  There  was  a  certain  amount  of  bloodshed 
in  consequence,  was  there  ? — ^Yes ;  but  no  lives 
were  lost.  A  great  deal  was  made  of  it  by  the 
Press,  but,  according  to  the  Consul,  it  was 
greatly  exaggerated. 


Chairman — coutiuued. 

620.  Without  attaching  undue  importance  to 
this  event,  therefore,  is  it  at  the  same  time  true 
to  say  that,  had  it  not  been  necessary  to  carry 
these  Abyssinians  by  a  foreign  steamer,  this  dis- 
turbance probably  would  not  have  occurred  ? — I 
hope  the  British  sailors  would  not  have  tried 
such  a  very  stupid  joke. 

Colonel  Denny, 

621.  Was  there  any  claim  made  against  the 
Germans  in  consequence  ?-I  have  never  heard 
of  any. 

Sir  Edward  Sasaoon, 

622.  Do  you  know  by  what  route  and  by  what 
method  the  Netherlanas  trade  is  carried  to  East 
Africa.  According  to  the  table  which  you  have 
just  presented  to  the  Committee  the  Netherlands 
trade  has  gone  up  with  a  bound  from  1888 
to  1899?  —  I  have  no  doubt  it  goes  by  the 
German  East  Africa  line.  I  do  not  thinlt  one 
must  assume  that  all  those  goods  are  Nether- 
lands produce,  they  would  be  goods  shipped  jfrom 
Rotterdam — much  of  it  woidd  be  German. 
Much  of  the  trade  of  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam  is 
reaUy  German. 

623.  But  these  are  exports  from  Zanzibar  to 
the  Netherlands,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  and  much 
of  that  varies  from  Antwerp  to  Rotterdam.  The 
consular  reports  often  notice  that  a  large  and 
sudden  increase  in  Belgian  trade  is  fictitious. 
It  seems  that  the  goods  tnat  had  previously  gone 
by  Rotterdam  had  been  sent  via  Antwerp. 

624.  Then  I  also  notice  that  the  export  trade 
to  Germany  has  not  increased,  has  it,  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  in  spite  of  the  very  substan- 
tial subsidv  ? — No,  but  it  has  increased. 

625.  From  £58,000  in  1894  to  £65,000  in 
1899  ?— Yes. 

626.  Would  the  fetct  that  you  have  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  Committee  that  some  of  the 
export  trade  tabulated  as  going  to  the  Nether- 
lands belongs  to  Germany  account  for  tlwt  ? — 
Certainly. 

Mr.  Nnaaey. 

627.  Would  that  trade  have  the  benefit  of  a 
direct  line  to  the  Netherlands,  or  would  the 
ffoods  have  to  be  transhipped  ? — They  would 
nave  the  benefit  of  the  direct  line,  but  my 
point  is  that  a  lar^e  {)art  of  that  stuff  is 
merely  German  eooas  shipped  via  Rotterdam ; 
they  come  from  Rotterdam,  and  are  entered  in 
the  port  of  destination  as  Netherlands  trade. 
You  must  not  put  too  much  reliance  on  the 
words  "  Netherlands  trade." 

Mr.  Price, 

628.  And  they  would  be  carried  on  the  subsi- 
dised line,  woula  they  ? — Yes,  and  they  would 
get  the  benefit  of  the  German  through  tariffs.  If 
you  wish  to  get  a  clearer  idea  of  the  United 
fcngdom  and  other  trades,  I  think  it  would  be 
better  to  add  German,  Netherlands,  and  Belgian 
together. 

Sir  Edward  Sassoon. 

629.  Are  you  aware  that  the  apparent 
diminutioii  in  British  exports  from  167,0002.  in 
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Sir  Edward  Bassoon — continued. 

1894  toll6,000i.  in  1899  is  really  greater  than 
it  looks  on  account  of  the  variation  m  exchange  ? 
— I  think  that  is  possible. 

630.  If  you  took  the  Rupee  in  1899  at  the 
Exchange  prevailing  in  1894  you  would  not  have 
the  116,000^.,  whicn  is  represented  ULon  this 
table,  would  you  ? — That  is  quite  possible. 

631.  And  that  would  be  nearer  100,000i.  than 
116,000f.?— Yes,  It  might  be. 

Colonel  Dewy, 

632.  In  the  event  of  any  proposal  being  made 
for  a  subsidy  to  any  British  line  for  Africa,  I  pre- 
sume that  would  be  referred  to  you  for  an 
opinion,  would  it  not  ? — 1  think  I  should  see  the 
papers. 

63.^.  I  asked  Sir  Henry  Bergne  if  he  were  con- 
sulted in  regard  to  any  request  for  a  subsidy  or 
any  corresponding  advantage  with  regard  to  a 
subsidy,  say  as  to  Uganda,  and  he  said  it 
would  come  under  the  African  Department  ? — 
Yes. 

634.  Does  it  come  under  your  knowledge  that 
serious  proposals  were  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  line  to  Uganda  within  the  last  three 
years  ? — A  line  for  tne  purposes  of  the  Uganda 
trade  do  you  mean  ? 

635.  For  a  regular  monthly  sailing  from  this 
country  ? — I  think  1  saw  those  paj^ers,  but  they 
were  mainly  dealt  with  by  the  Uganda  Railway 
authorities  1  believe. 

636.  So  that  it  was  assumed,  was  it,  that  it 
was  a  trade  entirely  for  the  Uganda  Eailway  and 
was  not  considered  of  suflScient  importance  for 
other  trade? — I  should  not  like  to  say  for 
certain  that  I  saw  the  papers. 

637.  Did  you  give  any  opinion  on  the  subject 
as  to  the  proposal  being  oi  any  value  or  not  ? — 
I  do  not  remember.  I  think  its  value  is  rather 
obvious.  As  head  of  the  African  Department  I 
should  be  rather  glad  to  have  it. 

638.  ^'ou  did  not  give  an  adverse  opinion  with 
regard  to  it,  did  you  ? — Certainly  not. 

639.  I  see  on  page  36  of  Commercial  No.  4, 
1901,  it  says:  '*Tne  figures  in  the  preceding 
table  show  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  year 
1896,  a  steady  increase  has  taken  place  in  the 
volume  of  the  outward  and  homeward  traflBc  of 
the  East  Africa  Line ;  and  that  this  company 
has,  at  the  same  time,  been  ^adually  increasing 
the  number  of  its  steamers  m  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  extension  of  trade  between 
Germany  and  East  Africa."  So  that  the  com- 
piler of  Commercial  No.  4  appears  to  hold  the 
view  that  the  trade  has  very  largely  increased, 
does  he  not  ? — Evidently ;  and  that  the  line  had 
to  increase  their  carrying  capacity  to  meet  the 
increased  trade. 

640.  The  argument  from  that,  I  suppose, 
would  be  that  the  increase  of  the  trade  had 
something  to  do  with  the  increase  in  the 
tonnage  of  the  Line  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that 
passage,  but  I  think  it  supports  my  view. 

Sir  Edgar  Vincent, 

641.  You  appear  to  draw  a  very  clear  distinc- 
tion between  postal  subsidies  and  commercial 
snbsidies.     Is  not  the  efiect  of  a  postal  subsidy 


Sir  Edgar  Vincent — continued. 

practically  the  same  as   that  of  a  commercial 
subsidy  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  it  often  is. 

642.  In  considering  the  question  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  Committee  ought  to  consider  the 
two  as  practically  equivalent  in  their  effect, 
ought  they  not  ? — ^The  postal  subsidies  which 
we  pay  on  the  East  African  coast  are  very 
small  compared  to  the  commercial  subsidies 
received  by  the  Continental  lines. 

643.  Quite  so ;  but  the  postal  subsidies  which 
we  do  pay  have  precisely  the  same  eflect  as 
commercial  subsidies  paid  by  foreign  countries, 
have  they  not? — ^Yes,  in  proportion  to  their 
amount.  It  is  possible,  for  instance,  that  if  we  had 
not  given  a  postal  subsidy  to  the  British  India 
Une,  we  should  not  even  have  had  the  British 
communication  between  Aden  and  Zanzibar. 
Although  it  is  primarily  paid  for  the  carriage  of 
the  mails,  it  may  be  that  it  is  just  enough  to 
induce  the  Company  to  run  steamers  which  also 
carry  cargo. 

Mr.  Norman. 

G44.  The  same  thing,  of  course,  would  apply 
to  the  remission  of  light  dues,  would  it  not^ 
No  matter  from  what  source  a  steamship 
Company  gets  money  or  by  what  means,  it  is 
excused  from  paying  money ;  it  has  that  eflect, 
has  it  not? — Undoubtedly. 

645.  So  that  it  does  not  matter  from  what 
source  it  comes,  does  it  ? — No,  the  subsidy  may 
be  negative  or  positive. 

Sir  Charles  Cazyer, 

646.  Referring  to  the  question  the  Chairman 
asked  you,  can  you  tell  the  Committee  if  any  of 
the  railway  material  for  the  Uganda  RailVay 
shipped  to  Mombasa  has  been  sent  out  in  forei^ 
bottoms  ? — No  foreign  ship  has  I  am  told  ever 
been  bartered  to  take  it,  but  small  portions  may. 
of  couij-e,  have  Iccn  sent  at  some  time,  via 
Antwerp  for  instance,  in  an  East  African  ship. 

647.  May  I  take  it  that  some  portion  of  this 
railwav  material  has  been  sent  by  the  GermaD 
East  African  Line  ? — I  have  not  information  that 
any  has  been,  but  it  was  thought  possible 
that  small  amounts  must  almost  necessarily 
have  been  merely  handed  to  a  shipmng 
agent  to  send  out  in  whatever  way  he  best 
could. 

648.  Could  you  give  me  a  return  of  the  ships  { 
— 1  could  ask  if  one  could  be  made,  but  I 
should  think  it  would  be  very  diflScultto  find  by 
what  ship  any  small  parcel  went — almost  im- 
possible. 

649.  Would  not  the  return  be  in  the  Govern- 
ment department  which  forwarded  the  materials? 
— Not  if  it  was  a  small  parcel :  it  would  probably 
be  handed  to  some  forwarding  agent,  who  would 
send  it  by  any  ship  he  liked. 

650.  Coula  you  inquire  of  the  forwarding 
agents  ? — I  will  inquire  about  the  matter 

651.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  how  the 
tonnage  is  procured  for  this  railway  material  that 
is  now  going  forward  to  the  Uganda  Railway  for 
Momba^Ei  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  the  method ;  that 
does  not  come  within  my  province. 

652.  Is  it  not  advertised  by  the  Government 
broker  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  at  all. 

653.  Can  you  let  the  Committee  know  who 
would  know  ? — ^Yes,  I  could  ascertam. 

654.  Would 
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Colonel  Denny. 

664.  Would  not  the  Crown  Agents  know  ? — 
I  should  think  for  certain  they  would  know. 

Sir  Chcurles  Cayzer. 

655.  I  am  informed  that  this  railway  material 
is  advertised  by  Government  brokers  in  order  to 
get  the  cheapest  rate,  and  even  if  a  German  ship 
IS  cheaper  than  a  British  ship  the  German  ship 
would  get  the  preference.  Have  you  any  know- 
ledge of  that  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

656.  The  result  of  shipping  this  rauway  material 
in  an  English  bottom  might  have  b^en  to  have 
kept  the  line  that  was  running  to  Mombasa  run- 
ning, had  tfie  offer  of  that  Ime  been  accepted, 
mignt  it  not? — I  have  no  knowledge  on  that 
pomt  at  all,  nor  could  I  form  an  opinion. 

ChairTnan, 

657.  As  regards  the  Uganda  Railway  materials, 
do  I  understand  that  they  were  only  very  small 
parcels  that  were  sent  by  foreign  ships  ? — The 
man  whom  I  asked  about  the  matter  said  a 
foreign  ship  had  never  been  chartered  for  the 
carriage  of  material,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that 
very  small  parcels  of  goods  which  have  been 
sent  out  quite  independently  of  the  whole  ship- 
loads must  sometimes  have  gone  by  a  foreign 
ship.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  positive  infor- 
mation to  that  effect. 

658.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  they  were 
very  insignificant  amounts  ? — He  was  certainly 
referring  to  very  insignificant  amoimts. 

659.  You  said  at  Question  467,  on  being  asked 
"  Was  any  material  tor  the  Uganda  Railway  sent 
out  in  foreign  ships  ? "  that  you  did  not  know  it 
was  so  oflScially,  but  that  practically  it  was  not 
so.  You  think  that  is  slightly  in  need  of  qualifi- 
cation, do  you  ? — Yes,  sliditly  in  need  of  (jualifi- 
cation  as  to  small  miscellaneous  parcels,  just  in 
the  same  way  as,  although  the  bag  with  official 
despatches  goes  to  Zanzibar  by  the  British  India 
Line,  one  may  sometimes  post  a  letter  in  such  a 
way  that  it  goes  by  the  German  line. 

660.  With  regard  to  the  buying  up  of  British 
lines  of  steamers   by  foreign    subsidised  com- 

ranies,  does  that  come  under  your  notice  ? — No, 
have  never  heard  of  anything  of  the  sort  hap- 
pening in  the  African  trade. 

661.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  aOTee- 
ment  between  the  Union  Castle  Line  and  the 
German  line  as  to  what  port  shall  or  shall  not 
be  called  at? — I  have  heard  from  a  good 
many  sources  that  there  used  to  be  such  an  ar- 
rangement, but  I  have  always  understood  that  it 
had  now  come  to  an  end.  I  have  no  official 
knowledge ;  it  is  only  what  I  have  heard  men 
say. 

662.  Do  you  believe  it  has  only  come  to  an 
end  since  the  Germans  have  circumnavigated 
Africa  ? — Yes.  They  began  the  circumnaviga- 
tion on  the  old  arrangement  terminating,  but  I 
have  no  official  knowledge  that  any  such  arrange- 
ment ever  existed ;  it  has  been  commonly  said 
that  it  existed. 

663.  That  would  be  a  reason  why  there  is  no 
direct  communication  existing  between  this 
country  and  Zanzibar,  would  it  not  ? — It  might 
be  so. 

664.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  wish  to 
lay  before  the  Committee    which    you    think 

028. 


Chairman — continued. 

material  to  their  inquiry  ? — No.  I  was  asked  a 
few  questions  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee with  regard  to  which  I  can  give  some 
information.  I  was  asked  what  was  the  amount 
of  transit  through  Beira  and  Lorenzo  Maraues. 
I  have  taken  that  out.  I  cannot  say  that  tner© 
is  much  to  be  deduced  from  it,  but  there  is  the 
table.  The  details  showing  the  origin  of  the 
transit  trade  are  only  available  for  one  j^ear. 

665.  Unless  it  can  be  made  comparative  it  is 
not  of  very  much  value,  is  it  ? — No.  If  you  cut 
out  the  table  you  have  the  comparative  state- 
ments of  the  total  transit,  but  not  giving  the 
countries  of  origin.  I  was  then  asked  whether  I 
could  find  the  Delagoa  Bay  tonnage  for  1899  and 
1898,  which  was  not  given  by  our  Consul.  The 
United  States  Consul  in  his  report  for  that  year 
says  that  the  tonnage  statistics  have  not  been 
published,  so  that  the  information  is  not  avails 
able. 

Sir  Charles   Cayzer. 

666.  At  question  547  you  say  that  "the 
Consul-General  has  been  too  busy  to  produce  a 
commercial  report,"  and  at  question  548  you  say 
that  "when  anything  like  quiet  returns  to 
Lorenzo  Marques,  you  have  no  doubt  he  will 
write  reports  for  the  years  which  have  been 
missed."  May  I  ask  whether  the  Foreign  Office 
will  communicate  with  him  and  get  these 
reports  as  early  as  possible  ? — We  will. 

667.  Would  you  telegraph  ?— I  do  not  think 
he  has  the  leisure  at  the  present  moment  to 
begin  even. 

668.  Could  he  not  employ  an  extra  clerk  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  is  a  thing  on  which  he  could 
employ  a  clerk.  A  Consul  ought  to  do  that 
himself 

Mr.  Cust, 

669.  Mav  I  ask  what  he  does.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  staying  at  Lorenzo  Marques  in  1896 
and  he  had  plenty  of  time  ?— But  in  1896  there 
was  a  different  state  of  affairs — ^it  was  a  very 
different  time  then  to  what  it  has  been  since  the 
war  ;  Lorenzo  Marques  has  been  a  great  source 
of  information  since  then. 

670.  That  is  what  we  want  to  get  at  you  see  ( 
— Yes,  but  information  connected  with  the  war 
has  been  his  great  business,  but  I  will  do  all  I 
can  to  get  the  report  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer, 

671.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  will 
telegraph  for  that  report  ? — I  will  request  that 
that  may  be  done. 

672.  And  wiU  you  let  the  Committee  know 
whether  it  is  done  ? — Yes. 

Colonel  Denny. 

673.  With  reference  to  question  476  on  page 
38, 1  asked  you  your  opinion  upon  a  certain 
proposal  for  carrying  goods  to  the  Uganda  Rail- 
way, and  whether  you  would  find  any  serious; 
drawback,  and  vou  said:  "I  should  have  to 
think  that  over  before  I  could  answer  it.*"  Aa 
the  head  of  the  African  Department  I  look  upon 
your  opinion  as  of  considerable  value.  Have 
you  considered  it  ? — ^Yes,  but  it  involves  a  con- 
siderable technical  knowledge  of  navigation  and 
freights,  which  I  do  not  possess. 

(S  674.  If 
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Colonel  Denny — continued. 

674.  If  you  find  that  an  extra  port  is  given  in 
England  for  loading,  an  extra  port  in  Africa  for 
discharging,  and  an  extra  distance  covered  &om 
Zanzibar  to  Ealindini,  it  looks  as  if  it  was 
worth  7«.  6d.  more  than  the  commonest  freight 
in  the  world  to  Aden,  does  it  not  ? — ^I  am  afraid 
I  have  no  opinion  about  it. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Lawrence. 

675.  With  reference  to  these  returns  of  the 
transit  trade  to  Lorenzo  Marques,  it  is  noticeable 
that  in  1897  the  trade  from  Holland  through 
Lorenzo  Marques  to  the  Transvaal  was  twice  as 
much  as  the  trade  from  Germany.  Have  you 
anything  to  show  how  Dutch  goods  could  have 
arrived  at  that  port  of  twice  as  much  value  as 
the  German  goods,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  Dutch  have  any  direct  lines,  or 
pay  any  subsidies  to  any  other  lines  ? — No,  it 
would  certainly  have  gone  in  non-Netherland 
ships. 

676.  So  that  so  far  the  return  for  1897  seems 
to  show,  does  it  not,  that  Holland  could  do 
twice  as  much  trade  as  Germany  did,  although 
without  special  shipping  bounties  or  subsidies  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

677.  Do  you  know  whether  Germany  allows  to 
Holland  any  specially  favourable  rates  or 
whether  there  is  any  agreement  between  those 
countries  ?  I  do  not  know.  The  through  rail- 
way rate  arrangement  obtains  between  the  Ger- 
man and  the  Netherland  lines,  I  have  no 
doubt. 

678.  Would  not  that  largely  be  an  in- 
<3entive  to  send  the  goods  that  way  ? — Of  course, 
the  intimate  connection  between  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Netherlands  might  often  lead  to  an 
order  being  placed  in  the  Netherlands.  An  order 
might  be  placed  with  an  a^ent  living  in  the 
Netherlands,  though  the  goods  perhaps  might  be 
Belgian  or  German.  They  would  be  shipped 
from  Rotterdam  and  appear  in  the  trade 
accounts  as  of  Netherlands  origin. 

679.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  good  many  Ger- 
man goods  are  shipped  from  Holland  ? — A  very 
large  amount.  In  our  English  trade  returns,  for 
instance,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  wine  entered 
as  Dutch. 

680.  Are  those  reasons,  do  you  think,  reasons 
which  would  lai^ely  account  for  these  rather 
noticeable  fibres  in  respect  of  Holland? — A 
large  proportion  of  the  trade  of  Grermany  goes 
out  from  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp.  A  not  in- 
considerable amount  now  goes  out  from 
Dunkerque. 

681.  Are  the  through  bills  of  lading  arrange- 
ments practically  made  to  the  advantage  of 
Holland  as  well  as  Germany  ? — They  obtain  as 
to  through  traffic  passing  through  Dutch  ports 
I  believe,  and  Belgian  ports,  too.  You  see  the 
railway  vans  loaded  in  the  interior  of  Germany 
rim  right  through  on  to  the  quays  at  Antwerp 
^nd  Rotterdam. 

Sir  Edward  Saaaoon, 

682.  H  ave  you  any  knowledge  of  the  arrange- 
ments between  the  German  steamers  and  tne 
Belgian  Gt)vemment.    I  notice  in  Commercial 


Sir  Edward  Sassoon — continued. 

No.  4,  page  14,  that  the  Nord  Deutscher  Lloyd 
have  some  kind  of  agreement  to  go  from 
Bremerhaven  to  East  Asia  and  Australia.  Have 
you  any  knowledge  of  any  such  arrangement 
existing  with  regard  to  East  Africa  ? — 1  have 
not. 

Chxiirman. 

683.  Can  you  generally  tell  the  Committee 
what  is  your  opinion  of  the  advantages  to  foreign 
trade  arising  irom  the  granting  ot  subsidies  by 
foreign  Governments  to  steamship  companies  ? 
— That  is  a  very  wide  question  on  which  one 
might  speak  an  essay  perhaps.  But?  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  put  bemre  the  Committee  a  purely 
personal  opimon,  I  have  often  thought  in  this 
way  about  it.  The  effect  of  a  subsidy  will  not 
always  be  determined  by  purely  economical  con- 
siderations. It  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the 
energy  and  enterprise,  as  it  were,  of  the 
recipient  of  the  suDsidy.  If  he  is  a  lazy  man, 
lazy  people,  or  a  lazy  company,  they  may  do 
nothing.  They  may  say,  *' We  are  now  out 
of  the  weather ;  the  subsidy  and  what  trade  we 
have  will  enable  us  to  earn  the  commercial  divi- 
dend on  our  capital — we  need  take  no  troubk" 
Or  they  may  say,  "  This  subsidy  will  be  just 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  make  very  important 
and  very  interesting  experiments  witnout  risking 
our  dividend."  f  certainly  think  that  the 
Gennan  navigation  companies  have  acted  on 
the  course  I  referred  to  fast.  They  have  used 
their  subsidies  apparently  with  great  advantage 
to  their  lines,  have  improved  their  ships  and 
increased  their  tonnage. 

684.  Once  a  foreign  trade  by  this  means 
obtains  a  footing  in  any  particular  country,  it  is 
often  very  difficult  to  dislodge  that  trade,  is  it 
not  ? — I  have  seen  many  examples  of  that  The 
trade  is  there,  the  people  get  accustomed  to 
particular  articles,  they  know  exactly  where  to 
write  for  them,  and  what  the  price  will  be,  and 
it  is  less  trouble  to  go  on  getting  those  goods 
than  to  change  the  buying  market. 

685.  So  that  subsidies  are  especially  useful  in 
pioneering  the  trade  of  a  county  that 
is  likely  to  develop,  are  they  not? — I  should 
certainly  say  so.  The  initial  trade  may  not  pay 
at  all,  it  may  be  so  small. 

686.  But  in  the  long  run  would  you  be  of 
opinion  that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  pay  the 
subsidies  ? — Yes,  especially  with  active  tiiders 
who  are  not  inclined  to  retire  into  their  shell 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer, 

687.  You  have  said  that  the  subsidies  might 
have  no  effect,  if  they  were  received  by  a  lazy 
man  or  a  lazy  company.  Do  you  think  that  you 
could  procure  such  a  lazy  man  amongst  the 
British  shipowners  ? — That  I  do  not  know. 

688.  Or  if  you  could  not  do  that,  could 
you  name  a  lazy  company  ? — No,  I  should  prefer 
not  to  answer  that.  I  might  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  I  have  heard,  for  instance, 
three  or  four  French  people  who  are  well 
cognisant  with  French  navigation,  make  the 
remark  that  they  thought  the  French  navigation 
companies  had  not  done  as  much  as  they  ought 
to  have  done  with  the  large  subsidies  they  got 

from  the  French  taxpayer. 

689. 1 
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689.  I  merely  Tvish  to  know  what  you  told 
the  ComiDittee.  It  might  have  an  effect  on 
a  French  company,  you  think,  but  would  it 
have  any  effect  on  a  British  company  ? — I  am 
delighted  to  hear  it,  and  if  the  subsidy  comes  I 
shall  pay  my  share  of  it  with  all  the  greater 
pleasure. 

Mr..  Norman, 

690.  Is  it  your  opinion,  arising  from  your  long 
experience  of  the  Afncan  Department  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  that  as  a  matter  of  £a.ct  foreign 
trade  nas  greatly  increased  and  British  trade  has 
considerably  decreased,  owing  to  the  system  of 
subsidies  granted  by  foreign  nations  to  their 
ships  ? — No ;  I  do  not  think  the  statistics  show 
that,  either  in  the  export  or  the  import  trade. 
Both  have  increased — -ooth  the  Continental  trade 
and  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

691.  Do  I  infer,  then,  from  your  answer  that 
you  are  of  opinion  that  the  subsidies  granted  by 
foreign  Governments  have  not  aided  their  trade 
considerably? — I  think  thej  most  likely  have 
aided.  But  for  those  subsidies  the  foreign  trade 
might  be  much  smaller  than  it  is. 

692.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  foreign  sub- 
sidies have  aided  foreign  trade,  is  it  ? — I  should 
say,  certainly. 

693.  And  also  caused  British  trade  either  to 
diminish  or  not  to  increase  ? — That  is  difficult  to 
answer.  It  might  have  increased  still  more  had 
it  been  assisted  by  subsidies,  but  that  is  a  very 
hypothetical  question. 

Colonel  Ropner. 

694.  Have  you  found  in  your  experience  that 
there  has  been  any  lack  of  energy  on  the  part 
of  the  British  shipowner  as  compared  with 
foreign  shipowners  ? — No  instance  has  come  to 
my  knowledge  which  would  tend  to  show  that, 
and  our  consular  reports  do  not  find  fault  with 
British  navigation  in  the  same  way  that  they  do 
with  the  British  trader. 

Mr.  Cvst 

695.  I  suppose  any  foreign  subsidy  granted  by 
a  foreign  Government  is  accompanied  by  con- 
ditions as  to  extension  of  routes  and  extension 
of  ports,  which  makes  the  matter  a  difficult  one  ? 
— ^They  are  certainly  sometimes  accompanied  by 
conditions. 

696.  With  the  further  subsidy  that  has  been 
granted  this  year  to  the  German  East  African 
fine,  there  is  a  condition  that  they  continue  their 
voyage  to  Durban,  is  there  not  ? — Yes,  the  in- 
creased mileage  and  increased  subsidy  are 
simultaneous. 

697.  And  also  questions  such  as  the  construc- 
tion of  ships,  and  the  rates  of  speed  are  made 
conditions,  are  they  not  ? — ^Yes. 

698.  Therefore  a  government  subsidy  accom- 

Sanied  by  these  conditions  would  not  so  much 
epend  on  the  enterprise  or  want  of  enterprise  of 
a  company,  would  tney  ? — No,  but  if  the  Navi- 
gation Company  was  not  energetic  thev  might 
refuse  those  new  conditions ;  and  I  think  I  have 
heard  it  said,  but  I  have  no  official  knowledge 
of  the  bcty  that  the  extension  of  the  German 
East  Africa  Company's  Une  is  due  to  the  Com- 
0.23. 
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pany's  own  initiative,  not  to  the  initiative  of  the 
German  Government. 

699.  But  they  still  do  get  a  further  subsidy 
in  order  to  carry  it  out  ?— They  do. 

700.  From  wnom  may  we  expect  the  reports 
to  which  vou  have  referred,  and  which  are  not 
yet  published  ? — They  will  be  laid  before  Parha- 
ment  in  the  usual  way. 

701.  Will  you  have  steps  taken  to  have  them 
sent  direct  to  the  Committee  ? — I  will. 

■  Sir  Edgar  ViTicent 

702.  You  stated  that  you  thought  the  pay- 
ment of  subsidies  by  foreign  Governments  had 
to  some  extent  increased  their  trade.  Do  you 
consider  the  increase  has  been  sufficient  to 
justify  the  expenditure  made? — I  am  afraid 
that  IS  a  question  I  could  not  answer. 

703.  It  stands  to  reason,  does  it  not,  that  it 
has  to  some  extent  increased  the  trade  ? — Yes. 

704.  And  the  question  is  whether  that  in- 
creased trade  has  been  well  purchased  or 
dearly  purchased  by  the  subsidies  ? — ^That  would 

be  an  mteresting  question  to  investigate,  but  I 
could  not  answer  it  off-hand.  It  would  require 
careful  calculation  and  consideration. 

705.  Have  you  any  strong  opinion  in  general 
on  the  principle  of  the  desirability  of  paying 
subsidies? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have.  The 
desirability  of  a  subsidy  must  vary  so  very 
much  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each 


case. 


Mr.  Norman, 


706.  Will  you  refer  to  question  495  and  your 
answer  ? — My  answer  to  that  question  is  some- 
what quaUfied  by  my  answer  to  question  497, 
which  states  my  opinion  as  I  should  like  it  to  be 
put.  The  subsidies,  I  think,  have  been  contribu- 
tory to  the  increase,  but  they  would  not  have 
haa  the  effect  they  have  had  but  for  the  energetic 
behaviour  of  the  German  manufacturer.  There 
have  been  the  goods  to  carry.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  lay  out  even  in  one's  mind,  and  much  more 
difficult  to  state  on  paper,  what  exact  proportion 
is  due  to  the  energy  of  the  manuiacturer — 
increased  cheapness — or  the  subsidy. 

707.  Would  the  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer  have  succeeded  without  the  sub- 
sidy, in  your  opinion  ? — ^Very  likely  not ;  I  could 
not  give  you  any  definite  opinion. 

Mr.  WUlioTn  Redmond. 

708.  I  think  you  have  already  made  it  clear  by 
your  answers  to  questions  497  and  498  that  you 
are  not  in  a  position  to  say  that  the  great 
increase  in  German  trade  is  even  mainlv  due  to 
the  subsidy ;  you  say  the  subsidy  may  have  con- 
tributed towards  it,  but  one  cannot  put  it  all 
down  to  the  subsidy.  Is  that  your  view  ? — ^Yes, 
look  at  the  increase  of  German  trade  in  direc- 
tions where  there  is  no  subsidy,  at  the  increase 
in  trade  with  neighbouring  countries  where  she 
has  a  land  frontier. 

Colonel  Denny, 

709.  I  see  on  page  32  of  Commercial  No.  4, 
1901,  paragraph  3,  there  are  a  very  large  number 
of  ports  mentioned  to  which  goods  exported  from 
the  interior  of  Germany  by  tne  East  African  line 
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of  steamers  are  carried.  There  is  at  present  no 
British  communication  whatever  to  those  ports, 
is  there  ? — None. 

710.  And  unless  Germany  had  its  subsidised 
line  no  communication  would  have  been  made 
by  these  steamers  ? — Quite  so. 

711.  So  that  we  may  argue,  may  we  not,  that 
whatever  proportion  oi  German  trade  is  taken  to 
these  ports  to  which  there  is  no  British  commu- 
nication, it  would  not  have  gone  there  probably 
unless  it  had  been  for  the  subsidised  lines  ? — 
That  is  a  hypothetical  question.  It  is  conceiv- 
able that  had  no  German  line  gone  there  a 
Dutch  line  or  a  Russian  line  might. 

712.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  not,  have 
they  ?— No. 

713.  It  is  a  ciurious  thing,  is  it  not,  that  not- 
withstanding the  enterprise  of  the  Germans,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  would  not  run  this  line  until 
they  got  a  subsidy  of  £45,000,  and  it  was  some 
years  after  the  British  trade  ceased  that  the 
Germans  began    this    line,  and    began    it    on 

Erecisely  the  amount  which  the  British  India 
ne  lost.  They  knew  exactly  what  was  lost,  and 
they  paid  exactly  the  same  amount  as  subsidy  ? 
— Quite  so. 

Sir  Edward  Sassoon. 

714.  Are  you  aware  that  the  British  India 
Company  used  to  be  in  receipt  of  a  subsidy  of 
something  like  £15,000  a  year  for  the  postal 
service  ? — I  believe  that  is  so. 

715.  I  understand  that  diuring  the  years  that 
that  company  was  in  receipt  of  that  subsidy  they 
used  to  make  a  loss,  in  spite  of  the  £15,000  a 
year,  of  something  like  £40,000  or  £50,000  a 
year.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  it  had  been  a 
German  company  they  would  have  made  a  better 
use  of  their  subsidy  by  showing  greater  initiative 
and  enterprise  ? — I  do  not  think  I  could  have  an 
opinion  on  that. 

716.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  whether,  if 
any  subsidies  had  existed  either  in  Germany  or 
England,  taking  into  account  the  state  of  the 
market,  we  should  have  been  better  able  to  hold 
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our  own  in  East  AMca  ? — I  have  no  means  of 
giving  an  opinion  on  that  either. 

Mr.  W,  F.  Lawrence. 

717.  You  have  said  the  bounties  given  by  the 
French  have  not  attained  the  desired  result 
Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  is  the  amount 
of  the  bounties  the  French  give  ? — I  do  not  know 
that ;  it  is  not  an  African  question,  but  I  see 
from  No.  4,  1901,  page  19,  there  is  a  table  which 
seems  to  give  it. 

718.  What  was  the  total  amount  of  the 
bounties  in  1900  ?— 648,000i. 

719.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  the  tonnj^e 
of  French  smpping  entering  and  clearing  French 
ports  in  1899,  as  compared  with  1889  ?— In  1899 
it  was  31 '5  and  in  1889  it  was  41*2. 

720.  So  that  there  is  a  falling  off  from  41*2  to 
81'5  in  the  ten  years,  is  there  not,  in  spite  of  the 
enormous  bounty  given  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment?— ^Yes,  and  an  increased  bounty,  which 
has  been  augmented  from  400,0002  odd  to 
600,000  odd. 

721.  So  that  in  that  case  it  is  clear  that 
French  shipping  has  not  benefited  at  all  ?— 
That  bears  out  what  I  have  heard  observed  by 
Frenchmen. 

Chai/rman. 

722.  Do  I  rather  the  net  result  of  all  these 
questions  you  nave  been  asked  is  that  it  depends 
on  circumstances  whether  subsidies  are  a  good 
policy  or  not  ? — Yes,  and  on  the  enterprise 
of  the  recipient.  With  regard  to  the  diminution 
of  French  tonnage  and  so  on,  I  once  heard  a 
French  gentleman,  connected  with  navigation, 
remark ''that  shows  the  bounties  are  not  suffi- 
cient." 

723.  Though  British  trade  may  have  held  its 
own  or  more  tnan  held  its  own ;  it  has  not  in- 
creased has  it,  in  anything  like  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  trade  of  other  foreign  nations  ?— No, 
it  is  not  pre-eminent  and  predominant  to  the 
extent  that  it  was  a  quarter  or  half  a 
century  ago. 


The  Witness  withdrew. 


[After  a  short  adjournment.] 


Mr.  Buxton  Forman,  called ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

724.  Are  you  the  controller  of  the  packet 
services  in  the  Post  OflSce  ? — Yes. 

725.  The  Committee  are  anxious  to  have  some 
information  from  the  Post  Office  with  regard  to 
the  matter  which  arises  in  their  question,  "  are 
British  subsidies  strictly  for  value  received." 
Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information 
upon  that  matter  ? — Yes ;  I  can  give  you  the 
Post  Office  view  and  traditions  on  the  subject. 

726.  Are  they  for  the  full  value  received  or 
not? — Not  always  for  full  postal  value.     The 


Chairman — continued. 

Post  Office  has  the  arranging  of  the  contracts 
and  service,  but  there  are  other  conditions 
besides  postal  conditions. 

727.  For  instance,  there  might  be  an  Admiralty 
condition  I  suppose  ? — Yes ;  there  are  Admiralty 
clauses  relating  to  the  hire  and  purchase  of 
steamers  and  the  priority  for  the  conveyance  of 
Government  passengers  and  pre-emption  of 
steamers  in  case  of  war  or  need. 

728.  So  that  they  are  for  value  received ;  but 
it  includes  other  services  than  those  they  render 

instance 
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to  the  Post  Office,  does  it  not  ? — Yes,  we  think 
strictly  for  value  received,  because  in  each 
instance  the  Government  has  the  opportunity  of 
Appraising  the  value  jfrom  all  j)oints  of  view  of 
tne  article  which  it  is  purchasing.  Sometimes 
the  postal  value  is  small,  but  at  other  times  it 
is  very  large. 

729.  It  is  difficult  to  calculate  precisely  what 
the  specific  value  of  a  particular  service  is,  or  is 
not,  to  the  Post  Office,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  quite 
impossible  really,  because  any  basis  is  assailabla 
You  might  calculate  it  on  three  or  four  different 
bases,  aD  of  which  would  be  equally  correct,  but 
all  assailable  from  some  point  of  view.  Grenerally 
the  subsidised  services,  as  no  doubt  the  Com- 
mittee are  aware,  are  co-existent  and  co-extensive 
with  a  great  commercial  traffic.  Where  it  has 
become  desirable  for  people  of  this  country  to 
set  up  communities  in  distant  places,  their 
means  of  communication  would  be  mdependent 
of  subsidies  to  some  extent.  The  effect  of 
subsidies,  postaUy  speaking,  is  to  render  the 
system  of  communication  regular. 

730.  So  that  if  there  are  variations  in  conse- 
quence of  season  or  climate  or  any  other  reasons 
tnere  should  be  regularity  notwithstanding  ? — 
Quite  so.  There  are  great  fluctuations  in  the 
commercial  world,  but  in  the  world  of  communi- 
cation there  must  not  be  fluctuation  if  it  is  to  be 
perfect  communication. 

731.  Is  that  the  object  strictly  kept  in  view  by 
the  Post  Office  in  subsidising  hues  ? — Certainly. 

732.  Is  that  the  meanmg  of  the  word 
**  subsidy  "  to  the  Post  Office  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  price 
paid  for  certain  specific  advantages  to  the  r ost 
Office  and  the  community,  and  to  compensate 
for  certain  specific  disadvantages  to  the  recipient 
of  the  subsiay. 

733.  In  speaking  of  providing  advantages  to 
the  community  you  do  not  have  in  view  at  all, 
do  you,  trade  advantages  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

734.  That  is  the  difference  between  Conti- 
nental and  British  svstems,  is  it  not  ? — I  should 
say  so.  I  could  tell  you  briefly  what  the  ad- 
vantages which  we  consider  to  be  postal  ad- 
vantages are. 

735.  Let  me  first  ask  how  you  test  the  market 
price  of  a  subsidy  of  this  kind  ? — The  market 
price  we  t^est  by  making  the  contracts  only  for 
very  moderate  terms  of  years,  say  for  five  years 
or  seven,  or  at  the  very  most  ten  years.  Ten 
years  is  a  very  long  period  nowadays.  We 
invite  tenders  from  time  to  time  as  the  old  con- 
tracts run  out.  About  two  years  before  a  contract 
runs  out  we  like  to  begin  asking  for  tenders  for  a 
fresh  contract,  so  as  to  get  the  full  benefit  of 
competition. 

736.  What  does  the  Post  Office  aim  at  pre- 
cisely in  drawing  up  these  contracts  ? — The  Post 
Office  aims  at  having  the  steamers  always  ready 
at  an  appointed  time,  which  is  fixed  generally  by 
weekly  or  monthly  periods  (in  one  case  aaily 
periods)  having  steamers  ready  to  put  to  sea  at 
the  appointed  time,  and  convey  the  mails  to  the 
various  ports  laid  down  in  the  scheme,  whatever 
that  scheme  may  be,  within  a  specified  period, 
and  that  this  shall  be  conducted  all  the  year 
round  quite  independently  of  commercial  fluctu- 
ations.     Then  tne  Postmaster  General  has  to 
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demand  a  certain  portion  of  the  ship  to  carry 
his  mails  in.  That  is  also  liable  to  fluctuations. 
One  of  the  principal  things  that  we  aim  at  is 
that  there  shall  be  absolutely  no  restrictions  as 
to  what  the  Postmaster  General  may  consider  to 
be  mails.  He  has  the  fullest  possible  definition  of 
what  mails  are.  Mails  are  wnatever  is  conveyed 
by  post  as  a  postal  packet  for  the  time  being.  He 
may,  in  accordance  with  public  demands  or  the 
will  of  the  Government  or  the  view  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  increase  the  number  of 
categfories  of  articles  which  he  sends  in  mails 
-sometimes  impinging  upon  the  business  of 
the  contractor  himself  so  that  it  is  rather  a 
large  risk  that  is  undertaken. 

737.  Is  there  any  kind  of  restriction  as  to 
weight  or  bulk? — None  whatever.  The  con- 
tractors have  to  trust  to  the  common  sense  of  an 
administration  in  finding  out  just  what  it  is  fit 
to  do  and  what  it  is  not  fit  to  do. 

738.  Therefore  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
Post  Office  is  to  ensure,  whether  there  is  freight 
and  passengers  or  not,  and  that  the  voyage 
should  begin  at  a  fixed  time,  is  it  not  ? — Yes, 
that  is  the  great  consideration,  and  the  mails  are 
to  be  carried  at  a  minimum  rate  of  speed. 

739.  And  that  the  voyage  is  to  be  completed 
in  a  fixed  time  ? — Yes. 

740.  In  that  fixed  time  is  there  allowed  a  very 
considerable  margin  ? — It  is  always  obliged  to  be 
fixed  with  a  margin,  because  there  are  penalties 
for  not  keeping  time,  and  no  contractor  we  have 
ever  known  of  would  ever  undertake  the  risk  of 
those  penalties  unless  he  can  do  tho  service  with 
his  interior  ships.  He  cannot  always  put  on  his 
best  ship.  If  he  has  money  to  spend  he  goes  on 
building  better  and  better  ships,  but  he  cannot 
always  nave  his  best  ship  on  tho  mail  service,  so 
that  he  requires  to  be  able  to  do  the  contract 
speed  with  some  of  his  ships  which  are  less 
excellent  than  his  best. 

741.  Let  us  take  an  example.  Till  recendy,  I 
think,  the  contract  mail  time  to  go  to  the  CJape 
was  19  davs,  was  it  not  ? — I  think  it  was  more ; 
it  is  now  below  17  days. 

742.  With  modem  appliances  and  machinery 
that  is  a  very  long  time  to  allow  to  go  to  the 
Cape,  is  it  not  ? — 01  course,  there  are  ships  which 
can  do  it  in  considerably  less  time.  The  question 
you  have  asked  is  a  case  in  point.  I  remember 
when  the  Colonial  Government  wa^  settling  that 
contract  and  wanted  to  shorten  the  period,  there 
were  certain  steamers  which  could  not  attain 
the  speed — the  Moor  and  the  Mexican.  They 
are  both,  as  far  as  the  mail  service  is  concemea, 
wiped  out.  The  Mexican  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  and  the  Moor  is  not  doing  mail  service 
at  all ;  it  is  a  very  old  steamer. 

743.  In  many  cases,  therefore,  that  might  lead 
to  better  steamers,  which  could  easily  do  the 
voyage  in  the  contract  mail  time,  slackening  off 
towards  the  end  of  the  voyage  in  order  to  econo- 
mise coal,  might  it  not  ? — What  reaUy  happens 
is  that  the  contractors  almost  always  do  a  con- 
siderably better  service  than  they  are  absolutely 
bound  by  their  contract  to  do.  What  you  say 
can  happen,  and  no  doubt  does  happen,  some- 
times. 1  think  it  must  happen  sometimes, 
because  in  some  cases  there  is  regularity  of 
arrival,  and  there  must  be  slacking  off  with  the 
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better  steamers.  But  it  does  not  always  pay  to 
slack  off.  If  there  are  a  great  number  of 
passengers  on  board,  for  instance,  eating  the 
company's  victuals,  it  generally  does  not  pay  to 
slack  off;  but  where  mere  are  only  a  few  pas- 
sengers on  board  it  sometimes  no  doubt  does. 

744.  When  the  Post  Office  Estimates  were 
before  the  House  of  Commons  the  other  day,  I 
noticed  an  item  of  9,000i.  paid  for  the  carriage  of 
mails  to  Zanzibar.  Who  is  that  paid  to  and 
what  are  the  conditions  exactly  in  respect  of 
that  payment? — That  is  paid  to  the  British 
India  Steam  Navigation  Company  for  the 
service  from  Aden  to  Zanzibar.  There  are 
arrangements  by  which  the  steamer  from  Aden 
has  a  certain  latitude  as  to  departure  in  order  to 
connect  with  the  steamer  from  London  which 
brings  out  the  freight. 

745.  Do  all  British  mails  go  by  that  route  ? — 
No,  not  absolutely  all.  We  use  the  other  routes ; 
we  give  the  public  the  advantage  of  the  other 
routes  as  well. 

746.  It  might  turn  out,  might  it  not,  that  the 
other  routes  were  quicker  ?— Yes. 

747.  You  might  use  a  Messageries  steamer  for 

Jour  mails  to  Zanzibar  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  The 
*ost  Office  makes  use  of  all  the  steamers  it  can, 
wherever  there  is  an  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
the  public. 

748.  Do  you  pay  any  subsidy  to  the  foreign 
steamers  for  carrying  those  letters? — Nevet 
There  is  no  such  thmg  as  a  subsidy  at  the 
present  moment,  I  am  glad  to  say,  paid  to  any 
foreign  flag. 

749.  Under  what  arrangement  do  they  carry 
those   letters? — They  carry  them  at  per  kilo- 

¥ramme,  ascertained  by  periodical  statistics, 
here  is  an  instrument  called  the  Postal  Union 
Convention,  and  under  that  every  country  is 
entitled  to  demand  from  every  other  country 
the  use  of  its  sea  and  land  services  at  a  fixed 
price.  The  price  for  such  a  long  sea  service  as 
you  mentioned  just  now  was  last  fixed  positively 
at  15  francs  a  kilogramme;  but  it  is  now  a 
sliding  scale  coining  down  ultimately  to  10  francs 
a  kilogramme. 

750.  How  does  it  slide  ?— 10  francs  a  kilo- 
gramme would  be  about  8«.  8d.  a  pound. 

751.  How  is  it  a  sliding  sciale,  according  to 
distance  ? — No,  a  sliding  scale  according  to  tune. 
There  was  a  very  strong  attempt  in  the  Postal 
Union  to  abolish  the  payment  of  transit  rates 
altogether  at  one  time,  that  everybody  should 
carry  everybody  else's  stuff  gratis,  and  that  there 
would  be  a  sort  of  compensation  in  the  long  run. 
That  was  felt  to  be  unmir,  and  the  people  who 
were  most  interested  in  the  sea  services,  con- 
sented to  a  certain  reduction,  which  takes  place 
not  all  at  once,  but  two  years  at  a  time.  It  is 
reduced  during  three  periods  of  two  years :  that  is 
why  I  call  it  a  sliding  scale ;  it  slides  from  15  to 
10  francs  in  the  course  of  six  years. 

752.  Does  the  scale  vary  according  to 
distance  ? — That  particular  scale  does  not,  but 
there  is  a  lower  scale  for  shorter  distances. 
There  is  a  North  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean 
scale,  which  is  only  five  francs  a  kilogramme. 

753.  To  sum  up  what  I  have  been  asking  you, 
it  is  i^crfectly  clear,  is  it  not  at  present,  that  the 
British  Government  does  grant  subsidies  strictly 
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for  value  received  within  your  official  knowledge 
so  fer  as  the  Post  Office  is  concerned,  and  as 
r^rds  any  further  jpart  of  the  subsidy,  it  may 
be  in  consequence  ot  Admiralty  or  other  condi- 
tions?—Yes;  but  I  think  the  Post  Office  is 
entitled  to  go  further  than  that,  because  the 
Post  Office  IS  made  the  agent  for  getting  the 
tenders.  The  whole  of  thie  conoitions  are 
put  forth  by  the  Post  Office,  whether  they 
are  postal  conditions  or  not.  You  have  probably 
seen  a  mail  packet  contract  with  some  very 
elaborate  conditions  in  it.  Some  of  those 
conditions  are  laid  down  on  behalf  of  the 
Admiralty,  but  it  is  we  who  embody  them  in  the 
tender  forms,  and  put  them  forth  and  invite  the 

K)ple  to   tender    to    the  Postmaster-GeneraL 
erefore  we  are  obliged  to  have  knowledge  of 
conditions  which  do  not  relate  to  the  Post  Office. 
754.  Have  you  official  knowledge  of  all  the 
conditions  ? — ^Certainly. 

755-6.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  all  the 
conditions — the  Admiralty  conditions  as  well  ?— 
Certainly* 

757.  It  might  save  my  calling  an  Admiralty 
witness  if  you  can  do  so. — I  do  not  think  it 
ou^ht  to  do  that.  I  think  they  can  interpret 
their  conditions  better  than  I  can.  Everv  tune 
we  advertise  a  contract  we  send  the  Admiralty 
schedules,  as  we  call  them,  to  the  Admiralty  to 
be  revised,  and  they  do  revise  them.  I  do  not 
always  understand  the  reasons,  therefore  I  should 
not  be  a  good  witness  as  to  the  Admiralty 
schedules.  I  only  tell  you  that  the  conditions 
thereby  fixed  are  part  of  the  value  received. 

Mr.  W.  F,  LaTjurence. 

758.  Do  you  speak  from  knowledge  of  foreign 
postal  subsidies  ? — No,  I  do  not  Know  much 
about  foreign  postal  subsidies. 

759.  In  Commercial  No.  8,  1895,  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  United  States  pay  rates  of 
compensation,  amounting  on  the  gross  rate,  New 
York  to  Southampton,  to  4  dollars  a  mile ;  that 
that  these  are  much  higher  than  usual,  and  that 
it  is  regarded  as  an  indirect  bounty  or  subsidy  to 
shipbudding  and  to  the  navigation  of  the  vessela 
receiving  the  bounty.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  that  ? — ^I  have  no  authoritative  knowledge 
on  that  subject  As  a  matter  of  pious  opinion  1 
should  say  that  the  United  States  Government 
has  been  paying  very  heavily,  if  you  compare 
their  weight  payments  or  mileage  rates,  with 
anything  we  can  work  out.  I  have  no  official 
reasons  for  having  views  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Norman. 

760.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  American 
Government,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  you  see  we  provide 
the  service  outward  exclusively  in  the  case  of 
America. 

Mr.  W,  F.  Laiurence. 

761.  Can  you  say  that  your  service  outward  is 
in  any  sense  equivalent  to  the  four  dollars  a  mile 
service  from  New  York  to  Southampton  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  I  have  that  worked  as  a  mileage 
rate,  because  we  do  not  pay  by  subsidy  in  the 
case  of  the  service  to  New  York.  I  could  not 
work  a  mileage  rate  on  that  without  knowing  what 
the  weights  were.  We  pay  by  weight,  and  the 
weights  are  constantly,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  growing. 

762.  From 
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762.  From  your  ofl&cial  knowledge  do  you  know 
that  we  pay  nothing  beyond  for  services  received 
for  one  department  of  tne  State  or  the  other  ? — 
I  should  say  certainly  not. 

Sir  Edward  Sasaoon. 

763.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  whether  you 
have  any  idea  as  to  the  comparative  subsidies 
^ven  by  foreign  post  oflSces,  and  the  subsidies 
given  by  our  Government.  Which  are  the  more 
advantageous  of  the  two,  taking  the  local  condi- 
tions into  account,  do  you  think.  For  instance, 
we  give  the  P.  and  O.  Company  a  very  large 
subsidy,  do  we  not  ? — We  do. 

764.  Do  you  think  that  that  subsidy  is  as 
large,  for  instance,  as  the  German  subsidy  given 
to  the  North  German  Lloyd  Company? — 
The  conditions  are  so  different.  I  have  a  note 
cf  those  subsidies.  The  subsidy  paid  to  the 
North  German  Lloyd  for  East  Asia  and  Australian 
service  is  5,590,000  marks. 

765.  That  is  roughly  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  sterling,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  they  do  an 
annual  mileage  1,107,539  miles,  so  that  the  rate 
per  mile  paid  there,  if  it  is  fair  to  take  a  mileage 
rate  (and  I  do  not  hold  that  it  is)  is  5*05  marks. 

766.  Where,  as  in  the  case  of  our  subsidies 
how  much  does  it  work  out  ? — I  will  take  the 
P.  and  O.  subsidy,  the  India,  China,  and  Austra- 
lian contract  of  the  P.  and  O.  Company.  The 
subsidy  we  pay  to  them  is  330,000i.  sterling  for 
an  annual  mileage  (if  you  take  mileage  agam  as 
the  consideration,  which  we  do  not)  of  1,201,408. 
That  works  out  at  a  rate  per  mile  of  5s.  5'92d. 

767.  Therefore  it  is  rather  to  the  advantage 
of  the  P.  and  O.  Company,  is  it  not  ? — ^Yes. 

768.  What  other  criterion  do  you  suggest  to 
find  out  the  comparative  merits  of  the  subsidies  ? 
— The  speed  and  regularity,  whatever  the  re- 
quirements of  speed  and  regularity  may  be. 

769.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  speed 
and  regularity  maintained  by  me  German  subsi- 
dised mail  steamers  ? — No,  1  cannot  say  that  I 
have. 

770.  Have  you  tried  to  work  out  in  your 
mind  whether  our  subsidies  are  more  or  less 
liberal  than  those  granted  by  the  German 
Government  to  their  mail  steamers? — I  rather 
anticipated  I  might  be  asked  some  such  question, 
and  I  have  tried  roughly  to  work  out  these  mile- 
i^es,  but  I  find  the  matter  has  been  a  little  too 
complex  to  go  exhaustively  into,  especially  as  I 
was  not  sure  whether  they  would  be  wanted  or  not. 

771.  Can  you  say  wnether  these  postal  sub- 
sidies carry  any  incidental  commercial  advan- 
tages to  the  companies  receiving  them.  For 
instance,  they  would,  would  they  not,  if  it  was 
found  we  paid  a  higher  subsidy  than  any  foreign 
government.  That  would  show,  would  it  not, 
that  our  steamers  were  getting  more  than  they 
need  get  for  services  rendered  purely  as  regards 
postal  matters  ? — I  do  not  think  you  can  quite 
separate  the  postal  service  from  the  other.  I  do 
not  think  you  can  say  that  we  pay  that  be,  5*92(2. 
for  postal  services  pure  and  simple. 

772.  For  what  other  services  is  it  paid? — 
There  is  the  advantage  to  the  government  and 
the  Empire  of  having  an  absolutely  fixed  and 
regular  service;  a  service  upon  which  the 
Government,  as  a  body,  and  the    individuals 
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composing  the  whole  community,  can  rely  for 
movmg  themselves  and  their  goods  and  chattels 
at  any  fixed  moment. 

773.  These  advantages  exist,,  we  suppose,  in 
the  case  of  foreign  subsidies.  They  include  them, 
do  they  not.  There  is  not  only  a  fixed  time  for 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  steamers  but 
also  a  right  of  pre-emption.  I  assume  they  exist 
in  the  postal  service  of  any  great  power,  do  they 
not  ? — ^I  should  think  that  a  rather  large  assump- 
tion. 

774.  Is  not  that  within  your  experience  ? — No, 
I  should  want  to  analyse  their  contracts  very 
closely  before  assenting  to  that. 

Mr.  Nusaey. 

775.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  any 
foreign  govenrment  pay  our  boats  subsidies  for 
postal  services  ? — Oh,  no ;  they  cannot — not  our 
subsidised  lines. 

776.  I  refer  to  other  boats.  I  see  on  page  46 
of  No.  8  Commercial  that  the  New  York  and 
Paris  liners  are  subsidised? — But  they  are 
American  ships. 

777.  It  says  "  British  built  steam  ships  "  ? — 
They  are  British  built,  but  they  have  been 
acquired  by  a  line  which  is  an  American  line, 
subsidised  by  the  United  States  Government. 
They  were  the  "  City  of  New  York"  and  the 
"  City  of  Paris"  formerly,  and  when  they  became 
the  American  line  to  New  York  with  the 
"St.  Louis"  and  "St.  Paul,"  American-built 
steamers,  they  christened  them  "  New  York " 
and  "  Paris."  There  were  also  some  old  ships, 
the  "  aty  of  Chester,"  and  the  "  City  of  Berlin  " ; 
they  are  now  the  "  Chester  "  and  the  "  Berlin," 
if  tney  still  exist,  as  I  think  they  do. 

Colonel  Denny, 

778.  You  said  the  P.  and  0.  subsidy  was 
330,000Z.  did  you  not  ?— Yes. 

779.  Which  worked  out  to  58.  5*92cJ.  Do  you 
know  whether  that  includes  the  subsidy  which 
the  P.  and  0.  are  paid  for  cruisers  ? — No,  that  is 
an  entirely  different  thing  under  a  separate  con- 
tract 

•  780.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  can  speak  only 
about  the  subsidies  paid  to  the  Hamburgh- 
American  and  North  (jrerman  Lloyd  lines  by  the 
German  Government ;  that  is  purely  a  postal 
Government  subsidy  of  65,000i. ;  we,  of  course, 
pay  to  these  foreign  ships  only  so  much  per  kilo- 
gramme on  the  mail  they  carry,  do  we  not  ? — 
That  is  so. 

781.  They  get  the  same  rates  as  our  own  ships, 
do  they  not  ? — ^No, 

782.  Do  we  pay  them  a  special  rate  ? — We  pay 
them  a  special  rate.  The  Cunard  and  White 
Star  are  paid  a  weight  payment. 

783.  How  are  mails  by  the  Grerman  lines  from 
Southampton  paid  for? — They  also  go  on  a 
weight  payment;  it  is  the  Postal  Union  Con- 
vention  rate  of  payment. 

784.  Then  as  to  the  home  rate,  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that  at  all,  have  we ;  that  is  purely  an 
American  matter  ? — ^Quite  so. 

785.  Do  you  remember  the  New  Zealand  mail 
sent  by  the  Western  route ;  that  is  to  say,  sent 
to  New  York,  transhipped  to  San  Francisco, 
and  then  sent  by  the  Oceanic  Line,    Did  our 

Government 
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Government  pay  anything  for  that  do  you  re- 
member ? — We  pay  practically  nothing  now  for 
the  homeward  service.  We  do  pay  for  the  out- 
ward. 

786.  But  you  only  pay  in  relation  to  the 
distance,  we  will  say,  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York,  do  you  not  ? — No.  We  are  responsible  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  mails  the  whole  way  to 
New  Zealand.  We  provide  the  contract  packet 
to  New  York,  and  the  mails  go  that  &r  as  part 
of  our  ordinary  mails.  We  pay  the  Umted 
States  Government  for  the  transit  across  America, 
and  we  then  pay  the  subsidisers  of  the  line  on 
the  other  side  lor  the  steam  service  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  Zealand. 

787.  That  is  to  say,  you  pay  the  American 
Government  for  the  trip  across  and  the  Ameri- 
can Government  for  the  rate  from  San  Francisco 
to  Auckland,  because  they  happen  to  be  the  sub- 
sidising authority  ? — Yes,  if  they  are.  I  am  not 
certain,  but  whether  that  service  is  provided 
under  subsidy  by  the  United  States  Government 
or  of  the  New  Zealand  Government,  we  pay  the 
Union  rate  to  whichever  it  is. 

788.  And  on  the  assumption  that  part  of  it  is 
paid  by  the  American  Government,  and  part  by 
the  New  Zealand  Government.  You  pay  each  a 
portion,  do  you  ? — No,  I  think  we  should  have  to 
arrive  at  an  understanding  as  to  who  it  was  we 
should  have  to  pay,  and  they  must  settle  the 
amount  amongst  themselves. 

789.  But  the  chances  are  that  money  paid  by 
us  would  ultimately  be  divided  between  the 
United  States  Government  for  their  part  and 
the  New  Zealand  Government  for  their  part,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes ;  if  they  were  both  subsidising. 

790.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  up  till 
within  a  comparatively  recent  date  there  was  a 
British  steamer  taking  one-third  of  the  amoimt 
— a  New  Zealand  steamer  under  the  British 
flag — and  that  recently,  owing  to  the  fact  of 
the  American  Government  naving  declared 
Honolulu  to  be  under  their  coastal  service,  that 
steamer  has  had  to  retire;  so  that  if  we  are 
paying  money  for  San  Francisco  to  Auckland,  we 
are  paying  people  who  by  their  laws  turn  that 
ship  out  of  their  service  ? — I  have  no  knowledge 
of  that. 

791.  I  state  it  as  a  fact  that  they  have ;  there- 
fore British  mails  are  carried  bv  a  service  which, 
owing  to  its  conditions,  has  aeprived  us  of  a 
share  in  the  trade  ? — ^That  certainly  can  happen, 
but  I  could  not  say  it  has  happened. 

792.  Take  another  case.  How  do  you  work 
the  service  from  China  and  Japan,  via  Van- 
couver ? — That  is  rather  a  wide  question.  Shall 
I  tell  you  first  what  contract  it  is  under  ?  It  is 
done  under  an  Imperial  contract  with  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company.  The  con- 
tract is  a  very  wide  one.  It  is  for  a  service  from 
Halifax  or  Quebec,  according  to  the  winter  or 
summer  season,  across  Canada  to  Vancouver, 
and  then  from  Vancouver  via  Shanghai  and 
Yokohama  to  Hong  Kong — ^it  is  a  complex 
service.  The  Pacific  service  is  done  by  means 
of  three  boats  known  as  the  "  Three  Empresses  " 
— the  "  Empress  of  China,"  the  "  Empress  of 
India,"  and  the  "  Empress  of  Japan,"  which  were 
built  under  this  very  contract  before  it  ran  out. 
It  has  just  rim  out.     They  were  built  under  this 
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contract,  and  they  were  constructed  on  very  fast 
and  serviceable  lines  fornhe  Admiralty,  with 
gun  platforms,  and  were  to  be  ail  ready  for 
service  as  cruisers  on  short  notice. 

793.  How  do  letters  come  after  they  leave 
either  on  the  homeward  route  or  the  outward 
route  ?  Do  they  go  by  the  regular  Atlantic  line 
to  New  York  and  then  transfer  ? — No ;  the  idea 
of  that  service  was  to  have  what  is  familiarly 
called  a  second  string  to  our  bow.  It  is  a  service 
to  our  possessions  in  the  East  through  our 
dominions  in  the  West,  and  the  idea  was  that 
you  were  never  to  be  out  of  either  Britisli 
bottoms  or  British  dominions  all  the  way.  So  that 
that  service  is  carried  on  by  British  steamers  not 
going  to  New  York,  but  to  Halifigix  in  winter,  and 
QuebeCj  when  you  can  get  up  the  St.  Lawrence, 
in  the  summer. 

794.  Do  you  pay  these  British  Unes,  which  I 
presume  now  would  be  the  Allan  Line,  and  before 
that  the  Elder  Dempster  Line,  better  rates  as  in 
other  cases  ? — No,  there  is  a  subsidy  paid  by  the 
Canadian  Oovemment.  The  Canadian  Grovem- 
ment  subsidising  the  steamer  gets  its  homeward 
mails  brought  under  subsidy,  but  for  the  mails 
from  here  to  Canada  and  all  those  places  served 
through  Canada  we  pay  five  francs  a  kilo- 
gramme. 

795.  Supposing  I  am  a  naval  officer,  and  I  am 
sending  a  letter  from  the  Suez  Canal  to  a  gun- 
boat stationed  at  Chinde,  say;  if  that  letter  has 
to  go  hj  mail  without  having  a  special  gunboat 
to  take  it,  it  would  certainly  for  a  considerable 

S)rtion  of  the  journey  reqmre  to  go  on  board  a 
erman  mail  steamer  traveUing  down  the  East 
coast  of  Africa,  would  it  not  ? — ^Your  question  1 
understand  to  be  asked  strictly  "bar  ^im-boat"? 

796.  Yes,  absolutely? — I  am  afraid  you  are 
putting  a  hypothetical  case,  because  it  is  (difficult 
to  bar  gun-boat  in  that  service. 

797.  Supposing  no  gun-boat  is  available,  it  is 
(^uite  withm  the  boun(&  of  possibility  that  veiy 
important  despatches  from  a  naval  omcer  in  the 
Suez  Canal  or  in  the  Mediterranean  to  a  naval 
officer  below  Zanzibar  must  go  by  a  German 
mail  steamer,  because  they  have  the  only  con- 
nection. Is  not  that  so  ? — That  would  sound 
very  grave  if  it  were  not  the  case  that  the  Post- 
master-Greneral  concerts  measures  with  the 
various  Government  departments 'as  to  what  of 
their  despatches  are  to  go  by  purely  British 
service  and  what  are  not,  and  he  would  not 
recklessly  send  the  despatches  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  the  Colonial  Office,  or  the  Admiralty  or 
War  Office  in  a  foreign  ship  unless  he  knew  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  prepared  for  it. 

798.  Supposing  the  Secretary  of  State  was  not 
prepared  for  it,  and  there  were  no  other  means 
available  ? — Then  he  would  choose  whether  his 
bag  was  to  come  back  or  go  on.  But  as  a  rule 
the  bags  made  up  for  ^[s  Majesty's  ships  all 
over  the  world,  if  tney  go  beyond  the  range  of 
the  network  of  packet  services,  are  fetch^  by 
Government  despatch  boats. 

799.  I  am  assuming  that  you  have  not 
a  Government  Despatch  boat,  which  is  some- 
times the  case ;  because  I  remember  putting  the 
question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was 
acknowledged,  I  think,  that  under  certain  con- 
ditions important  despatches  might  require  to 
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go  by  a  foreign  steamer,  and  would  in  fact  be  in 
a  strange  bottom.  What  is  the  rate  of  speed  of 
the  postal  line  from  Aden  to  Zanzibar  ? — I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  tell  you  the  rate  of  speed. 

800.  Suppose  I  give  it  you — seven  knots— 
what  would  you  say? — I  know  it  is  a  very  low 
rate  of  speed. 

Chairman. 

801.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  it  is 
seven  knots  ? — I  cannot  say  what  it  is. 

802.  But  it  is  a  very  low  rate,  is  it  ? — It  is  a 
very  low  rate.  No  doubt  they  can  go  faster  than 
that. 

Colonel  Denny. 

803.  Is  it  not  a  &ct  that  the  Company  offered 
three  dififerent  rates  of  speed,  and  that  the 
Government  took  the  lowest  and  cheapest  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  that  is  the  case. 

804.  As  the  Government  are  actually  paying 
for  a  seven  knots'  service,  and,  practically 
speaking,  the  boats  cannot  afford  to  go  much 
less  than  ten,  the  Government  are  getting  a  10 
knots'  service  and  paying  for  a  seven  knots* 
service,  are  they  not  ? — I  am  rather  on  foreign 
ground  as  to  this.  May  I  mention  that  it  is 
only  of  late  years  that  this  Aden  and  Zanzibar 
service  has  come  on  our  vote  at  all  This  is  a 
service  that  was  known  to  us  from  my  boyhood 
as  the  slave  trade  service — not  that  it  was  en- 
gaged in  the  slave  trade,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  that  there  was  not  more  slave  trade  done 
than  could  be  helped.  • 

805.  You  know  it  is  a  very  low  rate  of  speed, 
I  take  it  ?— Yes. 

806.  You  may  also  take  it  from  me  that  the 
Grovemment  were  offered  three  different  rates 
and  took  the  lowest.  Does  it  appear  to  you, 
even  for  the  subsidy  we  do  give,  it  would  be  at 
all  a  fair  thing  for  the  Government  to  give  a 
subsidy  only  for  such  a  very  low  speed,  knowing 
that  the  Germans  subsidise  steamers  for  a  12 
knots'  speed  ? — Is  your  question  whether  I  think 
it  fair  ? 

807.  Do  you  consider  it  conducive  to  business 
and  an  encouraging  thing,  knowing  that  cargo  has 
to  go  by  the  steamers  as  well  as  mails  ?— If  you 
ask  me  whether  it  is  an  encouraging  thirg,  T 
should  say  on  that  comparison  it  was  not 
encouraging ;  but  as  to  whether  the  giving  of  a 
subsidy  at  all  is  encouraging,  I  should  say 
distinctly,  yes ;  because  from  a  postal  point  of 
view,  the  interest  is  a  very  trifling  one.  1  should 
bevery  sorr^to  be  a  Postmaster  Gene::.!  to  stand 
up  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  clcLiul  that 
9,000Z.  a  year  as  a  postal  expenditure,  pure  and 
simple. 

Chairman, 

808.  Then  it  is  not  altogether  for  value 
received,  is  it  ? — ^Yes ;  I  think  there  is  other  value. 
I  think  the  Government,  before  making  up  its 
mind  to  pay  that  9,000Z.  a  year,  had  appraised  the 
value  of  naving  for  other  services  besides  postal,  a 
regular  communication  between  Aden  and  Zanzi- 
bar, and  the  various  other  Clauses  that  are  in 
a  contract — the  Admiralty  clauses,  and  so  on. 

Colonel  Denny. 

80i).  As  a    matter  of  fact,  it  is  a   monthly 
service,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  every  fourth  Tuesday. 
0.23. 
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810.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  about  700i.  per 
trip,  is  it  not,  which,  even  with  a  veiy  slow  service, 
is  a  small  remuneration  for  a  ship  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  William  Redmxmd. 

811.  I  should  Uke  to  know  if  the  Post  Office  iff. 
able  to  provide  a  detailed  statement  by  which 
the  members  of  the  Committee  could  obtain 
easily  at  a  glance  all  the  subsidies  paid  by  the 
Government  for  the  various  postal  services  with 
the  conditions  attaching  to  them.  Is  there  any 
such  statement  as  that? — ^Yes,  that  could  be 
quite  easily  prepared  in  a  manuscript  form.  The^ 
reason  why  I  say  a  manuscript  form  is  because  it 
would  be  based  on  returns  which  we  keep  for 
our  own  use  which  contain  a  lot  of  matter 
irrelevant  to  the  present  question,  and  are  also 
obsolete,  but  I  can  give  you  a  summarised  return 
easily. 

812.  Will  you  put  into  the  return  the  condi- 
tions, and  particularly  whether  there  are  any 
special  conditions,  attaching  to  the  Post  Office 
contracts  with  reference  to  the  maiming  of  the 
ships  ? — That  I  can  answer  generally.  The  con- 
ditions are  in  every  contract  that  there  shall  be 
a  sufficient  number  of  efficient  officers  and  men. 

813.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  but  that  is  not 
quite  the  point.  I  meant,  is  there  any  condition 
as  regards  the  nationality  of  crews  ? — No. 

814.  Attaching  to  none  of  the  contracts  as  to 
postal  subsidies.  Is  there  any  condition  made 
by  the  authorities  as  to  the  nationality  or  the 
proportion  of  the  nationality  of  the  crews  ? — Not 
one. 

815.  Not  like  there  is  in  other  countries  which 
insist  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  crew  shall 
belong  to  the  country  giving  the  subsidy  ?— 
Nothing  of  the  sort. 

816.  Is  there  nothing  like  the  American  pro- 
vision, that  in  certain  instances  a  third  of  the 
crew  should  be  American,  and  in  other  instances 
a  fourth  ? — No,  there  is  no  restriction  of  the 
kind. 

817.  With  regard  to  the  point  as  to  whether 
these  subsidies  are  paid  purely  for  postal  ser- 
vices, I  was  rather  interested  to  hear  what  you 
said  just  now  that  the  330,000?  paid  to  the 
P.  and  0.  was  not  altogether  for  postal  services 
but  was  for  other  services  as  well.  Did  you  say 
so  ? — ^Yes,  I  should  take  up  the  position  generally 
that  there  is  no  contract  maintained  as  a  mail 
contract  that  has  not  other  value  besides  postal 
value — other  express  value,  other  conditions 
such  as  the  Admiralty  schedules,  for  instance, 
of  which  I  have  spoken. 

818.  Is  the  question  of  trade  pure  and  simple 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  authorities  in 
giving  these  subsidies.  In  giving  these  sub- 
sidies or  settling  the  amoimts  do  they  take  into 
consideration  at'  all  the  question  of  the  trade 
of  these  various  places,  and  whether  these  linss 
are  likely  to  encourage  it  ? — I  think  I  said  in 
answer  to  the  chairman,  that  the  subsidised 
services  followed  almost  as  a  matter  of  course 
the  lines  of  the  great  commercial  traffic,  which 
would  imply  that  they  would  exist  where  there 
is  considerable  trade. 

819.  As  a  matter  oi  fact,  in  the  conditions 
there  is  no  reference  to  anything  except  postal 
services  and  the  regularity  of  them,  is  there  ?— 
Those  and  the  Admiralty  conditions. 
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Mr.  William  Redviond — continued. 

820.  Will  those  appear  on  the  return  you  will 
give  us  ? — There  are  a  great  many  conditions 
which  are  laid  down  of  a  small  detail  nature. 
For  instance,  there  is  alwavs  a  clause  put  in 
a^bout  explosives,  but  I  apprehend  the  Committee 
would  not  attach  any  importance  to  that. 

821.  Can  vou  hand  mto  the  Committee  a 
specimen  of  the  general  contract  ? — There  is  no 
one  contract  which  would  form  a  model  for  the 
whole,  because  the  conditions  are  so  various. 

822.  Do  the  contracts  vary  ? — Yes,  the  con- 
dition of  things  varies  so  much  in  the  several 
regions  over  which  the  contract  extends,  and 
therefore  the  conditions  of  the  contract  have  to 
vary. 

823.  In  this  return  which  we  are  asking  for, 
any  special  conditions  attached  to  any  special 
contracts  will  be  shown,  I  suppose? — It  will 
make  a  very  elaborate  return  in  that  case. 

824.  All  I  want  is  the  names  of  the  places, 
the  amounts  of  the  subsidies,  the  length  of  the 
contracts,  and  the  Government  rights  of  pre- 
emption ? — That  is  in  all  of  them.  I  can  give 
you  those  things  easily. 

Chaimuin, 

825.  The  Committee  would  be  much  obliged 
if  you  would  prepare  the  summarised  report  to 
which  you  refer  ? — I  will  do  so,  sir. 

Sir.  Edgar  Vincent 

826.  Do  you  concentrate  all  negotiations  with 
respect  to  postal  subsidies.  Do  you  deal  for  the 
Government  practically  in  the  case  of  every 
postal  subsidy? — Yes,  I  should  say  so,  every 
postal  subsidy  properly  so  called. 

827.  Leavmg  outside  the  Elder-Dempster 
subsidv  ? — That  is  not  a  postal  subsidy.  In  that 
case  the  postal  side  being  the  minor  side,  the 
Post  Office  was  only  consulted  as  to  the  clauses 
relating  to  the  conveyance  of  mails.  That  is 
principally  a  fruit  service,  but  the  Postmaster 
General  wa«  asked  whether  he  would  use  it  for 
the  transmission  of  mails,  and,  if  so,  what  would 
be  convenient  dates ;  that  came  to  me  to  advise 
iU9  to  the  answer. 

828.  Are  there  any  other  instances  of  sub- 
sidies paid  to  the  steamship  companies  in  w^hich 
the  postal  side  is  subsiduary  ? — I  think  no  other 
instance  quite  like  that.  But  there  is  a  very 
curious  case,  which  is  cognate  to  your  question, 
in  which  a  certain  Island  was  licensed  by  the 
Colonial  Office  to  certain  guano  people.  The 
form  of  licence  was  sent  to  the  Post  Office  to  see 
whether  it  had  any  advice  to  give  on  the  subject 
of  sending  mails  out  by  these  steamers,  and 
clauses  were  at  the  instance  of  the  Postmaster 
General putintothislicence.  That  constructed  this 
guano  undertaking  into  a  mail  service.  That  is 
the  only  other  case  I  can  think  of.  That  is  a 
case  in  which  the  people  conveying  the  mails 
pay  50i.  a  year  for  the  advantage  of  doing  so, 
among  other  things. 

829.  You  told  us  that  the  subsidies  were  not 
paid  exclusively  for  postal  reasons,  but  also  for 
Admiralty  and  other  reasons,  did  you  not  ? — Yes, 
I  am  obliged  to  hold  so,  because  there  the  con- 
tracts are  to  speak  for  themselves. 

830.  What  other  Departments  do  you  consult 
before  concluding  a  contract  ? — If  it  is  an  Indian 
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contract  it  is  the  India  Office ;  if  it  is  a  colonial 
contract  tlie  Colonial  Office,  and  invariably  the 
Admiralty  in  regard  to  its  own  clauses. 

831.  Do  vou  consult  the  Board  of  Trade  ^— 
Very  seldom. 

832.  Do  you  consult  the  Foreign  Office  ? — Yes, 
where  foreign  countries  come  in. 

833.  In  the  case  of  East  Africa  do  you  consult 
the  African  Department  of  the  Foreign  Office  ?— 
I  think  the  Foreign  Office  always  takes  the  lead 
in  that  contract.  The  non-postal  side,  I  should 
say,  is  more  important  than  the  postal  side  there. 

834.  What  I  want  to  ascertain  is  whether 
there  is  any  difference  in  the  contracts  which 
you  negotiate,  and  the  contracts  which  are 
made  by  the  Gennan  Gt)vemment,  and  the 
subsidies  given  by  the  German  Government 
which  are  supposed  to  have  led  to  this  enormous 
increase  of  German  trade.  Is  there  a  difterence 
in  essence  or  in  nature  between  our  contracts 
and  their  contracts  ? — That  is  very  difficult  to 
say.  You  see  their  contracts  to  me  are  only 
paper  contracts.  I  do  not  know  what  is  behinci 
them  quite. 

835.  Do  you  not  know  the  details  of  the  terms* 
Are  not  they  published  ? — ^Yes,  the  details  are, 
but  the  true  inwardness  of  them,  so  to  speak,  is 
not  known  to  those  who  are  not  concerned 
with  them.  They  are  quite  different  in  drafting 
to  ours,  and  I  could  not  say  that  I  positively 
know  what  the  value  of  all  the  clauses  is  to  the 
German  Government. 

836.  Can  you  give  us  a  specimen  German 
contract,  together  with  a  specimen  of  an  English 
contract  ? — I  think  I  could  in  German. 

837.  In  negotiating  these  contracts  would  it 
not  be  possible  to  consult  the  trade  interests 
more  than  is  done  at  present  ? — It  would  be  a 
new  departure.  As  a  matter  of  feet,  we  do  not 
maintain  contracts  on  any  Une  except  where 
there  is  very  large  trade. 

838.  At  present  you  make  no  special  condi- 
tions for  trade  facilities.  There  are  no  question 
of  rates  or  anything  of  that  kind  are  there  ?— 
No.  the  Post  Office  tradition  is  very  much 
against  that.  We  have  been  asked  to  put  cold 
storage  clauses  into  our  contracts,  but  we  have 
steadily  refused  to  concern  ourselves  about 
freight. 

839.  You  limit  yourself  strictly  to  postal  and 
Admiralty  conditions,  do  you  ? — ^We  limit  our- 
selves, to  use  a  bad  word,  to  regularising  the 
service.  We  do  not  attempt  to  regularise 
the  conditions  of  trade  as  between  shipowners 
and  the  public;  we  think  that  would  at  once 
raise  the  price  of  the  contract. 

840.  When  vou  state  that  the  amounts  now 
paid  are  for  value  received,  on  what  do  you  base 
your  estimate  of  the  value  received  ?  What  is 
your  sundard  of  comnarison  ? — The  conditions 
that  we  require  and  the  price  tendered  for  the 
fiilfi  Iment  of  those  conditions.  We  lay  down  in  a 
tender  form,  which  is  a  very  elaborate  document, 
all  the  conditions  that  we,  the  Post  Office,  the 
Admiralty,  and  other  departments  of  the 
Government,  if  there  are  any  concerned,  require, 
and  the  whole  British  shipping  world  is  invited 
to  tender.  The  article  we  ask  for  is  the  fulS- 
ment  of  those  conditions* 
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841.  Is  the  comnetition  real  ? — In  some  cases 
very  real  indeed,  Ofcourse,the  man  in  possession 
always  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  outsider. 
A  man  who  has  worked  up  that  particular 
service  has  a  great  advantage,  though  he  does 
not  always  get  the  contract  again.  Ot  course,  he 
can  rightly  say  he  has  spent  a  lot  of  money  in 
making  the  service  what  it  is. 

842.  Is  not  the  competition  necess;arily  limited 
by  the  conditions  ? — ^Yes,  it  must  be  limited,  but 
it  is  not  a  fictitious  competition  at  all.  The 
competition  is  really  a  whip  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  if  that  is  what  your  question  bears 
upon. 

843.  My  question  bears  upon  this — that  there 
are  very  few  competitors  who  can  possibly 
comply  with  the  conditions ;  therefore  tnat  the 
low^est  tender  may  not  be  a  cheap  price  for  the 
services  giyen? — It  may  not  be  cheap  from  some 
outside  point  of  view,  but  I  suppose  it  is  the 
cheapest  that  the  thing  can  be  got  at. 

844.  It  appears  to  me  that  you  are  rather  bold 
in  saying  that  you  get  value  for  the  sums  you 
pay  ? — We  do  not  get  full  postal  value — that  is 
quite  certain  in  some  cases ;  but  that  Govern- 
ment decides  in  each  case  that  the  thing  they 
are  bujring  is  worth  that  price  I  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  and  that  the  House  of  Commons 
approves  the  act  of  the  Government  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Under  the  Standing  Orders  of  the 
House  every  contract  for  a  term  of  years  has  to 
have  a  clause  in  it  making  it  of  no  effect  till  ap- 
proved by  resolution  of  the  'House  of  Commons, 
so  that  really,  before  the  act  of  the  Government 
in  signing  one  of  these  contracts  as  legal  and 
valid,  it  is  approved  by  the  House  of  Commons 
with  the  contract  before  it.  There  is  a  Treasury 
Minute  on  the  contract  sajdng  why  the  Govern- 
ment ha.s  made  it,  and  then  Parliament  has  the 
opportunity  of  turning  over  every  condition  in 
the  contract,  and  seeing  the  catalogue  of  the 
goods,  so  to  speak,  for  which  it  is  asked  to  vote 
such  and  such  a  sum  of  money ;  so  that  there  is 
no  contract  that  has  not  been  approved  in  that 
way. 

Mr.  Cu8t 

845.  You  said,  I  understand,  so  much  money 
wa^i  given  to  the  P.  and  0.  for  more  than  covered 
the  actual  value  received  for  the  transport  of 
mails  ? — I  do  not  think  I  said  for  more  than  the 
actual  value  received. 

846.  I  mean  treating  it  as  freight? — If  you 
reduce  the  payment  to  a  tonnage  payment,  of 
course  it  would  be  enormously  in  cxross  of  any 
freight. 

847.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  tell  the 
Committee  what  proportion  of  the  Government 
subsidy  granted  to  the  P.  and  O.  is  purely  postal, 
that  is  to  say,  paid  for  carrying  a  certain  letter 
weight,  and  what  proportion  is  granted  for  the 
general  advantages  oi  which  you  have  spoken  ? 
— No ;  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  possible, 
because  I  think  that,  whatever  the  weight  of  the 
mails  may  be,  the  main  value  of  the  service  is 
that  there  shall  be  a  ship  always  ready  on  a 
^iven  day  to  take  those  mails,  and  it  shall  go 
mdependent  of  all  conditions  of  trade  and  shall 
keep  up  a  certain  speed 
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848.  Supposing  they  were  carr3dng,  as  they 
are,  by  the  ounce  scale  per  weight,  how  much 
w^oula  the  P.  and  O.  actually  earn  on  their 
subsidy.  I  want  to  get  the  amount  of  proportion 
of  subsidy  which  goes  for  the  payment  of  actual 
value  received,  say  for  carrying  a  weight  of  mails 
to  C-alcutta,  and  the  amount  which  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  general  subsidy  and  not  a  posta^ 
subsidy  ? — I  do  not  think  that  could  fairly  be 
considered  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  general 
subsidy,  because  the  article  the  Postmaster 
General  wants  is  not  the  conveyance  of  such  and 
such  a  weight  of  letters  just  when  it  suits  the 
convenience  of  the  contractor  to  take  it,  but  the 
conveyance  of  such  and  such  ^a  weight  of  letters 
on  a  particular  day,  a^id  its  delivery  by  a  parti- 
cular dav. 

849.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  that  infor- 
mation ;  that  is  to  say  what  the  average  amoimt 
of  letters  sent  per  month  or  per  year  by  the  P. 
and  O.  service  may  be,  and  wliat  the  price  of  that 
transport  would  be,  supposing  it  was  under  the 
contract  of  the  Postal  Union  and  not  imder  a 
contract  between  the  Government  and  the  P: 
and  0.? — I  think  that  could  be  got,  but  I  think 
It  would  be  a  misleading  comparison. 

850.  But  would  it  be  possible  to  get  that 
figure  ? — I  think  it  woula  be  possible,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  very  likely  a  lengthy  job. 

Mr.  Norman. 

851.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  is  possible  to- 
obtain  the  return  Mr.  Cust  asks  for  ? — I  am  not 
sure,  and  one  reason  why  I  would  deprecate  such 
a  return  is  this:  I  am  not  sure  whether  the 
Committee  quite  understands  the  meaning  of 
this  Postal  Union  Rate.  The  Postal  Union  Kate 
is  merely  a  rate  payable  by  one  Government  to 
another  for  the  use  of  services  provided  by  the 
latter,  fixed  for  its  own  purposes. 

Sir  Edgar  Vincent 

852.  It  is  a  very  high  rate,  is  it  not  ? — It  is^^ 
much  higher  than  a  freight  rate. 

853.  Even  though  it  may  be  less  than  the  rate 
paid  by  subsidy,  it  is  a  very  high  rate,  is  it  not  ? 
— Yes. 

Chairman. 

854.  Will  you  look  into  the  matter  and  let 
the  Committee  know  if  the  information  can  be 
obtained  ? — Yes.  It  must  be  quite  clear  what  it  is 
you  want. 

Mr.  Cu8t 

855.  The  proportion  of  the  subsidy  granted  to 
the  P,  and  6.  for  which  we  get  actual  value  in 
the  transit  of  mails  at  the  international  rate  ? — 
I  thhik  if  you  narrow  it  to  the  proportion  of  the 
subsidy  which  would  be  made  up  if  the  whole 
bulk  of  mails  carried  was  paid  for  at  the  inter- 
national rate,  that  might  be  done. 

856.  Supposing  we  used  the  Messageries 
Maritime  for  all  our  mails  in  the  east,  what 
would  be  the  amoimt  of  the  bill  they  would  send 
in  to  us  at  the  union  rate.  Then  we  could  com- 
pare the  amount  of  their  bill  with  our  subsidy, 
and  find  out  what  were  the  proportions.  You 
mentioned  a  line  between  Vancouvre  and  the 
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East  which  you  spoke  of  as  the  Three  Empress 
Line,  did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

857.  And  you  said  the  contract  had  run  out  ? 
—Yes. 

858.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  other 
arrangements  have  been  made  ? — As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  Government  has  approved  the  princi- 
ple of  renewing  the  contract  for  five  years  on 
practically  the  same  terms,  but  with  such  minor 
advantages  as  it  is  considered  desirable  to  acquire, 
both  from  the  Admiralty  point  of  view  and  the 
Post  Office  point  of  view. 

859.  But  generally  on  the  same  lines  ? — Gene- 
rally on  the  same  lines. 

860.  Is  there  any  postal  service  of  England  to 
Nyassaland  ? — I  do  "not  know  of  any  regular 
postal  service. 

861.  We  have  to  use  the  German  line  between 
Zanzibar  and  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  have 
we  not  ? — ^We  send  the  mails  to  Cape  Town,  to 
go  on  by  first  opportunity,  which  may  be  by 
jBritish*  merchant  steamer  or  by  German  packet. 

Colonel  JRopner. 

862.  I  think  we  now  fuUy  understand  that 
with  regard  to  subsidies  so-called,  in  your  opinion 
they  are  paid  actually  for  value  received  ? — Yes. 

863.  In  your  opinion  the  word  subsidy  is 
really  a  misnomer,  is  it  not.  If  a  person  gives 
value  for  what  he  receives  he  is  not  subsidised, 
is  he  ? — I  am  not  sure  what  the  etjmology  of  the 
word  "  subsidy  "  is.  It  has  never  occurred  to  me 
as  meaning  anything  but  a  compounded  sum. 

864  Taking  the  actual  definition  of  the  word 
subsidy,  it  is  a  misnomer,  is  it  not.  You  are 
only  paying  for  services  rendered  and  services 
received  by  you,  are  you  not.  In  point  of  fact 
the  English  shipowners  do  not  receive  subsidies 
in  the  sense  that  foreign  shipowners  receive 
subsidies  at  all,  do  they,  because  foreign  ship- 
owners in  addition  to  receiving  subsidies  m 
our  sense,  get  subsidies  for  mileage  sailed 
without  carrying  any  mails  at  all.  Those 
are  the  real  subsidies,  whereas  in  our  case 
we  only  pay  for  services  rendered,  do  we  not  ? — 
Do  not  you  call  those  bounties  ?  I  would  rather 
not  be  asked  to  condemn  the  word  subsidy,  it  is 
an  extremely  useful  w^ord. 

865.  Still  you  say,  do  you  not,  the 
Government  receives  value  for  all  that  is  paid  ? 
—Yes.  ^ 

866.  Then,  if  now  you  are  asking  to  put  fresh 
conditions  upon  the  shipowners  carrying  these 
mails  without  extra  payment,  you  would  be 
asking  them  for  an  unreasonable  thing  in  point 
of  fact,  would  you  not  ? — Not  necessarily,  because 
the  conditions  shift  as  the  years  go  on. 

867.  Once  a  contract  is  entered  into,  to  come 
and  say,  I  want  you  to  do  certain  other  things, 
would  be  unreasonable,  would  it  not? — We 
should  have  no  status  at  all  in  doing  so.  It 
would  not  necessarily  be  imjust,  because  it  might 
turn  out  that  in  working  a  contract  conditions 
arose  that  were  not  thought  of  when  the  contract 
was  made. 

868.  What  was  in  my  mind  was  the  question 
as  to  employing  sailors.  If  you  wanted  to  make 
a  condition  after  entering  into  the  contract  that 
Lascars,  for  instance,  should  not  be  employed 
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you  could  not  do  so,  could  you  ? — No,  not  such 
a  vital  thing  as  that. 

869.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
mail  contract  does  not  provide  only  ror  carrying 
letters,  but  that  it  includes  almost  anything  you 
want  to  send  ? — Yes, 

870.  There  is  a  limit  to  that,  is  there  not  ? — 
There  is  none.  The  Postmaster-General's 
common-sense  would  limit  it,  but  the  Postmaster- 
General  has  full  power  with  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament— legislation  might  be  necessary  in 
altering  a  postal  tariff — under  his  contract  to 
pour  into  the  mails  anything  that  he  likes.  Any- 
thing that  is  a  postal  article  for  the  time  being, 
irrespective  of  its  origin  or  its  destination,  He 
can  send. 


871.  In  your  opinion  does  not  a  clause  like 
that  in  your  contract  bring  about  the  fact  that  a 
higher  rate  is  charged  for  carrying  mails  than 
w^ould  otherwise  be  asked  if  no  such  clause 
existed  ? — Certainly,  I  should  say  that  must  be  so, 
but  it  is  a  highly  necessary  clause.  It  w^ould  be 
impossible  for  the  Postmaster-General  to  shiickle 
himself  by  putting  a  limited  mail  clause  in  a 
contract,  because  next  week  Parliament  might 
declare  such  and  such  things  might  go  by  post. 

872.  With  regard  to  Zanzibar,  letters  sent 
from  this  country  by  the  British  India  Mail 
Company  are  taken  to  Aden  and  sent  by  a 
special  steamer  from  Aden  to  Zanzibar,  are 
tney  not,  for  which  service  there  is  paid  9,()00i.  ? 
— That  is  so. 

873.  In  addition  to  that,  a  good  many  mails 
are  sent  by  other  steamers,  are  they  not  ? — 
That  is  so. 

874.  Supposing  a  higher  subsidy  were  given 
than  the  9,000i.,  enabling  the  company  to  put 
on  a  steamer  of  greater  speed,  in  your  opinion 
would  that  have  the  effect  that  mails  would  be 
carried  more  regularly  and  more  quickly,  and 
also  that  the  British  India  Company,  or  any 
other  company,  would  be  assisted  thereby  to  es- 
tablish a  line  to  the  East  Coast  of  Africa? — 
An  increase  of  subsidy  with  an  increase  of  speed 
must  lead  to  the  mails  being  carried  faster,  but 
what  the  effect  on  the  general  poKcy  of  the  com- 
pany might  be,  and  the  possibilities  of  the  com- 
pany, would  depend  entirely  on  the  amount  of 
the  subsidy  ana  the  amount  of  the  speed. 

875.  But  speaking  generally  the  more  money 
the  better  results  ? — Certainly. 

876.  There  is  no  complaint  from  Zanzibar  as 
to  irregular  delivery  of  mails  is  there  ? — No,  we 
hear  nothing  at  all ;  it  goes  on  very  regularly. 

877.  Is  that  your  opinion,  because  the  letters 
are  carried  not  only  by  the  British  India  Com- 
pany, but  also  by  other  companies  ? — I  could  not 
say.     I  should  have  said  even  if  the  foreign  com- 

Eanies  did  not  exist  a  monthly  service  to  Zanzi- 
ar  w-as  a  pretty  good  service. 

878.  They  are  satisfied  with  getting  their 
letters  once  a  month  are  they  ? — I  think  tney  get 
them  oftener,  but  I  think  if  foreign  shippmg 
did  not  go  also  they  would  still  be  well  served  by 
getting  them  once  a  month. 

879.  In  your  position,  would  you  recommend 
the  Postmaster-General  to  have  a  fortnightly 

service  ? 
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service? — No,  I  would  not — not  from  a  postal 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  Nor^nan. 

880.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  a  postal  subsidy 
necessarily  carries  with  a  commercial  advan- 
t«^e  ^. — I  should  think  almost  of  necessity.  I 
should  think  that  the  shippers  of  freight  and 
the  buyers  of  passenger  tickets  followed  the 
mail  flag  to  a  great  extent. 

881.  And  therefore  is  it  not  impossible  to  say 
that  any  postal  subsidy,  so  called,  exists  purely 
for  postal  purposes.  That  follows  from  your 
reply,  does  it  not  ? — lam  not  quite  clear  whether 
the  fonn  of  that  question  does  not  mix  up  cause 
and  effect. 

882.  It  may.  I  am  seeking  to  get  light  from 
you  on  the  point  i — I  think  the  trade  which  is 
gained  by  the  flying  of  the  mail  flag  must  be 
taken  as  operating  in  mitigation  of  the  severity 
of  the  subsidy.  I  think  when  we  put  fortn 
our  tender  forms,  the  people  tendering  say  to 
themselves,  we  shall  have  such  ai\d  such  ad- 
vantages out  of  this;  we  can  afford  to  take 
such  and  such  a  price.  li  we  are  goine  to  fly 
the  mail  flag  we  shall  get  such  ana  sucn 
adA'antages  which  we  should  not  get  in  the 
way  of  trade  and  passenger  service,  if  we  had 
not  got  the  mail  flag.  That  I  think  would 
tend  to  our  getting  it  done  at  a  little  lower 
subsidy. 

883.  That  is  wliat  I  meant — that  a  postal  sub- 
sidy was  a  commercial  subsidy  from  its  very 
nature?—!  do  not  think  it  makes  it  a  com- 
mercial subsidy. 

884.  But  shall  I  be  right  in  thinking  that  it  is 
impossible  to  split  up  any  subsidy,  and  say  one 
part  is  purely  postal  and  the  other  part  is  not  ? 
The  tvo  things  are  inseparable,  are  tney  not  I — I 
do  not  think  you  can  apportion  any  one  subsidy 
between  the  postal  ana  non- postal  sides  of  the 
consideration. 

885.  When  subsidies  are  given  for  weight  it 
would  be  very  much  easier  to  form  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  their  relation  to  commercial 
advantage  than  when  they  are  siven  by  mileage, 
would  it  not  ?  Because  when  they  are  given  oy 
mileage  you  could  not  tell  whether  the  steamers 
took  any  letters  or  not,  could  you  ? — We  know 
how  many  bags  we  send  them  to  take. 

886.  I  was  thinking  of  the  German  steamers. 
If  they  are  paid  by  mileage,  yoU  would  also  have 
to  know  the  weight  before  you  could  estimate 
the  commercial  cost  of  carrying  out  the  contract, 
and  therefore  the  commercial  value  of  the  sub- 
sidy, would  you  not  ? — I  am  not  quite  clear  what 
I  am  to  bend  my  mind  to. 

887.  My  point  is  this:  We  are  trying  to  esti- 
mate the  commercial  value  of  certain  subsidies, 
and  what  I  ask  you  is,  when  subsidies  are  given  for 
mileage  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  that ;  when 
they  are  given  by  weight  it  is  much  easier  to  do 
that,  is  it  not  ? — I  tmnk  not  so  much  easier,  if 
any  easier,  as  it  looks  on  the  face  of  it ;  because 
the  people  who  accept  payment  by  weight  only  do 
so  when  the  weight  is  very  large,  and  amounts 
practically  to  what  has  been  caUed  a  subsidy. 


Mr.  Norman — continued. 

888.  Still,  when  it  is  given  by  mileage,  it  would 
be  paid  if  that  particular  ship  were  carrying  no 
mans  at  all,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

889.  And  if  given  by  weight  it  would  not  be  i 
— Quite  so ;  but  then  those  circumstances  do  not 
occur,  because  none  of  these  large  subsidies  or 

f)ayments  are  given  or  made  unless  there  is  a  very 
arge  traffic  indeed,  which  never  ceases  for  any 
one  ship. 

890.  You  said  that  the  value  received  was 
partly  the  value  for  carrying  the  mails  and  partly 
the  Admiralty  value,  that  you  consulted  the 
Admiralty  in  the  making  of  the  contracts,  and 
they  fifet  value  out  of  the  subsidies  ? — Yes,  they 
consider  they  get  a  certain  value.  I  think  if  we 
asked  them  now  much  they  would  like  to  put  on 
their  vote  they  would  say  nothing. 

891.  You  consult  them  before  you  pay  the 
subsidies,  do  you,  in  order  that  you  may  estimate 
in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  the  value  which 
they  receive  out  of  your  contracts  ? — Oh,  no. 

892.  I  thought  that  you  said  the  Post  OflSce 
consulted  the  Admiralty  ? — We  consult  them  as 
to  what  particular  form  they  Avould  like  their 
clauses  to  take. 

893.  At  any  rate  they  do  get  a  considerable 
advantage  out  of  it,  do  they  not  ? — I  suppose 
they  think  they  get  a  considerable  advantage. 
It  is  a  contingency  which  they  may  take  up  or 
they  may  not. 

894.  "then  why  does  all  that  go  on  the  Post 
Office  Vote,  and  none  of  it  on  the  Admiralty 
Vote  ?^— That  is  a  very  large  question  indeed. 
The  Postmaster  General  would  like  to  have 
nothing  on  his  Vote  that  is  not  purely  postal,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  has  often  been  found 
desirable  at  the  Treasury  to  place  this  all  on 
the  Post  Office  Vote.  I  cannot  tell  you  the 
reason.  I  have  scarcely  an  opinion  on  the 
subject.  I  do  not  myself  attach  much  impor- 
tiince  to  what  Vote  it  is  on  provided  value  is 
got  for  the  money. 


Sir  Charles  Cayzer, 

895.  You  told  the  Committee  that  the  British 
India  Company  received  a  postal  subsidy  of 
about  15,000i.  a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
service  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Mombasa 
and  Zanzibar,  did  you  not  ? — No,  I  did  not  tell 
you  anything  about  that.  I  think  I  overheard 
something  about  it  in  the  previous  witness's 
evidence. 

896.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  Post  Office  did 

fay  15,000i.  a  year  for  the  service  by  the  British 
ndia  Company  fi^m  the  United  Kingdom  to 
Mombasa  and  Zanzibar,  and  that  that  has  been 
since  discontinued  ? — I  can  answer  in  general 
terms.  There  was  a  higher  subsidy  than  at 
present,  and  there  was  a  service  from  London 
instead  of  a  service  from  Aden,  but  the  precise 
terms  I  cannot  give  you  from  memory. 

897.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  why  that 
service  was  discontinued? — That  service  only 
existed  for  a  very  little  while. 

898.  But  it  did  exist,  and  was  discontinued.  I 
want  to  know  why  it  was  discontinued  ? — The 

2uestion  is  one   more  proper  to  the    Foreign 
Office  than  to  the  Post  Office ;  but  if  you  ask  my 

opinion 
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Sir  CIvdrLeH  Cayzer — continued. 

opinion,  the  reason  was  that  Her  late  Majesty's 
Government  no  longer  considered  that  the 
service  rendered  was  worth  15,000^.  a  year.  They 
thought  that  9,000i.  a  year  was  good  enough  for 
that. 

899.  Can  you  tell  me  why  it  was  discontinued  ? 
— No,  I  could  not  from  memory.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  did  not  come  prepared  with  knowledge 
on  all  such  points.  I  nad  only  in  truth  specially 
prepared  myself  to  answer  questions  relating 
to  Question  6  on  your  agenda. 

900.  The  next  question  I  am  going  to  put 
arises  out  of  one  of  your  o^vn  statements. 
I  want  to  know  whether  the  Post  Office 
took  any  steps  for  regularising  the  services 
of  mails  by  this  route  to  those  .ports  which  are 
now  served  by  the  German  East  Africa  Com- 
pany. This  route  existed  at  the  time  from  the 
United  Kingdom  io  Mombasa  and  Zanzibar — it 
passed  these  ports  and  you  have  said  it  was  one 
of  the  duties  of  the  Post  Office  to  regularise  a 
service  of  mails.  I  want  to  know  before  this 
service  was  discontinued,  did  the  Post  Office  take 
any  steps  to  regularise  the  service  of  mails  to 
those  ports  ? — ^What  I  meant  by  regularise  wa.s 
to  see  that  the  contract  duly  provided  for  a 
re^ar  service  at  fixed  intervals,  and  at  a  cer- 
tam  rate  of  speed,  and  that  was  certainly  done 
under  each  contract  of  the  British  India  Steam 
Navigation  Company.  But  the  Post  Office  was 
not  tne  leading  factor  in  that  case  and  never 
has  beqn.  It  has  been  growing  more  and  more 
postal  because  of  late  years  tnere  has  been  a 
development  of  trade  in  East  Africa,  which  has 
made  the  correspondence  heavier,  and  the 
heavier  the  mails  the  more  postal  the  service 
becomes ;  but  it  is  still  more  a  Foreign  Office 
than  a  postal  interest. 

901.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  no  steps  were 
taken  to  provide  postal  facilities  by  a  British  line 
to  those  ports  now  served  by  the  German  East 
African  Company,  and  to  which  even  now  the 
mails  have  to  go  on  board  German  vessels  ? — 
Mombasa,  Lamu,  Zanzibar,  and  others  were  the 
places  served  under  the  15,000i.  contract,  if  I  re- 
member rightly. 

902.  At  the  time  when  the  service  was  aban- 
doned, were  any  tenders  invited  for  supplying  a 
mail  service  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Zanzi- 
bar, and  Mombasa,  including  these  ports  Chinde, 
and  others  served  by  the  German  East  Africa 
Company  ? — It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  charge 
one's  memorv'  with,  but  my  impression  is,  and  I 
think  I  must  ask  you  to  take  this  as  subject  to 
inquiry  and  verification,  that  that  service  was 
not  at  that  time  advertised  for  tender,  and  that 
being  one  of  the  small  and  comparatively  unim- 
portant services  was  renewed  in  the  same  hands 
on  a  similar  footing.  It  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation 
Company  before  and  it  is  in  their  hands  now. 
My  impression  is  that  it  was  not  thrown  open  to 

ender,  there  being  no  competition  there. 

903.  That  is  to  say  the  British  India  Company 
got  a  smaller  subsidy  for  taking  the  mails  from 
Aden,  and  altogether    there   were    no    British 


Sir  Charles  Cayzer — continued. 

postal  facilities  given  to  ports  like  Beira — sports 
now  served  by  the  German  East  Africa  Service  ? 
— The  real  point  of  difference  between  the  old 
service  and  the  present  service  is  the  London 
connection,  and  for  postal  purpose  the  London 
connection  is  as  gooa  now  as  ever  it  was.  We 
get  our  mails  to  Aden  by  the  P.  and  O.  service, 
we  pay  them  for  a  service  which  includes  Aden, 
therefore  for  postal  purposes  a  service  beginning 
at  Aden  and  branching  from  the  P.  and  0 
lines  at  Aden  is  as  good  as  a  service  from 
London.  That  service  fiom  London  was  only  a 
thing  tried  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  for 
what  object  I  cannot  tell  you,  for  I  am  sure  it 
originated  at  the  Foreign  Office. 

Sir  Edward  Sassoon. 

907.  To  avoid  transhipment,  was  it  not  ? — 
As  to  mails,  transhipment  is  not  of  much 
consequence. 

^  Sir  Charles  Cayzer, 

905.  As  has  been  stated  by  Sir  Edward 
Sassoon,  the  reason  it  was  discontinued  was  the 
loss  of  something  like  £40,000  or  £45,000  a  year 
made  by  the  British  India  Company.  I  put  it  to 
you  that  it  is  rather  a  coincidence  tnat  the 
subsidy  to  the  German  East  Africa  Company  is 
an  identical  amoimt,  45,0002.,  and  that  that 
subsidy  has  enabled  them,  I  think  you 
will  see,  to  run  a  service  to  the 
German  East  African  ports  which  a  British  com- 

Eany  could  have  done,  and  if  the  Government 
ad  given  a  similar  subsidy  we  might  have 
had  a  British  line  running  to  these  ports ;  is  not 
that  so  ? — My  answer  to  that  would  be  that  I 
have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  those  figures.  I 
would  take  them  from  Sir  Edward  Sassoon  as 
being  the  figures,  and  say  they  are  very  striking 
figiures ;  but  I  have  no  knowleage  or  any  informa- 
tion on  the  subject 

906.  Is  the  only  information  we  can  get  from 
you,  that  the  postal  service  was  discontinued, 
and  no  elBfort  was  made  by  the  Postal  Depart- 
ment to  get  a  service  of  steamers  to  these  poats 
which  are  now  served  by  the  German  East 
Africa  Company  —  they  were  not  thought  of 
sufficient  importance,  is  not  that  so? — I  think 
the  real  Post  Office  point  there  is  that  what  is 
discontinued  is  the  service  from  London  to  Aden. 
That  is  the  only  essential  diflference,  I  think,  in 
the  two  contracts,  and  there  the  service  from 
London  to  Aden  was  of  no  postal  value  at  all, 
because  we  already  had  a  service  from  London 
to  Aden. 

Chairman, 

907.  In  determining  the  amount  of  subsidies 
or  bounties  to  steamship  companies,  may  I 
understand  that  foreign  governments  bear  trade 
interests  in  mind,  and  that  our  Government  does 
not  ? — I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  a  strong  witness 
on  that  point. 

908.  That  is  what  I  understand  you  to  tell  the 
Committee,  summarising  your  evidence,  is  it 

T;ot 
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Chairman — continued. 

not  ? — I  do  not  know  very  much  about  wl^t 
foreign  Governments  do.  I  have  thought,  from 
what  I  have  seen  in  the  Press  and  so  on,  that  you 
were  getting  this  information  from  the  Foreign 
Office. 


(7Aa«rmati^-continued 


909.  At  any  rate,  our  Government  does  not 
bear  trade  interests  in  mind,  does  it  ? — I  should 
say  not. 

910.  And  to  that  extent  our  trade  mterests 
are  the  worse  off  ? — That  must  be  so. 
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Sir  William  W^ard,  called  and  Examined. 


Cliairman. 

911.  You  are  the  British  Consul-General  at 
Hamburg  ? — Yes. 

912.  And  you  have  been  in  that  position  for 
some  time  ? — For  about  four  and  a-half  years  at 
Hamburg. 

913.  Had  you  been  in  an  official  position 
before  that  ? — I  was  at  Bremen  for  about  nine 
years  between  ten  and  twenty  years  ago  before 
I  came  to  Hamburg,  and  I  have  been  in  France, 
Bordeaux. 

914.  So  that  you  have  had  many  opportimities 
of  watching  German  and  French  trade  ? — I  have 
not  had  so  many  opportunities  in  France  because 
it  was  not  considered  so  much  my  duty  to  watch 
the  questions  which  are  before  this  Committee. 
They  were  rather  left  to  the  Commercial  Attach^ 
in  Paris.  It  was  my  special  business  to  attend 
to  the  wine  trade,  and  the  questions  affecting 
that  interest  in  Bordeaux. 

915.  Since  you  have  been  in  Germany  the 
subject  of  the  mquiry  before  this  Committee  has 
been  no  doubt  brought  to  your  notice  ? — Yes. 

916.  W^e  have  had  alreaay  a  good  many  figures 
as  regards  the  foreign  ports  to  which  foreign 
subsidised  steamers  nm,  and  the  comparative 
tonnage  during  recent  years  of  British  and 
foreign  vessels  to  those  ports,  and  the  com- 
parative British  and  foreign  customs.  Have  you 
seen  any  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  given 
before  this  Committee  ? — I  have  only  read  a 
short  report  in  the  TiTnea, 

917.  Do  you  think  you  have  anything  to  add 
in  respect  to  those  figures  at  all  ? — I  cannot  add 
anythmg  to  the  figures,  because  I  have  not  the 
same  amount  of  figures  at  my  hand  as  the 
Board  of  Trade  has. 

918.  Can  you  tell  us  at  all  whether  British 

foods  have  been  sent  in  increasing  proportions 
uring  recent  years  via  Bfa.mburg  to  say,  East 
Africa,  instead  of  being  shipped  out  direct.  Bfa.ve 
you  any  data  which  you  could  give  us  ? — 1  cannot 


CltairTnan — continued. 

^ve  any  statistics  about  it,  because  in  Hamburg 
Itself  it  is  impossible  to  get  them.  But  it  is  the 
opinion  that  the  quantity  of  British  goods 
forwarded  for  shipment  to  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  for  instance,  have  largely  increased  ;  that 
to  the  East  Coast  they  have  increased  slightly ; 
to  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Morocco  that  they  have 
also  increased  sofilewhat,  to  the  Levant,  in  par- 
ticular to  Roumania,  that  they  have  increased  ; 
that  to  China  and  Japan  they  have  also  increased 
somewhat.  Of  course  the  amount  of  British 
goods  which  is  sent  is  a  small  one  :  but  in 
the  opinion  of  merchants  and  brokers  there 
has  been  an  increase  during,  we  will  say, 
the  last  ten  years  from  Hamburg  and 
also  the  shipment  of  goods  from  the 
United  Kingdom  via  Bremen  is  considered  to 
have  increased  somewhat  to  South  Africa  and 
also  to  the  fiir  Eastern  Asian  ports,  and  it  is  also 
considered  that  they  have  increased  somewhat 
to  Australia  by  means  of  the  North  German  line 
that  runs  there. 

919.  We  have  had  figures  from  the  Foreign 
Office  quoted  from  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  me 
Board  of  Trade,  which  seem  to  show  a  consider- 
able increase  in  foreign  trade  to  Australia,  while 
British  trade  has,  comparatively,  been  much 
more  stationary  ? — Quite  so. 

920.  That  would  be  your  opinion  ? — ^Yes.  It 
is  considered  that  the  reason  of  the  shipments 
from  the  United  Kingdoih  via  Bremen  and  Ham- 
burg has  been  partly  because  there  is  no  British 
steamer  running  to  certain  ports ;  for  instance 
in  Australia,  I  believe,  there  is  no  direct  commu- 
nication with  Fremantle,  but  the  North  German 
Lloyd  steamers  run  direct  to  Fremantle. 

921.  That  is  Western  Australia  ?— That  is 
Western  Australia.  It  is  also  possible  that  there 
may  be  another  reason,  viz.,  that  the  time  of  the 
steamers'  sailings  may  be  better  suited  for  the 
despatch  of  those  British  goods.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  what  the  exact  reason  has  been. 

922.  But 
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922.  But  the  fact  is  as  you  have  stated  ? — 
Yes. 

923.  Would  it  come  within  your  cognisance 
whether  the  same  could  be  said  about  Antwerp 
or  Rotterdam  ? — I  could  not  say  about  Antwerp. 
I  would  only  like  to  add  that  the  quantities  of 
goods  that  are  taken  from  Antwerp  by  the  two 
subsidised  Hamburg  lines  are  comparatively 
suialL  I  have  ^t  the  figures  showing  the 
amount  of  goods  m  percentages  which  were  sent 
direct  from  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Antwerp, 
Amsterdam,  Lisbon,  and  Naples,  where  those 
vessels  call  on  their  outward  journey.  For 
instance,  the  ^oods  that  were  sent  outward  by 
the  East  African  Line  from  Hambui^  were 
60  per  cent,  of  the  entire  amount,  but  afthouj^h 
they  came  from  Hamburg  it  is  not  always  said 
that  those  goods  were  entirely  German. 

924.  Would  thev  be  British  ?— They  miriit  to 
a  certain  extent  have  been  British.  I  do  not 
think  they  would  have  been  British  during  the 
last  year  or  two,  because  the  German  goods  were 
manu&ctured  in  very  large  quantities  for  export, 
and  they  took  the  preference  when  there  was  a 

great  deal  of  freight  last  year.  I  do  not  think  the 
ritish  goods  would  have  had  a  chance. 

925.  That,  I  understand,  was  because  the 
freight  was  less  tor  German  goods  ? — On  that 
account  chiefly. 

Mr.  W,  F.  Laiorence. 

926.  The  statistics  fully  show,  do  they  not, 
not,  that  the  British  flag  is  losing  ground  in 
German  waters  very  appreciably,  and  the  Ger- 
man flag  is  ver}'  much  increasing  ? — The 
statistics  from  Hamburg  last  vear  certainly  show 
that  there  was  a  considerable  decrease  in  the 
number  and  tonnage  of  British  vessels  to  and 
from  Hamburg.  I  do  not  know  if  you  are 
already  in  possession  of  the  Trade  Report  for 
Hamburg  for  last  year ;  it  shows  that  there  was 
a  decrease. 

927.  You  have  not  got  the  Trade  Report  for 
the  whole  of  the  German  ports  ? — No,  that  does 
not  exist. 

928.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  report  from 
Frankfort,  No.  2,484.— Is  that  for  1900  ? 

929.  For  1900.  I  see  British  ships  visiting 
German  ports  in  1894  represent  32'7  of  the 
whole  tonnage,  and  in  1898  they  only  represent 
25*9,  and  the  Consul  there  reports  that  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  British  flag  is  thus  seen  to 
be  retrograding  both  as  regards  number  and 
tonnage  ? — Yes,  but  the  statistics  for  1900  are 
not  yet  to  be  had ;  these  were  for  1898. 

930.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  the 
proportion  of  trade  of  the  chief  trading  coun- 
tries in  the  world  are  according  to  the  report  of 
the  Consul-General  at  Frankfort,  say  Germany, 
France,  and  the  United  Kingdom  ? — I  see  the 
Consul-General  at  Frankfort  gives  it  at  11 3  for 
Grermany  in  1898  and  for  the  United  Kingdom  at 
16-8  for  the  year  1898. 

931.  As  coinpared  with  what  previous  years  ? 
— ^As  compared  with  1882,  Germany  10  3-lOths, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  19  7-lOths. 

932.  So  that  it  is  quite  likely  the  increased 
movement  of  trade  in  Germany  would  have  its 
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effect  upon  our  foreign  trade  in  Africa  and  else- 
where ? — No  doubt. 

Mr.  Redmond. 

933.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  increase 
in  German  trade  to  Australia  was  attributable 
in  some  degree  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  direct 
British  line  to  Fremantle  ? — I  understand  there 
is  none 

934.  But  is  there  a  German  line  ?  —  Yes, 
North  German  Lloyd — the  subsidised  line  to 
Australia. 

935.  But,  of  course,  there  are  several  British 
lines  which  call  at  Albany  ? — I  believe  that  is  so. 

936.  And  by  that  route  to  Fremantle  by 
train  ? — I  presume  that  is  so. 

937.  With  regard  to  the  great  increase  in  the 
figures  relating  to  German  trade,  are  you  pre- 
pared to  give  an  opinion  as  to  what  they  are  the 
result  of  Would  you  say,  for  instance,  they 
are  the  result  of  cert^^in  German  steamship 
companies  being  subsided  or  would  you  say  they 
were  due  to  the  natural  increase  in  German 
trade  ? — I  should  think  that  both  those  forces 
work  together.  Then,  no  doubt,  the  economic 
policy  of  the  Gorman  Government  is  the  third 
factor.  It  aids  the  development  of  trade  and 
industry  and  of  shipping  m  every  way  that  it 
possibly  can. 

938.  The  decrease  or  the  apparent  decrease  in 
British  trade  is  not  in  reality;SO  much  a  decrease 
as  it  is  due  to  the  great  increase  in  German 
trade  ? — I  believe  that  is  so. 

939.  It  is  not  that  the  British  trade  has  been 
^oing  back  but  that  the  German  trade  has  been 
mcreasing  ? — ^Yes. 

940.  'Sou  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  is 
altogether,  or  anythmg  like  altogether,  due  to 
the  fact  that  certain  German  Imes  are  sub- 
sidised ? — No,  not  altogether,  certainly  not. 

941.  But  it  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  it  ?— Yes. 

Colonel  Ropner. 

942.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
exports  of  British  goods  via  Hamburg  have  de- 
creased during  recent  years  ? — Not  generally,  no. 
To  East  Africa  they  have  increased  slightly. 
They  have  increased  to  nearly  all  ports. 

943.  In  your  opinion  the  fact  of  England  not 
having  a  direct  line  to  East  Africa  has  not 
damaged  the  export  of  British  goods  by  Ham- 
burg at  any  rate  ? — No,  I  think  it  has  rather  con- 
tributed to  send  them  that  way. 

944.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  whether  in 
your  opinion  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  of 
which  you  are  aware  no  doubt,  has  damaged 
British  trade  in  Africa  and  elsewhere,  or  whether 
it  has  benefited  British  commerce  ? — ^As  far  as  1 
have  been  able  to  follow  matters  I  consider  that 
the  effect  of  the  British  Merchandise  Marks  Act 
has  been  to  divert  a  large  proportion  of  tho 
Continental  transport  trade  which  was  carried 
on  formerly  via  London  and  other  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  oversea  countries,  and  it  has 
contributed  towards  establishing  direct  trade  in 
such  goods  from  the  Continent. 

945.  In  other  words  it  has  damaged  transit 
trade  from  British  parts  ? — Yes,  it  has  damaged 
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the  transit  trade  from  British  ports  and  it  has 
contributed  larcely  towards  giving  an  impetus 
to  the  establishment  of  direct  lines  from  Mam- 
burg,  Antwerp  and  Marseilles  to  those  countries. 

946.  And  to  that  extent  it  has,  of  course,  done 
British  trade  an  injury  ? — ^Yes. 

947.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  a  good  deal 
is  done  in  Germany  in  aiding  their  shipping  and 
commerce  ? — Generally,  yes. 

948.  That  is  by  giving  subsidies  to  shipping  ? 
—Yes. 

949.  Can  you  tell  us  in  what  other  way  they 
are  giving  aid  to  commerce  in  Germany  ? — By 
subsidising  shipping  in  various  ways  —  not 
merely  by  pajdng  a  certain  sum  per  annum  to 
the  shipping  company  for  carrying  the  mails  or 
other  purposes,  but  in  granting  subsidies  in  the 
form  of  preferential  through  rates. 

950.  Railway  rates  ? — ^Yes. 

951.  Can  you  mention  any  other  aid  ? — There 
is  aid  granted  to  shipbuilding  in  the  form  of 
rebates  and  exemption  from  duty  on  articles 
used  in  the  building  of  ships ;  and  m  preferential 
rates  on  the  railways  in  conveying  those  articles 
to  places  where  the  shipbuilding  is  carried  on. 

Colonel  Denny. 

952.  With  regard  to  British  goods  going  via 
Hamburg  and  Bremen,  of  course  those  goods, 
having  their  origin  in  Britain,  have  to  pay  a  very 
heavy  freight  m  proportion  to  the  length  of 
transit  from  Britain  to  Hamburg  ? — No  doubt. 

953.  So  that  that  would  add  considerably  to 
the  expense  ? — No  doubt. 

954.  Have  you  recently  come  from  Hamburg? 
— I  have  come  from  Hamburg  just  now.     Yes. 

955.  Have  you  heard  any  expression  of  opinion 
there  as  to  the  effect  tliat  the  report  of  this 
Committee  is  likely  to  have  upon  German 
trade  ? — There  is  so  far  no  particular  opinion. 
But  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  are 
followed  very  closely. 

956.  Do  you  think  that  the  findings  of  this 
Committee  will  be  looked  for  with  great  interest 
in  Germany  ? — I  have  no  doubt  they  will. 

957.  You  spoke  as  to  the  actual  proportions 
of  British  trade  which  have  been  shown  mainly 
from  figures,  and  you  spoke  about  the  assistance 
given  by  Government.  Have  you  heard  any 
complaint  in  your  capacity  as  Consul-General  as 
to  tne  effectiveness  or  otherwise  of  our  repre- 
sentatives abroad  and  the  aid  given  to  trade  by 
our  representatives  as  compared  with  German 
representatives  ? — I  have  never  heard  any  per- 
sonally. I  have  seen  complaints  in  the  news- 
papers, but  never  had  any  personally  addressed 
to  me. 

958.  Is  it  your  opinion  as  far  as  you  can  hear 
that  our  representatives  are  as  efficient  as  the 
German  ? — 4  should  say  so  certainly. 

959.  As  to  this  transhipment  that  is 
going  on  via  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  which  will, 
of  course,  come  under  the  criticisms  of  the 
Germans,  have  you  ever  heard  any  complaint  as 
to  the  quality  and  style  of  the  goods,  as  to 
whether  they  are  falling  off  and  whether  they 
are  not  keeping  up  to  date  and  not  satisfying 
the  requirements  of  the  consumers? — I  could 
not  give  you  any  information  as  regards  that. 
Will  you  permit  me  to  add   one  remark  ?     It 
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must  not  be  understood  that  the  shipments  via 
Hamburg  and  Bremen  are  of  any  very  great 
extent. 

960.  It  is  your  opinion  that  where  goods  have 
to  be  transmpped  in  such  a  very  active  com- 
mercial coimtry  as  Germany,  and  carried  by 
German  ships  the  tendency  would  be  to  stiU 
ftirther  diminish  our  trade  and  throw  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  Germans  ? — Yes. 

961.  Then,  with  regard,  not  to  the  export 
trade,  but  with  regard  to  the  import  trade  of 
Hamburg  and  Bremen :  Although  there  is  no 
great  import  trade  from  East  Africa,  it  being 
confined  to  rubber,  ivory,  and  so  on,  is  it  not  the 
fact  that,  whereas  previous  to  the  establishment 
of  this  German  line,  the  centres  for  the  disposal 
of  those  particular  trades,  ivory  and  rubber,  were 
in  this  country,  the  centres,  owing  to  the 
establishment  oi  this  German  line,  have  shifted 
to  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen  ? — I  think 
it  is,  perhaps,  going  rather  too  far  to  say  that 
the  centres  have  been  already  shifted. 

962.  But  they  are  in  process  of  shifting  ? — 
Yes. 

963.  And  ultimately  they  will  be  shifted  ? — 
That  I  beUeve. 

964.  With  regard  to  subsidies  that  are  paid. 
As  you  say,  it  does  not  do  to  exaggerate  the 
effect  of  subsidies,  and  the  effect  of  tne  subsidy 
is  not  always  apparent  ? — Certainly  not. 

965.  But  the  tendency  is  very  often  towards 
the  advancement  of  the  line  which  is  subsidised, 
and  the  country  which  subsidises  against  others 
in  process  of  time  ? — ^Yes. 

966.  What  German  line  goes  to  the  Falkland, 
Islands  ? — I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  yet  to 
the  Falkland  Islands. 

967.  There  is  a  German  South  African  line, 
is  there  not  ? — That  is  not  a  subsidised  line. 

968.  It  is  not  subsidised  by  the  German 
Government ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  line 
calls  at  the  Falkland  Islands  ? — I  was  not  aware 
of  it. 

969.  Perhaps  you  may  find  out,  because  I 
think  it  is  subsidised  by  tne  British  Government 
though  a  German  line  ? — For  earring  the  mails. 
It  may  be  so. 

970.  Then,  I  gather  from  a  reply  by  you  to  a 
question  of  Mr.  Kedmond  you  do  not  think  that 
tne  British  trade  suffered  materially,  and  that 
the  German  trade  has  benefited  largely  by  the 
establishment  of  a  direct  line  to  East  Atrica.  Is 
it  your  opinion  that  the  establishment  of  a  direct 
Bntish  Ime  to  East  Africa  would  not  in  any  way 
benefit  British  goods  ? — I  believe  it  would. 

971.  Largely  ? — I  cannot  say  largely,  because 
the  trade  at  present  is  not  such  a  very  large 
trade,  but  comparatively  largely,  yes. 

972.  The  establishment  of  a  British  line  to 
East  Africa  would  certainly  tend,  would  it  not, 
to  encourage  British  trade  ? — Yes. 

973.  One  question  about  a  specific  article: 
There  are  very  large  quantities  of  cement 
shipped  to  East  Africa  for  the  use  of  the  Uganda 
line  ? — Yes. 

974.  I  am  told  that  thousands  of  tons  of  this 
material  are  now  being  diverted  from  British 
cement  makers  to  German  makers,  not  because 
of  any  difference  in  quality,  but  because  no 
cement  will  stand   transhipment  owing  to  the 
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way  it  is  put  into  barrels,  and  that  consecmently 
the  cement  trade  to  East  Africa  is  being  largely 
diverted  to  Grorman  manufacturers  ? — It  may  be 
so,  and  it  is  probably  particularly  so,  because  the 
rate  of  freight  for  tnat  cement  if  it  comes  from 
the  interior  of  Grermanj  would  be  much  lower 
than  the  rate  for  British  cement  if  it  was  sent 
t>ia  Hamburg. 

975.  So  the  British  merchants  as  a  matter  of 
&ct,  instead  of  purchasing  cement  in  England 
and  shipping  it  by  a  (xerman  line,  are  now 
obliged  to  piurchase  their  cement  in  Germany, 
and  in  this  way  obtain  the  advantage  ? — I  should 
say  that  is  so. 

Sir  Edgar  Vincent. 

976.  Do  you  consider  that  the  policy  of 
Grermany  in  granting  these  subsidies  nas  been 
successful  ? — It  is  considered  so  certainly,  in 
Germany.  I  can  only  in  that  respect  &ay  what 
the  Germans  think  It  has  been  from  the 
German  point  of  view  decidedly  successful. 

977.  And  it  is  thought  that  it  has  been  worth 
the  money  spent  ? — Yes. 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer, 

978.  I  think  you  said  that  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  British  goods  shipped  via  Hamburg  to 
East  African  ports  ? — Yes. 

979.  That  1  presume  is  entirely  owing  to  no 
direct  line  running  from  this  country  to  East 
African  ports? — Certainly;  that  must  be  the 
reason. 

980.  As  regards  the  shipment  of  British  goods 
t;  ia  Hamburg  or  Bremen  in  German  steamers 
you  say  it  is  not  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  to 
South  African  ports? — Not  to  a  very  great 
extent,  no. 

981.  And  that  is  owing  entirely  to  a  British 
line  running  to  these  ports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  ? — ^Yes,  although  I  may  say  that  there 
is  a  British  line  also  running  from  Hamburg  to 
South  Africa  roimd  West,  out  not  round  East 
Africa.  The  "  Union  Castle  "  Line  has  a  steamer 
calling  every  fortnight  at  Hamburg. 

982.  The  increase  is  to  the  East  African 
ports  ? — Yes. 

983.  There  is  no  increase  to  the  South 
African  ports,  because  they  are  already  served 
by  English  lines  ? — That  is  so. 

Chairman. 

984.  I  see  in  the  Return  you  have  furnished. 
Commercial  No.  4,  1901,  pages  27,  etc.,  the 
total  amount  of  German  subsidies  at  present 
is  325,000i. ;  is  not  that  so  ? — The  Report  was 
written  in  1899,  so  that  1900  is  not  included, 
and  a  note  has  been  added  later,  if  you  will 
kindly  look  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  which 
shows  that  the  annual  subsidy  now  would  be 
847,500Z.,  exclusive  of  the  sum  of  65,000i.  or 
70,000i.,  which  is  granted  for  the  carriage  of 
mails  to  New  York. 

985.  You  say  there  is  no  question  that  in 
German  opinion  that  money  has  been  very 
profitably  sent  ? — No.    They  all  concur  in  that. 

986.  In  what  way  does  it  push  German 
trade  ? — It  not  only  pushes  German  trade,  but 
ii;  pushes  the  development  of  German  shipping 
and  the  development  of  German  shipbuilding ; 
and  the  memorandum  which  was  laid  before  the 
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German  Parliament  when  the  increased  sub- 
sidies were  asked  for  shows  that  the  North 
German  Lloyd,  during  the  term  of  ten  years  in 
which  it  received  about  3,000,000i.  subsidies,  is 
considered  to  have  spent  about  3,000,000Z.  in 
Germany  itself  on  the  purchase  of  materials  for 
shipbuilding,  for  the  equipment  of  ships,  and 
for  provisions  which  are  supplied  to  Uerman 
ships,  so  that  what  they  spent  was  at  least 
equal  to  the  subsidy  given ;  that  is  apart  from 
the  increase  of  trade  and  of  shipping. 

987.  Those  are  the  chief  reasons  why  Germany 
thinks  it  wise  to  grant  subsidies  1—Ye&.  Will 
you  allow  me  to  add,  as  I  took  the  liberty  to 
add  here,  on  page  27  of  mv  Report,  that  the 
German  Government  in  its  Memorandum  states 
that  the  subsidy  thcv  grant  was  not  merely  for  the 
value  of  the  postal  service,  but  it  was  looked 
upon  as  "value  also  paid  for  important 
interests  of  the  German  export  industry-,  the 
reauirements  of  the  navy,  and  of  a  colonial 
policy,  &c." 

988.  In  vour  opinion  the  German  figures,  since 
subsidies  nave  been  granted  by  the  German 
Government,  go  to  prove  what  you  say? — I 
think  so.    Yes. 

Mr.  Willia/ni  Redmond.]  To  prove  what  ? 

Chairman. 

989.  To  prove  that  the  trade  has  abnonnally 
increased  in  consequence  of  subsidies  being  given. 
Would  you  say  that  or  not  ? — Yes ;  certamly. 

Colonel  Denny. 

990.  Can  we  put  it  that  it  has  increased  in 
greater  proportion  with  subsidies  than  without  ? 
— Yes. 

CJiairman. 

991.  In  other  words,  the  German  trade  does 
increase  in  greater  proportion  when  subsidies  are 
granted  than  when  they  are  not  granted  ? — Yes. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  add  the  remark  that  it 
ought  to  be  understood  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment considers  the  trade  increases  proportion- 
ately when  subsidies  are  granted,  provioed  the 
traoe  has,  to  be  built  up.  I  do  not  presume 
they  would  think,  and  I  do  not  think  myself 
that  it  would  increase  so  largely  in  consequence 
of  subsidies  in  places  where  tnere  is  already  a 
larffe  trade ;  but  with  countries  where  trade  has 
to  be  built  up  thev  think  so. 

992.  So  that  subsidies  would  in  your  opinion 
be  more  specially  useful  to  a  new  country  or  a 
country  wnere  there  was  a  promising  market 
which  was  not  yet  well  served  hy  ships  ? — Yes. 

993.  So  that  subsidies  arc  more  or  less  valuable 
owing  to  circumstances  ? — Yes. 

994.  In  your  Report  at  pages  28  and  29  you 
state  a  number  of  ways  in  which  the  construc- 
tion of  ships  is  assisted  on  the  system  of  a 
bounty  ? — ^Y  es. 

995.  That  is,  of  course,  a  part  of  the  whole 
policy  to  which  you  refer  as  considered  advan- 
tageous ? — Yas. 

996.  Are  there  any  conditions  required  when 
a  subsidy  is  ^nted  in  any  respect.  Is  it 
necessary,  for  mstance,  that  the  ships'  crews 
should  be  German  ? — Yes.  There  are  general 
conditions:  That  the  new  steamers  must  be 
constnicted  and  fitted  out  in  German  yards,  and 
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that  German  materials,  as  far  as  possible,  must 
be  employed.  Plans  of  steamers  must  be  sub- 
mittea  for  approval  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor. 
The  supply  of  coals  must  be  from  German 
sources  when  the  steamers  are  in  German,  Dutch 
or  Belgian  ports;  the  provisions  must  be  in  the 
same  cases  from  German  sources.  No  agreement 
can  be  made  with  foreign  Governments  as  to 
carriage  of  mails,  &c.,  without  the  sanction  of 
the  German  Government  The  German  Govern- 
ment may  prevent  importation  into  German, 
Dutch,  or  Bel^an  j)orts  of  agricultural  products 
competing  with  similar  products  of  German 
agriculture  except  tobacco,  beeswax,  skins,  hides 
and  wool  from  Africa.  German  goods,  or  those 
destined  for  Germany  when  the  shipment  takes 
place  are  to  take  precedence  in  being  forwarded 
before  foreign  gooos  if  their  shipments  are  notified 
to  the  Company  at  the  same  time.  The  crews 
of  the  vessel,  as  well  as  the  employees  and 
agents  of  the  Company,  must  all  be  Germans,  as 
£Etr  as  is  possible. 

Mr.  William  Redmond, 

997.  The  whole  crew  must  be  German  ? — The 
-entire  crew  must  be  German. 

998.  On  the  subsidised  steamers  ? — Yes,  on 
both  the  lines  that  are  subsidised. 

Chai'rman, 

999.  Are  those  all  the  conditions  ? — Those  are 
not  all  the  conditions.  Those  are  merely  the 
conditions  referring  to  the  national  point  of 
view. 

1000.  Is  there  any  condition  about  sea- 
worthiness or  manning  of  the  ships  ? — There  is 
no  condition  about  seaworthiness,  excepting  in  so 
far  as  refers  to  their  building  the  best  class  of 
steamers  that  are  employed  on  the  line.  The 
conditions  I  may  say  are  contained  in  the  con- 
tracts. There  are  no  less  than  45  articles  in  the 
contract  with  each  of  these  subsidised  lines,  the 
East  Africa  and  the  North  German  Lloyd.  The 
two  papers  which  I  now  hand  in  contain  the 
headmgs  of  the  articles  and  give  a  short  prdcis  of 
each  article.  I  have  prepared  them  as  I  thought 
it  might  be  useful  for  you  to  have  them.  [Contract 
between  German  Government  and  North  Grerman 
Lloyd  r^arding  subsidised  steamship  lines  to 
Eastern  Asia  and  Australia  and  contract  with  the 
East  Africa  Steamship  Company  are  handed  in 
{vids  Appendix)]. 

1001.  I  should  rather  like  to  know  whether 
there  are  any  special  heads  in  those  contracts 
that  you  would  like  to  call  our  attention  to  ? — 
I  believe  I  ha\e  given  all  the  heads  already. 

1002.  Are  there  any  special  conditions  about 
rates  of  freight  and  rates  of  speed  ? — ^Yes,  there 
are  special  conditions  about  rates  of  speed  in 
each  case.  There  is  a  special  condition  regard- 
ing the  fixing  of  the  tariff  of  freights;  the 
companies  under  this  contract  are  not  allowed 
to  fix  the  tariff  without  the  full  consent 
of  the  (Jerman  Government,  and  not  allowed  to 
make  any  changes  without  their  consent.  Then 
for  instance,  also,  the  rates  of  freight  by  each 
company  must  be  the  same  from  Hamburg  and 
from  Bremen,  whether  the  steamers  trade  from 
one  port  or  the  other.  Abouc  the  manning  of 
these  steamers  tlie  rule  is  that  all  adults,  deck 
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hands  and  engine-room  staff,  engaged  in  Ger- 
many, are  to  be  men  belonging  to  the  Naval 
Reserve  of  Germany. 

Mr.  Redmond. 


1003.  The  whole  of  them  ?— The  whole  of 
them — ^the  deck  hands  and  the  engine-room 
staff;  that  is  the  entire  crew. 

1004.  Of  every  vessel  subsidised  ? — I  was  going 
to  add,  or  of  ^rsons  who  have  to  engage  mem- 
selves  in  writmg  when  they  join,  that  they  will 
serve  under  the  Imperial  Government  when  the 
steamers  are  requisitioned  for  war  services. 

Chavrman. 

1005.  Is  that  a  special  condition  in  this  con- 
tract or  is  it  usual  imder  local  navigation  laws  ? 
— It  is  a  condition  contained  in  botn  these  con- 
tracts. It  does  not  refer  to  Grerman  steamers 
generally  but  only  to  the  subsidised  steamers. 

1006.  Are  there  general  laws  about  the 
manning  of  German  ships  which  apply  to  other 
than  subsidised  steamers  ? — Do  you  mean  as  to 
the  question  of  nationality  or  as  to  the  question 
of  t^e  number  of  men  ?  ^ 

1007.  I  was  thinking  of  both  ? — There  is  no 
question  of  nationality  m  the  German  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  except  as  regards  the  master.  The 
master  must  be  a  German  or  he  must  pass  his 
examinations  for  a  German  certificate. 

1008.  What  concerns  us  here  is  whether  there 
are  special  conditions  under  these  subsidised 
contracts  ? — ^Tes,  there  are  special  conditions 
in  these  contracts. 

Mr.  Redrnxnid, 

1009.  Is  a  British  certificate  accepted  ? — No, 
it  must  be  a  German  certificate.  There  is  no 
such  Act  in  Germany  as  we  call  our  Under- 
manning  Act,  nor  is  there  an  Act  providing  a 
certain  amount  of  space  for  the  crews.  Such 
matters  are  not  yet  included  in  any  German  law, 
but  I  understand  both  those  questions  will 
probably  be  included  in  the  new  law  which  is 
now  being  prepared. 

Chai/rman. 

1010.  As  regards  those  conditions,  do  they 
apply  not  merely  to  ships  which  receive  strictly 
postal  subsidies  or  postal  subsidies  so-called,  but 
also  to  bounties  on  ship  construction  ?  —  As 
far  as  I  understand  they  would  ^ply  merelv  to 
those  vessels  that  receive  subsidies — to  those 
two  companies.  They  would  not  apply  to  the 
Hamburg  American  line  vessels  that  carry  the 
mails  to  New  York. 

1011.  Because  they  are  not  working  under  a 
subsidy  ? — No.  They  have  only  a  certain 
amount  granted  by  the  German  Post  Office,  but 
there  is  no  special  law  passed  by  Government 

1012.  Is  tnere  any  reoate  for  official  passengers 
of  any  nationality  on  those  subsidisea  vessels  ? 
— ^There  is  a  rebate  of  20  per  cent,  on  forwarding 
any  official  German  personage. 

1013.  Would  that  apply  to  any  British  or 
French  official  ? — ^No,  not  according  to  contract. 
If  the  companies  grant  any  rebate  that  is 
entirely  at  their  own  option. 

1014.  They  are  not  tied  down  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  that  respect  ? — No. 

1015.  I  understand 
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Sir  Charles  Cayzer, 

1015.  I  understand  that  the  restrictions  and 
conditions  as  regards  manning  only  apply  to  two 
companies,  the  Hambuig  American  ana  the  East 
African  lines  ? — I  beg  your  pardon.  The  North 
German  Lloyd  made  the  contract  with  the 
Government,  and  since  the  North  German 
Lloyd  noade  the  contract  the  Hamburg  American 
line  has  reoeivod  from  the  North  German  Lloyd 
25,0002.  a  year  for  furnishing  half  of  the  vessels 
that  trade  with  China  and  Japan,  and  no  doubt 
they  have  to  place  themselves  under  the  same 
restrictions  ana  conditions  in  consequence.  But 
the  only  two  companies  which  have  made  a 
contract  with  the  Government  are  the  North 
German  Lloyd  and  the  East  African  line. 

1016.  But  now  there  is  the  extension  you  have 
mentioned  to  the  other  line  ? — Yes. 

1017.  Other  German  ships  who  receive 
subsidies  for  building  and  for  other  purposes  are 
under  no  restrictions  as  regards  manning  ? — 
No. 

1018.  Except  as  regards  the  captain  being 
German  ? — That  is  so. 

1019.  In  your  report  I  think  you  show  very 
<3learly  that  the  subsidies  have  largely  developed 
the  trade  of  the  German  East  Africa  line.  At 
page  36  I  notice  the  tonnage  in  1890  was  4,394 
ana  in  1898  it  had  increased  to  27,155  tons  ? — 
Yes. 

1020.  So  that  in  that  period  it  increased  more 
than  sixfold  ? — ^Yes. 

1021.  The  volume  of  goods  carried  outwards 
has  increased  from  77,520  cwts.,  in  1890  to 
375,480  cwts.  in  1898  ?— Yes, 

1022.  That  is  an  enormous  increase  ? — That 
is  a  very  large  increase. 

1023.  We  have  not  the  figures  for  1899,  but  I 
presume  there  may  may  be  an  increase  there  ? — 
Yes,  there  is  an  increase. 

1024.  Then  as  to  the  volume  of  goods  carried 
homewards,  we  find  in  1890  there  were  260,300 
cwts.,  and  in  1898, 572,300  cwts.?— Yes. 

1025.  That  line,  as  you  stated,  could  not  have 
been  started  without  a  subsidy  ? — That  is  so. 

1026.  The  subsidy  has  created  a  new  trade  ? — 
Yes, 

1027.  Then  if  we  refer  to  page  37,  to  the 
German  East  Asiatic  line,  owned  by  the  German 
North  German  Lloyd  of  Bremen,  we  find  that 
the  volume  of  goods  carried  outwards  in  1888 
was  18,828  tons,  and  the  value  951,372i.,  and 
in  1897  the  figures  had  increased  to  43,376  tons, 
and  to  a  value  of  2,658,725i.  ?— Yes. 

1028.  We  do  not  appear  to  have  any  figiures 
given  for  1898  or  1899  ? — No,  they  were  not 
then  obtainable. 

1029.  Then  I  see  that  the  volume  and  value 
of  goods  carried  homewards  was  in  1888,  15,462 
tons,  and  the  value  l,410,784i.,  and  those  figures 
had  increased  in  1897  to  30,320  tons,  and  to  a 
value  of  3,292,451f.  ?— Yes. 

1030.  I  mav  take  it  also  that  that  line  has  been 
greatly  aided  by  the  subsidies  and  therebyenabled 
to  start  and  increase  its  trade  ? — ^There  is 
no  doubt  it  has  been  greatly  aided,  but  as 
I  would  certainly  always  say  it  is  not  only  the 
subsidy,  but  it  must  be  the  administration  and 
management  of   the  Company  which  has  stiU 
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more  aided  its  development  than  merely  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  money. 

1031.  I  do  not  presume  it  is  entirely  owing  to 
the  subsidy  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

1032.  But  the  subsidy  has  been  a  great  help  ? 
— ^A  great  help ;  yes. 

1033.  The  German  Australian  line  also  shows 
a  large  increase ;  the  volimie  of  goods  carried 
outwards  in  1888  was  8,641  tons,  and  the  value 
676,029i.  Those  figures  increased  in  1897  to 
51,779  tons,  and  the  value  to  1,615,784?.  ?-^ 
Yes. 

1034.  There  are  no  returns  in  this  case,  either 
for  1898-9,  but  I  suppose  we  shall  be  able  to  get 
them  later? — I  should  think  they  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

1035.  The  volume  of  goods  carried  homewards 
in  1888  was  15,646  tons,  and  the  value  614,509i. 
That  increased  in  1897  to  52,540  tons,  and  to 
1,896,078  in  value  ?— Yes. 

1036.  That  is  a  very  large  increase  ? — Yes. 

1037.  Then  as  to  the  other  line  that  you  refer 
to  on  page  38,  the  German  Levant  Line,  of 
Hamburg.  The  total  tonnage  of  steamers  em- 
ployed was  in  1890  7,014,  and  that  tonnage  liad 
mcreased  in  1898  to  26,405  tons  ?— Yes.  You 
will  allow  me  to  add  that  the  Levant  line  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  a  subsidised  line.  It  is  a 
line  that  enjojrs  the  advantage  of  having  prefer- 
ential through  rates  from  the  interior  of 
Germany,  but  only  in  that  way  can  it  be  called  a 
subsidised  line. 

1038.  We  may  conclude  that  owin?  to  one 
influence  or  another  the  German  shippmg  trade 
has  immensely  increased  during  the  last  ten 
years  ? — ^Yes.  I  could  add  figures  for  the  export 
from  Hamburg  to  the  Levant  if  it  were  desired 
for  the  years  1895  to  1899,  but  perhaps  you  do 
not  wish  for  those. 

1039.  I  think  as  you  have  got  them  it  would 
make  it  more  complete  ? — To  Levant,  including 
in  this  instance  Turkey,  Roumania,  Bulgaria, 
Greece,  Malta,  Syria,  and  Persia,  there  was  an 
increase  from  1895,  when  the  exports  from 
Hamburg  were  254,825Z.,  to  712,942i.  in  1899. 
Those,  I  must  add,  are  not  figures  for  the  Levant 
line  itself,  but  those  are  figures  for  Hamburg 
altogether,  but  as  the  Levant  Line  is  the  chief 
medium  for  exportation  from  Hamburg  to  the 
Levant,  it  would  really  cover  the  Levant  line 
export. 

Sir  Edgar  Vincent. 

1040.  You  stated  that  in  the  contracts  for 
subsidies  made  by  the  Grerman  Government  rates 
of  freight  were  fixed.  Are  those  rates  maxima  or 
are  they  absolute  ? — They  are  absolute. 

1041.  That  is  to  say,  the  companies  do  not 
give  rebates  on  them  ? — I  cannot  say  whether 
the  Companies  give  rebates  on  the  rates  of 
freights  fixed  from  Hamburg.  They  have  a 
right  to  give  rebates,  no  douot;  but  they  can 
make  no  rebate  on  the  rates  of  freight  fixed  from 
the  interior  of  Grermany  to  the  ports  in  East 
Africa  or  the  Levant 

1042.  They  are  absolutely  fixed  ? — They  are 
absolutely  fixed.  These  are  the  through  rates  to 
the  Levant,  and  iftese  are  the  througn  rates  to 
the  East  African  ports,  and  they  have  to  be 
adhered  to. 

1043.  They 
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1043.  They  do  not  vary  according  to  the 
freight,  season,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — No, 
they  do  not  vary. 

1044.  Which  Department  of  the  German 
Government  negotiates  these  subsidies? — The 
Imperial  Chancellor,  the  Chief  Department  of 
the  Empire,  the  head  of  the  office,  in  fact. 

1045.  Is  the  rate  of  freight  which  is  fixed 
applicable  only  to  German  goods,  or  also  to 
foreign  goods  ? — The  through  rates  are  applicable 
to  German  goods  export^  from  the  interior 
of  Gerraanv.  But  the  tariff  for  the  exportation 
from  Hamburg  itself,  or  from  Africa,  would  be 
applicable  to  goods  of  any  nationality. 

1046.  The  preference  wms  given  to  German 
goods  if  there  was  not  room  For  both  ? — Yes. 

1047.  Your  general  view  with  regard  to  the 
effect  of  subsidies  I  gather  to  be  that  you  con- 
sider them  desirable  in  new  countries,  or  in 
countries  where  a  young  trade  has  to  be  built 
up  ? — Yes. 

1048.  What  is  your  view  respecting  them  for 
other  countries  ? — In  other  countries  where  the 
competition  is  too  great  for  British  trade  for 
insUmce,  to  compete,  I  consider  that  is  another 
condition  under  which  subsidies  should  be 
granted. 

1049.  You  say  they  could  be  granted  with 
advantage  in  countries  where  competition  with 
other  countries  is  particularly  severe  ? — Yes. 

Colonel  Denny. 

1050.  To  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  your 
evidence  on  this  point.  You  spoke  about  the 
figures  on  page  27  of  the  indirect  bounties  given 
to  shipbuilding  for  free  introduction  of  various 
materials  ? — T?es. 

1051.  That  simply,  of  course,  applies  to  the 
shipbuilding  trade  of  Germany.  It  frees  them 
from  any  charge  whatever  for  any  materials  used 
in  shipbuilding  ? — Yes. 

1052.  Inasmuch  as  in  Germany  they  partly 
ciilculate  upon  the  receipts  from  those  duties  for 
their  financial  equilibrium,  the  Other  trades  of 
Grermany  have  to  make  up  for  what  is  taken  off 
the  material  that  comes  in  free  in  that  way? — 
Yes. 

1053.  Is  there  much  competition  between 
foreign  steel  makers  and  German  steel  makers. 
Is  there  much  foreign  steel  brought  into 
Germany  for  the  purpose  of  shipbuilding? — 
There  used  to  be  no  doubt. 

1054.  There  is  less  now  ? — There  is  no  doubt 
much  less 

1055.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  such  a  case  as 
this,  which  I  incidentally  heard  of,  of  Grermans 
charging  considerably  more  to  their  home  indus- 
tries for  such  a  thing  as  steel  manufactured 
goods,  and  thereby  enablii^  Britain  to  compete 
with  Germany  at  home,  while  Germany  has 
beaten  British  competition  in  the  same  article 
in  the  sister  country  alongside? — I  could  not 
give  an  opinion  on  that. 

1 056.  Y  ou  have  heard  of  no  such  thing  ? — 
No. 

1057.  With  regard  to  what  we  called  the 
burdens  placed  upon  shipowning  co-incident 
with  the  granting  of  subsicues,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  load  line  in  Germany? — There  is 
no  such  thing. 


Colonel  Denny — continued. 

1058.  Has  such  a  thing  as  this  ever  come  to 

irour  knowledge,  a  German  vessel  having  a  load 
ine  on  when  she  came  into  a  British  port  and 
painting  it  out  when  she  left — a  thing  which  I 
have  seen  with  my  own  eyes? — I  have  never 
heard  of  it.  I  could  not  say  whether  it  is  true  or 
not. 

1059.  There  is  no  regulation  whatever  as  to 
the  amount  of  manning  in  the  ships  ? — ^There 
is  no  regulation.  Will  you  permit  me  to  add,  as 
regards  this  point  of  the  load  line,  that  the  Ham- 
burg American  line,  which,  as  you  know,  has 
a  very  large  fleet  of  steamers,  have  now  volun- 
tarily introduced  a  load  line  ? 

1060.  Notwithstanding  that  there  is  no  such 
thing ;  the  large  German  lines,  like  the  North 
German  Lloydand  the  Hamburg  American, have 
within  the  last  few  weeks  introduced  a  load  line  ? 
— I  do  not  know  about  the  North  German  Lloyd, 
I  only  know  about  the  Hamburg  American. 

1061.  They  have  within  the  last  few  months 
introduced  a  load  line  of  their  own  ? — Yes :  but 
though  a  load  line  may  be  introduced  it  depends 
upon  what  sort  of  load  line  it  is. 

1062.  It  may  be  on  the  fimnel  ? — ^I  would  not 
say  that. 

1063.  Then  unsubsidised  lines  carry  German 
and  foreign  sailors  ?— German  and  foreign. 

1064.  Has  it  come  under  your  notice  that 
such  ships  as  the  coasters  on  tne  coast  of  China 
which  are  German  carrv  Chinese  crews  entirely 
except  officers  ? — That  1  do  not  know  anything 
about. 

1065.  There  is  a  preference  given  to  navy 
men  on  all  these  subsidised  lines? — Yes;  on 
the  subsidised  lines. 

1066.  Indeed,  they  must  be  all  naval  men  ?— 
Naval  reserve  or  men  who  promise  to  serve  in 
the  navy  when  the  vessels  are  requisitioned  for 
war  purposes. 

1067.  So  that  the  equivalent  in  this  country 
would  be  if  the  Government  said  that  no  man 
should  be  allowed  to  serve  on  board  a  subsidised 
line  unless  he  either  was  in  the  navy  or  had 
been  in  the  Navy,  or  belonged  to  the  Naval 
Reserve  ? — ^Yes. 

1068.  Then  are  there  conditions  as  to  wages 
paid  to  the  sailors  in  those  ships  ? — In  these  con- 
tracts there  are  no  conditions  as  to  wages. 

Mr.  Joyce. 

1069.  Every  German  seaman  must  give  a 
certain  portion  of  his  time  in  the  German 
Navy  ? — Yes. 

Colonel  Denny, 

1070.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  so,  because 
a  German  sailor  may  have  served  in  the  army, 
and  frequently  does  ? — Yes. 

1071.  With  regard  to  the  service  of  these  sub- 
sidised lines  to  the  East,  is  it  within  your  know- 
ledge that  for  a  number  of  years  nothing  but  the 
subsidies  prevented  the  Asiatic  lines  of  the  North 
German  Lloyd  being  conducted  at  a  very  severe 
loss  to  the  shareholoers  ? — I  may  say  that  the  first 
contract  the  North  German  Lloyd  si^ed  in  1885 
engaged  to  provide  a  four- weekly  service  from  Bre- 
men to  China  and  Japan  and  another  to  Australia 
aswellasa  fortnightly  service  between  Trieste 

and 
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Colonel  Denny — continued. 

and  Alexandria.  During  the  first  jear  after  the 
steamers  began  to  run — that  is  in  1887 — the 
results,  in  spite  of  the  subsidies,  were  imsatis- 
factory,  and  especially  the  passenger  traffic 
yieldcSa  very  small  receipts.  Later  on,  however, 
they  became  rather  more  favourable  after  the 
steamers  began  to  call  at  Genoa.  But  it  was 
only  in  1893,  that  is  to  say  after  the  abohtion  of 
the  Mediterranean  line  between  Trieste  and 
Alexandria,  and  after  a  branch  line  had  been 
estalished  to  Batavia  and  New  Guinea,  which 
had  been  substituted  for  the  branch  line  to 
Samoa,  that  there  was  for  the  first  time  a  surplus 
in  the  general  receipts  of  the  North  Gorman 
liloyd  service.  That  was  in  1897.  From  that 
time  the  traffic  began  to  increase  very  quickly 
with  that  company ;  and  a  few  years  afterwardb 
they  found  that  there  was  more  car^o  than  they 
comd  manage,  and  it  was  after  tnat  that  the 
companv  proposed  to  the  German  Government 
to  establish,  instead  of  a  four-weekly  line,  a 
fortnightly  line  to  Eastern  Asia,  to  Japan,  and 
China. 

1072.  In  fact,  for  a  number  of  years,  but  for 
the  subsidies,  the  line  could  not  have  been 
carried  on  ? — That  is  so. 

1073.  With  regard  to  the  Atlantic  lines  which 
are  not  subsidised,  and  the  Asiatic  line;  in 
addition  to  bein^  subsidised  by  their  own 
Government  there  are  a  number  of  rings  or 
associations  or  syndicates  of  ship  owners? — I 
believe  there  are.  • 

1074.  So  that  they  not  only  have  subsidies, 
but  they  are  protected  against  competition  ? — 1 
believe  they  are :  I  cannot  say  mucn  upon  this 
point. 

1075.  You  have  never  had  any  complaints,  I 
presume  about  German  goods  having  preferential 
shipment  over  English :  that  is  to  say  English 
goods  being  left  behind  and  German  goods 
taken  ? — No,  I  have  never  had  any  direct  com- 
plaint. 

Colonel  Ropner, 

1076.  With  regard  to  the  rates  fixed  by  tariff 
for  goods  to  be  carried  at  certain  reduced  rates, 
woiud  you  consider  them  fair  rates,  or  are  they 
low  rates  in  consequence  of  subsidies  being  paid 
to  these  ships.  Do  these  lines  give  an  eqmya- 
lent  in  the  way  of  freight  for  the  subsidy  which 
they  receive  ? — I  believe  that  the  rates  charged 
for  mstance,  Irom  Hamburg  to  East  Africa,  are 
comparatively  high  rates,  but  the  rates  that  are 
charged  for  goods,  we  will  say  from  Berlin  to  East 
Africa,  are  low  rates  because  they  are  fixed  on  the 
principle  of  preferential  rates  for  German  goods. 
The  Company  has  made  an  agreement,  as  I  was 
saying,  with  tne  Government  to  have  reduced 
rates  They  are  undoubtedly  lower,  and  there 
are  certain  rates  from  the  interior  which  are 
lower  than  would  be  charged  from  Hamburg. 

1077.  Lower  inland  than  from  Hamburg  ? — 
Yes;  the  tariff  is  very  complicated,  and  the 
further  the  distance  the  lower  the  rates  are, 
comparatively  speaking. 

1078.  Taking  the  sea  rates  only  from  Hamburg 
to  East  African  ports,  the  sea  rates  are  fair  rates? 
— The  sea  rates,  for  instance,  with  the  East 
African  line  would  be,  I  believe,  the  same  as 


Colonel  Ropner — continued. 

those  charged  by  the  British  steam  lines.     They 
have  an  agreement. 

1079.  Comparing  the  rates  for  the  unsubsidised 
with  those  oi  a  suosidised  line  you  would  say 
that  the  subsidised  rate  of  freight  is  at  any 
rate  equal  to  the  outside  rate  of  freight  ? — I 
believe  it  is. 

1080.  So  that  in  point  of  fact  these  lines  do 
not  sacrifice  anything  in  the  rate  of  freight, 
because  they  have  their  subsidies  ? — No,  not  on 
these  rates. 

1081.  Of  course,  by  carrying  these  goods  from 
the  inland  ports  oi  Germany  to  these  ports 
abroad  at  a  lower  rate  of  freight  than  actually 
the  sea  freight  would  be,  they  are  penalising  to 
that  extent  at  any  rate  British  goods,  are  they 
not  ?— Yes. 

1082.  You  have  told  us  there  is  no  load  line 
in  Germany  ?— There  is  not. 

1083.  Are  you  aware  that  steamers  have  been 
built  under  Lloyd's  survey,  which  compels  them 
to  have  a  load  line  marked  on  their  side,  and 
that  those  marks  are  still  continued  by  the 
German  owners,  with  the  exception  that 
"B.T.,"  which  means  Board  of  Trade,  has 
been  eliminated,  so  as  to  make  it  appear 
outside  that  they  are  still  carrving  a  load 
line  ? — I  have  not  remarked  that,  tut  I  do  not 
see  why  they  should  have  a  load  line  if  thej-  are 
not  compelled  by  law. 

1084.  Not  so  far  as  German  law  is  concerned, 
but  it  puts  them  into  this  position,  that  they 
get  their  goods  insured  at  a  lower  rate  when 
they  have  a  load  line  than  they  would  without  ? 
—Yes. 

1085.  I  think  1  understood  you  to  say  that  all 
subsidised  steamers  do  carry  seamen,  sailors  and 
firemen  of  German  nationality  ? — Yes. 

1086.  All  subsidised,  and  not  only  those  two 
lines  ? — Those  are  the  only  two  lines. 

1087.  Those  are  the  only  two  lines  subsidised, 
and  those  two  lines  have  to  carry  them,  but  no 
other  ships  ? — That  is  so. 

Mr.  William  Redmond, 

1088.  We  have  had  evidence  before  this  Com- 
mittee (I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  read  it 
at  all)  which  goes  to  show  that  in  those  cases 
where  German  ships  are  subsidised  there  have 
been  always  other  causes  which  have  helped  the 
subsidy  to  increase  the  trade  that  in  every  case 
where  taade  has  increased,  following  a  subsidy 
given  to  a  steamer,  there  have  oeen  other 
causes  contributing  to  the  increase  besides  the 
subsidy  ? — Yes.  I  should  say  that  the  other 
causes,  as  I  was  sajring  before,  are  the  manage- 
ment and  administration  of  the  company  bemg 
efficient,  enterprising  and  judicious. 

1089.  Could  you  point  to  any  case  where 
German  trade  has  increased  directly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  subsidy  ? — The  German  trade  to 
Eastern  Africa,  as  I  believe  is  shown  by  these 
returns,  did  not  exist;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  without  the  subsidies  the  steamers  would 
not  have  been  able  to  run  to  East  Africa  at  all. 
Consequently  I  think  it  may  be  said  the  trade 
has  not  only  been  increased,  but  has  been  built 
up  entirely  owing  to  subsidies  having  been 
granted  to  that  line  although  they  have  found  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  exist,  even    with  the 
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Mr.   William  Redmond — continued. 

subsidy.  Last  year  I  believe  they  paid  a  divi- 
dend of  8  per  cent.,  but  taking  tne  average  of 
what  they  have  given  for  the  last  10  years  it 
Would  only  amount  to  2^  per  cent. 

1090.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
subsidising  of  those  lines  has  been  the  main 
cause  of  the  increase  in  trade  generally ;  that  is 
what  I  want  to  get  at  ? — No,  I  do  not  see  how 
you  are  to  prove  it  in  any  other  way. 

1091.  You  cannot  separate  the  conditions  ? — 
You  cannot  separate  the  conditions.     No. 

1092.  So  that  there  is  nothing  to  show  exactly 
what  proportion  of  the  increase  in  the  trade  is 
due  to  the  subsidising  and  what  is  due  to  other 
causes  ? — Will  you  permit  me  to  ask  how  you 
could  show  such  a  thing  ? 

1093.  I  know  it  is  a  (ufficult  thing  to  do.  What 
I  want  to  get  from  you  is  whether  it  is  possible 
to  show  that  the  subsidising  of  these  Grerman 
hnes  has  in  itself  led  to  the  great  increase  which 
we  know  there  is  in  German  trade  ? — I  can  only 
say  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  people  in  Hamburg 
and  Bremen  that  the  subsidies  have  led  to 
that. 

1094.  And  you  think  if  similar  subsidies  were 
given  to  certain  British  steamship  companies 
thev  would  have  the  same  effect  ? — Under 
certain  conditions,  yes. 

1095.  With  regard  to  the  subsidised  ship 
being  manned  by  sailors  of  German  nationality, 
you  were  asked  a  while  ago  by  Colonel  Denny 
whether  there  are  any  conditions  as  to  wages.  I^ 
there  any  condition  with  regard  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  men  who  man  those  subsidised 
ships.  I  do  not  mean  as  to  their  nationality,  but 
as  to  their  general  eflSciency  ? — There  is  no  con- 
dition except  that  there  is  an  article,  I  believe 
which  says  that  if  the  officers  or  the  master  are 
not  found  efficient  they  can  be  at  once  dismissed. 

1096.  That  is  only  as  to  the  officers  and  the 
master  ? — That  is  so. 

1097.  Is  there  nothing  with  reference  to  the 
crew  ? — That  is  left  I  nave  no  doubt  to  the 
Company  itself. 

Mr.  Norman. 

1098.  Is  it  your  oninion  that  all  kinds  of  help, 
whether  postal  subsiaies  or  preferential  througn 
rates,  or  Dounties  on  buildings,  or  remission  of 
liglitdues,  confer  a  certain  commercial  advantage  ? 

— Yes. 

1099.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  say,  is  it 
not,  that  such  and  such  a  subsidy  is  merely  a 

?ostal  si\bsidy  ? — I  understand  that  the  exclusive 
'ostal  subsidies  are  given  in  consideration  of  the 
carriage  of  a  certain  number  of  mail  bags.  I  do 
not  know  much  about  that  but  I  consider  that  that 
is  how  postal  subsidies  are  regarded. 

1100.  Do  you  know  of  any  mstances  of  British- 
owned  steamers  fljang  the  German  flag,  and 
trading  as  German,  and  getting  various  advan- 
tages or  escaping  various  restrictions  in  trading 
from  German  ports  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

1101.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  is  the 
case  in  France  ? — Yes. 

1102.  But  it  has  not  come  within  your  know- 
ledge that  it  exists  in  Germany  ? — No. 

llt)3.  Has  this  increase  of  German  trade, 
which   you  have     noticed    in    consequence    of 
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shipping  subsidies,  acted  in  your    opinion   pre- 

i'udicialJy  to  the  maintenance  or  development  of 
British  trade  to  the  countries  served  by  those 
subsidised  lines  ? — I  should  think  it  had  m  East 
Africa,  yes ;  but  to  China  and  Japan  I  do  not 
think  so ;  simply  because  to  East  Africa  they 
have  almost  a  monopoly,  whilst  to  China  and 
Japan  there  are  British  lines  running.  But  to 
East  Africa,  as  far  as  I  understana,  there  is 
only  a  branch  line ;  I  think  it  is  of  the  British 
Inma  Company.  It  is  not  able  to  compete,  so 
that  there  it  woirid  certainly  have  had  a  pre- 
judicial effect  upon  British  commercial  interests. 

1104.  Does  it  follow  from  that  reply  that  iu 
your  opinion  British  ships  trade  so  advantageously 
as  compared  with  German  ships  that  even  after 
the  German  ships  receive  the  subsidy  the  two 
nationalities  are  on  equal  terms  ? — No,  I 
did  not  mean  to  say  that.  I  meant  that 
the  advantages  conferred  by  the  East  African 
line,  not  so  much  by  having  received  the  sub- 
sidy but  by  the  system  of  through  preferential 
rates,  has  acted  prejudicially  upon  the  British 
trade  there,  and  there  is  no  such  system  in  force 
in  the  trade  for  China  and  Japan. 

1105.  Do  you  think  that  the  owners  of  British 
lines  trading  to  the  Far  East  would  consider  they 
were  prejudiced  by  boimties  given  to  Grerman 
steamers  ? — I  shomd  think  they  would. 

1106.  Then  in  that  case  they  would  not  share 
your  opinion  ? — Then  I  did  not  understand  your 
question. 

1107.  I  understood  you  to  say  just  now  (pos- 
sibly I  misunderstooa  you)  that  you  did  not 
think  that  those  subsidies  given  to  German 
steamers  had  acted  prejudicially  as  regards 
British  trade,  to  the  far  East  for  instance  ?— 
Yes. 

1108.  Then  I  also  understood  you  to  say  that 
you  thought  that  the  owners  of  British  lines 
would  consider  that  those  subsidies  had  acted 

Frejudicially  ? — No,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
only  meant  to  say  that  the  prejudicial  influ- 
ence has  not  been  where  the  siibsidy  has  been 
granted  by  a  lump  sum  given  every  year,  but  the 
prejudicial  cause  has  been  the  system  of  prefer- 
ential through  rates. 

1109.  That  is  part  of  the  whole  subsidy 
system  ? — Yes. 

1110.  Then  your  answer  applied  not  to  the 
subsidy  system  as  a  whole,  but  only  to  one  imrt 
of  it  ?— Yes. 

1111.  Do  vou  know  whether  any  subsidies 
are  spoken  of  in  Germany  for  the  new  German 
service  which  is  proposed  for  the  Yang-tse 
River? — I  have  not  heard  that  any  subsidies 
are  spoken  of,  no. 

1112.  Is  there  in  your  opinion  any  change  in 
public  opinion  in  Germany  either  more  in  fevour, 
or  less  m  favour,  of  suDsidising  shipping? — I 
have  not  really  heard  much  about  the  ques- 
tion from  Germans  from  that  point  of  view 
lately ;  but  I  should  say  that  with  the  more  and 
more  secure  establishment  of  their  trade  in  the 
Far  East  they  would  look  less  to  Gx)vemuient 
assistance. 

1113.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  prospect 
of  a  change  of  poUcy  on  the  part  of  the  German 
Government  with  regard  to  their  subsidies  ? — 1 
do  not  know ;  I  should  not  like  to  say. 

IIU.   Do 
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Mr.  Norman — continued. 

1114.  Do  you  consider  that  from  the  German 
point  of  view  theso  subsidies  have  been  a  good 
investment  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Nusaey. 

1115.  You  laid  down  certain  conditions  under 
which  subsidies  were  justifiable ;  one  of  which 
was  a  new  country — Yes. 

1116.  The  second  one  was  new  trade  ? — Yes. 

1117.  The  third  one  was  when  competition 
was  extremely  severe  ? — Yes. 

1118.  Under  what  conditions  do  you  think  it 
would  not  be  justifiable  to  give  a  subsidy,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  those  three  conditions 
practically  cover  everything  in  the  shipping 
world  ? — ^1  think  as  you  say,  those  three  cases 
would  cover  almost  everything.  But,  where  we 
have  really  efficient  lines,  I  do  not  see  that 
there  is  a  necessity  for  them,  except  where, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  steamship 
lines,  there  should  be  no  possibility  of  their 
competing. 

1119.  From  the  ship-owner's  point  of  view  in 
all  probability  they  would  always  consider  the 
competition  severe  enough  to  justify  it  ? — Yes ;  I 
daresay. 

1120.  Is  there  any  possibiUty,  do  you  tnink, 
that  the  German  Government  will  arrive  after  a 
certain  time  at  such-  an  opinion  in  r^ard  to  the 
trade  of  East  Africa  that  they  will  say  "  Our 
trade  has  developed  sufficiently  to  justify  our 
doing  away  with  the  subsidies.*  Do  you  think 
that  is  possible  ? — With  East  Africa  I  think  it 
would  be  a  long  time. 

1121.  I  only  took  that  as  a  possible  case  by^ 
way  of  illustration;  but  my  question  would 
apply  to  any  part  of  the  world.  Do  you  think 
the  time  will  come  when  the  Government  will 
say,  "  Our  merchants  have  got  out  of  the 
knickerbocker  stage,  and  have  become  full-blown 
men  "  ? — Yes ;  because  I  think  there  is  a  certain 
opinion  which  is  growii^  in  Bremen  and  Ham- 
bm*gthat  their  steamships  trading  to  the  Far  East 
will  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time  be  able  to 
trade  without  a  subsidy,  and  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment would  withdraw  it  after  a  time. 

1122.  It  would  be  a  rather  difficult  thing 
to  do,  would  it  not  ? — It  would  be  difficult. 
WTien  once  it  is  granted,  of  course  it  is  very 
difficult. 

1123.  Do  you  think  that  German  public 
opinion  would  support  the  Government  in  with- 
drawing the  subsidy? — No;  I  think  at  present 
German  public  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favour  of 
granting  subsidies. 

1124.  But  the  time  might  arrive  when  public 
opinion  would  change  ?— Yes.  I  think  the  time 
might  arrive. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Lawrence. 

1125.  The  effect  of  the  fiscal  system  of  Ger- 
many has  been  to  turn  the  Germaiul  into  a 
shipbuilding  people,  whereas  a  short  time  ago 
they  did  not  build  ships  at  all,  did  they  ? — They 
built  very  few.  Steamers  of  the  large  class  the 
did  not  build  until  about  20  years  ago. 

0.28. 
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1126.  Has  it  been  allowed  to  transpire  what 
will  be  the  cost  of  these  two  or  three  very  large 
Atlantic  steamers  that  are  now  building  ? — No, 
I  could  not  at  this  moment  say  what  would  be  the 
cost.     I  do  not  know. 

1127.  You  have  no  means  of  comparing  the 
cost  of  shipbuilding  at  Hamburg  witn  what  it 
is  in  English  ports  ? — I  have  always  understood 
that  the  builaing  was  rather  cheaper  in  British 
ports.  If  they  were  built  in  Belfast,  where  a  good 
many  are  built,  I  understood  they  were  rather 
cheaper  than  if  they  were  built  in  Stettin  or 
Hamburg:  but  I  really  cannet  give  a  decided 
opinion. 

1128.  It  is  the  case,  is  it  not,  that  the  German 
shipbuilders  are  still  clamouring  for  further 
advantages  in  the  matter  of  freight  or  material  ? 
— I  have  not  heard  any  lately,  no. 

1129.  I  think  you  mention  it  in  your  report. 
At  page  39  you  say,  "  In  consequence  of  more 
recent  agitation  on  the  part  of  German  ship- 
builders and  steel  roUing  mills,  a  further  reduc- 
tion has  been,  or  is  about  to  be  made  in  the 
railway  rates  on  certain  other  materials,  e,g.y 
rough  iron  plates,  &c.,  used  in  the  construction 
of  ship,  in  view  of  the  lower  price  of  these 
matenals  in  the  United  Kingdom  "  ? — ^Yes. 

1130.  So  that  they  are  not  content  now  with 
the  advantage  ? — Tins  was  about  two  years  ago. 
This  report  was  written  in  1899,  and  certainly 
then  they  were  agitating.  Those  demands  have 
not  been,  so  far  as  I  know,  fulfilled. 

1131.  They  have  not  been  conceded  ?— They 
have  not  been  conceded. 

Cliairman, 

1132.  Do  I  understand  from  what  you  say 
that  the  case  of  the  ^eatest  consequence  in  which 
you  consider  subsidies,  if  they  are  granted  at  all, 
should  be  employed,  is  in  a  case  where  there  are 
special  circumstances  such  as  starting  a  trade  in 
a  new  and  promising  market  ? — ^Yes. 

1133.  And  that  a  less  important  reason  would 
be  where  competition  was  severe  ? — I  think  that 
they  are  almost  equally  important.  I  should  like 
to  put  them  under  three  heads.  The  first  would 
be  for  actual  services,  that  is  for  value  received 
in  the  form  of  carriage  of  mails  or  other  services 
rendered  to  the  Post  Office,  or  for  services  in  war 
time  prospective  or  present.  Secondly,  for 
assisting  'in  building  up  trade  in  parts  of  the 
world  where,  for  commercial  and  industrial 
reasons,  the  establishment  of  trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom  appears  desirable,  but  where 
private  capital  or  enterprise  cannot  at  first 
venture  or  be  expected  to  engage  itself.  Thirdly, 
tor  assisting  in  enabling  British  steamship  lines 
and  British  trade  where  there  are  subsidised  or 
bounty-fed  foreign  steamship  lines  or  where 
her  State  assistance  is  granted,  to  compete  on 
otual  terms  ^vith  such  foreign  steamship  lines  or 
with  such  foreign  trade 

1134.  Supposing  (for  the  sake  of  illustration) 
evidence  were  given  before  us  that  British  lines 
were  being  taken  off  in  the  East,  would  you 
consider  it  was  advisable  to  subsidise  them  in 

J5^  order 
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Chai/rman — continued. 

order    to    maintain    competition  with    foreign 
nations  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Redmond. 

1135.  It  would  depend,  I  should  think  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  special  case  ? — Yes ;  it 
cannot  be  generalised. 

Chaimnan, 

1136.  Subsidies,  you  said,  under  certain  con- 
ditions would  improve  British  trade.  What 
conditions  would  you  refer  to  ? — Under  the  con- 
dition, as  I  put  4t  here,  thai  private  enterprise 
and  private  capital  would  be  unable  at  first  to 
itself  build  up  &itish  trade. 

Sir  Edgar  Vincent 

1137.  You  do  not  refer  to  conditions  to  be 
inserted  in  the  contract  with  the  company  ? — 
The  condition  on  the  contract  would  oi  course 
be  a  matter  for  fiirther  consideration. 

1138.  You  had  no  special  conditions  in  your 
mind  ? — No. 

Chairman, 

1139.  At  our  last  meeting  we  had  a  Post 
Office  official   witness   before  us,  and  in  sum- 
marising his  evidence  I  asked  him  whether  from 
what  he  had   said  I   might    understand    that 
foreign    Governments    bear    trade  interests  in 
mind  in  deciding  upon  the  amount  of  a  subsidy 
while  our  Government  does  not.     He  said  that 
our   Government    certainly    did    not,    but   he 
could    not     altogether     answer,    for     foreign 
Governments.     Perhaps  you    could  as  regards 
Germany  ? — I  can    only   answer    in  so  far  as 
concerns   the   German    Government,   certainly. 
In  the  memorandum  which  it  submitted  (as  I 
have  said  in  my  report  on  page  27  about  shipping 
bounty)  to  the  Imperial   Parliament  with   the 
Bills  proposing  the  grant  of  subsidies  to  the  North 
German  Lloyd  Co.,  in  1885,  and  to  the  German 
East    Africa   Co.,  in    1898  it   expressly  states 
"  that  the  annual  sums  to  be  granted  as  postal 
*•  subventions  in  Germany  cannot  be  regarded 
"  merely  as  a   payment   for   services  rendered, 
"  that  is  to  say  for  carrying  the  maOs,  and  that 
"  these  sums  were  asked  *  for  establishing  and 
*'  subsidising   German    mail   steamers    between 
"  German  ports  and  Australia,  Eastern  Asia  and 
"  Africa."*      This  was  fuUy  recognised   by  the 
German  Legislative  Assembly  to  whom  the  Bill 
was  submitted,  and  no  one   assumed  that  the 
subsidy  was  merely  the  value  of  the  postal  service, 
but  it  was  looked  upon  as  "  value  also  paid  for 
"  important  interests  of  the  German  export  in- 
''  dustry,  the  requirements  of  the  navy  and  of 
'*  a  Colonial  policy,  etc." 

114C.  The  difficulty  that  struck  me  on  hearing 
the  evidence  of  the  Post  Office  was  that  it  is 
extremely  hard  to  draw  any  distinction  between 
subsidies  said  to  be  based  on  value  received  and 
subsidies  said  not  to  be  based  on  value  received 
because  the  basis  of  calculation  is  not  definite  ? — 
That  is  so,  certainly. 

1141.  From  what  you  have  told  us  I  under- 
stand, in  Germany  at  any  rate  the  Government 


Chairman — continued. 

openly  says  that  it  does  take  trade  interests  into 
consideration  in  making  these  subsidised  con- 
tracts ? — Yes,  and  you  may,  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  add,  infer  it  particularly  from  this,  that  when 
they  are  merely  subsidies  granted  for  the  carriage 
of  mails  there  is  no  special  carriage  contract 
made  with  the  oompamr.  The  mails  are  no 
doubt  carried  by  the  Etambuig  and  American 
line  and  the  North  German  Lloyd,  I  believe, 
from  Hamburg  and  Bremen  respectively,  to 
New  York;  but  there  is  no  contract  between 
those  companies  and  the  Imperial  Chancellor  in 
the  same  terms  as  the  contracts  which  I  liave 
put  in. 

1142.  In  the  case  of  those  companies,  the 
Hamburg- American,  the  Levant,  and  the  North 
German  Lloyd,  where  they  do  not  receive  sub- 
sidies which  include  the  consideration  of  trade 
interests,  you  would  say  that  their  agreement 
with  the  Government  was  very  similar  to  ours  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  believe  so.  I  have  never  seen  the  kind 
of  contract  which  is  made  between  the  British 
Government  and  the  mail  subsidised  vessels. 

Mr.  Norman. 

1143.  Is  it  possible  to  say  of  any  subsidy 
"  This  subsidy  is  merely  a  postal  subsidy  " — that 
is  to  say  it  does  not  confer  a  commercial  advan- 
tage apart  from  the  carriage  of  mails  ? — If  you 
speak  of  subsidies  granted  by  the  German 
(xovernment  then  you  could  not  say  so  because 
subsidies  are  onlv  granted  to  those  two 
companies  under  the  special  conditions  named 
in  those   contracts.      But  the  money  which  is 

g'ven  for  carrying  the  mails,  for  instance,  from 
amburg"  and  Bremen  to  New  York,  is  not 
given  imder  special  conditions  hke  in  these  con- 
tracts.    Have  I  answered  your  question  ? 

1144.  You  have  answered  part  of  it.  But  on 
the  abstract  question  I  should  like  to  go  just 
one  step  fmrther,  and,  apart  from  the  German 
Government,  ask  your  opinion  whether  any 
postal  subsidy  does  not  also  inevitably  represent 
a  commercial  advantage  ? — I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  able  to  say  at  what  rate  what  you 
call  a  merely  postal  subsidy  is  granted.  I  only 
know  the  rate  at  which  the  subsidy  is  granted 
to  the  East  Africa  line  by  tne  German 
Government.  That  is  so  much  per  mile.  But 
I  could  not  say  at  what  rate  or  for  what 
weight  of  mails  it  is  given. 

1 145.  I  was  rather  desirous  of  having  your 
opinion  upon  the  abstract  side  of  the  question, 
apart  from  any  question  of  the  Germftn 
Government? — I  am  sorry  to  say  I  could  not 
give  you  such  an  answer. 

Colonel  Ropner, 

1146.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  dis- 
tinguish between  subsidies  and  payment  for 
mails  carried  ? — Yes. 

1147.  Subsidies  are  simply  given  to  the  two 
lines  that  you  have  mention,  the  East  African 
Line  and  tne  North  German  Lloyd  ? — Yes. 

1148.  And  the  other  payments  are  for  carryinj^ 
the  mails  ? — Yes. 

1149.  Similar  to  what  we  pay  steamship 
companies    in    this  country   for    carrying  our 

mails  ? 
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Colonel  Ropner — continued, 
mails  ? — Yes.    I  do  not  know  whether  they  are 
at  the  same  rates  as  are  given  here.     I  do  not 
know   whether  they  are  exactly  what  you  call 
similar. 

1150.  Then  you  would  not  call  these  pay- 
ments for  carrying  mails  subsidies  ? — ^Not  at  alL 

1151.  And  if  the  payments  in  England 
to  British  vessels  are  for  similar  services 
rendered,  you  would  not  call  these  subsidies 
either,  would  you  ? — No.  Under  the  contract, 
for  instance,  with  the  North  German  Lloyd, 
the  Lloyd  is  paid  a  sum  for  its  services,  and 
only  one  among  those  services  is  the  carrying 
of  the  mails. 

Mr.  W,F.  Lawrence. 

1152.  There  is  no  special  sum  ear-marked  for 
post,  and  another  sum  not  ear-marked  ? — No. 

1153.  The  point  is  whether  one  subsidy  of 
45,000Z.  a  year  is  given  to  the  shipping  line,  and 
none  of  that  sum  is  ear-marked  for  postal 
purposes  ? — It  is  not  specially  mentioned.  The 
whole  sum  of  65,000i.  is  given  to  the  East 
Africa  Line,  and  for  that  it  has  to  perfoim  the 
various  conditions  mentioned  in  the  forty-five 
clauses  of  the  contract. 

Colonel  Ropner. 

1154.  There  are  only  two  subsidised  lines  in 
Germany  ?— That  is  all. 

1155.  The  other  payments  are  for  actual 
services  rendered  in  carrying  mails  ?— Yes. 

Chairman. 

1156.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  East  Africa, 
in  Australia,  and  in  the  Far  East,  German 
trade  is  very  decisively  on  the  increase,  and 
that  British  trade  is  more  or  less  stationary  ? 
-Yes. 

1157.  That  is  what  the  figures  show  us  so 
far  ? — ^Yes. 

1158.  Do  you  think  that  is  due  to  the  sub- 
sidies ? — To  a  certain  extent,  yes.  But  I  should 
always  wish  to  add  it  is  due  also  to  the  efficient 
application  of  the  money  given  by  subsidies. 
It  IS  very  necessary  to  add  that.  I  would  never 
say  that  subsidies  alone  are  any  use. 

1159.  They  are  a  contributory  cause,  but  not 
by  any  means  the  whole  cause  ? — That  is  so. 

1160.  Have  you  anything  to  tell  us  about 
German  trade  with  Uganda  apart  from  anything 
that  you  have  already  said  ? — No,  I  cannot  say 
anything  about  the  trade;  I  can  only  give  sta- 
tistics which  I  believe  have  already  been  given 
to  the  Committee. 

1161.  Do  you  think  the  German  manufacturers 
are  more  skilful  in  manufactiuring  goods  for 
which  there  is  a  special  demand,  say,  in  East 
Africa,  or  in  any  riven  place  than  British 
manufacturers  are  ?— S'rom  personal  experience 
I  really  could  not  give  any  opinion,  I  only  go 
from  the  reports  of  various  other  Consular  officers 
which  coincide  in  sajHing  that  the  British  manu- 
facturer is  rather  averse  to  adopting  new  ideas 
in  manufacturing  for  a  foreign  market  like  the 
African  market. 

1162.  From  your  knowledge  of  Germany' 
would  you  say  that  that  was  a  contributory  cause 

0.23. 
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of  the  increase  of  German  trade  ? — I  could  not 
say.  I  can  only  say  it  might  be,  but  I  cannot 
say  it  is. 

1163.  Have  you  anything  to  tell  us  about 
German  trade  with  Australia  more  than  you 
have  said  already  ? — I  do  not  think  I  can  say 
anything  more  about  the  trade  to  Australia. 

Mr.  Redmond. 

1164.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  recently  German 
steamers  going  to  Australia  have  increased  their 
business  very  much  ? — Yes. 

1165.  I  think  there  is  a  monthly  steamer  ? — 
It  is  a  four-weekly  steamer. 

1166.  It  goes  to  Sydney  and  Melbourne  ? — 
Yes. 

1167.  And  they  have  been  increasing  their 
trade  a  good  deal  ? — Yes 

1168w  Have  you  not  heard  it  said  that  these 
steamers  are  very  much  more  attractive  in  many 
ways  than  either  of  the  British  lines,  the  P.  and 
O.,  or  the  Orient  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  it  said  by 
travellers. 

1169.  Have  you  heard  it  said  that  they  are 
successfully  able  to  compete  with  the  two 
subsidised  British  lines — the  P.  and  O.  and  the 
Orient? — I  believe  so.  I  have  not  seen  an^ 
account  of  the  receipts  of  the  P.  and  0.  or 
Orient  lines.  But  the  opinion  of  travellers  I  have 
often  heard,  has  been  in  fevour  of  the  North 
German  Une. 

Chairman. 

1170.  The  P.  and  O.and  Orient  Companies,  if 
I  understand  aright,  are  subsidised  on  a  diffisrent 
plan  to  the  North  German  Lloyd  ? — I  believe 
they  are.  I  do  not  know  under  what  circum- 
stances the  P.  and  O.  and  the  Orient  are 
subsidised. 

Mr.  Redmond. 

1171.  Is  there  any  means  of  showing  how 
much  the  subsidy  given  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment to  these  German  lines  is  regarded  as  pay- 
ment for  the  carriage  of  mails,  and  how  much 
is  given  generally  ? — I  think  the  onlj  way  to  do 
it  would  be  this.  Each  of  these  companies 
receives  so  much  per  mile  run.  Then  you  would 
have  to  show  how  much  the  British  steamship 
line,  which  only  receives  it  for  postal  services, 
receives  per  mile  run,  and  compare  those  two 
sums. 

1172.  Have  you  done  that  ? — I  do  not  know 
the  rate  of  the  British  companies.  I  can  only 
tell  you  the  rates  of  the  East  African  line  and 
of  the  North  German  Lloyd, 

1173.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  the  case 
that  the  subsidy  given  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment purely  for  value  received — that  is,  for 
carrying  the  mails — amounts  to  as  much,  if  not 
more,  in  proportion  than  the  subsidy  given  by 
the  German  Government  to  the  German  steamers 
not  only  for  carrying  the  mails,  but  for  general 
purposes  ? — Yes.  i  believe  the  amoimt  of 
subsidy  given  by  the  British  Government  is  even 
larger,  but  I  do  not  know  the  rates.  I  have  only 
seen  the  totals. 

K  2  1174.  What 
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1174.  What  I  want  to  arrive  at  is  this,  that  so 
£Bir  as  Australia  is  concerned  the  British  Govern- 
ment gives  to  the  British  lines,  in  proportion, 
merely  for  the  carriage  of  mails,  a  greater  amount 
than  the  German  Government  gives  to  the 
German  lines,  not  merely  for  the  carrying  of 
mails  but  for  general  purposes  of  encouraging 
trade. — We  can  onlv  compare  the  totals.  I  do 
not  know  what  is  given  to  the  diiferent  lines. 

1175.  Is  there  any  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  what  I  say  is  true  or  not — that  is 
that  the  German  line  to  Australia  with  a 
smaller  subsidy  in  proportion  than  that  given 
to  the  two  British  lines  is  successfully  com- 
peting with  them,  and  if  that  is  so,  are  there 
any  means  of  ascertaining  to  what  it  is  to  be 
attributed  ? — It  seems  to  me  the  only  way  to 
ascertain  that  would  be  to  ask  the  British 
Post  Office  what  amount  they  would  give  to 
the  East  African  line  for  doing  the  service  that 

t  is  doing  now  for  the  German  Government. 

1176.  Can  you  give  the  reasons  why  this 
North  German  Lloyd  is  succeeding  so  well  ? — 
No,  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  reasons ;  I  can 
only  give  the  result.  If  our  British  companies 
are,  as  you  say,  receiving  a  larger  subsidy  than 
the  North  Gferman  Lloyd,  but,  if  in  spite  of 
that  the  North  German  Lloyd  is  a  more 
popular  steamer  for  travellers,  and  is  succeed- 
ing in  doing  an  increasing  trade,  then  it 
seems  to  me  they  certainly  have  arrived 
at  a  better  result.  The  Korth  German  Lloyd 
receives  for  its  line  to  Eastern  Asia  and  Australia 
5  marks  43  pfenning,  that  is,  58.  3<i.  per  mile.  I 
presume  that  you  could  compare  that  with  what 
the  British  companies  receive. 

1178.  We  have  it  stated  in  answer  to  Ques- 
tion 57t)  that  the  P.  and  O.  subsidy  at  330,000i. 
is  calculated  at  the  rate  of  5«.  5d.  or  Qd, 

Chairman.]  Mr.  Buxton  Fomian  does  not 
consider  it  is  fair  to  take  it  in  that  way.  fie 
.  ays  it  is  not  fair  to  take  the  mileage  rate. 

Colonel  Denny, 

1178.  You  stated  in  answer  to  my  question 
ohat  during  the  first  few  vears  of  the  North 
German  Lloyd  running  to  the  East  they  showed 
a  very  serious  loss,  and  could  not  have  carried 
on  without  the  subsidy;  so  that,  whether  the 
North  German  Lloyd  can  run  now  without  the 
subsidy,  or  run  better  than  the  P.  and  O.  with  a 
similar  subsidy,  they  could  not  have  run  at  all 
without  the  subsidy  to  start  with  ? — As  I  said, 
they  incurred  a  loss  in  spite  of  the  subsidy. 

1179.  So   that  in  point    of   fact   they  have" 
reached  this  point  of  efficiency  bv  means  of  the 
subsidy  ? — I  tnink  that  is  certainly  so. 

Mr.  W.  F,  Laturen^e. 

1180.  Bearing  upon  the  statement  which  will 
appear  in  print  to  the  effect  that  these  lines  have 
been  competing  successfully  with  the  P.  and  0. 
and  with  the  Oriental,  it  is  the  case,  as  you  say, 
they  have  hardly  paid  their  expenses  in  past 
years,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  suppose  you 
fcnow  that  the  shares  of  the  P.  and  0.  are  very 
high?— -Since  1897  the   North  German   Lloyd 
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has  been  successful — that  is  for  three  or  four 
years. 

1181.  The  P.  and  O.  Company  has  been  a 
very  great  success  for  many  years  ? — Yes. 

CJuiinnan. 

1182.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  are  in- 
stances of  forei^  manu£Ekcturers  ousting  British 
manufacturers  in  consequence  of  cheaper  rates  of 
freight  or  otherwise? — I  should  say  most 
certainly  that  British  manu&cturers  would  be 
ousted,  and  are  ousted  in  the  trade  to  East  Africa 
by  German  manufacturers  owing  to  the  far 
cheaper  rates  for  German  manufactures  from  the 
interior  of  Germany.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be 
otherwise.  As  regard  the  trade  with  the  far  Bist 
and  w^ith  Australia  I  can  give  no  opinion. 

1183.  That  bears  upon  the  question  of  cheaper 
rates  and  freights  nrom  the  interior  of  Grer- 
many, 

Mr.  W.  F.  Lauyrence. 

1184.  You  said  you  had  read  the  East  African 
Reports.  Did  you  see  that  the  Consul  at 
Zanzibar  said  that  our  goods  suffered  in  com- 
parison with  the  Germans,  because  the  Germans 
could  turn  out  much  cheaper  articles,  and  there- 
fore they  could  undercut  the  English 
ware  ? — I  saw  that  report  quoted ;  but  I  see 
more  of  the  German  article  than  of  the  British 
article,  and  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  compare 
the  two,  as  the  Consul  General  at  Zanzibar  is. 

1185.  You  have  heard  that  there  has  beeo  a 
great  increase  of  rings  and  trusts  in  Germany  m 
the  last  few  years  ? — Yes,  no  doubt  there  has. 

1186.  So  much  so  that  our  Consul  at  Frank- 
fort reports  an  increase  of  from  300  to  550 
commercial  rings  ? — I  cannot  give  you  the 
figures,  but  I  know  there  has  been  an  increase. 

1187.  Are  jou  aware  that  the  policy  of  these 
trusts  is  to  give  practically  an  export  bounty  on 
the  goods  of  the  companies  that  form  the 
trust  ? — I  know  that  that  is  the  case,  at  least 
I  have  heard  of  certain  trusts  that  do  that. 

1188.  By  that  means  thev  send  goods  out  of 
Germany  and  sell  them  mr  below  their  cost 
price  ? — I  will  not  say  far  below  their  cost 
price;  but  no  doubt  tney  give  a  bonus  to  the 
exporter. 

1189.  Then  the  protection  system  enables 
them  in  their  own  home  markets  to  get  a  good 
return  on  the  same  commodity  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Norman, 

1190.  Do  these  rings  give  any  direct  subsidy 
or  what  form  does  the  assistance  given  bv 
these  rings  take? — I  can  only  state  what  1 
know  in  one  or  two  cases.  In  those  cases  the 
manufacturers  of  certain  ironware  give  a  bonus 
on  so  many  hundred  weight  of  goods  exported 
by  such  and  such  a  firm. 

1191.  A  bonus  in  the  shape  of  an  additional 
discount  ? — ^Yes. 

Colonel  Demny, 

1192.  The  German  lines  of  railway  are  practi- 
cally all  Government  lines.? — The  Prussian 
railways  are  all  State  lines.     In  other  parts  of 

Grermanv 
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Colonel  Denny — continued. 

Germany  they  are  not  yet.  In  some  parts  such 
as  BaTaria  and  Wurtemberg,  they  are  all  State 
lines. 

1193.  So  that  it  is  quite  an  easy  matter  for  a 
Grovemment  to  give  a  very  low  rate  without  any 
attention  practically  being  called  to  it,  as  there 
would  be  m  the  case  of  a  private  line  ? — ^Yes. 

1194.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  competi- 
tion upon  railways  in  Germany  ? — No,  there  is 
no  competition. 

1195.  With  regard  to  the  goods  that  go  abroad ; 
can  you  tell  me  if  it  is  a  custom  or  a  practice  in 
Germany  as  to  such  things  as  are  used  by  the 
natives,  for  samples  to  be  sent  home  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  manufactiu'ers  so  that  they  can 
make  good  copies  of  them.  I  think  that  is  rather 
a  practice  in  Germany  ? — Yes,  they  have  what 
they  call  a  museum  in  Germany  for  that 
purpose. 

1196.  They  have  a  Minister  of  Commerce,  who 
makes  it  his  business  to  look  after  it  ? — ^Yes. 

Sir  Cliarlea  Cayzer, 

1197.  Keferring  to  what  the  Chairman  has 
fisked  you  about  British  manufacturers  being 
ousted  owing  to  cheaper  rates  of  freight,  you 
said  that  they  were  bemg  so  ousted  in  regard  to 
the  East  African  line  owing  to  the  preferential 
rates  from  the  interior  of  Germany  to  the  sea- 
board ? — ^Yes. 

1198.  Are  you  aware  that  the  seaborne  rate 
of  freights  from  Germany  to  East  Africa  and  the 
English  rates  are  the  same  ? — ^Yes. 

1199.  Then  it  is  only  the  railway  rate  that  is 
detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  British  manu- 
facturers ? — It  is  on  the  through  rate.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  far  the  shipping  company,  the  East 
Africa  Line,  meets  the  Government,  so  to  say,  in 
reducing  those  rates  for  that  through  traffic.  I 
do  not  know  if  I  express  myself  properly, 
but  the  through  traffic  is  arranged  on 
through  rates,  and  these  seaborne  rates, 
which  you  are  speaking  of,  are  the  same  as  those 
for  British  companies.  They  cannot  be  Quoted 
in  connection  with  the  through  rates.  We  do 
not  know  how  much  the  company  pays  and  how 
much  the  Government. 

1200.  That  is  what  I  should  like  to  know  in 
the  interests  of  the  British  manufacturer.  The 
seaborne  rate  is  the  same.  I  understand  that  there 
are  fixed  through  rates  by  subsidised  German 
ships  from  the  interior  of  Germany  which  cannot 
be  altered  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  these  sea- 
borne rates  for  those  goods  that  are  sent  from  the 
interior  are  the  same  because,  for  instance,  we 
will,  say  at  Berlin  the  freight  is  paid  for  a  certain 
amount  of  goods,  and  it  is  paid  to  the  State 
Railway  before  it  is  sent.  Whether  the  State 
Railway  pays  the  exact  seaborne  rate  which  is 
quoted  and  which  is  the  same  as  the  British 
company,  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Colonel  Denny. 

1201.  You  do  not  know  how  it  is  divided  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  divided. 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 

1202.  But  it  is  a  known  fact  that  the  German 
lines  running  to  East  Africa  and    also    other 


Sir  Charles  Cayzer — continued. 

places,  are  in  agreement  with  the  English  linos 
and  that  the  rate  of  freight  from  the  seaboard 
by  the  German  and  En^ish  are  the  same? — 
I  do  not  know  how  far  that  agreement  still  holds 
good  in  the  case  of  the  Africa  line. 

1203.  1  believe  it  is  current  to-day,  but 
whether  it  holds  good  now  or  not  it  did  hold 
good  in  the  past? — It  is  not  known  to  me 
whether  that  agreement  still  holds  good.  The 
owners  of  British  lines  would  be  able  to  say  as 
to  that. 

1204.  The  object  of  my  question  is  to  ascer- 
tain how,  the  seaborne  rate  being  the  same, 
the  British  manufacturer  can  be  placed  in  a 
position  to  compete  with  the  German  manufac- 
turer. For  example,  the  British  shipowner  so 
far  has  protected  the  manufacturer  as  regards 
his  portion  of  the  work  by  arranging  the  same 
rates,  but  how  can  the  preferential  rate  be 
equalised  so  that  the  British  manufacturer  may 
be  in  the  same  position  in  the  interior  of 
Britain  as  the  manufacturer  is  in  the  interior  of 
Germany  ?  —  Bv  the  British  railway  company 
granting  what  the  German  State  railway  grants 

1205.  Could  we  get  from  any  source  whatever 
the  rate  per  mile  per  ton  that  the  German 
manufacturer  pays  to  the  seaboard  —  the 
preferential  rate  per  ton  ?  — No,  but  you  could 
get  what  he  would  pay  without  profiting  by 
the  through  rate. 

1206.  Suppose  the  English  Railways  charge 
the  same  rates  as  they  are  charging  in  Germany 
for  the  same  class  of  goods  and  for  the  same 
number  of  miles — the  preferential  rates  would 
be  considerably  under  tne  charges  now  made  by 
tjiem  ? — Yes. 

1207.  You  could  not  get  that? — I  believe 
that  preferential  rates  are  quoted  in  that  book 
No.  298,  page  54. 

1208.  All  we  can  do  is  to  compare  these 
rates  with  the  rates  charged  by  the  English 
railway  companies  ? — Yes. 

1209.  You  said  that  these  preferential  rates 
given  to  subsidised  ships  who  have  fixed  tariff 
rates  are  in  the  railway  rates,  but  are  these 
preferential  rates  given  to  steamers  that  are  not 
subsidised  ? — ^Yes,  they  are  given  to  the  German 
Levant  line. 

1210.  So  that  they  have  the  same  advantage 
as  the  subsidised  lines  without  any  of  the  restric- 
tions or  conditions  which  the  subsidised  lines 
have  to  comply  with  ? — ^As  far  as  I  know,  yes ; 
at  the  same  time  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
these  rates  are  not  given  to  the  line  that  goes 
to  the  far  East.  They  are  not  given  to  the 
North  German  Lloyd.  They  are  only  given 
to  the  East  African  line  and  to  the  Levant  line 
which  is  not  subsidised. 

1211.  Do  I  understand  there  are  nopreferential 
railway  rates  from  the  interior  of  Germany  to 
the  seaboard  to  lines  going  to  the  Far  East  ? — 
No. 

1212.  Those  lines  then  are  competing  on  feir 
terms  with  the  English  lines  to  the  same 
ports  ? — ^Yes,  but  what  may  happen  in  the  future 
IS  another  question. 

1213.  Having  established  a  preferential  rail- 
way tariff  under  which  they  can  cultivate  the 

trade 
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Sir  Charles  Cayzer — continued.  Chairman — continued. 

trade,  it  may  be  transferred  at  any  time  if  neces-  ential  rates  ? — Yes,  and  the  third  class  giv^n  for 

sity  required  to  other  lines  ? — Yes.  shipbuilding. 

Chcvvrmun.  Colonel  Denny. 

1214.  From  your  answers  it    becomes   more         jglS.  Indirectly  ?-IndirecUy. 
abundantly  clear  that     there  are   two  kinds  of  j  j 

subsidies  in  Germany — the  ordinarj'  sums  given         Chairman.]  And  the  different  steamship  lines 

for  postal  sibsidies  and    trade    interests,    and  enjoy  the  advantages  of  those  in  various  propor- 

indirect  subsidies  or  bounties  given   by  prefer-  tions  ? — Yes. 
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Sir  William  Wabd,  re-called ;  and  further  Examined. 


1216.  The  subject  upon  which  I  am  anxious 
to  question  you  to-day  is  one  which  was  partly 
referred  to  at  our  last  meeting,  and  that  is 
through  bills  of  lading  and  also  preferential 
railway  rates.  I  daresay  you  could  give  us 
fuller  particulars  both  as  regards  their  exact 
nature  and  their  effect  ? — I  befieve  I  could  best 
in  a  few  words  state  to  the  Committee  some- 
thing upon  this  subject,  by  saying  that  on  page 
53  of  the  Blue  Book,  "  Commercial  No.  2  (1898)  " 
Mr.  Gastrell,  the  Commercial  Attache  to  His 
Majesty's  Embassy  at  Berlin,  has  drawn  up  a  Re- 
port on  preferential  railway  rates,  and  it  is  stated 
there  in  the  abstract  of  contents  that  a  very  large 
number  of  raw  materials,  and  also,  in  some  cases, 
manufactures,  and  a  great  manv  other  articles, 
are  in  receipt  of  preferential  railway  rates  from 
the  Prussian  State  Lines.  I  do  not  'think  it  is 
necessary  to  read  them  all  over.  Thej  are  all 
contained  on  page  53,  and  the  following  pages 
give  a  very  mmute  description  of  the  various 
rates  and  the  places  for  which  they  are  granted. 
Some  are  granted  for  instance  for  goods  which 
are  exported  to  the  south  and  some  to  the 
northern  seaports  of  Germany ;  others  have 
reference  to  the  exportation  and  importation  of 
artificial  manures  tor  agriculture  and  so  on. 
Amongst  the  preferential  rates,  I  think,  which 
more  especially  affect  the  subject  upon  which 
the  Committee  is  wanting  to  know  something 
from  me,  are  the  so-called  through  rates  by  the 
East  Africaand  Levant  Line,  which  are  mentioned 
also  amongst  these  rates  on  pages  84  and  85.  You 
will  find  it  there  stated  tnat  "  in  combination 
with  the  Grerman  Steamship  Company  of  Ham- 
burg, a  tariff  known  as  the  German  Levant 
Traffic  Tariff  has  been  established  for  a  direct 
goods  service  from  stations  of  the  State  and 
other  railways  to  the  ports  of  the  Levant."  Those 
rates  are  not  merely  given  to  the  ports  them- 
selves, but  they  extend  even  to  the  inland 
stations  of  the  Turkish  railways,  and  they 
extend  now. not  only  to  the  Levant  itself  but  to 
the  Black  Sea,  which  I  believe  is  not  generally 


Chairman — continued. 

included  in  the  Levant.  And  j  ust  as  these  through 
rates  for  export  from  the  interior  of  Germany 
"idd  Hamburg  and  the  Levant  Line  steamers  are 

E anted  for  the  German  export  trade  to  the 
)vant,  in  the  same  way  reduced  through  rates 
are  granted  for  the  exports  from  the  interior  of 
Germany  to  the  ports  of  East  Africa  to  which  the 
German  East  Africa  Line  hitherto  ran,  and  it  is 
presumed  that  these  same  rates  will  also  be  granted 
to  the  ports  which  the  same  line  is  now  going  to 
call  at,  since  it  has  been  established  to  run  round 
South  and  West  Africa.  I  cannot  say  whether 
that  is  exactly  so,  because  the  new  tariff  has  not 
yet  appeared,  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  so  from 
what  1  hear.  The  system  of  granting  these 
rates  to  goods  exported  from  Germany  by  the 
Levant  Line  steamers  and  by  the  East  Africa 
steamers  to  East  Africa  has,  I  believe,  as  is  men- 
tioned in  my  Report  on  Shipping  Subsidies  on 
page  35,  had  the  effect  of  certainly  greatly 
developing  the  German  export  trade ;  at  all 
events,  it  nas  greatly  assisted  in  it.  It  will  be 
seen  that  in  1890  the  exports  from  Hamburg  to 
the  Levant  which  had  a  value  of  179,303Z.,  nad 
increased  in  1898  to  a  value  of  823,687i.,  and  the 
exports  to  East  Africa  have  increased  from 
168,448^.  in  1890  to  837,276^.  in  1898.  The 
Levant  Line  tariff  was  first  introduced  in  1890, 
and  the  East  Africa  tariff  in  1895 ;  so  that  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  East  Africa 
Line  has  not  enjoyed  the  full  benefit 
of  those  bounties;  it  has  only  enjoyed 
it  since  1895.  But  when  it  is  considered 
that  by  the  terms  of  the  first-mentioned  tariff, 
that  is  the  Levantine  traffic,  for  instance  the 
through  rates  tor  1,000  kilos  (that  is  for  about 
one  ton)  of  woollen  goods  from  Berlin,  vid 
Hamburg  to  Constantinople,  would  be  41s.  9c?. 
to  46«.  6a.,  according  to  tne  quantity  of  goods 
sent,  whilst  the  same  quantity  of  those  ^oods,  if 
forwarded  in  the  oroinary  way  by  rail  from 
Berlin  to  Hamburg,  then  tne  Hamburg  charges 
paid,  and  then  the  goods  forwarded  into  Con- 
stantinople at  the  ordinary  sea  rate,  would  cost 

60«. 
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60«.  So  that  the  difference  in  that  case  is,  we 
will  say,  about  15«.  to  188.,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  the  goods  sent.  To  take  another 
example,  for  instance :  A  parcel  of  toys  of  about 
1,000  Kilos  (that  is  about  one  ton)  sent  by  through 
rate,  would  cost  according  to  the  quantity  (and 
when  I  say  according  to  the  quantity  that  means 
according  to  whether  you  send  5,000  kilos  or 
10,000  kilos;  of  course  the  more  you  send  the 
cheaper  it  becomes)  would  cost  from  Berlin  to 
Constantinople  b4^.  3d.  to  46s.  6d.,  as  against  608. 
per  1,000  kilos  (one  ton),  taking  the  ordinary 
rate,  say  from  Berlin  to  Hambui^,  and  the  Ham- 
burg charges  paid,  and  the  goods  shipped  there 
and  forwarded  to  Constantinople  at  the  ordinary 
sea  rate. 

Colonel  Denny. 

1217.  Would  those  be  toys  from  Nuremberg  ? 
— Yes.  In  the  same  way  spirits  in  cases  would 
cost  by  the  through  rate  34«.  3rf.  to  send  in  a  very, 
large  quantity  to  46«.  6d.,  as  against  the  ordinary 
rate  of  478.  &cl.  for  any  quantity ;  and  if  sent  in 
casks  they  would  be  very  much  cheaper  as  the 
through  rate  would  be  onlv  about  3l8.  ScZ.,  as 
compared  with  45s.  for  a  thousand  kilos  if  sent 
by  railway  to  Hamburg  all  charges  in  Hamburg 
paid  and  then  sent  from  Hamburg  to  Constanti- 
nople. I  do  not  want  to  tire  the  Committee  by 
givmg  them  any  other  examples.  I  would  only 
say  that  in  like  proportions  the  through  rates 
cbiarged  for  other  articles  by  the  "  Levant  Line 
Tariff"  and  the  through  rates  charged  by  the 
"  East  Africa  Line  Tariff"  show  that  tne  German 
manu&cturer,  by  availing  himself  of  them, 
may  save  sometning  like  20  to  30  per  cent, 
and  even  more  on  the  ordinary  rates  of 
freight,  and  the  charges  which  always  necessarily 
arise  in  Hamburg.  It  seems  to  me  indeed 
almost  needless  to  point  out  the  advantages 
arising  to  the  German  manufiicturers  and  ex- 

{)orters  from  these  very  largely  reduced  rates  of 
reight ;  but  it  further  seems  to  me  that  it  is  also 
only  too  evident  how  greatly  these  advantages 
whujh  Act  simply  as  export  bounties  for  Gennan 
manufacturers  must  handicap  the  British  and 
other  non-German  traders  who  are  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  Levant,  with  East  Africa  and  with 
the  British  sea-borne  export  trade  to  those 
countries.  I  am  not  quite  able  to  speak  as  to 
British  rates;  but  I  am  assured  in  Hamburg 
that  hardware  goods  of  the  description  made  at 
Birmingham  and  Wolverhamption  for  instance 
are  now  conveyed  by  the  cornbined  rail  and  sea 
through  rate,  e,g,  from  Kiel  to  Durban  at  about 
208.  per  ton  less  than  the  British  railway  rate 
and  st-eamer  rate  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
Durban. 

1218.  Did  I  understand  you  to  speak  of  the 
Birmingham  goods  being  shipped  from  England 
to  Kiel  ? — No,  from  Birmingham  thej  woiud  go 
by  rail  to  a  British  port  of  exportation,  say  to 
Liverpool,  and  be  shipped  thence  to  Durban. 

1219.  But  in  the  first  case  where  you  quoted 
the  rates  I  understood  you  to  speak  of  Bir- 
mingham goods  shipped  from  Kiel  ? — Yes. 

1220.  It  they  are  sent  from  Birmingham  to 
Kiel  they  must  pay  also  the  transhipment  rates 
from  Birmingham  to  Kiel  ? — Yes.  iut  not  only 
are  the  Gennan    manufacturers  thus  able  to 


Colonel  Denny — continued. 

Erofit  when  exporting  their  goods  by  these 
irgely  reduced  rates  and  German  industry  and 
trade  are  in  themselves  greatly  encouraged 
thereby,  but  British  merchants  trading  with  the 
Levant  or  East  Africa  must,  I  am  told,  fre- 

-(^uently  find  themselves  compelled  in  the 
interests  of  their  customers  in  the  Levant  and 
East  Africa  to  place  orders  for  them  actually 
witli  German  manufacturers  which  would  other- 
wise be  executed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  owing 
to  the  impossibility  of  the  British  manufacturer 
competing  with  tlie  low  prices  due  to  the  largely 
reduced  rates  of  freight  for  the  goods  to  those 
countries.  Merchants  have  told  me  that  occa- 
sionally British  goods  are  actually  sent  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  some  inland  German  railway 
station,  for  instance,  to  small  places  not  far  from 
Hamburg,  such  as  Pinneber^,  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  reduced  through  rate  of  freight  which  they 
could  not  enjoy  if  they  were  sent  only  from 

Hamburg, 

ChxtirnYbCLn. 

1221.  In  that  case  do  they  nay  duty  on  going 
into  Germany  ? — They  would  have  to  arrange  of 
course  for  the  duty  in  some  way. 

1222.  They  do  not  remain  in  bond? — ^No. 

1223.  Are  they  ticketed  afterwards  as  German 

foods  ? — That  is  a  question  I  could  not  answer; 
ut  I  presume  they  would  go  out  as  German 
goods,  because  if  there  was  any  inquiry  about  the 
matter  I  do  not  believe  British  gooos  would  be 
entitled  to  the  reduction.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  anything  more  I  could  tell  the  Committee  about 
this  question  in  a  general  way.  I  can  only  say  that 
the  two  tariffs  are  contained  in  the  two  volumes 
which  I  have  here.  One  is  the  "  Levant  Line 
tariff."  It  is  rather  a  complicated  one,  and  re- 
quires some  study  and  I  should  not  wish  to  take 
up  the  time  of  the  Committee  by  reading  any- 
thing from  either  of  the  two  tanflfe ;  but  if  tne 
Committee  wish  I  would  leave  the  volumes  here 
so  that  they  could  refer  to  them. 

1224.  Thank  you.  I  think  you  have  given  us 
the  general  effect  of  them,  so  that  that  will  not 
be  necessary.  From  what  you  say  I  gather  that 
one  of  the  strongest  points  in  this  connection  is 
that  these  through  rates  cause  the  centre  of  the 
market  of  any  particular  goods  to  be  shifted  ?•— 
Yes. 

1225.  So  that  instead  of  its  being  in  London 
as  perhaps  it  was  hitherto  it  wassnifted  to  the 
Continent  ? — Yes,  it  is  impossible  for  the  British 
manufacturer  to  compete  with  the  low  prices 
due  to  these  largely  reduced  rates. 

1226.  This  is  m  fact  another  from  of  subsidy 
which  in  the  opinion  of  Germany  it  is  well  worth 
while  for  the  Gennan  taxpayer  to  pay? — ^YeS, 
I  consider  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  those 
companies,  these  companies  at  the  same  time 
being  very  enterprising  and  developing  their 
trade  in  every  way.  For  instance,  the  German 
Levant  Line,  as  1  have  noticed  on  page  10  of 
my  Report  of  last  year,  has  now  really  tne  entire 
German  export  trade  to  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  east  of  Malta;  that  is  by  this  reduced  rate 
system.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  Levant 
Line  Company  receives  no  subsidy  from  the 
Government. 

1227.  That  you  have  told  us,  I  think  ?— Yes. 

1228,  But 
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Chairman — continued. 

1228.  But  on  the  other  hand  this  through 
bills  of  lading  system  is  practically  a  subsidy  ? — 
It  is  a  subsidy ;  m  fact  I  should  call  it  an  export 
bounty.  Of  course  it  must  be  also  borne  in 
mind  that  at  any  moment  that  system  might 
be  extended  to  the  far  east  or  any  other  part  of 
the  world. 

1229.  So  that  in  your  opinion  both  the 
through  bills  of  lading  and  preferential  through 
rates  and  also  the  direct  sums  paid  as  subsidies 
for  postal  and  trade  considerations  are  a  serious 
handicap  to  the  British  trader  ? — Yes. 

1230.  But  the  value  of  those  advantages  in 
your  opinion  is  very  much  greater  if  tne  re- 
cipients of  them  are  enterprising  ?— Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  W,  F,  Lawrence, 

1231.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  Levant  tariff 
has  been  extended  to  the  East  African  ports,  has 
it  not  ? — It  has  been  extended  in  so  far  that  the 
same  system  has  been  extended.  I  believe  that 
is  more  the  way  in  which  it  ought  to  be  ex- 
pressed. 

1232.  Mr.  Gastrell  tells  us  on  page  85  of  the 
Blue  Book  "  The  Preferential  Tariff  Rates  of 
the  Levant  traffic  is  with  very  small  exceptions 
also  in  force  for  this  direct  service  to  East  African 
ports  "  ? — I  do  not  quite  know,  but  I  understand 
Dy  that  that  he  means  that  the  same  system  has 
been  extended  to  East  Africa. 

1233.  He  adds,  "the  German  East  African 
Steamship  Company  have  co-operated  bv  grant- 
ing  specially  low  sea  freights  "  ? — Yes ;  but  that 
can  only  mean  on  their  Imes. 

1234.  So  that  British  goods  have  got  to  com- 

Eete  not  only  against  a  direct  bounty  to  the  ship, 
ut  also,  as  you  say,  a  direct  export  duty  on  the 
goods  ? — ^Yes. 

1236.  Can  you  corroborate  what  I  have  heard 
in  regard  to  toys,  that  the  British  trade  in  toys 
is  a  very  diminishing  quantity  as  compared  with 
the  Q^rman  ? — ^Yes.  1  have  generally  understood 
that  in  Germany — I  could  not  give  any  figures, 
but  that  is  certainly  what  I  have  been  generally 
told. 

1236.  You  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
a  Gtorman-American  commercial  traveller  told 
me  last  January  that  it  was  not  worth  his  while 
to  come  and  buy  his  toys  in  England  for  the 
American  market,  because  now  the  trade  was 

Eractically  confined  to  Germany  ? — I  should  not 
e  at  all  surprised  to  hear  that  that  was  true. 

Sir  Edwa/rd  Bassoon. 

1237.  Have  you  any  notion  as  to  what  extent 
the  Imperial  Grovemment  participates  in  the 
grant  of  these  abnormal  advantages  in  the  way  of 
cheap  carriage  of  goods  ? — No,  we  do  not  know  tnat. 
That  agreement  is  made  secretly  between  the 
State  railway  and  the  shipping  company. 

1238.  Is  it  possible  to  ascertain  that  by  any 
means  ? — I  am  afraid  not. 

1239.  Would  it  not  appear  in  some  of  the 
Imperial  Budgets  ? — No,  it  would  not  appear  in 
that  way :  the  actual  receipts  from  this  traffic 
would  appear  certainly,  but  it  would  not  appear 
what  proportion  is  borne  by  the  State  and  what 
proportion  by  the  company. 

0.23. 
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1240.  Would  not  the  Budget  include  items  of 
subventions  to  shipping  companies  and  to  the 
railway  companies  m  connection  with  this  cheap 
carriage  of  goods  ? — It  would  not  appear  in  that 
way. 

ChxiirTnan. 

1241.  In  Germany  the  railways  are  State  rail- 
ways, so  that  it  would  be  as  between  the  State 
and  the  shipping  companies  ? — Yes. 

Sir  Edwa/rd  Bassoon. 

1242.  I  want  to  ascertain  as  between  the 
State  and  the  shipping  companies  how  it  is 
divided  ? — ^We  do  not  know  that, 

1243.  You  consider  generally  that  the  grant 
of  these  subventions  or  grants  in  aid  to  the 
shipping  companieshas  very  considerably  assisted 
in  developing  the  German  trade  with  East 
Africa  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

1244.  Has  the  development  been  pari  passu 
with  the  Levant  ? — It  has  been  still  greater. 

1245.  In  spite  of  the  ships  not  receiving  any 
subsidies  ? — ^Y  es. 

1246.  How  would  you  account  for  that  ? — I 
should  account  for  that  in  this  waj :  The  difficul- 
ties of  trade  are  far  greater  m  East  Africa. 
There  the  whole  trade  depends  upon  the 
export  trade  to  East  Africa,  whilst  with  the 
Levant  they  have  an  import  trade  also.  So 
fer  the  East  Africa  Company  has  always  com- 
plained that  their  chief  difficulty  is  that  there 
IS  no  return  trade  from  that  part  of  Africa. 

1247.  Is  there  any  idea,  so  far  as  vou  are 
aware,  of  increasing  the  subvention  to  the  East 
Africa  Line  ? — It  has  only  just  been  increased. 

1248.  To  67,000^.  ?— To  67,600i. ;  it  was  only 
increased  last  year,  the  contract  was  made  last 
year  for  10  years. 

1249.  Have  these  companies  been  able  to 
show  any  substantialprofit  and  pay  any  sub- 
stantial dividend  ? — Tney  paid  a  dividend  of 
8  per  cent,  last  year. 

3  250.  Which  is  rather  larger  than  it  used  to 
be  ?  —  It  was  a  good  deal  larger ;  as  I  said 
the  other  day,  the  average  dividend  they  have 
paid  since  1890,  since  tney  have  been  a  sub- 
sidised company,  has  only  been  about  2^  per 
cent.,  because  during  the  first '  few  years  they 
did  not  pay  anything. 

Mr.  Duke. 

1251.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  something 
like  half  a  million  per  annum,  I  see,  in  the 
German  trade  to  the  Levant,  and  in  the  German 
trade  to  East  Africa,  of  which  you  gave  us  the 
figures  just  now  ? — Yes,  I  believe  that  is  so. 

1252.  That,  so  far  as  East  Africa  is  concerned, 
seems  according  to  your  view  to  have  been 
absolutely  purchased  by  the  subsidies  which  the 
Government  has  given  to  the  East  Africa  line  of 
steamships  ? — Well,  I  suppose  one  may  say  that 
the  subsidy  has  contributed  to  the  development 
of  that  trade  certainly. 

1253.  The  subsidy  has  been  the  determining 
factor  ?  —Certainly. 

1254.  So  that  by  an  expenditure  of  subsidies 
which  has  been  something  under  60,000  a  year, 
Germany  has  reaped  a  cash  return  of  sometning 
over  half  a  million  a  year  ? — Yes. 

L  1265.  Let 
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Mr.  Duk&--contiDMed, 

1255.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  as  I  daresay  you 
know  something  about  the  returns  of  tiade;  I 
take  it  that  that  would  represent  a  profit  upon 
the  whole  transaction  (that  is  to  say,  the  profit 
upon  the  half  a  milhon  increased  trade)  very 
largely  exceeding  the  sum  which  the  Goyem- 
ment  contributos  ?— Yes. 

1256.  It  would  be  a  yery  good  national  invest- 
ment for  the  Germans  ?*-xea 

1257.  And  in  the  case  of  the  Levant  trade  by 
the  same  means  half  a  million  of  new  trade  has 
been  attracted  into  Germany  from  the  Levant, 
with  no  determining  fiEtctor  so'  fiBir  as  you  know, 
except  thepreferential  railway  rates?— Yes. 

1258.  Which  I  suppose  are  very  much  less, 
proportionately  in  amount  than  the  amount  of 
subsidies  for  the  steamship  companies  ?— --Yes. 

1259.  It  would  be  the  fact,  would'.  :.ot,.that 
the  relative  amount  of  the  subsidy  is  of  very 
little  importance  provided  you  get  such  a  sub- 
sidy as  puts  the  competitor  at  any  appreciable 
advantage  at  all  in  competition.  For  instance, 
if  you  traffic  in  commodities  that  cost  a  pound 
apiece,  if  you  give  one  competitor  the  advantage 
of  a  few  pence  over  any  other  possible  com- 
petitor, that  will  determine  the  direction  of  the 
trade  ultimately,  will  it  not  ? — I  should  say  so. 
I  may  remark  when  you  speak  of  an  increase  of 
half  a  million  a  year  1  thiuK  that  is  taking  rather, 
too  high  a  figure  as  regards  the  East  African 
trade,  because  it  has  varied  in  some  years.  It 
has  not  gone  up  regularly  from  145,000  cwts.  to 
677,000  cwts.;  it  may  have  been  less  than 
145,000  cwts.  in  one  year  and  then  gone  up 
agaiQ. 

1260.  But  the  ultimate  result  has  been  an 
increase  of  half  a  million  a  year  ? — Yes. 

1261.  In  those  two  volumes  of  trade,  which 
are  by  no  means  the  largest  area  of  trade  which 
merchants  have  to  deal  with,  you  have  a  net 
increase  of  a  million  a  year  in  goods  for  an 
expenditure  which  seems  to  amount  to  consider- 
Ably  less  than  100,000i.  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Joyce. 

1262.  From  your  evidence  I  take  it  that  those 
German  lines  which  are  not  subsidised  directly, 
are  indirectly  subsidised  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment through    the  advantages  they  have    in. 
through  rates  ? — ^Yes. 

Colonel  Denny. 

1263.  Does  this  granting  of  preferential  rates 
only  apply  to  the  Prussian  State  lines  ? — ^Yes.  It 
only  applies  to  the  Prussian  State  lines. 

1264.  There  are  also  private  lines,  are  there 
not,  what  we  understand  by  "railways";  the 
Bavarian  railways  and  so  on  ? — ^They  are  also 
State  lines,  but  they  belong  to  minor  States. 

1265.  Do  they  give  also  preferential  rates  ? — 
So  far  as  I  know  they  do  not.  I  believe  it  is 
only  on  the  Prussian  State  lines  ? — No.  I  must 
recall  that.  I  observe  it  says  here  the  Prussian, 
Silesian,  Saxon,  and  Bavarian  lines,  and  the 
Lttbeck-Buchener,  which  is  a  private  railway 
and  the  Main-Neckar,  which  is  also  a  private 

railway. 

1266.  As  a  matter  of  £a.ct,'this  arrangement  is 
really  carried  out  and  effected,  is  it  not,  bv 
payments  made  by  private  capital  as  well 
as    national      capital  ?  —  Very     httle      private 
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capital.  The  only  private  railways  are  those 
mentioned  here,  namely,  the  Main-Neckar,  the 
Lubeck-Buchener,  and  one  or  two  others.  I 
believe  there  are  very  few  left  in  Germany  now. 

1267.  Do  you  know  whether  the  rates  in 
Germany,  that  is  to  say  for  goods  moving  in  the 
interior  of  Germany  from  one  town  to  another, 
are  supposed  to  benigherthan  the  corresponding 
rates  m  this  country  ? — I  should  say  they  were 
loweh 

1268.  You  spoke  about  through  rates  being 
given  for  soods  delivered  not  at  a  coastal  port, 
say  in  Turkey,  but  in  the  interior  of  Turkey  ? — 
Yes., 

1269.  Are  the  Turkish  lines  in  that  case  State 
lines  —the  Ottoman  State  Railway  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

1270.  But  do  you  know  if  there  is  any  special 
treaty  under  which  these  German  through  rates 
are  given  or  could  that  practically  be  done 
by  any  State  or  company  ? — I  presume  it  could 
be  done  by  any  railway  company.  I  know,  for 
instance,  that  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  South 
African  war  there  was  an  arrangement  with  the 
Delagoa  Railway  Company,  the  Netherlands 
Railway  Company,  accorcfing  to  which  the 
throug^h  rates  went  on  to  Johannesburg  and  to 
Pretoria. 

1271.  Are  the  rates  charged  by  the  British 
lines  to  the  Cape  oppressive  in  your  opinion  ? — 
They  are  higher  than  the  through  rates,  that  is 
all  I  can  say. 

1272.  You  have  never  heard  complaints  ?  Of 
course,  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the 
German  line,  practically  all  goods  had  to  go  by 
British  lines  or  British  steamers  calling  at 
Hamburg  and  Antwerp;  did  you  ever  hear 
complaints  as  to  the  rates  they  chaiged  ? — No, 
I  do  not  hear  complaints.  Up  to  the  present 
the  arrangement  has  been  that  the  East  Africa 
line  has  only  gone  to  Durban,  and  the  new 
system  is  only  beginning,  so  that  we  cannot  say 
if  there  is  any  difference  yet  as  to  the  rates  to 
the  Cape. 

1732.  This  special  tariff  you  quoted  is  really  a 
matter  of  very  considerable  importance  ? — Yes. 

1274.  You  quoted  us  several  rates,  one  of  which 
was  3l8.  Sd.  for  some  material — I  forget  what  it 
was,  but  at  any  rate  it  was  a  material  that  would 
more  probably  go  in  large  quantities  than  not — 
therefore,  I  may  take  as  the  lowest  rate  Sis.  M. 

i)er  ton  of  1,000  kilos.,  and  if  I  also  take  the 
owest  rate  of  the  ordinary  tariff  I  find  there  is  a 
difference  of  31  per  cent  between  the  special 
tariff  and  the  ordinary  tariff.  Then  in  the  other 
case  you  gave,  toys  from  Nuremburg  vid  Berlin, 
the  difference  is  28  per  cent.,  which  is  a  very 
considerable  bounty.  Have  you  ever  been  able 
to  make  a  study  of  what  approximately  the  dif- 
ference is  as  between  the  British  rates  on  goods 
exported  and  the  German  rates  ? — No ;  I  have 
not  had  sufficient  opportunity  or  time  to  do  that 
As  regards  the  German  Levant  line  I  have  a  table 
here  showing  the  rates  for  four  different  kinds  of 
goods  which  I  could  hand  in. 

Chairman. 

1275.  Will  you  please  do  so?— Yes.  (The 
table  vxLS  handed  in,) 

1276.  I  see 
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Colonel  Denny. 

1276.  I  see  tte  table  which  you  have  handed 
in  shows  first  the'  sea  freights  from  Hamburg  to 
Constantinople,  and  then  it  gives  the  railway 
carria^  from  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Germany, 
Berlin,  to  Hamburg,  and  the  charges  at  Ham- 
burg. And  then  below  it  gives  the  through  rate^ 
Berun  to  Constantinople  ? — Yes. 

1277  I  would  suggest  (if  it  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  Committee)  that  instructions 
should  be  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  prepare 
a  similar  table  in  regard  to  this  country.  Could 
not  a  similar  table  be  prepared  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  showing  the  rates  from,  say,  Birmingham, 
via  any  port  to  Constantinople  ?- -Yes.  An 
inland  town  might  be  taken  in  both  countries. 
To  make  the  comparison  complete  you  might 
take  an  inland  town  in  England  tno  same  distance 
from  the  port  as  nearly  as  possible  as  Berlin  is 
from  Hamburg.  ^ 

Mr.  Duke. 

1278.  Perhaps  it  might  be  desirable  to  take 
inore.than  one  town  in  England,  say, Birmingham, 
Manchester  and  Huddersneld,  so  as  to  represent 
soft  goods  as  well  a,s  hardware.  What  are  the 
four  Kinds  of  goods  for  which  the  fibres  are 

flven  in  the  table  which  you  have  hanaed  in  ? — 
hese  are  woollen  goods,  toys  and  spirits. 

Ckavrman.]  I  see  this  table  gives  the  figures 
from  Berlin ;  I  think,  therefore,  it  would  be 
sufficient  in  the  preparation  of  a  similar  table 
for  England  if  one  town  only  in  England  were 
taken — ^we  will  say  Birmingham. 

Mr.  CtLst 

1279.  Do  you  think  the  granting  of  these 
through  preferential  rates  means  running  the 
state  railways  at  a  loss  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that 
from  a  certain  point  of  view  the  rates  are  very 
low ;  but  the  loss  is  made  up,  I  have  no  doubt, 
by  the  quantities  sent,  and  I  can  oi^  say  that  the 
general  receipts  fram  the  German  Sftate  Railways 
are  so  large  that  if  there  is  a  loss  upon  these 
rates  they  are  very  well  able  to  bear  it ;  but  it  is 
more  than  I  could  say  whether  it  would  be 
really  a  loss,  because  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
proportion  they  would  have  to  bear. 

1280.  So  far  as  your  belief  and  experience  goes, 
you  believe  it  is  good  business  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
it  is  good  business  from  the  national  point  of  view. 

Sir  Charles  Gayzer. 

1281.  Referring  to  these  preferential  rates  on 
page  54  of  the  Blue  Book,  I  find  preferential 
rates  are  given  from  almost  all  the  districts  in 
Germany  to  assist  all  trades  in  competition  with 
other  countries  ? — ^Yes. 

1282.  Could  you  name  out  of  this  list  one  or 
two  where  thev  render  the  chief  assistance  ? — 
So  &r  as  I  unaerstand,  one  of  the  chief  instances 
of  assistance  rendered  is  in  the  reduction  of 
rates  on  the  importation  of  artificial  manures 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

1283.  That  assists  the  agriculture  of  the 
country  ? — Yes. 

1284.  But  I  see  rates  are  given  from  the 
Silesian  Coal  District  "in  oraer  to  increase 
market  in  the  Baltic  Ports  for  German  coal "  ? — 
Would  you  allow  me  to  add  this  to  what  I  was 
saying.  On  page  49  there  is  a  special  report  by 
the  Vice-ConsuT  at  Cologne  which  refers  to  the 
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conveyance  of  manure  (that  is  artificial  manure) 
on  the  German  railways,  which  is  very  interest- 
ing and  shows  how  very  much  the  importation 
of  these  products  is  cared  for. 

1285.  JDo  you  wish  to  say  anything  fiuilier  in 
regard  to  that  ? — No. 

1286.  Then  I  note  there  are  preferential  rates 
to  aid  the  German  export  of  coal  to  Italy  and  the 
south  of  France  from  the  lower  Rhine  districts  ? 
— Yes.  Of  course  all  those  rates  have  no  distinct 
bearing  on  these  special  subsidised  lines. 

1287.  Could  you  tell  me,  without  going  over 
all  these  preferential  rates  where  I  can  find  the 
rvtes  which  have  a  bearing  upon  these  special 
subsidised  lines  ? — The  rates  for  the  subsidised 
lines  are  given  in  these  two  special  tariffs — in  the 
two  volumes  which  I  have  here  you  would 
find  them — in  that  Blue  Book  you  would  only 
find  there  a  {general  statement  on  page  84,  which 
gives  a  certain  average  rate.  You  wul  see  in  the 
middle  of  the  page  a  paragraph  headed  "  Traffic 
to  the  Levant  via  Hamburg.  Mr.  Gastrell  has 
given  the  average  rate,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
tells  you  much.  I  think  the  only  way  to  get 
those  rates  is  to  study  these  special  tariffs  in 
these  two  volmnes. 

1288.  I  take  it  there  is  a  systematic  arrange- 
ment  for  using  the  State  Railways  by  giving  pre- 
ferential rates  to  develop  the  trade  of  Germany  ? 
— ^  iL  es. 

1289.  Not  only  in  the  interior,  but  also  the 
sea-borne  trade? — Yes;  in  fact  it  is  one  of  the 
chief  occupations  of  the  German  Railway  de- 
partment These  rates  are  being  continually 
changed  and  reduced,  and  so  on ;  they  are  con- 
tinually trying  to  do  what  they  can  in  the 
interests  of  agriculture  and  commerce. 

1290.  There  is  a  department  in  Germany 
whose  special  duty  it  is  to  watch  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  and  give  assistance  through  the 
medium  of  the  State  Railways,  or  otherwise, 
where  they  can  ? — ^The  Railway  Department  itself 
combined,  ho  doubt,  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

1291.  They  help  the  trade  and  watch,  and  do 
everything  they  can  to  foster  the  trade  of  the 
country  ? — Yes. 

1292.  We  have  no  such  Department  in  this 
country  ? — ^We  have  no  such  Department  here, 
but  still  there  is  a  separate  Railway  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  I  believe. 

1293.  But  that  Department  does  not  prepare 
any  such  statistics  as  we  have  in  this  book  here 
so  far  as  you  know  ? — No. 

Chairman. 

1294.  I  should  like  to  read  vou  an  extract  from 
your  Report  on  the  "  Trade  oi  Hamburg  and  dis- 
trict for  the  year  1899  ; "  it  is  on  page  22.  '  The 
export  trade  from  this  port "  (Hamburg)  "  to 
Australia  shows  a  considerable  increase,  as  ccm- 

Eared  with  the  figures  for  1898"  (this  Report 
eing  1899)  "  and  this  circumstance  was  no  doubt 
due  to  the  generally  satisfactory  condition  of  most 
parts  of  Australia  last  year  owing  to  fair  results 
of  the  wool  and  com  crops,  and  in  so  &r  as  con- 
cerned Western  Australia  to  the  increase  m 
gold  production.  It  is  regarded  here  as  a 
source  of  much  satisfaction  that  nearly  aD 
the  German  exports  for  Australia  now  find 
their  way  there  by  direct  German  steamer 
l2  fintt 
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lines  so  that  the  German  exporter  is  no  longer 
obliged  as  formerly  to  employ  a  British  interme- 
diary. This  result  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
Hamburg-Australian  Steamship  Company  and 
also  to  tne  North  German  Lloyd  Company  of 
Bremen,  and  the  subvention  paid  to  the  latter 
by  the  German  Government  since  the  year  1885 
is  now  bearing  profit  for  German  trade.  It  is 
stated  that,  m  view  of  the  favourable  results 
attained,  the  North  German  lioyd  will  during 
the  present  year  run  its  steamers  to  Austraha  at 
more  frequent  intervals  than  heretofore."  You 
entirely  agree  still  with  all  that  statement  ? — 
Yes. 

1295.  And  your  prophecy  there  that  the  North 
German  Lloya  would  extend  their  steamers  to 
Australia  has  been  fulfilled  ? — It  has  been  ful- 
filled in  so  far  that  they  have  now  established  two 
branch  lines  one  from  Hong  Kong  and  one  from 
Singapore.  I  believe  the  Singapore  line  was  esta- 
blish^ chiefly  by  having  bought  the  Britishsteam- 
ship  line  there,  consistmg  of  20  or  25  vessels.  At 
any  rate  they  have  established  those  two  branch 
lines.  These  lines  certainly  do  not  run  very 
often  because  the  trade  is  not  sufficient,  but  at 
present  one  of  these  lines  runs  from  Singapore  to 
Sydney  and  the  return,  and  the  other  from  Hong 
Kong  to  Sydney  and  the  return,  and  they  touch 
en  route  at  all  the  ports  of  the  German  Colonial 
possessions  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

1296.  The  line  with  25  vessels  to  which  you 
refer  is  the  Holt  Line,  is  it  not  ? — I  do  not  know 
what  the  name  is. 

1297.  Has  the  buying  up  of  British  lines  of 
steamers  such  as  that  by  a  foreign  Government 
or  subsidised  steamship  compames  come  under 
your  notice  ? — That  is  tne  only  one  I  know  of. 

1298.  The  effect  of  such  a  transaction  on 
British  trade  is  one  upon  which  you  have  no 
special  knowledge  ? — No,  but  I  should  say  that 
as  regards  the  British  trade  in  such  parts  it 
would  have  the  same  proportionate  effect  as  the 
foreign  subsidised  lines  themselves  would  have 
upon  British  trade. 

Mr.  Nuaaey. 

1299.  I  want  to  ask  about  the  Board  of  Trade 
conditions  in  force  in  this  country  as  compared 
with  those  in  force  in  Germany  at  the  present 
time.  Are  the  conditions  more  onerous  upon 
owners  of  steamships  here  than  they  would  be 
in  Germany  ? — ^You  mean,  for  instance,  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act. 

1300.  Yes  ? — I  should  think  they  are  generally 
moreonerousuponBritishjshipping.  For  mstance, 
as  we  were  saying  the  other  dav,  the  load  line  is 
an  onerous  condition,  and  what  we  call  the 
Undermanning  Act  is  to  a  certain  extent  an 
onerous  condition.  Those  two  conditions  they 
have  not  yet  in  Germany  legally. 

1301.  Has  there,  in  your  opinion,  been  a  ten- 
dency to  level  up  in  Germany  some  conditions 
under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  so. 

Chairman. 

1302.  I  think  the  Committee  have  asked 
about  most  of  the  questions  which  thej  would 
Avish  to  hear  you  upon.     To  summarize  once 
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more  I  may  take  it  it  is  your  opinion  that  this 
system  of  giving  advantages  to  the  traders  in 
Germany  and  to  the  shipping  companies  puts 
the  British  trader  on  very  lar  from  equal  terms 
with  his  foreign  competitor  ? — Yes. 
.  1303.  And  the  reasons  you  have  given  us  in 
answer  to  questions,  for  instance,  1132  and  1133, 
are  the  reasons  why  Germany  has  so  largely  em- 
barked upon  this  policy  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Gvst 

1304.  As  regards  the  figures  given  in  your 
report  for  the  year  1900,  pages  4  and  5,  as  to 
tonnage  and  nationaUty  of  vessels,  are  those 
figures  from  German  statistics  or  are  they  your 
own? — They  are  from  the  official  Hamburg 
statistics. 

1305.  Issued  by  the  German  Government  ? — 
By  the  Hamburg  G<)vemment. 

1306.  We  do  not  keep  in  England  similar 
returns  ? — Not  quite  similar, 

1307.  So  far  as  you  know,  the  Board  of  Trade 
does  not  keep  such  thorough  returns  ? — I  do  not 
think  they  do. 

Chaimfian, 

1308.  I  might  perhaps  ask  you  this  question 
about  the  Gorman  Une  of  steamers  which  is 
supposed  to  be  subsidised  to  the'  Yangtse ;  is 
there  anything  settled  about  that? — 1  cannot 
say.  The  line  which  you  allude  to  is,  I  think, 
the  Hamburg-American  Line.  It  cannot  be 
strictly  called  a  subsidised  line. 

Sir  Edward  Sassoon. 

1309.  Do  you  know  of  any  disadvantageous 
restrictions  as  against  British  steamers  in  Ger- 
many, such  as  those  that  exist  in  France ;  for 
example,  goods  shipped  from  China  destined  for 
Marseilles  in  British  bottoms  are  not  allowed  to 
be  transhipped  in  London,  for  instance,  and  to 
be  sent  to  Marseilles ;  and  if  such  a  course  is 
adopted  certain  heavy  imposts  are  levied ;  it  is 
what  they  call  the  aurtaxe  \d'entrep6t.  Those 
restrictions,  according  to  your  knowledge,  do  not 
exist  in  Germany? — No,  they  do  not  exist  in 
Germany. 

1310.  Are  you  aware  that  some  kind  of  reci- 
procal engagement  has  been  come  to  between 
some  of  the  more  important  British  Companies 
and  the  German  Companies  to  respect  each 
others  ports — that  is  to  say,  the  P.  and  O.Jsteamers 
would  not  go  and  poach  m  a  German  port  for 
cargo  and  vice  versa  ? — I  do  not  know  anything 
about  that. 

1311.  I  am  given  to  understand  that  is  so  ? — 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 

1312.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  very  valua- 
ble information  from  you,  but  is  there  any  other 
information  of  importance  upon  the  subject  of 
this  inquiry  which  you  would  like  to  give  the 
Committee  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other 
special  point  I  would  wish  to  say  anything 
upon  at  present.  I  can  only  add  that  I  do  not 
consider  it  my  business  to  propose  measures  for 
counteracting  the  efiFects  of  foreign  subsidies 
upon  British  seaborne  trade. 
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ChairTnan 

1313.  Would  you  tell  us  what  position  you 
occupy  in  the  Admiralty  ? — ^I  am  one  of  the 
Assistant-Directors  in  the  Naval  Intelligence 
Department  of  the  Admiralty. 

1314.  The  point  upon  which  the  Committee  is 
most  anxious  to  hear  what  you  will  be  ^ood 
enough  to  tell  them  is  as  regards  the  British 
subsidies  paid  to  steamship  companies.  We 
heard  from  the  Post  Office  witness,  Mr.  Buxton 
Forman,  that  the  British  subsidies  were  paid 
entirely  for  value  received ;  that  the  Post  Office 
specified  precisely  what  services  they  required 
to  be  rendered  for  them,  and  that  a  certain 
additional  sum  was  doubtless  included  in  the 
subsidy  paid  on  the  ^ound  of  certain  require- 
ments by  the  Admiralty,  such  as  that  the 
Admiralty  require  the  right  to  seize  certain  ships. 
I  understand,  as  cruisers  if  necessary  ? — ^Yes. 

1315.  Could  you  give  us  the  particulars  about 
that  i — The  Admiralty  pay  a  subvention  in  order 
to  have  certain  rights  over  the  fast  steamships  of 
the  principal  lines.  The  annual  amount  of  the 
subvention  is  77,813Z.  I  have  got  a  paper  drawn 
out  showing  the  exact  position  of  the  Admiralty 
subventions  if  you  would  like  me  to  put  that  in. 

1316.  Could  we  see  it ;  is  it  in  the  shape  of  a 
table  ? — No,  it  is  a  paper  {liand%ng  in  the  same). 
Perhaps  I  might  read  the  principal  part  of  it. 

1317.  Could  you  summarize  it  ? — Yes  I  could 
give  you  quite  a  short  summary  in  order  to  show 
the  poUcy  of  the  Admiralty  in  regard  to  subven- 
tion. 

1318.  Perhaps  you  could  read  it  shortly  ? — 
The  poUcy  of  paying  a  subsidy  or  subvention  to 
the  principal  steamship  companies  was  consider- 
ed so  &r  back  as  1878,  but  at  that  time,  after  a 
fall  discussion,  the  idea  was  rejected  as  it  was 
thought  when  the  time  arose  that  there  would 
be  plenty  of  suitable  steamers  available  to  meet 
Admiralty  requirements.  In  that  year  arma- 
ments for  mercantile  auxiliaries  were,  however, 
ordered  to  be  set  apart  and  stored  at  certain 
places,  and  this  arrangement  has  been  followed 
ever  since, 

1319.  I  think  we  mi^ht  take  this  rather  more 
shortly  ? — ^Yes.  Then  m  1885  when  hostilities 
with  Kussia  were  imminent  they  took  up  16 
vessels  which  are  shown  in  Table  A.  which  I 
have  handed  in.  The  expense  incurred  and  the 
results  obtained  were  not  so  satisfactory  as 
had  been  anticipated.  Therefore  in  August, 
1886  the  question  of  subsidies  was  again 
re-opened,  and  some  of  the  principal  companies 
were  approached,  but  agreements  were  only 
entered  mto  with  two,  viz.,  the  White  Star  ana 
Cunard.  These  agreements  were  for  five  years, 
and  there  were  certain  conditions  laid  down 
about  a  proportion  of  Naval  Reserve  men  being 
carried.  Later  on  arrangements  were  made  with 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  and  the 
Canadian*  Pacific.  There  is  a  taole.  Table  B 
(which  I  have  handed  in),  showing  the  amount 
paid  to  the  several  companies  since  this  system 
was  inaugurated.  In  1891,  when  the  first  agree- 
ments were  nearly  expiring,  certain  regulations 
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were  prepared  by  the  Admiralty,  a  copy  of  which 
is  attached  to  the  paper  1  have  handed  in, 
which  were  sent  to  the  principal  shipping  com- 
panies, showing  what  the  Admiralty  require- 
ments were ;  but  I  need  not  read  them  to  the 
Committee  In  May,  1899  (that  is  two  years  ago), 
the  agreements  with  the  White  Star,  the  Cunard, 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  and  Canadian  Pacific 
having  again  nearly  expired  a  draft  form  of 
agreement  was  sent  by  tne  Admiralty  to  these 
companies  and  to  several  other  of  the  principal 
lines.  This  draft  was  on  the  basis  of  the  arrange- 
ment existii^g  at  the  time  with  the  Cunard  Com- 
pany. A  copy  of  the  draft  is  attached  and  has 
been  handed  m.  It  was  generally  accepted  by 
the  companies  with  certain  reservations  and  pro- 
posed modifications  which  led  to  considerable 
correspondence.  That  is  how  we  stand  at 
present.  The  correspondence  is  still  going  on, 
the  agreement  is  not  yet  actually  finally  settled. 

1320.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  go  into 
the  details  very  fully  ? — Quite  so.  You  have  the 
facts  there  if  they  are  of  any  service  to  the  Com- 
mittee. The  point  is  that  the  Admiralty  now 
have  18  ships  which  they  pay  a  subsidy  on,  and 
30  ships  which  are  held  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Admiralty  under  agreement  without  any  further 
subsidy. 

1321.  Those  ships  upon  which  subsidies  are 
paid  or  estimated  are  ships  upon  which  you  have 
the  right  to  seize,  and  possibly  rhey  are  especially 
built  with  a  view  to  your  requirements  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Cusb. 

1322.  We  have  all  the  conditions  in  the  agree- 
ments which  you  have  handed  in  have  we  not  ? 
— I  have  attached  to  the  papers  which  I  have 
handed  in  the  draft  form  or  agreement  that  was 
sent  to  the  several  steamship  companies. 

Chxivnrmn. 

1323.  In  giving  this  subvention  does  the 
Admiralty  make  any  conditions  as  regards  the 
manning  of  the  ships  ? — ^Yes,  they  lay  down  a 
condition  that  a  special  number  o?  reserve  men 
shall  be  carried  according  to  the  amount  of  sub- 
vention paid  to  the  company.  I  can  teU  you  the 
exact  figure  of  what  they  would  be  according  to 
the  amount. 

1324.  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessarv.  I 
merely  want^  to  know  the  fact. — That  is  so. 
The  companies.  I  may  say,  have  not  been  able  to 
quite  fulfil  what  the  Admiralty  require  as  regards 
tne  engine-room  staff'. 

1325.  Does  that  make  any  difference  to 
to  the  subsidy  paid  ? — In  the  present  agreements 
now  under  consideration  the  Admiralty  have  had 
to  waive  the  enforcement  of  the  condition  as  to 
the  6ngine-room  stafiF  being  Naval  Reserve  men, 
because  the  companies  said  they  could  not 
guarantee  it. 

1326.  The  contract,  I  believe,  is  renewed  very 
often ;  every  five  or  ten  years,  is  it  not  ?-  -Every 

five 
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five  years,  and  it  is  now   in  process  of  being 
renewed,  • 

1327.  If  conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  I  presume 
an  alteration  is  made  when  the  contract  is 
renewed  ? — ^Yes,  if  necessary: 

1328.  Are  any  clauses  inserted  in  the  contract 
dealing  with  the  possibility  of  a  breach  of  con- 
ditions?— There  was  a  12Z.  penalty  for  every 
Naval  Reserve  man  short  of  the  number  they 
were  supposed  to  carry,  but  that  has  had  to  be 
waived  m  the  case  of  the  engine-room  comple- 
ment, because  the  companies  one  by  one  said 
they  could  not  see  their  way  to  ensure  having 
enough  Naval  Reserve  men. 

1329.  Is  there  any  condition  about  the 
nationality  of  the  crews  ? — No ;  the  only  con- 
dition is  as  to  the  proportion  of  men  who  are  to 
be  in  the  Naval  Reserve ;  beyond  that  there  is 
no  other  condition  about  nationahty. 

Sir  Edward  Saaaoon, 

1330.  Upon  what  conditions  does  the  Admiralty 
seize  the  ships ;  do  they  compensate  the  owners, 
and  if  so  upon  what  basis  ? — There  is  a  bond. 
The  steamship  companies  for  a  certain  sum  a  year 
allow  the  Admiralty  whenever  necessary  to  take 
the  ships  up  at  the  first  port  they  call  at,  and 
from  that  time  the  Admiralty  pay  a  fixed  rate 
for  the  hire  of  the  ship.  It  is  all  arranged  in  the 
agreement  beforehand,  so  that  it  is  a  very  quick 
way  of  takipg  up  a  ship  without  the  necessity 
of  a  charter  party. 

1331.  And  after  that  time  the  ships  revert  to 
the  original  owners  ? — Yes,  the  Admiralty  only 
hire  the  ships  for  the  particular  time  for  which 
they  require  them. 

Mr.  Duke. 

1332.  Is  there  any  clause  in  the  agreement 
which  ensures  that  a  reserve  ship  shall  be  manned 
by  people  of  British  nationality  ? — As  regards  the 
agreement,  the  companies  do  not  now  guarantee 
to  supply  the  crew  on  the  Admiralty  taking  the 
ship  up ;  but  they  promise  to  assist  the  Admiralty 
in  supplying  the  crew. 

1333.  Then  you  may  find  yourself  in  posses- 
sion of  a  ship  in  South  Africa,  for  instance, 
manned  by  foreigners? — A  certain  proportion, 
of  course,  will  be  Naval  Reserve  men. 

1334.  But  that  is  an  obligation  which,  I 
understand,  the  Admiralty  have  waived  ? — Only 
as  r^ards  the  engine-room  complement.  The 
Admiralty  have  done  their  best  to  try  and 
increase  the  proportion,  but  the  shipping  com  _ 
panies  have  not  been  able  to  meet  their  reqiiire-' 
ments. 

1335.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  a  growing 
diflSculty  in  securing;  that  these  shito,  which  are 
reserve  ships,  shall  be  manned  oy  people  of 
British  allegiance  ? — Certainly. 

Mr.  Joyce. 

1336.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  is  the  pro- 

Eortion  of  Naval  Reserve  men  which  these  snips 
ave  to  carry  ? — ^Yes,  I  can  give  you  the  exact 
figures. 
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1337.  The  fact  of  a  man  bein^  a  Naval 
Reserve  man  eosures  that  that  man  is  a  Britbh 
subject  ? — Certainly. 

1338.  So  that  every  Naval  Reserve  man 
carried  by  these  ships  is  bound  to  be  a  British 
subject  ? — Yes. 

Colonel  Ropner. 

1339.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  an  amount 
of77,800Z.  is  paid  to  tne  diflFerent  companies?— 
To  seven  different  companies.  That  is  paid  on 
18  ships. 

1340.  For  which  they  do  certain  things?— 
They  agree  to  hand  over  their  ships  when  the 
Admiralty  require  them. 

1341.  Do  they  not  also  have  to  make  som^ 
alteration  in  building  their  ships  ? — ^They  meet 
the  Admiralty  requirements  if  they  are  new 
ships  as  regards  the  initial  work,  but  any  extra 
fittmgs  in  the  way  of  pulling  down  cabins  the 
Admiralty  bear. 

1342.  So  that  they  give  a  quid  pro  qiu>  for 
what  they  receive  ?  —Certainly. 

1343.  So  that  in  point  of  fact  jou  do  not 
consider  that  this  sum  paid  to  them  is  in  anyway 
a  bonus  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — No,  we  get 
an  equivalent  for  it. 

1344.  You  consider  you  get  an  equivalent  for 
the  whole  amount  ? — Yes. 

1345.  In  your  opinion  you  get  value  received 
for  what  you  pay. 

Mr.  Jfyyce. 

1346.  How  many  companies  is  this  amount 
distributed  over  ? — Seven  companies. 

1347.  You  have  their  names  there? — ^Yes. 

Chairman. 

1348.  I  do  not  think  we  -  need  go  into  the 
particulars  ?^The  names  are  given  in  the  papers 
which  I  have  handed  in. 

1349.  There  is  a  question  which  I  think  Mr. 
Nussey  desired  more  particularly  to  ask  you.  In 
connection  with  your  statement  that  British  sub- 
sidies were  paid  for  value  received,  it  was  thought 
it  might  be  material  to  know  whether  British 
shippmg  companies  applied  to  the  Admiralty 
for  the  mail  contracts  or  whether  the  Admiralty 
decided  for  themselves  what  were  to  be  the 
British  companies.  That  was  the  gist  of  the 
question  which  I  understand  one  or  two 
members  of  the  committee  wished  to  know 
about  ? — It  is  mutual.  The  companies  which 
receive  a  subvention  are  bound  by  tne  agreement 
to  inform  the  Admiralty  of  any  new  3iip  they 
are  building,  so  that  they  may,  if  possible,  m 
built  accormng  to  Admiralty  requirements. 

1350.  Do  they  specially  seek  that  they  should 
receive  the  subvention  ?  My  object  is  to  show  if 
they  did  seek  it,  it  would  seem  to  be  more  in  the 
way  of  bonus  than  pay  for  value  received  ?-^They 
certainly  do  not  seek  it. 
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.f 


Chairman. 

1351.  Are  you  the  principal  of  the  statistical 
office  of  the  Customs  ? — ^Yes. 

1352.  The  Committee  wish' to^now if  youean 
^ve  them,  as-  shortly  as  possible,  some  of  the 
statistics  to  show  the  comparative  British  and 
foreim  exports  during  recent  years  to  such  ports 
as  Zanzibar,  Momoasa,  Lorengo  Marques, 
Shanghai,  Jedda^  and  South  America  ?—rThe 
difficulty  I  have  in  giving  you  that  information, 
is  that  ui  compiling  the  statistics  they  are  not 
compiled  to  any  particular  ports  iu'a  country,  but 
to  the  country  itself,  so  that^  taking  a  year  against 
a  year,  say  1900  against  1896, 1,  am  quite  at  a 
loss  to  give  you  me  respective  figures  for  the 
ports.  But  I  can  give  you  the  figures  for  the 
ceuntries  in  which  these  ports  jpay  be  situated. 
Still,  I  have  gone  a  little  further  thanthat,  and  I 
have  made  special  compilations  from  abstracts  of 
vessels  going  to  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam, 
Amstenmm,  Antwerp,  Marseilles,  and  Havre. 
The  Appendix  I  have  handed  in  will  show  that 
the  gooas»  although  they  are  taken  in  an  English 
vessel  going  ^  to  these  respective  ports  on  the 
Continent,  take  a<  great  many  goods  which  are 
destined  for  ports,  to  be  carried  in.  vessels 
from  those  ports  on  the  Continent  to  ports 
and  places  practically  all  over  the  world.' 
You  mention  Zanzihar,  Mombasa,  Lorengo 
Marques,  Shanghai,  Jedda,  and  South  America. 
If  I  take  the  values  for  the  countries  in 
which  those  ports  are  situated,  I  find  that  in 
1896  the  exports  to  those  countries,  in  which 
those  ports  or  places  are  situated,  were  valued  at 
31,459,00OZ. 

1353.  Axe  you  lumping  them,  all  together  ? — ^ 
Yes.    I  can  give  you  them  in  detail  if  you  like. 

1354.  I  think  it  would  be  more  valuable  if  the 
Committee  have  them  for  each  separate  port.-— I 
can  rive  you  Zanzibar  and  Pemba  because  that 
stands  on  record.  The  exports  in  1896  were 
valued  at  84,000^.  They  rose  to  101,000?., 
122,000?,,  and  122,00W.  in  1897, 1898,  and  1899 
respectively,  but  fell  to  78,0004.  in  1900. 
Of  course,  you  understand  by  that  I  do  not  mean, 
to  say  that  all  those  g)ods  were  sent  away  direct 
from  this  country  to  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  as  will 
be  illustrated  later  on  in  the  Appendix.  A  great 
deal  of  those  goods,  valued  at  78,000Z.,  were  sent 
to  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  and  then  shipped  to 
Zanzibar  and  Pemba  from  those  ports. 

1355.  To  what  class  of  goods  is  the  decrease  in 
1900,  as  compared  with  1899,  to  be  attributed, 
would  you  say  ?— They  are  to  be  found  in  coal, 
cotton,  telegraph  wires  and  apparatus,  and  apparel 
chiefly. 

1356.  Does  that  mean  cotton  goods  such  as 
Zanzibar  ladies  wear  ? — ^Yes,  and  gentlemen. 

1357.  What  have  you  to  say  alx^ut  Mombasa  ? 
~I  cannot  give  you  that  by  itself,  because  it  is 
inchided  in  the  total  of  other  territories  on  the 
East  Coast  of  Africa  tmder  British  influence.  But 
even  there,  taking  that  as  a  country,  the  exports 
fell  from  196,000?  in  1896  to  145,000i.  in  1900. 

1358.  Is  that  exports  from  Great  Britain  ? — 
Yes,  and,  of  course,  the  same  thing  appertains  to 
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that  as  to  Zanzibar ;  all  those  goods. did  not  go 
direct  from  this  country. 

1859.  Can  you  give  us  the  figures  as  to 
Lorengo  Marques  ? — That  is, recorded  under  the 
heading  of  Portuguese  possessions  in  East 
Africa.  There,  again,  there  is  .a  considerable 
falling  off:  The  eoc^rts  there  in  1896,  which 
were  valued  at  1,074,0001-,  fell  in  1900  to 
78fi,000i. 

1360.  Have  you  anv  record  of  German.exports 

to  these  countries  ? — No,  I  have  not ;  I  do  not 
deal  with  those  at  all 

1361.  In  regard  to  what  trades  or  naaterials  do 
the  decreases  chiefly  consist  ? — The  decreases  in 
Portuguese  eastern  possessions  in  Kastem  Africa 
appear  to  be  chiefly  in. anns  and  ammunition, 
whioh  in  1896  were  valued  at  91,000i.,  and  in 
1900  only  at  10,000i. 


Colonel  Denny, 

1362.  Is  that  a  diminution  from  this  country  ? 
—Yes. 

Chairman. 

« 

1363.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  with  regard 
to  Shanghai  ?-^There,  again,  I  am  in  the  sdme 
diflficulty.  I  cannot  give  the  Shanghai  figures 
by  themselves,  but  taking  China  as  a  whole  the 
exports  of  British  and  foreign  goods,  which  in 
1896  were  valued  at  6,860,000i ,  fell  in  1900  to 
5,634,000^.  Of  course,  I  ascribe  that  drop  in 
the  export  really  to  the  disturbed  state  of  Cnina' 
more  tnan  anj^hing  else.  «  ' 

1364.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  with 
regard  to  Jedda.  Can  you  give  the  Committee 
any  figures  with  regard  to  that  place  ? — ^That  is 
included  with  TurKoy-Asia,  so  that  I  can  givei 
you  httle  information  as  to  the  exports  that  ^a 
to  Jedda  itself. 

1366.  Would  you  attach  any  importance  to 
it  ? — No,  from  what  I  know  I  do  not  think  there 
are  many  exports  from  this  country  to  Jedda 
itself. 

1360.  Can  you  give  us  the  figures  as  to  South 
America? — I  take  all  the  countries  in  South/ 
America  together,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Argentine, 
Uruguay,  Cnili  and  Peru,  and  the  exports  to 
diose  in  1896  amounted  to  20,228,0002.,  and  in 
1900  to  20,879,0002. 

1367.  Are  those  British  exports? — Those  are 
British  and  foreign  exports  together.  When  I 
speak  of  foreign  exports  I  mean  foreim  goods 
of  foreign  origin  which  are  sent  away  from  this 
country — ^re-exported. 

Colonel  Ropner. 

1368.  Do  they  come  here  for  transhipment  ? — 
Not  necessarily  all  for  transhipment ;  some  are 
here.  This  coantrv  being  tne  depot  for  the 
trade,  they  are  sold  here  and  then  sent  awav, 
but  I  assume  a  great  many  are  sent  here  simply 
for  transhipment. 

Chairman. 

* 

1369.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  whether 
any  of  the  steamship  lines  to  South  America, 
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Chairman — continued. 

British  or  foreim,  are  subsidised  ? — No,  I  have 
no  official  knowledge  as  to  that.  Of  course,  my 
knowledge  is  only  what  is  general  knowledge 
and  common  knowledge. 

1370.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  anjrthing 
at  all  about  the  routes  by  which  goods  are  sent 
or  by  what  nationality  of  steamers? — ^Yes.  I 
have  handed  to  you,  Sir,  a  note  of  explanation 
which  is  appenaed  to  the  Monthly  Trade 
Returns,  ana  also  to  the  annual  statement, 
showing  the  principles  which  guide  the  Statis- 
tical Office  there  in  making  up  these  records.  In 
the  specifications  of  which  I  have  handed  in 
samples,  shippers  are  required  to  state  not  only 
where  the  ship  is  gomg  to,  the  nort  to  which  it 
clears,  but  in  the  last  column  tney  are  required 
to  state  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  gocxis. 

1371.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  anything 
about  British  goods  bein^  sent  for  ultimate 
shipment  via  foreign  countnes.  In  recent  years 
has  that  occurred  m  mcreasing  proportions  ?— I 
have  asked  the  opinions,  through  the  office,  of 
clerks  who  are  engaged  in  reffisterinff  these 
goods,  and  the  opmion  is  undoubtecSy  very 
strongly  expressed  that  they  have  increased,  and 
are  increasing ;  and  I  can  speak  certainly  of  my 
Dwn  knowle(§e  of  a  good  many  years  ago  that 
such  shipments  as  these  were  hardly  known, 
whereas  now  you  will  see  in  the  specimen  speci- 
fications in  "Appendix  C  "  goods  are  shown  as 
going  practically  all  over  the  world.  I  speak 
now  of  over  30  years  ago. 

1372.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  illus- 
tration, either  by  quoting  these  returns  which 
you  have  handed  to  me  or  from  any  material 
before  you?— Yes,  I  have  taken  the  cargoes  ot 
five  vessels  in  1896  and  five  vessels  in  1900, 
which  sailed  from  London  to  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp  in  each  year,  and  one 
ship  for  Havre  in  1896  and  one  for  Marseilles 
in  1900.  Generally,  I  may  say  that  the  result 
is  as  follows,  taking  the  "  Iris,"  for  instance,  for 
Hamburg,  which  cleared  from  London  on  the 
4th  September,  1896.  She  took  goods  to  the 
value  of  17,000^.  Of  those  goods  16,000i. 
were  destined  for  Grermany,  986i.  worth  for 
Austria,  and  281.  worth  for  Guatemala. 
That  is  going  back,  as  you  will  see,  five 
years,  and  the  goods  sent  were  only 
to  Germany,  Austria,  and  Guatemala.  Now 
taking  an  almost  corresponding  vessel  which 
cleared  on  the  27th  of  September,  1900,  from 
London  to  Hamburg,  I  find  that  she  took  goods 
to  the  value  of  14,000?.,  Germany  took  10,000?., 
Austria  740i.  Then  follows  a  list  Turkey- Asia, 
Portuguese  East  Africa,  German  East  Africa, 
British  East  Africa,  Zanzibar,  Mombasa,  Guate- 
mala, Mozambique,  and  Italian  East  Africa. 
The  goods  were  on  that  vessel  destined  for  all 
those  ports  and  places  in  comparison  with  only 
two  countries  other  than  Germany  in  1896. 

1373.  Does  that  show  that  these  goods  go 
mainly  to  Hamburg  or  Antwerp  ? — Yes.  Their 
ultimate  destination  mainly  is  Germany,  but 
my  point  is  that  in  1896,  there  was  a  vessel 
carrying  goods  only  destined  for  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Guatemala.  In  1900  a  vessel  carried 
goods  destined  to  eleven  countries,  as  against 
three  in  1896. 

1374.  What  would    you  deduce    from    that 
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exactly  ? — The  deduction  I  make  from  that  is 
that  our  shippers  here  are  taking  very  much  more 
advantage  of  the  facilities  they  get  for  shipping 
to  other  ports  of  the  world  on  board  vessek 
which  start  from  Hamburg  to  these  other 
places. 

1375.  Is  that  owing  to  the  cheaper  freights  or 
to  what  cause  ? — There  are  subsidised  steamers 
from  Hamburg,  and  I  should  clearly  think  there 
must  be  some  advantage  in  freight  for  our 
shippers  to  use  them. 

1376.  The  subsidies  paid  you  think  are  also  a 
cause,  do  you? — It  is  a  cause  of  the  cheaper 
freights  certainlv.     I  think  that  must  follow. 

1377.  Were  all  these  difiFerent  places  you  have 
cited  served  by  a  Grerman  subsidised  line,  or  any 
foreign  subsidised  line  ? — Austria  would  go  over- 
land, then  there  are  Turkey  in  Asia,  Portuguese 
East  Africa,  German  East  Africa,  British  East 
Africa,  Zanzibar,  Mombasa,  Guatemala,  Mozam- 
bique, and  ItalifCn  East  Africa. 

1378.  Are  all  those  ports  you  have  mentioned 
served  by  subsidised  foreign  lines  except 
Guatemala  ? — To  the  best  of  my  belief  they  are. 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 

1379.  You  said  probably  the  reason  these 
goods  went  to  Germany  for  shipment  was  owing 
to  the  cheaper  rates  of  freight ;  is  that  so  ?— 1 
should  thmk  so ;  that  would-be  my  opinion, 

1380.  And  that  these  cheaper  rates  were 
owing  to  the  lines  being  subsidised  ? — ^Clearly. 

1381.  As  a  matter  of  feet,  I  may  tell  you  that 
the  reason  that  they  have  so  gone  is  because 
there  are  no  British  lines  running  direct  to  the 
ports  named,  and  it  is  not  owing  to  any  cheaper 
rate  of  freight.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  no 
British  steamers  running  direct  to  these  ports  ^ 
— I  think  I  can  say  this — that  some  years  ago  it 
was  well  within  my  knowledge  that  the  Bntish 
India  Steam  Navigation  Company  had  vessels 
running  there,  and  that  of  late  years  those  vessels 
have  not  run ;  in  feet,  they  are  not  in  existence 
as  &r  as  I  know.  I  do  not  see  them  going  to 
these  ports  at  any  rate  now. 

1382.  The  subsidy  was  withdrawn  from  the 
British  India  Company,  and  there  are  no  British 
steamers  running  direct  from  this  coimtry  to 
those  ports  now,  are  there  ? — I  believe  that  is 
quite  so. 

1383.  And  is  that  the  reason,  do  you  think, 
why  those  shipments  have  gone  to  Germany  for 
carriage  to  these  ports,  ana  not  owing  to  any 
cheaper  rate  of  freights  ? — Of  course  I  do  not 
know  what  the  rate  of  freight  is  there. 

1384.  Can  the  rate  of  freight  be  cheaper  when 
there  is  no  steamer  going? — No,  because  you 
must  have  comparison. 

Colonel  Bopner. 

1385.  You  say  that  goods  are  increasingly 
sent  from  this  country  for  shipment  abroad  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  my  opinion  from  what  I  see  of  the 
documents. 

1386.  Is  that  because  either  there  are  no 
facilities  here  or  because  there  are  cheaper 
freights  ?  -That  is  what  I  should  certainly 
deduce  from  that  fact ;  it  is  either  one  or  the 
other. 

1387.  If  you  are  told  that  the  rates  of  freight 

as 
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Colonel  Bopner — continued 

as  far  as  the  sea  freights  are  concerned,  were  the 
same,  would  you  say  it  was  simply  because  we 
had  no  £BCcihties  for  shipping  the  ^oods  from 
England  to  these  ports  ? — Y  es,  I  should  certainly 
say  so. 

Mr.  Joyce. 

1388.  You  said  there  was  a  felling  off  in  the 
China  trade  within  the  past  few  years  ? — Yes, 
comparing  1896  with  1900. 

1389.  Would  you  attribute  that  felling  oflf  of 
the  China  traae  to  competition  from  other 
countries  ? — To  some  extent  I  think  it  must  be 
taken  to  be  so,  but  the  great  cause  of  felling  oft 
between  1896  and  1900  is,  of  course,  undoubtedly 
the  disturbed  state  of  China  in  the  past  year.     . 

1390.  So  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  could  not 
attribute  it,  could  you,  to  competition  from 
foreign  countries  ? — No  I  should  not  Uke  to 
make  such  a  positive  statement  as  that ;  because, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  we  are  suffering 
severely  from  the  competition  of  foreign 
countries  in  pur  trade  with  China. 

1391.  Is  it  not  a  feet  that  almost  all  foreign 
ships  take  less  freight  per  ton  than  British  ships 
whether  subsidisea  or  not  ? — I  have  no  know- 
ledge of  that  because  the  rates  of  freight  do  not 
come  before  me  in  any  official  capacity  whatever, 
but  I  have  heard  that  the  freights  are  lower. 
For  instance,  I  have  been  told  only  within  the 
last  two  or  three  da^s  that  the  Messageries 
Maritimes  vessels  which  run  from  London  to 
Marseilles  run  regularly  at  stated  periods,  and 
have  run  whether  they  have  a  paying  cargo  or 
not.  Now,  I  take  it  that  an  English  shipowner, 
if  he  is  on  that  line,  does  not  run  his  vessels  as 
a  matter  of  pure  philanthropy;  he  wants  to 
make  aprofit  of  it,  but  the  Messageries  Maritimes 
run  their  vessels  whether  they  are  a  quarter  or  a 
half  or  three  parts  full,  and  a  voyage  from 
London  to  Marseilles  cannot  be  paid  for  by  the 
freight  very  often,  which  is  put  on  board  the 
ship. 

Mr.  Nusaey, 

1392.  You  said  English  goods  going  to 
Hamburg  and  reshipped  there  to  the  places  you 
mentioned  were  earned  by  subsidised  lines  ? — 
Yes.  That  is  an  assumption  of  course.  I 
cannot  put  my  finger  upon  any  particular  vessels 
which  take  the  goods  to  Hamburg  or  the  vessels 
that  take  the  goods  from  Hamburg  to  elsewhere, 
but,  of  course,  all  the  vessels  runnmg  from  those 
places  being  subsidised,  the  assumption  is  that 
they  would  be  put  on  board  subsidised  steamers. 

1393.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  the 
English  merchants  who  send  those  goods  get 
them  carried  so  much  cheaper  and  the  balance 
was  paid  by  the  German  Government  ? — Pro- 
vided that  the  two  things  were  alike,  and  pro- 
vided that  we  had  a  line  of  vessels  running  6om 
our  own  country  direct  to  these  places,  then  I 
should  say  if  an  English  merchant  chooses  to 
send  his  goods  to  Hamburg  it  must  be  because 
he  can  get  some  advantage  in  freight. 

1394.  Even  as  it  is,  supposing  we  had  no  line 
running,  the  German  Government  would  pay  a 
portion  of  the  freight,  would  it  not,  as  they  pay 
a  subsidy  ? — I  suppose  that  would  be  so. 

0.23. 


Clvairman. 


1895.  Have  you  any  materials  which  will  give 
us  any  information  with  regard  to  the  trade  to 
Uganda,  or  as  regards  the  Uganda  railway  ? — 
Yes;  the  value  of  the  material  sent  out  to 
Mombasa  for  the  Uganda  railway  is  not  included 
in  the  values  I  gave  of  the  exports  to  Mombasa. 
They  are  not  deemed  to  be  merchandise  in  the 
sense  that  a  merchant  sends  away  his  goods 
from  here.  I  may  say  that  the  figures  I  have 
here  are  returned  to  tne  Statistical  Office  by  the 
Colonial  Office  once  a  quarter. 

1396.  What  are  the  figures  ?— In  1898  the 
railway  material  going  out  for  the  Uganda 
railway  was  valued  at  395,000i.;  in  1899  at 
454,000i.;  and  in  1900  at  352,000i. 

1397.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  what  ships  it 
was  sent  out  in? — T  cannot  say  that,  I  have 
seen  them  all,  but  I  have  seen  the  papers  of 
vessels  which  have  taken  out  some  of  this 
cargo.     One  I  can  speak  of  went  from  Newport. 

1398.  Were  they  British  ships?— Yes,  they 
were  British  ships. 

1399.  Were  they  a  regular  line  of  service  ? — 
No,  as  I  take  it  it  was  a  vessel  specially  chartered 
to  take  this  quantity  out  there  from  Newport 
which  consisted  largely,  I  believe,  of  steel  rails 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 

1400.  Do  you  know  the  rate  of  freight  ? — No, 
I  do  not.     Tnat  does  not  come  before  me. 

1401.  You  have  said  that  the  Messageries 
Line  took  cheaper  rates  for  freight  ? — No,  aid  I 
commit  myself  to  that  ? 

1402.  1  understood  you  to  say  so — did  you 
not  ? — I  think  I  said  rather  that  the  Messageries 
Maritimes  ran  their  vessels  from  London  to 
Marseilles,  whether  they  had  got  a  paying  freight 
board  or  not. 

1403.  They  are  subsidised  and  carry  the  mails, 
do  they  not  ? — No,  not  I  think  from  London  to 
Marseilles;  they  are  really  cargo  boats  taking 
cargo  from  Marseilles  to  London  and  from 
London  to  Marseilles. 

1404.  But  the  other  steamers  belonging  to  the 
company  do  carry  the  mails,  do  they  not? — Yes, 
one  line  does.  1  should  like  to  pomt  out  that 
the  Messageries  Maritimes  run  their  vessels  from 
London  to  Marseilles  with  a  freight  on  board 
which  cannot  pay  them  for  the  running,  and  an 
English  shipowner  who  was  only  running  that 
line  for  his  own  profit  could  not  possibly  do  it. 

1405.  Has  it  ever  come  under  your  Imowledge 
that  in  the  regular  berth  services  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  India  and  China  and  other 

)rts,  very  often  the  ships  are  not  full  and  the 
reights  .  are  unproductive  ? — I    have    certainly 

seen  the  papers  of  vessels  even  from  Glasgow,. 

when  the  cargo  on  board  that  vessel  could  not 

possibly  have  paid. 

1406.  So  that  in  that  case  British  shipowners 
are  in  the  same  position  as  the  Messagenes  Mari- 
times, are  they  not  ? — They  are,  but  without  the 
subsidy. 

Colonel  Ropner. 

1407.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any 
material  sent  to  Mombasa  being  sent  in  foreign 
ships  ? — No.  I  am  only  speaking  as  to  what  T  s«  w 
of  this  vessel  at  Newport  quite  casually.  It  did 
not  come  before  me  as  a  matter  of  course,  hat 
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Ck)lonel  Ropne^^ — continued. 

Ihere  was  some  question  in  connection  with  the 
shipment  of  the  cargo,  and  it  was  brought  to  my 
notice. 

Colonel  Denny. 

1408.  The  Messageries  Maritimes  vessels  from 
London  to  Marseilles  are  really  more  or  less  sub- 
^dised  vessels,  are  they  not  ? — ^Yes. 

1409.  And  they  would  probably  give  through 
bills  of  ladinff  from  London  to  Africa,  Ltidia,  or 
Asia,  of  whicn  a  part  of  the  route  would  be  per- 
formed in  these  vessels  going  to  Marseilles  ? — 
True. 

1410.  Would  I  be  correct  in  saying  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  freight  on  board  these  vessels 
IB  really  a  freight  intended  to  go  further  ? — Cer- 
tainly. "  Referring  to  that  I  can  give  you  an  in- 
stance where  I  have  taken  out  an  abstract  of  a 
vessel,  the  "  Dordogne,"  going  to  Marseilles ;  she 
cleared  on  the  25th  September,  1900,  from  the 
Thames,  and  the  value  ot  her  cargo  when  she  left 
this  country  was  declared  to  be  133,000i.  Of 
that  133,000i.  only  6,800i.  was  declared  to  be 
destined  for  France;  all  the  rest,  nearly  127,00W. 
out  of  the  133,000^.,  was  destined  for  Russia, 
Oreece,  Cjrprus,  Eg^t,  Tunis,  Turkey-Europe, 
Turkey- Asia,  Mauritius,  Zanzibar,  New  South 
Wales,  Spain,  Bulgaria,  Madagascar,  Indo-China, 
Islands  in  the  Pacific,  Victoria,  West  Australia, 
and  Russia  (north). 

1411.  That  is  a  fairly  miscellaneous  geographi- 
'Cal  destination,  is  it  not  ? — It  is. 

1412.  This  vessel,  the  "  Dordogne,"  under  the 
French  flag,  is  being  paid  a  mileage  subsidy  from 
London  to  Marseilles,  is  not  she  ? — ^Yes. 

1413.  Therefore  that  ship  is  coming  into  our 
country  and  taking  goods  wnich  otherwise  might 

fo  by  British  Lines  under  a  mileage  subsidy,  to 
larselles,  where  they  are  transferred  to  another 
ship,  which  takes  another  mileage  subsidy  to  the 
east  ? — ^Afi  I  understand  it,  yes. 

1414.  The  goods  carried  by  these  steamers 
from  London  are  almost  entirely  for  tranship- 
ment, are  they  not? — As  vou  see,  in  this  one 
<}ase  in  particular,  out  of  133,000i.  there  is 
127,OOOi.  of  it  destined  for  transhipment.     . 

1415.  And  she  leaves  the  Thames  as  a 
subsidised  vessel  on  the  mileage  sj^stem — so 
much  per  ton  per  mile — for  Marseilles,  and 
there  the  goods  are  transhipped,^are  they  not  ? — 
So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  simply  by  a  subsidy, 
but  how  that  subsidy  is  paid,  whether  on 
mileage  or  freight,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  is  not 
within  my  knowledge. 

1416.  That  does  not  really  matter,  does  it  ? — 
No,  it  does  not,  because  the  two  things  are  alike. 

1417.  You  have  given  the  Committee  the 
proportionate  values  of  railway  material  for 
Uganda  in  1898, 1899  and  1900.  The  figure  for 
1900  has  fallen  off  slightly,  I  notice? — ^Yes. 

1418.  Have  you  any  tables  which  will  tell 
you  whether  coal  is  included  in  the  material 
carried  ?—rNo,  I  cannot  say.  This  is  the 
document  which  I  receive  from  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  as  you  see  it  gives  me  no  indication 
of  what  kind  of  stores  they  are. 

1419.  The  policy  of  chartering  special  steamers 
for  carrying  Uganda  railway  material  is  said  to 
have  had  tnis  effect :  that  owing  to  the  material 
being  insufficient  to  fill  the  steamer,  the  Crown 


Colonel  Denny — continued. 

Agents  for  the  Colonies  have  bought  Welsh  coal 
with  which  to  fill  up  the  steamer  at  a  much 
dearer  price  than  they  could  have  put  Indian 
coal  down  in  Uganda.  Have  you  any  knowledge 
of  that  ?— No. 

1420.  Could  you  obtain  that  information  ? — I 
could  as  to  this  vessel  which  took  the  goods 
from  Newport.  I  could  certainly  ascertain  from 
the  documents  of  the  vessel  whether  she  had 
any  coal  put  on  board  at  Newport. 

1421.  Generally  speaking,  it  takes  a  vessel 
about  a  month  to  take  out  Uganda  railway 
material,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1422.  Could  you  ascertain  what  proportion  of 
the  ffoods,  roughly,  during  the  l^t  twelve 
montns  has  consisted  of  Welsh  coal  ? — I  will  tiy. 

Sir  Edgar  Vincent, 

1423.  You  mentioned  the  fact  that  these  ships 
left  London  for  MarseUles  with  such  a  freight  as 
would  not  pay.  What  conclusion  do  you  draw 
from  that  ? — I  simply  draw  two  conclusions :  that 
these  vessels  are  aofe  to  do  it  in  consequence  of 
the  subsidy  being  paid  to  them,  and  that  they 
are  also  to  that  extent  feeders  to  the  vessels 
which  leave  Marseilles  for  other  places. 

1424.  Would  that  be  advantageous  or  dis- 
advantageous to  commerce? — I  should  think  that 
if  our  shippers  send  goods  by  that  line,  they  must 
find  some  advantage,  if  there  are  similar  vessels 
going  from  London  to  those  further  places  at 
about  the  same  tima 

1425.  In  that  case  British  trade  would  profit, 
would  it  not,  by  the  payment  of  the  foreign 
subsidy  ? — That  is  ratJier  a  debatable  question,  I 
think,  especially  if  we  say  that  British  trade  has 
in  the  past  followed  the  nag. 

1426.  I  am  speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  exporter  ? — I  should  say  he  must  find  it  to 
his  advantage  to  send  the  goods  that  way.  I 
suppose,  however,  at  the  present  time  there  area 
great  many  German  merchants  or  French  mer- 
chants, or  their  agents  located  in  this  country, 
and  they  would  have  a  predilection,  therefore,  for 
sending  the  goods  that  they  buy  by  vessels  of 
their  own  nationality.  That  is  another  point  to 
consider,  I  think. 

1427.  The  fact  that  these  subsidised  steamers 
run  from  London  at  intervals  gives  British  ex- 
porters cheaper  freight  than  they  would  other- 
wise get,  does  it  not  ? — It  seems  so  to  me,  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  I  say,  there  are  English 
vessels  going  to  those  further  ports  at  the  same 
time  a  merchant  could  get  his  goods  on  those 
vessels. 

Mr.  Duke, 

1428.  Is  not  tho  eflFect  of  the  subsidies  rather 
to  encourage  trade  which  is  not  merely  the  local 
trade  of  a  particular  country,  and  to  enable  the 
State  giving  subsidies  to  gather  into  its  own 
shipping  tlie  trade  of  a  great  many  countries  ?— 
That  is  what  I  understand  to  be  the  purpose  of 
a  subsidy. 

1429.  So  that  whether  the  gain  or  loss  will  be 

a  national  gain  or  loss  will  depend  upon  whether 

the  interest  of  the  coimtry  receiving  a  share  of 

the  subsidy  is  a  shipping  interest,  or  \s  only  a 

trading  interest,  will  it  not? — True,    to   tnJtt 

extent. 

1480.  If 
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Mr.  Duke — continued. 

1430.  If  one  of  the  greatest  interests  is  a 
bhippine  interest,  the  shipping  interest  will  suffer 
loss  Dv  uiat  which  puts  a  certain  amount  of  profit 
into  the  hands  of  a  certain  number  of  traders, 
will  it  not  ? — ^True.  But  if  on  the  other  hand 
you  take  the  matter  of  profit  and  the  gain 
accruing  to  a  country  from  this,  I  think  you 
must  not  allocate  the  gain  that  there  may  be  to 
a  particular  class  of  people.  I  think  the  gain 
that  would  accrue  to  the  trade  being  developed 
and  coming  to  that  country  must  be  spread  in 
some  manner  over  the  whole  country. 

1431.  Do  you  think  you  must  look  at  the 
result  on  the  whole  shipping  and  commerce  of 
the  country,  and  not  at  the  result  to  the  man 
who  receives  the  bounty  ? — I  think  so. 

1432.  In  your  view  may  a  man  receive  a 
bounty,  and  by  that  means  indirectly  inflict 
great  damage  on  the  trading  interests  of  the 
country  at  large  ? — No.  I  should  not  Uke  to  say 
that. 

1433.  Take  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a  man  in 
London  shipping  cotton  goods  to  East  Africa. 
It  may  be  cneaper  for  him  to  carry  his  goods  to 
East  Africa  by  a  French  line  or  a  German  line, 
may  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1434.  The  German  Government  does  not  give 
a  subsidy  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  profit  mto 
his  pocket,  does  it  ? — ^No. 

1435.  It  gives  a  subsidy  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  general  German  trade  ana  industries, 
and  amongst  others  the  shipping  industry,  does 
it  not  ? — Certainly,  and  for  tne  purpose,  as  I  take 
it,  of  seeing  the  German  flag  mspiayed  in  these 
coimtries  with  a  view  ultimately,  it  seems  to  me, 
specially  as  to  East  Africa,  of  building  up  a 
commerce  there  almost  to  themselves,  and  keep 
out  by  these  subsidies  any  other  shipping. 

1436.  In  your  view  does  the  immediate  profit 
or  loss  to  the  shipper  represent  the  effect  upon 
the  commerce  or  shipping  of  the  country  as  a 
whole? — I  think  so.  Eor  instance,  a  subsidy 
comes  out  of  the  German  Government's  pocket, 
we  will  say,  and  is  paid  to  a  shipping  line.  The 
result  of  that  is,  as  I  think  we  can  see,  that  there 
is  the  encouragement  for  shipping  under  the 
German  flag.  They  are  bimaing  their  own 
vessels,  they  are  sending  more  vessels  away,  and 
I  think  getting  more  commerce,  and  these  must 
tend  to  increase  the  wealth  of  Germany,  generally 
speaking. 

1437.  Is  your  view,  then,  that  although  the 
particular  shipper  in  this  country  may  get  a 
profit  by  shippmg  in  a  subsidised  vessel,  Germany 
as  a  whole  profits  by  the  subsidy,  and  this 
country  as  a  whole  loses  by  the  German  subsidy 
to  that  extent  ? — That  is  what  I  mean. 

Cluiinfnan. 

1438.  When  Sir  Alfred  Bateman  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  gave  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee, he  shortly  referred  to  some  statistics  as 
r^ards  Goole,  (Jrimsby,  and  Harwich,  to  show 
that  British  goods  were  sent  from  those  ports  to 
Continental  ports  for  ultimate  shipment  else- 
where. Can  you  amplify  his  evidence  upon 
that  ? — I  am  afraid  that  those  statistics  were 
prepared  from  such  meagre  material  in  my 
possession,  to  show  the  immediate  object  of  it, 
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Chairman — continued. 

that  I  cannot.  But  I  have  another  paper 
which  I  have  prepared  with  regard  to  these 
three  ports — ^Goole,  Grimsby,  and  Harwich. 
I  have  taken  the  figures  n:om  the  records 
of  the  exports  to  countries  out  of  Europe 
from  these  three  ports,  those  three  ports  having 
very  little  trade  outside  places  in  Europe. 
I  find  in  1895  that  the  value  of  the  exports  from 
Goole  to  coimtries  out  of  Europe  was  25,000^., 
and  in  1900  44,000f.  For  Grimsby  it  fell  in  the 
same  two  years  from  160,000i.  to  124,000i.  At 
Harwich  it  rose  from  3,300i.  to  26,900i. 

1439.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  the  general 
deduction  you  draw  from  that  ? — General^,  that 
the  trade  going  from  those  three  ports  to  ports 
on  the  Continent  to  be  there  put  on  board  vessels 
for  shipment  elsewhere  all  over  the  world  is  in- 
creasing even  from  those  three  ports. 

1440.  From  your  ofiicial  experience  would  you 
be  disposed  to  think  that  the  same  might  be 
said  of  other  British  ports  similarly  situated  ? — 
Quite  so.  To  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Committee 
as  far  as  possible  I  have  had  all  the  specifications 
all  over  tne  kingdom  which  have  been  tendered 
within  the  last  six  days  from  the  19th  to  the 
25th  of  June  taken  and  abstracted  so  as  to  show 
the  whole  of  the  exports  to  certain  ports ;  thet 
is  to  Hambui^,  Bremen,  Amsterdam,  Kotterdaixi, 
Antwerp,  Marseilles,  New  York,  Jedda,  Aden, 
Zanzibar,  Mombasa,  Rio-Janeiro,  Shanghai  and 
Hon^  Kong.  I  have  had  those  returns  taken 
out  simplv  for  a  we^k. 

1441.  Will  you  please  read  the  figures  ? — ^Yes; 
for  instance,  to  Hamburg  goods  in  tne  week  were 
shipped  to  the  value  of  288.000?.,  of  thaf 
288,000?.  258,000?.  were  destined  for  German} 
The  rest  has  gone  to  places  almost  too  nume- 
rous to  mention,  but  practically  all  over  the 
world,  even  down  to  South  America  as  well. 

1442.  But  a  very  small  proportion  as  compared 
with  the  shipment  to  Germany? — ^Yes,  only 
30,000?.,  that  IS  in  one  week.  Then  with  regard 
to  Bremen,  the  export  of  British  goods,  of  which 
of  course  I  am  speaking,  was  39,000?. ;  20,000?. 
out  of  the  39,000?.  was  for  Germany. 

1443.  What  was  the  destination  of  the  re- 
maining 19,000?.?— Of  the  remaining  19,000?.,;the 
value  for  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  was  156?. ; 
China,  16,000?. ;  Japan,  1,600?. ;  the  United  States 
a  small  portion  only,  8?. 

1444.  What  strikes  one  about  those  figures  is 
that  the  larger  proportion  of  the  remaining 
19,000?.  went  to  the  two  places  where  British 
lines  are  either  not  working  or  working  at 'a 
disadvantage  in  reference  to  other  parts  of  the 
world;  that  is  to  say,  East  Africa  and  the  ikr 
East  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  so. 

1445.  Will  you  give  the  figures  as  to  the  next 
port? — Amsterdam  and  fiotterdam  together 
value  208,000?.  Of  that  208,000?.  142,000?.  was 
for  Holland;  62,000?.  for  Germany;  20?.  for 
Belgium;  128?.  for  Switzerland;  181?.  for 
Austria  Hungary  and  East  Coast  of  Africa;. 
Portuguese  R)ssessions  265?.;  German  East 
Africa,  18?. ;  French  Possessions  in  India,  135? 
The  countries  are  very  varied  and  nmnerous. 
They  are  all  small  figures,  but  there  are  a  large, 
number  of  them.  The  next  port  is  Antwerp 
with  a  value  of  129,000?.,  101,000?.  of  that  was 
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destined  for  Belgium ;  8,000i.  for  Germany  and 
3,500i.  for  France. 

1446.  Is  the  remainder  made  up  ot  smaller 
figures  ? — ^Yes.  The  next  is  Marseilles,  value 
14,000i.,  5fi00l  of  that  was  for  France  and  the 
rest  for  ports  in  the  East  generally.  Then  New 
York  is  302,000Z.,  and  of  that  268,000^.  was  for 
the  United  States.  Of  the  remainder,  12,000i. 
was  for  Cuba.  The  Danish  West  India  Islands 
take  a  small  quantity.  Mexico  takes  9,700Z. ; 
the  Republic  of  Columbia,  2,700i. ;  and 
Venezuela,  2,600i.  There  was  a  quantity 
destined  for  Canada,  also  of  10,000Z.  value; 
then  as  to  Jedda  ^oods  to  the  value  of 
3,0001.  was  sent  to  Jedda,  all  destined  for  Jedda, 
and  Aden,  2,300Z.  value,  all  destined  for  Aden.  The 
Zanzibar  figure  was  1282.  That  is  shipped  direct 
to  Zanzibar  from  this  country,  via  Aden.  Of 
course  it  is  not  the  whole  shipment  of  the 
vessel.  I  only  take  these  figures  from  the 
documents  which  have  been  nanded  to  me. 
Mombasa  was  only  43Z.  value;  Rio  Janeiro  was 
45,000/.  value  and  all  for  Brazil.  Shanghai  was 
103,000Z. — practically  that  was  all  for  China.  For 
Hong  Kong  the  figure  is  61,000i.,  which  was  also 
practically  stated  to  be  all  destined  for  Hong 
fcong. 

1447.  Have  you  any  figures  as  to  the  exports 
to  British  India ;  I  am  afriad  I  have  not  those 


CAairmaTir— continued. 

figures  with  me.  You  ask  me  where  I  was 
quoting  these  figures  from.  I  am  really  quoting 
tnem  tor  the  year  1900,  from  the  second  volume 
of  the  annual  statement  of  trade  which  has  not 
yet  been  presented  to  the  House,  but  which  I 
hope  to  have  presented  next  week.  I  am  quoting 
from  the  advanced  proof  copy. 

Sir  Edgar  Vincent. 

1448.  Do  you  draw  any  general  conclusion 
from  these  figures  which  you  have  been  kind 
enough  to  give  the  Committee? — The  general 
conclusion  1  draw  from  them  is  this,  that  goods 
which  formerly  used  to  be  exported  direct  and 
mostly  in  British  bottoms  from  this  country  are 
now  being  sent  in  larger  proportions  to  these 
foreign  countries  for  shipment  in  foreign  bot- 
toms. That  is  the  general  conclusion  1  draw 
from  it. 

1449.  The  further  shipments  from  the  foreign 
ports  to  the  ultimate  destination  being  generaUy 
m  subsidised  bottoms,  I  suppose  ? — I  cannot 
speak  of  that  from  my  own  knowledge,  but  I 
presume  it  is  so. 

1450.  You  have  already  stated,  have  you  not, 
that  there  is  a  very  marked  tendency  of  increase 
in  British  goods  sent  to  foreign  ports  for  tran- 
shipment ? — Yes,  decidedly. 
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Mr.  Joseph  Henry  Longford,  called ;  and  Examined. 


Cliairman. 

1451.  You  are  His  Majesty's  Consul  at  Naga- 
saki, Japan  ? — Yes. 

1452.  You  have  been  in  Japan  for  a  long  time, 
I  believe  ? — 32  years. 

1453.  And  in  Government  employment  ? — 
Always  in  the  Consular  Service. 

1454.  I  think  you  have  taken  the  opportunity 
to  be  called  to  the  Bar? — ^Yes:  I  nave  been 
called  to  the  Bar  at  the  Middle  Temple. 

1455.  I  dare  say  with  a  view  to  magisterial 
duties  when  we  nad  the  riffht  of  extraterri- 
toriality ? — Magisterial  and  juoicial  duties. 

1456.  You  have  had  ample  opportunities  of 
watching  the  growth  of  Bntish  trade  ? — Yes,  I 
have  given  special  attention  to  the  subject  for 
the  l£U5t  15  or  16  years. 

1457.  What  was  the  original  British  Steam- 
ship Company  that  went  to  Japan? — In  the 
early  days  communication  was  entirely  carried 
on  by  chance  steamers  from  Shanghai,  some- 
times even  by  sailing  ships.  The  first  company 
to  establish  a  re^ar  service  there  was  the 
Peninsular  and  Onental  Company. 

1458.  When  did  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
first  go  there  regularly? — About  the  middle  of  the 
sixties  I  should  say,  though  I  cannot  state  exactly. 

1459.  Was  there  a  direct  steamer  from 
England? — No;  a  steamer  from  Suez.  This 
was  .  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
CanaL  A  steamer  went  from  Southampton 
to  Alexandria.  The  passengers  were  conveyed 
across  the  isthmus  and  then  joined  another 
steamer  which  left  Suez  for  Calcutta.  This 
steamer  connected  at  Point  de  Galle  with  a 
third  steamer  from  Bombay  which  proceeded  to 
Shanghai,  and  that  again  connected  with  a 
fourth  which  proceeded  to  Yokohama. 

1460.  When  did  competition  with  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  first  begin? — Serious  com- 
petition in  the  middle  of  the  seventies. 

1461.  By  what  company  ? — The  French  Mail 
— the  Messageries-Maritimes. 

1462.  Were  they  always  subsidised  from  the 
outset  ? — Yes,  heavily  subsidised. 

1463.  How  much  of  the  passenger  trade  and 
how  much  of  the  cargo  traae  went  respectively 
by  the  English  and  foreign  lines  ? — The  English 
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line  always  carried  the  majority  of  the  passengers, 
but  I  should  think  that  the  cargo  was  fairly 
divided  between  the  two.  The  French  steamer 
started  originally  from  Marseilles  but  connected 
there  with  a  cargo  steamer  from  London. 
This  cargo  steamer  from  London  carried  no 
passengers  whatever,  but  a  tair  proportion  of 
the  cargo  from  England  to  Japan  certainly 
always  came  by  the  French  steamer. 

1464.  From  the  very  foundation,  I  may  say, 
of  the  Messageries-Maritimes,  a  large  part  of  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  cargo  was  withdrawn  ? 
— No,  not  from  the  loundation,  because  originally 
the  Messageries-Maritimes  was  only  a  monthly 
service ;  but  from  the  time  it  became  a  fortnightly 
service,  which  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  was 
early  in  the  seventies,  they  acquired  a  large  share 
of  the  cargo  service. 

1465.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  or  the  Messageries  were  the  more 
heavily  subsidised  at  that  time  ? — I  can  only 
speak  from  report ;  I  should  say  the  Messageries 
was  always  more  heavily  subsidised. 

1466.  As  you  say  you  have  studied  the  sub- 

i'ect,  perhaps  you  know  when  the  mail  contract 
between  the  English  Post  Office  and  the  Peninsu- 
lar and  Oriental  was  altered  ? — ^A  new  contract 
was  made  in  1878  to  come  into  force,  I  think, 
in  1880. 

1467.  How  did  it  differ  from  the  old  one  ? — 
By  the  old  one  the  Mail  steamers  which  were 
subsidised  ran  under  the  contract  right  up  to 
Yokohama.  From  1880,  under  the  new  con- 
tract, the  Japanese  service  was  entirely  abolished 
as  far  as  the  Post  Office  was  concerned,  and  the 
terminus  of  the  contract  service  was  established  , 
at  Shanghai 

1468.  Presumably,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Post 
Office  at  any  rate,  the  trade  between  England 
and  Japan  was  then  very  small  ? — At  the  time, 
I  believe,  the  Post  Office  admitted  that  our 
interests  at  Japan  were  large  and  promising. 

1469.  You  being  resident  out  there  I  will  ask 
you  what  was  your  own  knowledge  ? — My  own 
opinion  at  the  time  was  that  our  trade 
gave  every  promise  of  expanding  to  a  large 
degree.    Tjiat  was  also  the  opinion  of  Sir  Harry 

Parkes, 
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Parkes,  who  was  a  most  competent  judge,  and 
under  whom  I  was  directly  serving  at  the  time. 

1470.  He  was  our  Minister  in  Japan  ? — ^Yes. 

1471.  Therefore,  far  from  the  trade  being 
likely  to  diminish,  it  was,  in  your  opinion,  likely 
to  increase  at  the  time  the  Post  Offire  altered 
the  contract  ? — It  was  my  opinion  that  it  was 
likely  to  increase,  but  I  do  not  think  anyone  in 
Japan  had  the  sUghtest  foreknowledge  of  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  since  grown. 

1472.  In  your  opinion  that  would  have  been 
a  critical  moment  at  which  to  determine  whether 
British  trade  should  be  pushed  further  or  not  ? 
— I  should  not  like  to  say  it  would  have  been  a 
critical  moment. 

1473.  It  would  have  been  a  moment  of  great 
importance  as  to  whether  we  should  ensure  a 
trade  footing  in  Japan  with  regard  to  future 
developments  ? — I  think  any  period  within  a  few 
years  after  that  would  have  been  equally  im- 
portant. 

1474.  Would  it  have  made  a  great  diflference 
to  our  trade  at  the  present  day  had  we  main- 
tained the  British  Line  to  Japan  at  that  time  ? 
— I  should  not  like  to  say  it  would.  Because 
the  line  was  continued  for  a  good  many  years 
afterwards,  though  unsubsidised,  and  was  still 
called  a  mail  line,  and  the  steamers  enjoyed  all 
the  privileges  granted  to  contract  mail  steamers. 
It  was  not  known  generally,  I  should  fancy,  to 
the  majority  of  people — certainly  not  to  the 
Japanese — that  it  was  an  unsubsidised  line, 
because  it  ran  with  as  complete  regularity  as 
if  it  had  been  bound  strictly  by  a  contract. 

1475.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  then,  that 
you  think  the  Post  Office  was  right  ? — No,  not 
at  all;  quite  the  reverse.  I  thought  it  was  a 
most  mistaken  action  at  the  time.  The  circum- 
stances admitted  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company  carrying  on  the  service  without  a  sub- 
sidy, out  that  would  not  be  relied  on  at  the 
time.  I  might  add  that  the  action  of  the  Post 
Office  at  the  time  met  with  a  very  strong  protest 
from  the  entire  commercial  community  ofj apan, 
which  was  endorsed  by  the  Minister. 

1476.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  coast 
trade  at  that  time? — The  coast  trade  was  not 
very  large  at  the  time,  but  it  was  quite  sufficient 
to  give  employment  to  all  the  steamers  that  were 
available  for  it. 

1477.  In  your  opinion,  did  British  trade  then 
practically  go  on  just  as  well  whether  the  line 
was  subsidised  or  not  ? — ^At  that  time  it  did. 

1478.  Do  you  think  it  suflFered  afterwards  from 
the  withdrawal  of  the  subsidy? — I  think  it  is 
suffering  now  from  the  competition  of  heavily- 
subsidised  lines  of  other  nationalities.  It  is,  I 
consider,  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  that 
competition  has  commenced  to  be  felt  severely. 

1479.  If  we  had  subsidised  and  maintained  a 
good  service  to  Japan  at  that  period  of  time  of 
which  you  have  been  speaking,  do  you  think 
British  trade  would  have  established  a  firm 
footing  there  and  would  be  much  greater  than 
it  is  ? — ^I  cannot  speak  on  that  point,  because  as 
a  matter  of  fact  we  did  not  suffer  from  the  want  of 
a  subsidised  line,  as  the  line  continued  to  be 
maintained  with  as  much  efficiency  as  if  it  had 
been  subsidised. 

1480.  Was  the  Messageries  Maritimes  a  sub- 
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sidised  line  running  there  at  the  same  time  ?— 
At  the  same  time. 

1481.  What  was  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  service  to  Japan  ? — 
They  continued  to  maintain  this  service  until  last 
year  and  then  they  sold  the  steamers  by  which  it 
had  been  carried  on  and  abandoned  it  entirely. 
Until  I  should  say  1890  or  thereabouts  tlie 
service  had  been  conducted  by  them  at  a  profit 
and  most  certtunly  without  loss.  But  since  then, 
especially  since  1898,  the  competition  with  them 
has  been  carried  on  by  much  oetter  vessels  and 
has  been  so  severe  that  they  practically  lost 
their  whole  passenger  trade  and  the  service  has 
been  carriecl  on  at  a  very  substantial  loss  from 
that  time. 

1482.  Is  British  trade  any  the  worse  for  that 
in  Japan  ? — I  think  British  trade  suffers  in  so  far 
that  the  German  manufacturers  especiallv  are 
able  to  get  their  goods  through  to  Japan  at  lower 
rates  tnan  English  manumcturers  are  from 
England  en  account  of  the  heavily  subsidised 
steamers  being  able  to  take  their  cargo  at  a 
lower  rate,  and  especially  through  their  working 
in  conjunction  with  the  railways,  so  that  goods 
are  carried  from  the  interior  of  Germany  to  ports 
in  Japan  at  less  through  rates  than  they 
are  from  England.  I  believe  that  to  be  the 
case. 

1483.  To  whom  were  those  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  steamers  sold  ? — They  were  sold  to  the 
Japanese.  The  Japanese  at  the  time  had  just 
lost  a  couple  of  steamers  on  their  regular  routes, 
and  they  were  very  much  pressed  for  extra 
tonnage,  and  they  bought  these  two  steamers. 

1484  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  of  the  trade 
of  Great  Britain  with  Japan  in  the  first  place 
for  a  series  of  years  ? — I  could  not  give  it  tor  a 
series  of  years.  I  can  tell  you  in  round  numbers 
the  present  figures. 

1485.  Has  it  largely  increased  or  decreased  in 
a  series  of  years  ? — ^The  whole  of  the  foreigii 
tiade — I  am  not  referring  to  British  trade 
only — ^has  enormously  increased — it  has  more 
than  quadrupled  in  20  years — I  may  safely  say 
it  has  quintupled,  taking  the  figures  in  sterling, 
and  has  increased  probably  eight  fold  if  you  take 
the  figures  in  eurrency. 

1486.  But  what  I  asked  you  was  whether 
British  trade  had  increased  in  the  last  10  years  ? 
— The  British  trade  has  not  increased 
rata  with  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade, 
trade  with  the  British  Empire,  including  in  that 
term  British  India,  Hong  Kong,  The  Straits  and 
AustraUa,  has  increased  pro  rata,  but  not  the 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

1487.  What  is  the  proportion  of  increase  of 
foreign  as  against  British  trade  with  Japan  ?— It 
is  large,  but  I  would  not  like  to  give  it. 

1488.  You  have  no  figures? — I  have  only 
figures  for  1899  with  me. 

1489.  Could  you  get  the  figures? — Oh  yes. 
They  are  very  fiilly  contained  in  Consular 
Reports  which  can  be  had  at  the  Foreign  Office. 

1490.  I  think  the  Committee  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  them  if  you  can  extract  them. 

Sir  Edward  Sassoon. 

1491.  Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
increase  in  the  volume  of  Japanese  exports  and 

imports 
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imports  with  both  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
British  Colonies  has  not  kept  the  same  propor- 
tion that  the  increase  of  trade  with  foreign 
nations  has  ? — I  think  when  you  take  the  tra^e 
of  the  British  colonies,  counting  India  as  a 
colony,  it  has  increased,  because  there  has  been 
.a  large  increase  of  imports  from  India. 
But  if  you  take  the  figures  of  our  imports  from 
the  United  K^gdom,  and  compare  them  with 
the  figures  from  Germany  and  from  the  United 
.States,  they  certainly  have  not  increased  pro 
rttta. 

1492.  Has  the  bulk  of  the  Japanese  trade 
been  carried  in  Japanese  bottoms  or  in  foreign 
.ships  ? — The  increase  in  Japanese  shipping  has 
been  enormous  in  recent  years,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  carrying  trade  I  may  almost  safely  say  is 
still  in  En^Hsh  bottoms,  though  the  number  of 
English  ships  is  considerably  ae  creasing. 

1493.  You  mean  of  English  ships  trading 
with  Japan  ? — Yes.  I  think  you  might  say  that 
about  40  per  cent,  of  all  the  imports  to  Japan 
are  carried  in  English  bottoms. 

1494.  And  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 

French  and  German  lines  are  very  heavily  sub- 

.sidised  ? — ^Yes,  in  spite  of  the  fact.    On  the  other 

hand  the  amount  that  is  being  carried,  especially 

by  the  German  steamers,  is  mcreasing  each  year. 

1495.  Have  you  any  idea  v-hether  British 
produce  is  carried  by  German  ships,  being  sent 
to  Hamburg? — Yes,  I  believe  a  considerable 
amount  of  it  is  sent  to  Hamburg, 

1496.  Will  you  tell  us  how  the  subsidy  to 
the  Messageries  compared  in  point  of  money 
with  the  subsidy  that  used  to  be  given  to  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamers  ? — I  can  onlv 
tell  by  general  report  that  it  was  much  larger. 

1497.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the 
subsidy  given  by  Japan  to  Japanese  steamers 
•especially  going  to  India  is  a  very  large  subsidy  ? 
—Yes.  All  Japanese  steamers  are  heavily 
subsidised.  There  are  three  companies  you  may 
say.  There  is  the  National  Steamship  Com- 
pany, the  Osaka  Steamship  Company,  and  the 
Oriental  Steamship  Company.  Those  are  the 
three  principal  Japanese  bteamship  Companies 
and  all  of  them  are  heavily  subsidised. 

]  498.  Do  you  think  you  can  distinguish,  as  to 
the  subsidy  to  the  Messageries  Mantimes,  how 
much  was  for  Postal  services  rendered  and  how 
much  for  other  incidental  commercial  advan- 
tages ? — No,  I  cannot,  except  that  I  have  always 
understood  that  the  French  subsidy  was  not  in 
any  way  based  upon  value  rendered  for  it.  It 
was  so  much  paid  by  the  Government  for  the 
display  of  the  National  flag  in  the  East. 

1499.  Do  I  understand  that  the  North  German 
Lloyd  go  direct  to  Japan  ? — Direct  from  Hamburg 
to  tJapan. 

1500.  What  ports  do  they  touch  at  on  the  way  ? 
— Southampton,  Genoa,  Naples,  the  Suez  Canal, 
Aden,  Colombo,  Penang,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong, 
Shanghai,  Nagasaki,  Kobe,  Yokohama,  and  in 
the  tea  season  on  the  return  voyage  they  touch 
at  Foo  Chow. 

1501.  I  think  the  drift  of  your  experience  is 
that  British  trade  has  not  suffered  to  any  very 
great  extent  owing  to  the  fact  that  these  German 
and  French  boats  are  heavily  subsidised  ? — Not 
until  the  last  few  years.    I  think  it  is  beginning 
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to  suffer  now.  I  think  that  this  competition  is 
beginning  to  be  felt,  and  the  more  so  that  we  are 
in  a  way  supporting  it  ourselves  by  feeding 
German  mail  steamers. 

1502.  In  other  words  taking  advantage  of  the 
cheaper  rates  ?— The  cheaper  rates,  greater  con- 
veniences, and  superior  services. 

1503.  Is  the  number  of  German  and  French 
firms  increasing  in  Japan  generally  ?— -French 
firms  are  not  an  appreciable  quantity  in  Japan. 
The  number  of  German  firms  is  on  the  increase. 

1504.  And  American? — The  American  are 
also  increasing.  The  import  trade  from  the 
United  States  to  Japan  has  enormously  in-  . 
creased  in  the  last  three  or  four  years,  in  items 
of  which  we  had  no  idea  of  their  competition 
before — ^machinery,  metals,  railway  matenals,  &c. 

1505.  What  is  the  nature  of  tjie  subsidy  given 
by  the  United  States  Government  ? — I  think  it 
is  a  postal  subsidy. 

1506.  No  other  indirect  subventions  or  grants 
in  aid  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  It  has  been  agitated 
in  Congress.     There  was  a  BiU  one  or  two  years 

X  called  the  Hanna  Bill  before  Congress,  in 
ch  the  subsidies  of  steamers,  especially  across 
the  Pacific  was  dealt  with.  But  I  have  never 
happened  to  see  whether  the  Bill  passed  or  not. 

Cliairman,]  It  has  been  re-introduced  this 
year,  but  has  not  passed  yet  ? — I  have  lost  sight 
of  it.  But  one  or  two  years  ago  this  Bill  was 
before  Congress,  and  it  provided  for  heavy 
subsidies  both  to  American  shippers  and 
American  shipbuilding  companies,  especially 
across  the  Pacific,  where  the  prospects,  of  trade 
were  at  the  time  increasing. 

Sir  Edward  Sasaoon. 

1507.  If  this  Bill  had  passed  it  would  still 
further  have  added  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States  Grovemment  to  the  shipping  companies  ? 
— I  think  it  would  have  assisted  all  the  metal 
manufacturers  and  machinery  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Nuaaey. 

1508.  Would  the  English  trade  you  spoke  of* 
that  went  by  Hamburg  and  by  the  Uerman 
line  appear  in  the  Consular  Report  as  German 
trade  or  English  trade  ? — That  would  appear  as 
English  traae  in  the  Consular  returns,  because 
all  goods  imported  to  Japan  have  to  be  accom- 
panied by  certificates  of  origin,  and  then  the 
Customs  in  their  statistics  oescribe  the  goods 
as  coming  from  the  countries  named  in  the 
certificates  of  origin. 

1509.  Would  those  goods  that  went  vvi 
Hamburg  get  the  benefit  of  the  subsidy  in  the 
same  way  that  German  goods  would? — There 
must  be  some  advantage  to  be  gained  by  sending 
them  in  that  way  or  they  would  not  be  sent, 
What  it  is  I  cannot  precisely  state. 

Mr.  Price. 

1510.  With  reference  to  the  figures  in  the 
United  States  trade  with  Japan  in  what  bottoms 
are  the  United  States  goods  chiefly  carried  ? — 
Chiefly  in  English  bottoms.  There  are  two 
Trans-Pacific  services  which  are  carried  on  by 
charter^  English  steamers.  There  is  another 
purely  American  line. 

1511.  The 
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1511.  The  American  line  is  subsidised? — All 
are  American  services;  but  two  of  the  companies 
carry  on  the  service  by  chartered  English 
steamers. 

1512.  Do  the  Japanese  also  carry  a  consider- 
able proportion  ? — There  are  two  companies 
which  run  steamers  across  the  Pacifc  regularly 
according  to  fixed  dates. 

1513.  How  are  the  Japanese  subsidies  given  ? 
Are  thev  given  a  mileage  ? — There  are  two  ways 
in  which  they  are  given.  A  lump  sum  is  given 
to  the  companies  as  a  subsidy,  and  a  mileage 
subsidy  is  also  paid. 

1514.  Are  they  private  companies?  Do  they 
pay  dividends  to  shareholders? — Large  dividends. 

1515.  WTiat  is  the  general  feeling  in  Japan 
now  about  the  subsidy  question  ?  Are  the  people 
prepared  to  continue  the  subsidies,  or  do  they 
consider  that  their  steamships  have  got  a  suffi- 
cient hold? — The  Japanese  people  as  a  nation 
are  prepared  to  make  any  sacrilices  for  the  pur- 
pose 01^ displaying  their  flag  abroad. 

1516.  You  said  that  in  your  judgment  English 
shipping  had  during  the  last  10  years  tended  to 
decrease,  although  probably  still  English  ships 
still  carried  the  bulk  of  the  goods.  Do  you 
mean  that  they  have  actually  decreased  or  only 
relatively  decreased  ? — I  nave  not  got  the 
statistics  for  1900  yet;  but  for  1899,  as  com- 

Sared  with  1898,  there  was  a  large  decrease  in 
British  ships. 

1517.  That  is  tonnage  clearing  in  Japaneseports? 
— It  is  the  tonnage  entered.  The  total  British 
entered  in  1899  was  3,321,000  tons,  as  against 
4,035,000  in  the  previous  year,  1898. 

1518.  What  about  the  year  before  that  ? — 
Unfortunately  I  have  not  got  the  figures  prior 
to  that. 

1519.  Were  there  any  trade  circumstances 
that  accounted  foi  a  large  decrease.  Was  there 
a  great  depression  in  the  Japanese  trade  ? — 
There  was  a  large  decline  in  Japanese  import 
trade  in  that  year  because  the  heavy  import 
tariff  had  just  come  into  force  on  tne  1st  of 
January. 

1520.  In  point  of  fact,  verylikely  the  previous 
December  and  November  showed  a  large  in- 
crease ? — That  is  so. 

1521.  Because  people  were  trying  to  get  the 
goods  in  before  the  tariff  came  into  force? — Yes. 

1522.  So  that  these  are  not  very  good  years 
to  take  ? — They  are  not  the  best  years  to  take, 
I  will  admit,  but  there  was  in  1899,  as  compared 
with  1898,  a  very  large  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  export  trade,  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
decline  in  imports,  and  the  returns  for  1900  will, 
I  think,  show  still  larger  total  volume  of  trade. 

1523.  When  do  you  expect  to  have  those 
returns  \ — They  should  have  been  here  now. 
The  Custom  returns  had  already  been  issued 
before  I  left  Japan  three  months  ago. 

Chxivrman, 

1524.  What  I  want  you  to  give  us  is  a  series 
of  figures  for  10  years  or  thereabouts  ? — I  will 
do  so. 

Mr.  Joyce, 

1525.  What  country  do  you  say  had  the 
largfest  amount  of  trade  to  Japan  before  the 
period  of  which  you  are   speaking  when   this 


Mr.  Joyce — continued. 

difficulty  with  the  Post  Office  arose? — ^Great 
Britain  nas  always  had  the  largest  amount  of 
trade. 

1526.  Since  the  new  arrangement  with  the 
Post  Office,  has  Great  Britain  still  the  largest 
amount  of  trade  wdth  Japan  ? — Yes,  I  think  it 
has ;  but  it  has  not  increased  pro  rata  with  the 
trade  of  other  countries. 

1527.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  German 
goods  are  earned  to  Japan'  by  British  ships  ? — 
1  es,  I  think  thev  are.  There  must  be  some 
German  goods  that  are  so  carried. 

1528.  §o  that  if  German  ships  carry  British 
goods  to  Japan,  on  the  other  hand  British  ships 
carry  German  goods  there? — ^Yes.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  available  German  tonnage  is 
sufficient  to  carry  all  the  German  goods. 


Colonel  Denny. 

1529.  Do  you  find  any  complaint  from  mer- 
chants in  our  own  country  here  as  to  want  of 
information  given  by  the  Government  through 
the  Consul  as  to  the  class  of  goods  wanted  and 
so  on  ? — ^There  is  always  a  great  deal  of  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  British  manufacturers 
especially,  that  Consuls  do  not  give  the  same 
assistance  to  British  merchants  that  is  given  by 
the  Consuls  of  other  powers. 

Colonel  Ropner. 

1530.  Up  to  1880  we  had  a  subsidised  service  ? 
— A  subsioised  service,  ves. 

1531.  There  is  no  subsidised  line  now  from 
England  to  Japan  ? — There  is  no  line  at  all,  no 
passenger  line. 

1532.  Then  in  your  opinion  the  effect  of 
having  withdrawn  the  subsidy  led  to  a  ter- 
mination of  the  direct  line  from  Britain  to 
Japan  ? — Most  certainly. 

1533.  That  was  one  of  the  causes  ? — It  was 
the  main  cause — the  prime  cause. 

1534.  In  your  opinion,  though  British  trade 
still  carries  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  import 
trade  of  Japan,  that  percentage  would  have  been 
considerabfy  increased  had  the  subsidised  line  to 
Japan  been  continued? — I  should  not  like  to 
commit  myself  to  that ;  but  what  I  do  say  Ls  that 
subsidised  lines  that  are  now  running  are  rapidly 
acquiring  a  much  larger  share  of  tne  carrying 
trade,  and  I  think  will  continue  to  do  so,  both  oj 
cargo  and  especially  of  passengers. 

1535.  So,  practically  having  a  subsidy,  they 
have  an  advantage  over  Englisn  lines  ? — ^A  great 
advantage.  They  are  able  to  run  their  steamers 
much  oftener  than  they  used  to  do,  and  now 
these  steamers  are  being  very  largely  supported 
by  English  passengers.  I  returned  from  Japan  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  we  had  over  200  passengers 
on  the  steamer,  of  whom  fully  half  were  English, 
and  this  on  a  German  steamer. 

1536.  Since  1900  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
have  discontinued  ? — Yes,  entirely.  I  may  say 
that  the  carrying  of  a  passenger  in  very  recent 
years  by  the  remnsular  and  Oriental  was  a  rare 
occurrence. 

1537.  And  they  are  now  carried  in  foreign 
bottoms? — In  foreign  bottoms — ^in  German 
steamers  especially. 

1538.  I  tnink  you  told  us  that  Gemaian  goods 
were  carried  from  the  interior  of  Germany  to 

Japan 
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Japan,  via  a  seaport  of  course,  at  comparatively 
lower  rates  than  they  are  being  carried  from 
inland  towns  in  England  ? — I  believe  the  through 
rates  are  lower. 

1539.  And  that  is  owing  to  the  railway  rates 
in  Germany  which  are  Government  lines,  giving 
low  freights  to  the  steamboats  lines? — That, 
combined  with  the  ability  of  the  subsidised 
steamers  to  take  things  at  cheaper  rates 

1540.  Tou  say  that  trade  from  the  United 
Eongdom  has  not  increased  pro  ratal — Not 
pro  rata. 

1541.  And  that  having  to  compete  with  subsi- 
dised foreim  lines,  if  we  are  not  now  inoreasing 
pro  rata,  the  time  wiU  come  when  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain  will  of  course  be  driven  from  the 
sea  ? — I  think  there  is  every  possibility  that  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  Germans  will  largely  in- 
crease. 

1542.  And  that  it  will  supersede  ours  ? — II  is 
a  lar^e  order  to  sav  it  will  supersede  the  British, 
but  it  will  very  largely  increase.  I  think  it  is 
increasing  monthly  almost  now. 

1543.  In  your  opinion  would  it  be  advisable 
for  a  subsidy  to  be  regranted  to  some  English 
line  or  lines  to  Japan  ? — I  think  that  there 
could  not  be  at  the  present  day  abetter  national 
investment.  The  subsidy  which  would  be  required 
would  be,  comparatively  speaking,  a  trifle,  and  I 
think  that  it  would  in  time  repay  itself  fourfold. 

1544.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  subsidy  you 
would  recommend? — I  was  told  that  12,(>00Z. 
would  be  sufficient  to  induce  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company  to  transfer  their  terminus 
from  Shanghai  to  i  okohama,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  that  would  meet  the  case.  I  think  that 
they  would  have  to  establish  a  through  service 
from  an  English  port  to  Yokohama,  possibly 
calling  at  Bombay  en  route ;  and  also  that  this 
through  service  should  be  carried  on  by  vessels 
of  the  very  best  type,  such  as  the  Germans  have 
now. 

1545.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaint  of 
passengers  not  bein^  treated  so  generously  on 
Doard  JEnglish  maii  steamers  as  they  are  on 
board,  for  example,  the  North  German  Lloyd  ? — 
I  have  had  no  experience  of  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  steamers  for  the  last  three  years ;  and  I 
have  not  seen  any  of  the  newest  type  of  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamers.  But  the 
accommodation,  the  comfort,  and  the  convenience 
of  the  steamer  in  which  I  came  from  Japan  the 
other  day  was  infinitely  bevond  anything  that  I 
have  ever  seen  or  heard  of  in  a  Peninsmar  and 
Oriental  steamer  in  my  30  years  experience. 

1546.  You  have  had  a  wide  knowledge  of 
Japan,  I  beUeve  ? — Yes. 

1547.  It  is  a  growing  country  ? — It  is  a  grow- 
ing country. 

1548.  In  fact  it  has  grown  beyond  all  possible 
expectations  ? — It  has  grown  beyond  any  possible 
expectations.  Twenty  years  ago  the  foreign 
trade  of  Japan  was  certamly  below  ten  millions 
sterling.  In  1899  it  exceeded  45  million  sterling, 
and  the  figures  of  last  year  will,  I  believe,  show 
a  considerable  increase. 

1549.  And  it  has  a  very  industrious  popula- 
tion ? — ^Very  much  so. 

1550.  And  they  are  likely  to  be  consumers  of 
foreign  commodities  to  a  very  large  extent  ? — 
And  also  producers. 

1551.  Therefore  it  is  just  the  sort  of  country  in 
0.23. 


Colonel  -Ko/m^r— continued. 

which  British  trade  should  be  largely  encouraged? 
— I  am  decidedly  of  that  opinion.  I  think  that 
the  past  history  of  Japan  gives  us  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  present  extent  of  its  foreign 
trade  will  continue  if  indeed  it  does  not  grow 
considerably. 

1552.  The  Americans,  apparently,  have  taken 
much  greater  advantage  of  this  fieu^t  than  we 
have  done  ? — ^They  are  doing  so  now. 

1553.  Lines,  as  you  say,  nave  been,  and  are 
being,  established,  and  are  likely  to  be  still  fur- 
ther established? — Yes.  There  is  one  in  con- 
nection with  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany. That  company  are  now  building  a  fleet 
of  steamers  of  the  very  largest  tonnage  capacity 
for  the  Pacific  service.  Those  steamers  will  no 
doubt  be  subsidised,  but  in  any  case  they  will 
be  run  by  a  rich  corporation  like  the  North 
Pacific  Railway  Company. 

1554  Which  practically  amounts  to  the  same 
thing  as  their  bemg  subsidised  by  the  State  ?  — 
Yes.  As  far  as  the  assistance  of  the  steamer  goes 
that  is  so.  Of  course,  the  money  will  come  &om 
a  private  company  instead  of  from  the  Govern- 
ment, but  the  steamers  will  always  have  the  re- 
sources of  the  railway  company  to  fall  back  upon. 

Sir  Charles  Gayzer, 

1555.  You  have  told  us  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company  discontinued  to  run  to  Japan 
last  year  ? — Yes.  August  of  last  year  I  think  it 
was. 

1556.  They  lost  the  subsidy  some  years, 
before?— They  lost  the  subsidy  in  1880—20 
years  ago. 

1557.  So  that  they  have  run  without  a  subsidy 
for  20  years  ? — That  is  so. 

1558.  And  they  have  found  after  20  years 
struggle  that  they  cannot  compete  with  the 
foreign  subsidised  lines  ? — They  nave  foimd  it 
impossible. 

1559.  Those  lines  are,  first,  the  German? — 
Yes,  the  North  German  Lloyd,  the  Messageries 
Maritimes,  the  National  Steamship  Company  of 
Japan,  the  Austrian  Lloyd. 

1560.  They  are  all  running  from  their  countries 
to  Japan  ? — To  Japanese  ports. 

1561.  And  in  consequence  they  are  greatly 
increasing  the  trade  of  their  country  ? — I  pre- 
sume they  are  contributing  considerably  to 
the  increase  of  the  trade  o?  their  respective 
countries. 

1562.  Are  there  other  British  lines  running  to 
Japan  ? — The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company 
run  what  they  call  their  intermediate  service 
to  Japan  vid  China  ports.  This  service,  which 
is  nominally  a  fortnightly  one,  is  carried  on  by 
car^o  steamers,  and  depends  for  its  support 
mainly  on  cargo;  but  most  of  the  steamers 
have  a  limited  passenger  accommodation  of  an 
inferior  nature  at  cheap  rates.  The  steamers 
are  slow,  make  long  delays  at  the  ports  en  route, 
and  their  sailings  at  advertised  dates  cannot  bo 
relied  on,  while  they  are  sometimes  withdrawn 
altogether  at  little  or  no  notice,  "^^ry  few 
passengers  to  or  from  Japan  go  by  them.  There 
is  no  other  British  line  professing  to  carry 
passengers,  but  there  are  numerous  cargo  lines 
of  the  highest  class  -the  China  Mutual  Service, 
the  Ocean  Steamship  Company,  the  Glen  line 
steamers,  the  Shire  Ime,  the  Ben  line.  All  those 
are  large  companies  that  run  cargo  steamers. 

N  1563.  And 
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1563.  And  they  are  maintaining  the  British 
trade  ? — They  are  maintaining  the  British  trade. 

1564.  None  of  those  vessels  carry  passengers  ? 
— Some  of  them,  the  Glen  and  the  Shire 
steamers,  carry  a  few  passengers,  but  only  as 
far  as  the  Southern  China  ports  are  concerned, 
because  they  go  out  fairly  quickly  to  Singapore 
or  Hong  ELong ;  but  from  that  onwards  it  takes 
a  long  time  to  reach  the  Japanese  ports,  as  they 
call  at  numerous  way  poits  and  occupy  a  con- 
siderable time  in  discharging  cargo  at  each  of 
them. 

1565.  Some  of  those  lines  have  very  fine  and 
jBeist  steamers  ? — ^Yes,  they  are  steamers  of  the 
very  highest  order  as  cargo  carriers,  but  not,  I 
should  say,  as  to  speed.  The  speed  perhaps 
does  not  exceed  12  knots,  but  certainly  there 
ure  no  finer  steamers  of  their  class  afloat  than 
those  of   the    China    Mutual  and  the  Ocean 

Steamship  Companies. 

1566.  Then,  if  they  had  a  small  subsidy  it 
V7ould  enable  them  to  increase  the  speed,  and 
they  might  carry  passengers  as  well  as  the  subsi- 
dised lines  ? — No,  they  would  have  to  construct 
an  entirely  new  fleet  for  the  purpose. 

1567.  You  cannot  tell  whether  there  is  a 
decrease  in  British  trade  to  Japan  owing  to  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamers  not  running  ? 
— There  has  been  no  decrease  in  British  trade  to 

Japan. 

1568.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  the  trade  is 
maintained  by  the  British  lines,  which  are 
without  a  subsidy  ? — ^The  trade  has  been  so  far 
maintained.  But  I  think  now  the  opposition 
is  becoming  extremely  acute,  and  that  merchants 
in  Japan  and  manufecturers  in  England  are 
placed  at  an  unfair  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  those  in  Germany  especially ;  and  in  a  year 
or  two  they  will  be,  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  United  States,  owing  to  their  not  having  the 
shipping  advantages  which  the  others  have. 

1569.  By  shipping  advantages  you  mean  the 
preferential  rates?  —  Preferential  rates,  and 
especially  preferential  through  rates. 

1570.  You  say  that  the  Japanese  Government 
subsidise  heavily  their  steamship  companies  ?— 

That  is  so. 

1571.  Can  you  tell  me  where  those  subsidised 
companies  compete  with  the  British  trade? — 
Yes,  there  is  a  hne  of  regular  fortnightly  service 
from  Yokohama  to  London ;  there  is  a  regular 
service  from  Kobe  to  Bombav ;  there  is  a  r^ular 
service  from  Yokohama  to  Australia ;  there  are 
two  regular  services  across  the  Pacific.  Then  we 
have  Bad  in  previous  years  almost  the  entire 
control  of  the  carrying  trade  on  the  coast  of 
China,  and  especially  North  China.  The  Japanese 
are  taking  that  away  from  us  entirely  now. 

1572.  And  are  we  losing  our  trade  on  the 
routes  you  have  just  mentioned  ?— The  Japanese 
are  certainly  very  serious  competitors  with  us. 

1573.  On  all  those  routes? — On  all  those 
routes,  I  should  say.  There  are  two  regular 
services  in  Japan,  and  they  constitute  very 
formidable  opponents.  The  trade  between 
Bombay  and  Japanese  ports  is  now  very  large. 

Sir  Edward  Saasoon. 

1574.  I  would  like  to  ask  in  connection  with 
that,  whether  you  are  not  aware  that  some  kind 
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of  working  arrangement  exists  between  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  and  the 
Austro-Hunganan  Lloyd  and  the  Japanese 
steamers  running  to  Bombay  ? — It  dia  exist 
sometime  ago.  1  do  not  think  it  has  been  acted 
upon.  I  cannot  at  this  moment  ^ve  you  the 
details  of  it,  but  there  were  certain  working 
arrangements  originaUy  entered  into  by  them ; 
but  owing  to  some  £Eivouritism  shown  by  cotton 

Sinners  m  Japan  to  the  cotton  imported  in  the 
panose  steamers  I  think  the  arrangement  came 
entirely  to  all  end. 

Chairman. 

1575.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  thoroughly 
understand  your  point  of  view.  Perhaps  I  may 
read  what  you  wrote  to  me  last  night  from  the 
Keform  Club  as  one  of  the  views  you  took: 
"  In  my  opinion  the  system  of  subsidised  r^^ukt 
mail  passengers  and  trade  services  to  China  and 
Japan  matenaUv  assists  in  developing  the  trade 
and  commercial  prestige  of  the  coimtries  by 
which  the  subsidies  are  given,  and  it  also 
exercises  a  good  material  effect  in  securing 
excellent  continuous  employment  for  men  of 
the  Naval  Reserva"    That  is  your  opinion  ?— 

Yes. 

1576.  What  I  do  not  quite  understand  is, 
where  do  you  consider  that  our  mistake  was. 
Were  the  Germans  right  to  subsidise  when  they 
did  ? — Most  decidedly,  I  think. 

1577.  You  do  not  think  we  should  have  been 
right  to  subsidise  at  the  same  time  that  they 
did  ?  As  I  understood  you  just  now  you  said 
British  trade  did  not  materially  suffer  for  a 
long  time,  and  that  it  is  only  now  that  you  would 
recommend  the  subsidy  ? — It  is  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years  tliat  the  Britith  trade  has 
commenced  to  suffer  by  it.  So  long  as  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  carried  on  what  was 
practically  a  mail  service  without  a  subsidy— 
so  long  as  the  company  was  willing  to  naaintain 
that  service — I  consider  that  no  subsidy  was 
necessary.  But  the  time  has  now  come  when 
they  say :  "  We  will  no  longer  maintain  it,  we 
are  no  longer  able  to  mamtain  it  without  a 
subsidy."  Now  I  think,  that  in  view  of  that, 
the  Government  should  come  forward,  wid  in 
the  national  interests  should  cause  their  line  to 

be  resumed. 

1578.  Then  in  your  opinion  Great  Britain  has 
been  right  up  to  now  in  not  giving  a  subsidy  ?— 
Because  the  company  was  willing  to  continue 
its  service  without  one. 

1579.  Were  the  Germans  wrong  to  subsidise 
when  they  cQd  several  years  ago  ? — No,  because 
the  German  line  could  not  have  run  without  a 
subsidy,  and  could  not  run  at  the  present 
moment  without  a  subsidy.  The  Germans  were 
perfectly  willing  to  foster  their  service  in  its 
early  stages,  and  are  doing  so  by  subsidy.  But 
they  are  full  of  confidence  that  in  a  very  few 
years  their  steamers  will  have  secured  such  a 
control  over  the  whole  service  that  they  will 
become  self-supporting. 

Mr.  CvM. 

1580.  In  fact  the  German  subsidv  has  prac- 
tically knocked  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  out  ? 
—Yes,  that  and  the  fact  that  the  German  is  a 
much  more  efficient  service. 

1581.  Owing  to  their  large  subsidy  ?— It  could 

not 
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not  be  carried  on  without  the  assistance  of  the 
subsidy. 

Chairmcm, 

1582.  Do  I  understand  that  jou  always  choose 
a  German  steamer? — No,  (juite  the  contrary 
The  whole  30  years  of  my  life  in  Japan  I  have 
never  travelled,  until  the  last  occasion,  by  any 
steamer  except  a  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
steamer  where  one  was  available.  But  on  the 
present  occasion,  not  only  should  I  have  been 
obliged  to  j^o  to  Shanghai  in  the  first  instance  to 
find  a  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamer  to  come 
home  in,  but  the  Germans  gave  me  a  consider- 
ably cheaper  passage  for  mjrself  and  my  family. 

1583.  There  is  a  rebate  because  you  are  an 
official,  is  that  it  ? — I  had  two  reoates ;  once 
because  I  was  an  official,  and  the  other  because 
we  were  a  laige  party ;  and  the  rates  which  the 
Grerman  mail  charged  me  from  the  Nagasaki 
were  nearly  201.  less  than  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  asked  lor  from  Shanghai. 

1584.  That  is  for  the  party? — ^For  the  party. 
Yes. 

1585.  So  far  as  Japan  is  concerned  you  would 
not  have  recommended  a  subsidy  as  "an  excellent 
national  investment,"  to  use  the  words  I  think 
you  employed  just  now,  until  a  Foreign  Govern- 
ment subsidized  one  of  their  lines  to  Japan? — 
Until*  it  was  found  necessary  in  order  to  secure 
the  maintenance  of  an  Enghsh  line  to  Japan. 

1586.  Take  an  abstract  case,  where  no  line  of 
a  country  is  running  to  another  country,  and 
that  other  country  offers  good  promise  of  a 
market  in  the  future,  but  it  would  not  pay  to 
run  a  steamship  line  to  it,  would  you,  in  that 
case,  recommend  the  subsidy? — Certainly  I 
should.  I  will  give  a  case  which  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  it — the  Austrian  Lloyd  service.  The 
Austrians  had  until  a  year  ago  absolutely 'no 
trade  with  Japan.  The  whole  of  their  trade 
never  amounted  to  more  than  a  few  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  Now  they  are  exporting  sugar 
in  very  large  quantities  to  Japan  and  compete 
very  severely  with  our  own  sugar  refiners  in 
Hon^  Kong,  and  all  that  sugar  is  carried  by  the 
subsidised  Austrian  Lloyds  steamers,  direct  from 
Trieste  to  Kobe  and  Yokohama. 

1587.  Has  it  come  within  your  knowledge  that 
British  merchants  in  Japan  have  been  compelled 
to  place  orders  with  Grerman  or  foreign  manu- 
facturers to  secure  the  advantage  of  the  special 
tariflfs  of  which  you  spoke  ? — 1  should  not  like 
to  say  that  it  is  for  that  specific  reason.  The 
British  merchants  in  Japan  go  to  the  cheapest 
markets  naturally.  Of  course  considerations  of 
patriotism  do  not  enter  into  business ;  and  they 
will  go  to  that  place  where  they  find  they  get 
their  goods  cheapest 

Sir  ChxirUa  Cayzer. 

1588.  Can  you  tell  us  what  cargo  is  sent  from 
Bombay  to  Japan? — Raw  cotton  principally. 
Raw  cotton  is  now  the  largest  import  mto  Japan. 
In  1899  the  value  of  the  import  was,  I  tmnk, 
over  6,000,000Z.  sterling,  and  I  should  say  that 
two-thirds,  if  not  three-fourths,  of  that  came  from 
Bombay. 

Sir^.  Vincent 

1589.  Can  you  tell  us  at  all  what  the  amount 
of  the  German  subsidy  paid  to  the  North  German 
Lloyd  in  respect  of  Japan  is  ? — ^No,  I  cannot 

0.23. 


Sir  E.  Vinceni — continued. 

1590.  Or  the  subsidies  paid  by  other  coun- 
tries ? — No,  none  except  the  Japanese  subsidy. 

1591.  Your  general  view  is  not  to  pay  a  sub- 
sidy unless  you  are  obliged  to  pay  a  subsidy,  or 
see  the  service  of,  for  exainple,  tne  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  or  some  other  English  line  discon- 
tinued ? — Yes.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  is 
the  only  company,  I  think,  which  has  the  facili- 
ties for  carrying  on  the  service, 

1592.  That  really  gives  your  view  in  a  nut- 
shell ? — That  is  my  view, 

Colonel  Denny. 

1593.  I  think  you  said  that,  although  Great 
Britain's  trade  was  being  maintained,  pro  rata  it 
is  not  increasing? — It  is  not  increasing  pro 
rata. 

1594.  You  are  not  satisfied  with  maintaining  a 
trade ;  if  you  are  not  going  forward  you  are 
going  back? — We  have  gone  forward,  but  not 
gone  forward  at  the  same  rate  as  some  other 
countries ;  and  I  think  that  the  diflFerence  is  very 
likely  to  be  more  strongly  accentuated  in  the 
near  future. 

1595.  You  spoke  about  very  fine  steamers  be- 
longing to  certain  lines.  I  suppose  you  mean 
fine  steamers  of  their  type — that  is  to  say  fine 
steamers  of  the  cargo  type  ? — ^Yes,  the  highest 
type  of  cargo  boat. 

1596.  But  they  are  not  such  steamers  as  would 
attract  passengers  ? — ^No. 

1597.  That  is  to  say  they  carry,  to  keep  them 
outside  the  Board  of  Traae,  about  twelve  pas- 
sengers ? — Few  of  them  cany  so  many. 

1598.  And  business  men  only  go  by  them  as 
passengers  because  being  caught  in  a  place  they 
cannot  go  any  other  way  ? — It  is  only  from  port 
to  port.  No  business  man  would  think  of 
going  from  England  to  Japan  by  them. 

1599.  Those  are  not  quite  tramps  but  they  are 
something  of  that  nature  ? — I  look  upon  them  as 
of  a  much  higher  class  than  tramps. 

1600.  But  they  are  not  boats  that  run  to  a 
day  or  an  hour  ? — ^No,  nor  to  a  week. 

1601.  That  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  which  you 
wish  to  see  brought  in,  but  somethmg  like  the 
German  line  ? — ^I  want  to  see  a  first  class  pas- 
senger service  maintained  to  Japan — a  Mail 
Contract  service. 

1602.  You  remember  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  service  as  it  was  maintained  to  Japan 
before  ? — Yes. 

1603.  Is  that  the  kind  of  thing  you  would  like 
to  see  resuscitated  ? — Not  at  aU.  That  would 
not  answer  the  purpose. 

1604.  It  would  be  just  as  well  to  go  on  as  we 
are  as  to  have  a  line  like  that  ? — ^No.  Half  a  loaf 
is  better  than  no  bread. 

1605.  That  kind  of  line  would  not  possibly 
compete  with  the  German  line  ? — Certamly  not 
in  the  passenger  trafiSc  with  the  Straits,  China, 
and  Japan.  The  Germans  have  got  now  almost 
complete  control  of  the  passenger  trade  with 
Japtn.  I  think  it  will  be  a  very  short  time 
before  they  have  control  over  it  witn  China  and 
the  Straits,  unless  a  considerable  alteration  is 
made  in  the  steamers  by  which  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  service  is  carried  on. 

1606.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  have  a 
sabsidised  line  to  Shanghai  ? — ^Yes] 

1607.  But  that  is  not   good    enough  ? — No. 
N  2  RuBsengers 
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Colonel  Denny — continued. 

Passengers  going  to  China  or  the  Straits  have  to 
change  steamers  at  Colombo.  They  go  to 
Colombo  in  very  fine  steamers ;  they  are  carried 
on  from  that  in  obsolete,  inferior,  and  very 
indifferent  boats. 

1608.  On  page  31  of  Commercial,  No.  4, 1  see 
that  the  German  Government  gave  75,000Z.  more 
than  the  original  subsidy  for  merely  making  the 
thing  a  fortnightly  instead  of  a  monthly  line.  I 
suppose  a  very  great  deal  less  than  that  ought 
to  satisfy  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  to  put  on 
a  decent  line  to  Japan  ? — Of  course,  it  would 
have  to  be  a  matter  of  arrangement  with  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company.  For  the 
amount  I  have  mentioned  I  beheve  they  would 
extend  the  terminus  from  Shanghai  to  Yoko- 
hama, and  we  then  would  have  a  regular  mail 
service,  which  would  be  much  better'  than 
nothing.  But  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
Germans  they  ought  to  run  their  steamers  as 
the  French  and  German  steamers  do,  and  run 
boats  as  good  as  theirs,  or  nearly  as  good. 

1 609.  It  would  pay  ? — It  would  pay  with  the 
assistance  of  a  subsidy.  The  subsidy  would,  of 
course,  have  to  be  granted,  and  must  be  such 
an  amount  as  to  satisfy  the  company. 

Mr.  RedToond, 

1610.  Of  course,  I  take  it  that  you  are  not 
particular  as  to  the  subsidy  being  paid  always 
to  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  ? — In  o.  1  have 
a  great  sentiment  and  affection  for  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company ;  and  other  things  being 
equal,  my  own  wish  would  be  to  give  the 
preference  to  them.  But  I  do  not  think  there 
IS  any  other  company  capable  of  carrying  on 
the  servicss  except  fhe  Pensnsular  and  Oriental 
•Company.  I  thmk  you  are  dependent  entirely 
upon  them. 

1611.  Supposing  some  other  company  comes 
along  and  oners,  if  the  subsidy  is  sufficiently 
large,  to  undertake  to  do  it,  how  are  you  going 
to  decide  between  the  Peninsular  and  Onental 
and  any  other  companies  which  may  imdertake 
to  do  tnis  work  ? — ^1  think  what  you  are  putting 
is  a  most  unlikely  contingency. 

1612.  Why  ?— Because  there  is  no  other  com- 

Sany ;  and  they  would  have  to  build  a  special 
eet  of  steamers  for  the  purpose. 

1613.  There  is  the  "  Orient  "  Line  ?— The 
*' Orient"  have  only  sufficient  boats  for  their 
service  to  Australia. 

1614.  Suppose  a  considerable  subsidy  was 
guaranteed,  do  not  you  think  there  are  other 
fines  besides  the  Penmsular  and  Oriental  which 
might  think  it  worth  their  while  to  meet  that 
trade  ? — The  British  India  Steamship  Company, 
of  course,  might.  But  I  do  not  think  there  is 
the  least  probability  of  your  finding  any  com- 
pany who  would  do  it  as  cheaply  as  the  Peninsu- 
juu*  and  Oriental  would ;  because  the  Peninsular 
aad  Oriental  would  have  the  ships  and  all  the 
appliances,  agencies,  offices,  &c.,  already  in  exist- 
ence and  going  order  at  all  the  ports  of  China 
and  Japan. 

1615.  I  (juite  agree  that  perhaps  the  Peninsu- 
lar and  Oriental  would  be  in  the  oest  position  to 
take  up  a  service  of  that  kind,  but  do  not  you 
think  upon  the  general  principle  of  subsidising 
British  lines  considerable  difficulty  might  arise 
as  to  deciding  what  particular  line  is  to  receive 
the  subsidy  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  because  you 


Mr.  Bedmond — continued. 

would  always  give  the  subsidy  to  the  line  that 
tendered  at  the  lowest  rate,  and  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  tender  would 
always  be  lower  than  that  of  any  other  company. 

1616.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
British  trade  generally  to  subsidise  steamers  for 
services  which  would  not  pay  without  a  subsidy? 
— Most  decidedly,  and  of  all  parts  of  the  world, 
I  think  to  China  and  to  Japan  especially.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriontal 
services  &om  Japan  has  been  a  subject  of  very 
great  comment  by  the  Japanese. 

1617.  Have  you  ever  neard  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  people  express  any  opinion  as  to 
the  question  of  suDsidies  at  the  time  the  service 
was  withdrawn  ? — I  have  talked  with  the  agents 
of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  about  it. 

1618.  You  have  no  doubt  they  are  prepared 
to  resume  their  service  there  if  they  receive  a 
subsidy  ? — They  will  be  quite  prepared  if 
sufficient  inducement  is  offered  to  them. 

1619.  You  cannot  say  what  that  sufficient 
inducement  would  be  ? — I  mentioned  just  now 
the  sum  of  12,0002.  to  extend  the  terminus  of 
their  present  service  from  Shanghai  to 
Yokohama. 

1620.  But  you  do  not  think  that  the  success 
of  the  Germans  and  regard  to  Japan  and  other 
places  is  altogether  or  nearly  altogether  due  to 
the  subsidy  ? — Not  by  any  means,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  elements  contributmg  to  the  success. 

1621.  As  a  matter  of  &ct  in  some  respects  the 
Germans  manage  their  steamers  and  equip  them 
very  much  better  than  the  British  steamers  ?— 
As  1  said  a  few  minutes  ago  I  have  not  seen  any 
of  the  latest  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamers, 
and  I  believe  they  are  considerably  improved. 
But  I  have  seen  no  steamers  at  all  of  any  line 
that  can  approach  in  comfort  and  convenience 
the  German  steamer  on  which  I  came  home. 

1622.  Where  did  she  sail  from  ? — She  sailed 
originally  from  Yokohama. 

1623.  Have  you  heard  that  the  same  thing 
applies  with  regard  to  German  steamers  as  to 
Australia  ? — No. 

Mr.  Joyce, 

1624.  Is  there  a  lar^e  passenger  traffic  from 
the  west  coast  of  Amenca  to  Yokohama  ? — ^Veiy 
large.  The  passenger  traffic  in  the  summer  is 
very  large  indeed.  The  cargo  traffic  from  the 
west  coast  of  America  for  Japan,  and  not  for 
Japan  alone,  but  for  Asiatic  Russia  and  the 
northern  Chinese  ports,  and  indeed  for  all  the 
Chinese  ports,  is  so  large  that  in  the  last  couple 
of  years  the  tonnage  has  not  been  sufficient  for 
it,  and  there  have  frequently  been  large  accumu- 
lations of  cargo  at  the  Pacific  ports  waiting 
shipment. 

1625.  How  many  lines  of  steamers  run  from 
the  Pacific  ports  to  Yokohama  ? — They  all  come 
to  Yokohama,  that  is  the  first  port 

1626.  How  many  lines  are  there  ? — ^There  are 
three  lines  from  San  Francisco.  There  is  one 
line  from  Tacoma,  one  line  from  Portland,  and 
one  from  Vancouver ;  that  is  fix  lines  running 
regularly. 

1627.  What  kind  of  ships  are  they  ?— From 

San  Francisco  there  is  one  Japanese  company 

and  two  American  companies,  out  the  service 

of  one  American  company  is  carried  on  by 

chartered  English  ships. 

*  1628.  By 
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Mr.  Joyce — continued. 

1628.  By  White  Star  steamers  ?— White  Star 
steamers.  The  Portland  line  is  carried  on  by 
Enoflish  ships  running  in  connection  with  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway — chartered  by  them. 
The  Tacoma  line  is  carried  on  by  Japanese  ships, 
and  the  Vancouver  line  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
subsidised  steamers. 

1629.  So  that  practically  from  the  West  Coast 
of  America  to  Japan  British  steamers  have  a 
fair  share  of  the  trade  ? — A  very  fair  share. 

Mr.  Price. 

1630.  Up  to  the  time  when  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  ceased  to  run  steamers  to  Japan 
what  was  the  proportion  of  the  trade  that  they 
carried  as  compared  with  the  other  Britisn 
freight  lines.  Was  it  very  large  or  only  a  com- 
paratively small  proportion  ?  —  Comparatively 
small,  because  they  would  tranship;  also  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  rates  have  always  been 
somewhat  heavier  than  those  of  the  ordinary 
cargo  steamers.  This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to 
the  intermediate  steamers,  which  always  carry  full 
cargoes  at  ordinary  rates,  and  do  not  tranship. 

1631.  I  understood  the  reason  why  you  think 
that  the  cessation  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
has  been  so  damaging  to  this  country  as  regards 
the  business  done  witn  Japan  is  because  it  has 
lowered  the  prestige  ? — That  is  so  to  some  extent. 

1632.  When  people  are  buying  goods  in  Japan 
they  do  not  buy  goods  because  ol  anyboay  s 
prestige,  but  they  buy  ^oods  because  it  suits 
them  ? — They  buy  goods  in  the  cheapest  market. 

1633.  May  not  the  probable  reason  why 
German  goods  have  made  so  much  progress 
be  in  the  first  place  because  those  goods  are 
better  suited  perhaps  for  the  wants  of  the 
natives,  and  also  because  they  are  sold  more 
cheaply  ;  partly  because  there  is  the  subsidised 
service,  and  partly  because  of  the  low  through 
rates  from  the  place  where  the  goods  are  made 
in  Germany.  I)o  you  know  w^sit  the  through 
rates  are  from  (German  manufacturing  towns  to 
ports  in  Japan  ? — ^No,  but  I  can  find  out. 

1634.  As  I  understand  it,  supposing  Uie  Pen- 
insular and  Oriental  were  indiiced  to  resume 
their  running,  in  your  judgment  they  would  not 
be  very  likely  to  compete  very  seriously  with  the 
German  ships  unless  they  weire  in  a  position  to 
lower  the  freighis  very  considerably  below  what 
they  used  to  charge,  and  unless  they  shipped 
right  through  without  transhipping  at  Colom  do  ? 
In  other  words,  you  would  suggest  such  a  sub- 
sidy as  would  encourage  them  to  put  on  a 
thorough  service  of  reiEdly  modem  steamers 
carrying  a  very  large  amount  of  cargo — ^in  feict, 
the  class  of  vessel  that  you  came  over  in  the 
other  day  ? — ^Yes,  I  shoula. 

1635.  And  reallv  nothing  short  of  that  would 
be  of  any  practical  service  ? — I  think  something 
short  of  that  would  be  of  considerable  service, 
but  of  course  I  would  like  to  see  what  you  have 
just  described  done. 

1636.  Something  short  of  that  would  merely 
testore  what  you  may  call  the  mail  flag  ? — ^That 
Alone,  I  think,  would  be  a  great  national  service 
-*to  restore  the  mail  flag.  As  I  have  said  just 
i^ow,  it  has  been  a  subject  of  very  great  comment 
among  the  Japanese  of  all  elates  to  see  the 
iSngliah  mail  mJg  withdrawn  as  it  has  been. 


Sir  E.  Saaaoon. 

1637.  Do  you  consider  that  the  French  ships 
have  derived  the  same  advantage  from  the  su  o- 
ventions  that  they  have  been  receiving  from 
their  Government,  that  the  German  ships  hava 
I  am  speaking  of  Japan  ? — The  French  steamers 
I  think  would  not  have  been  running  at  all 
without  heavy  subsidies. 

1638.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  whether 

^ou  think  that  the  French  have  equally  benefited 
om  the  assistance  which  they  have  received 
from  their  Government  that  the  Germans  hava 
It  is  rather  a  corollary  to  what  I  am  coming  to 
as  regards  the  methods  adopted  by  British 
merchants  and  British  steamers  by  owners? — 
Do  you  mean  the  French  trade  to  Japan  ? 

1689.  Yes.  French  trade  and  French  ship- 
ping ? — French  shipping  in  the  East  is  practically 
confined  to  the  steamers  of  the  Messageries 
Maratimes.  1  do  not  recollect  seeing  on  an 
average  more  than  one  French  steamer  a  year 
in  Japan  except  the  subsidised  Messageries 
Maritimes  steamers. 

1640.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  what  the 
reasons  are  why  the  German  subsidy  has  taken 
such  a  long  time  to  have  its  effect  in  diminishing 
British  trade  in  Japan  ? — It  is  only  within  quite 
recent  years  that  the  Germans  have  brought 
their  line  to  its  present  state  of  efiiciency. 

1641.  Within  how  many  years  ? — Within  the 
last  one  or  two  years. 

1642.  Was  1898  the  first  year  of  the  subsidy 
to  ships  running  to  Japan  ? — No.  The  German 
service  has  been  running  to  Japan  for  over  ten 
years :  but  it  only  became  a  through  service — 
that  is  the  steamers  from  Antwerp  or  Hamburg 
have  only  run  direct  through  to  Japan,  since,  1 
think,  1899,  or  the  beginning  of  1900. 

Chairman. 

1643.  The  East  Asia  line  of  the  North  German 
Uoyd  was  first  subsidised,  in  1889, 85,000i.  5,000i. 
a  year  was  added  to  that  in  1893  for  certain 
additional  services.  In  1898  75,0002.  more  was 
added,  on  the  13th  April,  for  a  subsidy  for  a 
fortnightly  instead  of  a  monthly  line  between 
Germany  and  China  and  Japan  ? — ^Yes. 

Sir  Edward  Saaaoon, 

1644.  Even  the  earlier  subsidy  of  85,0002.  was 
a  very  considerable  subsidy  and  you  cannot  tell 
us  how  it  is  that  it  did  not  have  an  earlier  effect 
in  retarding  British  trade  ? — ^The  service  was  not 
an  efficient  one.  I  mean  it  was  efficient  so  £eu:  as 
it  went,  but  it  was  a  monthly  service  and  they 
were  steamers  with  nothing  particularly  striking 
about  them. 

1645.  Then  it  was  less  efficient  than  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  service  ? — I  would  not 
say  less  efficient.  It  was  certainly  not  more 
efficient 

1646.  Then  why  did  not  it  have  a  more  capid 
effect  upon  Britisn  trade.  Have  you  formed  any 
opinion  as  to  whether  Britisn  methods  of 
carrying  on  their  business  on  the  part  of  the 
merchants  and  shipowners  have  deteriorated 
since,  or  whether  German  methods  have 
improved? — ^I  do  not  auite  understand  what 
methods  you  refer  to.  I  tnink  British  merchants 
and    shipowners    are    as    competent    and   as 

energetic 
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Sir  EdvHird  Saaaoon — continued. 

energetic  now  as  they  ever  have  been  in  the 
past. 

1647.  Mr.  Price  has  just  been  suggesting  that 
our  merchants  probably  do  not  supply  the  exact 
wants  of  the  natives  in  Japan,  and  that 
consequently  they  may  be  driven  out  of  the 
trade  ? — It  is,  I  may  say,  a  subject  of  constant 
complaint  on  the  part  of  importers  in  Japan, 
that  our  own  peopte  in  England  do  not  consult 
their  wishes.  It  has  been  harped  on  over  and 
over  again  that  they  say :  "  What  we  wish  to  do 
is  to  sell  the  goods  we  make  to  the  Japanese 
and  not  to  make  the  goods  that  they  reqmre." 

1648.  That  would  naturally  react  upor  the 
interests  of  British  shipping — ^this  negleet  in 
consulting  the  taste  of  the  Japanese  ? — It  may 
be  so. 

1649.  Therefore  it  might  not  be  altogether 
owing  to  the  existence  of  the  subsidies  that  the 
British  shipping  and  the  British  trade  is  not  on 
the  increase  pari  passu  ? — ^No,  I  have  not  said 
it  has  been  altogetner  due  to  that.  I  have  said 
that  has  been  one  substantial  element  in  the 
consideration  of  the  Question. 

1650.  With  regard  to  competition  with  the 
sugar  refiners  in  Hong  Kong  you  say  that 
competition  is  owing  to  the  bounty  upon 
shipping  given  by  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Grovemment  ? — I  should  say  that  that  has 
materially  contributed  to  it. 

1651.  You  have  not  arrived  at  any  conception 
as  to  how  far  the  bounties  upon  the  export  of 
sugar  themselves  may  have  nad  their  effect  in 
augmenting  the  Austro-Hungarian  sugar  trade  ? 
— It  has  undoubtedly  had  some  effect.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  bounties  are  but  this  trade 
has  within  two  years  grown  to  very  lar^e 
proportions.  Sugar  is  the  second  import  m 
value  into  Japan. 

Mr.  Price 

1652.  It  comes  next  to  cotton  ? — Next  to  raw 
cotton.  For  a  long  time  the  Colony  of  Hong 
Kong  had  an  absolute  monopoly  of  it.  But 
both  Germany  and  Austria  have  now  become 
very  formidable  competitors. 

Sir  Edhva/rd  Saloon. 

1653.  What  about  Belgium? — If  any  sugar 
came  from  Belgium  it  is  so  small  as  not  to  be 
appreciated. 

Chavrman. 

1654.  You  consider  that  if  a  line  is  to  be 
sudsidised  it  must  be  a  first  class  line  of  steamers 
and  that  there  must  be  no  half  measures  about 
the  subsidy  ? — ^That  would  be  preferable. 

1655.  And  the  Government  would  decide 
what  company? — Yes;  the  companies  would 
tender  and  the  Government  would  decide. 

1656.  Under  the  present  system  British  trade 
is  seriously  affected  by  the  preferential  through 
rates  from  the  European  Continent  ? — I  will  say 
it  is  affected  by  it. 

1657.  And  you  think  under  the  present 
system  British  commercial  prestige  suffers  among 
the  Japanese  ? — I  have  constantly  heard  it  a 
subject  of  comment  among  Japanese  officials 
ana  merchants. 

1658.  I  will  now  take  you  to  a  different 
subject  If  subsidies  are  granted,  it  goes  without 


Chairman — continued. 

saying  that  there  ought  to  be  conditions  attached 
by  the  Government  ? — ^Certainly. 
'  1659.  You  have  mentioned  Japanese  subsidies! 
Are  there  any  conditions  as  regards  the  seamen 
being  Japanese? — ^Yes.  There  are  conditions, 
that  a  certain  nmnber  of  the  seamen  and  certain. 

nortion  of  the  complement  of  the  ship  must 
apanese. 

1660.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  to  extend 
such  a  condition  to  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company? — Most  desirable  in  the  Imperial 
interest. 

1661.  From  the  working  of  the  crews  of  foreign 
steamers,  where  seamen  of  their  nationality  have 
been  exclusively  employed,  you  are  of  opinion 
that  that  condition  ought  to  be  made  here  ? — 
Certainly.  For  another  reason  also — ^because  it 
is  most  undoubted  that  the  numbers  of  our  mer> 
chant  seamen  are  rapidly  and  seriously  declining,, 
and  I  think  that  to  discomrage  a  continuance  of 
that  decline  any  means  for  providing  good  and 
continuous  employment  for  them  ou^t  to  be 
very  eagerly  taken. 

1662.  Would  you  make  it  mainly  or  exclu- 
sively  naval  reserve  men  if  you  could  get  them  ? 
— Certainly,  but  even  if  the  men  so  employed 
were  not  actually  on  the  list  of  the  rfaval 
Reserve,  they  would  always  be  available  in  the 
time  of  national  emergency  as  feeders  for  the 
Navy  for  filling  up  vacancies  in  it.  The  men 
you  would  have  employed  in  such  a  service  as 
the  Peninsular  and  Onental  would  be  always 
men  of  the  highest  capacity  and  character, 
whether  Naval  Reserve  men  or  not  We  find 
that  to  be  the  case  now  in  all  the  r^fular  liners 
Those  cargo  liners  that  I  have  just  been  speaking 
of  that  run  regularly  to  the  East  employ  the 
same  men  tin^e  after  time  and  voyage  after 
voyage.  The  same  seamen  remain  tor  several 
years  in  the  company. 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 

1663.  Are  you  aware  that  mercantile  seamen 
on  board  a  man-o'-war,  to  be  of  any  use,  must 
be  thoroughly  trained  ? — Certainly. 

1664.  And  that  a  man  trained  m  a  merchant 
ship  would  be  of  no  more  use  on  board  a  man-o'- 
war  than  a  common  labourer  would  be  ? — ^Oh  he 
would  be  of  infinitely  more  use,  because  he  would 
be  proof  against  sea-sickness. 

1665.  But  except  that  lie  would  be  proof 
against  sea-sickness  he  would  be  no  more  use 
than  a  labourer  ? — I  cannot  agree  with  that  at 
all.  He  would  be  at  home  on  board  a  ship ;  he 
would  have  greater  adaptability;  he  woula  have 
greater  courage ;  he  would  have  greater  quick- 
ness ;  he  womd  have  greater  decision.  He  would 
be  much  more  capable  of  rapid  training,  and 
even  as  he  stepped  on  board  a  man-o'-war  there 
would  be  a  great  amount  of  service  that  could 
be  efficient^  discharged  by  a  man  from  the 
mercantile  marine. 

1666.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  preferable 
that  the  British  naval  seamen  should  be  trained 
in  sufficient  niunbers  without  depending  upon 
the  mercantile  navy  to  supply  them  ? — I  think 
that  would  be  almost  impossible  without  incur- 
ring such  an  immense  expenditure  as  could  not 
be  contemplated  at  alL  I  think  one  of  the 
greatest  national  requirements  at  the  present 
oay  is  die  creation  of^a  naval  reserve. 

1667.  I  am 
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Sir  Charles  Gayzer — continued. 

1667.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  naval  reserve. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  ordinary  mercantile  manne 
seamen  ? — I  should  preferablv  have  naval  reserve 
men  in  these  ships,  but  still,  even  though  the 
men  were  not  actually  naval  reserve  men,  they 
would  still  always  be  available. 

1668.  If  you  withdraw  these  seamen  from  the 
mail  steamers  and  other  lines,  in  the  time  of  war 
where- are  you  going  to  get  the  men  to  run  these 
Tessels? — if  the  occasion  arose  which  would 
necessitate  our  withdrawing  them,  I  fancy  the 
ships  would  not  run  at  all 

1669.  So  that  the  mails  and  other  steamers 
^ould  cease  running  for  want  of  men? — They 
would  be  laid  up  for  a  time.  I  am  speaking  of 
a  grave  national  emergency  when  our  fleet 
required  large  reinforcements. 

1670.  You  are  aware  that  the  work  on  board 
a  man-of-war  is  entirely  different  now  to  what  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Nelson  ? — I  am  thoroughly 
<5onversant  with  men-of-war,  and  have  repeatedly 
sailed  for  long  periods  on  board  men-of-war. 

1671.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  in  these 
Oerman  vessels  there  are  any  natives  of  China 
or  of  Japan  employed  ? — In  tne  Grerman  steamer 
that  I  came  over  in  the  other  day  I  think  the 
ship's  complement  was  over  200  persons,  and 
the  only  Chinese  on  board  were  two  washermen. 

Colonel  Denny. 

1672.  One  of  the  conditions  of  a  subsidy 
heing  that  the  crew  of  a  ship  should  be  of  the 
nationality  of  the  nation  paying  the  subsidy,  do 
Tou  think  there  is  any  similarity  between  the 
jBritish  nation  as  a  nation  and  any  other  nation 
in  the  world.  Do  you  know  that  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  cany  British  subjects  entirely  ? — 
Yes,  Lascars  are,  of  course,  British  subiccts ;  but 
what  I  suggest  is  that  the  crews  must  be  British 
l3om;  they  may  be  Australian  or  Canadian. 
The  Lascar  would  not  prove  an  efficient  fighting 
man  in  time  of  trouble. 

1673.  Is  it  purely  a  question  of  fighting  ? — 
Purely;  to  form  a  feeder  for  the  Navy  if 
occasion  requires  it. 

1674.  A  number  of  these  lines  which  you  re- 
ferred to,  such  as  the  Glen  Line,  carry  a  large 
number  of  Chinese  ? — Some  of  them  do ;  I  cannot 
recoUect  which.  The  Ocean  Steamship  Company 
is  the  largest,  and  I  think  they  are  manned  exclu- 
sively by  Europeans.  The  Cinina  Mutual,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection  at  this  time,  is  manned 
by  Chinese  sailors,  but  the  Ben  and  other 
lines  are  some  of  them  manned  by  Chinese  and 
some  by  Europeans. 


Mr.  Redmond, 

1675.  Sir  Charles  has  asked  you  some  ques- 
tions about  the  best  way  of  trainmg  men  for  the 
mercantile  marine,  and  we  have  heard  from 
evidence  that  has  been  given  here  that  the  sub- 
sidies carry  the  condition  that  a  certain  propor- 
tion, if  not  the  whole,  of  the  crew  shall  belong 
to  the  nationality  to  which  the  ship  belongs. 
Are  you  aware  of  that  ? — I  am  not  specificaUy 
aware  of  it,  but  I  believe  it  must  be  the  case, 
because  all  these  steamers  are  almost  exclu- 
sively manned  by  seamen  of  their  own  nation- 
ality. 

1676.  You  have  told  us  you  know  it  is  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  Japanese  steamers? — 
Tes,  it  is  with  regard  to  the  Japanese  steamers. 

1677.  Do  you  consider  that  British  ships  with 
subsidies  ought  to  be  manned  in  the  same  way 
by  Britishers,  Colonials,  or  Irishmen  ? — I  consider 
in  the  interests  of  the  nation  that  it  ought  to  be 
made  a  sine  qua  non.  Of  course,  you  would 
have  to  increase  your  subsidy  to  a  degree  suffi- 
cient to  induce  the  company  to  do  that.  At 
present  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  find  it  more 
economical  to  employ  Lascars,  and  of  course  if 
you  were  going  to  make  it  a  necessary  condition 
that  they  should  employ  British  seamen  instead 
of  those  Lascars,  you  would  have  to  compensate 
them  sufficiently  to  induce  them  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Joyce. 

1678.  Sir  Charles  Cayzer  suggested  that  there 
would  be  very  little  difference  between  a  sailor 
and  a  labourer  who  found  himself  on  a  man-o'- 
war.  As  a  matter  of  feu^t  these  subsidised  ships, 
which  are  bound  to  cany  Naval  Reserve  men, 
have  a  trained  body  of  men  ready  to  step  on 
board  a  man-o'-war  under  command  at  any 
time.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Naval  Beserve 
man  is  a  trained  man  ? — The  Naval  Reserve 
man  is  a  trained  man  decidecUy. 

1679.  And  any  man  who  would  go  on  board 
a  man-o'-war  would  have  plenty  of  sailor  work 
to  do  even  to-day  ? — Abundant 

16S3.  There  is  abundance  of  sailor  work  which 
would  require  a  trained  man  ? — Most  decidedly. 

Chairman, 

1681.  You  think  then  that  subsidies  would  be, 
to  use  your  words,  a  "  national  investment,"  and 
that  the  nationality  of  the  crews  of  ships  which 
enjoy  subsidies  should  be  mainly  or  wholly 
British  ? — I  am  strongly  of  that  opinion  from 
every  point  of  view. 


Mr.  Yaughan  E.  Eestell  Cornish,  called ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 

1682.  You  are  His  Majesty's  Vice-Consul  at 
Zanzibar  ? — I  am  Vice-Consul  at  that  place. 

1683.  At  various  times  during  your  service 
there,  which  I  think  has  extended  from  1892, 
you  have  acted  as  Consul,  and  on  one  occasion 
for  a  veryshort  time  as  Consul-General  ? — Yes. 

1684.  That  is  for  Zanzibar  and  East  Africa  ? — 
Zanzibar  alone. 

1685.  You  have  had  considerable  opportunities 
during  that  time  of  watching  the  progress  of 
British  trade  in  the  port  of  Zanzibar  ? — Yes. 


Chairman — contineed. 

1686.  Can  you  tell  us  the  relative  British  and 
foreign  tonnage  during  various  years,  either 
since  you  have  been  there,  or  as  far  back  as  you 
can  give  evidence  ? — I  have  the  figures  here  for 
the  years  1896,  97  and  93.  In  1896  the  total 
German  tonnage — that  is  to  say  the  total 
tonnage  of  German  ships  entering  the 
port  of  Zanzibar  amounted  to  88,483 ;  French 
49,967,  Norwegian  488,  American  3,540.  In 
1897  the  tonnage  of  ships  entering  the  port  was 
—German,    109,612,    British,    76,013,    French, 

52,373, 
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Chairman — continued. 

52,373,  Norwegian,  3,417,  American,  3,034.  In 
1898  the  total  German  tonnage  was  143,151, 
British,  91,269,  French,  46,467,  Norwerian,  2,368. 
The  figures  for  1899  are  published,  but  I  have 
not  got  them. 

1687.  According  to  those  figures,  the  British 
trade  does  not  appear  to  be  on  the  increase  ? — 
No,  but  taking  the  last  ten  years  there  is  an 
increase,  I  believe.  At  any  rate  the  whole  trade 
to  Zanzibar  during  the  last  ten  years  shows  an 
increase,  taking  foreign  trade  as  well. :,;  \rZ 

1688.  But  what  we  want  to  know  is,  whether 
British  trade  has  increased  at  all  proportionately 
with  foreign  trade  during  the  last  ten  years. 
You  have  no  other  figures  with  you  ? — No. 

1689.  Do  you  consider  the  British  trade  labours 
under  disadvantages  in  Zanzibar  ? — Yes.  It  la- 
bours under  the  disadvantage  of  not  having  a 
direct  line  of  ships  to  Zanzibar.  The  present 
English  service  to  Zanzibar  is  comnrised  of  the 
ships  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and 
the  British  India  companies,  connecting  with 
the  British  India  ships  at  Aden,  whereas  the 
German  and  French  have  both  lines  direct.  The 
French  does  the  transit  in  17  da^ys  from  Mar- 
seilles, which  is  a  very  great  deal  quicker  than 
can  be  done  by  the  English  lines.  The  British 
India  ships,  moreover,  which  run  from  Aden 
down  to  Zanzibar,  are  of  a  very  small  tonnage, 
ana,  indeed,  are  exceedingly  small  boats.  Pas- 
sengers, not  only  from  Zanzibar  itself,  but  from 
the  whole  of  the  East  African  coast  and  Uganda, 
prefer  to  travel  all  the  way  down  to  Zanzibar, 
which  is  south  of  Mombassa,  which  is  the  port 
from  which  British  India  ships  sail,  and  travel 
bv  foreign  ships  rather  than  take  passage  by  the 
English  ships. 

1690.  In  fact,  you  consider  that  the  British 
India  ships  are  not  at  all  fit  to  compete  with  the 
foreign  snips  ? — By  no  means. 

1691.  Is  Zanzibar  satisfied  with  its  postal 
service;  how  frequently  do  you  get  letters? — 
We  get  letters  every  fortnight  from  home. 

Mr.  Price. 

1692.  They  come  by  the  French  mail  ?— No, 
by  the  German  mail.  There  is  a  fortnightly 
service  to  Zanzibar,  but  I  should  say,  in  answer 
to  that  question,  that  the  service  is  not 
satisfactory. 

GhxiirTjfhan, 

1693.  Perhaps  I  might  read  an  answer  of  a 
Post  Office  witness  whom  we  had  before  us.  He 
stated:  "I  should  have  said  that  even  if  the 
foreign  companies  did  not  exist,  a  monthly 
service  to  Zanzibar  was  a  pretty  good  service." 
Ihat  is  not  your  opinion  ? — ^No,  1  do  not  agree. 

1694.  Is  your  opinion  founded  upon  the 
business  that  goes  on  at  Zanzibar  ? — It  is 
founded  on  the  correspondence  which  we  have 
at  the  British  Agency  and  Consulate-Genera) 
in  Zanzibar  with  tne  Foreign  Office  in  London. 

1695.  Do  your  official  dispatches  frequently 
go  by  foreign  ships  ?  —Yes,  m  the  case  of  any- 
thing confidential  we  prefer  the  English  ships. 

1696.  But  the  speed  is  slower  ?— The  speed  is 
slower  by  the  British  than  by  the  French ;  the 
German  line  is  also  slow. 


Chairman — continued. 

1697.  Travelling  by  the  foreign  lines  there  are 
special  rates  of  freight,  are  there  not  ?— I  cannot 
say,  I  do  not  know  what  the  rates  are. 

1698.  You  do  not  know  that  the  German 
rates  of  freight  are  any  cheaper  than  the 
British  ? — I  should  say  they  were,  but  I  haye  no 
personal  knowledge. 

1699.  Do  you  know  whether  German  passenger 
fares  are  any  cheaper  than  the  British.  When 
you  travel  home  do  you  pay  less  when  you  go 
by  Grerman  steamers? — 1  have  never  myself 
travelled  by  a  German  steamer.  I  believe  it  is 
cheaper  for  an  ordinary  passenger  to  go  by  the 
German  than  by  the  British  India  and  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  But  I  must  explain  that  officials 
of  the  English  Consular  Service  have  free  pas- 
sage between  Zanzibar  and  Aden. 

1700.  I  really  asked  because  I  wanted  to 
know  whether  it  was  a  general  opinion  in 
Zanzibar.  I  may  say  I  am  a  witness  myself  as 
regards  that  particular  point,  because  I  inquired 
into  the  fares  when  I  was  in  Zanzibar  and  found 
it  was  cheaper.  Is  that  generally  appreciated  in 
Zanzibar  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

1701.  The  number  of  knots  rim  by  the  British 
India  is  greatly  less ;  it  is  7^  knots  I  believe,  as 
against  now  much  ? — ^As  iu?ainst  13  in  the 
French  mail. 

1702.  What  in  your  opinion  are  the  prospects 
of  Zanzibar  and  East  African  trade  ? — I  think 
they  are  very  good.  I  think  the  outlook  at 
Zanzibar  is  very  good,  and  that  of  East  Africa 
also.  But,  of  course,  Zanzibar  is  more  especially 
within  my  knowledge. 

1703.  What  commodities  would  it  consist  of  ? 
— Cloves.  Piece  goods  constitute  also  an  im- 
portant item  in  the  trade  of  Zanzibar. 

1704.  Is  there  any  rubber  or  ivory?— Yes, 
there  is  both. 

1705.  If  that  trade  is  on  the  increase  should 
you  anticipate  that  it  would  mainly  fall  into  the 
nands  of  the  British,  or  into  the  hands  of  any 
other  nation  under  existing  circumstances?—! 
cannot  say  whether  the  greater  portion  of  the 
trade  would  go  into  the  hands  of  the  British  or 
into  the  hands  of  foreign  competitors. 

1706.  What  is  the  present  appearance  of 
matters  in  that  respect  ? — British  trade  is  being 
noticed  to  have  been  cut  out  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  German. 

1707.  To  what  do  you  attibute  that  ? — I  cannot 
say  of  my  own  personal  knowledge,  but  I  believe 
that  the  freights  by  the  German  line  are  cheaper 
than  by  the  British.  Also  the  German  merchant 
knows,  so  to  speak,  how  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
Zanzibar  marJcet,  which  is  a  very  cheap  one, 
better  than  the  British  manfacturer  does. 
The  German  merchant  apparently  takes  more 
trouble  to  find  out  what  is  most  required  in  the 
market,  and  he  sends  out  from  time  to  time 
illustrated  catalogues,  and  in  every  way  he  tries 
to  please  the  native  eye  in  the  way  in  which  the 
goods  are  advertised. 

1708.  To  your  knowledge  are  there  instances 
of  foreign  manufacturers  ousting  British  manu- 
facturers ;  has  that  come  under  your  notice  ?— 
No. 

1709.  Is  it  a  matter  into  which  you,  have  in- 
quired at  all  ?— •  From  time  to  time,  when  we  have 

gleaned 
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GhairTnan — continued. 

gleaned  information  for  the  compilation  of  the 
trade  reports,  both  myself  and  Mr.  Cave  and 
others  who  have  compiled  those  reports  have 
discovered  that  the  German  trade  has  a  tendency 
to  oust  the  British  trade, — that  for  the  reasons  1 
have  mentioned  Germany  has  become  a  very 
dangerous  competitor.  At  the  same  time  the 
English  trade  to  Zanzibar  does  not  seem  to  be 
on  the  decrease. 

Colonel  Denny, 

1710.  I  see  you  have  given  us  the  trade  for 
1896,  1897,  and  1898,  and  the  German  trade 
shows  an  absolute  increase  of  from  88,000  to 
143,000  tons,  in  other  words,  an  increase  of 
something  like  70  per  cent.  The  British  trade, 
on  the  other  hand,  shows  great  fluctuation.  In 
1896  it  was  98,000  tons ;  in  1897,  75,000  tons ; 
and  in  1898,  91,000  tons.  The  French,  I  think, 
we  may  disregard.  It  shows  a  falling  oK  Can 
you  teU  me  if  any  of  that  is  due  to  ships  spe- 
cially chartered  hy  the  Crown  Agents  of  the 
Colonies  carrying  Uganda  railway  material  at 
all  ?    Do  they  touch  Zanzibar  at  aft  ? — No. 

1711.  It  is  purely  general  trade  ? — ^Yes. 

1712.  You  spoke  about  the  British  India 
shiTO ;  they  carry  a  mail  ? — Yes. 

1713.  Once  a  month  ? — Every  four  weeks. 

1714.  And  tranship  at  Aden.  But  the  &ct  is, 
that  you  get  a  mail  by  the  German  line  as  well  ? 
— Tliiat  is  so. 

1715.  That  mail  is  an  English  mail  ? — Yes. 

1716.  So  that  it  must  be  sent  by  the  English 
Post  Office  imder  what  you  would  call  a  snip's 
Jetter  arrangement,  or  some  similar  arrangement 
of  the  Germans  ? 

1717.  You  know  the  amount  of  subsidy  paid 
to  the  British  India  Company  ? — I  do  not. 

1718.  I  think  we  had  it  in  evidence  from  Mr. 
Forman  that  it  was  9,000i.  a  year,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Forman  in  his  evidence  said  he  would  be 
very  sorry  to  defend  that  as  a  purely  postal 
arrangement.  That,  in  other  words,  he  did  not 
consider  the  mail  to  be  worth  the  money.  Is 
that  your  opinion  ? — ^I'or  the  mail  service  alone  I 
should  say  yes. 

1719.  You  get,  I  understand,  two  mails  in  a 
month  by  the  German  Une  and  one  mail  a 
month  by  the  British  ? — ^Yes. 

1720.  So  that  in  fact  two-thirds  of  the  mails 
go  by  German  subsidised  ships  ? — ^And  French 
also.    You  are  speaking  of  Post  Office  mails  ? 

1721.  Yes.  Post  Office  mails  absolutely.  The 
British  India  ships  are  only  paid  9,000Z.  a  year, 
which  is  the  subsidy  the  British  India  Company 
asked  for  a  7-knot  an  hour  service.  But  as  a 
niatter  of  fact  is  it  within  your  knowledge  that 
instead  of  giving  7  knots  these  vessels  give  more 
nearly  10  knots  on  the  service  ? — ^Yes.  I  should 
say  so. 

1722.  You  say  also  that  the  confidential 
documents  from  the  Consul  of  Zanzibar  for  the 
Foreign  Office  have  to  travel  occasionally  by 
Gei-man  liners?— If  they  are  confidential  they 
travel  by  British  India  liners. 

1723.  But  then  they  have  to  wait  for  a  month, 
possibly,  instead  of  going  away  in  a  fortnight  ? 
— It  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  anything  of  a 
confidential  nature  is  sent  by  foreign  ships. 

1724.  That  I  quite  believe ;   but  in  order  to 
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send  your  confidential  documents  by  a  British 
ship  you  require  to  wait  for  a  month? — 
Sometimes. 

1725.  It  just  depends  what  time  it  is  going  ? 
— Yes. 

1726.  Does  any  of  the  East  African  trade  at 
all  go  to  Uganda,  and  so  on  ? — Yes,  from  some  of 
the  East  African  ports  there  are  certain  goods 
carried. 

1727.  Such  as  the  ports — I  do  not  know 
whether,  they  are  in  East  Africa — Tanga, 
Pangani,  Saaaani,  Bagamayo  ? — ^Yes,  those  are 
German  ports.  When  you  asked  the  question, 
I  was  thinking  more  especially  of  British  East 
Africa. 

1728.  There  is  a  proportion  of  the  East  African 
trade  that  does  go  through  ? — Yes. 

1729.  We  may  say  the  British  East  Africa 
trade,^  a  manner,  swells  Zanzibar  returns  to  a 
certain  extent  ? — Yes. 

1730  Then  you  say  that  the  German  gain  is 
due  in  a  measure  to  the  Germans  being  smarter 
business  men  than  the  British  ? — ^Yes. 

1731.  That  is  to  say  more  apt? — They  are 
more  painstaking. 

1732.  They  take  more  trouble  in  finding  out 
what  the  native  wants  ? — Yes. 

1733.  If  the  native  wants  a  poor,  thin  cloth 
they  will  rive  it  to  him  ? — Yes. 

1734.  Whereas  the  British  trader  wiU  try  to 
persuade  him  that  a  better  cloth  would  suit  him 
better  ? — ^Yes. 

1735.  When  you  get  samples  of  what  the 
Germans  supply,  whetner  it  is  rubbish  or  whether 
it  is  not,  do  you  take  means  to  send  that  home 
and  press  upon  the  British  here  that  they  should 
supply  a  similar  article  ? — ^Yes. 

1736.  Do  you  find  that  they  receive  your 
samples  with  thanks  ? — Yes.  it  has  been  impres- 
sed upon  us  out  there  that  that  is  just  what 
should  be  done — that  samples  of  English  and 
German  manufactured  goods  should  be  sent  so 
that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  should  have  an 
opportunity    of  comparing  the    one    with  the 


other. 


1737.  Did  you  send  a  number  of  those  home 
to  the  museum  established  by  the  Colonial 
Ofiice  ? — No.  I  believe  it  is  still  the  practice  to 
send  them  to  the  Foreign  Oifflce. 

Colonel  Ropner. 

1738.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
freights  by  German  lines  are  cheaper  than  by 
British  lines  ? — That  is  my  opinion,  but  I  cannot 
speak  from  any  personal  knowledge,  that  is  my 
general  impression. 

1739.  You  are  not  aware  that  the  sea  freights 
are  the  same,  but  the  fact  is  that  for  the  interior 
of  Germany  there  are  cheaper  railway  freights ; 
perhaps  you  cannot  tell  whether  that  is  the 
reason  ? — No,  I  cannot  tell. 

1740.  You  say  that  British  commerce  suffers 
by  our  not  having  a  direct  line  to  2^anzibar  ? — 
Yes.     I  have  no  figures  to  quote  for  that. 

1741.  But  that  is  your  opmion  ? — ^Yes. 

1742.  Then  in  your  opinion  there  should  be  a 
subsidy  for  the  British  steamers  to  commence  a 
line  direct  to  Zanzibar  ? — That  is  very  decidedly 
my  opinion. 

1743.  To  save   transhipping  at  Aden? — Yes. 
O  EngUsh 
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English  trade  labours  under  enormous  disadvan- 
tages firom  the  state  it  is  in.  That  is  very 
obvious. 

1744.  Does  that  practically  account  for  the 
fact  of  British  trade-  remaining  practically  at 
a  standstill  and  German  trade  advancing  ra- 
pidly ? — I  do  not  quite  say  that.  I  do  not  say  it 
IS  remaining  quite  at  a  standstill  The  British 
trade  has  advanced  to  a  certain  extent  I  think. 

1745.  In  1896  the  tonnage  of  British  ships 
was  98,273;  in  1897  it  was  only  75,013— that  is 
considerably  less — and  it  rose  again  in  1898  to 
91,269  tons,  which  is  still  7,000  tons  less  than 
1896  ?— Yes. 

174G.  Then  it  is  putting  it  mildly  to  say  it  is 
standing  still ;  it  is  practically  retrograding  ? — 
It  was  in  those  years  certainly. 

1747.  Then  is  it  your  opinion  that  there 
should  be  a  subsidy ;  have  you  formed  afly  idea 
how  much  that  subsidy  should  be  ? — No,  but  I 
have  a  suggestion  to  make  on  that  point  that  as 
the  British  India  line  is  the  only  line  that  has 
ever  run  ships — at  any  rate  I  am  speaking  of 
the  last  12  or  15  years — direct  to  Zanzibar  via 
the  Canal,  and  they  ceased  in  1892,  they  might 
be  asked  as  to  what  they  would  consider  a 
subsidy  which  would  pay  any  British  Shippii^ 
Company  suflSciently  to  make  it  worth  uieir 
while  to  run  a  line  of  ships  to  Zanzibar  direct. 
I  understood  from  one  of  the  representatives  of 
Messrs.  Smith,  Mackenzie  and  Co.,  when  I  was 
at  Zanzibar  that  the  reason  they  discontinued 
their  direct  line  of  steamers  was  that  it  did  not 
pay  them. 

1748.  Can  you  tell  me  how  much  the  subsidy 
is  that  the  Germans  pay  their  line? — I  have 
seen  from  previous  Mmutes  that  it  is  45,000i. 

Cliainnan. 

1749.  67,600i?— It  is  67,000i.  now  I  believe 
— the  new  amount. 

Mr.  Norman. 

1750.  It  is  the  case,  is  it  not,  from  your 
figures  that  the  German  trade  has  increased 
proportionately  more  largely  than  the  British 
trade  of  late  at  Zanzibar? — It  may  be  so,  I 
should  have  to  refer  to  the  figures  to  ascertain 
that. 

1751.  I  think  the  figures  you  have  given  us 
show  that  clearly  ? — 1  sav  between  1897  and 
1898  the  tonnage  of  British  ships  entering  the 

S>rt  increased  by  about  20,000  tons  and  that  of 
erman  ships  to  the  extent  of  43,000  tons. 

1752.  That  is  to  say  the  (Jerman  trade  has 

increased    proportionately    more    rapidly  ? ^As 

regards  those  years,  yes. 

1753.  Is  that  in  your  opinion  due  to  a  lai^e 
extent  to  the  system  of  subsidies  which  are 
given  to  the  German  ships  ?— I  cannot  say  that 
IS  the  case.  What  has  come  under  my  observa- 
tion and  that  of  others  in  Zanzibar,  is  that  the 
Grerman  cl)mpetitor  cuts  out  the  English  in 
trade,  owing  to  their  being,  to  put  it  shortly, 
better  business  men.  I  mean  to  say  they  adapt 
then^elves  better  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Zanzibar  market. 

1754.  You  explain  to  the  Committee  that  this 
German  increase  is  due  in  part  to  the  better 
adaptability  of  the  German  trader;  but  would 
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you  or  would  you  not  attribute  the  German 
success  also  in  considerable  part  to  the  German 
system  of  subsidising  their  shipping  ? — ^Tes,  I 
should  be  inclined  to,  certainly. 

1755.  It  is  the  fiEtct,  is  it  not,  that  the  American 
trade  with  Zanzibar  has  increased  lately  a  great 
deal  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that.  The  tonnage 
of  the  ships  entering  the  port  remains  vei}' 
much  the  same. 

1756.  But,  apart  from  the  tonnage,  you  have 
told  us  that  the  American  ships  were  only  sailing 
vessels  ? — Yes,  they  carry  petroleum. 

1757.  My  question  would  not  refer  very  much 
to  that,  but  T!e  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  the 
American  trade  with  Zanzibar  has  increased  to  a 
great  extent  in  piece  goods  ? — ^Yes 

1758.  In  what  ships  is  that  American  trade 
carried  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  that.  It  does  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  my  work. 

1759.  You  could  not  tell  the  Committee 
whether  the  American  merchants  take  advantage 
of  the  cheaper  German  freights  ? — ^No,  I  do  not 
know  that.  I  should  thmk  very  probably 
they  do. 

Mr.  Redmond. 

1760.  I  think  I  imderstood  you  to  say  that 
the  increase  in  the  Grerman  trade  to  this  region 
was  largely  if  not  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Grermans  understand  the  kind  of  things  that  are 
wanted  there  really  better  than  the  British  do  ? 
—Yea 

1761.  Would  not  you  say  that  the  increase  in 
the  Grerman  trade  was  caused  quite  as  much  by 
that  as  by  any  subsidy  ? — Yes,  I  should. 

1762.  rerhaps  I  could  put  the  question  in 
another  way,  and  it  is  this :  Suppose  a  British 
line  got  a  subsidy  and  the  British  merchants 
and  exporters  continued  in  their  present  way  of 
doing  business,  do  you  think  the  German  trade 
would  still  increase  ? — I  really  cannot  say  as  to 
that 

1763.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  in- 
crease which  is  noticed  is  due  to  the  fact  really 
that  the  Grermans  have  a  better  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  market  ? — Yes. 

1764.  And  that  they  send  out  more  suitable 
goods  ? — Yes. 

1765.  And  that  that  is  the  reason  really  rather 
than  the  subsidies  ? — I  did  not  compare  one 
cause  with  the  other.  It  is  very  difficult  to  do 
that. 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 

1766.  Were  the  British  merchants   not  the 

gioneers  of  the  trade  with  Zanzibar? — Yes,  I 
elieve  they  were. 

1767.  And  there  are  several  British  houses 
represented  in  Zanzibar.  I  think  you  mentioned 
one,  Smith,  Mackenzie  and  Company  ?— Yes, 
Smith,  Mackenzie,  Boustead,  Ridley,'  Ciharles- 
worth  Pilling  &  Co. 

1768.  Are  there  any  others  ? — Yes,  there  are 
three  others — Messrs.  W.  S.  Wright  and  Com- 
pany, Messrs.  J.  B.  White  and  Company,  and  a 
representative  of  Ewart,  Thompson  and  Com- 
pany. 

1769.  Are  those  firms  not  actively  canvassing 
for  the  trade  at  Zanzibar  ? — ^There  is  nothing 
Uke  the  activity  shown  that  is  shown  by  the 
German  houses. 

1770.  Hew 
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Sir  Charles  Cayzer — continued. 

1770.  How  many  German  houses  are  there? — 
There  are  Messrs.  Hansing  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Oswald 
&  Co.,  Grerman  East  Africa  line  and  the  Deutsche 
Ost- Africa  Gresellschaffc  (German  .  East  Africa 
Company). 

1771.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Committee  then 
that  the  representatives  of  those  German  houses 
are  more  active  and  better  able  to  get  trade  than 
the  representatives  of  the  British  houses  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Nussey, 

1772.  Are  the  years  1896,  1897,  and  1898 
normal  years,  so  that  the  figures  you  gave  for 
those  years  are  typical  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

1773.  When  you  talk  of  any  possible  sub- 
sidy to  the  British  India  steamers  would  you 
consider  that  unless  they  were  very  much 
improved  from  what  they  are  at  present  they 
would  be  fit  to  compete  with  the  German 
steamers? — No,  certainly  not  fit  to  compete 
with  the  German. 

1774.  Has  it  ever  come  to  your  knowledge 
that  there  has  been  any  agreement  between 
British  and  German  companies  that  they 
should  not  call  at  certain  ports  ? — I  believe  that 
there  is  some  arrangement  about  ports  south  of 
Zanzibar  that  the  German  line  shall  not  run 
beyond  a  certain  port,  but  I  cannot  speak  exactly 
about  that.  I  believe,  however,  there  is  some 
such  arrangement 

1775.  That  the  British  are  not  to  call  at 
certain  ports  ? — ^Yes.  And  that  the  Germans 
are  not  to  caL  at  certain  ports — ^that  they  have 
arranged  between  themselves. 

1776.  Is  tJiere  any  agreement  that  the  British 
are  not  to  call  at  certain  ports  north  of  Zanzibar 
in  British  territory,  for  instance? — ^I  do  not 
know. 

1777.  Can  you  give  us  any  personal  impres- 
sions of  your  own  as  a  representative  of  Zanzibar 
which  bear  upon  this  enquiry  ? — ^Do  you  mean 
as  regards  greater  facihties  of  passage  ? 

1778.  Or  as  regards  the  general  effect  of  the 
increase  or  predominance  of  the  German  flag 
and  trade  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  the  number  of 
German  ships  and  their  size  produce  an  effect  on 


Chairman — continued. 

the  minds  of  the  Indians  and  the  natives  to  the 
enhancing  of  German  prestige  among  them.  I 
should  thmk  that  the  Grerman  prestige  rises  from 
that.  Almost  every  day  German  ships  come 
into  the  port  of  Zanzibar,  whereas  there  are  only 
the  four-weekly  British  India  ships  which  come 
in,  and  a  line  which  has  been  started  to  Rangoon, 
and  a  line  to  Seychelles  and  British  India. 
Those  are  the  only  British  ships  that  come  to 
the  port,  except  occasionally  cargo  vessels  which 
may  come  twice  a  year.  Besides  that  there  are 
some  ships  of  increased  tonnage  which  have 
lately  been  built  for  the  East  Africa  service, 
the  ships  "  Koenig  "  and  "  Herzog  '*  and  "  Kron- 
Prinz." 

1779.  There  are  two  larger  ones  than  that  ? — 
Again  under  the  new  subsidv  there  are  I  believe 
several  large  ships  which  will  still  further  take 
the  notice  of  Indians  and  natives. 

1780.  Therefore,  in  your  opinion  in  our  own 
Protectorate,  British  commerce  and  British 
prestige  are  suffering  severely  by  foreign  sub- 
sidised competition? — I  cannot  quite  say  how 
far  British  prestige  is  directly  affected. 

1781.  I  tnought  that  was  the  effect  of  your 
last  answer  ? — No.  I  say  the  German  prestige 
has  increased. 

1782.  German  prestige  is  increasing  and 
British  prestige  is  stationary  ? — It  is  conceivable 
that  British  prestige  is  affected,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  it  is  directly  affected  or  to  what  extent. 

Mr.  Nuaaey, 

1783.  Do  you  think  if  we  adopt  subsidies  it 
would  alter  the  state  of  things  ? — Yes.  I  think  it 
would. 

1784.  Even  if  the  English  merchants  still  do 
their  business  in  Zanzibar  on  the  same  lines  you 
think  the  subsidies  would  make  a  difference  ? — 
Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

Colonel  Denny, 

1785.  I  suppose  really  what  you  mean  is  that 
it  is  a  direct  discouragement  to  British  trade  to 
have  no  direct  line;  that  at  least  it  offers  no 
encouragement  to  merchants  to  do  their  best 
and  work  hard  ? — It  is  certainly  no  encourage- 
ment to  merchants  to  do  their  best,  as  you  say. 
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Me.  EVELYN  CECIL,  in  the  Chaib. 


Mr.  Abthub  Nobhan  Hill,  called ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1786.  Abe  you  the  Secretary  of  the  Liverpool 
Steamship  Owners'  Association? — Tes. 

1787.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  objects  of  the 
Association  are? — ^They  are  to  represent  the 
Liverpool  steamship  owners  on  all  general  public 
questions  affecting  their  trade.  The  Association 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fixing  of  freights  or 
wages,  those  questions  being  left  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  individual  members. 

1788.  The  Association  has  been  formed  some 
time? — ^It  was  formed  in  1858. 

1789-  What  is  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  now 
owned  by  the  members  of  the  Association? — 
2,542,07  9gross. 

1790.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  total 
registered  British  steamship  tonnage? — That  is 
just  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  totel  registered 
jjritish  steam  tonnage. 

1791.  It  might  be  interesting  to  the  Committee 
to  have  any  particulars  about  the  class  of  vessels 
owned  by  members  of  the  Association? — ^The 
Association  numbers  amongst  its  members  all 
the  big  mail,  passenger,  and  cargo  liners  trading 
out  of  Liverpool,  and  the  tonnage  represents  26 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  British  steam- 
ships of  the  speed  of  12  knots  and  upwards ;  29 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  British  steam- 
ships of  3,000  tons  and  upwards ;  and  50  per  cent, 
of  tne  total  number  of  British  steamships  of  5,000 
tons  and  upwards. 

1792.  What  are  the  trades  in  which  those 
vessels  are  mainly  employed  ? — ^In  almost  all  the 
steamship  trades  of  the  countrv.  The  members 
are  very  largely  interested  in  the  North  Atlantic 
trade,  the  Indian  trade,  the  trade  with  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  and  South  Africa,  the  South 
American  trade,  the  Mediterranean  and  Black 
Sea  trade,  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  trade, 
and  the  West  Indian  trade.  In  addition,  we 
have  a  number  of  vessels  that  are  engaged  in 
the  general  carrying  trade,  tramps  as  they  are 
generally  called,  and  we  have  a  number  of  vessels 
engaged  in  the  British  coasting  trade  from  Liver- 

|K)0l. 

1793.  Are  they  tramps  also  ? — ^No;  the  coasters 
from  Liverpool  in  the  Association  are  the  regular 
coasting  lines. 


Chairman — continued. 

1794.  You  are  the  representative  of  the  Asso- 
ciation here,  I  understand  ? — ^Yes. 

1795.  Hbs  the  Association  considered  at  all  the 
subjects  which  are  before  this  Committee  for  in- 
auiry? — ^Yes,  it  has  given  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sideration to  the  subjects,  and  when  your  Com- 
mittee was  formed  the  Association  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  go  very  carefully  into  the 
whole  question. 

1796.  That  committee  consisted  of  various 
members  well  known  to  shipowners,  I  presume? 
—Yes. 

1797.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  some  of 
the  committee? — ^Mr.  Edmund  Johnson,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Association,  acted  as  chairman, 
of  the  committee.  He  is  one  of  the  managers  of 
the  Johnson  lines,  whose  vessels  are  engaged  in 
trade  between  Baltimore  and  Liverpool,  Antwerp 
and  the  Levant,  and  London  and  Boston.  The 
yice-Chairman  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Edwin 
Beasley,  is  one  of  the  managers  of  the  British 
Steamship  Owners'  Company,  whose  vessels  are 
engaged  in  the  general  carrying  trade — no  par- 
ticular line.  The  other  members  are  Mr.  James 
H.  Ismay,  one  of  the  managers  of  the  White  Star 
Line,  whose  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  trade  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  New  York,  Liverpool  and 
South  African  and  Australian  ports,  London  and 
New  Zealand  ports,  and  San  Francisco  and  Japan 
and  China.  Another  member  of  the  committee 
is  Mr.  Alfred  L.  Jones,  of  Elder,  Dempster,  and 
Company.  Their  vessels  trade  in  very  many 
parts  of  the  world — West  Coast  of  Africa,  and 
Liverpool,  Hamburg,  and  Rotterdam.  Another 
member  was  Mr.  Moorhouse,  who  is  the  General 
Manager  of  the  Cunard  Steamship  Company, 
who,  besides  the  Atlantic  trade,  has  the  Mediter- 
ranean trade. 

1798.  I  think  that  gives  us  a  sufficient  idea  of 
the  composition  of  your  committee.  Your  lines 
are  in  competition  with  subsidised  lines,  I  snp- 
T>ose  ? — ^Yes,  almost  all  of  them  are  in  direct  or 
indirect  competition. 

1799.  Are  you  able  to  f^ive  us  any  ^nersl 
figures  as  to  the  value  of  the  subsidies  ^X^wea  to 
the  competing  lines? — ^Yes.  The  Association 
wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  some  figures  given 
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in  the  Beport  of  His  Majesty's  representative 
abroad  respecting  bounties,  with,  a  view  of  show- 
ing what  Uiose  subsidies  really  amount  to.  The 
£gures  given  in  the  Bioport  show  the  subsidies 
paid  by  the  different  countries. 

180U.  That  is  Commercial  4,  1901,  is  it  notP 
-^Tes.  The  Beport  does  not  show  in  all  cases 
the  value  of  the  loreign  ships  earning  those  sub- 
.sidies.  But  we  can  give  you  the  ligurea  with 
reference  to  Austro-Hungary,  France,  and 
Oermany. 

1801.  Will  you  please  do  soP — ^The  figures 
with  reference  to  Austria  you  will  find  on  pages 
4i,  by  6  of  the  Bepoi-t.  The  total  subsidy  is  stated 
to  be  318,988/.  That  is  on  page  4.  The  total 
tonnage  of  the  Austrian  Mercantile  Marine  is 
stated  to  be  196,909  tons.  Th£'.t  is  on  page  5. 
And  the  value  of  that  tonnage  is  stated  on  page 
6  to  be  4,300,000Z.  From  those  figures  you  will 
see  that  Austria  pays  a  bounty  equal  to  7^  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  total  value  of  its  mer- 
cantile marine.  You  will  notice  also  that  the 
value  works  out  at  22Z.  per  ton  on  the  tonnage, 
which  certainly  appears  to  the  members  of  my 
Association  to  be  very  considerably  above  their 
probable  value.  Taking  the  value  as  stated  the 
subsidy  equals  7^  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
value  of  the  ships  earning  it. 

1802.  Then  as  to  Hungary?— Tou  will  find 
those  figures  on  page  8.  The  total  subsidy  is 
80,775Z.  and  the  totfid  tonnage  is  given  as  40,223 
tons. 

1803.  Which  page  is  that  P— That  is  also  on 
page  8  at  the  bottom.  There  is  nowhere  stated 
in  the  Report  the  estimated  value  of  that  tonnage, 
but  if  you  take  it  at  the  very  high  figure  that  is 
^iven  with  regard  to  the  Austrian  tonnage,  22Z. 
a  ton,  you  woidd  get  a  value  of  884,000?.,  and  the 
subsidy  would  equal  9  per  cent,  on  that. 

1804.  Then,  perhaps,  you  could  tell  us  as  to 
France  P — The  total  tonnage  and  mileage  boun- 
ties comes  to  1,519,27U.  That  is  on  page  18.  I 
have  only  included  the  bounty  for  naviga- 
tion, 452,000Z.,  and  subventions  for  postal  ser- 
vices, 1,067,271Z.  Those  two  figures  give  you  a 
total  of  1,519,271?.  The  French  tonnage  is  given 
you  on  page  22,  and  it  is  stated  to  be:  steam 
507,120  tons,  and  sail  460,635  tons.  The  value 
IS  not  stated  in  the  Report ;  but  we  thought  that 
if  we  estimated  it  at  Ibl.  a  ton  for  steam,  and  the 
sail  at  lOZ.  a  ton,  it  would  be  a  very  full  estimate 
indeed.  On  the  basis  of  that  estimate  the  value 
of  the  tonnage  would  be,  in  round  figures, 
12,000,0O0Z.,  and  the  bounties  paid  would  repre- 
sent 12|-  per  cent,  on  such  value. 

1805.  TKen  Germany  P— Tou  will  find  the 
figures  on  page  31.  Germany  does  not,  as  we 
understand  it,  pay  any  general  bounty.  But  the 
principal  subsidy  is  paid  to  the  North  German 
Lloyd,  and  it  is  stated  to  be  280,000Z.  That  is 
made  up  of  three  figures,  two  under  the  head  of 
East  Asia  Line,  and  one  figure  under  the  head 
of  Australia  Line.  The  East  Asia  Line  figures 
give  you  a  total  of  165,000?.,  and  with  the 
115,060Z.  for  the  Australian  Line,  give  you  a 
total  of  280,0007.  I  have  got  a  copy  of  the  last 
l)alance  sheet  of  the  North  German  Lloyd,  and 
their  total  capital  is  iW,000,000— it  is  80,000,000 
markp.  So  that  the  subsidy  represents  7  per  cent. 
<Tn  the  total  capital.     I  would  like  to  point  out 
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that  the  dividend  paid  by  the  North  German 
Lloyd  last  year  was  6\  per  cent.,  and  the  dividend 
in  the  year  before  was  1\  per  cent.  When  they 
paid  8J  per  cent.,  you  will  see  from  their  report, 
they  treated  it  as  a  matter  of  great  congratulation 
to  their  shareholders.  But  the  figures,  as  you 
see,  would  seem  to  show  that  out  of  the  8^  per 
cent,  they  pay  their  shareholders  they  receive  7 
per  cent,  fi-om  the  Government.  Therefore,  they 
have  worked  the  line  to  pav  expenses,  and  return 
1\  per  cent  to  their  shareholders. 

1806.  What  do  you  deduce  from  all  those 
figures  ? — ^We  wanted  to  show  you  that  the  ship- 
owners of  the  countries  that  grant  subsidies  can 
earn  very  substantial  dividends  on  the  capital 
they  have  invested  in  their  fleets  out  of  the  sub- 
sidies alone,  so  that  if  they  can  run  their  ships  to 
pay  the  actual  working  expenses,  they  can  dis- 
tribute substantial  dividends. 

1807.  Can  you  compare  this  at  all  with  the 
leading  Britisn  ship  companies  P — ^Tes. 

1808.  Can  you  give  us  the  tonnage  of  the  P.  and 
0.,  for  instance  P — Tes,  I  can  give  you  them 
separately.  There  are  published  annual  sum- 
maries showing  the  positions  of  the  British  steam- 
ship companies  that  are  registered  under  the 
Limited  Liability  Acts,  and  which  publish  their 
balance-sheets,  and  I  have  taken  out  the  figures 
relating  to  all  the  companies  whose  accounts  are 
so  published. 

1809.  How  many  are  there  of  themP — ^There 
are  24  companies.  Those  24  companies  have 
share  and  debenture  capital,  and  reserve  funds 
amounting  to  20,725,0007.  They  have  eot  a  ton- 
nage of  2,007,000,  and  the  average  diviaend  paid 
for  the  last  five  years  is  4  8-10  per  cent. 

1810.  What  is  the  value  per  ton  P — ^It  works  out 
at  lOZ.  per -ton,  if  you  divide  the  total  of  the 
share  and  debenture  capital  and  reserve  funds 
by  the  total  tonnage. 

1811.  Will  you  give  us  the  figures  of  one  or 
two  of  the  leading  companies  P — ^Ilhe  Cunard 
Company,  with  a  capital  oi  1,600,000Z.  in  the  five 
years,  has  paid  an  average  dividend  of  2  3-5  per 
cent.  The  P.  and  0.,  wit£  a  capital  of  2,320,000?., 
has  paid  9ai  average  dividend  on  its  deferred  of 
11  3-5  per  cent.  But  I  think  the  only  way  is 
to  look  at  them  as  a  whole,  for  the  variations 
between  them  are  so  marked.  Those  whu^h  I 
have  given  you  represent  extremes.  [Table  was 
handed  in.     See  Appendix.) 

1812.  Very  naturally,  Bniish  shipowners  like 
to  pay  dividends  P — Tes,  we  do  not  get  capital  to 
invest  in  shipping  if  we  cannot. 

1813.  If  mere  was  an  immediate  prospect  of  a 
trade  to  a  new  market,  which  did  not  pay,  I  sup- 
pose the  British  shipowners  woidd  not  institute 
a  line  of  steamers  on  the  possibility  of  greatly 
developing  national  trade  there,  and  maintaining 
a  footing,  which  might  prove  to  be  a  national 
trade  investment? — ^The  future  would  have  to 
look  very  rosy  indeed  to  get  them  to  venture 
on  it. 

1814.  A  thing  which  might  in  the  long  run  bo 
desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  policy 
and  national  trade  interests  would  not  in  the  first 
instance  commend  itself  to  British  shpiowners  if 
the  service  did  not  pay? — ^No.  Tou  must  remem- 
ber that  the  sea  is  free ;  and  if  some  shipowner 
established  a  trade,  and  the  place  to  which  he 
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was  trading  prospered,  then  all  his  competitors, 
when  the  trade  was  established,  woidd  then  come 
into  it.  There  is  no  monopoly  which  the  first 
man  can  get ;  he  must  run  the  risk. 

1815.  Clearly  it  comes  back  to  what  I  started 
with,  that  the  British  shipowners  point  of  view  is 
whether  there  is  a  good  dividend  payable  or  not? 
— ^Yes.  He  is  only  a  trader.  Like  every  other 
trader  in  the  country  he  must  pay  his  way,  and 
he  must  make  a  proper  return  on  his  capital,  or 
he  could  not  get  li 

f  Mr.  Norman. 

1816.  In  the  case  of  the  very  striking  figures 
you  have  given  us  from  the  North  German  Lloyd, 
it  comes  to  this  in  the  end,  does  it  not,  that  their 
subsidy  from  the  Government  just  about  equals 
their  profits  ? — ^Tes,  or  rather  the  dividends  that 
they  distribute  among  their  shareholders. 

1817.  Those  are  what  I  call  profits?— Yes. 

1818.  There  is  a  dijBference  of  1^  per  cent. ; 
but  roughly  speaking,  the  dividend  which  they 
are  able  to  distribute,  which  I  call  their  profits, 
is  practically  the  sum  given  them  by  the  (Jermih 
Government  ? — ^That  is  so,  undoubtedly. 

Colonel  Ropner, 

1819.  I  understood  you  to  say,  and  of  course 
it  is  a  fact,  that  as  far  as  France  is  concerned 
there  is  a  general  bounty  on  shipping? — ^Yes. 

1820.  That  is  to  say  the  bounty  is  distributed 
not  only  to  liners  but  also  to  outside  shipowners  ? 
— Yes. 

1821.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  as  to  the  extent 
of  that.  How  much  for  liners  and  how  much  for 
others? — There  are  some  figures  given  in  the 
Report,  and  I  have  some  figures,  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  give  you  the  value  of  the  tonnage  of  a 
particular  line,  and  to  say  what  return  the 
bounties  given  to  that  particular  line  give  to  the 
ships  employed  in  it.  For  instance  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  find  out  the  value  of  the  French 
boats  trading  to  the  Brazils,  and  therefore  you 
cannot  give  percentage  figures. 

1822.  Take  France,  for  example ;  a  bounty  is 
given  for  miles  sailed  ? — ^Yes. 

1823.  And  that  is  given  both  to  sailing  vessels 
and  to  liners? — ^Yes. 

1824.  Consequently  we  are  not  only  dealing 
with  the  competition  between  the  liners  of  this 
country  and  liners  of  foreign  countries,  but  also 
with  the  competition  of  sailing  vessels? — Cer- 
tainly. 

1825.  And  ordinary  tramp  steamers  ? — ^Yes. 

1826.  I  take  it  from  you  that  you  are  as  much 
interested  in  bounties  given  to  vessels  outside  the 
lines  as  vou  are  in  vessels  forming  lines  in  that 
country  ? — TTndoubtedly.  There  are  a  consider- 
able number  of  members  of  the  Association  who 
have  vessels  engaged  in  general  trade— not  lines 
at  all ;  and  they  are  very  much  affected  by  the 
French  bounties,  and  they  are  very  much  affected 
by  the  special  tax  which  the  French  Government 
put  on  all  raw  material  imported  into  France 
from  a  foreign  country  through  another  foreign 
country.  For  instance,  cotton  coming  from  New 
York  to  Havre  which  comes  vid  Liverpool  pays 
a  very  heavy  extra  duty  compared  with  cotton 
going  direct  from  New  York  to  Havre. 


Colonel  Roper — continued. 

1827.  That  is  swrtaxe  d' entrepot  ? — ^Yes.  Thai 
is  a  very  serious  tax  which  affects  all  the  general 
carrying  trade  of  the  country,  quite  apart  from, 
the  lines. 

1828.  That  is  in  addition  to  bounties  which  are 
given  to  the  ships  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  William  Redmond. 

1829.  How  many  companies  did  you  say  your 
Association  represented  ? — ^I  think  ,we  have  53 
members. 

1830.  All  representing  different  companies  F — 
Yes. 

1831.  Woidd  your  Association  recommend  this. 
Committee  to  report  in  favour  of  subsidies? — ^I 
do  not  think  I  coidd  give  any  general  answers 
to  the  question.  The  Association  would  have  to 
know  more  as  to  the  form  in  which  the  subsidy 
was  proposed. 

Colonel  Denny. 

1832.  You  said  that  a  number  of  your  ships- 
trade  from  Liverpool  to  South  Africa  ? — ^Yes. 

1833.  Are  those  regular  liners? — South  Africa, 
to  the  Cape — ^the  White  Star  Australian  service. 

1834.  That  is  merely  a  port  of  call? — ^The 
White  Star  is  the  only  regular  line ;  but  jt  is 
more  than  a  port  of  call.  It  is  a  constant  service 
now. 

1835.  There  is  a  subsidised  line  under  the 
British  Government  trading  from  Southampton 
to  South  Africa  ? — ^Yes. 

1836.  Do  these  ships  from  Liverpool  to  South 
Africa  carry  a  number  of  passengei's  ? — No. 

1837.  ThaJ  is  under  an  agreement? — ^That  is 
under  an  agreement. 

1838.  It  is  within  your  knowledge  that  quite 
recently  the  German  Government  haa  put  on  an 
additional  subsidised  line? — ^Yes. 

1839.  Does  your  Association  anticipate  any 
direct  damage  or  harm  to  their  lines  from  liat? 
— ^With  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  we  have  not 
any  regularly  established  trade.  On  the  West 
Coast  we  have  an  established  trade,  and  we  do 
think  that  that  subsidised  line  will  have  a  very 
serious  effect. 

1840.  The  subsidised  line  is  made  directly  a 
We»t  African  line? — ^We  believe  it  is  aimed 
directly  at  the  Liverpool  trade  with  the  West 
Coast. 

1841.  Do  those  subsidised  lines  offer  special 
facilities  for  British  goods  being  transhipped 
anywhere  on  these  subsidised  boats  ? — They  give, 
and  they  can  afford  to  give,  a  great  many  faclBties 
in  that  way  which  the  British  shipowner  finds  it 
very  difficult  to  give. 

1841*.  Putting  it  broadly,  the  subsidy  places 
them  in  such  a  position  that  they  can  afford  to 
give  temptations  to  shippers  which  people 
without  a  subsidy  and  dependent  upon  their  hard 
work  for  their  livelihood  cannot  do? — ^Yes,  that 
is  so. 

1842.  There  is  a  subsidised  line  belonging  to  a 
Liverpool  shipowner,  I  think,  running  from 
Bristol? — ^Yes.  That  is  the  new  West  India 
service.  ^ 

1843.  Which  line  would  not  have  been  estab- 
lished, I  imagine,  unless  such  a  subsidy  had  been 
forthcoming? — ^I  think  not. 

1844.  But 
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1844.  But  it  has  made  good  progress;  it  is 
meeting  a  felt  want  ? — ^Yes,  we  believe  so. 

1845.  I  understand  the  arrangement  is  that  in 
the  course  of  years  if  it  should  make  great  pro- 
gress that  the  subsidy  falls  as  a  matter  of  course  P 
— ^It  is  a  subsidy  for  a  fixed  term. 

1846.  You  gave  a  number  of  figures  from  the 
Commercial  ^o.  4,  and  you  caileu  our  attention 
to  the  extent  of  the  subsidies  paid  by  the  Govern- 
jnents  to  the  various  lines  abroad  F — Yes. 

1847.  And  you  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Austria  pays  7^  per  cent,  on  the  value  given  in 
this  book  of  its  mercantile  marine,  that  value 
i>eing  4,300,000Z.  and  representing  a  value  per 
ton  of  221  ?— Yes. 

1848.  Which  is  something  quite  out  of  the 
4;ommon  hereP — ^Yes.  The  average  of  the  24 
Dritish  companies  whose  figures  I  have  taken  out 
comes  to  10/.  a  ton. 

1849.  And  not  only  that,  but  Sub-section  B 
says,  ''Estimated  actual  value  of  total  tonnage 
<5  per  cent,  per  annum,  having  been  deducted  from 
the  original  value  for  amortisation  "  P — Yes, 

1850.  In  fact,  the  figures  are  entirely  mis- 
leading P — The  figures  are  not  comprehensible. 

1851.  The  presumption  is  that  the  subsi^  is 
more  like  15  per  cent,  than  7^  per  cent.r — ^I 
should  say  it  is  undoubtedly  15  per  cent,  on  the 
real  value  of  the  Austrian  tonnage. 

1852.  Take  the  same  thing  for  France.  This 
l>ook  does  not  give  the  value  of  these  particular 
ileets,  butyou  make  it  12^  per  cent,  on  the  total 
value  ? — ^Yes. 

1853.  There,  I  imagine,  you  are  more  nearly 
right,  because  they  are  now  trying  to  build  these 
vessels  mostly  in  France,  where  the  average  price 
is  something  like  60  per  cent,  more  than  we  can 
build  them  for  in  this  country? — ^Yes.  We  were 
trying  to  take  a  very  full  value.  We  did  not 
^sh  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  the  bounty,  and 
we  took  what  we  believed  to  be  the  very  full  value 
of  the  ships. 

1854.  It  is  a  matter  within  your  knowledge, 
and  it  was  given  by  Sir  Henry  fium,  I  think,  in 
liis  evidence  before  this  Committee,  that  there  are 
French  ships  which  can  sail  from  a  British  port, 
in  ballast,  we  wiU  say,  to  San  Francisco,  and, 
having  loaded  a  cargo  of  wheat,  return  here  to 
discharge,  showing  a  difference  between  receipts 
and  expenditure,  of,  roughly  speaking,  20,000fs. 
to  25,000f  s.  loss,  and  yet  be  able  to  pay  a  consider- 
able dividend  to  their  shareholders,  owing  to  the 
1)ounty.  You  have  heard  of  frequent  cases  of  that 
klndP — Of  course,  I  have  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  tibe  figures;  but  similar  state- 
ments to  that  are  frequently  made. 

1855.  It  was  made  to  us  on  the  authority  of  a 
Forei^  OflSce  o£ScialP — Yes. 

1856.  You  gave  the  Cunard  dividend;  you 
would  hardly  consider  that  that  was  what  yoi^ 
would  call  temptinii^  people  to  invest  in  shipping 
property? — ^I  am  afraid  not. 

1857.  With  2  3-5  per  ceni  dividend  people's 
money  would  be  about  as  well  deposited  in  the 
savings  banks,  and  a  good  deal  safer? — ^I  hope 
not. 

1858.  On  tiie  other  hand,  the  P.  and  0.  pay 
11  3-5  per  cent,  on  the  deferred? — Yes. 

1859.  Their  preferred  stock  having  a  fixed 
dividend  of  7  per  cent.  ? — ^Yes.  I  believe  it  is  7 
per  cent. 


Colonel  Denny — continued. 

1860.  Supposing  the  P.  and  0  had  no  subsidy 
at  all,  have  you  any  idea  what  the  dividend  would 
be,  if  they  were  compelled  to  work  the  lines  they 
work  at  present? — J^o,  I  could  not  tell  you  what 
the  dividends  would  be ;  it  would  make,  of  course, 
a  very  serious  difference. 

1861.  Sometime  ago  the  mail  service  to  the 
Falkl)Bmd  Islands  was  in  German  ships? — ^I  have 
not  had  particulars  of  that. 

1862.  The  Pacific  Line  is  one  of  your  boats  P — x 
Yes. 

1863.  Within  tiie  last  year  the  Pacific  Line  has 
been  subsidised  to  carry  the  mails,  as  the  British 
Government  are  making  it  a  naval  station? — ^It 
must  be  a  very  small  matter.  I  have  not  had  the 
figures. 

1864.  Your  Association  has  both  sailing  and 
steamships  ? — ^No,  only  steam. 

1865.  Then  you  are  not  able  to  speak  of  the 
proportion  of  sailing  ships  held  in  Liverpool  now 
as  compared  with  i^at  it  was  P — No. 

1866.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  sailing  ships  in  this 
country  are  being  driven  out? — ^Tney  arcbeing 
steadily  driven  out. 

1867.  Whereas  they  are  increasing  in  France  ? 
— ^Very  much  so. 

I860.  You  spoke  about  an  indirect  subsidy 
which  was  given  owinff  to  th^  differential  rates 
being  charged  on  mods  Roin^  to  France.  Di4 
you  mean  uiat  ^oods  coming  Irom  New  York  to 
]B!avre  in  a  British  bottom  are  more  lightly  taxed 
than  goods  coming  from  New  York  to  Liverpool, 
and  from  Liverpool  to  Havre  in  British  bottoms?. 
—Yes. 

1869.  It  is  not  the  difference  between  French 
bottoms  and  British? — ^No,  it  was  a  tax  put  on 
obviously  to  encourage  direct  shipment  by  the 
French  lines,  and  it  is  a  very  heavy  tax  which 
comes  to  far  more  than  the  whole  of  the  freight 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool. 

1870.  Is  it  gradually  achieving  its  end? — ^I 
think  it  has  killed  the  trade  or  a  good  deal  of  the 
trade  that  was  done  with  French  ports  via  Liver- 
pool, trade  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Liverpool 
transhipped  to  French  ports,  and  trade  from 
America  to  Liverpool  Inranshipped  to  French 
ports.  I  think  it  has  killed  that,  and  increased 
the  direct  trade  with  Havre  enormously. 

1871.  Ships  trading  from  Liverpool  to  Havre, 
carrying  ^oods  from  America,  would  probably 
have  British  goods  on  board  as  well,  and  it  has 
tended  also  to  discourage  the  shipment  of  English 
goods  to  France  in  those  steamers? — ^I  think  so. 

Mr.  Joyce. 

1872.  Are  all  the  lines  that  are  subsidised  by 
the  British  Government  members  of  your  Asso- 
ciation ? — ^No ;  apart  from  the  West  Indian  ser- 
vice, and  apart  from  this  small  subsidy  that 
Colonel  Denny  referred  to,  to  the  Falkland 
Islands,  we  have  not  got  a  single  subsidised  line. 
We  do  not  consider  that  the  lines  which  carry  the 
mails,  and  which  are  paid  for  carrying  the  mails, 
are  subsidised  lines. 

Mr.  Nussey. 

1873.  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  you  said 
in  reply  to  the  chairman's  question  just  now. 
You  said  that  the  high  seas  were  open  to  every- 
bodv?— Yes. 

1874.  And 
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Mr.  Nussey — continued. 

1874.  And  you  went  on  to  say  tkat  nobody  kad 
any  monopoly  on  the  high  seasP — ^Yes. 

1875.  And  that  your  Association  would  not  start 
a  Une  to  a  particular  port  unless  that  line  was 
likely  to  pay? — ^That  is  so. 

1876.  And  you  said  that  if  it  did  not  pay  for 
some  tiine^  then  that  directly  it  began  to  pay 
somebody  else  would  cut  in  and  take  the  profits  ? 
— ^Tes,  or  compete  for  the  profits. 

1877.  If  that  is  correct,  is  not  this  also  true, 
that  if  German  subsidised  lines  go  on  running  at 
a  loss  for  so  many  years  to  the  port,  and  then  ulti- 
mately make  a  profit,  coidd  not  the  members  of 
your  Association  cut  in? — Oh,  yes,  we  cotdd,  and 
we  would ;  but  we  should  have  to  pay  our  way 
out  of  our  freights.  The  North  German  Lloyd 
pays  its  way  out  of  its  freights,  and  gets  a  very 
handsome  dividend  to  give  ite  shareholders  from 
its  Government.  We  must  give  a  dividend  to  our 
shareholders,  and,  therefore,  our  difficulty  is  in 
competing  on  equal  terms  with  a  subsidised  line. 

1878.  But  having  arrived  at  a  point  at  which 
you  said  in  answer  to  the  question  that  anybody 
could  come  in  and  share  your  profit,  could  not  you 
do  the  same  and  share  the  German  profit  at  a 
time  when  they  are  now  paying  1\  per  cent.  P — 
Suppose  the  North  German  Lloyd  have  a  profit- 
able business  with  Japan,  we  will  say,  they 
having  proved  it  profitable  we  could  cut  in.  The 
reception  we  should  get  would  be  that  the  freights 
on  the  existing  line  woidd  be  dropped  at  once 
to  drive  us  out.  They  could  be  dropped  because 
of  the  help  that  that  line  is  getting  from  its 
Government,  and  unless  we  were  prepared  to 
face  a  loss  we  should  never  get  a  footing  in  that 
trade. 

1879.  Then  I  do  not  quite  see  your  objection  to 
starting  a  trade  and  ultimately  making  it  profit- 
able. Could  not  you  do  the  same  as  they  can  P — 
The  question  as  I  understood  it  was  put  to  me 
that  in  starting  a  new  trade,  if  you  have  not  got 
the  backing  oi  the  Gt)vemment  behind  you  you 
would  very  seriously  count  the  cost  before  you 
put  your  capital  into  it ;  and  I  said  that  that  was 
undoubtedly  so,  and  that  the  future  would  have 
to  promise  very  rosily  before  you  would  embark 
your  capital.  That  was  the  only  point  I  wanted 
to  make.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  got 
the  State  with  you,  you  have  not  to  count  the 
cost  quite  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  W.  F,  Lawrence. 

1880.  We  have  heard  that  there  are  shipping 
conferences  with  reference  to  Hamburg  and  other 
ports  by  which  the  freights  are  a  matter  of  agree- 
ment between  British  and  foreign  shipowners. 
Presumably  then  the  British  shipowner  agrees 
for  a  paying  rate  P — He  trys  to  get  the  beet  rate 
he  can. 

1881.  He  would  not  enter  in  to  a  conference 
and  accept  a  rate  which  did  not  pay? — ^Not 
unless  it  were  under  exceptional  circumstances. 
It  might  be  part  of  a  trade,  and  some  other  part 
of  the  trade  mig'ht  be  paying.  But  it  must  be 
good  business  for  him  in  some  form  or  another, 
or  the  best  business  he  can  get. 

1882.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  only  assents 
to  that  rate  because  it  really  is  a  paying  rate, 


Mr.  W.  F.  Lawrence — continued. 

though    there    may  be  exceptional    cases? — ^I 
should  think  so. 

1883.  What  then  is  the  net  result  of  bounties 
and  subsidies  to  foreigners  on  Britiah  trade? — 
At  the  port  at  which  the  British  shipowner  comes 
in  competition  with  the  subsidised  line,  I  should 
say  that  the  net  result  was  that  the  subsidy  re- 
duces somewhat  the  freights ;  but  I  do  not  think 
it  reduces  it  to  the  extent  of  the  bounty.  I  mean 
the  foreign  shipowner  who  has  to  pay  his 
expenses  and  who  has  to  make  a  return  on  his 
capital  gets  some  of  the  money  to  help  him  to  da 
that  from  his  Government,  and  he  gets  as  much 
as  he  can  from  the  people  who  are  shipping  by 
him.  I  do  not  think  he  passes  on  to  the  people 
who  are  shipping  by  him  the  full  benefit  of  the 
bounty;  but  he  will  pass  on  some  of  it,  or  I 
suppose  they  would  not  give  him.  the  bounty. 
Therefore  the  rate  of  freight  is  lowered  some- 
what ;  but  it  is  not  lowered  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  bounty. 

1884.  lou  have  given  us  tables  as  to  the 
bounty  per  ton  on  foreign  vessels.  Have  you 
been  able  to  find  out  what  the  subsidies  to  the 
P.  and  0.  wotdd  amount  to  per  ton  ? — ^No.  I 
could  work  out  the  figures  ana  give  them  to  you; 
it  would  not  be  difficult.  I  can  give  you  the 
tonnage  from  the  last  published  returns  I  could 
get.     The  P.  and  0.  had  289,775  tons. 

1885.  And  the  subsidy  was  about  300,000^.  a 
year  P— 300,000Z.  a  year. 

1886.  But  you  say  the  valuation  of  the  foreign 
shipping  is  extravagant  according  to  any  British 
calculation  P— Yes,  1  think  22Z.  per  ton  must  be 
absurd. 

1887.  You  report  that  our  ship  are  feeling  the 
competition  witJi  French  bounties  P — ^Yes. 

1^8.  Are  you  aware  that  French  shijgping  has 
fallen  ofE  enormously  in  their  own  ports  from  40 
to  30  per  cent,  of  their  total  tonnage  P — ^Yes.  But 
it  is  very  curious  that  the  number  of  large,  fine 
French  sailing' ships  seems  steadily  to  increase, 
and  that  class  of  vessel  is  driving  out  the  British 
sailing  ships  from  the  last  trades  whioE  they 
kept  for  themselves.  Those  were  the  long  ocean 
trades  round  to  the  West  Coast  of  South  America, 
and  to  'Frisco.  These  trades  are  being  gradually 
encroached  upon  by  these  big  French  sailing 
ships,  any  number  of  which  seem  to  be  built. 

1889.  Would  you  conclude  from  that  that  it 
was  direct  French  bounties  to  these  big  lines  and 
the  lack  of  similar  bounties  to  the  smaller  vessels 
that  is  lessening  the  total  clearances  of  French 
shipping  and  yet  increasing  that  particular  class 
of  business? — ^I  think  it  must  be  the  bounties 
that  is  causing  it.  The  curious  change  which  is 
coming  over  the  French  Mercantile  Marine  must 
I  think  be  caused  by  the  bounties.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  conceive  any  business  reasons. 

1890.  You  have  seen  an  extraordinary  falling 
ofE  of  British  shipping  in  French  ports? — ^No,  I 
should  not  think  there  is  a  falling  off.  I  have  not 
seen  any  figures  to  ehow  a  falling  off.  It  is  not 
increasing  at  the  same  rate  it  was  increasing. 

1891.  Has  the  total  French  tonnage  fallen  off? 
— ^No,  the  total  French  tonnage  has  increased  a 
little — ^very  little — of  late  years. 

1892.  You  think  if  the  Frenchmen  lost  10  per 
cent,  of  the  tonnage,  the  10  per  cent,  must  have 
gone  somewhere,  either  to  Great  Britain  or  to 

Germany  ? — 
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QermanyP — ^Yes,  or  to  Belgium,  or  to  Dutch 
boata« 

Chairmun. 

1893.  The  surtaxe  £  enttepSt  is  exclusively  a 
French  kind  of  tax,  is  it  not.  It  does  not  exist  in 
any  other  country  ? — ^I  know  of  no  other  country. 
The  only  similar  tax  we  suffered  from  very  much 
was  the  tax  levied  by  the  Spanish  Gk)vernment  on 
the  trade  with  the  West  Indian  Islands.  That 
v^as  a  tax  of  a  similar  character. 

1894.  On  foreign  ships  going  to  the  Spanish 
West  Indies  ?— Yes. 

1895.  Calling  at  an  intermediate  port  before 
they  returned  to  Spain? — Yes.  When  the  Islands 
^were  Spanish  ihere  were  very  substantial 
reductions  made  on  the  customs  dues  on  all 
cargo  imported  io  Spain  and  the  islands  that 
^was  carried  in  Spanish  bottoms  The  difEerence 
was  so  great  that  it  more  than  represented 
the  whole  of  the  freight  that  a  British 
ship  could  earn  by  carrying  those  goods  from  a 
Spanish  port  to  the  West  Indian  Islands.  The 
result  was  the  whole  of  the  Liverpool  trade  via 
the  ports  in  the  north  of  Spain  was  killed,  and  a 
large  number  of  Liverpool  ships  were  sold  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  Spaniards  had  the  whole  of 
that  trade  in  their  hands  before  the  war.  That  is 
the  only  analogous  case  that  I  have  come  across. 

lSd6.  Can  you  teU  us  anything  about  the 
measures  taken  in  the  United  States? — Nomin- 
ally at  present  the  only  subsidies  are  the  postal 
subventions.  But,  on  a  regular  line  belongmg  to 
the  United  States,  there  is  an  amount  paid  wmch 
works  out  at  about  3,00OZ.  per  ship  per  voyage, 
and  that  is  paid  whether  mails  are  carried  or  not 
Of  course  mails  are  always  carried,  but  it  is  paid 
without  regard  to  the  amount  of  mails  carried. 
Last  year,  Irom  the  returns  of  the  United  States 
Government  there  was  paid  under  that  head 
f  674,000  in  respect  of  three  vessels.  That  comes 
to,  roughly,  130,000?.  for  the  service  maintained 
by  three  vessels.  There  was  a  Bill  before  the 
Senate  this  last  session,  and  we  understand  it 
is  to  be  introduced  again  next  session,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  grant  of  a  general  mileage  bounty 
to  a  limit  of  |9,000,000  per  annum. 

1897.  Do  you  know  in  what  manner  it  was  pro- 
posed to  allow  these  bounties? — ^It  is  a  bouniy  at 
varying  rates  on  the  mileage  covered,  and  in- 
creasing according  to  the  speed  of  the  vessel,  and 
subject  to  certain  conditions  as  to  the  vessel  carry- 
ing cargo  or  passengers.  You  must  not  run,  like 
the  French  boats  do,  with  nothing  in  order  to 
earn  your  bounties.  I  gather  that  is  what  is 
aimed  at. 

1898.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  to  show  how 
the  proposed  American  bounties  if  granted  would 
work  out? — ^There  were  figures  prepared  in  the 
United  States  on  the  discussion  in  the  Senate,  and 
it  was  then  alleged  that  the  bounty  which  seven  of 
the  vessels  one  of  the  big  British  mail  lines 
would  earn  if  transferred  to  the  United  Staites 
flag  would  be  13|^  per  cent,  on  tiie  total 
capital  of  that  line,  which  was  1,600,000^.,  out  of 
the  bounties  alone.  I  checked  the  figures,  but  I 
think  they  are  under  stated.  I  think  it  would  be 
nearer  20  per  cent. — ^if  these  vessels  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  American  flag. 

1899.  You  mentioned,  I  think,  a  little  while 
ago  something  about  the  preferential  railway 
rates? — ^Yes. 

1900.  That,  I  suppose,  you  would  consider  a 
0.23. 
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contributory  cause  ? — ^Yes.  The  reduced  rates  ol 
carriage  given  bv  the  state  railways  on  the  con- 
tinent increase  the  actual  bounties  allowed  to  the 
ships  very  substantially. 

i901.  Do  preferential  railway  rates  exist  in 
connection  with  the  South  American  trade  at  all  ? 
—Yes. 

1902.  As  well  as  the  United  States  ?— The  pre- 
ferential rates  or  the  subsidies.  We  are  in 
direct  competition  in  the  South  American  ports 
with  Qerman  subsidised  lines. 

1903.  I  do  not  think  Qermany  has  subsidised 
lines  to  South  America,  has  it? — We  are  in  com- 
petition with  the  North  Qerman  Lloyd  there^  I 
oelieve.     They  get  direct  subsidies. 

1904.  The  North  German  Lloyd  is  subsidised 
according  to  the  German  evidence  we  have  had? 
— ^The  subsidy  is  not  given  Tor  the  service ;  but 
the  company  gets  a  subsidy.  I  think  it  is 
the  North  Qerman  Lloyd.  We  are  also  in 
competition  with  the  Frenoh  lines,  which  are 
directly  subsidised  for  the  Brazils  and  the  River 
Plate,  and  with  the  Italian  subsidised  lines,  and 
wherever  there  are  subsidised  lines  there  are 
always,  apparently,  extra  facilities  given  on  the 
railways  belonging  to  the  state  to  the  national 
line. 

Colonel  Denny, 

1905.  How  many  liners  sailing  between 
Liverpool  and  America  fly  the  British  flag,  while 
they  are  in  reality  the  property  of  American  citi- 
zens, and  would  probably,  if  transferred  to  the 
American  flag,  become  entitled  to  bounties  under 
the  American  shipping  law? — I  am  afraid  I  could 
not  answer  that. 

Colonel  Ropner. 

1906.  With  regard  to  the  preferential  railway 
rates  to  America,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  American 
lines  frequently  also  own  steamships,  and 
Carry  goods  across  from  America  to  this  country 
and  otner  countries  ? — ^Yes,  or  control,  or  are  in- 
terested in  shipping. 

1907.  And  tnereby  are  enabled  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully, as  far  as  the  shipping  is  concerned,  with 
.British  ships? — ^Yes,  tney  make  them  pay.y 
Whether  they  make  them  pay  on  the  railway  or 
make  them  pay  on  the  sea,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
say. 

1908.  So  that  in  point  of  fact  American  ship- 
ping gets  what  you  may  call  a  subsidy,  if  not 
direct  from  the  State,  then  from  the  railway  com- 
pany ? — ^Yes,  a  very  substantial  advantage  work- 
ing with  the  railway  company. 

1909.  It  comes  to  a  subsidised  shipping,  does 
it  not  ? — ^Yes,  it  is  a  joint  business. 

Mr.  Norman. 

1910.  If  the  Bill  offering  these  very  large 
bounties  which  you  have  described  to  the  Com- 
mittee should  become  law  in  the  United  States 
would  it  have  the  effect  in  your  opinion  that  a 
great  many  British  lines,  or  at  any  rate  a  good 
many  British  lines,  would  probably  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  American  flag  ? — ^It  would  be  a  great 
temptation. 

1911.  In  your  opinion  would  British  ship- 
owners be  likely  to  yield  to  that  temptation? — 
It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  answer.  I  think  if 
you  give  them  fair  play  in  their  trade  they  would 
try  hard  not  to. 

P  1912.  Would 
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•' 1912.  'Would  they  in  your  opinion  consider 
that  this' woidd  be  fair  play? — ^Let  them  conduct 
their  business  so  that  they  can  fight  their  best  in 
fair  competition.  If  yon  hamper  them  in  their 
h&fht  then  they  will  succumb  to  the  temptation  to 
the  foreign  subsidy  and  go.  If  yon  give  them  a 
fair  field  to  fight  in,  then  1  think  they  will  do 
their  best  not  to  succumb.  I  think  they  woidd 
prefer  to  remain  British  shipowners. 

1913.  As  yoii  have  so  much  knowledge  of  the 
British  shipowners  and  their  views,   and   their 

*  probable  action  under  certain  conditions,  I 
wanted  to  know  what  would  in  your  opinion  be 
the  probable  effect  as  to  the  transfer  of  British 

^  liners  of  the  giving  of  this  very  large  mail  sub- 
sidy, what  would  be  your  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
bable effect  of  transferring  a  large  number  or 
any  number  of  important  British  ships  to  the 
American  fiag  ? — I  think  the  best  answer  that  I 
can  give  is  that  there  has  been  a  transfer  very 
recently  of  very  big  interests  on  the  Atlantic — 
the  Leyland  Steamship  Company. 

1914.  That  is  even  before  this  great  bounty? 
—It  was  after  the  Bill  was  introduced — ^after 
substantial  bounties  had  been  allowed  to  the 
American  line,  which  you  must  remember  started 
by  buying  the  old  Liverpool  line,  the  Inman 
Line — ^had  done  very  well.  The  figures  show 
l'?0,000/.  mail  money  for  three  -ships  of  the 
American  line  in  the  year.  It  is  verj'  tempting. 
But  I  would  not  like  to  give  you  any  general 
opinion  because  I  am  not  entitled  to. 

}  Sir  Charles  Cayzer, 

1915.  If  this  proposed  general  bounty  becomef$ 
law  British  ships  will  not  be  able  to  earn  it  even 
if  they  are  transferred  to  the  American  flag,  will 
.they  ? — Not  unless  there  is  some  special  dispensa- 
tion granted  them.  The  idea  was,  as  we  under- 
stood the  Bill,  that  the  bounties  woxQd  be  granted 

•to  ships  built  elsewhere  than  in  the  United  States, 
provided  the  purchasers  of  those  ships  would 
%indertake  within  a  certain  time  to  bidld  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  tonnage  in  the  United  States. 

1916.  I  understood  it  was  a  condition  that 
these  ships  should  be  built  in  America,  and  also 
should  be  manned  by  American  sailors  P — ^No,  I 
think  the  Bill  gave  them  that  option  of  building 
a  corresponding  amount  of  tonnage — giving  a 
l)ond  that  they  would  do  so  within  a  limited  num- 
ber of  vears. 

191 /.  If  an  American  line  receives  bounty  of 
13^  per  cent,  running  from  New  York  to  Liver- 
pool, is  not  that  likely  to  drive  out  the  English 
lines  that  are  now  running?  Could  they  com- 
pete against  them  successfully? — ^It  would  be 
very  (UiBoult  indeed.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  could  or  not. 

1918.  It  would  be  very  difScult  to  compete 
successfully,  would  it  not,  having  regard  also  to 
the  preferential  rates  in  America  P — St  would  be 
very  difficult  to  compete. 

1919.  This  law  is  a  very  serioxis  matter  to 
British  shipowners  ? — The  whole  question  of  this 
subsidy  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  British  ship- 
owners. 

Chnirman. 

1920.  Have  British  floods  been  sent  in  in- 
creasing proportions  during  recent  years  for  ulti- 
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mate  shipment  to  ioreign.  cotintrieB^F-^rYes.  >  I 
can  give  you  particular  instances.  Within  the 
last  five  years  there  has  been  a  regular  service 
established  between  Manchester  down  the  canal 
to  the  German  ports.  Those  are  all  Manchester 
goods  which  formerly  were  shipped  from  Liver- 
pool,  and  which  now  go  out  shipped  in  the  Ger- 
man Lines.  That  is  an  increasing  service.  It  is 
an  important  fact. 

1921.  Is  it  a  large  annual  amount  at  present? 
— ^It  is  a  very  considerable  and  an  increasing 
amount.  There  are  regular  sailings  of  this  line. 
It  is  a  German  coasting  line,  taking  the  goods 
to  feed  the  big  German  liners.  ■  That  is  an  in- 
stance of  our  own  particular  port.  From  the 
East  Coast  there  have  been  steady  shipments  and 
increasing  shipments,  from  Dundee  right  down 
to  the  North  East  Coast  ports — goods  being  for- 
warded out  to  be  shipped  from  Hamburg  or 
Bremen  or  Antwerp  or  Rotterdam  as  the  case 
may  be. 

1922.  All  over  the  world? — ^AU  over — ^wher- 
ever these  subsidised  liners  trade  to. 

1923.  We  cannot  go  into  the  question  in  this 
Committee,  but  I  just  want  to  know  from  you 
the  bare  fact,  whether  the  Merchandise  Marks 
Act  and  its  administration  had  anything  to  do 
with  that  ? — ^We  think  it  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it. 

1924.  It  is  one  of  the  causes,  you  think? — It 
is  one  of  the  causes. 

Colonel  Denny. 

1925.  Are  these  ships  that  go  down  the  Man- 
chester Ship  Canal  and  to  fianiburg,  British 
ships? — ^They  are  German. 

1926.  So  that  these  German  subsidised  lines 
are  now  sending  their  own  steamers  right  into  the 
heart  of  our  own  country? — ^I  could  not  say  that 
that  line  is  under  the  control  of  one  of  the  sub- 
sidised lines.  It  is  a  German  line — German 
capital  in  it,  and  it  is  under  German  manage- 
ment. 

1927.  And  the  goods  which  it  takes  are,  as  a 
rule,  you  say  almost  entirely  shipped  on  board 
the  subsidised  Alps  for  foreign  parts  ? — Tes. 

1928.  The  same  thing  obtains,  for  example, 
in  Lcmdon  with  the  Messageries  MaritimesF— 
Tes,  exactlv  the  same. 

Mr.  Joyce. 

192&.  The  goods  shipped  from  Manchester  to 
these  German  ports  are  British  manufactured 
goods  ? — Tes. 

1930.  Why,  do  you  think,  is  the  preference 
given  to  the  foreigners  instead  of  to  British  ves- 
sels? Is  it  because  they  carrv  the  mods  at  a 
lower  rate  of  freight  than  British  ships  r — ^I  think 
it  must  be.  It  must  be  a  business  reason;  it 
must  be  money  somewhere. 

1931.  Are  there  any  British  coasting  steamers 
sailing  from  Manchester  to  Hamburg? — ^Tes. 

1932.  Would  you  think  it  is  because  these 
German  boats  are  subsidised  that  they  can  cut 
the  British  steamers  out  of  the  market  in  Man- 
chester, and  carry  goods  at  a  cheaper  rate? — ^Tes, 
it  is  because  the  German  ship  which  is  carrying 
the  goods  to  their  ultimate  port  of  destination  is 
subsidised  that  they  can  compete  with  us.  That 
is  the  reason. 

1933.  So, 
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1933.  Soy  of  course,  the  British  manufaoturer 
takes  advantage  of  sending  his  goods  by  the 
cheapest  route  P — ^Undoubtedly. 

•      :  Chairman. 

1934.  Could  you  summarise  once  again  what 
you  have  said  as  to  the  effect  of  subsidies? — Sub- 
sidies enable  the  subsidised  lines  to  run  on  other 
than  purely  business  lines.  They  can  carry  at 
lower  rates,  or  they  can  give  great  advantages  at 
the  same  rates.  They  may  give  increased  ship- 
pine  faciliiias,  or  they  may  give  increased  speed, 
or  tney  may  give  some  advantages  in  passenger 
accommodation  for  the  same  rates. 

1935.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  with  refer- 
ence to  the  comparative  rates  charged  on  sub- 
sidised and  on  linsubsidised  lines? — Speaking 
generally,  the  freights  quoted  by  the  sub- 
sidised lines  and  by  the  Britisn  lines  in 
competition  with  them  are  'the  same.  The 
only  difference  is  that  the  British  shipowner 
has  to  pay  his  way  out  of  the  freight,  whilst  his 
competitor  has  to  pay  his  way  out  of  the  freights 
and  the  subsidy.  It  the  British  shipowner  can- 
not compete  on  those  terms,  he  cannot  charge 
higher  freights ;  he  is  simply  driven  dut  of  the 
trade. 

1936.  As  to  rates  of  speed,  can  you  give  us  any 
figures  P — ^I  have  not  got  any  actual  figures.  In 
the  North  Atlantic  the  assistance  given  by  the 
Oerman  Government  to  its  shipowners  has  un- 
doubtedly enabled  those  shipowners  to  provide 
vessels  of  a  greater  speed  than  can  be  provided  on 
a  purely  business  basis,  and  at  the  present  time, 
so  far  as  we  know,  Ihe  only  really  very  fast 
steamers  that  are  being  built  are  oeing  built 
under  foreign  orders. 

Colonel  Denny. 

1937.  I  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great 
many  of  these  arrangements  as  to  freights  which 
are  given  to  the  foreign  shipowner,  practically 
enable  him  to  force  his  way  in  ? — ^Yes,  ne  will  cut 
the  rates 

1938.  Until  he  gets  in  ?— Yes. 

1939.  In  that  way,  a  subsidised  company,  such 
as  the  Oerman  East  Africa  running  round  the 
Cape,  and  so  on,  practically  says,  "  Your  money 
or  your  life"? — ^Tes,  they  regulate  the  rates, 
because  they  have  got  the  backing  of  their 
Government  behind  them. 

1940.  And  it  is  a  common  thing  for  a  German 
to  take  up  a  new  line.  There  have  been  several 
instances  of  it  lately,  on  the  principle,  ''  If  you 
do  not  choose  to  allow  us  in,  and  to  form  one  of 
your  ring,  we  will,"  to  put  it  vulgarly,  "  burst  the 
whole  show  "  P — ^Tes. 

Colonel  Ropner. 

1941.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  German 
steamers  being  the  fastest  afloat ;  woxQd  you  say 
that  is  the  effect  of  the  subsidy  given  to  the  North 
German  Lloyd? — ^I  think  undoubtedly  it  is.  I 
do  not  want  to  concede  too  much  as  to  tneir  being 
the  fastest  afloat,  but  the  speed  they  have  got  is 
undoubtedly  largely  attributable  to  the  backing 
they  have  had  from  their  Government.  I  should 
say  wholly  attributable. 

1942.  What  is  the  natural  consequence, 
damage  to  the  British  ship,  and  damage  also  to 
the  British  shipbidlding? — ^Yes. 

0.23. 
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« 1943.  Consequently,  if  similar  subsidies  were 
given  to -British  ships,  we  might  take  similar 
positioms,  as  far  aa  speed  is  concerned  ?-*We  will 
give  better  speed  if  you  give  us  the  same  help. 

Mr.  Norman. 

1944.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  any  in- 
formation about  British-owned  ships  trading 
under  foreign  flags  and  foreign  ports  ? — In  theoiy 
they  do  not  exist. 

1945.  I  was  askinff  you  rather  about  the  prac- 
tice than  the  theory? — ^There  are  a  good  many  I 
should  s^. 

1946.  They  do  that,  of  course,  to  get  the  benefit 
of  the  bounties  and  various  other  shipping  advan- 
tages?— ^Yes ;  and  so  that  they  may  come  imder 
the  regulation  of  the  foreign  flag  instead  of  the 
regulations  of  the  British  fla^. 

1947.  They  get  the  subsidy,  and  also  escape 
Board  of  Trade  restrictions,  and  that  sort  of 
thing? — ^Yes.  More  for  the  latter  reason  llian 
to  get  the  subsidy — ^more  to  escape  the  Board  of 
Trade  regulations  than  to  get  the  subsidies. 

1948.  I  suppose  you  could  not  give  us  even 
roughly  any  figures  about  that  ? — ^No,  I  am  afraid 
I  could  not. 

1949.  Should  I  be  correct  in  thinking  that  the 
British  shipowners  that  do  it  do  not  like  to  have 
the  fact  morely  widely  known  than  they  can 
help  ? — In  some  countries  they  are  not  very  strict 
about  it.  In  other  countries  the  ship  would 
be  forfeited  if  it  was  known  that  there,  were 
British  subjects  interested  in  it.  The  British 
subjects  are  interested  as  mortgagees,  or  they  are 
interested  as  holding  shares  in  a  foreign  company. 
This  is  outside  information;  it  does  not  come 
from  the  Association.  We  have  no  such  ships  in 
the  Association. 

1950.  Do  your  studies  of  this  question  enable 
you  to  say  whether  British  trade  and  shipping 
nave  failed  to  increase  in  their  natural  and  pro- 
bable proportions,  as  based  upon  previous  sta- 
tistics, owinjc  to  the  institution  of  foreign 
bounties  ? — ^They  have  checked  the  progress  that 
was  being  made  prior  to  the  introduction  of  that 
system. 

1951.  Is  it  your  opinion  or  not  that.  Judging 
from  its  effects  on  British  trade,  the  money  spent 
upon  shipping  bounties  by  foreign  countries  has 
been  a  good  investment  for  the  countries  that 
have  igiven  it? — ^I  should  not  like  to  say  posi- 
tively.    I  ahould  think  it  has  paid  Germany,  but 

1  do  not  quite  know  who  has  found  the  money, 
and  I  should  like  to  hear  what  those  who  have 
found  the  money  say  about  it, 

Mr.  Alfred  Thomas. 

1952.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the 
practice  of  investing  British  money  in  foreign 
dhips  increasing  lately  rather  than  otherwise? — 
Yes,  it  is  increasing  or  the  transfer  of  British 
ships  to  foreign. flags  is  increasing  steadily,  the 
former  British  owners  keeping  a  very  large 
financial  interest  in  the  ships  imder  the  foreign 
flag. 

Mr.  Norm4in. 

1953.  Taking  the  Cunard  Company  as  a  typical 
British  company,  it  pays,  you  have  paid,  2  3-5  per 
cent.  The  subsidy  from  the  Admiralty  I  work 
out  at  1*6  per  cent.     The  total  dividend  being 

2  3-5  per  cent.,  and  it  having  this  postal  subsidy 
besides  that,  it  looks   as   though,   without   the 

p  2  money 
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money  that  it  received  from  the  Government, 
this  great  line  would  pay  no  dividend  at  allP — ^I 
have  given  you  the  average  of  five  years.  It  was 
better  last  year.  Last  year  I  think  it  paid  a 
dividend  of  6  per  cent.  But,  of  course,  we  do 
not  look  upon  the  mail  money  as  subsidy ;  that 
is  just  like  any  other  freight.  It  is  so  much  per 
pound  on  what  we  carr}%  and  that  is  just  ordinary 
freight. 

1954.  The  postal  money  ? — The  postal  money. 

1955.  And  the  armed  cruiser  money  ? — ^I  think 
that  is  21,000;. 

1956.  As  the  Cunard  Company  is  paying  a 
dividend  of  2  2-5  per  cent,  it  would  appear  mat 
that  line  woidd  pay  nothing  without  the  Govern- 
ment?— On  the  average  of  the  last  five  years  I 
think  there  would  not  have  been  much  dividend. 

Chairman, 

1957.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
according  to  the  United  States  Consular  Report 
of  this  year,  of  their  Consul-General  in  Ottawa, 
the  Canadian  Government  has  signed  a  contract 
with  the  Franco-Canadian  Steamship  Company 
for  the  establishment  by  the  latter  of  a  steamship 
service  between  the  Dominion  and  French  ports. 
The  contract  is  to  run  for  a  year  from  the  1st  of 
July,  1901.  The  United  States  Consul-General 
adds  that  there  is  a  subsidy  of  100,000  dollars 
available,  and  there  is  talk  of  the  company  in- 
creasing the  number  of  steamers  so  as  to  give  a 
weekly  instead  of  a  fortnie^htly  service  during 
the  summer  P — ^That  is  quite  new  to  me.  Is  that 
supposed  to  be  paid  to  an  existing  line  or  are 
there  a  great  many  conditions  that  they  have  to 
build  boats  which  will  maintain  a  certain  speed  P 

1958.  It  is  the  Franco-Canadian  Steamship 
Company ;  I  daresay  you  know  it  better  than  I 
do? — ^No.     It  is  news  to  me. 

1959.  If  this  was  done  would  it  not  be  in  order 
to  get  direct  trade  at  the  minimum  rates  which 
are  gi^  en  by  the  French  tariff  P — ^Tes,  certainly. 

1960.  And  that  is  another  effect  of  the  sub- 
sidies given  abroad  P — ^Tes,  a  cumulative  effect 
of  them,  because  the  extra  Custom  duties  would 
come  fo  help  that  subsidy. 

196^ .  As  to  British  subsidies  being  strictly  for 
values  received,  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
evidence,  possibly  you  can  tell  us  how  far  postal 
rates,  in  America,  for  instance,  compensate  the 
British  mail  lines  of  the  Atlantic  P — Shall  I  give 
you  first  the  rates  that  are  paid  by  our  Govern- 
ment f 

1962.  Perhaps  that  would  be  better  P— On  the 
New  York  service  the  mail  rates  are  3«.  a  lb.  for 
letters  and  postcards  up  to  a  certain  limited 
weight,  and  25.  a  lb.  for  all  above  that  weight. 
M^il  matter  other  than  letters  and  postcards  are 
•carried  at  3(i.  a  lb.  The  American  Government 
])ay9  three  rates.  It  first  of  all  pays  3,000/.  per 
voyage  for  the  special  service — ^the  American 
Government  special  mail  service — ^that  is  without 
regard  to  the  weights  carried.  Then  to  the 
American-owned  ships  it  pays  Idol.  60  cents  a  lb. 
^or  letters  and  postcards,  and  8  cents  a  lb.  for 
other  articles.  That  is  as  you  see  substantially 
higher  than  our  rates — 6*.  8a.  a  lb.  for  letters  and 
pOvStcards,  as  against  3^.  a  lb.  for  letters  and  post- 
cards up  to  a  certain  limited  weight,  and  2$,  a  lb. 
*or  all  above  that  weight.   The  American  Govern- 
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ment  pay  American  steamers  4<i.  a  lb.  for  other 
articles,  as  against  Zd.  a  lb.,  the  Briti^  rate. 
Then  the  American  Government  pays  the  vessela 
carrying  mails  other  than  American  Is,  \M,  a  lb. 
for  letters  and  postcards  and  4|^  cents  a  lb.  for 
other  articles.  The  postal  rates  certainly  tm 
the  Jfew  York  service  hardly  compensate  the 
British  mail  lines  for  having  to  rim  their  fast 
vessels  through  the  year,  in  and  out  of  the  pas- 
senger season,  and  for  having  to  call  at  Queens- 
town  for  the  mails. 

Colonel  Denny, 

1963.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  snm 
amounts  to  for  any  of  these  companies  per 
annum  P — Last  year  the  United  States  paid 
647,000  dollars  to  the  American  Line — ^that  is  to 
maintain  three  steamers. 

1964.  We  have  had  that ;  but  I  mean  what  you 
call  the  ship's  letter-money  P — ^I  have  not  got  the 
total  figures. 

1965.  Could  you  give  me  any  idea  what  the 
Cimard  Company  receive  in  a  vear  from  our  Post 
Office  and  the  American? — It  varies  on  the 
weights  carried. 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer, 

1966.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Ameri- 
can Government  pay  about  double  for  the  car- 
riage of  their  letters  to  American  ships  what  the 
English  Government  pay  to  their  ships  P — Yes. 

1967.  Besides  the  large  subsidy  which  you 
have  mentioned  P — ^Tes. 

Chairman. 

1968.  Does  it  come  within  your  knowledge  at 
all  whether  there  are  instances  of  foreign  manu- 
facturers ousting  British  manufacturers  owing 
to  cheaper  rates  of  freight  P — No. 

1969.  Can  you  tell  me  something  about 
through  bills  of  lading  to  which  you  nave  re- 
ferred, and  give  us  your  opinion  of  their  effect 
upon  British  trade  P — They  are  used  and  used  to 
a  very  substantial  extent  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
recting the  trade  by  the  ships  of  the  country  to 
which  the  railways  belong. 

1970.  It  is  a  system  in  very  wide  use,  is  it 
notP — ^Tes,  in  very  wide  and  growing  use. 

1971.  Do  you.  know  which  countries  it  is  used 
in  P — ^The  German  State  Railway  use  it  very  sub- 
stantially. 

1972.  In  what  other  countries  is  it  used? — I 
have  not  got  direct  evidence  for  you  with  regard 
to  other  countries. 

1973.  Does  it  not  come  within  your  knowledge 
whether  other  countries  use  itP — ^I  have  no  real 
evidence  about  it.  I  am  told  there  are  advan- 
tages given  by  other  countries,  but  I  have  not  got 
any  real  evidence  about  it. 

Colonel  Denny, 

1974.  Tou  have  not  made  a  studv  of  the 
through  rates  P — ^No. 

1975.  Did  you  ever  come  across  an  instance  in 
this  country  of  this  kind.  Say,  goods  being 
delivered  to  Birmingham  by  a  British  line  on 
through  bill  of  lading  from  Birmingham  to  Con- 
stantinople, or  Joppa,  or  any  place  like  thatP— 
You  mean  a  through  bill  of  lading  issued  in 
Birmingham  P 

1976.  Yes?— 
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1976.  Yes?— Yes,  I  have  known  that. 

1977.  There  is  no  prejudice  whatever  against 
it  in  our  shipowners'  minds.  They  are  quite  open 
to  do  any  amount  of  that  ? — ^Yes,  certainly ;  Liver- 
pool, I  believe,  introduced  the  practice  of  a 
through  bill  of  lading  with  the  cotton  from  the 
States,  and  all  the  bank  facilities  attaching  to  it. 

1978.  If  the  railway  companies  proposed  it  the 
shipowners  would  be  glad  of  itP — ^They  are  glad 
because  we  should  be  pretty  nearly  sure  of  get- 
ting the  forwarding  of  the  goods. 

Chairman 

1979.  Then  the  system  of  through  bills  of 
lading  does  exist  to  America,  I  understand  P — 
Yery  largely.  Almost  all  the  cotton  is  shipped 
from  the  cotton  growing  states  on  through  bills 
of  lading  to  Liverpool  or  Manchester,  or  where- 
ever  it  may  be. 

1980.  Does  that  differ  in  any  particular  from 
the  Continental  through  bills  of  lading.  Are 
the  rates  of  freight  cheaper  than  ordinary  rates  P 
— ^Yes.  There  are  advantages  in  getting  through 
rates ;  you  get  concessions  made  to  you,  and,  of 
course,  very  great  advantages  from  the  banking 
facilities  that  you  get  from  having  the  goods  re- 
presented by  the  through  bill  of  lading. 

1981.  Is  the  reduction  as  compared  with  the 
ordinary  rates  as  great  as  the  reduction  on  the 
Continent  compared  with  the  Continental 
ordinary  rates? — No.  On  the  State  rail- 
ways the  reduction  is  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diverting  the  trade.  On  the  Ameri- 
can Hallways  they  may  be  running  in 
connection  with  me  steamship  line,  and 
they  may  therefore  be  able  to  afford  to  take 
less  freight  on  the  steamship  if  they  can  get  more 
on  the  railway,  or  the  other  way  about,  but  they 
do  it  purely  as  a  matter  of  business.  But  the 
State  railwajjT  does  it,  as  a  matter,  as  we  under- 
stand, of  policy,  in  order  to  promote  manufacture 
and  to  encourage  the  manufacturer  sending  for- 
ward through  the  national  channels. 

1982.  Is  there  a  regular  tariff,  for  instance,  for 
carrying  goods  from  Birmingham  or  Leeds,  or 
anywhere  in  this  country  to  America  on  a 
through  bill? — ^Yes,  they  can  get  rates  quoted 
an\'where. 

1983.  Special  rates? — Yes,  for  all  the  ship- 
ments that  are  made. 

1984.  In  your  opinion  does  that  help  to 
draw  trade  into  that  channel  P — ^I  think  it  un- 
doubtedly does. 

1985.  I)oes  the  buying  up  of  British  lines  of 
steamers  by  foreign  subsidised  steamers  have  any 
permanent  effect  upon  the  British  trade  P — ^In  the 
opinion  of  the  association  the  very  active  support 
given  by  the  Governments  of  other  States  to 
their  mercantile  marine  is  having  a  serious  effect 
upon  the  British  trade,  and  of  course  the  pur- 
chaser of  an  established  British  line,  who  is 
backed  up  by  his  Government,  will  be  able  to, 
without  aifecting  his  own  pocket,  to  offer  to  the 
shippers  of  his  own  country  very  material  ad- 
vantages. 

1986.  What  are  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
transfer  of  a  British  line  P — ^The  first  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  foreign  officers  and  crews  for  the 
British  crew.  There  is  a  striking  instance  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  of  the  North  German 
Lloyd  for  last  year,  if  I  may  read  it  to  you : 


Chairman — continued. 

**  When  we  bought  the  steamers  of  the  Scottish 
Oriental  Steam  Ship  Company  and  Holt's  East 
Indian  Ocean  Steamship  Company  the  whole  of 
the  steamers  were  carrying,  exclusively,  English 
captains,  officers  and  engineers.  At  the  time  of 
our  taking  over  the  two  lines,  the  Englishmen 
on  board  consisted  of  24  captains,  48  officers,  and 
72  engineers.  Of  these  we  nave  already  replaced 
16  captains,  43  officers,  and  58  engineers  by 
Germans,  so  that  at  present  there  are  still  on 
board,  of  Englishmen,  only  8  captains,  5  officers, 
and  14  engineers,  whom,  however,  we  also  hope 
shortly  to  replace." 

198  <.  How  far  is  the  surrender  of  these  British 
lines  occasioned  by  unfair  competition  due  to 
foreign  subsidies  or  to  British  shipping  restric- 
tions or  other  causes  P — ^The  fact  that  the  pur- 
chasers are  backed  by  their  Governments  no 
doubt  enables  them  to  develop  new  trades  which 
the  British  shipowner  without  such  assistance 
cannot  engage  m.  This  advantage  is  increased 
bv  the  foreign  shipowner  beingable  to  work  with 
a  much  freer  hand  than  the  British  shipowner, 
and  it  ia  still  further  increased  because  the 
British  shipping  restrictions  are  not  enforced 
equally  as  against  foreign  ships  in  the  ports  of 
this  country  and  of  the  colonies. 

1988.  Ttere  have  been  a  considerable  number 
of  British  lines  of  steamers  very  recently  bought 
up,  have  there  not? — ^Yes. 

1989.  Could  you  give  us  anything  like  a  full 
list  of  the  lines  of  British  steamers  that  have  re- 
cently been  bought  up  by  foreign  Governments 
or  foreign  owners  P — I  do  not  think  I  could.     So 
many  of  the  British  steam  shipping  lines  are 
registered  under  Limited  Liability  Acts,  and  the 
ships  remain  Bri'tish  ste^amships,  although  per- 
haps all  the  shares  have  gone  to  foreigners.  On  the 
other  hand  a  great  many  ships  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Norwegian  flag.  They  go  on  trading 
in  and  out  to  the  ports  of  this  country,  and  so  far 
as  the  register  is  concerned  they  have  ceased  to  be 
British  snips  and  have  become  Norwegian  fi^hips ; 
but  everybody  believes  their  old  owners  somehow 
or  another  are  substantially  interested  in  them. 

1990.  What  about  the  Holt  East  Indian  Ocean 
Steamship  Co.  P — That  was  sold  out  and  out  to 
German  owners. 

1991.  Was  not  there  a  Scottish  Oriental  Steam- 
ship Company  P — ^Yes,  that  was  «old  out  and  out 
to  the  same. 

1992.  Can  you  name  any  others  P — ^The  old 
Inman  Line  was  sold  out  and  out. 

1993.  That  was  to  the  Americans  P — ^That  was 
to  the  Americans.  Unless  there  is  an  absolute 
out  and  out  sale,  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  you  the 
information. 

1994.  Are  those  the  only  out  and  out  sales 
there  have  beenP — They  were  new  lines  formed 
with  the  Spanish  West  Indian  Islands.  Practi- 
cally all  British  lines  to  the  Islands  ceased  tp 
exist  before  the  war,  and  their  place  was  taken 
by  Spanish  companies,  who  ran  the  same  ships. 
I  mean,  unless  you  are  quite  on  the  inside  yon 
could  not  tell  whether  that  was  an  out  and  out 
sale,  or  whether  it  was  not. 

Colonel  Denny. 

1995.  The  flags  changed  P — ^The  flags  changed. 
You  could  only  get  the  figures  of  the  tonnage  sold 
to  foreigners. "  Those  are  published  every  vear. 

1996.' There 
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Colonel  Denny — continued. 

199G.  There  is  a  return  made  of  themP — Yes, 
the  Board  of  Trade  make  a  return  of  whan  ^oes 
from  the  register. 

Chaiffnan* 

1997.  Do  yoTi  know  what  has  happened  to  the 
Warren  Li'ne  which  runs  to  Canada  P — ^No,  I  do 
not  know  what  has  happened  to  it ;  in  fact  I  did 
not  know  that  anything  had  happened  to  the 
Warren  Line.  - 

Sir  C/uirles  Cayzer. 

1998.  Is  it  running  P— Yes. 

Chairman. 

1999.  What  do  you  suppose  is  the  chief  cause  of 
these  sales  P — Some  of  them  are  to  get  subsidies, 
no  doubt.  Some  of  them  are  to  get  trade  advan- 
tages, as  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies, 
and  a  very  great  number  of  them  are  to  gc^t  rid 
of  Board  of  Trade  restrictions  of  all  kinds. 

2000.  That  was  not  the  case  with  the  Holt 
Line  sale,  I  should  imaging? — Of  course  it  is 
only  a  conjecture,  and  it  is  rather  unfair  to  con- 

i'ecture  sometimes  about  other  people's  trade,  but 
'.  should  think  they  were  pinched  by  the  competi- 
tion .of  the  subsidised  lines. 

2001.  Do  you  suppose  the  price  paid  by  the 
foreign  owners  was  extravagant  at  all  P — ^Which 
particular  deal  are  you  referring  to  P 

2002.  I  will  stick  to  the  Holt  Line  ?— I  think 
Mr.  Holt  stated  in  the  public  press  at  the  time 
that  he  had  got  what  he  believed  to  be  a  very 
fair  price  for  the  ships ;  I  do  not  know  the  price. 

2003.  In  view  of  the  policy  as  we  have  seen  of 
various  Governments  I  was  anxious  to  know 
whether  they  carry  it  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  pay 
an  exorbitant  price  when  buying  such  lines  P 
It  is  worth  much  more  to  them  than  to  us,  be- 
cause they  get  the  machine  which  will  earn  the 
freights  and  which  will  earn  these  huge  bounties. 
As  a  commercial  investment  it  is  worth  more  to 
them  than  it  is  to  us,  or  in  other  words,  they  can 
make  more  money  out  of  it. 

2004.  I  did  not  mention  the  Leyland  Line  P — 
It  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  They  were  very  shrewd 
people  who  sold,  and  I  believe  they  were  very 
shrewd  people  who  bought;  so  I  suppose  they 
wore  both  satisfied  with  the  deal. 

2005.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  of  national  ad- 
vantage that  these  lines  should  go  to  foreign 
owners? — ^No,  I  think  it  is  anything  but  a 
national  advantage. 

Sil*  Charles  Cayzeri 

2006.  Could  the  Committee  get  a  return  of  the 
number  of  British  ships  sold  to  foreigners  with  a 
list  of  the  British  officers  and  British  seamen 
displaced  from  those  ships  ? — ^You  could  get  from 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns  published  every  year 
the  number  of  Aips  sold  to  foreign  flags,  and  you 
could  get  from  the  register  of  seamen  the  officers 
and  crews  of  those  ships,  and  I  think  you  may 
conclude  that  everyone  of  them  lost  his  place 
within  six  months  of  the  sale. 

2007.  Tou  have  said  that  the  British  ships 
compete  unfairly  with  foreigners  owing  to  the 
British  shipping  restrictions  not  being  enforced 
equally  between  the  foreign  ship  and  the  British 
ship  P — ^Tes. 


Sir  Charles  Cayzer — continued. 

2008.  Could  you  name  some- of  the  chief  of 
tiiese  Testriotions  P — ^I  will  give  vou  the  load  line 
as  the  principal  one  affecting  ships  generally.  ' 

2009.  I  think  the  load  line  is  now  enforced 
with  foreigners  P. — No ;  it  is  in  tiieory  enforced, 
but  it  is  not  in  practice. 

Mr.  William  Redmond. 

2010.  The  load  line  is  enforced  only  in  theory 
and  not  in  practice  ? — Yes,  with  foreign  ships. 

Mr.  Joyce. 

2011.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  load  line  is 
enforced  on  foreign  ships  P— No,  it  is  not  the  fact 
that  it  is  enforced  on  foreign  ships. 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 

2(*12.  What  othei  restrictions  are  there  besides 
the  load  line  P — ^A  great  many  passenger  restric- 
tions are  not  fairly  enforced  as  between  two  ships 
trading  from  ports  in  this  country — ^the  restric- 
tions about  the  food  and  the  accommodation  of 
crews  and  such  like  are  not. 

2013.  Could  your  association  give,  ihe  Com- 
mittee a  tabulated  summary  of  those  restrictions 
which  are  not  enforced  P — ^I  can  give  you  some 
general  instances. 

2014.  These  restrictions  are  not  enforced  on 
foreigners  in  British  and  foreign  ports  in  the 
same  way  as  they  are  enforced  upon  British 
ships? — I  can  give  you  general  instances;  but 
there  are  an  innumerable  number  of  pin  pricks 
which  amount  to  a  very  serious  interference  in 
the  end ;  and  that  is  proved  by  the  sale  of  these 
ships  to  foreign  flags.  The  ships  so  sold,  engaged 
in  the  same  trade,  come  and  trade  in  and  out  of 
our  ports  exactly  the  same.  There  must  be  good 
sound  business  reasons  for  it. 

Colonel  Ropneri 

2015.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  these  re- 
strictions on  British  ships:  there  is  a  load  line 
on  British  ships  P — ^Tes,  a  marked  load  line. 

2016.  And  that  marked  load  line  is  also  en- 
forced on  foreign  ships  in  British  waters  P — ^No, 
not  a  marked  load  line.  There  is  no  power  under 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  for  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  insist  upon  a  foreicna  ship  being  marked  with 
a  load  line  mark.  There  is  power  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  officials  to  stop  a  foreign  ship  which  is 
over  loaded,  but  I  am  told  that  it  is"  absolutely 
impossible  for  any  surveyor  to  judge  by  the  eye 
— except  in  a  very  gross  case — whether  or  not 
any  ship  is  overloaded.  The  result  is  that  the 
ships  which  we  have  sold  to  foreigners,  and  which 
have  had  their  load  line  marks  painted  out,  come 
back  to  this  country  on  the  very  next  voyage, 
and  load  very  substantially  more  cargo.  '  Tou  can 
get  the  figures  beyond  question  if  you  ask  the  coal 
tippers  at  Cardiff.  They  could  give  you  the 
difference  in  the  weights  of  cargo  that  they  put 
into  a  ship  while  she  is  under  the  British  flag, 
and  the  weights  when  she  came  there  after  sale 
under  the  Norwegian  flag.  Tou  could  get  the 
flerures  at  once,  and  you  will  see  that  there  is  a 
very  substantial  difference. 

2017.  I  would  like  also  to  ascertain  your 
opinion  as  to  how  many  steamers  were  sold  under 
those  circumstances  to  foreigners;  Can  you  give 
us  anv  idea?     Is  it  100,  or  is  it  moreP — It  is  a 

great 
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Colonel  jRopner — continued. 

^reat<  number.  You  could  get — ^year  after  year 
— the  icmnage  sold.  It  is  a  very  subsrtantial 
figVjre- 

,  2018.  TJhey  coi).tinue  to  trade,  carrying  coa^, 
ietQ«9  £rom. Great  Britain,  and  carrying  9ay,  150 
to  200  .tons  more,  e^l^  voyage.,  with  .percept 
aaf ety  ? — ^Tiiey  carry  from  5  per  cent,  to  15  per 
c^t,  more  cargo.       , 

.2019.  With  perfect  safety?— With  perfect 
safety;  ana  they  nrill  still  earn  just  the  same 
freignts,  and  they  will  pay  just  the  same  insur- 
ance money,  which  is  the  annoying  part  of  the 
thing. 

2020.  With  regard  to  manning,  is  it  not  the 
iact  also  that  these  vessels  which  have  been  so 
sold  to  foreigners  are  now  carrying  fewer  men  ? 
—Yes. 

2021.  And  that  consequently  this  so-called 
Manning  Act  is  damaging  British  shipping  to 
that  extent  ? — ^Yes. 

2022.  I  am  not  arguing  that  the  Manning  Act 
was  not  required ;  but  what  I  do  argue  is  this, 
that  because  the  Act  is  not  also  extended  to 
foreigners  British  shipowners  are  under  a  great 
disadvantage? — ^With  r^ard  to  the  Manning 
Act,  the  position  is  this :  that  if  a  ship,  British  or 
foreign,  is  imder-manned  so  as  to  be  unsafe,  she 
can  nowl)e  stopped  in  our  ports.  The  great  point 
we  ventured  to  make  to  Parliament  when  they 
wereconsidv'fingthe  Act  was  this:  We  said  that 
was  a  perfectly  proper  power  to  s^ive  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  but  what  we  fougrht  against  was  any 
hard-and-fast  scale  being  made  there. 

2023.  Did  you  also  fight  against  the  Act  not 
l)eing  applied  to  foreign  vessels.  Do  not  you 
think  British  shipowners  have  a  right  to  complain 
that  foreign  vessels  are  coming  to  this  country 
taking  larger  cargoes  and  are  also  what  we 
should  call  under-manned  as  compared  with  our 
own  vessels? — ^They  are,  according  to  our  infor- 
mation, undermanned,  and  they  should  be 
stopped. 

Chairman. 

2024.  Are  these  subsidised  steamers  that  are 
under-manned  ? — ^I  shoxild  not  like  to  say  so. 

Mr.  William  Redmond, 

2025«  You  said  in  the  course  of  one  of  your 
replies  that  perhaps  the  reason  for  some  of  these 
lines  changing  their  flag  was  to  get  rid  of  certain 
Board  of  Trade  restrictions  ? — ^Yes,  some  of  the 
vessels  changing  hands.  I  do  not  recollect  the 
instance  of  a  line  changing. 

2026.  Some  ships  have  been  sold  by  British 
owners  to  foreign  owners  so  as  to  get  rid  of  cer- 
tain Board  of  Trade  restrictions  ? — -Y  es. 

2027^  Could  you  say  what  those  Board  of  Trade 
restrictions  are  P — I  have  given  yoif  one  instance 
of  the  load  line,  which  is  a  very  important  matter 
affecting  a  ship  every  time  she  loads  in  and  out 
of  the  ports  of  our  country.  Other  ones  are  the 
regulations  as  to  the  accommodation  and  feeding 
of  the  seamen.  I  think  I  have  ^iven  you  the 
two  that  press  most  constantly.  One  afFects  the 
freights  the  shipowner  earns,  and  the  other  affects 
the  working  expenses  of  the  ship. 
.  2028.  How  do  they  expect  io  evade  the  restric- 
tions with  regard  to  the  load  line  when  we  know, 
as  you  have  stated,  that  the  Board  of  Trade  have 
the  power  to  prevent  foreign  ships  leaving  port 


Mr.  WiUiuTn  iiedmcmdJ— continued. 

o.vedoaded^  although  they  are  not  mai'ked  with  a 
ipud  line  P — I  am  told,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
fact,  that  it  is. impossible,  except  in  very  serious 
.cases  of  oyerloadui^,  to  detect  it  by. the  ejce.  The 
n^ark  is  put,  to  guide  the  eye,  and  the  mark  is 
based  upon  tiie  structural  strength  of  .the  ship, 
upon  the  shape  of  the  ship,  upon  the  material  of 
which  it  is  made,  and  a  great  many  other  con- 
siderations. 

2029.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  addition  to 
inducements  that  may  be  held  out  with  regard  tp 

subsidies,  the  foreigners  are  induced  to  buy,  and 
British  shipowners  are  induced  to  sell,  in  orde^ 
to  get  rid  of  certain  restrictions  of  the  Board  qf 
Trade? — ^Yes,  both  present  restrictions  and 
feared  restrictions.  There  is  one  question  which 
has  been  before  the  House  this  Session  which  I 
should  like  to  refer  to,  and  that  is  the  quesl^pn  of 
manning.  As  the  J^ci  oi  Parliament  stands  any 
shipowner  who  sends  a  ship  to  sea  undermanned 
to  his  knowledge  can  be  imprisoned  for  two  years. 
Now  it  has  been  suggested  that,  one  particular 
ship  was  sent  to  sea  undermanned.  That  ship- 
owner has  not  been  prosecuted,  but  as  I  under- 
stand it,  there  has  been  some  suggestion  that 
because  that  one  particular  ship  was  sent  to  sea 
undermanned  there  should  be  a  hard-and-fast 
scale  of  manning  introduced ;  that  there  should 
be  a  new  body  of  inspectors  appointed  to  see  that 
every  ship  that  left  port  was  properly  manned, 
and  that  all  vessels  should  be  subjected  to  these 
restrictions.  Now,  it  is  the  fear  of  this  kind  of 
restriction  which  drives  away  ships. 

2030.  You  said  the  Board  of  Trade  have  got 
the  power  of  detaining  foreign  ships  that  are 
.  overloaded  P — ^Yes. 

2031.  Have  not  they  got  the  power  to  detain  a 
foreign  ship  from  going  to  sea  that  is  obviously 
undermanned? — Certainly,  and  what  we  want 
them  to  do  is  to  enforce  that  power — not  bring  in 
general  regulations  which  tie  our  hands.  Punish 
the  people  who  are  guilty,  and  do  not  bother  all 
the  rest  of  us  who  are  doing  our  duty. 

Mr.  Joyce. 

2032.  Ypu  said  that  in  recent  years  a  large 
number  of  vessels  have  been  sold .  by  British 

.owners  to  foreigners  ? — Yes. 

2033.  Could  you  state  to  your  knowledefe  what 
class  of  ships  they  were.  Were  they  the  new 
up-to-date  ships,  or  were  they  the  ships  that  had 
done  a  good  part  of  their  work? — I  think  both 
classes. 

2034.  Which  class  predominated? — The  older 
ships ;  but  there  have  been  some  very  fine  new 
ships  which  have  been  sold. 

2035.  But  the  larger  number  have  been  old 
ships  which  had*  done  a  fair  share  of  their  work  P 
— ^Yes,  I  should  say  ships  of  from  8  to  10  years 
old. 

2036.  Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  would  be 
that  these  shipowners  wanted  to  get  a  new  and  a 
more  high-class  vessel,  and  would  prefer  to  sell 
the  old  ships  than  have  them  broken  up  for  old 
iron,  as  a  good  many  shipowners  do  in  this 
country? — ^I  think  they  were  sold  because  they 
could  not  make  them  pay  under  our  flag,  and 
they  were  bought  because  they  could  be  made  to 
pay  under  somebody  else's  flag. 

2037.  With  regard  to  the  undermanning  of 
ships,  is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  forei^ 
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Mr.  Joyce — continued. 

sjiiips  as  a  rule  are  in  many  instances  under- 
manned :  have  you  any  knowiedee  of  that  P — ^The 
crews  they  carry  are  very  mudi  less  than  the 
crews  they  woula  carry  if  they  were  British  ships. 
As  to  whether  they  are  undermanned  or  not,  I 
am  not  a  seaman. 

Ckairman. 

2038.  Does  your  answer  apply  to  subsidised 
ships  P— I  should  say  that  foreign  subsidised  ships 
carried  less  crews  than  their  con*esponding  com- 
petitors amongst  the  British  ships.  The  scale  of 
manning  on  those  ships  is  lower  than  the  scale  of 
manning  on  the  British  ships,  comparing  like 
with  like. 

Colonel  Denny, 

2039.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  manning  is  some- 
times a  misnomer,  because  I  understand  some  of 
these  ships  bought  from  the  British  and  trans- 
ferred to  a  foreign  flag  carry  some  women  P — 
That  may  be  so. 

Mr.  Joyce. 

2040.  You  spoke  of  one  single    ship    being 
undermanned    and    causing    a    sensation.     Of 
course  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  and  must  be  within 
your  knowledge,  that  although  this  terrible  acci- 
dent happened  to  that  ship  through  its  being 
undermanned,  the  case  has  occurred  in  many  in- 
stances where  ships  put  to  sea  from  British  ports 
undermanned  or  with  a  crew  who  were  not  duly 
qualified  seamen  P — The  majority  of  the  Manning 
Committee  reported  that  the.  British  >ships  as  a 
whole  were  well  and  sufficiently  manned,  and 
with  due  regard  to — ^I  have  forgotten  the  actual 
expression — ^but  the  best  traditions  of  the  British 
mercantile  marine. 

2041.  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  differ  from 
them  in  that  respect  P — That  is  the  majority  re- 
port. 

2042.  You  mentioned  a  fault  of  Parliament 
with  regard,  I  think,  to  the  manning  question  P 
— ^We  think  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  is  weak, 
because  it  does  not  require  a  foreign  ship  loading 
in  ports  of  this  country  to  comply  with  our  regu- 
lations, and  that  is  having  painted  on  its  side  in 
a  conspicuous  place  the  mark  to  which  it  may 
with  safety  be  loaded. 

2043.  Could  Parliament  alter  that  P— Yes. 

2044.  Is  it  well  within  the  province  of  Parlia- 
ment to  do  so  ? — Certainly. 

Sir  Cfiarles  Cayzer. 

2045.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  whether 
the  wages  paid  to  captains,  officers,  seamen  and 
engineers  of  German  subsidised  ships  are  much 
lower  than  those  paid  by  similar  British  ships  P 
— ^I  believe  that  is  the  case.  I  have  heard  it  so 
stated. 

2046.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  captain  or  any 
of  the  officers  of  these  vessels  get  P — No.  I  can- 
not give  you  the  figures.     I  could  get  you  them. 

Chairman. 

2047.  With  a  view  to  dealing  with  the  whole 
situation  into  which  we  are  inquiring,  as  it  affects 
British  trade,  I  will  ask  you  this.  There  are 
several  means  short  of  granting  subsidies  by 
which  something  could  be  done  to  put  the  British 
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shipowners  on  a  more  equal  footing  with  their 
foreign  competitors? — Yes,  uve  believe  so. 

2048.  Will  you  enumerate  them  shortly,  as 
I  think  it  may  be  worth  while  to  have  them  on 
the  notes  P — First,  we  think  that  the  British  ship- 
owner should  be  given  as  free  a  hand  as  possible 
in  the  conduct  of  his  trade.  We  think  that  so 
long  as  he  im  carrying  on  that  trade  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  safety  of  the  lives  ai^  properties 
entrusted  to  him,  he  must  be  given  a  free  hand,  if 
he  is  to  fight  his  foreign  competitors.  The 
second  point  we  make  is  that  all  foreign  ships 
should  be  placed  in  exactly  the  same  position  as 
British  ships  in  ports  of  this  country  and  of  the 
colonies.  The  third  is  that  no  inequitable 
charges  shoidd  be  levied  on  the  British  ship* 
owner.  The  fourth  is  that  the  country  should 
assist  in  a  practical  maimer  in  maintaining  a 
proper  supply  of  seamen. 

2049.  Would  subsidies  be  a  remedy  in  the 
last  resort,  in  your  opinion  P — ^I  think  it  is  very 
difficult  to  express  an  opinion  on  subsidies  until 
you  know  the  basis  on  wnich  they  are  going  to  be 
granted. 

2050.  Do  you  mean  that  great  jealousy  would 
arise  betweien  the  shipping  compatniesP — ^Un- 
doubtedly, if  the  subsidies  were  distributed  un- 
equally, or  without  good  and  sufficient  reason. 

2051.  I  presume  that  if  any  policy  of  subsidies 
was  in  any  particular  case  decided  i^n,  it  would 
be  done  by  asking  for  tenders P — ^xou  mean  in 
the  case  of  tfie  opening  up  of  a  new  trade,  for  ia- 
stance  P 

2052.  I  do  not  want  to  restrict  myself  in  that 
way.  It  may  be  to  a  particular  countiy,  it  may 
be  under  very  special  conditions ;  but,  1  suppose 
that  tenders  would  be  asked  forP — We  have  nad 
the  point  under  careful  consideration,  and  we 
would  not  like  to  express  any  opinion  until  we 
knew  the  basis  upon  which  the  subsidy  was  pro- 
posed to  be  given.  You  see  that  an  association 
with  all  these  members  and  all  this  tonnage 
wonld,  until  it  had  the  actual  business  notion 
formulated,  be  nnable  to  form  an  opinion. 

2053.  What  has  struck  me  as  regards  the  whole 
of  your  evidence  is,  that  being  given  as  it  is  from 
a  strictly  shipowner's  point  oi  view,  you  have 
an  eye  very  much  on  the  dividends,  if  I  may  say 
soP — ^Tes. 

20^4.  And  you  have  also  regard  to  the  jealousy 
which  might  arise  between  different  shipping 
companies  if  subsidies  were  given  P — ^I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  jealousies  in  cases  in  which 
the  subsidies  were  given  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons,  but  if  you  put  to  me  the  general  Ques- 
tion :  "  Do  you  approve  of  subsidies  P  '*  I  tnink 
I  should  have  to  ask  the  basis  upon  which  you 
propose  to  grant  subsidies. 

2055.  What  is  the  basis  you  would  favour? — 
I  think  the  great  thing  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  give 
the  British  shipowner  as  fair  a  field  as  possible  to 
fight  in.  If  you  can  secure  him  a  fair  field,  short 
of  a  subsidy,  do  it.  If,  in  particular  instances, 
you  have  to  add  the  sub§idy,  in  order  to  give  him 
a  fair  chance  of  fighting,  then  you  must  do  it. 

2056.  Or  if  there  were  special  economical  or 
political  considerations  P — ^Yes.  For  instance, 
take  the  case  of  the  West  Indian  subsidies.  I 
have  not  heard  of  any  feelings  of  jealousy,  on 
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the  part  of  shipowners  to  that.  If  you  give  us 
a  fair  field,  we  will  fight ;  I  think  we  are  able 
to  fight.  What  we  do  want  is  a  fair  field  to  fight 
in. 

2057.  You  have  recominendedy  among  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  fair  field  to  fiffht  in  that 
there  should  be  a  stoppage  of  foreign  vessels 
which  did  not  comply  with  the  load-line  regula- 
tions?— Certainly.  If  a  vessel  loaded  more 
deeply  than  our  official  load-line  mark  is  not 
fit  to  be  trusted  with  cargo,  if  she  is  a  British 
vessel)  she  is  no  more  fit  to  be  trusted  with  it 
if  she  is  a  foreign  vessel. 

2058.  You  do  not  think  that  that  would  have 
this  efiect — ^that  foreign  ships  would  boycott 
Great  Britain  and  British  trade  P — ^I  do  not  fliink 
80 ;  and  if  they  do,  we  will  carry  on  the  trade  of 
the  country.    We  have  got  enough  ships  for  it. 

2059.  If  it  did  have  that  effect,  certainly 
British  shipowners  would  not  object? — ^TVe 
should  not  object,  but  I  think  we  could  do  our 
duty  by  the  country. 

2060.  You  look  at  it  from  the  British  ship- 
owners* point  of  view,  naturally? — ^Yes. 

2061.  Woidd  you  stop  cargo  in  transitu  through 
this  country  if  the  British  Government  require- 
ments were  not  complied  with  ? — No ;  so  &r  as 
car&ro  in  transit  through  this  country  is  concerned, 
I  wink  every  facility  should  be  given  to  it. 
There  should  be  nothing  done  with  a  view  of 
harassing  shippers  on  the  continent  who  want  to 
forward  their  goods  vi&  this  country  to  their  ulti- 
mate ports.  The  goods  in  transit,  if  they  are  sent 
in  a  coasting  steamer  and  discharged  here,  and 
then  loaded  in  ocean  steamers  here,  should  be 
treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  they  would 
be  treated  if  they  were  brought  in  a  foreign 
steamer  which  happened  to  be  calling  at  a  port 
in  our  country  to  nil  up  her  cargo. 

2062.  In  tne  case  of  foreign  vessels  not  com- 
plying with  the  British  load-line*  regulations, 
you  would  compel  them  to  follow  the  British 
load-line  regulations,  but  in  the  case  of  foreign 
cargo  going  through  the  country  ybu  would  not 
compel  it  to  follow  British  Government  regula- 
tions?— No.  Those  regulations  with  regard  to 
cargo  are  to  protect  this  country,  and  the  cargo 
is  not  intended  to  be  sold  or  dealt  with  here. 

2063.  Your  general  view  is  that,  while  there 
are  certain  measures  that  mi^ht  be  taken,  short 
of  granting  subsidies,  subsidies  in  certain  cases 
mignt  in  the  last  resort  be  desirable  ? — Yes,  and 
in  the  last  resort  I  think  they  will  have  to  be 
granted  in  cases ;  but  I  think  a  veiy  great  deal 
can  be  done  short  of  granting  subsides. 

Sir    Charles  Cayzer. 

2064.  As  to  the  restrictions  that  you  refer  to 
as  to  goods  coming  from  the  Continent  those  are 
imposed  now  ^nder  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act? 
—Yes. 

2065.  And  those  you  would  like  removed? — 
Yes,  on  the  goods  in  transit.  The  Acts,  I  ven- 
ture to  thing,  are  misapplied.  It  was  absurd 
to  stop  goods  in  transit,  because  they  were  de- 
scribed, m  the  English  laneuage,  as  fraudulently 
indicating  the  country  of  meir  origin,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  the  sea  transit 
trade  from  the  Continent  was  driven  away  from 
this  country  by  this  arbitrary  stopping  oi  goods 
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that  were  so  marked,  perfectly  honestly ;  nobody 
was  deceived. 

2066.  And  that  enabled  the  subsidised  lines 
to  improve  their  position? — Very  much  so;  and 
I  think  you  ought  to  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament 
declaring  that  goods  in  transit  do  not  come  under 
the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  if  it  is  only  for  the 
purpose  of  advertising  that  we  no  longer  do  what 
we  did  do,  and  that  is  to  worry  people  who  trust 
their  goods  to  us. 

Colonel  Ropner,  • 

2067.  With  regard  to  the  shipping  regulations, 
do  you  recommend  that  any  of  the  Acts  y^^^^ 
have  been  passed  should  be  repealed? — ^I  think 
they  all  want  overhauling,  from  first  to  last. 

2068.  Do  you  think  thev  want  repealing? — 
Well,  they  are  50  years  old. 

2068*.  You  do  not  recommend  that  as  to  the 
load-line? — ^No,  I  think  the  Load-line  Act  and 
the  marking  of  the  load-line,  under  Lloyd's  or 
the  Board  of  Trade,  is  a  good  and  a  wholesome 
rule,  and  it  should  be  observed  by  everybody  who 
loads  cargoes  in  the  ports  of  this  country. 

2069.  Then  you  would  recommend  the  stop- 
ping of  further  legislation  in  that  direction  with 
regard  to  shipping? — ^Yes;  and  I  should  over- 
haul a  great  many  of  the  regulations  that  are  50 
years  c3d.  They  do  not  apply  to  the  present 
trade. 

2070.  Will  you  kindly  answer  my  question. 
That  is  not  exactly  what  I  asked  you.  Not  only 
do  you  go  in  for  repealing,  but  you  would  also 
advise  tnat  no  other  Acts  with  a  similar  restric- 
tion should  be  passed? — ^I  should  certainly  advise 
that  there  should  be  no  similar  Acts  passed  with 
a  view  of  laying  down  hard-and-fast  standards 
as  applied  to  shipping.  I  think  every  shipowner 
thinks  that  is  entirely  the  wrong  basis  to  go 
upon.  They  ought  to  leave  the  responsibility 
with  the  shipowner,  and  if  he  abuses  it  he  ought 
to  be  punisned;  but  these  hard-and-fast  stan- 
dards tnrottle  the  trade,  they  stop  progress. 

2071.  You  would  say :  "  Stop  meddling  with 
the  trade  "  ? — ^That  is  so.  The  shipowners  must 
carry  on  the  trade  safely  or  they  cannot  make 
their  living ;  and  if  they  abuse  their  rights  they 
ought  to  be  punished.  That  is  the  way  they 
should  be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  William  Redmond. 

2072.  May  I  ask  you  what  exactly  you  meant 
when  you  replied  to  the  Chairman  that  ship- 
owners should  have  a  fair  field  to  fight  in? — ^I 
do  not  think  that  at  the  present  time  they  fight 
their  foreign  competitors  on  an  equal  footing, 
even  in  the  ports  of  this  country ;  they  certainly 
do  not  if  they  ^o  to  Hamburg,  because  the  com- 
petitor they  fi^t  with  has  got  the  State  behind 
nim,  which  in  the  case  of  the  North  Qerman 
Lloyd  pays  the  whole  of  the  dividend  to  the  share- 
holders. They  are  certainly  not  on  an  equal 
footing  in  ports  in  this  coimtry.  Take  a 
case.  A  German  boat  oomes  to  this  country 
and  loads  cargo  at  Middlesbrough  for  our  Go- 
vernment. Our  Government  has  given  it  that 
cargo  because  the  rates  are  a  little  bit  lower. 
That  ship  is  not  loaded  according  to  our  load- 
line  Act ;  she  may  carry  10  per  cent,  or  15  per 
cent,  more  cargo  than  if  she  was  a  British  steam- 
ship. If  that  ship  goes  to  the  bottom  the  owners 
of  that  ship  are  not  under  the  same  responsibility 
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<aa^ous  fth^pownars.  <  Our- shipowners  haTe  to  pay 

80  much  per  ton^  although  the  ship  has  gone  to 

-tiie  botibm.  The  Gensan  shipowner  says,  aecord- 

ing  to.  the  law  of  his  flas.     I  am  free  fcoai  all 

liability ;  you.  can .  take  the  shipi    .W|iat.  I  say 

as  even  on:  the  ports  of  this  cousitry  ^e  hare  not  a 

fair  field  to  fight:  in 

2073.^  What  you  mean  exactly,  is  this,  is  it 
not:. That  you  think  that  all  resixictions  whioh 
are  placed  on  British  shipowners  should  be  plaeed 
upon  f oi^^ign  ships  omning  into  British  ports  ? — 
Certaial;^,  and  f urthexr  than  that,  that  only  wise 
and  sensible  restrictions  ought  to  be  placed  upon 
British  shipowners. 

2074.  With  regard  to  the  present  restrictions, 
I  do  not  understand  you  as  suggesting  tiiatany  of 
them  should  be  repealed,  but  rather  that  mey 
should  be  in^sted  upon  in  foreign  ships  P — ^There 
.are  a  great  many,  restrictions  which  ought  to  be 
repealed — ought  to  be  swept  away.  They  were 
made  for  the  shipping  of  50  years  ago,  and  they 
no  more  apply  to  the  shipping  of  to-day  than 
they  would  apply  to  the  Ark. 

2075.  And  you  think  all  these  restrictions  upon 
shipping  require  overhauK^^g  ? — I  think  so. 

2076.  What  do  you  mean  exactly  by  "  over- 
hauling " ;  do  you  mean  they  want  to  be  inquired 
into  ? — ^They  want  to  be  brought  up  to  date.  You 
are  trying  to  regidate  a  trade  bj''  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment which  was  made  in  1854  and  1855. 

.  .2077.  Will  yoii  state  what  are  the  particular 
restrictions  you  thin]^  ought  to  be  repealed? — 
There  are  so  many.  I.  think  all  the  passenger 
ship  regulations  require  complete  re-drawing. 

2078.  Tou  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  any 
one  particular  restriction  which  you  can  think  of 
ought  to  be  repealed ;  what  you  want  is  a  general 
overhauling;  that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  an 

.inquiry . into  the  whole  subject? — ^If  you  read 
part  3  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894 — that 
is  the  section  relating  to  passenger  ships  and 
emigrant  ships-r-you  will  see  that  the  whole  of 
the  provisions  fi'om  first  to  last  are  ludicrously 
inapplicable  to  the  present  trade — every  word 
of  them. 

2079.  Tou  cannot  mention  any  particular  part 
which  you  think  ought  to  be  repealed  ? — It  is  all 
detail.  I  have  given  you  the  whole  of  that 
part.  There  are  some  scores  of  sections  there, 
and  you  will  find  details  in  every  single  one  of 
them. 

-  2080.  Will  you  repeat  the  answer  which  you 
gave  to  Colonel  Bopnei*  when  he  asked  you 
.whether  you  thought  those  restrictions  ought  to 
1>e  repealed? — ^I  think  I  used  the  phrase  that 
they  ought  to  be  overhauled.  This  book  is 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  and  the  rules  under 
it,  and  I  think  the  whole  thing  wants  to  be 
brought  up  to  date.  The  provisions  are  50  years 
old,  and  you  cannot  manage  a  trade  on  regula- 
tions which  were  made  50  years  ago. 

2081.  That  is  to  say,  you  think  the  whole  ques- 
tion ought  to  be  inquired  into? — ^I  think  niose 
Acts  ought  to  be  inquired  into. 

Colonel  Denny. 

2082.  I  suppose  you  put  it  in  this  way,  on 
this  question  of  subsidies,  iJiatas  a  matter  of  &ct, 
.you  look  upon  a  subsidy  as  a. thing  praetically  to 
be  given  in  the  last  resortf — ^Tes. 

2083.  That  is,  after  a  man  has  exhausted  his 
energy  and  ability,  and  he  finds  that  a  foreign 
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subsidised :.line  is> receiving  foe^tieS'^ths^  b^is 
not,  and  its. dividend' is  practically  paid  by  ife 
Qoveminent  to  :tkat  ^extent,  wiien'  the  iQgtter 
is  a  vital  one  to  the  national  interest,  you  thiidc 
•the  i^ovenimeni  must  really -do  iometking  to 
allow. life.to  eontiaue? — ^I  tfaLink<8<K*>'  l' 

-2084..  Kr.  Nussey  asked  70U  a  question  which 
ratiier  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  had  ik  his  miiid 
^what  is  in  the  mind  of  many  piKiple-in  -thii 
country,  .tiiat  subsidies  are  entirely  uiuieoerMNuy, 
that  if  a  shipowner  shows  energy  and  aUlily, 
and  puts- sufficient  capital  into  his  Une,  no  sobsi- 
dies  are  required,  because  it  is  ffoggested  there  is 
hardly  a -perceptible  difference  in  the  holding 
of  British  ships,  althouffh  in  isolated  mstanoes 
.here  and  there,  we  find  sales- of  shippuig.  *  iliay  I 
put  it  in  thift  way—-cthat  the  effect  oz  f oreigra  gub- 
sidies  is  (not,  in  an  old-established  countiy  like 
Great  Britain,  immediately  felt,  but  there  is  an 
actual  transfer,  which  requires  to  be  looked  at 
ovjer  a  series  of  years  before  its'  f oroe  oas  be  seen, 
and  that  if,  for  example,  we  take  liie  trade  for 
the  last  10  or  12  years,  there  has '  been  such 
transfers,  the  laman^  the  Levland,  tiie  Hdt,  the 
Scotch  Oriental,  the  Atlantic  Tra&sport,^  all  of 
whioh  lines. Are  jiow.  held  either  ae  f{U€o,^ot 
practically,  by  .  f oreigners^although  'some  of 
them  may  be  still  flying  the  British  flag; -so 
that  over  a  series  of  years,  the  effect  of  all  this 
is  extremely  serious  P — ^You  have  instanced  some 
lines,  and  I  think  the  effect  of  ihe  position  is 
shown  by  the  yearly  transfers. 

2085.  I  moved  for  a  return  some  years  ago  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  whidi  has  been  granted 
yearly  since  then,  in  regard  to  the  transfer  of 
forei^  ships  to  foreign  owners,  and  it  comes  to, 
I  think,  something  in  ike  neighbourhood  of 
200,000  tons  a  year?— More  than  that 

2086.  It  is  argued,  I  understand,  tkat  a  lot  of 
these  ships  are  old  ships,  and  therefore  it  does 
not  matter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  old  ships, 
as  you  say  they  are,  run  against  us  from  our  own 
ports  ? — Certainly. 

2087.  And  the  restrictions  which  are  put  on 
British  ships,  which  are  not  enforced  on  foreign 
lines,  are  an  indirect  subsidy  P — ^Tes. 

2088.  Suppose  we  take  the  question  of  enforc- 
ing: British  regulations  upon  foreign  ships  in  our 

{>orts ;  in  the  Manning  Bill  there  is  such  a  regu- 
ation ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  never  done  ?— 
There  is  a  regulation  in  the  Manning  Bill;  I 
cannot  recall  a  case  in  which  a  foreign^ehip  has 
been  stowed. 

2089.  Because  there  are  so  many  formalities  to 
be  gone  through  before  a  ship  can  be  caught, 
that  she  is  at  sea  again  P — Precisely. 

2090.  If  we  take  the  question  whether  it  would 
damage  our  trade  to  enforce  these  regulations 
upon  foreign  ships,  I  woujd  cite  the  American 
authorities  as  an  example  of  the  way  in  whicli 
restrictions  are  enforced.  The  restrictions  at  an 
American  port  must  be  complied  with  whethCT  it 
is  that  she  is  to  carry  a  steam  extinguishing 
apparatus  or  boats,  etc.,  equally  on  foreign  as 
well  as  home  vessels  P — ^1  es,  all  the  German  ships 
have  to  comply  witl^he  regulations. 

.  S091.  The  Cunar^ine  and  the  White  Star 
have. to  he  subjected  to  the  same  regulations  as 
tlie  American  Line? — Yes. 

'    H^hainnanJi  The  American  Line  being  a  sub- 
sidised line. 

Colonel 
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Colonel  Denny — continued. 
Colonel  Denny, "l  Yes. 

Witness.]  The  Ciinard  Line  trctding  to  New 
York  has  to  comply  both  with  the  American  regU7 
lations  and  the  JSritish  regulations.  •        .   ,      .  . 

2092.  Whereas  the  German  Line  trading  to  , 
Southampton  has  only  to  comply  with  the  Ameri- 
can regulations? — ^Tnat  is  so,  and  her  own  Ger- 
man regulations.  She  may  take  as  many  cabin 
passengers  as  she  can  get  at  Southampton  without 
Kaving  to  comply  with  any  ol  our  emigrant  regu- 
lations. .... 

2092*.  With  reteprd  to  th?  regulations  in  the 
British  Shipping  Act  of  1854  they  largely  apply 
to  sailing  ships? — ^l^b^y  ate  ha9ed  qn  sailing 
sliips.  i  ' 

2093.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  at  the  present 
moment  the  regidations  of  an  emigrant  ship 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  of  the  liners  are  based 
upon  a  voyage  of  unconscionable  length:  they 
Iiave  to  carry  salt  meat  for  70  days  ? — ^Tes. 

2094.  You  said  subsidies  should  only  be  given 
for  good  and  sufficient  reason  ? — ^Tes. 

2095.  You  are  not 'an  advocate  of  an  iiidis-' 
criminate  giving  of  subsidies  to  make  up  for  the 
laziness  of  a  firin  ?— No.  I  do  not  believe  in  sub- 
sidies g&aerally.  I  believe  that  there  are  special 
circumstances  in  which  you  are  compelled  to 
^rant  the  subsidies  if  you  are  to  maintain  the 
commxuiication. 

2Q96.  Not  only  in  thir  country  do  we  give 
differential  treatment  to  subsidised  lines  of 
foreigners,  but  in  our  Colonies  the  foreigners  are 
equally  allowed  to  trade  as  they  please? — ^Yes. 

2097.  While  we  are  subjected  to  Board  of 
Trade  rtdes  and  regulations  here  and  in  the 
Colonies '  as  well  ?--*ores,  the  Colonies  have  the 
pl«ck  where  British  ships  are  concerned  to  en- 
force their  regulations,  but  they  have  not  the 
pluck  to  do  so  with  for^i^^ii  ships.  I  suppose 
they  are  not  allowed  to.  They 'will  increase  the 
liability  on  the  British  ships,  but  they  never  put  - 
anything  on  the  foreign  ships. 

sods.  The  subsidised  lines  have  indirect  sub- 
sidies due  to  their  pref e)rential  ire6,tment  in  the 
Colonies? — Yes.    • 

2099.  You  are  not  afraid,  in  the  event  of  our 
insisting  on  foreign  ships  carrying  out  British 
regtdations  in  our  port  that  exclusive  dealine  ot' 
boip'cotting  mi^ht  be  practised  against  our  ships 
in"  foreign  porta  ? — ^No,  if  we  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  our  Government  we  far  more  than 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  any  other  Govern- 
ment. 

2100.  But  what  I  mean  is  this :  Supposing  We 
say  to  a  foreigner,  **  You  shall  satisfy  our  require- 
ments," are  yoli  then  afraid  of  a  foreign  Govern-' 
ment  putting  additional  disabilities  upon  our 
ships  as  a  retaliation? — I  do  not  think  so.  It 
would  give  the  subsidised  line  in  a  forrign 
country  a  free  hand ;  and  the  freights  would  go 


Colonel  Denny — continued. 

up  if  we  were  not  there.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  chance  of  their  trying  to  drive  our  ships 
away. 

2101:  Shipowners  as  a  rule  have  a  very  strong 
opinion  about  light  dues  in  this  coimtry  ? — ^Very 
■strong; 

2102.  No  foreign  Government  that  you  are 
aware  of  charges  light  dues  as  light  dues  except 
Turkey  ?— Except  Turkey. 

2103.  And  Turkey  is  not  supposed  to  be  an  up 
to-date  marine  power  ?    Then  you  referred  also 
to  our  own  Government  utilising  Gerinan  ships? 
—Yes. 

:  2104.  From  Middlesboi^o',  I  think' you  said?— 
I  instanced  Middlesboro'. 

2105.  That  is  the  Madras  Railway  consignment 
of  rails  ? — There  are  very  large  consignments 
for  the  railways  of  native  States  in  India  which 
are  being  sent  constantlv  in  foreign  shins. 

2106.  Because  of  the  lowness  oi  freignt  due  to 
the  fact  that  these  ships  hjave  been  subsidised? — 
I  think  so ;  and  the  shipowner  comes  under  a  less 
financial  obligation  to  our  .Government,  because 
of  his  limited  liability. 

2107.  Supnosing  a  British  ship,  carrying  a 
cargo  of  anytning  you  like,  collides  with  a  foreign 
ship,  the  n)reign  ship  has  an  absolute  lien  not 
only  upon  the  British  ship,  but  upon  the. goods  of 
the  shipowner  ? — It  can  arrest  the  ship. 

2108.  Supposing  the  ship  sank  ? — ^Then  he 
coidd  bring  an  action  against  the  British  ship- 
owner personally. 

2109.  But,  in  the  event  of  a  like  thing  happen- 
ing in  the  reverse  sense,  and  the  foreign  ship 
going  to  the  bottom,  all  the  foreigner  says  is, 
^  You  can  take  my  ship  "  ?— That  is  so. 

•2110.  There  are  other  regidations  and  restric- 
tions to  which  British  ships  are  subjected  more 
onerous  than  those  imposed  by  foreign  Govem- 
ments  upon  subsidised  ships  ? — ^They  are  far  more 
onerous,  I  believe,  in  every  single  particular. 

Chairman. 

2111,  In  your  opinion  subsidies  are  desirable 
under  cei^lain  circumstances  you  have  told  us; 
would  you  suggest  any  particular  circumstances? 
— ^There  are  cases  in  which  for  general  reasons 
the  country  must  maintain  its  communications 
in  certain  directions,  and  ther^  are  instances  in 
which  those  communications  cannot  be  "main- 
tained as  a  matter  of  pure  business.  I  take  it 
that  those  are  cases  in  which  subsidies  are'  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

2112.  Would  you  say  that  it  was  a  special  case 
where  there  was  ai  new  and  promising  market,  to 
which  it  Would  not  otherwise  pay  to  run?— Yes, 
uilless  the  market  Was  so  promising  that  the-' 
shipowner  for  business  reasons  would  take  his  ' 
risk  '6f  a  1685  for  a  year  *or  two,  hoping  to  make 
a  good  profit  afterwards.     But  there  are  many ' 
cases  in  which  the  promise  of  the  futtirfe  is  not 
sufficient. 
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Mr.  EVELYN  CECIL  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Alexander  Swettenham,  KC.M.G.,  called ;  and  Examined, 


Chairman. 

2118.  You  have  been  on  several  occasions 
Acting  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  have 
you  not  ? — Yes.  I  have  been  Colonial  Secretary 
of  the  Straits  Settlements  since  1895,  and  I  have 
acted  for  the  Governor  for  the  last  nine  months 
of  1898  and  for  the  whole  of  1900; 

2114.  I  think  vou  have  made  some  consider- 
able study  into  tne  subject  of  inquirv  before  this 
Select  Committee  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
British  trade  in  and  around  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments ? — Naturally  it  has  been  part  of  my  duty 
to  watch  the  course  of  trade,  and  to  see  whether 
British  trade  was  holding  its  own. 

2115.  Could  you  give  us  any  returns  of  ship- 
ping and  commerce  for  the  last  five  years  or  so 
which  would  help  us  in  our  inquiry  ? — I  have 
compiled  some  returns  from  the  published 
statistics.  I  have  taken  the  Colonial  statistics 
from  the  Colonial  Blue  Books,  and  the  Chinese 
statistics  from  the  returns  in  the  Foreign  Office — 
from  the  Chinese  Imperial  Maritime  Customs 
Returns.  I  do  not  Know  whether  you  are 
acquainted  with  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs 
Return  which  are  contained  in  this  Yellow  Book 
{handing  in  a  copy).  The  years  I  have 
taken  have  been  (where  possible)  from  1886  to 
1899.  I  have  furnished  the  Chairman  with  a 
copy  of  the  statistics,  which  I  produce,  and  with 
the  permission  of  the  Committee  I  will  simply 
content  myself  with  making  a  few  remarks  upon 
them. 

2116.  Would  you  give  us  any  general  deduc- 
tion which  you  draw  from  these  returns,  or  call 
attention  to  anything  specially  remarkable  in 
them  ? — I  should  say,  taking  Singapore  for 
instance,  which  is  dealt  with  in  the  first  table, 
which  shows  the  tonnage  of  certain  nations 
entered  at  that  port,  the  tonnage  under  the 
Austrian,  Belgian,  and  French  flags  has  made  no 
progress,  indeed  there  has  been  a  slight  fiedl, 
whereas  the  German  tonnage  has  doubled. 

2117.  Would  you  give  us  the  exact  figures,  say 
for   1886   and  1899  ?— For    1886    the    French 


Chaimuin — continued. 

figures  were  259,747  tons,  for  1899,  247,099  tons. 
Then  the  figures  for  Germany  was  in  1886, 
217,790  tons,  and  in  1899, 513,978  tons,  so  that 
it  has  a  ^oat  deal  more  than  doubled. 

2118.  Then  taking  Japan? — ^Yes,  Japan  has 
-increased  its  tonnage  over  ninety-fold.    It  was 

a  very  small  thing  m  1896 — only  1,197  tons;  it 
was  in  1899,  271,076  tons. 

Colonel  Denny. 

2119.  That  shows  an  increase  of  over  200-fold 
as  between  those  two  figures  ? — In  making  these 
remarks  I  do  not  take  it  literallv  arithmetically 
as  between  the  particular  two  years,  because 
1886  was  a  particmarly  bad  year  for  Japan,  but  it 
is  certainly  over  90-fold.  I  can  explain  that  in  a 
way.  Japanese  coal  is  replacing  British  coal  very 
lately  in  Singapore,  and  a  very  great  deal  of 
this  would  be  vessels  coming  (iown  with  coaL 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  you  know,  there  is  a 
very  fine  subsidised  Japanese  line  called  the 
Nippon  Yusen  Eiiisha,  which  runs  every 
fortnight  from  London  to  Japan.  Every  ship 
is  loaded  with  passengers.  Their  fEU-es  are 
lower  than  the  other  linea  That  has  increased 
the  Japanese  returns  very  largely. 

Chairman. 

2120.  Then  will  you  give  us  the  figures  for 
the  United  Kingdom? — The  United  Kingdom 
has  increased  its  tonnage  60  per  cent.  It  was 
in  1886, 1,578,913,  and  m  1899,  2,591,908,  Nov 
vidth  the  Committee's  permission  I  will  go  to 
the  next  table,  which  deals  with  Hong  Kong, 
and  shows  the  tonnage  entered  inwards. 

2121.  Will  you  please  do  so  ? — ^With  regard 
to  Austria,  the  tonnage  has  almost  doubled,  but 
it  is  a  small  matter.  I  am  only  giving  the 
figures  approximately.  In  the  case  of  Austria 
the  tonnage  is  very  small ;  it  was  about  44s000 
in  1886,  and  in  1899  it  was  about  71,000.  Then 
the  Belgian  tonnage  is  so  small  that  it  may  be 
neglected.    The  French  tonnage  has  made  very 

little 
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Chai'rman — continued. 

little  progress ;  it  was  175,000  in  1886,  and  in 
1899,  219,000.  The  German  tonnage  in  1886 
was  451,000,  and  in  1899,  836,000.  The 
Japanese  tonnage  in  1886  was  about  5,000,  and 
in  1899,  672,000,  an  increase  of  one  hundred 
fold.  The  tonnage  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1886  was  3,331,000,  and  in  1899,  4,362,000,  an 
increase  of  about  30  per  cent. 


Mr.  Price. 

2122.  Have  you  the  figures  for  the  United 
States  of  America  ? — I  have  not  put  them  in 
this  Return.  I  can  get  the  figures  at  once — it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  compilation.  But  I  do  not 
thmk  there  is  any  great  increase  in  figures  for 
the  United  States  of  America  as  yet ;  there  will 
be  an  enormous  increase  when  these  subsidies, 
which  they  are  promising,  come  intx)  operation. 

Chairman, 

2123.  Then  would  you  tell  us  about  the 
Chinese  Imperial  Maritime  Customs?  —  The 
next  return  is  with  r^ard  to  the  Chinese 
Imperial  Maritime  Customs.  This  is  with 
regard  to  the  Treaty  Ports  in  China.  I  have  not 
the  Returns  for  1886  or  1887  ;  I  could  not  get 
them  in  England.  I  have  them  in  Singapore, 
but  that  is  too  far  away  to  get  them  in  detail 
1888  IB  the  first  year  I  have  been  able  to  get,  and 
I  have  all  the  years  since  that.  This  return  is  for 
the  Treaty  Ports  in  China — it  is  a  return  of  the 
Chinese  Imperial  Maritime  Customs.  I  could 
give  you  all  the  details  if  you  like ;  thej  are 
given  in  the  Yellow  Book.  But,  practically, 
you  may  say  it  is  the  whole  of  the  Maritime 
Trade  in  China  excluding  the  Chinese  junks 
which,  of  course,  do  not  concern  foreign  trada 
In  1888  Austria  had  no  trade  under  this  head ; 
in  1900  they  had  32,000  tons ;  in  1888  Belgium 
had  5,000  tons,  now  it  is  only  1,000  tons  in  1900, 
the  whole  thing  is  so  small  it  is  not  worth 
regarding.  Then,  as  re&^ards  France,  in  1888  it 
had  78,000  tons,  and  in  1900,  281,000  tons; 
Crermany  in  1888  had  316,000  tons,  and  in  1900, 
638,000  tons. 

2124.  So  that  the  tonn^e  of  both  France  and 
Germany  has  doubled  ? — R  has  doubled.  Then 
Japan  in  1888  had  130,000  tons,  and  in  1900 
774,000  tons.  That  is  an  increase  of  about  five- 
fold. 

Colonel  Denny, 

2126.  Is  that  largely  due  to  coal  ? — To  some 
extent ;  but,  of  course,  the  Japanese  trade  with 
China  has  increased  enormouslv,  both  in  coal 
and  everything  else.  Then  tne .  tonnage  for 
Great  Britain  in  1888  was  2,019,000  tons,  and  in 
1900  it  was  3,240,000  tons,  that  is  an  increase  of 
over  60  per  cent. 

Chairman, 

2126.  Would  the  Chinese  figures  have  been 
disturbed  much  by  the  war  ? — They  were — the 
Japanese  figures  were  completely  echpsed  in  the 
war.  They  have  been  ^omg  ahead  since  then. 
There  was  a  great  falling  off  in  1895;  the 
Japanese  figures  went  down  to  only  56,000  tons 
then  the  next  year  after  that  they  went  up  to 
209,000,  the  year  after  to  243,000  the  year  after 
427,000,  and  the  year  after  that  was  when  the 
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Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  began  to  run  with  a  big 
subsidy,  it  was  713,000,  and  now  it  is  774,000. 

2127.  Now,  would  you  give  us  the  figures  with 
regard  to  the  Straits  Settlements  of  imports  and 
exports  ? — Yes.  I  produce  a  Return  in  regard 
to  the  Straits  Settlements,  showing  the  imports 
from  and  exports  to  certain  foreign  countries, 
stated  in  thousands  of  dollar  values.  I  should 
say  for  practical  purposes  the  dollar  is  28.  at  a 
rouffh  approximation.  I  see  it  is  Is,  ll^d. 
to-day.  The  years  I  have  taken  have  been  from 
1886  to  1899,  as  before. 

2128.  Perhajps  vou  would  read  the  figures  for 
the  first  and  the  last  years,  as  you  did  before  ? — 
Taking  Austria,  the  imports  from  Austria  in 
1886  were  valued  at  659,000  dollars,  or  you  may 
say,  if  you  wish  to  put  it  roughly  into  pounds— 
that  would  be  65,900i. ;  and  the  exports  to 
Austria  were  valued  at  441,000  dollars,  that 
would  be  44,1002. 

2129.  That  is  in  1886  ?— Yes,  in  1899  the  im- 

Sorts  from  Austria  had  increased  to  905,000 
ollars,  and  the  exports  to  Austria  had  increased 
to  1,784,000  dollars. 

Mr.  Gust, 

2130.  What  are  the  exports  ? — I  am  afraid  I 
could  not  say  that  out  of  my  head.  I  should 
have  to  refer  to  the  returns. 

2131.  There  is  no  leading  bulk  that  you  could 
give  us  ? — Of  course  all  the  particulars  are  given 
m  the  Return.  I  could  tell  you  from  the  figures 
in  the  returns  what  they  are,  but  I  was  not  pre- 
pared to  give  those  particulars. 

2132.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any 
special  increase  in  any  one  article  of  trade  ? — I 
Imow  it  is  a  general  increase  of  trade,  because  I 
have  seen  the  Austrian  ofiicials  who  have  been  sent 
out  by  their  Government  with  a  view  to  increase 
their  trade  in  the  East,  and  what  they  have  tried 
to  do  is  to  increase  it  all  round.  Then  in  regard 
to  Belgium,  in  1886  the  imports  from  Belgium 
were  519,000dols.  and  the  exports  to  Belgium 
were  34,000dols.  In  1899  tne  imports  from 
Belgium  had  increased  to  l,849,000dols.  and  the 
exports  to  Belgium  to  765,000dols. 

ChatTtfutn* 

2133.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  extraordi- 
nary increase  ? — ^To  the  improved  facilities  at  the 
Port  of  Antwerp  and  preferential  rates.  When 
we  come  later  on  to  the  evidence  which  I  am 
about  to  give  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  ou 
shipping  people  give  the  Continent  an  enormous 
advantage  over  Great  Britian  in  shipping  rates ; 
and  of  course,  as  you  know,  the  access  to  the 
Port  of  Antwerp  anci  the  shipping  facilities  there 
have  been  improved  very  much  indeed  of  late 
years. 

2134.  That  ought  to  affect  other  ports  besides 
Singapore  ? — Yes,  I  think  possibly  when  we 
come  to  the  figures  for  China  wo  may  find  that 
it  did  so.  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  But  if  it 
did  not  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  of  course,  that 
increased  facilities  riven  to  any  port  in  England, 
say  to  Barrow,  would  only  affect  the  places  with 
which  Barrow  rather  favoured  trade  than  with 
other  ones. 

2135.  Then 
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':2196.  Tben  will  you  give  the  figures  for 
Fraiiee  ?—Tlie^  imports- firmn' France  in*  1886  .were 
valued  at  690>000dols.,  and  the  exports  to 
France  3,S83,000dols.  bi  1899l^e  importd  from 
France  were  valued  at  li229,0©0dols-,  and  the 
exports .  to  France  l^,©"/  S^OOOdols.  • 

^2156.  Not?,  will  you  giVe  us  the  figUi-es  for 
Germany  ?— The  imports  from  Germany  iii  1880 
were  vahied  at  l,707,OOOdols.,  and  the  exports  to 
Germany  l,485,000dols.  In  1899  these  had 
increased,  for  the  imports,  to  '5,623,b00dols.; 
and  for  the  exports  to  5,223,000dols. 

2137.  Then  coming  to  Japan,  what  are  the 
figures  ? — In  1886  the  imports  from  Japan  were 
valued^  at  4,798,000dols.,  and  the  exports  to 
Japan  at  ll,000dols.  In  1899  those  had 
increased  for  imports  from  Japan  to  5,423,000 
dols.  and  for  exports  to  Japan  to  946,000dols. 

Mr.  Ciiat 

2138.  The  exports  'have  gone  up  over  80*fold ; 
there  again,  I  suppose,  you  could  not  name  any 
chief  article  of  export  from  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments to  Japan  that  has  gone  up  ? — No,  I 
cannot.  But,  of  course,  as  you  know,  Japan  is 
beginning  to  manufacture.  To  go  to  a  very 
homely  subject,  the  shirt  I  am  wearing  here/  is 
an  export  from  Japan ;  my  shirts  are  all  made 
in  Japan.  They  cost  half  what  they  cost  in 
England.  If  tlie  British  public  only  knew  I  do 
not  suppose  another  shirt  would  be  made  in 
Enriand. 

Sir  Edward  Sassoon. 

2139.  Mr.  Gust  was  asking  as  to  the  eixports 
from  the  Straits  Settlements  to  Japtm,  as  I 
understand  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  it  is  recognised 
in  commerce  that  if  you  provide  the  freight  one 
way  the  freight  the  other  way  almost  provides 
itself. 

Mr.  Ciist 

.  2140.  There  is  such  aji  enormous  difference 
between  the  exports  and  imports  from  Japan  to 
the  Straits  Settlements  that  it  seems  to  call  for> 
explanation  ?  —  The    Japanese    trade    is    only 
beginning,  practically 

2141.  It  is  not  tne  Japanese  trade  I  want  to 
get  at,  but  what  it  is.. that  you  have  got  in  the 
Straits  Settlements  which  you  export  in  such  an 
enormous  bulk  as  to  show  that  increase  in  Japan  ? 
— Singapore  is  a  very  large  entrepot.  No  end  of 
things  are  sent  there  and  then  exported  to  what- 
ever places  in  the  East  offer  the  oest  market  for 
them ;  they  are  not  the  produce  or  manufacture 
of  the  Straits  Settlements  at  aU,  they  are  pro- 
bably the  manufacture  and  produce  of  "Europe  ; 
they  may  be  cotton  goods  or  anything  you  like.   ' 

Chairman. 

2142.  They  are  sent  out  as  goods  from  Singa- 
pore?— Yes.  I  ou  must  not  supposethat  these  things 
are  manufactured  in  the  Straits  Settlements. 
Then  I  may  mention  I  have  put  in  Siam  in  this 
table,  because  we  have  a  great  trade  in  Siam,  but 
I  will  not  trouble  the  Committee  with  those 
figures  if  the  Chairman  does  not  think  it 
necessary. 

2143.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  have 
those  figures.  Then  will  you  give  us  the  figures 
for  the  United  Kingdom? — The  imports  from 
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the  IMted  Kingdom  t6  the  Cofefiiy^^T  the 
Strfldts  Settlemlsrits  to  1886  W^^  17,6S9,6()Gdok  ' 
Inf4899  the  imports  from  the  Uaited  Kiiigdoni 
had- increased  t6  29,889,©00dottJ  ftlid  the  Exports  ^ 
to  the*  United* "Kingdom  had  increa^  to 
47,015,000dols.  Then  P^'hare  also  the  figures 
here  'for^the  trade  betweto  Singapore  atnd 
British  Possessions  generally. 

2144.  That  means  all  over  the  world  ? — Yes 
chiefly-British  Colonies. 

2145.  Including  India  ? — Yes. 

2146.  And  Australia  ?— Yes,  and  Borneo.  The 
only  thing  I  think  it  does  not  include  is  the 
Federated  Malay  States '  with  which  we  do  an 
enormous  trade,  but  which  has  a  separate  item 
—shall  I  give  the  figures  for  the  British  Posses- 
sions. 

2147.  If  you  please,  will  you  give  them  to  us 
for  the  years  1886  and  1899?— In  1886  the 
imports  :  from  •  British  Possessions  were 
32,505,000dols.,  and  the  exports  to  British 
Possessions  were  1 5,206,000d<i4s.  lu'  1 899  the 
imports  from  British  Posseasions  had  increased 
to  93,769,000dols.,  and  the  exports  to  British 
Possessions  had  increased  to  31,369,000dol5.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  I  can  give  no  statistics  for 
Hong  Kong  with  regard  to  exports  and  imports, 
because  it' IS  an  entirely  free  port,  and  I  believe 
they  compile  none,  but  I  can  giv^  you  the 
figures  for  China  from  the  Chinese  Irnperial 
Maritime  Customs  from  the  year  1888  as  1  gave 
you  the  tonnage. 

2148.  Would  you  give  them  in  the  same  way 
as  you  gave  the  other  figures  ? — I  should  state 
that  these  are  ^ven  in  thousands  of  taels.  The 
tael  fluctuates  m  regard  to  its  value  in  gold  just 
as  the  dollar  does ;  the  tael  at  present  is  about 
3s.  l^d.,  or  something  of  that  sort;  that  is  the 
latest  return  I  have.  The  years  I  have  taken 
are  from  1888  to  1900.  I  wiU  stato  the  figures 
for  the  first  and  last  years.  This  practically 
represents  the  trade  oi  the  Treaty  Ports  in 
Cnina ;  the  maritime  trade  as  regards  Austria  in 
1888  I  have  no  figures  at  all.  In  1900,  imports 
in  the  case  of  Austria  were  1,373,000  tadii  worth 
of  goods. 

Colonel  Denny, 

2149.  Is  that  imports  from  Austria? — The 
return  is  headed  "  Share  of  carrying  trade 
attributable  to  certain  natibnjs."  I  presimae  that 
means  in  an  Austrian  bottom — under  the 
Austrian  flag,  at  all  events.  I  will  show  you  the 
actual  return  in  the  Yellow  Book  (Jidnding  the 
sarae  to  the  honourable  Member). 

Chairman. 

2150.  Then  will  you  give  us  the  fibres  for 
Belgium  ?— Belgium,  in  1888,  took  56,000  taels 
worth  of  imports  and  in  1900,  260,000  taels 
worth.  As  regards  the  exports  I  see  the 
returns  distinguish  between  imports  re-ex- 
portod  and  native  exports.  The  imports  re-ex- 
ported may  be  very  misleading,  arid  I  have 
neglected  tnem  altogether,  and  I  have  taken 
simply  the  native  exports  which  would  show  the 
trade  of  China  itself.  As  regards  the  native 
exports,  Belgium  in  1888  took  none.  In  1900 
it  took  82,000  taels  worth.  Then  Prance  m  1888 
took  3,232,000  taels  worth  of  imports  and 
5,568,000  taels  worth  of  native  exports.     In  1900 
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thosa'^giiraa  iiad  i&oreased  to  9,O7d,0e0  taela  for 
imports  and  9,325,000  for  expotta.  Germany  in 
1888  took  11,187,000  taek  worth  of  imports  and 
2,888,000  taels  worth  of  native  exports.  In  1900 
those  fi^ireB  had  increased  to  .21,572,000  taels 
for  imports  and  8>301,000  taeb  for:  native  ex- 
porta  *•  Japan  in  1888:  took  2,564,000-  taels  worth 
of  impopta  and  2,604,000  taels  worth  of  exports. 
In  1900  the  imports'  had  increased  to  19,682,000 
taels*  ^wofth,  and  the  e^orts  to  10,739,000 
taels  worth.  You  see  the  imports  have 
increaBeA  nearly  eight-fold,  land  the  native 
exports  have  quadrupled.  Then,  with  r^rd-  to 
Great  Britain  the  figures  are :  imports  in  1888, 
85,121,000  taels,  and  the  native  exports 
34,410,000  taek  •  In  1900  they  had  increased  to 
imports  129,009^000  taels,  and  the  exports  to 
45,617,000  taels,  the  increase  being  50  per  cent, 
and  33  per  cent,  respectively. 

2151;  I  will  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  tb 
hand  in  those  tables  ? — -Certaimy  {handing  in 
the  9am^). 

2152.  We  will  have  printed  in  the  appendix 
the  figures  for  th^  first  years,  which  you  have 
given  'tis  in  each  case,  and  then  the  figures  fdr 
1892,  taking  that  year  as  a  middle  year.  (I 
supped  the  figures  for  1894  and  1895  during 
the  Japanese  and  Chinese  war  would  probably 
be  misleading  figures.)  And  then  again,  we 
will  hiive  printed  the  figures  for  the  last  year, 
which  you  nave  given  in  each  case.  I  should 
also  like  to  observe  as  regards  the  tables  that 
1890  was  the  year  in  which  the  Japanese  sub- 
sidies began  to  be  ^ven ;  that  is  the  case,  is  it 
not  ?— I  am  not  quite  certain. 

2153.'  I  think  you  will  see  that  is  so  from  the 
Parliamentary  Paper  ? — ^Yes ;  it  is  stated  in  the 
Parliamentary  Paper. 

2154.  •  Have  you  any  further  observations  to 
make  on  these  returns  ? — I  wish  to  say  generally 
with  refi^ard  to  these  Returns  that  the  German 
proportions  will  be  increased  enormously  by  the 
two  sales  of  fleets  trading  in  the  East  which 
took  place  in  1899  and  1900^  which,  of  course, 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  have  an  influence  upon 
the  Returns.  You  may  expect  that  the  Grerman 
proportion  of  the  trade  will  increase  enormously 
m  coming  years. 

2155.  1  notice  in  some  of  the  figures  you  have 
given  us  the  United  Kingdom  figures  between 
1886  and  .1899  or  1900  have  increased  about  50 
per  cent.  ? — Yes, 

2156.  And  that  the  German  and  French 
figures  have  at  the  same  time  rucreased  by 
double  or  treble  or  four-fold  ? — ^Yes,  that  would 
apply  chiefly  to  Germany.  Practically,  you  can- 
not say  that  French  commerce  is  m  at  all  a 
prosperous  state. 

2157.  I  should  like  to  know  what  remark  you 
have  to  make  upon  that  ? — Do  you  mean  ^vith 
r^ard  to  France  ? 

2158w  With  regard  to  both  countries.  Can  you 
say  why  the  one  nas  increased  and  not  the  other, 
for  instance  ? — With  regard  to  France  there  aro 
many  things  to  be  said.  One  is  that  French 
commerce  is  not,  I  think,  as  cleverly  managed  as 
German  Granmerce.  Another  taing  is  the 
French  commercialpolicy — as  you  know  they  have 
committed  themselves  to  the  policy  of  protee- 
tioa    The  result  of  the  policy  of  protection  is 
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-tkis^r  thai'  it^  limits  (die  foreign'  tradlGr-  f>i  (he 
country  pit  <hfrtails  and  cramps  and  ankes  ti&e 
foreign  taradejof  the  couiitay  very  much  smaller 
ithan  it '  would  be  otherwise.  In  &ct,  a  great 
French '-economist  saSd,*  practically,  in^  a  pa^er 
f^which'I  once  sawr  When  you* Protectibnists  arid 
aubsidizdng  people  (because  you  are  ail  one)  have 
•had  your  own' way  entirely,  you'wiH  be  perfectly 
happy,  wh^  you  hove  limited  the  whole  of  the 
.  extenifld  trade  of  France  to  about  five  or  six  vessels 
and  you  pay  those  five  or  six  vessels  many 
millions  of  francs  in  subsidies;  if  you  could  re- 
duce the  whole  foreign  trade  to  one  vessel  and 
pay  that  vessel,  perhaps,  20  millions  of  francs  of 
subsidy,  then  you  would  be  perfectly  satisfied. 
Of  course  that  is  reducing  it  to  an  absurdity ; 
but'  that  is  the  tendencv  of  things  in  Fran  ?e.*  We 
in  Singapore  of  course  tave  sufterfed  enormously 
from  what  they  call  the  extension  o^  the  Metro- 
politan taritf  to  Saigon  in  French  Indo-Ohiria. 
Nattirally  we  ought  to  do  an  enormous  trade 
with  French  Indo-China.     French   Indo-Chma 

Er6duces  a  lot  of  rice,  and  we  should  natufiilly 
e  the  persons  who  would  purchase  it. 

2159.  Will  you  explain  what  the  Metropolitan 
tariff  is  ? — The  tariff  of  France — the  tariff  of  the 
mother. country.  Formerly  they  used'  to  allow 
the  colonies  to  have  the  right  to  say  that  they 
would  not  adopt  the  metro^^olitan  tariff  as 
a  whole,  but  would  make  certain  modi- 
fications in  it.  But  the  screw  has  been 
put  on  by  the  French  shopkeepers  and  small 
traders  who  have  votes  in  France,  a»d  they 
have  actually  forced  the  central  authority  in 
France  to  extend  the  Metropolitan  tariff  to  all 
the  colonies,  the  idea  being  that,  if  a  French 
colony  has  any  trade  at  all,  that  trade  is 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  the  mother  country, 
and  must  be  earned  on  with  the  mother 
country.  The  result  is  that  the  French  rice 
from  French  Indo-China  all  g:oes  to  MarseiUos, 
instead  of  coming  to  us.  If  it  came  to  us  it 
Would  be  infinite^  more  prosperous  for  French 
Indo-China,  because  things  would  come  .back 
from  Singapore  by  way  of  return  trade.  But 
those  things  are  blocked  out  by  the  extension  of 
the  Metropolitan  tariff,  and  they  have  to  get 
inferior  ana  worse  goods  all  the  way  from  France, 
instead  of  getting  oetter  goods  from  Singapore. 
That  is  their  policy;  and  when  you  ask  tnem 
why  they  adopt  that  policy,  they  say  they  are 
tied  hand  and  foot  by  the  wishes  of  the  average 
French  elector,  who  is  not  very  intelligent; 
and  he  says,  If  the  colonies  exist  and  France 
pays  a  subsidy  to  those  colonies  as  it  does 
(because,  of  course,  France  pays  any  deficit  that 
any  colony  may  incur)  the  man  who  pays  the 
piper  may  call  the  tune ;  and  therefore  we  insist 
upon  the  whole  trade  of  the  French  colonies 

•being  carried  on  with  France  as  far  as  possible. 
Of  course  there  are  cases  where  it  is  impossible, 
and  in  those  cases  the  French  elector  with  very 
bad  grace  allows  a  little  trade  to  be  carried  on 
between  the  colony  and  some  other-  nation. 

Sir  Edivard  Sassoon. 

2160.  Do  you  know  how  far  this  discrimina- 
tion against  foreien  goods  applies  ? — It  depends 
upon  the  conunooity.  There  is  a  correspondence 
in  regard  to  this  matter  which  I  can  furnish  the 
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Committee  with  if  they  desired,  but  it  is  only  a 
aide  issue.  We  have  remonstrated  very  strongly 
indeed  against  this  policy,  and  we  pointed  out 
that  in  tne  French  colonies,  places  Eke  Saigon, 
they  are  absolutely  bound  by  treaty  with  Eng- 
land, I  believe,  to  accept  amrthing  that  is  the 
produce  and  manufacture  of  a  British  colony 
as  if  it  was  British ;  but  in  order  to  discriminate 
as  against  Singapore  they  have  said  they  will 
take  nothing  from  Singapore  without  considering 
it  as  coining  from  abroad. 

Chjavrwxin, 

2161.  That  is  speciallv  as  regards  Singapore  ? 
— Yes.  The  whole  of  tneir  trade  woula  come 
from  Singapore  if  it  were  not  for  that.  Their 
trade  witn  Singapore  has  been  falling  off  for  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years. 

2162.  Do  I  gather  that  those  restrictions 
would  only  be  applied  to  Singapore  ? — I  am  not 
quite  sure.  I  beueve  Hong  Kong  is  in  the  same 
position  as  we  are ;  it  must  be. 

2163.  And  the  United  Kingdom  ?— No ;  you 
have  a  special  treaty  with  France  whereby  you 
have  a  preferential  rate  with  France  in  regard  to 
that. 

2164.  Is  that  under  the  most  favoured  nation 
clause? — No  it  is  a  special  treaty.  It  was 
negotiated  some  years  ago  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
time  in  return  for  certain  special  rates  for  French 
wines.  We  have  claimed  the  right  and  said 
"  Here  are  some  goods  from  Singapore.  These 
goods  we  can  prove  come  from  Liverpool,  and  all 
that  has  happened  is  that  they  have  been 
dropped  at  Singapore  to  be  put  on  board  a  small 
ship  going  to  Saigon,  and  therefore  they  ought 
to  go  into  Saigon  under  the  British  treaty." 
But  they  say,  "  No,  we  will  not  have  it." 

2166.  Have  any  remonstrances  been  addressed 
to  them  upon  that  point  ? — Yes,  to  any  extent. 
It  is  perfectly  useless.  All  their  replies  are  now 
beside  the  point.  They  will  not  meet  the  point. 
I  can  show  you  the  correspondence,  it  has  all 
been  printed. 

2166.  How  is  that  affecting  the  trade  of 
Singapore  ? — Of  course  we  lose  the  trade  of 
Saigon. 

2167.  So  that  you  are  put  in  a  very  uncom- 
fortable position  ? — Of  course  we  are,  but  we 
ha^e  so  much  trade  that  practically  other  places 
make  it  up. 

2168.  Would  these  remarks  of  yours  apply  to 
German  goods  at  all  ? — ^Yes,  they  block  German 
goods  just  in  the  same  way. 

2169.  I  mean  would  your  remarks  apply  to 
the  Grerman  policy.  Is  the  German  policy  at 
all  against  Singapore  ? — Very,  very  little.  The 
agricultural  party  in  Germany  have  not  got 
their  own  way  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as 
the  agricultural  party  in  France  have  got  their 
own  way.  As  you  know,  Germany  has  a  small 
import  duty  on  food  to  please  the  aOTicultural 
party,  but  it  is  not  nearly  as  mucn  as  they 
would  like  to  have.  However,  my  remarks  do 
not  apply  to  Germany,  because  Germany  has 
not  got  a  colony  like  French  Indo-China  at  our 
door. 

Mr.  Cuat. 

2170.  There  is  New  Guinea?— Yes,  but 
there  is  no  development  of  trade  at  New  Guinea 
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—you  might  almost  carry  the  whole  trade  there 
in  your  waistcoat  pocket. 

Mr.  Price, 

2171.  Do  the  figures  relating  to  France  in- 
clude the  French  Dependencies  ? — No,  they  do 
not — at  least  I  am  talning  of  Singapore  now.  Of 
course,  as  regards  China  it  might  be  different ; 
there  the  figures  represent  what  is  carried  under 
the  flaff ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  last  four  or  five 
years  tnat  they  have  extended  what  they  call 
the  Metropolitan  tariff  absolutely  and  without 
exception  to  French  Indo-China. 

CluiirTrvan, 

2172.  Does  that  apply  then  mainly  to  goods 
that  go  out  by  the  Messageries  steamers  or  to 

{foods  that  go  by  any  bottom  ? — If  British  goods 
eave  Liverpool  and  come  in  the  same  bottom 
to  Saigon,  they  must  be  admitted  imder  the 
British  Treaty,  but  if  they  break  bulk  any- 
where, no  matter  for  what  purpose,  even  if  we 
ask  for  a  consular  certificate  from  the  French 
Consul  to  say  that  he  has  certified  that  they 
were  merely  taken  out  of  one  ship  and  put 
back  in  another  ship  in  exactly  the  same  state 
as  they  were  received ;  still,  they  will  not  take 
it,  and,  of  course,  the  trade  between,  say,  any 
port  in  Great  Britain  and  Saigon,  is  not  sufli- 
ciently  great  to  justify  sending  the  goods  in  a 
single  ship  the  whole  way.  So  that  practically 
English  goods  are  repelled  by  this  enormous 
tanff 

Mr.  Gust. 

2173.  Of  course,  as  you  know,  what  we  are 
considering  is  the  Question  of  steamship  sub- 
sidies rather  than  oi  tariffs  ? — Yes. 

2174.  With  regard  to  these  figures  which  you 
have  compiled  and  read  out  to  us,  I  want  to 
know  whether  you  attribute  the  rise  in  forei^ 
trade  to  any  large  extent  to  foreign  steamship 
subsidies  ? — Certainly,  I  do  not  think  we  should 
have  had  anything  like  the  competition,  and  I 
do  not  think  the  foreigners  would  have  had  the 
pluck  to  establish  lines  without  the  promise  of  a 
subsidy. 

2175.  Are  you  aware  of  the  duties  at  which 
the  various  countries  either  originated  or 
increased  the  subsidies  ? — I  know  pretty  well  of 
recent  years  what  has  happened. 

2176.  Have  you  noticea  that  concurrently  with 
the  rise  of  subsidy  there  has  been  a  rise  of  trade 
with  the  country  concerned  ? — ^Certainly,  I  have 
already  stated  what  I  know  with  regard  to  the 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha.  That  is  as  regards 
Japan.  Then,  as  regards  France,  the  Messageries 
Maritimes  Subsidies,  there  has  been  very  little 
alteration  for  many  years  I  think.  They  put  a 
little  increase  on  when  the  higher  rate  was 
exacted.  But  French  trade  is  not  making  any 
great  strides  in  the  East.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  regards  Germany,  German  trade  is  becoming 
very  formidable  inaeed,  and  it  is  only  of  recent 
years  that  the  German  subsidised  steamers  have 
practically  been  doubled ;  instead  of  having  a 
monthly  line,  they  have  now  a  fortnightly  line. 

2177.  In  your  judgment  the  increase  of  trade 
is  largely,  perhaps  mainly,  due  to  the  subsidies 
given  by  Foreim  Grovemments  ? — I  should  say 
the  lines  would  not  be  instituted  but  for  the 
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^subsidies  given  by  the  foreign  Governments. 
Of  course,  the  increase  which  has  arisen  is  attri- 
butable to  no  one  fGU^tor  absohitely,  there  are 
a  great  many  fa^ctors  which  contribute. 

2178.  I  ask  is  it  largely  due  to  that? — I 
should  say  it  was  largely  due  to  the  policy  of 
foreim  Governments  m  granting  subsioies. 

2179.  By  riving  these  lines  of  steamers  sub- 
sidies have  they  taken  away  the  trade  that  used 
to  go  to  the  British  steamers  ? — Unquestionably. 

2180.  Or  have  they  created  a  new  trade  ? — 
They  have  done  that  too  to  some  extent.  Un- 
questionably they  have  taken  a  share  of  that 
which  belonged  to  the  British  steamers,  and  they 
have  also  created  some  new  trade. 

2181.  Therefore,  in  your  judgment  the  grant- 
ing of  subsidies  to  lines  of  steamers  in  those 
parts  of  the  world  has  diminished  and  impaired 

^British  trade  in  the  East  ? — I  think  so.  J 

2182.  Do  you  think  that  grantinj^  subsidies  to 
English  lines  would  have  a  remedial  effect  ? — I 
would  like  to  defer  my  answer  to  that  question. 
It  would  have  a  remedial  effect,  but  it  would 
depend  very  much  upon  what  I  intend  to  say 
to  the  Committee  with  regard  to  the  action  of  a 
shipping  union  called  the  Conference. 

2183.  You  mean  a  ring  ? — ^Yes. 

CliavnYvan. 

2184.  We  will  postpone  that  part  of  your 
evidence  until  later  on,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

Colonel  Bopner. 

2185.  I  think  you  said  you  objected  to  Pro- 
tection ?  You  object  to  France  protecting  its 
own  commerce,  for  example  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  a  right  to  object  to  anything  France 
does  ?  I  simply  pointed  it  out,  and  I  also  pointed 
out  tliat  they  worked  their  tariff,  as  I  consider, 
in  defiance  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 

2186.  Then  you  do  to  some  extent  object  to 
Protection,  but  you  do  not  object  to  subsidies 
being  given  to  shipping  ? — By  foreign  Govern- 
ments, do  you  mean  ? 

2187.  By  foreign  Governments? — I  have  no 
right  to  object  to  anything  thev  do  as  lon^ 
as  they  keep  within  the  limits  of  intemation^ 
law. 

2188.  But  I  mean,  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  do 
you  think  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  do  ? — I  should 
say  unquestionably  it  was  veiy  good  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  Germans  and  tfapanese  to  subsi- 
dise their  steamers,  but  I  think  as  regards  their 
own  interests  you  have  apprehended  me  per- 
fectly correctly.  In  their  own  interests  the 
French  Protection  has  spoilt  their  foreign  trade. 

2189.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Protection 
and  subsidies  are  in  the  same  boat,  but  I  gather 
that  you  do  not  quite  mean  that  ? — No. 

2190.  You  do  approve  of  subsidies  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  ? — ^Yes ;  at  least,  I  say  it  has 
been  a  very  good  thing  for  the  foreigner.  Whether 
the  taxpayer  has  haa  the  value  of  his  subsidy 
would  depend  very  much  indeed  upon  the 
company  subsidised,  and  whether  the  com- 
pany really  worked  its  business  in  a  businesslike 
way.  It  IS  quite  possible  for  a  subsidised  com- 
pany to  waste  the  whole  of  the  subsidy.  I 
oelieve,  for  instance,  Austria  had  an  investigation 
as  to  the  very  large  subsidies  they  used  to  grant 
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to  the  Austro-Hungarian-Lloyd  Line,  and  they 
found  they  were  not  getting  full  value  for  the 
money,  and  they  cut  down  tne  subsidy. 

2191.  If,  therefore,  it  is  the  fact,  as  we  have 
heard,  that  English  trade  has  suffered  by  foreign 
Governments  giving  subsidies  to  their  shipping, 
you  would  say  it  is  only  natural  that  the  English 
Government  should  act  similarly  to  its  shippmg? 
— ^Well,  my  answer  to  that  must  also  depend 
upon  the  question  of  how  you  are  going  to  deal 
with  such  things  as  shipping  rings. 

2192.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  France  is 
being  pushed  out  by  Germany  because  German 
commerce  is  better  conducted  ? — No,  what  I  say 
is  this :  French  commerce  has  been  increasing, 
but  it  is  not  giving  the  French  taxpayer  any- 
thing like  a  proportionate  or  proper  return  for 
the  money  he  is  spending  in  su  bsidies. 

2193.  And    one  factor  in  causing  that  de- 
crease is  that  the  French  people  are  not  a  com 
merciaJ  people  to  the  same  extent  as  the  German 
people  ? — ^And  they  are  crippling  their  exports 
and  imports  by  a  tremendously  protective  tariff. 

2194.  Would  you  go  further  and  say  that 
English  trade  has  also  suffered  because  the 
English  people  are  not  so  pushful  as  the  German 
people  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  could  make  any 
general  comparison  between  English  and  German 
people.  All  I  can  say  is  this:  I  believe  myself 
that  there  are  extremely  good  merchants  of  all 
nations  who  thoroughly  understand  their  busi- 
ness in  Singapore.  The  Germans  have  managed 
their  business  extremely  well  there,  and  I  know 
that  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  German  trade 
are  reputed,  and  rightly  reputed,  to  be  very 
clever  men  of  business,  but  1  should  be  sorry  to 
say  we  have  not  equally  good  English  men  ot 
business. 

2195.  Does  what  you  say  with  regard  to 
commerce  at  Singapore  apply  eaually  and  to 
the  English  steamship  companies  tnere  ? — ^Yes,  I 
am  including  English  steamship  companies. 
When  we  get  on  further  in  my  evidence  I  can 
explain  that  more  in  detail. 

Colonel  Denny. 

2196.  Have  there  been  any  indications  of  the 
absorption  of  the  Chinese  coasting  trade  largely 
by  Germany  ? — I  think  there  is  a  Return  of  the 
coasting  trade,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  not 
looked  mto  the  Return  in  order  to  see  what  the 
position  is  with  regard  to  the  coasting  trade.  I 
Know  this,  that  Germany  has  been  building  and 
is  building  special  boats  in  order  to  get  as  large 
a  trade  on  the  Yangtse  as  possible.  I  was  offered 
one  of  those  boats  by  tne  firm  who  had  built 
them. 

2197.  She  went  down  afterwards  in  the 
Yangtse,  did  she  not  ? — I  do  not  know  what 
happened  to  her  afterwarda  All  I  know  is  I 
dia  not  buy  her. 

2198.  Was  she  built  by  a  German  firm  ? — She 
was  built  by  a  British  firm. 

2199.*  For  a  German  line  ? — Yes.  She  was 
built  for  a  Grerman  line.  I  had  for  a  week  the 
power  of  purchasing  her. 

2200.  With  r^ard  to  the  increase  of  the 
German  and  Japanese  services,  in  your  opinion 
are  the  services  rendered  by  these  lines  superior 
to  the  services  rendered  by  the  British  lines. 
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Take,  for  example,  the  P.  and  O.,  do  you  think 
over  and  above  the  subsidy,  German  lines  have 
.  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  comfort  of  the  pas- 
sengers and  such  things  ? — ^Absolutely,  I  believe 
they  have. 

2201.  We  find,  according  to  the  Return,  that 
the  Austrian  trade  in  imports  and  exports  as 
regards  the  Straits  Settlements  has  gone  up 
very  considerably.  I  see  in  1886  it  was 
659,000dols.  as  regards  imports  from  Austria, 
which  had  gone  up  to  905,000dols.  in  1889,  and 
as  regards  exports  to  Austria  it  was  441,00()dols. 
in  1886,  which  had  gone  up  in  1899  to 
l,784,000dol. ;  that  is  about  four  times  as  much  ? 
—Yes. 

2202.  The  great  bulk  of  the  trade  is,  of  course, 
brought  out  by  the  subsidised  Austrian  lines  ? — 
I  should  think  so. 

2203.  They  call  there  always  for  China  ?— 
Yes. 

2204.  Then  Belgium  seems  to  have  a  fair  share 
of  the  trade — I  see  it  is  l,849,000dol8.  of  im- 
ports. They  have  no  subsidised  lines  them- 
selves, I  understand.  They  have  no  lines  at  all 
running  according  to  your  tonnage  figures, 
therefore  the  presumption  is  that  those  goods 
came  from  Antwerp  by  German  lines  ? — I  should 
think  very  probably  they  did.  But  are  you 
quite  sure  there  is  no  Bel^um  subsidy  ? 

2205.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  Bel^an 
subsidised  line  to  the  East — I  think  the  Bel^ans 
give  a  small  subsidy  to  the  Germans  for  CMling 
at  Antwerp.  You  wiU  find  on  page  14  of 
Commercial  Number  4  an  "Account  of  the 
Conventions  between  Beljgium  and  Foreign 
Shipping  Companies  still  in  force"  with  the 
"  Norddeutscher  Lloyd  of  Bremen,"  with  the 
Deutsch-Australische  Dampschifife-Gesellschaft, 
and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

2206.  In  the  British  trade,  according  to  that 
Return,  there  is  a  very  large  increase  ? — ^Yes. 

2207.  Although  the  relative  increase  is  not  so 
large  ? — Yes. 

2208.  Have  you  been  at  Singapore  for  some 
time  ? — Yes,  since  1896. 

2209.  What  I  had  in  my  mind  was,  before 
that  time,  what  I  meant  was  that  all  goods  that 
come  in  British  ships  were  classed  as  British 
goods  ? — That  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  tell  you 
off-hand. 

2210.  It  is  really  no  direct  indication  of  the 
origin  of  the  goods  merely  to  say  that  they 
come  in  a  British  bottom  ? — No,  it  is  extremely 
diflBcult ;  but  I  believe  our  officers  endeavour  to 
discriminate.  But  I  should  tell  you,  you  must 
consider  this  point  with  regard  to  all 
Singapore  statistics,  that  we  have  no  right  to 
get  statistics  from  any  one— we  only  get  them 
practically  by  consent — I  believe  it  is  extremely 
well  done,  but  it  is  subject  to  the  limitation  that 
you  can  only  take  what  the  merchant  chooses  to 
tell  you,  as  we  have  no  Custom  House. 

2211.  You  said  in  connection  with  the  French 
colonies  that  the  French  Government  had  put 
on  the  Metropolitan  tariff  (that  is  the  same 
tariff  that  they  charge  for  goods  entering  into 
France)  in  French  Indo-China  ? — Yes. 

2212.  In  1897, 1  think  it  was,  thev  refused  to 
gi\'e  Singapore  goods  the  preferential  tariff  given 
by  the  old  Commercial  Treaty  when  we  gave 
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them  special  rates  for  their  wines,  and  so  on  ?— 
Yes. 

2213.  It  is  generally  recognised,  is  it  not,  that 
a  Crown  colony  is  a  part  of  the  mother  country  ? 
— ^Well,  it  depends.  I  bolieve  now  the  question 
is  always  raised  in  all  commercial  treaties.  Is 
this  to  apply  to  the  colonies,  and  if  so,  what 
colonies  ? 

2214.  It  is  not  felt  at  Singapore  that  it  was  a 
violation  of  the  Most  Favoured  Nation  Clause  ? 
— No;  our  ground  was  ^uite  different.  What 
we  said  was,  Here  are  Bntish  goods,  and  British 
goods  imported  into  French  territories,  including 

iour  colonies,  ought  to  go  in  under  the  British 
'reaty.  They  said  yes,  if  the  goods  have  never 
been  removed  fix)m  the  bottom  in  which  they 
left  liverpool  or  London,  or  whatever  the 
English  Port  might  be,  but  not  otherwise. 

2215.  They  made  an  excuse  of  that  sort?— 
Yes. 

2216.  I  gather  your  oj)inion  shortly  is  (and  it 
appears  to  he  rather  justified  rather  by  events), 
that  in  some  cases  ^bsidies  do  no  good  ?— It 
depends  upon  the  person  subsidised. 

2217.  Perhaps  you  will  agree  with  Mr.  Hill 
the  representative  of  the  Liverpool  shipowners, 
that  it  is  only  as  a  last  resort,  where  a  trade  is 
vital  to  the  national  interest,  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  do  something  to  help.  In  other 
words  so  long  as  a  man's  own  initiative  and 
energy  will  carry  him  through  Foreign  com- 
petition or  enable  him  to  start  a  new  tmde  that 
should  be  eflBcient  ? — It  depends  upon  what  you 
want  to  do,  whether  you  should  subsidise  or 
not 

2218.  If  you  want  to  keep  the  trade  from  a 
foreign  nation,  you  think  subsidies  are  cheaper  ? 
— Everything  depends  upon  circumstances.  If  1 
may  introduce  new  matter  I  would  point  out 
that  the  French  are  now  offering  three  new  sub- 
sidies, one  of  which  is  for  freight  between  Singa- 
pore and  Bangkok.  They  wish  to  assert  that 
they  have  a  larger  share  of  the  trade  of  Siam 
than  they  have  at  present,  and  they  are  offering 
a  subsidy  noi^  of  12,500i.  avear(they  have  just 
negotiated  it)  for  a  line  of  steamers  under  the 
French  flag  to  carry  goods  from  Bangkok  to 
Singapore,  neither  of  which  places  is  under 
Frencn  jurisdiction  at  alL  The  object  is  purely 
political.  It  is  done  through  the  Governor- 
&eneral  of  French  Indo-Chma.  He  is  offering 
from  Colonial  revenues  nominally  (but,  of  course, 
as  France  pays  any  deficit  the  Metropolis  is 
behind  them)  this  subsidy  of  12,500Z. 
for  a  line  of  steamers  under  the  French  flag 
between  Bangkok  and  Singapore  in  order  that 
he  may  say  that  France  has  a  large  share  of  the 
trade  of  Siam. 

2219.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  offering  12,500i.  for 
a  line  of  steamers  to  trade  between  two  ports 
neither  of  which  belong  to  his  own  coimtry  ?— 
That  is  so. 

2220.  One  being  Siamese  and  the  other 
British  ?— Yes. 

2221.  The  steamers  being  under  the  French 

flag  ?— Yes. 

2222.  You  said  the  French  were  offering  three 
new  subsidies ;  what  were  the  other  two  ? — I  do 
not  know  where  the  other  two  are ;  I  have  asked 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  but  I  cannot  ascertain.    I 

happen 
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happen  to  know  about  the  particular  one 
between  Singapore  and  Bangkok,  oecause  I  came 
home  in  the  same  vessel  with  the  Governor- 
General  of  French  Indo-China,  and  the  man 
with  whom  he  had  been  negotiating  this  sub- 
sidy. 

2223.  There  are  two  others,  you  say  ? — ^Yes, 
and  one  I  strongly  suspect  is  from  Bangkok  to 
Saigon,  That  I  have  nothing  to  say  to,  oecause 
Saigon  is  in  French  Indo-Chma. 

2224.  The  fact  remains  that  while  the  French 
are  offering  additional  subsidies  for  additional 
lines  we  have  lost  two  of  our  most  important 
ones  ? — I  would  not  say  the  most  important, 
but  we  have  lost  two  lines. 

2226.  One  of  them  being  the  Scottish  Orien- 
tal line  I — I  do  not  know  wnat  the  names  are. 

Mr.  WUHam,  Redmond, 

2226.  You  said,  I  think,  that  the  increase  in 
foreign  trade  in  the  region  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  is  not  altogether  due  to  the  subsidies 
given  by  foreign  Grovemments  ? — No. 

2227.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  at 
all  due  to  that? — Certainly.  Tlie  Committee 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  region  about  which 
I  have  been  talking  has  been  developing  very 
largely  in  the  last  20  years,  and  there  has  been 
an  enormous  increase  of  trade  all  round;  but 
in  looking  at  these  statistics  I  think  you  will  find 
this:  that  we  were  the  very  first  in  the  field, 
and  we  have  had  all  our  agencies  estabUshed  and 
we  had  a  very  large  amount  of  shipping  in  our 
possession  ;  and  other  things  being  equal  cer- 
tainly we  ought  to  have  developed  at  the  same 
rate  as  others,  if  not  faster ;  because,  being  on 
the  spot,  and  having  everything  going  like 
clockwork,  it  would  have  been  easier  for  us  to 
have  increased  our  trade  than  for  others  who 
were  not  on  the  spot.  What  we  find  is  that  the 
foreigner,  or  certam  foreigners  (I  will  not  say  all 
of  them)  notably  the  &ermans  and  Japanese, 
have  increased  their  trade  very  much  more 
rapidly  and  very  much  more  efficiently  than  we 
have.  When  we  came  to  inquire  into  particu- 
lars, we  find  that,  whereas  we  have  increased  no 
subsidy  practically  (of  course  the  P.  and  0.  sub- 
sidy has  been  stationarv  for  the  last  twenty 
years)  these  people  who  nave  this  large  increase 
of  trade  have  also  at  the  same  time  been  receiv- 
ing a  large  accession  of  subsidy.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  absolutely  that  it  is  a  case  of  post  hoc 
propter  hoc,  but  it  looks  very  like  it. 

2228.  But  it  would  not  be  at  all  a  rehable 
assumption,  would  it,  to  say  that  the  increase  of 
the  Japanese  and  German  trade  was  anything 
like  altogether  due  to  the  fact  that  their  ships 
had  been  subsidised.  We  are  inquiring  as  to 
the  advisability  of  granting  subsidies,  and  what  I 
want  to  get  at  is  this :  In  these  places  where 
foreign  trade  has  increased  there  have  been 
many  other  contributory  reasons,  have  there  not 
besides  what  may  be  found  in  the  fact  of  subsi- 
dies. You  agree  to  that,  do  you  not  ? — Well,  I 
think  to  some  extent  it  is  true;  but  what  I 
think  is  this:  you  never  would  have  had  the 
Norddeutscher  Line  or  the  Hamburg-American 
in  China,  or  you  never  would  have  had  them 
anything  like  so  strong  as  they  are  now  if  it  had 
not  been  for  two  things :  one  is  the  subsidy — 

0.23. 
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the  fact  they  were  subsidised  and  protected — the 
other  is  the  operation  of  the  shipping  ring. 

2229.  How  do  you  attribute  it  to  the  operation 
of  the  shipping  ring? — Generally  speaking,  it 
has  made  rreights  so  nigh  that  people  who  had 
not  a  chance  of  making  any  money  out  of  it  now 

'  go  in  and  compete. 

Chairman. 

2230.  I  propose  to  go  into  that  later  on  in 
your  evidence  rather  than  now  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  William  Redmond, 

2231.  I  do  not  desire  to  go  into  that  at  all 
now.  I  only  want  to  ask.  Do  you  agree  with 
what  I  sav,  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  assume 
that  subsidies  form  anything  like  the  sole  cause 
of  the  increase  in  the  German  and  Japanese 
trade  ? — Oh,  no.  I  point  out  that  they  ought  to 
have  a  share  in  proportion  to  the  general 
development  which  has  taken  place ;  but  taldng 
these  figures  which  I  have  compiled  within  the 
last  fortnight  (I  did  not  know  how  they  would 
turn  out  when  I  began  to  compile  them),  I  think 
they  show  that  these  countries  have  got  a  much 
greater  share  than  is  due  to  the  development  of  the 
trade,  and  that  they  have  got  a  much  greater  share 
than  we  have  got  of  the  increase ;  and  there  is  no 
other  circumstance  to  which  you  can  attribute 
that,  unless  you  attribute  general  stupidity  to 
the  English  and  general  cleverness  to  the 
Germans. 

2232.  At  the  same  time  is  it  not  the  fact  that 
German  trade,  as  compared  with  British  trade, 
has  for  the  last  20  years  increased  in  a  much 
greater  proportion;  the  output  of  German 
manufactured  goods,  for  instance,  has  very  much 
increased  ? — That  is  a  question  I  could  not 
give  any  answer  to, 

Mr,  Joyce, 

2233.  There  are  special  lines  of  steamers 
nmning  to  the  Straits  Settlements  ? — Yes. 

2234.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  some  of 
the  principal  Imes,  and  where  they  trade  from  ? 
— I  can  tell  the  Committee  what  the  principal 
lines  are,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  all  the  places 
they  trade  from.  I  have  a  list  here  of  them — 
there  is  the  German  subsidised  line — the  Nord- 
deutscher Lloyd.  It  used  to  run  once  every  28 
days.  It  got  an  increased  subsidy  about  three 
years  ago,  and  now  it  runs  every  fortnight 
Then  there  is  the  Messageries  Maritimes  subsi- 
dised mail,  that  runs  one  steamer  every  fortnight 
each  way. 

2235.  Do  they  trade  from  Marseilles  ? — They 
go  to  Marseilles.      They  go  to  Yokohama,   1 

think. 

2236.  They  go  through  the  Suez  Canal? — 
They  go  through  the  Suez  CanaL  Then  there 
is  the  Japanese  line,  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha, 
that  trades  between  Janan  and  London  through 
the  Canal.  There  is  the  Austrian  Lloyds  mail, 
that  goes  from  Trieste  to  Hong  Kong.  I  do  not 
think  it  goes  beyond  Hong  Kong.  That  is  also 
subsidis^.  Then  there  is  the  P.  and  O.  Com- 
pany that  trades  between  London  and  Yoko- 
hama. That  is  subsidised  as  fer  as  Shanj^hai. 
There  is  the  Glen  line  which  comes  »from  Liver- 
pool or  London — I  am  not  quite  sure  which  ; 
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that  runs  twice  a  month.  There  is 
the  Shire  line  that  runs  once  a  month. 
Then  there^  is  a  P.  and  O.  intermediate 
line,  which"  is  not  subsidised,  which  runs 
once  a  fortnight  —  they  are  very  large  ships 
indeed.  They  only  carry  about  50  passengers 
each,  but  they  carry  an  enormous  amount  of 
freight,  and  I  believe  they  do  extremely  well. 
Then  there  is  the  Ocean  Steamship  line  which 
runs  between  England  and  the  East  four  times  a 
month.  I  do  not  know  which  port  in  England 
the  Shire  line  professed  to  run  to.  The  Ocean 
Steamship  Une  runs  four  times  a  month  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  East.  Then  there  is  the 
Ben  line,  the  steamer  being  called  Ben  so  and  so, 
that  runs  twice  a  month,  that  runs  from  Liver- 
pool, llien  there  is  the  Mutual  line  which  runs 
twice  a  month,  and  the  Kmgsm  Ime,  w;hich  is  a 
German  line,  which  runs  once  a  fortnight,  and 
then  there  is  the  Rickmers  line  which  runs  once 
a  month,  that  is  a  German  line  also.  Then  there 
are  two  Spanish  lines,  I  cannot  say  whether  they 
are  in  existence  now  or  not ;  but  there  was  the 
Manilla  Spanish  Mail,  and  Pinellos  and  Co.,  they 
come  ana  go  irregularly.  They  are  certainly 
not  running  accoroing  to  the  terms  of  their 
previous  arrangement ;  but  they  do  come  and 
go  at  Singapore.     Those  are  the  regular  lines. 

2237.  Those  are  the  special  lines? — ^Yes. 
Then  there  is  the  Holt  line  between  Liverpool 
and  the  East. 

2238.  Outside  the  special  lines  ia  there  also  a 
trade  in  what  I  will  not  call  tramps  but  casual 
callers  ? — ^Yes ;  we  always  call  them  tramps. 

2239.  They  generally  go  by  the  name  of 
tramps — they  pick  up  freight  wherever  they 
can.  Does  the  British  trade  in  that  class  of 
vessel  preponderate  very  largely  over  the  others 
to  the  Straits  Settlements  ? — The  tramp  has  been 
killed  out  absolutely  by  this  ring  to  which  I 
refer — there  are  no  tramps  now — at  least  a 
tramp  cannot  take  any  freight  from  Singapore. 
It  can  come  loaded  with  coal  to  Singapore  and 
discharge  its  coal  and  go  away  in  ballast  to  find 
a  port  where  it  can  get  a  freight.  There  may  be 
ten  million  tons  waiting  in  Singapore  but  it 
cannot  get  it. 

2240.  Then  that  class  of  vessel  does  not 
count  ? — It  is  boycotted. 

2241.  Are  the  freights  on  goods  carried  to  the 
Straits  Settlements  by  foreign  ships  lower  than 
those  charged  by  British  shipping  ? — It  is  im- 
possible for  anybody  but  a  person  who  is  in  the 
mnermost  circles  to  say,  for  really  things  have 
got  into  such  a  state  now  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  the  freight  is. 

2242.  Do  you  mean  that  the  ring  is  so  close 
that  they  will  not  let  it  be  known  ? — No,  but 
there  are  return  commissions,  and  so  on. 

CluiirTnan, 

2243.  Wc  will  go  into  that  later  on,  but  not 
now  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Joyce, 

2244.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  Straits 
Settlements,  are  British  ships  noldin^  their  own 
there  with  foreign  ships  ? — No,  certainly  not,  or 
wo  should  not  have  had  the  German  line 
doubled. 


Mr.  Joyce — continued. 

2245.  Is  the  distance  that  goods  are  carried  to 
the  Straits  Settlements  from  England,  Germany 
and  Belgium  practically  the  same  ? — ^I  should 
think  practically  the  same,  but  I  may  tell  you 
that  the  freights  from  the  Straits  Settlements 
to  New  York  (which  is  a  very  much 
greater  distance)  are  almost  half  what  they  are 
to  England,  because  New  York  is  outside  the 
sphere  of  the  operations  of  the  ring. 

2246.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  British  ships 
are  unfairly  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  foreign 
ships  are  largely  suosidised? — Well,  I  cannot 
say  "  unfairly  handicapped."  If  a  person  chooses 
to  run  ships  out  of  pure  philanthropy  and  charge 
no  freights,  I  do  not  know  that  he  would  be  un- 
fairly handicapping  other  people.  I  should  say 
if  you  put  the  question  in  this  way,  Have  they 
an  advantage  wnich  British  ships  have  not,  by 
being  subsidised  ?  of  course,  my  answer  is  yes. 

2247.  That  would  mean  that  they  would  be 
unfairly  handicapped  ?  —  The  question  then 
arises,  what  is  fairness  and  what  is  unfairness  ? 
A  man  may  do  what  he  likes  ^vith  his  own,  and 
a  nation,  I  suppose,  may  do  what  it  Ukes  with 
its  own.  If  it  likes  it  may  take  all  the  goods  for 
nothing  if  it  can  afford  it. 

2248.  I  understand  you  to  say  your  opinion 
is  that  British  ships  should  be  subsidised  ? — No,. 
I  am  afraid  I  have  been  misunderstood,  I  was 
asked  whether  a  subsidy  would  be  an  advan- 
tage, and  I  said  it  depended  upon  what  you 
wanted  to  do ;  there  are  lots  of  cases  where  a 
subsidy  was  a  very  distinct  advantage.  I  also 
qualified  it  by  saying  that  a  subsidy  to  an  in- 
capable company  or  an  incapable  man  was 
money  lost;  a  subsidy  to  a  company  that  is 
not  a  smart  company  is  money  tnrown  away. 
It  is  exactly  like  a  scholarship  to  a  deaf  and 
dumb  man. 

2249.  Is  there  any  special  line  you  think 
ought  to  be  subsidised  ? — That  I  cannot  say ; 
I  am  not  prepared  to  give  any  answer  to  that 
question  at  ail. 

Mr.  Duke, 

2250.  Could  you  tell  me  from  your  general 
views  of  the  trades  of  the  East,  in  what  region 
of  the  East  British  trade  appears  to  have 
suffered  most  by  foreign  competition  ? — ^Do  you 
mean  which  particular  foreign  line  ? 

2251.  No;  I  mean,  can  you  tell  us  fix)m  vour 
general  view  of  the  trade  of  the  East,  where, 
according  to  your  observation  of  it,  the  effect 
of  foreign  competition  has  apparently  been 
most  detrimental  to  the  volume  and  tne  pro- 
sperity of  British  trade  in  the  East  ? — I  can  give 
you  particuUirplaces,  and  show  you  in  those  places 
what  the  effect  is.  Here,  for  instance,  1  see  a 
statement  made  by  a  Belgian  Consul-General 
With  r^ard  to  the  commerce  in  China.  He 
says  (if  1  may  translate  it)  "  The  market  for  teas 
for  Europe  is  not  any  longer  exclusively  English 
as  it  usea  to  be  formerly,  owing  to  the  estaUish- 
ment  of  German  and  Danish  hnes  of  navigation, 
which  trade  with  the  principal  ports  of  Italy, 
France,  Belgium  and  Germany,  and  this  tendency 
will  in  future  probably  develop  itself." 

2252.  I  follow  that,  but  it  does  not  quite 
answer  what  I  want  to  know.  I  see  upon  your 
statistics  a  good   many  different  results  in  the 

different 
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different  countries  which  are  reported  upon, 
showing  that  in  some  instances  tne  volume  of 
our  trade,  although  it  has  not  increased  rela- 
tively as  much  as  the  volume  of  the  trade  of 
the  various  foreign  countries,  has  actually  in- 
creased much  more.  For  instance,  in  these 
Chinese  Maritime  Customs  I  see  that  the 
volume  of  British  imports  mcreased  from 
85,000,000  taels  to  157,000,000  taels  between 
1886  and  1899  ?— Yes. 

2253.  The  chief  competitor  was  Germany  ? — 

2254.  The  volume  of  German  imports  in- 
creased from  11,000,000  to  30,000,000  taels  in 
the  same  time  ? — ^Yes. 

■  2255.  The  actual  increase  of  our  trade  was 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  actual  increase 
of  the  German  trade — the  relative  increase  of 
the  German  trade  was  greatly  disproportionate 
to  the  increase  of  our  traSe  ? — Yes. 

2256.  Is  that  the  kind  of  thing  that  has  been 
going  on  generally,  or  is  there  something  worse 
than  that  ? — Speaking  generally,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  share  which  ought  to  go  to  us  of  the 
general  increase  which  is  due  to  the  greater 
aevelopment  in  the  countries,  is  not  as  great  as 
it  should  be;  and  the  share  which  has  gone  to 
the  foreign  subsidised  companies  is  greater  than 
it  presumably  would  have  been  if  no  subsidy 
had  V^en  offered  to  those  companies.  Possibly 
they  would  not  have  been  established  without  a 
suteidy — ^in  fact,  I  have  very  good  reason  to 
believe  that  they  would  not. 

2257.  I  think  I  may  take  it  that  Germany  is 
the  most  conspicuous  instance  ? — ^Yes,  Germany 
and  Japan.  Our  rivalry  with  Japan  is  not  so 
great  as  with  Germany,  nor  does  she  trade  to 
Europe. 

2258.  Japan  is  in  her  own  seas  ? — Exactly. 

2259.  In  European  competition  the  German 
is  most  successful  ? — Absolutelv. 

2260.  Your  view  is  that  the  aetermining  factor 
in  creating  that  competition  and  bringing  it  to 
the  success  it  has  had,  has  been  the  siibsidy  ? — 
I  should  say  that  the  subsidy  has  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  creating  it,  and  with  its  degree 
of  success. 

2261-  You  are  not  sure  that  you  would  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  it  had  been  the  determining 
factor? — It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  say,  where 
there  are  fifteen  or  twenty  fGU^tors,  which  is  the 
causa  cau^ans.  You  cannot  attribute  it  to  any 
one. 

2262.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  system 
by  which  conunercial  subsidies  are  directed  in 
d-ermany? — I  know  something  of  the  system 
under  which  they  work,  and  1  think  it  is  very 
admirable.  When  these  fleets  were  purchased 
orders  came  from  Germany — I  am  told  they 
came  from  very  high  quarters  indeed — of  course 
that  may  only  be  exaggeration — the  German 
^nts  were  told  that  the  North  German  Lloyd 
service  to  the  East  would  be  doubled,  and  that 
the  Government  would  give  a  corresponding, 
subsidy,  always  provided  that  some  branch  lines 
were  bought  and  were  established,  and  tre- 
mendous pressure  was  put  on  all  local  German 
interests  to  be  repretonted  in  this  purchase.  In 
fact,  people  were  practically  told,  you,  the 
German  people,  must  take  your  share  in  this 
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purchase,  otherwise  it  will  not  be  brought  about 
That  is  the  way  in  which  it  was  done.  The 
people  of  Hamburg  said,  "  We  will  not  have  any 
share  in  it ;  you,  the  local  people,  are  interested 
in  this  question,  and  we  must  fee  quite  sure  you 
are  supporting  us,  and  your  purses  must  be 
pledged  as  much  as  ours ;  we  must  act  in  a 
body."  And  therefore  certain  people  were 
ordered  to  buy  certain  shares,  and  they  did  so. 
I  am  merely  stating  my  apprehension,  but  I 
believe  it  is  pretty  correct  as  to  how  the  pur- 
chase was  maae. 

2263.  Will  it  be  correct  to  say  that  the 
Central  Administration  of  the  German  Empire 
is  in  one  department  of  it,  at  any  rate  directly 
concerned  in  stimulating  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
Empire  by  the  various  means  of  subsidies  and 
encouragement  of  trade,  and  by  stimulating 
activity  among  foreign  traders  ? — I  think  it  is 
correct  to  say  that  pressure  is  brought  to  bear 
from  the  very  top  of  the  aflFair  right  down  to 
the  bottom.  They  are  all  very  mucn  in  earnest 
about  it  and  they  are  all  working  like  one  man. 

2264.  Would  it  be  correct  to  say  this  too, 
that  the  giving  or  withholding  of  subsidy  is  a 
matter  of  State  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Germans — that  it  is  not  a  matter  which  depends 
upon  the  initiative  taken  by  the  traders  them- 
seves,  but  that  the  State,  as  part  of  its  business 
for  the  public  well-being,  has  taken  charge  of 
that  department  and  tries  to  stimulate  trade  by 
that  means  ? — I  believe  so.  It  has  done  lately. 
They  have  a  Colonial  Society,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  the  late  R^ent  of  Mecklenburg 
Schwerin,  Prince  Albert  John — I  met  him  in  the 
East,  travelling.  He  goes  everywhere  and  sees  to 
everything  himself  A  great  many  commercial 
men  do  the  same  thing.  Tne  Colonial  Office  recom- 
mend to  the  Government  that  certain  subsidies 
should  be  given,  and  that  is  one  wav  of  approach- 
ing the  Government.  There  may  be  15  ways  but 
the  Colonial  Society  never  sleeps.  It  is  always 
recommending  something  to  be  done  somewhere, 
either  to  enlarge  the  German  colonies  or  to 
enlarge  German  commerce  or  the  German 
interests.  They  recommend  very  stronglv  to 
the  Government  that  the  subsidy  should  be 
given,  and  then  that  recommendation  is  taken 
into  consideration. 

2265.  Is  there  anything  in  our  public  service 
which  corresponds  with  that  system  of  stimu- 
lating trade  ? — I  am  an  outsider.  I  have  spent 
30  years  out  of  England. 

2266.  Have  you  found  evidence  of  it  in  action  T 
— I  may  tell  you  I  think  we  have  an  immense 
advantage  in  England  over  foreigners,  if  you  ask 
me,  in  one  way,  which  is  this.  I  think  that 
many  of  our  ofiicers  understand  something  about 
trade,  and  I  think  in  a  great  many  cases  in 
Germany  some  of  their  officers  do  not. 

2267.  Then  you  think  we  may  make  up  for 
our  deficiency  m  a  State-aided  trade  by  having 
a  natural  aptitude  for  carrying  on  trading  con- 
cerns of  our  own  ? — ^Well,  comparisons  are 
odious,  but  I  should  say  certainly  that  the 
Minister  knew  more  about  these  subjects  than 
the  average  German  Mini'  r.er. 

2268.  fiut  there  is  not  j>-ny  such  central  sys- 
tem of  machinery  for  stimulating  trade  as  they 
have  on  the  Continent  as  far  as  your  observation 
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goes  ? — I  am  only  talking  about  Germany.  I 
do  not  know  any  information  to  give  you.  I 
laiow,  of  course,  now  things  affect  us  particu- 
larly. 

2269.  You  cannot  point  me  to  anything  in  our 
machinery  which  miffht  be  altered  ? — We  have 
a  most  admirable  department — the  Board  of 
Trade — ^which  has  been  existing  for  I  do  not 
know  how  long. 

2270.  If  that  is  what  you  tell  me  I  will  take 
your  answer  ? — The  Board  of  Trade  is  perpetually 
looking  after  trade.  They  send  over  their  pub- 
lications to  us  and  they  seem  to  have  their  eyes 
all  over  the  world. 

2271.  You  look  upon  the  Board  of  Trade  as 
suppljdng  that  stimulus  which  is  given  in  the 
highest  quarters  of  Germany  ? — It  ought  to,  but 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  things  work  in  England. 
I  only  know  how  they  work  abroad. 

Mr.  Price, 

2272.  As  I  understand  it,  as  regards  German 
shipping,  only  one  or  two  of  the  German  lines 
are  subsidised  ?-r- Well,  I  am  not  quite  sure 
about  that. 

Chcurman, 

2273.  We  have  had  evidence  about  that  ? — 
Practically,  I  think  the  German  subsidised  lines 
are  either  eaten  up,  or  have  arranged  with  the 
unsubsidised  lines. 

Mr.  Price, 

2274.  You  think  that  very  likely  the  sub- 
sidised lines  are  working  under  arrangements 
with  the  unsubsidised  lines.  I  ask  these  ques- 
tions because  there  are  several  German  lines 
apparently  doing  trade  with  Singapore  which 
are  not  supposed  to  be  subsidisea  lines.  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  you  believe  that 
these  unsubsidised  lines  are  running  under 
arrangements  with  the  subsidised  lines  by 
which  they  indirectly  are  subsidised  ? — That  is 
as  I  understand  it. 

Chairman. 

2275.  We  have  had  a  certain  number  of 
suggestions  about  the  arrangements  between 
the  subsidised  and  unsubsidised  lines  ? — My 
answer  would  be  this,  there  was  one  regular 
Kne,  and  that  is  the  Eang-Sin  line,  which  made 
arrangements  with  the  North  German  Lloyd. 
The  King-Sin  line  opposed  the  North  German 
Lloyd  and  the  North  German  Lloyd  rate  it. 
Now  there  are  only  the  Richmers  line,  and 
they  have  made  such  arrangements  that  the 
Richmers  shall  not  practically  compete  with 
the  North  German  Lloyd. 

2276.  You  think  the  Germans  have  got  a 
shipping  ring  as  well  as  the  English  ? — Absolutely 
they  have. 

2277.  Then,  in  your  judgment,  practically  the 
whole  of  the  German  trade  is  carried  in  lines 
which  are  either  subsidised  directly  or  indirectly  f 
— I  am  only  talking  of  Singapore.  It  is  earned 
there  by  a  subsidised  line  or  a  line  imder 
arrangement  with  the  subsidised  line. 

2278.  With  regard  to  the  volume  of  trade,  I 
notice  that  in  most  of  the  Eastern  ports,  of 
which  you  have  given  us  statistics,  the  mcrease 
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in  British  trade  stopped  rather  suddenly  about 
foiu*  years  ago,  and  that  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years  trade  has  been  practically  stationary, 
although  it  increased  largely  before,  whicn 
remark  does  not  apply  to  the  trade  of  Germany, 
and  certainly  not  to  the  trade  of  Japan  ? — Yes. 

2279.  Is  that  sudden  stop  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  coal  that  you  speak  of  as  being  exported 
from  Japan  b%an  to  be  exported  from  there 
about  that  time  ? — I  cannot  say  that.  We  have 
had  Japanese  coal,  I  believe,  in  Singapore  for 
a  good  many  years — I  should  think  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years,  and  it  has  gone  on  increasing. 

2280.  English  coal  has  been  displaced  to  that 
extent  ? — English  coal  has  been  displaced  to  a 
certain  extent.  Then  we  had  a  large  importa- 
tion from  French  Indo-China.  One  of  those 
companies  has  broken  down  now,  and  the  impor- 
tation from  French  Indo-China  is  lesa 

2281.  You  think  that  business  is  being  done  by 
Jaj^an  ? — ^I  think  Japan  has  replaced  French  Indo- 
China  as  a  source  of  supply.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  various  other  places.  Labuan 
sends  us  coal,  and  that  is  increasm^. 

2282.  As  regards  Japanese  subsidies,  from  what 
you  said  about  the  price  of  shirts  there  is 
very  good  reason  why  the  Japanese  when  once 
they  get  a  foothold  into  European  markets 
should  keep  it  ? — I  think  so. 

2288.  We  must  expect  a  considerable  increase 
of  Japanese  trade  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  you 
have  everything  to  fear  from  the  Japanese  manu- 
fiwjturers,  and  as  the  price  of  labour  is  very  cheap 
in  Japan,  it  seems  likely  to  be  permanent  You 
must  oe  prepared  for  a  large  increase.  As  to 
America,  probably  the  Committee  has  figures 
before  it,  or  has  some  report  before 
it;  but  I  understand,  from  the  activity 
of  Americans  who  are  going  about  wish- 
ing to  buy  fleets,  that  a  very  lar^e  scheme  of  sub- 
simsing  steamers  in  America  is  contemplated, 
and  smart  people  seem  to  think  it  will  come 
off 

2284.  Has  anything  actually  come  to  your 
knowledge  with  regard  to  this  American  scheme 
of  subsicusing  fleets  ? — I  have  heard  tJiat  America 
is  asking  to  buy  ships  largely.  I  know  it  is 
expected.  There  is  a  general  expectation  of 
it. 

2286.  That  is  the  information  we  all  have  ?— 
Yea 

Sir  Edward  Bassoon. 

2286.  In  answer  to  a  leading  question  which 
was  put  to  you  by  Mr.  Duke,  you  seemed  to 
assent  to  the  view  that  the  quantity  of  subsidies 
generally  has  had  a  very  considerable  effect  in 
stimulating  the  trade  of  the  country  that  granted 
those  subsidies.  You  said  it  had  a  materia] 
effect? — Yes.  If  you  have  got  a  go-a-head 
country  and  smart  merchants,  and  everybody 
preferred  to  riiake  use  of  it,  a  subsidy  is  a  very, 
very  important  matter. 

2287. — Taking  the  increase  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  imports  &om  Japan  to  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, you  state  the  view  that  coal  is  the  staple 
article  that  has  contributed  to  this  increase  in 
imports  ? — I  dare  not  say  that  mthout  referring 
to  the  papers.  I  mentioned  coal  as  a  thing 
which  was  most  on  my  mind,  but  I  should  like 
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to  look  more  carefully  into  the  statistics  before  I 
could  say  which  was.  I  can  give  you  the  whole 
details  ifyou  like. 

2288.  W  ill  you  tell  the  Committee  the  compara- 
tive merit  of  Cardiff  coal  and  Japan  coal  as 
regards  price  and  as  regards  auallW  of  com- 
bustion  ? — Of  course  Cardiff  coal  is  the  first  and 
for  and  away  the  best,  and  everybody  would  buy 
Cardiff  coal  if  they  could  get  it.  I  5o  not  know 
whether  you  know  it,  but  when  this  Chinese 
expedition  began  the  Cardiff  coal  was  all  bought 
up,  and  people  had  to  be  content  with  anythmg 
they  could  get,  and  Moii  coal  was  the  only  cod 
that  could  be  got  for  a  long  time. 

2289.  Are  manufacturers  increasing  in  the 
Straits  Settlements  to  a  great  extent  ? — We  hardly 
manufacture  anything. 

2290.  What  use  is  the  coal  put  to  ?— For 
ships. 

2291.  Merely  for  ships  ? — Merely  for  ships. 

2292.  Do  not  you  think  that  in  view  of  the  rela- 
tive vast,  difference  between  Cardiff  coal  and 
Japanese  coal,  that  that  coal  could  have  come  to 
the  Straits  Settlements  subsidies  or  no  subsi- 
dies ? — I  do  not  think  the  coal  has  been  brought 
by  subsidised  companies  at  all.  I  think  that  the 
coal  has  practically  come  on  its  o%vii  merits.  I 
do  not  know  any  subsidised  line  of  steamers  that 
carries  coal. 

2293.  Let  us  turn  again  to  Germany.  It  is 
your  view  that  German  trade  and  Grerman  ship- 
ping have  been  very  largely  helped  by  the  sud- 
sidies  ? — Yes. 

2294.  And  yet  we  have  the  case  of  France, 
which  grants  more  or  less  an  equal  amount  of 
subsidies,  and  yet  neither  their  trade  nor  their 
shipping  appears  to  have  shoA\Ti  any  material 
increase  ?  —  Well,  I  should  explain  that  by 
this.  If  you  go  back  to  the  yeai's  in  which  the 
subsidy  was  first  given ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
time  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  you  take  similar 
years  to  the  years  which  I  have  taken.  This  is 
only  my  view.  It  is  only  a  surmise.  It  may 
not  be  correct,  but  I  think  you  will  find  that 
there  followed  upon  or  about  the  establishment 
of  the  subsidies  and  the  Messageries  Maritimes 
a  similarlv  large  development  of  French  trade  with 
that  which  has  taken  place  with  the  Germans  since 
the  German  subsidies  have  been  started  and  have 
been  augmented.  A  subsidy,  you  see,  has  an 
effect  at  once.  It  produces  a  great  development, 
and  that  goes  on  for  a  certain  number  oi  years 
until  it  has  had  its  effect.  My  point  is  that  the 
French  subsidies  are  spent,  that  they  have  had 
their  effect,  that  they  keep  French  trade  on  a 
certain  level,  and  that  tnat  level  has  hardlv 
altered  in  the  last  20  years.  But  if  you  toot 
the  subsidy  away,  and  the  taking  awav  of  that 
subsidy  necessitated  a  curtailment  of  the  service 
of  the  company,  you  would  see  a  very  large 
diminution  of  French  trade  at  once. 

2295.  Do  you  think  that  exhausting  point  is 
likely  to  be  reached  by  German  trade  and  ship- 
ping ? — ^WeD,  if  they  co  on  it  will  be.  At  present 
we  are  not  near  to  it,  because  the  fleets  are  in- 
creasing, and  the  absorptio;i  of  other  ships  is 
increasmg. 

2296.  You  also  said  that  the  German  shipping 
is  very  largely  encroaching  on  the  freights  that 
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might    otherwise    be    carried  by    the    British 
bottoms  ? — I  believe  so. 

2297.  With  regard  to  Antwerp,  have  you  any 
idea  as  to  what  proportion  of  the  goods  sent 
from  Antwerp  to  the  Straits  Settlements  is 
represented  by  German,  and  what  proportion  by 
Belgian  shipping  ? — No,  I  cannot  tell  that.  The 
Consul's  report  at  Antwerp  will  show. 

2298.  Is  there  any  sugar  exported  from 
Belgium  to  the  Straits  Settlements  ? — I  should 
think  absolutely  none  or  very  little,  because  we 
produce  sugar  ourselves. 

2299.  Or  from  Austria  ? — I  should  think  very 
little,  but  I  am  speaking  without  book.  1 
would  ven^  much  rather  refer  to  the  statistics. 

2300.  (Jan  you  tell  the  Committee  the  name 
of  the  French  Colonial  Shipping  Company  that 
has  agreed  to  start  a  line  between  Bangkok  and 
Singapore.  Is  it  the  Messageries  Fluviales? — 
I  cannot  say  exactly  what  company  it  is.  I 
think  it  is  not  the  Messageries  Fmviales. 

2301.  The  Messageries  Fluviales  does  not  in 
the  course  of  the  voyage  between  Bangkok  and 
Singapore  pass  any  of  the  French  territory? — 
Neither  French  water  or  French  territory  or 
interest. 

2302.  It  does  not  pass  the  waters  of  the 
Mekong.  It  would  not  go  that  way  ? — It  does 
not  at  all. 

2303.  Do  you  get  many  cotton  goods  from 
Japan  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that 
question  without  particular  statistics. 

2304.  You  are  not  aware  that  that  constitutes 
any  effect  in  the  import  trade  from  Japan  to  the 
Straits  Settlements — cotton  goods  generally  ? — 
No,  I  cannot  say. 

2305.  I  mean  what  we  call  piece  goods  ? — No, 
I  can  give  you  all  the  particulars.  I  can  refer 
you  to  the  statistics. 

Mr.  W,  F,  Lawrence. 

2306.  You  referred  to  the  Austrian  officials. 
Are  they  officials  of  the  Government  or  officials 
of  the  steamship  company  ? — The  Austrian 
officer  that  I  mentioned  was  a  captain  in  the 
Austrian  Imperial  Navy. 

2307.  Was  he  used  in  some  measure  as  a  com- 
mercial agent? — He  had  brought  a  commission 
from  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  inquire  into  this 
matter,  and  to  see  how  far  the  Austrian  Lloyd's 
subsidised  company  was  fulfilling  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  subsidised,  and  whether  Aus- 
trian trade  in  the  East  could  be  developed  or 
not. 

2308.  But  he  was  not,  so  to  speak,  an  official 
commercial  traveller;  he  was  making  an  inquiry 
to  see  whether  the  pubhc  service  was  being  pro- 
perly carried  on  ? — To  see  whether  the  subsi- 
dised service  was  bein^  properly  carried  on.  He 
was  not  a  commercial  traveller.  He  would  be 
very  much  offended  if  you  suggested  he  was. 

2309.  You  have  not  met  any  other  official 
commercial  travellers,  so  to  speak,  in  these  parts 
travelling  with  a  view  to  give  their  Grovemment 
information  as  to  the  home  trade  ? — Yes,  there 
are  lots  of  them. 

2310.  Government  officials  ? — Yes,  I  can  read 
you  out  the  names. 

2311.  A  kind  of  consular  service  on  the  part 
of  European  powers  ? — Yes,  there  have  been  in 
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Mr.  W,  F.  Lawrence — continued 

the  interior  of  China  about  three  commercial 
missions  since  I  have  been  at  Singapore  all  were 
accredited  bv  their  Governments.  One  of  them 
was  a  very^arge  mission.  I  think  the  French 
had  quite  fifty  men.  When  M.  Dumas  came  out 
in  1898  he  astonished  me  by  the  number  of  com- 
mercial people  that  he  brought  out  who  were 
attached  to  nim,  and  who  were  all  going  on  a 
mission  to  China.  He  had  about  ten  or  fifteen 
men  on  'board  ship  when  he  left,  and  I  asked 
him  to  whom  he  had  handed  over  the  Govern- 
ment, and  he  said  to  the  commercial  representa- 
tives. 

Cfiairman. 

2312.  Are  these  equipped  and  paid  for  by  the 
Government  then  ? — You  never  can  tell  with  the 
French  Government.  Of  course  their  ways  are 
mysterious.  They  ^were  all  accredited  by  the 
Government,  they  were  all  going  under  Govern- 
ment sanction.  They  hflS  letters  from  the 
French  Government  accrediting  them  to  all 
officials,  and  asking  that  every  assistance  might 
be  given  to  them.  As  regards  money,  of  course 
I  cannot  answer  for  that  when  they  do  a  thing 
of  that  kind. 

2313.  They  were  going  to  make  a  report 
practically  as  far  as  you  know  ? — I  believe  all 
their  reports  have  been  printed,  and  you  can  get 
them  in  France ;  they  were  chiefly  trying  to  see 
what  were  the  prospects  of  commercial  develop- 
ment in  Gunan  if  France  had  annexed  it  and 
the  territory  adjoining  Tonkin. 

2314.  In  the  evidence  you  gave  a  little  while 
ago  I  understood  you  to  distinguish  between 
protection  and  subsidies  to  some  extent  ? — ^Yes ; 
there  is  no  immediate  connection  between  them. 
I  only  wanted  to  point  out  that  there  was  ho 
connection  between  protecting,  which,  of  course, 
makes  your  forei^  commerce  shrink,  and  then 
subsidising  shippmg  to  carry  that  ever  diminish- 
ing foreign  commerce.  If  they  increased  their 
foreign  commerce,  then  I  quite  understand  their 
wishing  to  subsidise  a  line  of  steamers  to 
carry  it. 

2315.  Do  you  think  the  one  is  distinct  from 
the  other  for  purposes  of  State  policy  ? — ^Quite ; 
in  fact  they  are  two  antagonistic  things. 

2316.  Your  general  view  is  that  you  would 
grant  subsidies  according  to  circumstances,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  the  energy  and  efficiency  of 
the  grantee  ? — I  do  not  know,  if  I  was  respon- 
sible for  Government,  that  I  should  grant  sub- 
sidies. It  would  depend  very  much  on  what  I 
wanted.  At  present  the  Germans  want  very 
much  indeed  to  show  that  they  have  a  very^  large 
commercial  stake  in  the  Yangtse  Valley,  simply 
for  that  purpose. 

2317.  Does  it  increase  their  trade  ? — Of  coiurse 
it  would. 

2318.  Is  it  a  good  national  investment  to  grant 
subsidies  under  such  conditions? — It  would 
depend  very  much  on  what  the  chances  were 
of  China  being  able  to  turn  the  foreigner  out, 
or  the  foreigner  being  able  to  control  the 
Chinese. 

2319.  I  do  not  want  to  take  any  particular 
country  like  China  ? — I  would  point  out  to  the 
Committee,  if  I  may,  that  you  must  consider 
that  these  subsidies  are  not  entirely  a  com- 
mercial matter.      I    believe    myself   that  the 
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German  subsidies  on  trade  to  China  were 
dictated  quite  as  much  by  political  reasons  as  by 
commercial  reasons,  just  as  this  French  subsidy 
to  a  line  from  Singapore  to  Bangkok  was  dictated 
by  purely  politick  reasons. 

2320.  To  support  a  trade  ? — No,  I  have  always 
asserted  that  it  was  for  the  reason  that  they 
should  be  respected,  when  we  have  opposed 
French  designs  on  the  integrity  of  Siam.  We 
have  asserted  that  75  or  85  per  cent,  of  the 
trade  of  Siam  was  British.  We  used  to  assert 
that  without  fear  of  contradiction,  now  in  future 
we  shall  be  told  that  30  per  cent,  of  the  trade  ot 
Siam  is  German  ;  that  tne  French  share  is  25 
per  cent.,  and  that  brings  your  share  down  to  45 
per  cent,  and  therefore  you  have  no  pre- 
ponderating influence  in  Siam. 

2321.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  prestige 
rather  than  a  political  matter  ? — I  do  not  like  to 
say  prestige,  tnat  is  all. 

2322.  Prestige  or  political  matter,  and  if  that 
influe&ce  is  brought  to  bear  you  think  in  certain 
circumstances  it  increases  our  trade  ;  is  that  it  ? 
— ^Yes.  Well,  it  increases  the  trade  carried 
imder  your  flag. 

2323.  Can  you  give  me  any  definite  answer  to 
the  question  whether  it  is  a  good  national  in- 
vestment ? — ^Well,  it  depends  on  circumstances. 
I  know  places  where  a  subsidy  might  be  a  good 
national  investment.  For  instance,  it  would  be 
unquestionably,  if  you  had  any  designs  on 
China,  and  you  wished  to  get  the  Yangtse 
Valley,  an  extremely  good  investment  for  you 
to  spend  a  million,  say,  in  subsidies  on  nver 
boats. 

2324.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  about  the 
transfer  of  one  or  two  British  lines  which  1 
believe  you  know  something  about.  The  British 
Atlas  Line  has  been  transferred,  has  it  not,  to 
the  Hamburg  American  Line  ? — ^Yes.  That  is  a 
line  of  seven  vessels  which  has  been  plying  from 
New  York  to  the  West  Indies.  The  report  ot 
the  sale  is  May  the  13th,  1901.  The  tonnage  is 
18,000  tons. 

2325.  Do  you  know  anvthing  about  the 
Scottish  Oriental  Line? — ^Yes,  I  think  so.  I 
have  a  list  of  the  ships  and  their  tonnage.  Not 
to  make  it  too  long,  it  is  about  13,000  tons,  and 
the  ships  were  13.  That  sale  we  had  notice  of 
in  December,  1899. 

2326.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Holt 
Line  ? — ^There  is  another  one  which  has  actually 
been  sold.  It  is  called  the  East  India  Steamship 
Company,  Limited.  The  report  of  the  sale  is 
dated  the  17th  April,  1899.  Eleven  ships  were 
sold  to  a  Grerman  firm.  The  gross  tonnage  wa<? 
13,559  tons. 

2327.  Has  anything  come  to  your  knowledge 
about  the  Holt  Line,  definitely  ? — I  have  been 
told  privately  from  time  to  time  that  offers  were 
being  made  by  the  Germans  for  the  Holt 
Line. 

2328.  Do  you  not  know  with  what  result  ?— 
Well,  up  to  the  time  I  left  Sin^pore  I  alwap 
understood  that  tiie  German  offer  had  not  been 
deemed  sufficient. 

2329.  You  left  Singapore  in  the  banning  of 
this  year  ?— On  the  17  th  February. 

2330.  Has 
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2330.  Has  the  French  Indo-Chinese  Govern- 
ment bought  up  any  lines  ? — ^No,  they  only  deal 
in  subsidiea 

2331.  Do  you  know  of  any  steamers  or  ships 
or  fleets,  at  Sincapore,  which  have  been  sold  to 
foreigners  ? — Omy  those  two  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. The  sales  of  those  two  took  place  at 
Sinmpore. 

2332.  Those  are  the  local  lines  ? — ^Yes,  the  two 
I  have  mentioned. 

2333.  Those  are  the  local  lines  at  Singapore  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  believe  so.  They  were  nominally  sold  to 
a  great  German  firm  in  Singapore,  Behn  Meyer  & 
Co.,  and  I  believe  orders  came  out  from  Gormany 
which  those  who  received  them  did  not  feel  it 
proper  to  disregard  that  the  purchase  was  to  be 
divided  in  certain  proportions  amongst  certain 
Glermans,  and  it  was  divided  accordingly. 

2334.  Those  are  entirely  local  lines,  and  they 
.do  not  run  from  the  United  Kingdom  ? — No, 
they  do  not  run  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
They  are  branch  lines  altogether,  as  you  would 
call  them  in  a  railway.  They  run  from 
Singapore  to  Bangkok  and  Borneo,  and  all  round 
the  coast  I  beueve  an  extremely  good  price 
was  given  for  them — practically  more  than  they 
were  worth. 

2335.  They  have  been  bought  at  a  good 
price,  and  I  sup][>ose  a  price  in  excess  of  the 
trade  of  the  ships,  you  think,  probably  ? — I 
should  say  in  excess  ot  the  value  of  the  ships ; 
but  the  Glennans  are  building  newer  and  better 
ships  to  run  on  the  same  line,  so  I  understand. 

2336.  What  was  the  object  of  the  Germans  in 
buving,  would  you  have  supposed  ? — Thev  had 
only  traffic  enough,  I  believe,  for  the  main  line 
— ^that  is  the  line  from  Germany  to  Singapore — 
once  in  28  day&  When  the  Norddeutscher 
Lloyd  had  obtained  from  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment a  promise  of  a  second  subsidy,  if  they  would 
double  their  line,  and  make  it  run  every  fort- 
night, it  became  necessary  for  them  to  find 
traffic  for  the  second,  and  tney  found  that  they 
were  seriously  handicapped  by  the  £act  that  all 
these  branch  lines  that  run  into  Singapore  were 
under  the  British  Flag — or  at  least  they 
thouffht  they  were  handicapped ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  were  or  not,  T  should  think  not ; 
and  ^  they  said :  "  A  main  line  without  any 
feeding  line  is  a  mistake,  and  therefore  we 
must  acquire  some  feeding  line&"  Therefore 
arrangements  were  made  for  purchasing  those 
feeding  lines,  with  great  secrecy;  and  Uien  I 
believe  orders  came  from  Germany  that  the 
purchases  were  to  be  effected  in  a  certain 
way ;  that  certain  persons  or  firms  were  to  pay 
a  certain  portion  of  the  money,  or  find  a  certain 
portion  ot  the  money ;  and  it  was  done. 

2337.  It  might  even  be  that  the  Government 
paid  a  portion  of  the  money  ?  —  No.  The 
Government  s  share  was  limited  to  two  things, 
to  guaranteeing  the  subsidy  for  this  duplicate 
flervice,  or  rather  for  the  duplicating  of  the  ser- 
aervice ;  it  is  fortnightly  instead  of  twenty-eight 
days.  The  main  Grovemment,  as  for  as  I  under- 
stand, found  the  money,  or  promised  the  money, 
for  the  subsidy ;  and  issuea  a  recommendation, 
in  so  strong  a  form  that  it  could  not  be  disre- 
garded, that  certain  people  were  to  find  the  pur- 
chase money. 
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2338.  Though  it  was  not  actually  a  condition 
of  the  increased  subsidy  to  the  Norddeutscher 
Lloyd  which  took  place,  I  think,  in  1898,  it  was 
nevertheless  made  a  matter  of  strong  pressure 
that  the  branch  feeding  lines  should  also  become 
Grerman  ? — ^That  is  what  I  think,  but  of  course 
I  cannot  give  you  any  ground  for  my  belie£ 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 

2339.  Tou  have  told  the  Committee  that  these 
three  English  coast  steamship  lines  which  were 
sold  to  the  Germans  have  been  sold  at  a  good 
price  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

2340.  Could  you  fi;ive  any  reason  other  than  a 
good  price  for  the  ships  why  these  English  lines 
mould  abandon  and  sell  their  trade  to  the 
Germans? — No,  I  believe  to  the  British  the 
price  was  the  only  consideration,  as  far  as  I 
know. 

2341.  Would  these  lines  not  come  under  re- 
strictions to  give  up  the  trade  entirely  to  the 
Grermans  in  consideration  of  the  price  they  got 
for  the  steamers? — I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  if  the  Germans,  being  good  men  of 
business,  covenanted  that  the  persons  from  whom 
they  purchased  the  line  should  not  engage  in 
that  trade  in  that  locality  for  a  given  period  or 
for  ever. 

2342.  So  that  nractically  the  Germans  saw 
that  if  they  bought  up  these  lines,  having  a 
subsidy  for  the  main  line  with  a  prospect  of  a 
subsidy,  for  the  feeding  coasting  lines,  they  would 
be  making  a  good  bargain  in  getting  that  tnu}e„ 
even  although  they  gave  a  good  price  for  tho 
steamers  ?— 4  think  they  had  no  subsidy  for  tho 
coasting  Una  The  subsidy  is  only  for  the  main 
line. 

2343.  I  understood  they  were  to  have  an  in- 
creased subsidy  ? — That  is  for  the  main  line. 
The  main  line  formerly  used  to  go  out  once 
every  28  days.  It  was  when  they  were  contem- 
plating the  main  line  running  every  14  days 
that  this  purchase  was  made. 

2344.  There  is  no  doubt  that  that  increaseil 
subsidy  to  the  main  line  greatly  helped  the  com- 
pany ? — No  doubt. 

2345.  To  buy  up  the  feeder  coasting  lines  ? — 
The  promise  oi  that  subsidy  no  doubt  induced 
these  people,  on  whom  pressure  was  put  to  find 
the  purchase  money,  to  find  it. 

2346.  Then,  apart  from  the  good  price,  has  it 
come  to  yom:  knowledge  that  these  English 
coasting  lines  saw  in  the  future  that  they  could 
not  compete  against  these  subsidised  lines,  and 
therefore  it  was  a  good  business  for  them  to  sell 
their  steamers,  ana  get  out  of  the  trade  ? — ^I  am 
only  expressing  my  own  opinion,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  either  of  these  two  local  lines  at 
Singapore — I  am  not  now  talking  about  the 
Atlas-American  Line,  of  which  I  know  nothing 
— ^but  I  believe  that  these  two  companies  were 
under  no  peril  of  German  opposition  at  all  I 
believe  that  they  just  paid  their  way,  and  that 
was  about  all;  and  therefore  if  a  subsidised 
German  branch  line  had  come  in  to  take  the 
place  of  this  line,  or  a  line  in  opposition  to 
them,  it  must  have  run  at  a  loss. 

2347.  You  mean  the  EngUsh  companies  would 
run  at  a  loss  ?  -No. 

2348.  They    were   only  just    meeting   their 
S  expenses? 
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'  expenses ?^—Tfcey'. were  only  jvu^t^iinf^ting  .their 

\  expensed  and  having  a  little  profit.    It  was  the 

f.  least  profitatila    It.  was  .weii  known  a^  beSng  the 

.  least.prpfitable.part  of  Holt's  business.  .'He  wias 

,  offered  a' very  large  capital  sum-tf  he  iv^Quid  give 

:  this^branloh  line  up  tb  th^  GehnaUd,  a!nd'iie'  ^Id 

for!liluttlai^e  snih..r  That;  .no  doubt;*  was-  the 

only   inducement    which  was  brouglit  to    bear 

upon  him.      '  '^    m.-j:-,      •  .:• 

>j::^:M9.  But  still  I  thinfc  you  might  sity  thitt  as 

J  he  Was  only  making  arv^eiry  small,  return  for  his 

.'<cG^ital,  fth^secfeedingtlines  oouldronly  be  made  to 

nay  as  part  of  a  heavily  subsidised  main  line  I — 

r  Bui  they  were  not;    They  became  so  after  ^thepur- 

chase,  bijt  they  werjB  not  at  the  time  of  the  sale. 

2350.  No  doubt  it  was  an  arrangement  that 

■r  they  would  be.     I  presume  it  was  part  of  the 

al*railgement'  that  they  would   bfe?— Yes,   but 

what    Holt     had     to     look     at     was     this: 

:He .  had    established     that    line,    I    suppose, 

::partly  with    the   idea^  of   it5s    being' «'  feeder 

V  -to  his  main  line,  Which  be  stiH  keeps, 'and  partly 

'fwith  the  idea  t?batif  Jrou  perse?v^re  Ibng  dnoiigh 

5^-^nd  I  <b^Meve  it'is  Oniversally  true  in  the  Etifet 

-that  if  ydu  persevere' teng  enough  with  a  line  of 

jiBteameii*  ultimately  it  becomes  a  vety'jpajdiig 

-  €on«era     If  you  can  only  stay  long  Enough;  the 

prize  goes  to  the  man  who  can  stay  longest  on 

the  course. 

'  2351.  The  effect  of  that  is  that  a  main  subsi- 

'wsed  line  which  can  support    coasting  feeder 

^'lifi'es  is  in  a  better  position  to  compete .  for  the 

it^e  than  English  lines  riiiining  without  any 

"  ^oriii^ctidft  ^  with  '  a   subsidised*  ms|,ih  '  line,  ana 

tTSat  •  wad '  the    jxiftition  thesd  iompanies  were 

'IftT— I   atti'  Q,fr6ad   T  do  not  quitfe  foll'6w  you. 

It  is  just  exactly  like  a  main  line  of  raiwky 

iVrhich  has  branch  lines  df*  'railway  feeding  it  and 

a'  main  line  of  railway  which  hA$  no  branch  lines 

'  feeding  it.     If  you  havfe  a'  main  line  of  railway 

••with  no  branch  line  feeding  it  you  have  to  make 

*  such'' arrangements  with  otner  people  who  have 

branches  as  will  iseeure  their  traffic.  "In  this 

'Hase  Holt  had    both  the  main  and  the  branch 

lines*     The  Gennans  •  saidi  "  Sell  us  jrdur  branch 

line."    He  thereupon  named  a  price  which  was 

more  than  sufficient    to  induce    him  to  -  part 

with  it. 

2352.  You  do  not  think  his  doinjg  so  was  in 
•connection  with  the  German  subsidy  ? — No. 

.2353.    No'    .German    subsidy?  —  Well,    the 

subsidy  att'ccted   it    in   this  way,  that  if   the 

•Germans^  had  not   beeii   promised    this    large 

']  addition  to  their  subsidy  Ido  hot  bejieve  they 

would    have  bought  Holt's  line  at  all.    They 

"would  not.  ■  They  were  doing  very  well  indeea 

without  it  as  long  as  they,  nad  not  to  double 

*  their  service  ;t6  the  iiast,  biit'  jnressure    was 

ferpught  upon  them  to  double  t&eir  service  to 

the  East:  •  Thereupon  they  Said :  Watnusthave 

a    largely    increased    subsidy';  *  thfer^ulpon"  the 

people,  on  behalf  of  th^e  Goverhnietit  with  whom 

they  werlB  negotiating  siiid:  If"  we  give  yoU  a 

largely  increased  subsidy  you   muSt  show  us 

some  very  large  increase  of  German  tonnage  in 

the 'East;  .rfnd  thereupon  they  purchased  the 

increase  of  German  tonnage  in  that  way. 

'  '2354. '  Presuming,  as  you  say,  that  it  was  only 

the  price  that  these  English  companies  obtained 

'tor  the  steiamers  that  *  made  them  sell  their 
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-  trade,  what  would!  there  he  to  prev^it  aiiother 

.  English  line  going  ther^ .  and  ta^g  up  the 

trade  that  has  been  abandoned  by  Uie  selki^'of 

the  steamers  ?    Could  that  line,  in  ybur  opinion, 

.  exist  against  the  German  steamers  that  are  now 

established? — Well,  my  opinion  on  that  point 

•  .wouM  be  this,  that  if  I  were  going  to  run  in 
opposition  (that  is  practically  the  question)  to 
the  -Germans  on  either  of  these  two  lines  which 
they  have  established,    I    can   beat    them  in 

'.  vanous  ways,  but  the  profit  which  Holt  made 

J  >  was  BO  small  that,  divided  amongst  two,  even  if 

''.I  could  get  the    lion's  portion — ^say   aU   the 

.  advantages  at  my  command  gave  me  two-thiritls 

.  of  the  profit  which   Holt  made — ^it  would  be  a 

.  question    for    me    whether    it    would  be  good 

.  enough ;  but  unauestionably  it  woidd  be  good 

enough  if  I    could    hold  on  for  even  20  or  30 

\  years,  because  the  development  of  the  country 

all  about  us  in  the  East  is  going  on  so  rapidly 

'^tiiat  if  you  could  hold  on  less  than  20  years 

-what  is  now  a  very  small  profit  would  be  turned 

I  into  a  very  large  one.     i  still  hope  to  see  'Eng- 

•  iish  oompanies  replacing  them. 

2355.  You  mean  in  20  or  30  years  time,  whfen 
"the  trade  developes  ? — No,  less  than  that,  a  good 

deal.  You  have  no  idea  how  fast  things  do 
;>de!^elop  with  us ;  and  also  because  the  Germans 
.-are'lbehaving  foolishly.  They  have  acquired 
» practically  a  monopoly  of  the  trade.    1  can  give 

you  details  if  yoii  lite  about  it. 

2356.  Then  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  you  thkt 
there  is  an  opening  at  some  time  for  an  English 
Kne? — I  should  like  you  to  know  exactly  how 
this  "works  with  a  phice  where  they  have 
boi^ht  a  monopoly.  I  can  give  you  some 
details  if  you  lite.  I  can  give  yoii  the  details 
from -my  remembrance. 

2357.  It  will  do  if  you  give  them  roughly  ?— 

•  Very  soon  after  the  Germans  had  taken  it  over, 
ther' having    practically    a    monopoly   of  the 

.tmde    of     North    Borneo,    because    that'ivtts 

the  only  line  which  was  running  there,  a  cait[o 

.  of  oil,  which  had  already  been  sold,  reached  a 

•  port  at  North  Borneo  with  the  cases  smashed. 

•  Somd  of  them  were  in  good  order  and  some  in 
bad  order.  The  consignee  objected  to  take  over 
the  broken  cases,  and  said  that  he  would  arratige 
with  the  captain  about  it.  The  captain,  bein^  a 
German,  and  having  Imperial  methods  in  nis 
mind,  said  the  whole  cargo  must  be  taken  ov<er 
and  ft  receipt  in  full  must  be  given  for  it;  otber- 

'  wise,  the  consignee  would  not  get  any  at  6il>  and 
thoiigh  his  local  agentis,  the  agents  of  the  ship 
had  landed  a  lot  of  the  cargo,  finding  that  theire 
was  this  trouble,  he  actually  got  his  agents, 
though  the  cargo  had  left  the  ship,  to  put  it  back 
again  on  the  ^ip  except  four  cases  which  the 
consignee  kept,  which  had  gone  •  absolutely 
into   his  custody.     On  that,  litigation  ensuea, 

'  consignee  sued  for  the  missing  oil.  The  captain 
was  asked  to  settle  the  case  but  declined.  He 
went  away  to  Singapore  and  got  legal  opinions 
there  which  all  told  him  he  was  wrong; 
he  came  back,  and  of  course  he  had  to  submit  to 
judgment  against  him.  He  said :  I  do  not  care 
'two  istraws  about  this.  The  next  time  the  con- 
f^igtiees  asked  for  any  cargo  to  be  brought  from 
Singapore  to  North  Borneo  a  form  was  tendered 
to  them,  m  which  they  were  asked  to  undertake 

not 
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Jiot  to  make  any  claim  for.  any  damage  done  to  /  another  merchant,  cannot,  condude  a  bargain 
^v^  ,,,   4.      ^4.       A    ««  4.1.^        A  i.^     without  going  to  the  steamship  company  and 


the  cargo  in  transit,  and,  on  their  refusing  to 
sign  anything  of  the  kind,  they,  were  told  that 
no  cargo  would  reach .  them  m  future  from 
Singapore. 

2358.  I  believe  there  are  some  Norwegian 
steamers  still  running,  and  they  have  taken  away 
a  good  deal  of  the  coasting  trade  ? — I  do  not  know 
quite  which  place  you  are  talking  about  now. 

2369.  The  coastmg  trade  of  China  ?— That  is 
possible.     I  do  not  know  it,  it  may  be  quite  so. 

2360.  Can  you  tell  us  any  remedy  to  bring 
these  English  steamers  back  again.  Would  not 
it  be  desirable  to  have  the  En^ish  fla^  flyiug  ? — 
Yery.  It  is  a  thin^  I  earnestly  desire  to  see. 
The  only  remedy  that  I  know  of  is  opposition, 
but  whoever  started  opposition  could  certainly 
not  count  on  any  profit  to  boast  of  for  some 
years  to  come. 

Ckdonel  Mopner. 

2361.  Would  you  recommend  that  a  small 
subsidy  be  given  to  any  enterprising  firm 
desirous  to  start  in  opposition  to  tne  two 
German  lines  now  ? — I  would  rather  defer,  if  I 
may,  with  the  permission  of  the  Committee,  my 
answer  to  that  Question  until  you  have  considered 
the  question  or  this  ring,  because  the  one  is 
mixed  up  with  the  other  to  such  an  extent  that 
I  do  not  think  I  can  answer  it. 

2362.  The  question  of  the  ring  ? — The  shipping 
conference. 

2363.  In  your  opinion  there  was  no  other 
reason  for  selling  these  two  lines  excepting  that 
a  good  price  was  obtained  for  the  steamers  ? — I 
believe  that  was  the  reason.  In  fact,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  was  the  reason. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Lawrence. 

2364.  As  to  the  Holt's  Line,  did  it  carry 
chiefly  British  goods,  or  was  it  produce 
from  Europe  generaUy.?—rI  do  not  think  they 
discriminated.  I  thmk  they  took  w^tevei*.  was 
oflFered  to  them. 

2365.  Now  it  is  undei:  German  auspices^  ydll,] 
they  in  some  measvure  bpycott  British  goods  ? — .. 
No,  I  think  not.  I  think  anything  that ,  would  - 
pay  they  would  take ;  .but  unquestionably  their 
beme  a  German  line,  does  help  German  trade,; 
and  I  can  explain  to  you  why,  if  you  like. 

2366.  Will  they  give,  some  preferei^ce  to 
Grerman  goods  over  British  goods  ? — Not.  neces-  , 
sarily;  but  it  is  worked  in  this  way.  Where 
the  aeent  of  the  line  of  steamers  is  a  Ger- 
man, ne  can  quote  a  through  rate.  Formerly 
they  could  not  get  a  throi^h  rate  £rom' 
Bangkok  or  Borneo,  or  any  of  thos^  plages  to 
Germany.  Now,  the  German  comitiercial 
policy  IS  to  have  through  rate  everywhei^e.. 
They  can  quote  a  through  rate,  and  the. .  steam- 
ship agent  being  a  commercial  man  himself,  has 
very  probably  got  an  understanding  whereby  a 
certain  amount  of   the  space    is    at  his    ais- 

rtal — at  the  disposal  of  his  .fi,rm.      And  that . 
believe    to    be     the     case»      Well,    if .  he 
finds   from  inquiries  which   other  commercial 
men  have  made,  that  it  is  likely  there  will  be  a 

frofit  on  say  a  transaction  between  Bapgkok  and 
lambuiv  or  Bangkok  and  England,  he,  will  take 
that.     His  position  as  a  merchant  and  his  posi- 
tion as  the  agent  for  the  steamer  gives  him  an 
unfair  advantage  over  other  merchants,  because 
0.23. 


saying.  Can  you  find  me  freight  for  so  many 
tons  on  such  and  such  a  date,  fourteen  days 
hence,  and  every  week  afber  that;  and  on  his 
being  asked  that  he  will  say.  Well  I  must  con- 
sider that  question.  I  must  make  inquiries- in 
Europe  and  1  will  give  you  an  answer  m  forty- 
eight  hours  hence.  Then-  the  steamship  agent 
puts  the  telegraph  in  requisition  and  communis 
cates  with  Europe  and  makes  a  bargain  forhim^^ 
self  and  fills  the  ship  up.  '  " 

2367.  That  only  applies  to  an  advantage  to 
one  individual  ?  —  Yes,  but  when  that  one- 
individual  .  is  a  German  and  the  competing 
people  are  Englishmen,  it  means  that  a  certain 
amount  of  trade  which  would  be  done  by 
Englishmen  is  done- by  Germans,  and  bitter* 
complaints  have  been  made  to  me  of  that. 

Chairman. 

2368.  You  have  referred  once  or  twice  to 
shipping  conferences,  and  I  am  anxious  to  kncJW 
how  far  they  affect  subsidies,  and  exactly  how 
in  general  they  operate  ? — Well;  tliey  only  aflFect 
subsidies  quite  indirectly. 

2369.  Snipping  conferences  you  may  define  as 
a  combination  of  regular  lines  of  steamers  ? — Yes,, 
a  shipping  conference  practically  is  the  regular 
lines  of  steamers  against  all  others — against  all 
people  who  are  not  regular  lines  of  steamers. 

2370.  Which  are  the  leading  ones,  or  which 
do  they  consist  of  in  your  part  of  the  world  in  the 
Straits  Settlements? — The  head  and  front  of 
the  whole  concern  is  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Steam  Navigation  Company — that  ke^ps  the 
accounts  and  manages  the  wnole.  concern. 

2371.  It  keeps  the  accounts  ? — ^Yes ;  I<  should 
tell  you  the  conference  is  divided  into  two 
chambers — ^the  British  chamber  and*  the  foreim 
chamber.  ,  ^ 

2372.  Do  they  act  absolutely  together  ? — No,. 
they  act  absolutely  independently,  and  if  you 
wisn  to  join  the  concern  you  must  get  the  con- 
sent of  both.  That  gives  each  an  equal  voice  in 
saying  under 'what  terms  any  steamship  com- 
pany shall  come  into  the  conference.  That 
single  concession  of  course  puts  all  the  foreigners 
on  an  equality  witlx  us,  though  we  have  a  good 
deal  more  trade  than  they  have.  Thait  one 
concession,  looking  at  it  simply,  not  as  a'  com- 
mercial matter,  but  as  British  interests  against 
foreigners,  of  course  gave  us  away.  It  auowed 
the  foreigners  to  say  that  a  British  line  of 
steainers  should  not  join  the  conference  without 
their  consent, 

2373.  Will  you  go  on  to  tell  us  exactly  What 
are  the  operations  ? — The  companies  who  joined, 
as  far  as  1  know,  at  Hong  Kong  in  1899,  were 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental,  the  Nc^rth  German 
Doyd,  the  French  Messageries  Maritimes ' 

Sir  Cluirles  Cayzer, 

2374.  Is  this  the  outward  Conference  ?r-»There 
is  one  Conference,  but  two  Chambers. 

2376.  Which  Chamber  is  this  ? — I  am  taking 
them  altogether.  I  am  not  diyidjnff  them  into 
Chambers.  One  Chamber  is  British  and  the 
other  is  foreign.      Of  course  the  Messageries 

s  2  Maritimes 
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Maritimes  would  be  in  the  Foreign  Chamber, 
and  so  would  the  North  German  Lloyd. 

Cliairrnan. 

2376.  You  are  taking  them  together  ? — Yes. 

2377.  We  may  conclude  that  the  foreign  ones 
belong  to  the  Foreign  Chamber  and  the  British 
companies  to  the  British  Chamber  ? — ^Yes,  abso- 
iutefy.  That  is  the  only  distinction.  Then 
there  was  the  Glen  Line,  the  Ben  Line,  the 
hire  Line,  Holt's  Line,  the  Japanese  Mail,  and 
the  Chinese  Mutual.  The  Chinese  Mutual  first 
fought  the  Conference,  but  afterwards  were 
obliged  to  join  it.  That  was  the  old  Conference. 
The  object  of  the  Conference  was  to  raise  the 
freight,  and  it  had  been  very  successful  in  doing 
so,  out  the  way  in  which  it  has  worked  has 
damaged  British  interests.  . 

2378.  In  what  waj^  ? — ^Well,  in  the  first  place, 
I  believe  Great  Britain  owns  a  far  larger  share 
of  what  are  called  "  tramps,"  that  is  solitary 
vessels,  than  any  other  nation,  and  the  Confer- 
ence, as  I  say,  aosolutely  boycotts  tramps,  so  that! 
as  I  say,  talang  coal  which  comes  from  England 
to  Singapore  from  Cardiff,  and  generaUy  comes 
by  a  tramp,  when  the  tramp  has  delivered  its 
coal  at  Singapore  it  has  to  go  away  in  ballast 
and  find  some  other  place  in  the  East  at  which 
it  can  ship  a  carco,  which  is  difficult.  It  can 
ship  a  cargo  for  New  York,  but  it  cannot  ship  a 
carco  for  Europe  at  all,  so  that  our  English  coal 
in  Singapore  costs  us  a  great  deal  more  than  it 
ought  to  do,  because  the  vessel  which  bringsit  there 
must  secure  a  returnfreight  at  once.  If  it  were  not 
for  this  Conference  all  these  tramps  would  secure 
a  return  freight.  Then,  of  course,  it  injures  our 
development  by  the  fact  that  freights  are  artifi- 
cially raised  there.  They  are  higher  there  than 
they  would  be  if  there  were  free  competition  in 
the  market.  Then,  again  (why  I  do  not  know), 
the  Conference  has  so  fixed  matters  that  the 
freights  which  they  quote  favour  the  Continent 
at  tne  expense  of  Great  Britain  to  a  very  great 
extent. 

2379.  Is  that  the  fault  of  the  British  Chamber  ? 
— I  cannot  tell  you.  I  am  not  in  the  inner 
working  of  the  Conference.  I  can  only  say  what 
the  results  are. 

2380.  I  quite  believe  you  are  not.  Are  there 
any  agreements  as  to  only  calling  at  particular 
ports,  or  coming  from  a  particular  oistrict  as 
regards  one  company,  ana  another  district  as 
regards  another  company? — I  think  not  but 
they  have  arrangements  whereby  the  particular 
district  should  be  served  at  particular  rates, 
which  are  preferential  practically.  They  are 
all  preferential  with  regard  to  weat  Britain* 
Great  Britain  is  but  the  hardest  with  regard  to 
freights  of  any  country  going.  As  I  say,  the 
freight  to  New  York  is  very  much  less  than  it  is 
to  Great  Britain.  Then  the  Conference  will  not 
allow  anything  to  be  sent  via  the  Cape.  If  a 
merchant  in  Singapore  sends  10  tons  of  goods  via 
the  Cape  in  the  year,  he  forfeits  the  rebate  which 
the  Conference  offers  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
whole  of  the  freight  which  he  has  sent  by  the 
C^onference.  In  fact,  he  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Conference.  Practicallj  he  forfeits  10  per  cent, 
on  the  whole  of  the  freight  which  he  has  paid  in 
t!i(*  year,  to  everywhere  except  America.     Well, 


Chairman — continued. 

of  course  that  is  a  tremendous  forfeiture,  and  no 
merchant  will  &ce  it. 

2381.  Those  are  regulations  which  are  of 
great  disadvantage  to  the  public  in  your  opinion  ? 
— Immense. 

2382.  Any  subsidy  that  were  given  by  the 
British  Government  would,  I  suppose,  go  quite 
as  much  to  forwarding  the  objects  of  tne  Con- 
ference as  to  any  other  purpose  ? — If  you  were 
to  subsidise  every  British  line  in  the  Conference 
to-morrow  it  would  not  alter  the  state  of  things 
as  far  as  I  can  see.  You  would  simply  have 
enhanced  the  profits  of  the  members  of  the  ring, 
but  you  would  not  have  done  the  outside  pubhc 
one  little  bit  of  good,  nor  would  you  have 
diminished  the  German  competition.  You 
would  merely  have  thrown  so  much  more  money 
into  the  pool.  That  is  all;  that  is  my  ditf- 
culty. 

2383.  Therefore,  if  any  special  advantages 
were  given  by  the  British  Uovemment  under 
particular  circumstances,  such  as  you  have  sug- 
gested this  morning  for  new  markets  or  for  any 
special  purposes,  there  would  probably,  if  pos- 
sible, have  to  be  very  strict  conditions  as  to  now 
these  efficient  steamers  were  to  be  run,  or  else 
subsidies  ought  not  to  be  recommended  ? — As 
long  as  the  Conference  exists  I  do  not  see  what 
profit  is  to  come  to  anybody,  except  the  subsi- 
dised steamship  companies,  from  any  subsidy  to 
any  member  oi  the  (Jonference. 

2384.  Have  you  any  recipe  for  destroying  the 
Conference  ? — In  Singapore  the  Conference  is 
illegal  and  could  be  destroyed  to-morrow. 

2385.  How  would  vou  ao  that  ? — I  have  not 
been  able  to  secure  the  necessary  assent  for  doing 
it.  I  can  quit-e  see  the  reasons,  and  I  think  the 
reasons  are  very  cogent  why  the  Local  Govern- 
ment in  Singapore  should  not  be  permitted  to 
destroy  the  Conference. 

2386.  Possibly  you  would  rather  not  tell  us 
the  way  you  would  do  it  and  I  will  not  press  it. 
Tramps,  of  course,  include  sailing  vessels  as  well 
as  steamers  ? — ^Well,  I  made  a  difference  between 
sailing  vessels  and  steamers,  thinking,  perhans, 
a  question  might  be  asked.  I  know  that  tne 
Conference  has  absolutely  stopped  a  particular 
kind  of  trading  by  sailing  vessela 

2387.  Are  any  of  the  sailing  vessels  in  your 
part  of  the  world,  near  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, subsidised  by  foreign  Governments  ? — I 
am  not  aware  of  any  that  are  subsidised 
Rickmer's  has  some. 

2388.  Are  there  any  French  sailing  vessels  ? 
—A  very  few,  and  they  might  bring  coal  For 
instance,  Italian  sailing  ships  bring  coal  too,  and 
so,  I  think,  does  the  Rickmer's  Line.  I  also  can 
tell  you  how  the  Conference  is  working  to  the 
detriment  of  British  interests.  I  can  give  you 
a  particular  instance  if  you  like. 

2389.  If  you  please"? — Here  is  a  representa- 
tion, I  will  not  give  the  name  of  the  person  who 

ives  it  to  me,  but  I  can  tell  the  Committee  that 
am  perfectly  satisfied  that  what  he  says  is 
perfectly  true.  A  new  company  was  starting 
about  three  years  ago — a  line  of  steamers 
to  China  and  the  far  East.  The  beginning 
of  the  Company  was  a  line  privately  owned,  as 
often  happens,  and  the  line  privately  owned  had 
agents  m  Singapore.     When  the  company  was 

starting. 
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starting,  the  mana^g  director  settled  with  the 
old  firm  that  had  always  done  their  agency,  that 
they  were  to  be  agents  in  Singapore  for  this  line 
of  steamers.  The  agent  of  the  company  finding 
that  the  conference  was  likely  to  oppose  the 
newly-formed  company,  opened  negotiations  for 
the  admission  of  his  own  company  as  one  of  the 
companies  of  the  conference.  The  managing 
director  was  then  told  he  would  have  two  sets  of 
negotiations  to  conduct,  namely  with  those 
members  of  the  conference  who  were  British 
companies,  and  then  again  with  those  members 
who  were  continental  companies.  The  former 
were  headed  and  represented  by  the  P.  &  O. 
Company  in  London,  and  the  latter  by  the 
Nortn  German  Lloyd.  With  the  P.  and  O. 
Company  he  negotiated  in  London  and  negotiated 
successfully,  and  the  P.  and  O.hada  memorandum 
of  agreement  settled  with  him.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  negotiate  with  the  North  German 
Lloyd  to  represent  them.  The  North  German 
Lloyd  insisted  on  their  local  agents  at  Singapore 
being  made  the  agents  for  the  new  company  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  new  company's  admis- 
sion to  the  Conference.  What  the  North  German 
Lloyd  said  to  the  managing  director  was  this : 
We  will  n6t  allow  your  company  into  the  Con- 
ference unless  you  make  Messrs.  Behn  Meyer  and 
Company,  our  agents  in  Singapore,  the  agent^s 
likewise  for  your  company.  Behn  Meyer  and 
Company  are  a  German  firm  in  Singapore  and 
Hamoui^,  who  have  no  branch  in  Britain ;  but 
they  are  in  Singapore  the  agents  for  the  North 
German  Lloyd — tney  are  a  great  German  firm. 
But,  said  the  managing  director,  I  have  already 
in  Singapore  my  appomted  agents.  The  answer 
to  this  was :  We  are  very  sorry,  but  you  cannot 
enter  the  Conference  if  you  adhere  to  thoae 
agents.  Then  the  managing  director  came  to 
his  own  agents  in  Singapore  and  begged  them 
to  let  him  off  They  thereupon  undertook 
n^tiations  with  Behn  Meyer  and  Company  in 
Singapore.  Well,  the  managing  director  neffo- 
tiated  concurrently  with  Bemi  Meyer  and  Com- 

Eany  in  Hamburg,  the  Sii^apore  agents  felt  uhev 
ad  no  option  but  to  give  in,  and,  with  as  much 
grace  as  they  could  muster,  to  a  compromise  in 
which  they  got  ail  the  lean  and  Behn  lleyer  and 
Company  got  all  the  fat,  which  ended  in  Behn 
Meyer  and  Company  eating  up  the  whole  agency, 
ana  they  now  have  it  all. 

2390.  Why  is  it  that  the  English  lines  have 
acquiesced  so  far  in  these  arrangements  with  the 
foreign  lines  ? — If  you  had  Mr.  Trank  Ritchie  of 
the  P.  and  0.  Company  here  and  you  could  get 
him  to  give  you  candid  answers  to  the  questions, 
which  he  would  not  be  at  liberty  to  give,  you 
might  have  some  explanation.  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  give  it.  Of  course,  I  have  explained  that 
there  was  the  prospect  of  a  very  lar^e  profit.  I 
should  say  that  personally  I  sympat  nise  with  the 
Conference  up  to  a  certain  pomt.  At  the  time 
in  1897  when  the  Conference  was  formed  freights 
were  at  an  absolutely  unremunerative  figure.  I 
do  not  know  why  it  was.  There  was  a  conges- 
tion of  shipping  at  that  time  in  the  East  and 
about  Singapore,  and  I  was  very  sorry  for  it 
The  ships  were  running  at  a  loss.  That  is  not  a 
satisfiictory  state  of  things  an)rwhere.  They 
were  running  at  a  loss  or  a  very  low  margin 
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indeed.  Freights  to  England  were  158.  a  ton, 
and  I  have  heard  them  quoted  at  less,  but  of 
course  that  tends  to  work  its  own  cure.  In  the 
first  place,  the  fittest  ships  survived,  and  in  the 
second  place,  such  extremely  low  freights  as 
that  absolutely  create  a  trade,  and  I  believe 
that  those  low  freights  would  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  good  if  they  had  gone  on.  Men  were 
beginning  to  send  away  timber,  of  which  we 
have  an  enormous  quantity  in  the  East,  and  if 
you  could  make  a  demand  for  the  extremely 
fine  cabinet  woods  we  have  in  the  East,  that 
kind  of  trade  would  go  on  increasing  and  in- 
creasing ;  but,  however,  it  was  in  the  beginning 
unquestionably  freights  were  too  low,  and  the 
first  thing  that  the  conference  did  was  to  raise 
them  up  to  a  paying  freight,  and  that  was 
quite  right.  If  they  haa  stopped  there,  I 
should  have  no  quarrel  with  them  at  all,  as 
representing  simply  the  outside  public ;  but,  of 
course,  the  appetite  comes  with  eating  as  they 
say  in  France,  and  having  got  freights  up  and 
finding  that  they  had  screwed  them  up  to  a 
remunerative  pomt,  they  found  that  another 
turn  of  the  screw  would  make  them  highly 
profitable,  and  another  turn  of  the  screw  would 
make  them  more  profitable  still,  and  they  went 
on  turning  the  screw. 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 

2391.  You  are  prepared  to  prove  these  things 
by  figures? — ^Yes,  1  can  give  you  what  the 
freights  were  when  they  began. 

2392.  Are  you  prepared  to  prove  the  profits  ? 
— The  cost  of  running  a  ship  is  fairly  equal,  but 
I  can  show  you  that  when  tne  Conference  began 
the  freights  were  about  158.,  and  they  have  been 
raised  to  308.  and  478..  and  they  have  gone  up 
to  over  508.  If,  therefore,  the  ship  could  exist 
when  freights  were  at  158. 1  think  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  it  proves  itself  that  at  308.  it  is 
highly  remunerative. 

Chairman. 

2393.  In  your  opinion,  the  existence  of  this 
shipping  ring  or  conference  is  very  serious  to 
national  interests  from  a  national  point  of  view  ? 
— The  wa^'  in  which  this  particular  shipping 
Conference  has  been  workeJi  I  have  no  doubt 
has  encouraged  the  foreigner  to  offer  to  their 
Governments,  provided  they  got  from  their 
Governments  some  sort  of  return  in  the  way  of 
subsidy,  an  increase  in  regular  lines  to  the  East. 
I  have  no  doubt  about  that,  and  that  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  raising  of  the  freight. 

2394.  And  any  general  recommendation  that 
subsidies  should  be  granted  would  really  act  as 
a  prop  to  shipping  rings  ? — You  might  just  as 
well  tnrow  the  money  into  the  sea,  sir, 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 

2395.  I  understand  that  you  are  leaving  to- 
morrow for  America  ? — I  am. 

2396.  It  is  now  late,  and  as  many  members  of 
the  Committee  would  like  to  hear  you  further 
on  this  Conference  question  at  our  next  meet- 
ing, they  will  not  be  able  to  do  so.  You 
have  told  the  Committee  the  names  of  several 
English  lines  and  also  foreign  lines  who  form 

what 
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what  I  suppose  I  may  call  the  China  Confer-* "     2^06.  If  a  line    of  stearft'ertf'  jfe.  sii^fficiehtlv 
ence  ? — Yes,  '   ,  * '  ^strdnj^  it  can  always  get  into-XHe"  Conference.  '  ff  * 

2397.  And  that  the  bWect  of  that  C^oitf^rence  \  it  is  aet^rmihed  to  run  at  a  loss  probably  for  a 
you  say  is  to  raise  rates  oi  freights  ?— Yes.         .'      few  year?,  .it  genera^lly  gets  into  the  Conference 

2398.  Is  it  not  rather  to  riBguJate  rates  of     then? — Well, .|  pointed  out  that  in  order  to  be  ' 
freight  ?— When  it  was  started  it  was  started  to '    able    to    compete    with    this    Conference    vou 


raise  them,.  To. regulate  tlij^em  iat  that* ra^re  would 
have  meant  starvation. 


». . 


2399.  But  bv  regvilating  rates .  of  ^freogfets  I 
mean  to  regulate  rat^.. of  freight ^aoapQg^j^ich 
other? — No,  the  idea  ,,was  to  xai^e ..rates,  I. 
beUeve,  but  of  course  X  »m.  pot  .in  tl^^  iji^nage- 
ment. .  I  am  oi^y .  taking  an.,  outside  point  of 
view.  The  immediate  result  ,of  tljijB  fgriuation  pif 
the  Conference  was  tq  r9.ise_them, 

2400.  The  object  of  the  com.bination  of  ship- 
owhers,  English  and  foreign,  .k*  to  mamlain  the 
rates  as  you  say  among  •tnemselves<^to/maintain 
the  freight  within  themselves  ? — Yes.   , 

2401.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  sufficient 
competition  withih  these  lines  to  prevent  an 
undue  raising  of  rates  of  freight  ? — No,  I  should 
say  certainly  not.  If  there  is  freight  enough  for 
them  all,  which  th'et-e  is,  and  they  can  refuse 
admission  to  anybody  else'  ii^to  the  conference, 
and  they  have  already  a  rftoiiopoly,  whibh  three 
things  I  think  are  absolutely  true,  there  is  no 
rwion  wh  V  there  should  be  any  combination 
AjnongBt  tnem  at  all 

2402.  A  Conference  cannot  establish  a 
monopoly.  It  is  open  for  anyone  to  attack  that 
Conference,  and  to  enter  tne  trade  if  rates  are 
raised  a  good  deal  ? — Let  me  explain  how  it  has 
established  a  monopoly.  Every  merchant  is  en- 
titled to  a  rebate  of  10  per  cent,  on  whatever 
he  pays  to  any  line  in  the  Conference  on  the 
whole  of  his  transactions  in  the  year,  but  he 
forfeits  the  whole  of  that  10  per  cent,  if  he  use^ 
any  other  line  for  sending  a  ton  to  Europe; 
The  result  is  thM,tiriless  you  could  estabiiish  in 
opposition  to  the  Conference  a  line  of  steamers 
so  universal  that  it  had  as  ^eat  a  tonnage  as  the 
whole  of  the  ships  of  the  Conference  put 
together,  and  visited  every  port  which  the  Con- 
ference visits,  and  gave  eoual  facilities  for  every 
port  in  the  place,  the  Conference  has  a  monopoly. 
No,  it  is  (j^uite  out  of  the  Question  to  establish 
any  opposition-  as  powerful  as  that.  Smaller 
oppositions  have  been  tried  time  after  time.  There 
is  a  merchant  in  London  to  whom  I  was  talking 
the  other  day  who  ran  two  ships,  or  three  ships,  i 
believe  in  opposition  to  the  Conference.  •  He  had 
to  stop  because  no  merchant  dared  give  him  any 
freight.  Every  merchant  saw  there  would  hd 
nothing  to  make  uj).to.Jtiim,  this.en9mj9us  rebate 
of  the  10  per  cent,  on  everything  wlu9h  he  sent 
by  the  Conference  lines,  and  he  could  .  not  .face 
that  forfeiture.  .      ., 

2403.  The  only  hold  is  that  the  Conference 
offers  a  rebate  of  10  per  cent,  to  those  who  con- 
tinue their  shipments  by  Conference  lines  ? — No. 

2404.  Or  the  Conference  lines  ? — To  those  whb 
bow  to  it  as  a  monopoly:  ^    '  " 

i405.  And  to  pi-fevent  6ther  Steamers' coming 
in  and  making  their  trade  from  time  to  time 
unpayable  ? — Certainly ;  I  will'  not  say  tramps 
but  lines  of  steamers  to  prevent  any  "com- 
petition. 


must  have,  not  one  line  of  steamers,  but 
you  must,  have  a*  *lii\e  of  steamers',  so 
powerful  as  to  be  equivalent  to  *  about 
the  thirteen,  or  fourteen  linies  which  are  in  it. 
Commercially  yoii  will  understand'  at  once  if  I* 
am  a  plutocrat  with  millions  of  money  at  my 
disposal  I  could  run  a  line  pf  steamers  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  Conference,  but  if  I  ain  only  going  to 
ruEi .  between  China .  and  .liiverpopl^  or  only 
between  Chiiia  and  Great  Britain^  say,  I  am  im- 
meidi^tely  beaten,  because  a  ship  which  goes  to 
a  smdir  port  u\  China,  oy  which  fills  up  in  a  port 
in  China,  does  not  get  frlBight  exclusively  for  the 
United  Kingdom.  Some  of  your  freight  which  is 
offered  is  going  to  Genoa;  some  is.  going  to 
Hamburg;  some  is  going  to  Bremen,  and  some  ' 
to  Great  JBritain.  If  I  run  my  line  of  ships  be- 
tween China  and  Great  Britain  I  must  also  run 
my  ships  to  Genoa  just  as  often  as  the  Con-  ,' 
ference  iiins .  to  Genoa,  arid  to  Hamburg 
just  ias  often  as  the  Conference  runs  to 
Hamburg,  and  just  as  often  to  Bremer- 
haven  as  the  Conference  runs,  or  I  am 
immediately  at  an  inferiority  as  com- 
pared with  the  Conference ;  arid  the . 
merchant^  say  :  .  I.,  would.^  much  rather 
'  trade  witK  the  Conference  thaii  with  you.  To 
have  an 'Opposition,  you  must  have  an  opposition 
as.,world-eriibracing  as  the  Conference  has  itself  , 

2407.  You  only  complain  that  those  who  give 
the  greatest  facilities  get  the  greatest  trade? — 
Unoerstand  pie,  I  am  not  making  any  complaint 
ataJl..  lam  pointing  out  what  is '  absolutely 
neoe^^',  if ^  you  >van,t  to  fight  the  Conference 

on  commercial  terms. 

'  *  .1 

2408.  In  th6  China  Conference,^  I  believe,  the  ■ 
merchants  established  a  line  of  steamers  caUod 
the  China  Mutual  Lirie.  They  were  entirely 
owned  or  largely  owned  by  the  merchants  them- 
selves. They  were  put  on,  I  believe^  to  carry 
merchanti^'^O^s  and  in  o{]tpoBi'tion  to.  the  Con- 
ferehfe^  ?i*^Yes,  but  pardon  me,  we^are  talking  of 
two  different  Conferences  now.  You  are  talking 
of  the  China  Mutual  Line,  which  ended  in  that 
litigation;  which  went  to  the  Privy  Council  about 
1896. .» 

2409.  No,  I    am   talking  *  about   the    China 
Mutual  that  runs  to  CTiina  from  London,    You 
said  that  had  recently  joined  the  Conference  ^— 
Yes,  but  I  should  explain  to  the  Committee  thai 
there   was  a    previous  Conference  which  had 
encountered    great    opposition    froih  a  line  of 
steamers  which  was  called  the  China 'Mutual,  and 
the  China  Mutual  tried  to  smash  the  Conference  , 
on  a  legal  point.     They  wanted  to  make  out  thai  . 
it  was  an  unfair  competition,  and  the  case  went  . 
to  the  Privy  Council,  and  was  decidi^d  in  favour 
of  the  steamship  company.    That  is  what  you 

,,are  alluding  to? 

2410.  No,  to  the  China  MiYtual  Line  ?— As  fiif' 
as  I  'know — I  am  only  talking  of  my  own  know- 
ledge^—there  has  been  no  competition-between 
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tbue  CbiAa. Mutual' lane  .and  thia  shipping  Con- 
ference which  was  established^  on  tae  1st 
Januar^^  1S97.  There  has  been  no  competition 
.at  all  since.. then  of  any  line  against  the  Con- 
ference. 

2411.  There  was  this  line  established  by  iner- 
chants  to  carry  goods  by  a  merchants'  line  which 
found  it  necessary  to  join  the  Conference  ? — 
Since  1897. 

2412.  You  say  this  Conference  has  damaged 
British  interests  ? — ^Yes. 

2413.  A  Line  steamer  is  a  steamer  that  runs 
regularly  from  a  British  port  to  a  port  abroaa.  ? 

2414!  They  go,  full  or  not  full  /—Yes. 

2415.  They  may  establish  rates  of  freight 
among  themselves  from  time  to  time ;  they  pro- 
vide regular  facilities,  and  are  always  at  the 
service  of  the  British  manufacturer  to  ship  10 
tons  of  goods,  or  1  ton  of  goods,  or  whatever  he 
may  require  ? — Yes. 

241'6i  And  they  combine  together,  as  they 
have  no  monopoly  on  the  sea,  to  regulate  the 
rates,  as  a  railway  company  would  do  ? — Yes,  as 
an  association  of 'railway  companies  would. 

2417.  Can  you  tell  me  how  that  has  damaged 
British  interests  ? — Distinctly.  I  have  been 
describing  it  already.  I  have  been  showing  how 
a  company  cannot  enter  the  Conference  without 
conditions  being  exacted  which  practically  boy- 
cott Englishmen  from  having  anything  to  ao 
with  that  company.  The  foreigners  agree  to 
boycott  Englishmen ;  there  is  no  corresponding 
boycott  on  the  part  of  the  English  side,  as  far  as 
I  understand. 

2418.  Can  you  conceive  it  possible  to  conduct 
a  Lines  steamship  service  and  have  r^ular  rates 
where  you  ^e  m  competition  every  day  by  a 
steamer  coming  on  ana  the  rates  are  all"  open  ? 
Would  tihat  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  merchants  ? 
— I  believe  that  that  is  the  state  of  things  which 
has  prev  ailed  for  over  one  hundred  years  between 
China  amid  New  York  without  any  detriment  to 
anybody  concerned — at  least,  without  any  detri- 
ment wliich  has  prevented  the  steamships  run- 
ning   ■ 

241  &.  It  does  not  prevail  from  this  country  ? 
— No,  it  does  to  New  York 

2420.  Does  not  it  prove  to  your  mind  that 
conferences  are  necessary  when  German  lines, 
which  are  keenly  competing  with  us,  join  these 
Conferences  in  order  to  maintain  an  equality  of 
rates  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

2421.  Why  do  they  join  then?— The  Ger- 
mans,  because  they  find  profit  therefrom. 

2422.  They  find  it  better  not  to  compete 
against  them  ? — They  find  it  very  much  better 
to  practically  have  on  their  side  the  P.  and  O. 
Company,  and  to  divide  practically  British  com- 
merce into  two  sections,  and  to  eliminate  abso- 
lutely the  competition  with  the  British  tramp. 
That  is  the  reason  for  joining. 

2423.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  British 
railways  meet  in  conference  to  regulate  their 
rates  of  freight  and  passage,  among  other 
things  ? — I  admit  that,  and  I  suppose  you  are 
aware,  and  the  Committee  is  all  aware,  that 
there  is  a  commercial  tribunal  which  is  estab- 
lished which  will  interfere  with  any  of  those 
rates  which  are  improperly  fixed. 


Sir  Cliarlea  Cayzer — continu^. 

243.4.. In  return  for;  which.tliey  get  a  pjono- 
poly  which  the  Shipping  Conferences  have  .not  ? 
— Well,  I  should  say  it  was  a  very  qualified  mono- 
poly, because  Parliament  is  every  year  giving 
^.uthority  to  open  fresh  railways. 

2425.  You  said  to  the  Committee  that  these 
Conference  freights  favoured  the  foreigner.  Can 
you  tell  me  wnere  and  how  they  mvour  the 
foreigner  ? — Yea 

2426.  Tell  me  very  briefly  ? — ^I  was  looking 
for  a  despatch  from  the  Governor  of  Hong  Koog 
where  he  described  it :  "  To  illustrate  the  eflfect 
of  diiFerential  rates  the  steamers  of  the  Con- 
ference Line  bid  for  Continental  traffic  by 
carrying  goods  from  foreign  ports  at  lower  rates 
than  those  granted  to  British  exporters.  This 
I  have  heard  explained  by  statement  that 
the  large  steamers  now  used  could  not  secure 
a  full  cargo  from  England  and  are  obliged  to  fill 
up  with  continental  cargo  at  lower  rates,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  I  am  informed  that  even  at  the 
lower  rates,  the  continental  ports  are  given 
priority  in  shipment.  The  result  is  that  many 
British  commodities  are  being  squeezed  out  of 
the  Eastern  markets.  The  Conference  appoints 
secretaries  at  various  centres  of  trade  who 
represent  all  the  above  lines.  To  illustrate  the 
enect  of  differential  rates,  I  will  take  the  case  of 
cement,  for  which  there  is  a  large  demand  in 
China.  English  cement  is  cut  out  by  Belgian, 
entirely  on  account  of  the  difference  in  freight. 
I  have  before  me  an  invoice  for  Belgian  cement 
of  first-  natural  quality  which  is  sold  for  58.  iSd, 

er  barrel.    A  similar  quality  in  England  is  sold 
►r  5s,  9d.  per  barrel  The  fright  from  Antwerp, 
from  an  English  port  is  208.  net  per  ton,  plus  10 

Eer  cent  pnmage  or  228.  It  is  evident  that 
Inglish  cement  could  not  compete  against 
sucn  adverse  discrimination.  The  freight lO^ 
bar  iron  in  a  Conference  steamer  from  Belgium 
is  128.  6d.  per  ton ;  from  an  English  port  wont 
188.  On  iron  girders  198.  from  Antwen),  258. 
from  London.  The  rates  are  the  same  lor  all 
Eastern  ports  from  Hong .  Kong  to  Yokohama 
The  result  of  the  combination  will  further  ba 
seen  by  a  comparison  with  the  rates  to  London 
and  New  York.  General  merchandise  from  an 
EngUsh  port  costs  -428.  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet, 
plus  10  per  cent,  primage.  From  Now  York, 
which  is  2,000  miles  further,  the  freight  is  only 
308.  per  ton.  Piece  goods  from  Manchester  cost 
428.  6d,  net,  from  New  York  208.,  and  cotton 
goods  578.  -6^.  from  Manchester  via  London  and 
258.  to  268.  6c?.  to  New  York,  and  so  on  with  all 
commodities. 

2427.  We  are  dealing  with  the  China  Confer- 
ence. We  do  not  want  to  go  to  New  York  at 
present.  Will  you  tell  us  whether  these  cheaper 
freights  are  not  owing  to  these  preferential  rail 
way  rates  in  cement  ? — I  do  not  see  how.  The 
railways  are  not  in  the  Conference.  We  are 
talking  about  comparing'  the  freight  from  an 
Englisn  port  with  Antwerp.  No  railway  comes 
in  there. 

2428.  As  I  understand  these  foreign  lines  that 
are  within  the  Conference  charge  the  same 
rates  as  the  English  lines  to  the  same  ports  ? — 
Yes. 

2429.  It  is  not  the  Shipping  Conference  that 

favours 
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favours  the  foreigner.  It  must  be  some  of  these 
tramp  ships  which  you  are  speaking  about  ? — I  do 
not  imderstand  that.  If  Conference  freight  from 
Antwerp  is  IBs,  9d.  net  per  ton,  and  the  freight 
from  an  English  port  is  20^.  net  per  ton,  surely 
the  Conference  in  fixing  158.  dd.,  as  against  208. 
for  an  EngUsh  port,  is  unduly  favomring  Antwerp 
at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain. 

2430.  They  would  be  both  Conference 
steamers? — Yes;  I  am  quoting  Conference 
rates  here. 

2431.  You  say  the  freight  for  coal  is  dearer 
now  in  shij)s  going  to  Singapore  owing  to  the 
result  of  this  Conference  ? — Yes. 

2432.  And  that  they  could  not  now  load  in 
consequence  of  their  not  being  able  to  load 
homewards  ? — Yes. 

2433.  Steamers  going  to  Singapore  have  a 
wide  range  of  open  markets  for  loading  home- 
wards,  Barmah  and  other  ports,  where  there  are 
no  Conference  steamers  running? — ^Well,  even 
supposing  that  were  the  case,  you  still  have  to 
go  from  Singapore  to  Burmah,  and  that  costs 
money,  and  it  also  costs  time. 

2434.  They  could  not  load  at  Singapore  ? — 
Why  not  ? 

2436.  Not  full  cargoes  ? — Absolutely.  I  could 
load  nearly  every  cod  steamer  that  comes  in  the 
year  if  there  were  no  Conference. 

2436.  Is  it  a  fact  that  shippers  would  not  ship 
fine  goods,  and  valuable  goods,  in  these  collier 
ships  from  China,  especiafly  tea  and  other  com- 
modities like  that  ? — ^Well,  of  course,  we  do  not 
load  tea  at  Singapore,  so  that  that  case  does  not 
arise.  We  load  tin  and  things  of  that  kind. 
Tin  would  not  be  at  all  contaminated  by  being 
put  in  a  coal  ship. 

2437.  Singapore,  I  believe,  is  about  the  last 

Eort  that  steamers  from  China  call  at.  You 
ave  numbers  of  vessels  calling  there,  and  the 
rates  are  much  lower  than  in  other  parts  of 
China  ? — It  may  be  so,  but  of  course  that  is  not 
within  my  special  knowledge. 

2438.  So  that  the  Conference  has  not  damaged 
the  trade  of  Singapore  ? — ^Why  not.  If  you 
double  the  freight  or  goods  from  Singapore, 
which  is  what  1  maintain  the  Conference  has 
done,  you  certainly  check  aU  production  about 
Singapore.  A  man  who  produces  for  the  English 
market,  hoping  to  get  nis  goods  sent  home  at 
158.  a  ton,  will  not  put  the  same  industry,  or 
application,  or  apply  the  same  amount  of  capital 
to  raising  that  same  product,  if  he  has  to  pay 
80«.  a  ton  to  send  his  goods  home  to  England. 

2439.  You  fiuve  the  Committee  an  example 
of  damage  to  British  trade  by  a  new  company, 
or  a  newly-formed  company,  applying  to  the 
Conference  for  admission,  and  which,  through 
some  dispute  about  the  agency,  did  not  succeed 
in  joining  the  Conference.  Can  you  tell  me  how 
that  damagod  British  trade  ? — It  did  join  the 
Conference.  My  point  is  that  in  order  to  join 
the  Conference  it  had  to  dismiss  its  agents,  who 
were  British  agents,  in  Singapore,  and  take  on 
German  agents ;  and  that  was  made  a  condition 
sine  qua  non  for  its  entrance  into  the  Conference 
by  the  German  or  foreign  section,  led  by  the 
Norddeutscher  Lloyd. 


Sir  Edgar  Vincent. 

2440.  Were  those  who  were  made  agents,  and 
whom  the  English  firm  were  compelled  to  em- 
nloy,  the  agents  to  the  Conference  ingenenal  ?— 
No,  they  were  agents  of  the  North  German 
Lloyd,  the  principal  foreign  member  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

2441.  They  were  not  acting  as  secretaries  or 
agents  to  the  Conference  as  a  whole  ? — No.  The- 
P.  and  0.  Company  acts  as  secretaries,  or  agents,, 
to  the  Conference. 

2442.  How  are  the  Conference  rates  fixed. 
You  told  us  that  they  discriminate  to  thfr 
extent  of  58.  a  ton  against  English  ports,  as^ 
compared  with  Antwerp  ? — I  can  only  teU  you 
the  result.  I  do  not  Imow  the  process  in  the 
least 

2443.  You  are  quite  sure  of  the  facts  ? — I  am 

Quoting  from    an    official    dispatch    from  the 
rovemor  of  Hong  Kong. 

2444.  Does  the  P.  and  O.  Company  receive  a 
subsidy  for  its  China  service,  or  not? — ^Yes, 
it  has. 

2445.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  subsidy  ?— 
The  effect  of  the  subsidv  is  to  make  the  P.  and 
O.  everywhere  better  off  than  it  would  be  if  it 
had  not  it 

2446.  Does  not  it  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  facilities  for  English  trade  there  ? 
— It  might,  perhaps,  as  r^ards  the  P.  and  0., 
if  the  trade  of  the  P.  and  O.  were  confined  to 
the  Chinese  trade ;  but  you  see  the  P.  and  0. 
trades  to  a  great  many  other  places  besides 
China ;  and  I  suppose  it  distributes  the  subsidies 
with  its  assets  on  all  its  trading  for  the  year. 

2447.  I  gather  that  your  opinion  on  the 
whole  is  tnis ;  that  where  these  conferences  or 
rings  come  in  the  effect  of  the  subsidy  in  giving 
facuities  to  trade  is  very  largely  dimmished  ?— 
Yes,  that  is  exactly  my  opinion. 

2448.  And  I  draw  a  further  conclusion,  which 
I  believe  to  be  yours,  which  is  this :  that  you 
would  say  that  no  subsidy  should  be  given  with- 
out fixing  a  maximum  rate  of  freight  and  pas- 
senger money  ? — I  do  not  know  that  at  all.  That 
is  not  a  question  which  I  have  considered ;  but 
I  do  consider  that  if  you  gave  a  new  subsidy  to 
any  British  company  in  the  Conference,  or  a 
larger  subsidy  to  the  P.  and  0.  Company,  you 
you  would  not  get  any  practical  effect  from  it. 

2449.  But  might  you  not  get  a  practical  eftect 
from  a  subsidy,  provided  that  at  the  same  time 
you  stipulated  for  maximum  rates  of  freight  ?— 
You  might,  perhaps,  try  to  impose  conoitions, 
but  I  thuik  when  you  begin  to  impose  conditions, 
you  hear  the  evidence  on  the  other  side,  or 
rather  you  hear  the  counter  arguments  from  the 
company  which  belonged  to  the  Conference,  and 
you  would  find  that  one  of  two  things  would 
nappen.  You  would  either  have  saddled  your 
subsidy  with  conditions  so  unacceptable  that  it 
could  not  be  received,  or  vou  would  take  some 
precautions  which  would  oe  ineffective. 

2450.  They  would  be  ineffective  because  th^ 

would  go  round  it  ? — Exactly ;   if  vou  insisted 

on  real  conditions,  and  you  were  dealing,  with 

people    who   were    dealing  honestly  with  you 

they  would    refuse.      If  you  split  the  advan- 

tasres,  and    vou    altered  the  conditions  so  as 
^  "  to 
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to  be  acceptable  to  themselves,  they  would  sail 
i-ound  them. 

2451.  At  any  rate,  you  would  stipulate  if  sub- 
sidies were  granted  for  an  absence  of  di^rimina- 
tion  against  English  goods  or  English  ports  ? — 
Yes,  but  it  would  be  a  condition  \mich  it  would 
be  impossible  to  fulfil.  Suppose  now  for  the 
.sake  of  argument  that  the  P.  and  O.  Company 
liad  accepted  the  last  subsidy  given  to  it  on 
such  conditions,  and  that  this  event  which  I 
have  just  read  out  to  you  had  happened  since 
the  acceptance  of  that,  when  a  remonstrance  is 
addressed  to  the  British  Government  with 
regard  to  such  a  thing  happening,  the  P.  and 
O.  Company  being  in  tne  Conference  would  say : 
we  are  not  responsible,  it  is  these  foreign  com- 
panies. 

2452.  Could  they  say  that  ?— The  law  would 
say  nobody  could  be  compelled  to  do  an  im- 
possibility. 1  cannot  compel  the  Germans,  over 
whom  I  have  no  control  whatever,  to  allow  an 
ainonymous  company  to  enter  the  Conference 
when  they  do  not  wish  to  have*  it.  Your  con- 
dition would  be  a  perfectly  impracticable  one. 

2453.  So  that  jou  say  you  must  give  the 
subsidy  unconditionally  or  not  at  all? — You 
would  have  to  say  no  subsidised  company  shall 
qjiter  a  Conference  whatever. 

2454.  Would  that  be  a  policy  which  you 
would  advocate  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  that.  It  is 
A  doubtful  thing  what  ought  to  be  done. 

2455.  Have  you  given  tne  Committee  generally 
your  views  with  regard  to  subsidies  ? — J  am  not 
Hure.  I  have  not  answered  many  questions 
with  r^ard  to  subsidies,  but  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced that  as  lor^  as  this  Conference  exists  any 
subsidy  which  you  may  give  to  a  member  of  the 
Conference  will  be  money  wasted. 

Mr.  Duke. 

2456.  One  could  put  this  very  shortly,  that  a 
subsidy  is  a  means  of  encouraging  competition  ? 
— Yes. 

2457.  And  a  conference  is  a  means  of  neu- 
tralising competition  ? — Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 

2458.  You  cannot  have  the  two  processes  go- 
ing on  together  with  a  profitable  result  ? — ^They 
are  very  antagonistic.  You  would  embark  on  a 
policy  which  would  be  equivalent  to  trying  to 
cjombine  two  antagonistic  elements, 

2459.  You  said  that  the  Conference  was  illegal 
at  Singapore.  Is  that  as  being  in  restraint  of 
trade  ?— No,  it  is  under  a  peculiar  local  law 
against  secret  societies. 

Mr.  W.  F.  LawreTice. 

2460.  I  gather  that  you,  representing  the 
Government  authorities  in  the  district,  ao  not 
look  with  favour  on  these  Conferences  ? — No ; 
absolutely  not.  Might  I  qualify  that  ?  Up  to 
a  certain  point.  I  think,  when  freights  reach 
starvation  point,  a  Conference  acts  extremely 
useful  in  bringing  them  up  to  a  remunerative 
point ;  but  after  a  remunerative  point  has  been 
reached  I  think,  of  course,  the  whole  thing 
ought  to  be  dissolved. 

2461.  Have  you,  or  your  colleagues  in  the 
Government,  ever  considered  how  you  can 
advantage  these  unfortunate  tramp  steamers,  as 
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compared  with  the  happy  steamers  within  the 
Conference  ?  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  to 
ease  the  port  charges  with  regard  to  one  class  of 
steamers  m  prrference  to  the  other  ? — ^We  have 
practically  no  port  charges.  We  only  charge 
light  dues.  We  have  no  customs  We  have 
no  port  charges  practically,  or  they  are  so  small 
that  practically  they  come  to  nothing.  If  we 
paid  a  premium  to  these  tramps  we  could  not  • 
make  them  efficient  enough  to  fight  the 
Conference. 

2462.  There  are  no  local  regulations  which  you 
could  relax  in  their  favour? — No,  practically 
none.  In  starting  Singapore  they  tried  to  make 
it  a  great  commercial  place,  and  had  everything^ 
as  free  as  possible.  Tnat  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  merchants  and  the  policy  of  the  Govem- 
i;nent  ever  since.  We  have  no  Customs  Depart- 
ment. We  have  only  very  small  light  dues  ; 
that  is  all. 

Ghaimmn, 

2463.  The  evidence  which  we  have  rust  had 
on  this  point  is  your  general  opinion  ?-— 5f  es. 

2464.  Nevertheless  the  (jermans  from  a 
poUtical  point  of  view  give  subsidies,  notwith- 
standing the  existence  of  shipping  conferences  ? 
— Certainly. 

2465.  You  think  it  is  an  advantage  to  the 
Germans  ? — ^Whoever  has  the  minority  of  trade 
gains  by  entering  a  Conference.  Whoever  has 
the  majority  of  trade  loses. 

2466.  Therefore  you  still  think  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  subsidies  might  be  useful 
where  you  are  either  in  a  minority  of  the  trade 
perhaps,  or,  as  you  expressed  it,  where  freights 
do  not  pay,  and  are  at  a  starvation  point.  In 
either  case  you  might  say  that  subsidies  might 
be  useful  ? — There  are  a  great  many  cases  in 
which  one  is  almost  tempted  to  propose  a  sub- 
sidy, but  I  think  the  end  is  jgenerally  a  political 
and  not  a  commercial  one.  The  first  reason  for 
the  subsidy  is  a  political  one. 

2467.  In  some  cases  the  political  reason  out- 
weighs the  shipping  one  ? — It  just  turns  the 
scale. 

2468.  And  in  other  cases  it  does  not  ? — The 
reason  for  the  shipping  company  is  commerce, 
and  they  say  commerce  will  take  me  up  to  a 
certain  point,  but  it  will  not  pay;  then  the 
Government  says  to  the  shipping  company: 
How  much  will  make  it  pay  or  give  it  a  cnance 
of  paying?  They  say:  A  subsidy  of  so  much 
will  turn  the  scale.  On  that  the  Government 
say:  Political  reasons  actuating  us  and  com- 
mercial reasons  actuating  you,  we  are  wiUing  to 
pay  for  the  furtherance  of  the  political  reason,  so 
much  money,  and  that  is  the  subsidy. 

2469.  In  some  cases  the  political  reason  out- 
weighs the  shipping  reason,  and  in  other  cases 
the  shipping  reason  outweighs  the  political  ? — 
Yes. 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 

2470.  You  told  us  that  you  are  in  favour  of 
Conferences  where  freights  are  at  a  starvation 
rate  ? — Yes ;  of  anv  combination. 

T  "  2471.  You 
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2471.  You  are  in  favour  of  any  combination 
to  bring  them  up  to  remunerative  rates  ? — 
Greatly. 

2472.  But  when  they  go  above  the  remunera- 
tive rate,  of  course,  you  are  against  them  ?7-Yes, 
in  every  step  they  go  beyond  that. 

2473.  Will  you  kindly  explain  to  the  Com- 


Sir  Charles  Cayzer — continued. 

mittee  how  you  would  form  a  Conference  on 
that  basis  ? — 1  cannot.  I  am  talking  of  a  certain 
point  at  which  the  Conference  oecomes  an 
offender. 

2474.  But  I  gather  Conferences  are  necessary 
even  according  to  your  statement  ?  —  Very 
expedient. 
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Thursday,  llth  Jvly  1901. 


Mr.  Eyelyn  CeciL 
Sir  Gharles  Oaystr. 
Mr.  Gust. 
Colonel  Denny. 


KEMBEBS  PBESENT : 


Mr.  Joyce. 
Mr.  Nussey. 
Sir  E.  Vincent. 


Mr.  EVELYN  CECIL  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Wn^LiAH  Jakes  White  Nicoi.,  called ;  and  Examined. 


Ch4iirman. 

247o.  You  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  firm 
of  Smith,  Mackenzie,  and  Co.,  at  Mombasa  and 
Zanzibar  f — ^Yes. 

2476.  Where  were  you  resident  P — ^I  was  resi- 
dent at  Zanzibar. 

2477.  Bat  you  had  intimate  knowledge  of  their 
trade  at  Mombasa  P — ^Yes. 

2478.  Have  you  just  returned  P — ^Eighteen 
mont&s  ago. 

2479.  Would  you  speak  rather  from  a  mer- 
chant's point  of  view? — ^From  a  merchant's  point 
of  view. 

2480.  We  want  to  know  very  much  what  the 
I>oint  of  view  of  a  merchant  in  East  Africa  is 
of  the  steamship  communication  there,  and  its 
effect  upon  British  trade  P — ^The  difficulty  that 
we  have  been  labouring  under  is  the  tranship- 
ment at  Aden,  if  car^o  goes  by  the  British  line. 

2481.  The  only  direct  service  is  by  French  or 
German  steamers  P — Yes. 

2482.  But  if  you  ffo  by  British  steamer  you 
liave  to  tranship  at  AdenP — ^You  have  to  tran- 
ship at  Aden. 

2483.  Are  the  results  of  transhipment  often 
very  deleterious  to  cargo  ?— They  are,  especially 
in  breakage  and  delay. 

2484.  Is  your  business  in  all  kinds  of  material  P 
— ^All  Mnds. 

248o.  Do  you  ship  any  kind  of  material  which 
is  specially  damaged  by  transhipment  or  by  de- 
lay.^— Some  cargoes  are  bound  to  be  to  a  very 
great  extent  damaged  at  Aden  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  have  to  be  put  out.  Very  often 
they  are'  dischai^ed  right  out  in  the  open. 

2486.  So  that  th^  weather  might  affect  them  P 
— ^The  Veather  might  affect  them  very  easily. 

24^7.  Do  the  propensities  of  the  natives  to  steal 
ever  diminish  itP — ^Yes,  that  is  very  often  the 
case. 

24B8.  Do  vou' ever  do  any  business  in  Portland 
cement? — ^Not  now.  We  have  not  done  for  a 
long  time ;  I  do  ntVt  suppose  we  have  done  any  for 
about  four  or  five  years,  and  then  w6  got  it  out 
by  German  steamers. 

2489.  Was  it  British  Porfland  ccimentP— For- 
merly, when  the  British  line  ran,  we  used  to  get 
otit  a  fairly  good  quantity  of  British  cement. 
But'  Aince  the  homd  line  started  running  from 
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Chairman — continued. 

England  it  is  imposible  to  get  it,  because  it  wili 
not  stand  the  transhipment;  and  the  Belgiaik 
article  always  works  out  cheaper. 

2490.  In  consequence  of  the  direct  foreign, 
steamers  and  the  subsidies  given  to  them,  do  jou 
think  that  orders  from  Mombasa  and  Zanzibar 
have  been  placed  direct  on  the  European  conti- 
nent with  foreign  manufacturers  instead  of  being 
placed  with  British  manufacturers  in  Great 
britainP — ^Yes,  I  think  so ;  because  the  facilities 
for  certain  classes  of  goods  are  greater  by  the^ 
direct  German  steamer  than  by  the  British  with 
the  risks  of  transhipment.  Had  there  been  a 
direct  steamer  to  London  then  I  think  that  the 
home  Portland  cement  could  have  competed  on 
fairly  favourable  terms  with  the  other. 

2491.  Provided  the  freights  were  the  same,  I 
suppose  pi — Provided  the  freights  were  the  same. 

2492.  Have  you  personally  placed  orders  with 
foreign  manufacturers  instead  of  British  P — In 
that  case  of  cement  we  did. 

2493.  Is  there  any  other  material  that  you 
placed  in  a  similar  wayP — ^No,  I  do  not  think 
there  is. 

2494.  I  suppose  yo\i  would  not  know  whether 
other  firms  had  done  soP — ^No,  I  would  not.. 

249^1.  Was  there  any  trade  in  arms  and  am- 
munition to  Zanzibar? — ^For  trade  purposes, 
fonnerlv  there  was ;  but  after  the  Berlin  Act  cer- 
tain  restrictions  were  put  on,  and  the  trjEiue  fell 
off. 

2496.  What  restrictions  P — ^Restrictions  at 
Zanzibar.  Zanzibar  is  «  signatory  to  the  Brussels 
Act   of  1892. 

2497.  Were  there  any  restrictions  at  Aden  P— 
Yes,  there  are  restrictions  for  transhipping.  As 
recently  as  the  end  of  last  year  we  had  some  cart- 
ridges to  send  out  for  the  Zanzibar  Government ; 
but  we  could  not  send  them  by  British  steamer 
because  the  authorities  at  Aden  would  not  allow 
them  to  be  transhipped  there.  Tliere  was  some 
Indian  regulation,  and  they  had  to  go  by  German 
steamer  going  direct  through.  . 

2498. '  Where  were  those  arms  and  ammunition 
minufaoturedP — ^They  were  made  in  "Birming- 
ham. 

24&9.  Then  they  were  sent  out  to  Hamburg? — 
Thev  were  sent  fronl  Birmingham  to  London, 
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from  London  to  Hamburgh  and  Hamburg  to 
Africa. 

2500.  Do  you  have  any  trade  with  America? — 
Tea. 

2501.  What  sort  P— We  have  trade  in  petro- 
leum and  in  piece  goods. 

2502.  That  is  shipped  from  America  to  you? 
— Shippea  from  America  to  us. 

2503.  Is  there  anything  you  ship  to  America  P 
— Produce,  cloves,  rubber,  chillis. 

2504.  How  does  that  material  get  transported  ? 
— ^Almost  entirely  by  the  German  line.  The 
German  line  takes  the  greater  quantity  of  the 
cargo  from  Zanzibar. 

2505.  It  does  not  pass  through  London  at  all  ? 
—No ;  it  is  transhipped  from  Hamburg. 

2506.  Does  that  lead  to  residents  in  East  Africa 
placing  orders  in  America  rather  than  in  Eng- 
land?— No,  I  should  not  say  so. 

2507.  But  what  it  does  do  I  suppose  is  to  shift 
the  centre  of  the  market  from  London  to  the  Con- 
tinent?— ^It  tends  to  do  that,  and  also  the  tran- 
shipment trade  itself  is  taken  away  from  London 
to  roreign  ports,  to  Hamburg  we  will  say, 

267118.  I  think  we  have  had  evidence  to  show 
that  the  "Messageries  Maritimes"  started  its 
line  in  1888  to  Zanzibar? — Yes. 

250d.  And  that  the  German  line  started  in 
1890  p_In  1890- 

2510.  And  the  British  India  Line  started? — 
In  1989. 

2511.  And  continued  till  1892?— Till  1892. 

2512.  During  that  time,  were  the  rates  of 
freight  any  lower  or  liave  ihey  varied  at  different 
periods*'' — ^When  the  British  India  first  started 
the  freights  were  considerably  higher  than  at 
present,  and  when  the  competition  came  in  they 
gradually  reduced  their  freights. 

2513.  The  "  Messageries ''  was  the  one  that  had 
first  started  ? — ^Tes ;  but  then  the  "  Messageries  " 
•did  not  lower  their  freights  at  all. 

2514.  In  1889,  when  the  British  India  came, 
did  they  then  lower  their  freights  at  all  ? — ^No,  it 
uras  not  until  1890  that  they  lowered. 

2515.  When  the  Germans  came  in? — IVTien 
the  Germans  came  in  and  the  Portuguese.  The 
Portuguese  only  ran  for  about  a  year.  The  sub- 
sidy failed,  etna  they  stopped. 

2516.  Then  the  Briti^  India  were  taken  off 
•again? — ^The  British  India  were  taken  off,  and 
ihey  revei'ted  to  the  old  system  of  tmnshipment. 

2517.  The  freights  were  restored  ?— No,  not  the 
•old  freights.  They  raised  them  to  a  cortain  *»x- 
tcnt  after  ihe  Briitish  India  stopped.  But  they 
are  still  lower  than  they  were  in  ISS9.  I  think 
they  were  30^.  in  1889,  and  they  are  about  20*. 
now  to  London*.    ' 

2518.  From  the  merchant's  point  of  view,  have 
you  any  remarks  to  make  as  regards  ihese  sub- 
sidised steamers  ?  Do  they  suit  your  convenience 
better  or  not? — ^Better  than  the  transhipment, 
•certainly. 

2519.  But  is  it  a  mattier  of  importance  to  you 
whether  it  is  a  British  dhip  or  a  foreign  ship  ? — 
Not  necessarily. 

2520.  But  do  you  think  ihat  good«  of  foreign 

manufacture  have  obtained  a  footing,  and  that 

-orders  have  been  placed  on  the  Continent  in  pre- 

iesBnce  to  Great  Britain  in  consequence  of  the 

ftfaamers? — Yes,  i^ertainly. 


Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 

2521.  You  told  the  Chairman  that  you  think 
the  increase  of  German  trade  is  due  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  direct  English  line  to  Zanzibar? — 
To  a  very  great  extent — ^ye^* 

2522.  Mr.  Cornish  on  Tuesday,  July  2nd,  told 
the  Committee  that  the  increase  in  German  trade 
is  due  to  the  Germans  having  a  better  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  goods  required  for  the  Zamsibar 
market? — ^I  think  that  he  must  have  been  rather 
confused;  instead  of  saying  Gennan  merchants 
he  meant  German  manimicturers.  He  refers  to 
German  manufacturers  in  his  own  Consular  lie- 
port  drawn  up  by  him. 

2523.  At  Question  1760  he  was  asked  by  Mr. 
Redmond :  "  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
the  increase  in  the  German  trade  to  this  region 
was  largely,  if  not  mainly,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Germans  understood  the  kind  of  things  that  are 
wanted  there  really  better  than  the  British  do/' 
and  he  answered  "  Yes  "  ? — ^As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned I  deny  that  with  all  due  respect  to  Mr. 
Cornish ;  but  with  regard  to  tiie  German  manu- 
facturers taking  more  pains,  there,  I  think,  that 
he  has  groiuids  for  his  complaint. 

2524.  Following  up  that  question,  Mr.  Cornish 
replied  to  me  at  1769  to  the  effect  that  there  were 
six  English  firms  and  three  German  firms  resi- 
dent at  Zanzibar.  I  asked  whether  those  £ng« 
lish  firms  were  not  actively  canvassing  for  the 
trade  of  Zanzibar,  and  in  reply  he  said :  '^  There 
is  nothing  like  the  activity  thai  is  shown  by  the 
German  houses,"  and  to  the  next  question :  ''  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  the  Committee,  then,  that  the 
repreeen^tatives  of  those  German  houses  are  more 
active  and  better  able  to  get  trade  than  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  British  houses?"  he  replied 
"  Yes  " ? — ^There  were  German  fiims  firmly  estab- 
iislied  in  Zanzibar  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
ni.Y  own  fiim.  We  entered  to  oompate  in  the  trade 
about  1890 ;  and  in  1900  the  im|>orts  into  Zanzi- 
bar from  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  anyihing^ 
else,  amoimted  to  22,000Z.,  exclusive  of  coal. 
A  large  amount  of  that  trade  wae  done  by  tiiese 
German  firmfl  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Gennan  line  of  steamers  took  place,  and  we  have 
gradually  worked  oui*  way  in,  and  taken  it  away 
from  them  to  ourselves. 

2525.  Then  I  take  it  from  you  ttiat  tihe  English 
firms  are  quite  as  active  and  quite  as  able  to  com- 
pete for  the  trade  as  the  Germans? — Yes. 

2526.  And  that  increase  in  the  Geiman  trade 
has  been  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  subsidy  to 
this  direct  line  P — ^And  to  the  special  advantages 
that  they  get  from  their  own  railway  rates. 

2527.  Preferential  railway  rates? — ^Preferen- 
tial rates. 

2528.  And  not  through  any  inactivify  of  the 
British  houses? — ^No.  I  think  Mr.  Cornish 
would  have  been  more  oorrect  if  he  had  «aid  the 
German  manufacturers  paid  more  attention.  We 
had  two  instances  of  that  ourselves. 

2529.  He  British  merchant  is  quite  as  well 
able  to  ascertain  the  kind  of  goods  required  as  ihe 
German  merchant? — Quite  as  able. 

2530.  And  to  get  th^n  made  in  this  country? 
— ^No,  not  to  get  them- made.  As  I  say,  ihere  are 
two  instances  which  I  can  give  you  in  which  we 
could  not  get  them  made.  One  was  an  imitation 
of  Aiuerican  cloth.  We  tried  Manchester,  and 
they  would  insist  on  patting  size  in,  and  the 
natives  prefer  the  cloth  without  itw    We  pointed 

that 
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that  out  time  after  time*  Then  they  would  not 
keep  the  exact  lengths ;  we  pointed  that  out,  and 
we  liixally  found  we  could  not  push  it,  and  we  took 
to  Canadian  cottons.  Canadian  cottons  have 
been  imported  by  us  to  try  and  get  as  much  of  the 
trade  as  possible  away  from  the  Americans  to  our 
-colony.  Another  instance  was  in  brass  wire. 
The  manufacturer  at  home  would  not  pay  the 
same  attention  to  the  get-up  of  the  thing,  to  the 
.polish,  to  the  packing  as  we  could  get  paid  on  the 
Continent,  and  finally  we  had  to  get  ours  from  I 
think  it  was,  Hamburg. 

2531.  Then  you  buy  those  goods  abroad  which 
the  English  manufacturer  cannot  supply  in  the 
way  that  is  required  by  the  market? — Yes,  we 

.get  them  in  Hamburg. 

2532.  Is  there  a  great  loss  in-  that  respect  to 
British  trade? — ^I  think  that  the  whole  of  the 
wire  trade  has  to  a  very  great  extent  gone  to 

'Germany. 

2533.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  return 
of  the  value  of  the  goods  purchased  by  British 
hciU'Ses  abroad  in  (Jermanv  and  America  which 
you  cannot  purchase  in  this  country  owing  to 
their  not  being  able  to  fill  the  requirements  of  the 
trade? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  could. 

2534.  If  you  order  100,000^.  worth  of  goods 
would  there  be  20,000Z.  worth  that  you  may 
l^ave  to  buy  in  Germany? — ^No,  nothing  like  it. 
^Ve  confine  almost  the  whole  of  our  importf^  to 
goods  from  Great  Britain.  We  get  very  little 
from  Gennany  or  from  America. 

2535.  Still,  as  a  commission  house  you  would 
take  an  order  for  goods  which  you  would 
have    to  buy  from  Germany? — Certainly,  if  I 

•could  get  it  as  cheaply.  But,  then,  generally 
speaking,  I  cannot  compete  in  Germany  against 
a  German  house.  A  German  house  in  Zanzibar 
will  have  its  own  house  in  Germany  just  as  we 
have  our  own  house  in  London. 

2536.  Would  the  volume  of  the  trade  that  is 
lost  in  that  case  be  large?— -If  the  Manchester 
merchants  had  been  able  to  produce  a  cloth 
equally  good  to  the  American  cloth  the  volume  of 
trade  there  would  have  been  very  large.  I  sup- 
pose the  American  piece-goods  trade  is  about 

'30,000Z.  to  40,O00Z.'  a  year. 

2637.  Is  that  sent  out  in  American  ships? — 
No.  It  used  to  be  sent  out  in  sailing  ships,  but 
during  the  last  »five  years  I  think  they  come 
almost  entirely  by  Bucknall's  steamers  from 
-rVmerica  to  India,  transhipped  at  Aden  to  the 
British  India  steamers. 

2538.  I*understand  generally  you  consider  that 
^the  large  increase  in  German  trade  is  due  to  the 

withdrawal  of  this  direct  line? — ^Yes,  and  to  pre- 
ferential rates. 

2539.  And  not  so  much  to  suitable  goods  not 
being  able  to  be  bought  in  this  coimtry  ? — Not  so 
much  that,  nor  to  the  statement  that  the  English 
merchants  out  there  cannot  hold  their  own  as 
againfit  the  German. 

Mr.  CuH. 

2540.  Were  you  living  in  Zanzibar  before  the 
'German  line  ran? — ^Tes,  I  have  been  there  since 

the  beginning  of  1887. 

'^i41.  Before  the  present  subsidised  line  ran? 
'--xes,  three  years. 

2642.  Your  experience  since  you  have  been  in 


Mr.  Cast — continued. 

Zanzibar  has  been  that  the  whole  of  the  carrying 
trade  has  drifted  from  the  English  into  the  hands 
of  the  Germans? — The  greater  portion,  not  the 
whole. 

2543.  And  the  tendency  is  more  and  more  to 
1X0  into  direct  steamers  hands  ? — ^Yes. 

2544.  That  line  would  not  exist  without  the 
subsidy  ? — Certainly  not — at  least,  I  do  not  think 
so. 

2545.  Do  you  think  if  the  British  India  re* 
commenced  a  direct  service  with  a  subsidy  that 
that  would  tend  to  withdraw  the  trade  from  the 
hands  of  the  Germans? — ^I  think  it  woxild  put 
the  British  trade  on  a  level  footing,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  shoidd  not  draw  a  very  great  por- 
tion away. 

2546.  At  present,  in  your  view,  the  British 
trade  is  distinctly  handicapped  ? — ^It  is  distinctly 
hAndicapped  as  against  Germany. 

Colonel  Denny. 

2547.  The  first  attempt  to  run  a  regidar 
British  line  was  in  1889?— Yes. 

2548.  That  was  the  Britisih  India  Company, 
ran  direct  from  London  at  a  speed  of  10  knots  ? — 
Ten  knots  was  the  contract. 

2549.  For  wldch  they  received  16,000/.  a 
year  ? — Yes. 

2550.  And  they  continued  that  until  the  year 
1892  ?— Yes. 

2551.  In  ISclO  for  the  first  time  th%  Germans 
received  their  subsidy? — Yes. 

2552.  Do'  you  know  what  the  result  was  on 
the  British  India  trade — was  it  carried  on  at  a 
loss  ? — A  loss  of  nearly  2,2002.  a  voyage. 

2553.  And  there  were  12  voyages  a  year? — 
13. 

2554.  That  represents  27,000Z.  ?— Nearly 
28,00W.  a  year. 

2555.  In  addition  to  that  they  had  their  sub* 
sidy,  so  that  their  loss  was  about  44,000Z.  a  year? 
—About  44,0002.  a  year. 

2556.  And  that  loss  went  on  for  three  years  ? — 
Three  years. 

2557.  Then  the  Germans  brought  on  their  line 
in  1890,  and  they,  singularly  enough,  started 
with  a  subsidy  almost  exactly  equal  to  the  loss  of 
the  British  ?— Yes. 

2558.  A  little  over,  in  fact?— Yes. 

2559.  Was  it  common  knowledge  that  the 
British  were  losing  money  on  that  line  ? — No.  I 
do  not  suppose  it  was.  It  was  known  that  it  was 
not  a  paying  line,  but  I  do  not  suppose  it  wa» 
known  how  much  they  were  losing. 

2560.  Was  it  self-evident,  from  the  condition 
in  which  the  ships  were,  the  want  of  cargo,  and 
the  want  of  passengers,  that  it  could  not  be  pay- 
ing ?-^Ye8,  after  the  first  six  months  I  think  it 
was.  The  first  six  months  they  ran  home  fairly 
full. 

2561.  Why  did  they  drop  off  afterwards? — 
Owing  to  the  competition. 

2562.  With  the  G^rmaM?— The  German* 
came  in. 

2563.  After  the  first  «ix  months? — ^After  the 
first  six  months. 

2564.  Do  you  know  if  any  representations  wer# 
made  by  the  British  India  Company  to  the  Go- 
vernment about  the  loss,  and  the  necessity  for 

having 
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liavittff  an  additional  subsidy? — ^I  think  they  ap- 
pealed for  a  Ifiorger  subsidy^  and  on  its  refusal 
they  withdrew  the  home  line. 

2565.  The  fact  was  they  laid  before  the  Home 
6oy0minen<t  the  results  of  the  German  competi- 
tion ? — ^I  think  so,  as  far  as  I  have  been  told. 

2566.  And  I  imagine  you  would  be  pretty 
likely  to  know  P — ^Tes,  I  think  so. 

2567.  So  that  the  first  period  of  competition 
ends  with  the  German's  triumph,  the  British 
being  obliged  to  withdraw  their  line  as  they  were 
losing  in  &e  trade  i>40,000  a  year  P — ^Yes. 

2568.  You  say  there  were  two  German  houses 
in  Zanzibar  before  you  began  P — ^Yes. 

2569.  Practically  the  trade  of  Zanzibar  was 
German  P — Geiman  and  American. 

^570.  I  suppose  it  was  after  we  made  our  trans- 
fer of  Heligoland  to  iihe  Germans  that  we  got 
authority  over  Zanzibar,  and  thart  more  British 
influence  was  brought  to  bearP — "No,  I  erhould 
not  say  thai  I  am  talking  of  the  time  when  the 
Germans  wei^  established — ^I  think  something 
like  40  years  ago. 

2571.  Since  the  initiation  of  this  German  line 
there  have  been  great  developments,  you  have 
told  the  Chairman,  of  German  trade  P — ^Yes. 

2572.  Have  there  been  any  German  'houses 
added  to  the  number  of  Zanzibar  P — ^Yes. 

25T3.  Four  or  five? — :I  think  there  are  about 
three.  One  of  them,  of  course,  is  the  old  Ger- 
man company.  When  the  Government  took  the 
country  over,  the  Germian  company  was  then 
formed  into  a  German  trading  company. 

2574.  But  there  has  been  an  addition  to  the 
German  'houses? — ^Yes. 

2575.  Has  there  been  any  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  British  houses  of  recent  years  ? — ^Yes,  there 
have  been  three,  I  think. 

2576.  At  the  present  moment  how  do  they 
stand  P  Is  there  a  sort  of  equilibrium  in  number 
between  the  German  houses  and  the  English 
houses? — ^Yes,  in  number  I  suppose  they  are 
about  equal. 

2577.  But  in  importance  of  trade  the  Germans 
are  very  superior? — I  should  say  that  the  Ger- 
mans are,  as  a  whole. 

2578.  But  I  suppose  the  reputation  of  the  bet- 
ter class  houses  on  both  sides  stands  pretiy  well 
on  a  par? — ^I  would  not  like  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  that  point. 

2579.  Mr.  Cornish  told  us  that  the  houses  were 
Smith,  Mackenzie,  Boustead  Ridlev,  Charles- 
worth,  Pilling  and  Co.,  W.  S.  Wright  and  Co., 
T.  B.  Whyte  and  Co.,  and  a  representative  of 
Ewart,  Thomson  and  Co. ;  and  he  added,  "  There 
is  nothing  like  the  activity  shown  that  is  shown 
by  the  German  houses."  Then  he  names  three 
German  houses — ^ilessrs.  Hansing  and  C^Swald 
and  the  German  East  Africa  line  and  the 
Deutsche  East  Africa  Gesselkchaft  ? — ^Hinzmann 
is  another  one.  He  does  most  of  his  business 
with  Germany,  I  think.  Personally  I  think  he 
is  a  Swiss ;   but  still  he  ranks  as  a  German. 

2580.  And,  €is  a  matter  of  fact,  the  German 
commercial  facilities  have  increased  very  largely 
oince  the  subsidised  line? — Yes. 

2581.  You  have  also  told  the  Chairman  that, 
in  your  opinion,  tliere  is  going  on  a  change  of 
centre — for  ivory  and  so  on ;  that  it  used  to  come 
to  this  country  for  use  and  for  transhipment  to 
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Americai  but  is  now  goinff  to  Hamburg? — ^Yes,. 
by  the  Cfermans  carrying  m&  cargo. 

2582.  The  Germans  have  a  Constd  '^  Zanzi- 
bar P — ^A  Consul-General,  <and  so  have  we, 

2583.  Our  Consul-General  is  an  extremeiy 
active  man? — ^Yes. 

2584.  And  the  German  is  a  very  good  man  P— 
He  is  a  very  good  man. 

2585.  Have  you  ever  had  any  vi^t  from  auy 
German  Commercial  Commission  at  Zanzibar?-^ 
A  German  Prince  came  over,  but  I  never  heard 
of  his  inquiring  as  to  the  trade  of  Zanzibar. 

2586.  There  were  grave  complaints  made  br 
Sir  Arthur  Hardinge  about  the  want  of  a  BritisL 
direct  line.^ — ^Yes. 

2587.  And  these  complainto  were  sent  liome? 
— ^Yes. 

2588.  And  these  ccMnplflints  were  also  made  by 
the  Britirii  houses  here? — ^Yes. 

2589.  Hcui  you  any  communication  ot  all  with 
Sir  Arthur  Hardinge  on  the  subject? — ^I  pointed 
out  to  him  that  a  certain  amount  of  cargo  for 
Uganda  Bailway  mighi  be  given  to  a  Ime  of 
steamers  in  lieu  of  a  subsi^. 

2590.  And  Sir  Arthur  Hardinge  thought  that 
was  a  good  idea? — I  think  he  wrote  home  about 
it 

2591.  Are  you  cognisant  of  any  efforts  made- 
subsequently  to  have  that  brought  about? — Yes ; 
a  regular  offer  was  laid  before  the  Government,. 
I  think. 

2592.  That  offer  was  not  accepted  ? — 'No. 

2593.  We  have  not  yei  heiurd  the  reason? — 
The  reason  stated  by  Lord  Curzon  in  the  House, 
I  think,  was  that  <the  Crown  Agents  found  they 
could  do  better  by  chartering  full  cargoes. 

2594.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  know  that  state- 
ment is  disputed? — ^Yes. 

2595.  And  that  it  was  shown  or  thought  to  be 
shown  by  advocates  of  this  line  that  by  giving  the 
cargo  to  a  regular  monthly  line,  not  only  would 
the  trade  of  Britain  be  enormously  increased,  but 
that  they  would  actually  save  money? — ^Yes,  f 
believe  so. 

2596.  However,  that  fell  through  ?— Yes. 

2597.  Although  I  think  'that  agitation  was 
going  on  for  something  like  three  years  P — It  was 
started  in  1896, 1  think. 

2598.  Then  the  Crown  agents  are  only  tem- 
porarily, I  presume,  in  Mombasa.  They  are 
only  there  until  the  Uganda  Railway  is  carried 
through  P — They  are  not  in  Mombasa  at  all. 

2599.  They  are  in  Kilindini  ?— IS'o,  I  think  he 
is  called  a  director  of  Transport  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment. I  suppose  he  sends  home  his  orders  to  the 
Crown  agent. 

2600.  So  that  all  they  do  is  to  ship  certain 
goods  from  this  country? — They  ship  the  goods 
to  the  Uganda  Railway.  They  are  taken  over 
by  the  Uganda  Railway  officials  in  Kilindini, 
and  any  goods  for  the  East  Coast  Protectorate 
are  taken  over  by  the  Protectorate  official. 

2601.  So  that  practically  when  the  ship  leaves 
this  country  their  interest  in  it  apparently 
ceases? — ^As  far  as  I  know. 

2602.  When  the  goods  arrive  there  do  you  find 
any  difference  in. treatment  given  by  the  people 
there  to  the  German  line  and  to  the  British  line . 
Is  tHere  more  intelligence  displayed  in  the  dia- 

eban?c 
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Colonel  Denny — continued. 
charge  of  German  goods  than  British  goods  P- 

2603.  Not  by  private  merchants  ? — No, 

2604.  What  facilities  have  you  for  the  dis- 
charge of  these  railway  steamers  ? — The  Uganda 
Railway  have  their  own  lighterage  and  pier. 

2605.  Was  any  offer  made  to  them  to  under- 
take that  lighterage? — ^I  think  it  was  suggested 
that  a  company  should  be  former,  who  would 
buy  the  whole  plant. 

2606.  Sut  they  got  their  own  lighterage  which 
they  will  have  to  dispose  of  some  time? — Yes, 
I  suppose  so. 

2607.  And  the  general  opinion  is  that  a  very 
wrong  step  has  been  taken  ? — I  think  so. 

2608.  A  good  opportunity  has  been  missed? 
— ^A  good  opportunity  has  been  missed  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  direct  steamer  line. 

2609.  You  know  that  the  carriage  of  materials 
for  the  Uganda  Railway  naturally  cannot  go  on 
for  ever;  it  must  diminish  in  quantity? — ^I 
understand  it  is  practically  finished. 

2610.  But  notwithstanding  it  is  practically 
finished  we  are  told  that  during  the  last  year 
about  70,000  tons  of  material  were  carried  out? 

— ^Yes. 

2611.  Are  you  aware,  that  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  charter  money,  the  Crown  agents 
have  been>  obliged  to  fill  up  with  coal? — ^I  have 
heard  that  said.  I  cannot  say  myself  for  certain 
whether  it  is  so  or  not. 

2612.  The  chairman  kindly  obtained  a  return 
showing  how  much  coal  was  sent,  and  I  think  it 
•came  to  24,000  to  26,000  tons  in  the  12  months, 
showing  about  2,000  tons  per  steamer.  Can 
you  tell  when  that  coal  arrives  from  Cardiff  what 
is  done  with  it  ? — ^It  is  stacked  near  the  discharg- 
ing jetty  when  they  have  got  a  steamer  dis- 
K^hargingy  and  then  they  run  the  coal  up  to  their 
various  depots  up  the  country. 

2613.  It  may  lie  there  a  very  long  time  ? — It 
*does  not  lie  tnere  very  long — about  a  month. 
They  have  to  get  rid  of  it  to  make  room  for  what- 
-ever  comes  next* 

2614.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  there  are  facili- 
ties for  bringing  Indian  coal  to  Zanzibar? — Yes. 

2615.  At  very  much  cheaper  rates  than  this 
"CardiS  cojJfV— -I  should  sav  so — ^very  much. 

2616.  Are  you  aware  of  the  peculiar  quality 
of  Cardiff  coal,  that  bv  stacking  in  the  sun  it  loses 
its  efficiency? — ^Yes,  it  does  to  a  very  great  extent 
lose  its  efficiency,  especially  if  it  is  rained  upon. 

2617.  And  you  do  get  occasionally  rain  ? — ^Yes, 
very  heavy  rain. 

2618.  Indian  coal  would  probably  suit  just  as 
well,  and  possibly  better? — ^Yes.  I  should  think 
■so. 

2619.  Did  the  Portuguese  at  one  time  run  a 
line? — ^Yes,  I  think  that  only  lasted  about  18 
months. 

2630.  It  was  a  subsidised  line  ? — ^It  was  a  sub- 
sidised line. 

2621.  When  the  subsidy  stopped  they  stopped  ? 
— They  stopped. 

2622.  Then  if  the  Germans  had  stopped  their 

'SubsOy  you  imagine  their  line  would  have  stopped 

too.    it  certainly  would  not  have  justified  any 

going  on  on  accoimt  of  the  earnings  P — I  do  not 

think  so, 

2621^.  Then  you  said  when  the  British  India 
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came  on,  at  first  their  rates  were  high»  at  least  a 
good  deal  higher  then  they  are  now  ? — ^Yes. 

2624.  Of  course,  when  very  few  goods  are  taken 
rates  naturally  are  high? — ^Yes,  are  naturally 
high  then. 

26)^5.  When  the  Germans  came  in  the  rates 
were  lowered  ? — ^They  reduced  the  rates. 

2626.  And  then  wnen  the  British  India  went 
out  the  Germans  raised  them  ? — They  raised  them 
in  conjunction  with  the  French  line,  the  Messa- 
geries  Maritimes ;  they  agreed. 

2627.  You  said  if  the  Manchester  makers  were 
able  to  supply  you  with  unsized  cotton  cloth  you 
woidd  take  it  m  preference  to  Canadian? — Soy 
wha{  I  said  was  that  if  they  could  manufacture 
a  cloth  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  American, 
there  would  be,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  no  difficulty  in 
placing  that  cloth  with  the  natives. 

2628.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  it  is  not  a 
question  of  not  being  able  to  do  it,  but  they  are 
not  willing  to  do  it;  they  will  use  the  size? — 
That  has  been  our  experience. 

2629.  They  load  it  i'— They  will  put  in  the  size. 

2630.  And  the  natives  object  to  a  thing  that 
washes  out,  I  suppose? — ^Yes. 

2631.  As  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  Ger- 
man and  British  line^  do  passengers  prefer  to  go 
by  the  German  line  or  by  the  Messageries? — 
They  prefer  to  go  by  the  direct  line.  The  Messa- 
geries take  almost  the  whole  of  the  passenger 
traffic  from  Zanzibar. 

2632.  They  carry  to  Marseilles  ? — ^They  carry- 
to  Marseilles. 

2633.  And  they  are  a  direct  subsidised  line? 
—Yes. 

2634.  Passengers  will  not  go  by  the  British 
India  line  to  Aden  if  they  can  avoid  it? — Xo,  if 
they  can  avoid  it  they  will  not  on  account  of  the 
time. 

2635.  It  is  7^  knots  nominal;  that  is  what 
they  are  paid  for  ? — ^Yes. 

2636.  But  what  do  they  really  go  at? — ^Nine. 

2637.  Whereas  the  Germans  go  at  12?— They 
have  been  increased  to  12  knots. 

2638.  And  the  Messageries  ? — The  Messageries 
has  been  12  almo.<7t  from  the  start. 

2639.  To  sum  up  your  evidence,  your  opinion 
is  that  a  subsidy  is  required  in  this  particular 
case,  for  a  direct  line  cannot  be  worked  without 
it? — ^I  do  not  think  a  direct  line  can  work  against 
the  two  lines  subsidised  as  they  are  at  the  present. 

2640.  Without  their  subsiaies  they  could  not, 
according  to  their  statements  of  accounts,  work  ? 
— I  do  not  think  they  could. 

2641.  Therefore  you  think  it  is  a  case  in  which 
a  subsidy  might  legitimately  be  given? — ^If  the 
trade  is  to  be  kept  from  going  entirely. 

2642.  That  is  if  it  is  worth  while  to  keep  the 
trade  in  one  of  our  own  possessions  ? — ^Yes. 

2643.  As  a  general  rule,  you  being  a  man  of 
business,  you  would  only  give  a  subsidy  when  you 
found  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  the 
pluck,  and  ability,  and  hard  work  of  the  man  who 
was  running  the  line  were  unavailable  against  a 
heavily  subsidised  line? — Certainly. 

Mr.  Joyce* 

2644.  I  think  you  represent  a  British  fiim  in 
Zanzibar  ? — ^Yes. 

2645.  In  some  cases  you  have  imported  goods 

from 
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from  Germany  which  you  conld  not  get  in  Eng- 
land?— Yes.      I  gave  one  or  two  instances. 
;    2646.  But  the  greater  portion  of  the  goods  you 
import  from  England,  do  you  import  them  direct 
from  England? — ^Direct  from  England. 

2047.  Where  were  those  gcJods  originally 
"hipped? — Almost  all  in  London. 

2648.  Were  those  goods  transhipped  at  all  any- 
where?— At  Aden. 

2649.  The  goods  coming  from  England  are 
transhipped  at  Aden? — ^Tes. 

2650.  And  taken  by  another  line  to  Zanzibar  ? 
— That  is  the  same  line  really.  We  ship  almost 
all  of  our  goods  by  the  British  India.  Tnere  are 
steamers  running  to  Calcutta;  they  touch  at 
Aden ;  there  is  a  wait  of  about  s^ven  days  in 
Aden,  and  the  steamer  from  Bombay  going  to 
Zanzibar  calls  at  Aden  and  takes  them  on,  pro- 
vided she  ha<8  room. 

2651.  Are  the  goods  that  are  taken  by  French 
or  German  steamers  transhipped? — Some  of  the 
goods  they  take  are  transhipped  at  Hamburg  by 
the  German  line. 

2652.  They  are  transhipped  at  Hamburg? — 
Yes. 

2653.  Do  they  take  any  large  portion  of  Bri- 
tish goods  on  those  French  and  German  lines? — 
By  the  German  they  do.  According  to  the  Mom- 
basa Consular  Report  the  German  steamers  take 
2,500  tons  of  European  goods  against  750  tone  by 
the  British  line.  The  proportion  of  imports  into 
Moilibasa  is  largely  British.  I  think  it  is  about 
66  per  cent,  of  the  European,  therefore  the  Ger- 
mans must  have  carried  something  like  40  per 
cent,  of  British  goods. 

2654.  Would  it  not  mean  "thaft  all  the  British 
goods  brought  to  Zanzibar  by  a  German  line  have 
to  be  transrhipped  as  well  as  me  goods  going  direct 
from  Englandi  to  Aden? — ^Yes;  but  then  Itey 
are  tran^ipped  at  a  home  port,  and  they  go  into 
a  thiough  bottom.  If  you  take  the  goods  tran- 
shipped at  Aden,  the  coming  steamer  may  not 
have  room,  and  these  goods  may  h«.ve  to  lie  at 
Aden ;  they  may  be  under  other  cargo,  and  in 
the  hurry  they  may  not  be  able  to  get  at  them, 
and  they  are  carried  on  to  India.  They  come 
back  again,  and  sometimes  you  may  get  them 
six  months  after  the  ordinary  date  at  which  they 
ought  to  have  been  delivered. 

2655.  Then  how  about  the  goods  transhipped 
at  Hamburg? — They  go  into  a  steamer  that  is 
destined  for  that  port.  Hamburg  is  a  starting 
point.  I-t  is  not  as  if  the  goods  were  transhipped 
at  the  port  halfway  to  lihe  place  where  she  is  al- 
ready partly  full  up. 

2656.  Tou  think  goods  going  from  England  to 
Hamburg  have  not  to  lay  any  length  of  time  at 
Hamburg,  but  are  transhipped  at  once  ? — ^I  think 
it  is  12  days  from  the  date  of  sailinc:  from  Lon- 
don to  the  date  of  sailing  from  Hamburg. 

2657.  Whose  fault  do  you  think  it  is  that  goods 
have  to  remain  so  long  in  Aden  when  they  are 
transhipped?  Is  that  the  fault  of  the  carrying 
companies  themselves? — No.  It  depends  upon 
whe*lier  the  steamer  that  iis  going  down  to  Zanzi- 
bar, the  on  carrying  steamer,  has  sufficient 
space  to  take  all  the  cargo  that  comes  out.  You 
may  get  cargo  at  the  last  moment  in  London.  The 
steamer  from  Bombay  via  Aden  to  Zanzibar  mav 
also  ^ve  a  large  amount  of  cargo  that  has  to  go 
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down.  I  have  known  cases  in  which  European 
cargo  has  been  shut  out  because  the  Bombay- Aden 
steamer  had  to  take  a  certain  amount  of  cargo  for 
Uganda  railway  coolies.  Thai  cargo  could  not 
be  shut  out,  and  she  consequently  had  not  suiii- 
cient  space  in  Aden  to  take  on  the  cargo  that  was 
waiting  for  her. 

2658.  Is  there  any  other  serious  competitor 
against  the  British  trade  in  Zanzibar  outside  of 
the  Germans  ?  I  think  you  mentioned  the  "  Mes- 
sageries"  line? — ^Tes,  the  French  is  rot  really 
a  serious  competitor.  They  do  not  bring  out 
much  European  goods  except  French  goods,  and 
they  are  chiefly  potatoes  and  vegetables. 

2659.  The  competition  lies  almost  between 
England  and  Germany  ? — ^Tes,  between  England 
and  Oermany. 

2660.  The  goods  from  America  you  spoke  of 
have  to  be  transhipped  as  well  as  the  goods 
coming  from  England  ?-^Te8. 

2661.  Where  are  they  transhipped  ? — ^In  Aden. 

2662.  So  that  they  are  under  the  same  diffi- 
cidty  with  regard  to  transhipment  as  goods  from 
England  ?-auito. 

2663.  Do  you  think  that  a  subsidised  line  in- 
creases the  British  trade  in  Zanzibar  ? — ;I  think 
tiiat  it  would  tend  to  place  the  British  trade  on 
such  a  level  footing  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  go  on  increasing.  I  cannot  say  it 
actually  would. 

2664.  But  it  is  your  opinion  that  it  would  .^-  - 
It  is  my  opinion. 

2665.  And  if  there  was  a  subsidised  British 
line  those  goods  would  not  lies  for  weeks  and 
months  at  Aden? — ^o, 

.     2666.  They   would   be   taken   direct  ?— They 
would  go  direct. 

2667.  Is  there  any  special  line  of  British 
steamers  that  you  think  ought  to  be  subsidised? 
— ^No ;  put  it  up  for  tender. 

Ckairmatu 

2668.  Of  coitrse,  the  "  Mes&ageries "  run  at 
that  higher  speed  to  Zanzibar  because  of  the 
French  possessions  in  Madagascar? — ^I  take  it 
Madagascar  is  at  the  bottom  of  their  subsidy; 
but  the  **  Messageries  **  only  stop,  I  think,  20- 
hours  in  Zanzibar.  They  do  not  make  it  a  regu- 
lar loading  port  as  the  Germans  do. 

Colonel  Denny, 

2669.  Twenty  hours  is  (juite  sufficient  to  take 
on  board  a  lot  of  passengers? — ^Yes.  The  chief 
cargo  they  do  take  is  copra  to  Marseilles  from 
Zanzibar. 

Chairman, 

2670.  Can  you  express  any  opinion  about  the 
general  effect  upon  the  natives  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  prestige — ^whether  the  natives  are 
more  disposed,  when  they  see  the  predominance 
of  foreign  trades  in  British  protectorates,  to  have 
a  lesser  respect  for  the  Government  under  which 
they  live  ? — ^I  do  not  think  so.  They  see  far  more 
of  the  British  naval  flag  than  of  any  other  coun- 

try. 

2671.  Tou  told  me  just  now  that  orders  wer^ 
placed  on  the  Continent  instead  of  in  Great  Bri- 
tain 
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tain  by  resident  inercliant8  in  Zanzibar,  yourself 
included.  Supposing  the  Uganda  Railway  is 
carried  up  to  the  lake,  as,  of  course,  it  shortly  will 
be»  do  you  think  that  that  observation  would 
apply  to  the  trade  that  may  be  developed  there  ? 
— ^I  think  if  there  was  no  British  service  it  would 
apply  equally  to  up-country  as  well  as  to  the 
coast. 

3672.  So  that  in  spending  money  on  develop- 
ment of  the  Uganda  Railway  and  in  endeavour- 
ing to  develop  the  trade  of  the  fertile  parts  of 
Uganda,  you  think  that  unless  there  is  a  British 
direct  steamship  communication  orders  will  be 
placed  on  the  Continent  in  preference  to  Great 
Britain  ? — ^Tes.  I  think  we  are  conferring  rather 
a  benefit  upon  foreign  countries. 

2673.  Opening  up  the  markets  for  themP — 
Yes. 

2674.  And  to  our  own  loss  ? — ^To  our  own  loss. 

2675.  From  what  you  have  said  I  gather  that 
you  think  that  the  subsidies  granted  to  the 
foreign  steamers,  and  the  system  of  through  pre- 
ferential rates,  and  also,  perhaps,  the  careless- 
ness of  British  manufacturers  in  not  trying  to 
find  out  what  is  required  in  Zanzibar  or  Mom- 
basa are  all  contributory  causes  to  the  dispro- 
portionate development  of  foreign  trade  as  against 
ours.P — ^Tes,  that  the  manufacturers  do  not  pay 
sufficient  attention  to  the  details  that  may  be 
supplied  to  them. 

2676.  But  you  think  that  the  subsidies  and  the 
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through  preferential  rates  are  also  contributory 
causes? — ^Tes,  certainly. 

2677.  And  that  if  British  manufacturers  were 
more  energetic  that  would  not  entirely  remedy 
the  present  situation  P — ^I  do  not  think  they  could 
do  it  unless  they  get  a  certain  amount  of  sup- 
port. 

2678.  It  may  be  worth  while  having  on  the 
notes  what  appears  on  the  Consular  Report  as 
to  the  extension  of  German  subsidised  mail 
steamers  to  East  and  South  Africa.  Will  you 
read  out  the  figures  there  in  regard  to  Germany? 
— "  The  Imperial  subsidy  for  this  service  " — ^he  is 
referring  to  the  German  subsidies — "now 
amounts  to  45,000Z.  yearly.  The  goods  carried 
by  this  subsidised  line  have  largely  increased  for 
the  outward  and  homeward  voyages  together. 
The  figures  for  1891  are  21,651  tons,  valued  at 
610,000Z.,  and  for  1898  78,517  tons,  valued  at 
1,956,950?.'*  "The  increase  in  value  of  purely 
German  goods  traffic  on  the  East  African  line  has 
been  great  from  1891  to  1898,  namely,  of  from 
300,900Z.  to  955,600Z.  The  good  influence  that 
this  line  has  had  in  developing  German  trade  is 
shown  on  the  figures  of  general  export  to  the 
countries  lying  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa." 

2679.  The  through  preferential  rates  you  have 
told  us  without  doubt  help  to  develop  German 
trade  P — I  should  think  so,  without  doubt. 

2680.  Can  you  give  us  figures  about  thatP — ^ 
No,  I  cannot. 


Mr.  Heney  a.  C.  Bonab,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2681.  I  think  you  are  now  His  Majest/s  Con- 
sul at  Yokohama  P — ^Tes. 

2682.  How  long  have  you  been  interested  in 
the  Jap^n  Consular  Service  P — ^21  years. 

2683.  You  have  been  more  or  less  resident  all 
the   time    there4^ — ^Yes,  for  21  years — ^that  is, 
excepting  leave,  of  course. 

2684.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  in  respect 
of  the  increase  of  Japanese  trade  or  the  increase 
of  British  and  foreign  trade  proportionately  P — 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  foreign  trade 
— ^a  constant  increase — ^for  the  last  40  years.  The 
British  trade  has  constantly  increased  during 
that  period,  but  is  now  rather  stationary.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  I  may  refer  to  shipping  more 
particidarly,  the  Japanese  and  Gernians  have 
made  great  strides  in  the  last  few  years,  and  it 
looks  as  if  they  were  seriously  threatening 
British  shipping  out  there. 

2685.  Has  the  Japanese  and  German  trade  in- 
creased very  disproportionately  to  British  trade  P 
— Do  you  mean  the  shipping  trade  or*  the  trade 
irenerallv  P 

2686.  I  should  like  both  if  you  can  give  them 
to  me? — ^AVhat  we  call  foreign  trade  is  the  trade 
between  Japan  and  fort  i<2:n  countries,  of  which 
Japan  takes  a  share,  slic*  has  now  a  very  large 
share — that  is  to  sav,  she  ha-s  increased 
her  share  in  a  xery  larg^e  proportion.  I  mean 
by  that  that  Japanese  merchants  have  now  got 
into  their  hands  a  very  large  share  of  the  foreign 
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trade.  That  means  that  it  is  going  from  other 
foreign  merchants  in  Japan.  But,  notwithstand* 
ing  that,  the  Germanjs  are  and  have  been  increas* 
ing  their  share  of  the  trade  all  along,  more 
£articularly  during  recent  years. 

2687.  You  say  British  trade  is  more  or  less  sta- 
tionary now,  but  that  Japanese  and  German  And 
foreign  trade  generally  is  not  by  any  means  so 
stationary  P — I  should  include  also  the  American 
trade,  which  has  increased  very  much  indeed  of 
late. 

2688.  But  the  British  trade  is  stationary  P — 
The  British  trade  is  stationary. 

2689.  The  others  are  much  on  the  increase  P — 
Yes. 

2090.  To  what  cause  or  causes  do  you  attribute 
the  stagnation  or  stationarjTiess  of  Britiijh  tmde  ? 
— I  think  that  is  a  difficult  matter  to  decide. 

2G91.  Can  you  give  headings? — The  Japanese,, 
of  course,  have  made  such  wonderful  progress, 
and  shown  so  much  energy,  that  they  are  parti- 
cularly responsible.  They  have  absorbed  a  large 
proportion  of  the  trade  which  British  merchants 
might  have  done  on  their  own  account. 

2692.  Could  you  give  us  the  headings  of  the 
various  causes  which  you  think  might  have 
brought  about  this  result? — The  question  of  tb* 
trade  generally  in  Japan  is  one  which  perhaps  1 
should  not  pretend  to  discuss  in  that  particular 
respect.  I  have  more  particularly  studied  the 
question  of  the  shipping  trade  by  itself. 

2G93.  Would  the  granting  of  subsidies  by  fo- 
il reign 
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reiffn  Goyemments  to  steamship  companies  liave 
liaa  any  effect  upon  Britiah.  traae? — ^Not  on  what 
I  should  call  the  import  trade.  I  do  not  think 
it  has  been  so  far  affected  by  it. 

2694k  What  has  effected  the  increase  in  foreign 
trade  P  Hiaye  you  any  idea  P— Simply  the  deye- 
lopment  of  the  country  and  the  larger  expending 
power  of  the  Japanese.  Since  the  war  of  1894 
all  sorts  of  deyelopmen'ts  in  the  country  haye  oc* 
eurredy  and  the  Japaneee  haye  so  much  more 
money  to  spend  that  trade  has  increased  greatly. 

2695.  You  think  there  is  no  need  for  uie  home 
Goyemment  to  take  any  notice  of  the  stationary 
condition  of  Bkritish  trade  P — ^No,  I  think  there 
is  no  particular  need.  In  fact,  as  I  haye  reported 
in  my  own*  trade  report  that  the  Britieh  trade  is 
in  a  satisfactory  condition,  I  could  hardly  say 
there  is  such  need.  This  year  is  a  partictdarly 
bad  year  in  Japan,  and  probably  it  will  ehpw  a 
yery  bad  result  for  everybody  concerned.  Maitters 
are  absolutely  at  stagnation  just  now. 

2696.  But  you  say  that  foreign  trade  is  not  by 
any  means  at  stagnation  P — I  «ay  this  present 
year  it  is. 

2697.  We  want  an  average  view  of  the  matter, 
"not  a  view  of  one  particular  year  or  soP — ^The 
trade  of  Japan  is  a  constantly  increasing  one,  and 
lias  developed  enormously.  I  think  that  has 
been  stated  already.  Now  Great  Britain  has 
maintained  her  share  of  that  trade.  If  the  ques- 
tion is  asked  whether  she  could  have  done  more, 
I  should  say  she  could  have  probably. 

2698.  But  the  foreign  trade   has  not  merely 
maintained  its  position,  it  has  increased  P — ^It 
lias  increased  for  the  reason  probably  that  the 
ioreigners,  t.^.,  others  than  the  Britisn,  are  the 
latest  comers,  and  have  shown,  perhaps,  a  little 
more  energy.     The  Austrians  are  buitdong  up  a 
-trade  there,  and  the  Americans  certainly  have 
increased  their  share  of  the  import  and  export 
irade  a  great  deal  lately.     The    French    and 
Russians  have  done  and  are  doing  very  little 
in  the  matter  of  trade.      The  Germans,  owing 
to  the  development  of  their  steamship  enter- 
prises out  there,  are  going  fast  ahead,  but  there 
"has  not  been  sufficient  time  yet  to  show  whether 
-this  development  of  Germany  will  continue. 

2699.  But  there  are  no  figures  to  show  that  it 
is  doing  otherwise  than  continuing  a  very  rapid 
Tate  at  present  P — ^That  is  so.      Pemaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  that  the  Japanese  have  quite  sud- 
'denly  developed,  as  it  were,  into  a  commercial 
nation,  and  are  doing  everything  they  can  to  get 
AA  much  commerce  as  they  are  able  to — ^that  is, 
-to  do  themselves  ae  large  a  share  as  possible  of  ihe 
trade  between  Japan  and  Europe  and  America. 
"Now  that  is  a  matter  for  which  probably  the 
European  countries  were  not  quite  prepared.  The 
Japanese    are    certainly    showing    wonderful 
energy,  and  they  seem  successful  in  getting  a 
large  share  of  the  foreign  trade. 

2700.  You  cannot  attribute  any  of  the  rise  to 
any  particular  cause  P — It  is  eimply  due  to  the 
development  of  the  country  and  to  the  greater 
spejiding  power  of  the  Japanese.  They  need 
European  and  American  goods  more  now  than 
they  did.  They  find  they  cannot  do  without 
them.  It  is  true  also  they  manufacture  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  did. 


CAairman^-continued. 

2701.  But  you  do  give  it  as  a  fact,  which  1 
think  is  patent  from  the  figures,  that  Britiak 
trade  is  practically  9t»tionary,  and  that  the  fo- 
reigiL  trade  is  largely  on  the  increase  P — ^I  would 
distinguish  between  what  the  Japanese  tiiem- 
selves  are  getting  into  their  own  hands  and  the 
rest  of  the  foreign  trade.  I  think,  peihaps,  1 
ought  to  explain  that  hitherto  much  of  tiieir 
business  has  been  done  through  foreign  mer- 
chants who  acted  as  agents  between  the  Ji^anese 
in  Jamn  and  the  manufacturers  at  home ;  but 
now  tne  Japanese  are  trading  directly  with  those 
manufactuiers,  much  more  so  than  they  used  to. 
That  accounts  for  the  Japanese  getting  a  larger 
share  of  the  trade. 

2702.  I  do  not  feel  quite  sure  that  you  have  an- 
swered my  question.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that 
British  trade  is  stationary,  while  foreign  trade  ia 
vastly  on  the  increase? — ^The  foreign  trade  of 
Japan  is  the  trade  of  Japan  with  Europe  and 
AmericcL 

2703.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way.  Is  it  not  tiie 
fact  thoit  ihe  non-British  trade  is  vastly  on  the 
increase  P — I  would  not  say  vastly.  It  is  on  the 
increase. 

2704.  But  you  do  not  feel  confident  enough  to 
attribute  that  increase  to  any  particular  cause  or 
causes.^ — ^No. 

2705.  Would  British  trade  be  in  a  different 
position  if  subsidies  had  been  granted  at  an  ear- 
lier stage  P — ^No,  I  think  not.  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  of  natural  development,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  subsidies  being  g^ranted.  The  British 
were  the  first  in  the*  field,  and  they  have  done  very 
well,  but  perhaps  they  had  not  anticipated  com- 
petition, and  were  not  prepared  to  meet  it  as  they 
might  have  been. 

2706.  Then  how  would  you  remedy  tiie  present 
condition  of  British  trade  with  Japan  P — ^As  I 
have  stated  before,  I  think  it  is  in  a  satisfactorv 
condition,  and  it  has  to  take  its  chances.  I  can- 
not suggest  any  remedy  because  I  do  not  think 
that  the  present  is  a  time  for  a  r^nedy.  I  can- 
not, on  my  own  showing  that  British  trade  is  in 
a  satisfactory  condition,  suggest  anything  special 
as  a  remedy. 

2707.  We  had  a  colleague  of  yours  from  Japan 
the  other  day  who  said  that  Britisdi  trade  was  not 
in  such  a  satisfactory  condition? — Of  course  we 
speak  of  different  ports.  He  may  not  find  it  in 
so  satisfactory  a  condition  at  his  particular  port. 
At  the  port  where!  am  stationed  the  trade  main- 
tains itself.  Of  course  it  might  have  been  larger 
than  it  has  been. 

2708.  Why  has  it  not  been  larger  P — ^I  suppose 
for  want  of  effort  on  the  part  of.  British  mer- 
chants. 

2709.  Do  all  the  remarks  you  have  been  mak- 
ing at  present  apply  to  the  port  of  Yokohama?— 
Tea. 

2710.  Is  the  subsidised  foreign  steamship  ser- 
vice any  better  than  the  British  steamship  ser- 
vices P — ^There  are  various  Britiah  steamship  ser- 
vices. I  have  gat  a  list  here  of  14  different  ooni^ 
panies  that  run  their  vessels  to  Japan,  but  I  think 
only  one  pretends  to  be  a  passenger-carrying  ser- 
vice. 

2711.  Is  it  as  good  as  the  foreign  subsidised 
line  ? — Certainly  not,  not  in  any  way. 

271i  Are 
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2712.  Are  its  fares  the  sameP — The  fares  by 
the  P.  and  0.  I  think  are  higher — they  always 
have  been  higher — than  by  any  other  steamers ; 
and  the  result  of  that  has  been  that  the  German 
and  French  mail  steamers  generally  come  up  to 
the  level  of  the  P.  and  0.,  and  find  that  Ihey  can 
^t  more  passengers  even  at  the  higher  fares. 
There  is  only  one  steamship  company,  the  Japa- 
nese Steamship  Company,  that  carries  passengers 
at  lower  fares  than  the  foreign  steamship  com- 
panies. 

2713.  How  do  the  freic'hts  of  the  P.  and  0. 
compare  with  others  ? — iere  are  the  **  Con- 
ference "  freights  at  present,  so  that  all  steamers 
charge  the  same  frei^^hts. 

2714.  Has  the  height  of  the  P.  and  0.  freights 
in  the  past  damaged  British  trade  ? — ^I  think  the 
P.  and  0.  were  largely  guided  by  local  circum- 
stances when  they  had  the  monopoly  more  or  less 
of  the  carrying  trade.  That  is  when  these  other 
numerous  companies  did  not  run  so  many  cargo 
steamers  as  they  do  now.  Of  course  they  were 
able  to  get  much  better  freights,  but  at  present 
they  have  to  come  down  to  the  level  of  the 
"  Conference  "  freights. 

2715.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  German  subsi- 
dised lines  were  introduced  in  consequence  of  the 
height  of  the  P,  and  0.  freights  P — ^No,  I  should 
say  not. 

2716.  To  your  knowledge  the  height  of  the  P. 
and  O.  freight  has  in  no  way  damaged  the  British 
trade  in  the  past? — ^No,  it  could  not  have,  because 
I  say  so  many  other  steam  companies  are  running 
steamers  and  have  competed  with  them. 

2717.  And  the  conference  rates  are  not  inju- 
rious?— ^They  are  not  injurious.  I  might  say 
this,  that  the  Japanese  are  now  in  such  a  strong 
position  that  their  practically,  I  will  not  say  dic- 
tate the  freights,  iHit  they  can  get  anyone  to  agree 
to  what  they  suggest  in  tne  way  of  freights.  That 
I  have  on  very  excellent  authority. 

2718.  I  think  it  is  my  duty,  for  the  information 
of  the  Committee,  to  put  in  here  a  letter  which  I 
have  received  from  Sir  Alexander  Swetten- 
ham,  who  gave  evidenee  on  the  last  occasion, 
which  he  asked  me  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
the  Committee,  and  the  contents  of  which  he 
did  not  himself  bring  out.  "I  was  asked 
how  the  Shipping  Conference  injured  British 
trade.  I  might  in  reply  have  pointed  out 
that  Singapore  owes  much  of  its  trade  to  its  being 
an  erdrepdt  for  Netherlands  India ;  that  the  Con- 
ference, by  raising  freights  from  Singapore  to 
Europe  and  vice  versd,  discourages  the  sending  of 
the  trade  of  Netherlands  India  to  Singapore  as  an 
entrepfii^  leaving  it  to  come  directly  to  Europe, 
which  it  often  does  untrammelled  by  the  action 
of  the  Conference.  This  is  a  distinct  loss  to 
Singapore  and  its  trade,  and  when  the  produce  is 
transhipped  in  a  foreign  bottom  it  is  a  loss  to  the 
British  shipping  trade."  Nothing  of  that  kind 
has  come  to  your  notice  ? — No. 

2719.  You  have  no  special  obesrvation,  tiiere- 
fore,  to  make  at  all  about  British  trade  with  Yo* 
kohama  more  than  you  have  already  made? — ^I 
<3annot  say  tiiat  it  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion, and  certainly  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  in- 
fluenced in  any  way  by  the  action  of  any  British 
steamship  company.  So  far  as  the  carrying 
trade  is  concerned.  I  am  distinctly  aware  that  it 
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shows  a  decrease,  and  I  believe  that  the  sub- 
sidising of  the  foreign  line  is  the  principal  cause 
of  that  decrease. 

2720.  Therefore  the  subsidising  of  foreign  line? 
causes  an  injury  to  British  trade  P — ^To  JBritish 
trade,  yes ;  mat  is,  not  to  the  import  trade  actu- 
ally, but  to  the  carrying  trade. 

2721.  You  think  that  the  subsidising  of  foreign 
lines  is  exclusively  a  loss  to  British  shippers,  and 
is  not  a  national  loss  or  a  loss  to  British  trade  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  affects  the  imports.      If  you  will 
allow  me,  I  have  here  got  the  trade  report  for 
Japan  generally  for  1898,  and  I  read,  "  when  the 
decreased  importation  of  commodities  in  1898  is 
taken  into  consideration,  Great  Britain's  share  in 
the  trade  cannot  be  termed  unsatisfactory." 

2722.  Is  it  satisfactory?— There  was  in  1899  a 
decrease  all  round,  and  mat,  I  think,  has  already 
been  explained. 

2723.  Surely,  if  British  trade  is  stationary,  it 
cannot  be  wholly  satisfactory? — ^But  the  circum- 
stances then  appertaining  to  Japan  have  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  A  new  tariff  came  into 
force,  which  made  1898  a  very  large  year  indeed 
for  everybody.  Then  1899  came,  and,  of  course^ 
there  was  a  considerable  decrease.  I  happened 
to  read  the  evidence  of  my  colleague,  and  he  also 
points  out  that  those  two  years,  at  all  events^ 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  guide. 

2724.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  trade 
of  the  Yangtse  ? — ^I  have  heard  tiiis  quite  recently 
from   someone   who  had   been   there  that   the 
German  flag  and  the  Japanese  flag  were  very 
much  in  eiddence. 

2725.  To  what  is  that  attributable  P— I  do  not 
know  whether  the  German  Government  subsi- 
dises the  Yangtse  line,  but  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment certainly  does  provide  a  subsidy. 

2726.  Would  not  that  suggest  {hat  a  footing 
was  being  established  for  the  Japanese  and  Ger- 
man trade,  while  we  are  not  providing  any  foot-* 
ing  for  our  trade? — ^I  think  this,  that  British 
trade  has  had  as  good  a  footing  as  it  could  possi* 
bly  have  had,  but  it  has  not  been  maintained. 

2727.  It  is  losing  ground? — ^It  is  losing* 
ground. 

2728.  Partly  because  of  these  subsidised  Ger- 
man or  Japanese  lines  ? — ^In  conversation  with  an 
agent  of  tiie  P.  and  0.  Companv,  he  said  this 
some  two  years  ago :  "  The  P.  ana  0.  do  not  pre- 
tend to  run  steamers  on  the  Yangste.  It  is  im«* 
possible  for  us  to  cpmpete  with  them,''  and  I  sug- 
gested that  an  old-established  line  like  the  P.  and 
0.  could  hold  its  own  against  any  new  subsidised 
Ene.     But  then  that  is  not  the  opinion  held. 

2729.  Of  course,  the  Yangtse  region  is  in 
rather  peculiar  circumstances.  It  is  a  new  and 
promising  market,  where  no  trade  has  hitherto 
been  established  ? — ^Yes.  British  steamers  have 
been  nmning  there  for  years,  and  very  fine 
steamers  they  are.  They  have  had  it  practically 
to  themselves.  There  was  no  chance  for  anyone 
else  to  come  in  except  by  being  subsidised  by  a 
Government,  and  heavily  subsidised. 

2730.  And  the  reason  that  Great  Britain  i« 
no  longer  in  that  advantageous  position  is  in 
consequence  of  foreign  Governments  subsidisinj^ 
vessels  ? — ^Exactly,  so  far  as  that  particular  spot 
is  concerned. 
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2731.  And  that  spot,  as  a  new  and  promising 
market)  is  in  rather  a  special  condition? — ^It  is 
in  quite  a  special  position. 

2732.  In  circumstances  like  these  it  might  be 

food  national  policy  to  consider  whether  subsi- 
ies  were  desirable  P — ^At  the  present  moment, 
yes. 

Sir    Charles  Cayzer. 

2733.  Sir  Alexander  Swettenham  stated  that 
the  China  Shipping  Conference  has  damaged 
British  trade.  Are  you  of  the  same  opinion  ? — ^I 
have  not  studied  the  question.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  shippers  know  very  well  what  they  ai*e 
about  in  the  matter  of  tlie  conference.  They 
find,  I  Believe,  they  have  got  to  submit  rather  to 
the  dictation  of  the  Japanese  company. 

2734.  These  lines,  or  some  of  them,  belonging 
to  the  China  Shipping  Conference,  run  to  Japan, 
do  not  they? — ^Tes,  quite  a  number. 

2735.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  the  shipowners 
running  a  regular  line  from  a  Britisu  port  to 
Chinese  or  Japanese  ports,  sailing  at  regular  in- 
tervals and  maintaining  regular  rates  of  freight, 
so  that  each  manufacturer  would  be  on  the  same 
basis,  would  rather  promote  than  damage  British 
interests? — Certainly,  it  would  promote  British 
interests. 

2736.  It  would  be  impossible  for  casual 
steamers  to  give  the  same  service  (as  they  only 
carry  full  cargoes)  as  these  regular  lines  running 
direct  from  this  country  do? — The  tramp 
steamer  has  rather  disappeared  from  Japan. 
There  are,  of  course,  a  few,  but  the  better  lines 
send  very  good  cargo  boats,  and  those  cargo  boats, 
I  think,  take  a  fair  share  of  the  trade.  But,  of 
<^urse,  the  advantage  that  the  Nippon  Yusen 
£aisha  has  is  that  dt  runs  a  regular  through 
service  from  Japanese  ports  to  London  and  An- 
twerp, and  vice  versa,  steamers  leave  at  fixed 
intervals,  are  of  a  certain  tonnage  and  of  a  certain 
•speed,  which,  I  believe,  is  14  knots ;  and  shippers 
would  naturally  prefer  to  ship  by  them. 

2737.  We  were  told  by  th©  last  witness  that 
the  German  lines  have  all  joined  this  ship- 
ping conference.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the 
Japanese  companies  also  belong  to  the  shipping 
conference? — ^I  think  I  said  just  now  that  the 
Japanese  Steamship  Company  is  practically  in 
a  position  to  dictate  to  the  conference.  They 
belong  to  the  conference,  and  they  are  in  so  strong 
a  position  that  'they  practically  regulate  the 
freights. 

2738.  Do  they  belong  to  the  conference  with 
the  English  companies  ? — ^Yes. 

2739.  So  that  the  English  companies,  although 
the  Japanese  may  have  a  preponderating  voice, 
iiave  a  say  in  the  fixing  of  rates  ? — They  have  a 
say. 

2740.  You  have  not  heard  in  Japan  that  mer- 
cHants,  either  those  that  ship  to  Japan  or  those 
that  ship  from  Japan,  complain  of  tho  rates  of 
freighir-— as  exorbitant  rates,  I  mean? — No,  I 
have  not. 

Sir  Edgar  Vincent. 

2741*  I  take  it  that  your  general  opinion  is 
that  the  condition  of  British  trade  in  Japan  is 
satisfactory? — ^Yes,  satisfactory. 

2742.  And  do  you  not  see  the  necessity  for  any 


Sir  Edgar  Vincent — continued. 

heroic  remedy  euch  as  the  payment  of  subsidies  P 
— I  think  that  the  payment  of  subsidies  would 
not  affect  the  British  trade.  Bui  I  may  add 
this :  I  think  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  Britiah 
steamship  owners  should  wake  up  a  bit  and  put 
on  better  steamers  to  Japan  to  compete  with  the 
subsidised  steamers  of  other  countries. 

2743.  You  think  they  could  afford  to  put  on 
better  steamers  without  receiving  a  subsidy? — 
I  think  that  the  British  steamship  lines,  if  I  may 
say  so,  rather  look  for  a  subsidy  to  Ob^r  all  the 
extra  expenses  they  may  be  put  to,  and  would 
expect  the  subsidy  to  be  large  enough  to  guaran- 
tee them  against  any  loss.  Therefore,  1  do  not 
know  that  it  would  be  a  safe  or  a  good  plan,  and 
it  might  not  answer  at  all  to  give  subsidies  in 
that  particular  part  of  the  world. 

2744.  You  would  rather  trust  to  the  unaided 
efforts  and  energy  and  intelligence  of  the  steam- 
ship companies  in  England  ? — Yes.  I  think  that 
an  old-established  steamship  company  has  no 
need  of  a  subsidy  to  retain  its  share  or  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  new  countries. 

Colonel  Denny. 

2745.  I  think  you  said,  to  begin  with,  that 
foreign  subsidies  had  no  effect  on  the  import 
trade? — That  is  on  the  amount  that  English 
manufacturers  import  into  Japan.- 

2746.  Have  you  noticed  in  your  term  of  ofl&ce 
in  Yokohama  whether  German  goods  have  tended 
to  increase  since  their  line  began  to  be  active? — 
I  have  not  actual  figures,  but  I  should  say  cer- 
tainly they  have  increased. 

2747.  So  that  supposing  you  have  a  subsidised 
line  coming  from  a  very  active  manufacturing 
centre  such  as  Germany,  the  fact  of  their  having 
preferential  rates  and  having  a  direct  service, 
frequent  and  regular,  will  tend  to  bring  those 
goods  more  to  the  notice  of  Japan? — ^Yes,  cer- 
tainly^ 

2748.  And  if  they,  in  addition^  are  smart 
people  who  can  supply  the  Japanese  with  things 
that  they  like,  will  the  trade  increase  still  more? 
—Yes. 

27?9.  Do  the  Japanese  themselves,  who  are  a 
fairiy  rich,  but  still  not  extravagantly  rich, 
people,  think  these  subsidies  well-spent  money. 
You,  no  doubt,  have  met  many  intelligent 
Japanese? — Yes,  I  do  not  think  there  is  ever  any 
question  in  their  minds  about  the  subsidies. 

2750.  They  are  perfectly  pleased  to  spend  the 
money  in  that  way  ? — ^Yes. 

2751.  And  the  subsidies  are  very  high? — ^Tliey 
are  very  high. 

2752.  I  mean  they  are  high  in  proportion  to 
those  paid  by  any  other  nation,  especially 
having  regard  to  the  means  and  commercial 
standing  of  tlie  nation? — ^Yes. .  Each  fort- 
nightly steamer  coming  from  Japan  receives 
about  10,000Z.  subsidv. 

2753.  Going  from  Japan  where  to? — From 
Japan  to  London  and  back.  For  that  service 
only  270,000Z.  per  annum  is  voted. 

2754.  In  addition  to  that  there  are  many  sub- 
sidised services  ? — ^Yes  ;  quite  a  number. 

2755.  In  addition  to  that,  certain  other  lines, 
if  they  have  not  any  fixed  subsidy,  have  what 
you  may  call  piviiiiums,  such  as  the  French  pay 
for  mileage? — ^I   do   not  know  the  particulars. 
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Colonel  Denny — continued. 

TEe  Russians  subsidise,  also  the  Austrians^  the 
Americans^  the  Germans,  and  the  FrenciL 

2766.  The  Japanese  subsidies  are  extremely 
bigh  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  ibe  nation  and 
tbeir  commercial  standing,  and  yet  you  never 
find  any  grumbling  on  the  part  of  the  people? — 
No,  the  people  find  it  advantageous,  and  the  share* 
holders  are  well  content  Ttdth  the  dividend  they 

2757.  I  suppose  it  comes  within  your  know- 
ledge that  unless  the  Japanese  lines  had  the 
subsidies  the  steamers  would  not  pay? — They 
would  not,  when  they  be^an  to  run,  at  all  events. 
The  question  is,  whetner  mey  can  run  long  enough 
to  get  into  so  strong  a  position  that  they  will 
have  scared  others  away  to  the  extent  of  having 
their  own  way.  But  they  will  always  need  some 
subsidy. 

2758.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  line  could  not 
have  started  without  a  subsidy? — Certainly  not. 

2759.  And  it  could  not  at  present  give  the 
service  without  a  subsidy? — No. 

2760.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  P.  and  0.  could 
not  give  their  service  without  a  subsidy  ? — ^I  sup- 
pose not. 

2761.  Is  there  any  falling  off  in  the  credit  or 
reputation  in  Japan  as  to  the  quality  of  British 
goods? — ^No.  I  think  everything  that  is  British 
is  considered  more  ot  less  good. 

2762.  You  do  not  think  that  the  subsidised 
vessels,  by  brining  in  more  German  and  more 
Austrian  and  French  goods  are  destroying 
the  credit  of  British  goods? — ^No;  but  the 
Japanese  are  very  keen  about  fancy  goods  just 
now,  and  these?  the  Germans  and  Ausitrians  are 
sending  to  Japan  in  large  quantities. 

Mr.  Nussey, 

276S.  I  suppose  the  trade  of  foreign  nations, 
crther  than  ^e  British,  with  Japan^  increased 
last  year  more  than  our  trade? — ^1  do  not  think 
last  year's  figures  have  reached  the  Foreign 
Office  yet. 

2764.  Take  the  last  few  years? — ^The  foreign 
trado  generally  has  increasea. 

2765.  I  should  rather  gather  your  contention 
is  that  we  some  time  ago  practically  reached  the 
limit  of  our  productive  power? — ^es,  so  far  as 
Japan  is  concerned. 

2766.  While  other  nations  are  going  on  ? — ^Tes. 
276?.  Naturally,  the  ratio  of  increase  from  0 

to  100  is  much  greater,  and  appears  much  mote 
startling  than  an  increase  of  100  to  150? — Cer- 
tainly. We  have  been  trading  in  Japan  for  40 
years,  whereas  others  only  began  to  trade  in  the 
last  ten  years. 

2768.  The  subsidies  which  foreign  nations 
have  given  to  steamships  trading  with  Japan  na- 
lurally  assisted  that  trade  in  its  infancy  ?-^— Tes. 

2769.  Our  trade  having  been  established  with- 
out any  subsidies,  which  would  materially  assist 
us  ? — ^Yes.  That  is,  our  trade  has  been  a  satisfac- 
tory one  for  40  years,  and,  of  course,  it  is  not  fair 
to  compare  any  large  increase  of  German  or 
American  trade  with  ours,  because  they  have 
only  recently  come  on'the  scene,  as  it  were.  There- 
fore, as  I  have  said  all'  along,  I  think  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain  with  Japan  is  not  in  an  unsatisf ac- 
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tory  condition;  though    other    countries    are 
making  great  strides. 

2770.  We  cannot  expeot  to  do  the  trade  of  the 
world  ? — ^No.  The  only  falling  ofi  I  see  in  British 
trade  is  in  the  carrying  trade. 

2771.  Your  opimon  is  that  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  carrying  trade  pure'  and 
simple  and  the  whole  volume  of  trade  of  the 
country? — ^Tes. 

27^2.  The  volume  of  trade  of  the  country  mfty 
remain  the  same  or  may  increase,  although  the 
carrying  trade  pure  and  simple  may  fluctuate 
one  way  or  the  other?-— That  is  exactly  what  I 
mean. 

2773.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  P.  and  0.  have 
some  postal  subsidies? — To  Hong  Kong  only. 

2774.  Not  to  any  other  port? — ^Not  to  Japan 
at  all.  The  only  subsidised  company  to  Japan 
for  mail  service  is  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  that, 
of  course,  owing  to  its  subsidy,  is  able  to  run  ex- 
tremely well,  and  very  efficiently.  They  have 
done  that  for  the  last  10  years. 

2775.  I    rather    gather    that  you   think  the 
P.  and  0.  are  showing  a  very  shortsighted  policy 
— ^that  they  are  looking  more  to  present  dividends 
than  to  the  future  increase  of  trade  ?~Exactl v ; 
that  is  what  I  do  think,  and  have  always  thouglit. 

2776.  They  have  conducted,  and  are  conduct- 
ing, a  cheeseparing  policy? — They    are.     Thev 
have  actually  taken  away  steamers  when  there 
is  a  large  increase  in  the  carrying  trade,  and  the 
Germans  and  Japanese  are  taking  a  large  share. 
I  understand  the  P.  and  0.  intend  to  put  them  nn 
again,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  for  them  at  the 
present  moment  to  compete  with  those  other 
steamers,  because  they  do  not  care  to  send  out 
very  large  steamers  to  Japan.    Whereas  Ger- 
many send  out  10,000  ton  steamers,  the  P.  and  0. 
have  always  run  2,000  to  3,000  ton  steamers,  so 
that  it  is  evident  that  the  passenger  trade,  at  all 
events,  will  go  to  the  foreign  mail  steamers. 

2777.  We  have  seen  the  same  policy  at  home 
with  certain  railway  companies,  who  will  not  im- 
prove their  rolling  stock  and  so  on? — ^Tes.  I 
would  like  to  say  thisit  the  representatives  oi  the 
P.  and  0.  on  the  spot  see  quite  well  what  is  re- 
quired. I  believe  that  the  head  office  is  not  in- 
clined to  make  any  changes. 

Sir    Charles  Cayzer. 

2778.  How  do  the  British  mails  now  go  to 
Japan? — ^Via  Vancouver. 

2779.  The  line  has  a  small  subsidy  for  carry- 
ing them? — ^Tes. 

2780.  Tou  have  told  us  that  the  Japanese  Go- 
vernment pay  to  the  line  running  from  London 
to  Japan  and  back  a  total  subsidy  of  270,000^  ?— 
Yes,  270,000Z. 

.  2781.  Roughly  amounting  to  how  much  a  voy- 
age ? — 10,000Z.  a  voyage. 

2782.  Th^ft  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  total 
working  expenses  of  the  steamer,  per  round  voy- 
age from  London  to  Japan  and  back,  including 
the  cost  of  the  Suez  Canal  dues  ? — Te«. 

2783.  Could  the  English  unsubsidised  lines 
running  from  London  to  Japan  and  back  exist 
unless  they  met  in  conference  and  arranged  rot.^- 
of  freight  with  the  Japan  lines?  They  would 
be  heavily  handicapped,  would  they  not? — Yes. 

2784. 
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Chairman. 

2784.  Do  you  know  ctbout  this  yourself? — ^I 
have  fairly  good  information  on  the  subject.  I 
think  what  I  said  before  was  that  the  Japanese 
are  in  a  position  now  praotically  to  diotate  to  the 
Conference  the  freights  to  be  charged. 

»^  Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 

2784.  And  if  the  Japanese  and  the  other  lines 
did  not  agree,  the  Japanese,  with  the  subsidy  at 
their  backs,  could  make  the  trade  unprofitable  for 
the  English  lines? — ^Tes,  they  could  reduce 
freights  so  as  to  make  it  ^uite  impossible. 

2786.  So  that  the  English  lines  meeting  in  con- 
ference with  the  Japanese  and  arranging  rates  of 
freight  does  not  damage  British  interests  ? — Cer- 
tainly not,  in  my  opinion. 

2787.  They  are  able  to  keep  running  €«id  give 
facilities  for  the  shipment  of  British  manufac- 
tures, which  otherwise  they  would  not  have? — • 
Certainly. 

Colonel  Denny. 

2788.  You  said  in  reply  to  Mr,  Nussev  that 
Oreat  Britain  was  doing  as  much  as  could  be  ex- 
pected of  the  trade — >that  practically  she  had 
come  to  a  maximum,  and  was  to  rest  on  her  oars 
and  do  no  more  ? — Not  her  maximum. 

2789.  You  do  not,  I  imagine,  for  a  moment  say 
that  they  ought  now  to  sit  down  and  be  satisfied' 
with  wfa^t  they  have  got? — Certainly  not. 

2790.  You  ao  not  intend  to  infer  that  we  are 
doing  as  much  as  could  reasonably  be  expected 
of  us  ? — ^No,  we  might  have  done  better ;  but  of 
course,  the  increase  in  German  trade  and  Ameri« 
can  trade  is  relatively  much  more  rapid.  But 
Oreat  Britain  has  not  by  any  means  reached  ita 
maximum  at  all* 

2791.  There  is  plenty  of  room  iSor  expansion 
yet?— Plenty. 

2792.  With  regard  to  the  P.  and  0.  they  had  a 
subsidy,  I  think,  for  making  Yokohama  their  ter- 
minal port? — ^Yes, 

2793.  That  subsidy  was  taken  away  from  them 
a  number  of  years  since  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  once  upon 
a  time  thev  did  carry  a  mail. 

2794.  They  ran  mail  steamers  from  1880  un  to 
last  year  or  the  year  before  to  Yokohama? — ^Not 
mail  steamers. 

2795.  Steamers  carrying  mails? — ^They  were 
not  exactly  that  either.  When  the  mail  hap- 
pened to  be  there  they  carried  it,  but  it  was  a  weii- 
nown  fact  that  German  tramp  steamers,  and,  in 
fact,  all  sorts  of  tramp  orteamers,  carried  the 
English  mails  from  Hong  Kong  to  Japan  for 
years. 

2796.  So  that  the  P.  and  0.  really  were  not 
carrying  maUs  at  all? — They  carried  them, 
occ&sionally  only. 

2797.  But  thev  had  no  preference  over  any 
other  veesel?— None  whatever. 

2798.  Then  I  think  you  mentioned  that  the 
passenger  trade  has  practioally  lelt  the  P.  and  0. 
and  gone  into  German  vessels? — ^The  passenger 
trade  vift  Suez  has. 

2799.  Passengers  by  the  P.  and  0.  require  to 
go  to  Shanghai  and  tranship  at  Hong  Eong  into 
another  ship?-!P-Yes,  and  again  at  Colombo. 

2800.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  way  in 
which  the  passenger  traffic  is  worked  by  the  Bri« 


Colonel  Denny — continued. 

tish  lines  tends  directiy  to  throw  the  trade  into 
the  hands  of  the  Germans  ? — ^It  directly  and  ab- 
solutely does. 

2801.  A  passenger  wishing  to  go  from  Londoa 
to  Yokohama  has  to  go  to  Marseilles,  then  he  has 
to  tranship  again  at  Colombo,  and  again  at  Hong 
£ong,  and  he  is  finally  landed? — ^In  a  small 
steamer  if  there  is  one  for  Japan. 

2802.  So  that  the  only  passenger  line  to  tbe 
Eaet,  the  P.  and  0.,  offers  no  facilities? — ^None 
whatever;  passengers  have  sometimes  to  wait 
eight  days  in  Hong  Kong  before  they  can  pro- 
ceed by  a  P.  and  0.  steamer  to  Japan. 

2803.  Did  you  come  home  in  a  German  line  P — 
No,  I  came  home  vi&  Siberia  to  avoid  steamers ; 
but  it  is  a  known  fact  that  many  of  the  British 
communities  in  the  Ea^t  travel  by  the  North 
German  Lloyd  steamers.  They  will  not  travel 
by  the  P.  and  0.    There  is  no  inducement. 

2804.  They  cannot? — ^They  can,  of  course,  if 
they  like  to  tiravel  by  what  they  call  intermediate 
steamers,  which  are  fairly  good  passenger  boats,, 
carrying  about  a  dozen  passengers ;  but  tiiey  call 
at  many  ports,  and  it  takes  two  months  to  get 
home.  By  the  North  German  Lloyd  they  c(Hne 
home  in  37  days  without  changing  steamers,  in 
the  best  class  of  steamer  afloat ;  so  that  it  is  not 
likely  that  people  having  to  pay  as  high  if  not 
higher  rates  in  the  P.  and  0.,  will  go  in  the 
P.  and  0. 

2805.  Has  that  been  represented  to  tiie  P.  and 
0.  Company? — ^I  have  represented  it  myseK  lo- 
cally. 

2806.  And  their  local  agents  have  represented 
it? — ^I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Joyce. 

2807.  Are  the  freights  relatively  liigher  our 
British  ^hips  than  they  are  on  the  foreign  vessels 
trading  to  Japan? — ^They  are  all  me  same 
freight  now.  If  you  want  to  ship  out  to  Japan 
it  does  not  much  matter.  You  may  have  a  pre-* 
ferenoe  for  a  particular  line,  but  the  freights  will 
be  the  same  for  all  lines,  except,  of  course,  the 
Germans.  I  could  not  say  whetiier  they  belong 
to  the  Conference.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
French  freights  are,  but  all  the  companies  try  to- 
keep  on  the  same  level. 

2o08.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  facts  do  you 
think  that  a  British  manufacturer  gives  a  pre- 
ference to  his  own  country's  shipe,  or  does  he  give 
the  preference  to  the  foreigner? — ^I  think,  with 
no  tranfihimnent  whatever,  he  would  naturally 
go  to  the  Japanese  Company,  which  takes  his^ 
goods  straight  from  London  to  Japan  without  any 
transhipment. 

2809.  There  would  be  a  transhipment  on  tiie 
British  lines?— There  might  possibly  be  two  or 

three. 

Mr.  Nuisey. 

2810.  Has  the  British  coal  trade  come  under 
your  notice  at  all  ?  Is  there  much  with  your 
port  ? — ^No.  You  see  Japan  supplies  all  tiie  coaL 
that  is  required.  The  only  English  coal  tiiat 
goes  out  there  is  for  the  use  of  men-of-war. 

2811.  Japan  always  supplies  the  coal?— Yes^ 
has  done  for  years  past. 

2812.  The  expansion  of  the  Japanese  coal  in- 
dustry has  been  very  great  lately? — ^Not  so  great 
lately  as  it  was  10  years  ago.     Coal  has  consider- 
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Mr.  Nuasey — continued 

ably  gone  up  in  price,  because  with,  their  own  de- 
velopment of  maritime  enterprise  and  their  fleet 
they  reserve  a  great  deal  for  themselves,  and  the 
•coal  trade  is  not  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago ; 
but  they  are  still  able  to  supply  all  sfteamers. 

2813.  It  does  not  enter  into  competition  with 
•our  cool  trade  P — There  is  no  comparison.  The 
price  of  coal  is  as  low  as  125. 

2814.  And  I  suppose  the  increase  of  a  shilling 
^  ton  on  export  coal  will  not  assist  us  in  that  com- 
petition— ^it  will  act  as  a  bounty  on  Japanese 
^coalP — ^I  do  not  think  it  will  affect  it  in  the 
■sliglitest  degree. 

2815.  I  think  you  said  the  subsidy  on  the  Japa- 
nese line  to  London  was  270,000^  a  yearP— 
270,OO0Z.  a  year. 

2816.  Therefore  they  coxdd  afford  to  take  pas- 
4iengers  and  goods  at  so  much  less  than  the  Eng- 
lish lines  canP — ^The  passengers  they  do  actually 
take  at  less.  But,  as  I  have  said,  the  conference 
rates  reduce  everything  to  the  same  level,  so  that 
they  do  not  attempt  to  charge  less  than  other 
lines. 

2817.  They  dictate  the  terms  to  the  conference, 
as  they  are  in  such  a  powerful  position  P — ^Yes, 
I  have  that  on  very  good  authority.  In  fact, 
I  may  read  you  what  has  been  written  to  me  on 
the  subject:  "On  making  inquiries  in  the 
City  the  shipping  men  tell  me  iz  many  of  their 
foreign  competitors  had  to  depend  on  their  freight 
-earnings  they  would  soon  cease  to  exist.  But 
with  their  subsidies  they  are  able  to  undercut 
British  rates  and  secure  as  much  business  as  they 
4»n  undertake.  As  you  know,  a  large  proportion 
of  our  trade  is  carried  in  Japanese  bottoms,  the 
subsidy  received  being  apparently  about  10,000Z. 
t)n  eacli  voyage  to  England  and  back.  So  far  the 
Japanese  are  working  with  the  English  Confer* 
>ence,  and  so  there  is  no  cutting  of  rates.  The 
fact  is  that  the  Japanese  are  in  suck  a  strong  posi- 
tion the  conference  seems  almost  to  agree  to  any* 
thing  tke  Japanese  put  forward.  With  com- 
paratively few  boats  on  the  English  line  it  suits 
the  Japanese  very  well  just  now  to  work  with 
British  shipowners.  But  the  Japanese  are  build- 
ing the  whole  time,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  day  were 
not  far  distant  when  the  Japanese  and  the  Ger- 
mans will  do  practically  the  whole  of  the  carry- 
ing trade  between  this  country  and  Japan  if  pre- 
sent conditions  continue ;  and  I  am  told  also  that 
the  China  coast  trade  has  been  very  heavily  cut 
into  by  Japanese  boats. 


Mr.  Nvssey — continued. 

2818.  The  cost  per  voyage  is  30,0001.,  and  they 
get  10,000i.  towards  that?— Yes. 

2819.  Although  that  may  be  very  injurious  to 
the  British  shipping  trade,  the  British  merchant 
benefits  to  that  extent  P — I  do  not  think  the 
British  manufacturer  is  very  much  hurt  thereby. 
He  can  get  his  goods  out  quickly  and  at  the 
same  rate  of  freight  as  sending  them  by  a  British 
ship.  Of  course,  it  does  not  much  matter  to  him 
whether  it  is  a  Japanese  ship  or  not.  He  does 
not  care. 

Chairman. 

2820.  Is  this  Japanese  company  a  company 
which  belongs  to  the  Government? — ^No,  it  is  a 
public  company. 

2821.  Wkat  dividends  do  they  pay?— They 
paid  12  per  cent,  the  last  six  months  in  this  year, 
and  they  could  have  paid  18  per  cent.,  but  they 
put  a  great  deal  to  reserve.  I  think  I  have  a  re- 
port of  the  last  meeting.  They  are  in  a  very 
powerful  position.  They  are  greater  competitors 
with  the  British  carrying  trade  than  the  Ger- 
mans ar^ 

2822.  Do  you  re^d  with  an^  disquiet  from 
a  British  commercial  point  of  view  me  sale  of 
those  V.  and  0.  steamers  to  the  JapaneseP^i^I 
think  the  P.  and  0.  sold  them  because  they  were 
antiquated,  and  they  wanted  new  steamers.  The 
Japanese  bought  them  because  they  wanted 
steamers. 

2823.  You  are  not  much  concerned  with  the 
sale  from  a  commercial  point  of  view? — ^No;  I 
think  it  was  a  mere  commercial  transaction.  The 
Japanese  have  always  bought  steamers  when  they 
could  set  them  fairlj  cheap. 

2824.  From  a  British  patriotic  point  of  view 
you  do  not  think  it  makes  much  difierenceP — I 
think  not.  The  steam  vessel  is  an  article  of  com- 
merce, like  any  other,  as  far  as  the  Japanese  are 
concerned. 

2825.  If  these  steamers  are  sold,  of  course,  that 
ultimately  displaces  a  certain  number  of  British 
seamen  ? — ^It  aoes  that,  of  course. 

2836.  Is  that  a  matter  of  any  concern  to  you  ? 
— Considering  that  larger  steamers  are  continu- 
ally being  built,  there  is  plenty  of  employment 
always,  I  take  it,  for  the  British  seaman. 

Colonel  Denny, 

282t.  Did  the  P.  and  0.  replace  those  steainers 
they  sold? — ^I  think  they  confess  to  being  rather 
short  of  steamers  just  now.  That  is  what  I  have 
Tinderstood  them  to  say. 
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Mr.  EVELYN  CECIL  in  the  Chair. 


Colonel  James  Goffey,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2828.  I  think  you  are  Chairman  of  the 
Liy^rpool  Shipowners  Association  ?— I  am. 

2829.  What  is  your  firm  ?— J.  and  W.  Goffey. 

2830.  Have  you  been  engaged  for  many  years 
in  business  in  Liverpool  ? — Yes. 

2831.  Have  you  oeen  mostly  engaged  in  the 
sailing  ship  business  ? — Prmcipally  sailing 
vessek^  we  own  no  steamer  but  only  sailing 
vessels. 

2832.  Have  you  found  in  your  experience 
that  the  subsimes  granted  by  foreign  govern- 
ments to  sailing  ships  have  affectea  your 
business? — Only  lately  has  it  had  any  very 
serious  effect. 

2833.  Since  how  long  ago  ? — I  may  say  within 
two  or  three  years. 

2834.  In  many  cases  the  subsidies  have  been 
running  for  some  time,  have  they  not? — ^The 
subsidies  do  not  seem  to  have  afected  sailing 
vessels  so  very  much,  but  bounties  are  evidently 
doing  so. 

2^5.  Do  you  mean  ship-building  bounties  ? — 
No,  sailiiig  bounties. 

2836.  On  the  mileage  ?— Yes. 

2837.  Do  you  think  the  rates  of  freight  bv 
sailing  vessels  enjoying  bounties  are  Tery  much 
lower  than  your  rates  ? — Yes.    '  . 

2838.  Canyon  give  the  Committee  any  specific 
instances  or  figures  of  rates  of  freight  showing 
that  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  French  vessel  loading  at 
Antwerp  for  Portland,  Oregon.  She  is  going  in 
ballast  at  the  rate  of  7s.  a  ton.  There  is  another 
one  also  going  in  ballast  at  the  same  rate.  The 
rates  when  they  were  fixed  would  be  about  lis. 
to  12«.  a  ton.  These  vessels  at  once  take  this 
low  rate  to  get  despatch  in  order  to  get  to 
Portland  promptly. 

2839.  Was  this  just  lately?  —  Yes.  Those 
vessels  are  on  the  berth  now  or  have  only  just 
sailed.  I  am  not  sure  whether  thev  have  sailed, 
but  my  latest  account  is  that  they  have  not. 

2840.  Do  similar  cases  occur  frequently? — I 
cannot  sav  how  frequently. 

2841.  fiave  they  Deen  brought  to  your  notice 
l)efore  this  year  or  during  the  last  two  years  ? — 
It  was  brought  before  my  notice  some  little  time 
R8:o  that  French  vessels  were  quite  willing  to 


Chairman — continued. 

accept  very  much  lower  rates  than  British  vessek 
will  accept ;  and  when  we  have  been  negotiating 
with  merchants  in  Liverpool  and  have  made  the 
observation  that  rates  are  below,  the  market  the 
reply  has  been^  "  Well,  if  you  do  not  care  to 
accept  such  rates  foreigners  will" 

2842.  How  do  you  think  that  affects  Britisb 
trade,  because  that  is  one  of  the  points  of  this 
Inquiry,  That  affects,  no  doubt,  the  owners  of 
the  ships,  but  does  it  materially  lessen  the 
amount  of  British  goods-  earned,  do  you  think  ? 
— ^I  could  not  say  uiat 

2843.  Do  you  not  know  one  way  or  the  other? 
— If  the  vessels  are  on  the  berth  and  the  goods 
have  to  so,  the  shippers  of  the  goods  do  not  care 
much  wLether  they  go  by  French  or  British 
ships,  so  that  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  affect  the 
export  of  goods. 

2844.  Does '  it  affect  the  number  of  British 
sailing  vessels  tradii^*  ?— It  affects  the  employ- 
ment of  British  sailiiig  vessels,  undoubtedly. 

2845.  And  throws  them  out  of  employment? 
— And '  thtows  them,  to  that  extent,  out  of 
employpient. 

2846.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  other 
case  ?— There  is  a  vessel  called  the  '*  Jean  Bart," 
2,300  tons  gross  and  1,725  tons  net,  according  to 
the  French  measurement.  There  is  an  immense 
difference,  between  the  gross  and  the  net  ton- 
nage. She  is  going  in  ballast  now  from  St. 
Nazaire  to  Poruand.  She  can  afford  to  go  in 
ballast  because  of  the  immense  bounty  she  will 
get.  I  believe  she  also  gets  a  bounty  on  the 
sailing  in  ballast. 

2847.  You  said  there  was  a  great  difference 
between  the  gross  and  net  tonnage  :  what  do 
you  mean  by  that  ?  I  believe  there  is  a  greater 
difference  in  the  French  system  of  measurement 
than  in  the  English,  is  there  not? — A  much 
greater  difference. 

2848.  Will  you  explain  that,  please,  to  the 
Committee? — The  reason  given  is  that  the 
bounty  is  paid  upon  the  gross  tonnage,  and 
every  effort  is  made  to  make  that  as  large  as  it 
can  possibly  be  by  the  French.    The  dock  dues 

and 
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CAairman^-<5ontinued. 

and  all  similar  dues  are  paid  on  the  net  tonnage, 
and  it  is  the  interest  of  the  French  owner  to  re- 
duce the  net  tonnage  as  much  as  he  possibly  can. 

2849.  If  a  Frencn  vessel  comes  into  a  British 
port  we  charge  the  dock  dues  and  so  on  upon 
the  French  measurement,  do  we? — Upon  the 
French  measurement. 

2850.  So  that  it  is  a  greatly  reduced  net 
measurement  to  what  our  measurement  would 
he,  is  it  ? — Our  net  would  be  more.  If  we  meas- 
ured the  vessel  here  the  net  measurement  would 
come  out  much  more. 

2851.  So  that  such  a  vessel  pays  much  less 
dues,  does  it,  than  if  it  was  measured  by  the 
English  measurement  ? — That  is  so ;  and  practi- 
cally that  is  a  boimty  which  we  give.  The 
*"  Eugene  Fautrel,"  one  of  the  vessels  I  referred 
to,  has  a  gross  tonnage  of  2,306 ;  her  net  tonnage 
is  1,705;  a  difference  of  601  tons.  Her  dead 
weight  capacity  is  about  2,700  tons.  Now, 
taking  a  vessel  of  our  own,  her  gross  tonnage  is 
2,718  tons;  her  net  is  2,586;  a  difference  be- 
tween gross  and  net  of  132  tons  only  as  against 
in  the  other  case  601  tons.  Of  course,  the  gross 
tonnages  are  not  quite  alike  in  the  two  vessels ; 
that  1  could  not  get  exactly. 

2852.  What  is  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
last  ship  vou  named  ? — The  carrying  capacity  of 
the  last  snip  I  named  is  4,100  tons ;  that  is  dead 
weight  capacity.  Then  there  is  another  French 
vessel — one  of  the  three  I  have  mentioned — she 
is  named  the  "General  Melhinet,"  her  gross 
tonnage  is  1,943,  net  tonnage  1,491,  a  difference 
of  452  tons.  She  is  going  to  Portland,  Oregon, 
with  a  ballast  of  about  1,200  tons  at  7s.  per  ton. 
She  would  carry  a  dead  weight  of  2,300  tons  or 
thereabouts. 

2853.  Have  you  another  English  ship  you  can 
<5ompare  with  that  ship? — ^luq  nearest  I  can 
refer  to  is  one  of  our  own.  Her  gross  tonnage  is 
1,873  tons,  her  net  1,742  tons.  She  has  a  dead 
weight  capacity  of  about  2,800  tons. 

2854.  So  that  in  all  cases  there  is  a  much 

freater  difference,  is  there,  in  the  French  vessels 
etween  the  gross  and  net  tonnage  than  there  is 
in  the  Englisn  vessels  ? — So  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  that  is  so,  and  I  am  also 
informed  from  those  who  have  gone  into  the 
matter  that  it  is  universal.  These  are  figures 
that  I  behove  to  be  absolutely  correct  and 
typical  ot  the  whole  business. 

2855.  Is  a  French  tonnage  measurement 
accepted  by  our  authorities  upon  which  to  cal- 
culate light  dues  and  so  on  ? — ^Yes. 

2866.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  rough 
percentage  of  the  difference  between  gross  and 
net  tonnage  under  French  and  English  measure- 
ments ? — I  will  try  to  answer  that  question  after- 
wards, I  have  not  worked  it  out.  I  have  other 
information  which  has  been  given  me.  The  five- 
masted  barque  "  France "  built  in  England  for 
French  owners,  measiu^  here  3,784  tons  gross ; 
net  3,624  tons.  After  being  handed  over  to  the 
French  owners  she  was  re-measured  in  France  and 
the  gross  was  made  3,942  tons,  the  net  was  made 
3,304  tons,  and  upon  those  figures  in  the  first 
case  bounty  would  be  paid  and  in  the  second 
case  dues,  whenever  she  came  here,  would  be 
charged.  Then  figures  have  been  given  to  me 
concerning  a  French  steamer.    She  was  formerly 
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a  British  boat  and  when  she  was  under  our 
flag  she  measured  3,936  tons  gross  and  2,485 
tons  net.  When  she  eot  into  French  hands  she 
was  re-measured  and  tne  gross  tonnage  was  made 
4,156  tons  and  the  net  tonnage  2,105,  the  gross 
tonnage  being  increased  and  the  net  tonnage 
being,  as  you  will  see,  decreased.  I  may  say  that 
I  have  not  verified  these  figures  but  they  were 
given  to  me  by  a  Liverpool  house  and  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  of  their  correctness.  You 
asked  me,  Sir,  if  I  had  any  instances  of  what  was 
done  with  French  vessels.  I  have  an  insta,nce 
that  was  given  to  me,  the  actual  expenses  and 
earnings  of  a  French  vessel  built  in  1897, 1  think 
it  was  the  "  Reine  Blanche."  She  had  a  gross 
register  of  1,946  tons ;  her  net  register  was  1,464 
tons  and  her  dead  weight  capacity,  on  which 
freight  was  really  paid,  was  2,500  tons.  She  pro- 
ceeaed  from  Havre  to  Swansea  and  there  loaded 
a  cargo  of  2,509  tons  of  coal  and  coke  for  San 
Francisco,  the  freight  being  14».  M,  a  ton.  At 
San  Francisco  she  loaded  a  cargo  of  wheat  and 
delivered  2,503  tons  at  Newcastle-on-Tjne.  The 
freight  was  278.  a  ton.  The  total  receipts,  so  far 
as  freight  is  concerned,  were  138,063  francs ;  the 
expenses  were  130,506  francs,  leaving  a  credit  on 
the  voyage  of  7,556  francs,  or  about  300i.  for  the 
voyage  of  11  months  and  22  days. 

2857.  That  would  probably  mean  an  absolute 
loss,  would  it  not  ? — ^Yes,  on  the  freight  earned, 
as  compared  with  a  British  ship,  there  is  an 
absolute  loss,  because  depreciation  and  interest, 
and  various  other  matters,  have  to  be  taken  into 
account.  But  the  owners  of  that  vessel,  so  I  am 
told,  and  I  have  the  fibres  here,  made  a  profit 
of  22  per  cent.  Now  if  we  could  make  sure  ot 
having  that  profit  we  should  be  delighted  as 
shipowners.  The  bounty  amounted  to  89,462 
francs,  or  3,579i. 

2858.  Is  that  the  bounty  paid  on  the  sailing 
mileage  ? — Yes,  that  bounty  is  paid  on  the  sail- 
ing mileage.  I  do  not  know  what  bounty  was 
paid  on  construction. 

2859.  That  is  exclusive  of  other  bounties,  is  it  ? 
—Yes. 

2860.  Was  this  a  steamship  or  a  sailing  ship  ? 
— This  was  a  sailing  ship,  and  it  was  engaged  in 
one  of  the  important  trades  that  steamers  have 
left  to  sailing  vessels,  namely,  the  San  Francisco 
and  Oregon  tradea 

2861.  Have  steamers  taken  away  a  great  deal 
of  the  sailing  vessels*  trade  generally  ? — Gene- 
rally, of  course,  steamers  are  making  their  way 
very  much  against  sailing  vessels. 

2862.  Is  that  ever  done  by  means  of  merchants 
insisting  upon  shipping  solely  by  steamers,  and 

fractically  Doycottmg  the  sailing  vessels? — No, 
should  not  say  that  at  all,  because  of  late  years 
steamers  have  entered  somewhat  largely  into  the 
AustraUan  trade,  and  side  by  side  with  them 
sailing  vessels  are  constantly  being  loaded,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  they  used  to  be. 

2863.  Do  saiUng  vessels  go  much  round  the 
Cape  of  Grood  Hope  to  the  East  now-a-days  ? — 
Yes,  quite  a  number. 

2864.  Has  not  the  steamer  trade  via,  the  Suez 
Canal  affected  them  ? — It  has  affected  them, 
but  salt  and  coal,  and  common  cargoes  like 
those  the  stumers  do  not  care  for,  and  when 
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such  cargoes  have  to  be  sent  they  go  in  sailing 
vessels,  which,  of  course,  go  round  the  Cape. 

2865.  What  sort  of  material  goea  by  sailing 
vessel  rather  than  by  steamer,  say  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Australia.  I  want  to 
know  what  the  sailing  vessel  trade  consists 
of  largely  which  is  not  taken  by  steamers? — 
Salt,  coal,  bricks,  iron  of  all  sorts,  earthenware, 
and  common  cheap  articles.  The  fine  goods 
principally  go  by  steamers.  It  is  a  very  general 
trade.  I  cannot  enumerate  all  the  articles,  but 
the  rough,  common,  and  cheap  goods  go  by 
sailing  vessels. 

2866.  Are  there  any  other  special  advantages 
imder  which  French  sailing  vessels  work  as 
against  English  sailing  vessels  ? — Yes,  they  have 
no  restrictions  as  to  load-line.  It  is  true  we 
have  no  manning  law  at  present,  simply  a  re- 
commendation, out  they  have  no  interference 
with  their  manning. 

2867.  Is  there  no  condition  on  which  the 
bounty  or  the  subsidy  as  the  case  may  be  is 
granted  to  French  vessels  which  obliges  them  to 
man  in  a  particular  way  1 — I  think  there  are 
some  obligations  that  they  must  have  boys  or  a 
certain  number  of  Frencnmen  on  board,"but  of 
that  I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  rather  fancy  there 
is  some  such  arrangement. 

2868.  Do  you  thnik  that  is  a  wise  condition  ? 
— ^Well,  when  they  get  3,600i.  for  carrying  a  few 
Frenchmen  it  15^  a  temptation. 

2869.  Apart:  from  the  money  consideration  I 
want  to  know  whether  you  thmk  it  a  wise  con- 
dition as  to  the  manning  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  necessity  whatever  for  any  regula- 
tion concerning  manning  in  this  country. 

2870.  Do  you  think  that  any  seamen  picked 
up  anywhere  would  be  able  to  do  the  work  as 
well  as  any  special  seamen  ? — I  beg  your  pardon, 
I  did  not  quite  understand  you.  I  thougnt  you 
referred  more  to  numbers. 

2^71.  I  referred  either  to  numbers  or  to 
nationality  or  to  skill  ? — As  far  as  number  is 
concerned  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  with  very 
rare  exceptions,  and  I  do  not  know  even  that  I 
could  make  that  qualification,  British  vessels  are 
properly  manned.  So  far  as  the  qualifications 
are  concerned,  no  doubt  a  captain  picks  the  very 
best  men  he  can,  but  whether  they  are  all  abso- 
lutely what  we  should  like  them  to  be  is  another 
matter.  We  have  no  difficulty  with  our  crews. 
Some  of  them  are  very  efficient  and  some,  of 
course,  are  not  so  efficient,  but  on  the  whole 
they  do  their  work, 

Mr.  W.  F,  Lawrence. 

2872.  Do  I  understand  you  trade  with  Austra- 
lia ?— Yes. 

2873.  Have  you  any  fibres  to  show  the  result 
of  French  competition  with  your  shipping  trade 
there? — No,  not  with  Australia,  because  they 
do  not  seem  to  compete  with  us  so  much  in 
Australia.  Usually  the  vessels  for  Australia 
load  on  the  berth,  taking  general  rough  cargoes, 
and  dispatch  is  not  very  easy  to  get.  They  are 
usually  on  the  berth  somewhere  about  80  work- 
ing days.  Frenchmen  do  not  like  that,  they  want 
to  get  loaded  quickly,  as  they  do  with  coal,  and 
get  away  from  port. 

2874.  Have  you  seen  the  figures  which  show 
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that,  in  spite  of  the  French  bounties,  French 
shipping  in  their  own  ports  has  actually  fallen 
off  very  heavily  during  the  last  eight  or  10 
years  ? — I  think  there  are  some  figures  showing 
some  falling  oft*,  but  I  should  not  think  it  is  a 
very  heavy  decline. 

2875.  The  figures  show  from  40  per  cent,  to 
30  per  cent,  falling  off,  and  a  falling  oflf  at  least 
of  10  per  cent,  during  the  period  to  which  the 
table  refers  in  French  ports.  What  I  ask  you  is 
do  you  think  they  go  longer  distances  and  are 
neglecting  their  own  ports  m  order  to  earn  more 
under  this  mileage  rate  ? — I  was  going  to  suggest 
that,  but  as  I  am  not  able  to  substantiate  it  I 
do  not  say  so.  But  undoubtedly  the  cargoes 
they  get  from  this  country  are  cargoes  that  can 
be  dealt  with  quickly,  such  as  coal,  for  instance 
from  Cardiff,  which  can  be  loaded  very  rapidly 
indeed,  enabling  them  to  get  out  of  port,  where 
they  are  earning  no  bounty  at  all,  to  sea,  where 
the  bounty  begins.  I  have  some  figures  con- 
cerning the  Cardiff  trade. 

287 G.  Are  those  figures  with  regard  to  French 
ships  entering  the  Port  of  Cardiff  as  compared 
with  English  ships  ? — Yes.  I  could  only  get  the 
particulars  for  this  year.  These  particulars  are 
taken  from  a  San  Francisco  paper  pul/lishwl 
weeklv,  giving  details  of  the  tonnage  from  «all 
parts  bound  to  the  Pacific  Ports.  These  figures 
are  taken  from  the  last  issue  of  each  month  of 
this  year  until  June.  I  have  not  got  this  month, 
of  course.  In  January  there  was  not  a  British 
vesselen  route  from  CardiflTor  San  Francisco;  there 
were  two  French.  In  February  no  British,  three 
French,  one  of  them  being  a  new  vessel.  In 
March,  again,  there  were  no  British  vessels,  but 
three  French,  one  being  new.  In  April  there 
were  no  British,  four  French,  two  of  them  being 
new.  In  May  there  were  one  British  and  seven 
French,  four  being  new.  The  latest  informa- 
tion I  have  for  June  was,  no  British  and 
^ain,  seven  French  vessels,  four  being  new. 
These  vessels  were  en  route.  Then  as  to  Swan- 
sea, the  difference  is  not  quite  so  great,  because 
there  were  three  British  and  no  French  in 
January ;  two  British  and  one  French,  a  new  one, 
in  February;  three  British  and  three  French, 
all  new,  in  March;  five  British,  three  French, 
all  new,  in  April ;  four  British,  and  four  French, 
all  new,  in  May ;  and  in  June  five  British,  and 
five  French,  all  new. 

2877.  Have  you  any  figures  of  previous  years 
to  compare  with  those  figures  ? — Is  o,  I  have  not. 

2878.  Have  you  anything  to  guide  you  in 
forming  an  opmion  ets  to  what  those  figures 
show  ?  Do  you  think,  for  instance,  the  Wiir  is 
taking  away  some  of  our  coUiers  from  that  parti- 
cular route  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

2879.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  previous 
years  so  as  to  say  where  the  Frencn  have 
mcreased  this  year  above  previous  years  ?— Xot 
knowledge  that  I  can  reduce  to  figures,  but  my 

feneral  knowledge  and  information  is  that  the 
'rench  tonnage  is  working  its  way  into  the 
trade  far  more  than  it  did, 

2880.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  any  opinion 
as  to  how  you  tnink  this  unfair  competition 
should  be  met  ? — That  is  rather  a  diflScult  ques- 
tion to  answer. 

2881.  Is  there  a  feeling  among  shipowners, 
that  the  system  of  measuring,  by  which  the  dues 
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which  foreign  vessels  pay  in  this  country 
turn  out  lighter,  ought  not  to  hold  good? — 1 
think  that  is  certain.  I  think  the  feeling  is  very 
strong  indeed,  that  not  only  in  measurement, 
but  in  every  other  respect,  foreign  vessels  com- 
ing into  this  country  should  be  put  on  precisely 
the  same  lines  as  our  own  vessels. 

2882.  Is  it  the  case  that  many  dues  are 
charged  in  British  ports  which  are  not  charged, 
but  are  borne  by  the  State  in  foreign  ports,  such 
as  lighting  and  other  dues ;  are  not  those  dues 
borne  by  the  foreign  governments,  whereas  our 
Government  makes  the  trade  bear  that  expense  ? 
— Light  dues  are  not  charged  in  any  other 
country  but  Great  Britain,  except,  1  believe, 
Turkey.  Light  dues  are  not  charged,  tor 
instance,  at  the  ports  as  to  which  inquiry  has 
been  directed  this  morning,  that  is  the  United 
States  Ports,  but  a  charge  of  6  cents,  a  ton  is 
made  on  British  vessels,  because  we  charge 
American  vessels  with  light  diijps.  We  have 
two  vessels  coming  home  now  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, one  of  which  has  been  charged  S5l.  for 
these  tonnage  dues,  and  the  other,  I  think,  about 
23Z.,  she  bemg  a  smaller  vessel.  Those  charges 
are  in  retaliation  for  the  light  dues  we  charge 
their  vessels,  no  light  dues  being  charged  m 
the  United  States. 

2883.  With  regard  to  the  harbour  dues,  would 
your  vessels  pay  more  say  at  Marseilles  than 
thev  would  in  the  Mersey  ? — I  am  not  acquainted 
witt  the  dues  at  Marseilles  at  all,  that  is  more  a 
steam- vessel  port  than  a  sailing  vessel  port.  ^  I 
have  not  heard  that  there  is  any  difference  in 
the  dues.    ' 

Mr.  Duke, 

2884.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  you  think 
it  is  practicable  to  buy  freight  for  British 
shipping  at  the  rate,  from  which  it  appears  by 
the  figures  you  have  given  us,  the  Frencn 
Government  buys  freight  for  French  shipping. 
Taking  the  last  instance  you  gave  the  Committee, 
you  have  a  bounty  of  3,600Z.  practically  for 
which  the  return  the  State  gets,  that  is  to  say 
the  State  as  represented  by  the  shipowner,  is 
practically  5,5006.  The  community  pays  3,600Z. 
m  order  that  the  ship  may  earn  5,500i. ;  do  you 
think  it  is  practicable  as  matter  of  business  for 
any  Government  to  buy  the  power  of  earning 
freights  at  such  a  rate  as  that  ? — In  the  case  I 
adduced  it  is  done. 

2885.  I  know  the  French  Government  do  it, 
but  do  you  think  it  is  a  measure  that  could 
reasonably  be  adopted  in  order  to  combat  such  a 
svstem  as  that  of  the  French  Government  ? — I 
was  asked,  and  I  think  your  question  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  what  could  I  propose  to  meet 
those  bounties.  It  is  a  very  difiicult  question 
indeed,  and  the  first  thought  that  strikes  one  is, 
put  British  owners  in  tne  same  position  that 
foreign. governments  put  their  o^vners  in,  that  is, 
pay  bounties  to  British  shipping  in  the  trades 
where  they  are  affected  by  bounty  fed  tonnage. 

2886.  Do  you  think  that  the  return  and  the 
benefit  to  British  shipping  as  to  British  interests 
generally  would  be  commensurate  with  the 
expenditure  ? — I  think  in  certain  cases  it  would, 
but  I  would  not  be  prepared  to  say  that  in  all 
cases  it  would  be  so. 

2887.  Can  you  suggest  anything  which   the 
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State  as  a  community  gets  in  addition  to  the 
freight  for  the  outlay  which  is  made  by  the 
State.    Take  a  concrete  instance  again.    There 
is  your  5,500Z.  of  freight,  and  in  order  to  enable 
the  shipowner  to  earn  that  amount,  3,600Z.  of 
bounty  is  given.    Is  there  anything  the  com- 
munity gets  in  addition  to  the  5,500?.  which 
would  operate  as  an  additional  inducement  to 
pay     the     bounty? — Apparently    the    French 
Government  desire  to  encourage    its  maritime 
trade    and    to    increase .  it,    and    they    seem 
wilUng  to  pay  the  cost  of  doing  so.     What  the 
object  of  the  French  Government  actually  is 
beyond  that  I  cannot  say.    They  are  absolutely 
increasing  largely  theu*    sailing    ship    tonnage 
entirely  by  means  of  these  bounties.    I  have  a 
return  here  as  to  the  increase  of  French  vessels 
over  a  certain  period  and  the  decrease  of  British 
vessels  in  the  same  period.    Beginning  with  1892 
there  were  apparently  no  French  vessels  being 
produced.    In  that  year  Great  Britain  produced 
124    sailing    vessels    (I     am     not     speaking 
of    steamers)    of    1,000    tons    and    upwards, 
in  1893  the  French  produced  one  vessel  of  800 
tons.     Our  production  was  reduced  to  53  vessels 
of  1,000  tons  and  upwards.     In  1894  there  wore 
four  French  vessels  averaging  1,540  tons  pro- 
duced, and  we  constructed  41  vessels.     In  1895 
the  French  produced  five  vessels  averaging  2,402 
tons,  and  we  were  reduced  to  24  vessels  of  1,000 
tons  and  upwards ;  in  1896,  13  vessels  were  pro- 
duced in  France  of  2.000  tons  and  upwards, 
while  in  Great  Britain  21  vossols  of  1,000  ton^ 
and  upwards  only  were  produ::A.    In  1897  the 
French  produced  one  less— 12  vessels,  averaging' 
2,372  tons ;  we  produced  10  vessels  of  1,000  tons 
and  upwards.    In  1898  again  the  French  pro- 
duced 12  vessels  of  2,000  tons  and  upwards, 
while  we  produced  one  only  of  1,000  tons.    In 

1899  the  French  produced  24  veasels  of  2,000 
tons,  and  we  produced  none  over  1,000  tons.    In 

1900  the  French  produced  38  vessels  of  2,000 
tons  and  upwards,  and  we  four  vessels  of  1,000 
tons  and  upwards;  so  that  from  1892  the  French 
gradually  increased  from  nothing  to  38,  appar- 
ently not  a  very  great  number,  but  still  a 
sufficient  nurfiber  to  affect  freights  at  the  ports 
to  which  they  go,  and  our  production  from  124 
vessels  fell  to  none  in  1899,  and  to  four  in  1900. 

2888.  I  daresay  you  know  from  the  figures 
the  Committee  have,  the  French  paid  in  bounties 
in  1900  something  like  650,000Z.  I  daresay  you 
also  know  that  the  net  tonnage  of  the  French 
mercantile  marine  between  1889  and  1898  (that 
is  10  years  inclusive)  decreased  from  932,735  tons 
to  900,288  tons  ? — That  may  be  so,  but  here  is 
the  actual  production  of  vessels  fitted  and  abso- 
lutely competing  in  the  ports  to  which  similar 
British  vessels  go,  and  which  they  have  almost* 
exclusively  held  till  now. 

2889.  I  should  like  to  know,  if  you  have 
directed  your  attention  at  all  to  it,  whether  there 
is  anything  the  community  at  large  gets  beyond 
the  actual  freight  by  that  large  expenditure  on 
shipping  bounties.  If  the  figures  you  have  given 
us  represent  the  proportion,  the  French  Govern- 
ment pay  something  like  3,600i.  for  the  privilege 
of  earning  5,500i.,  and,  as  a  matter  of  common 
sense,  that  does  not  seem  very  good  business. 
Is  there  anything  they  get  beyond  the  capacity 
of  earning  that  amount  of  trade  ? — I  do  not 
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know.  I  cannot  answer  that  question.  They 
build  their  vessels,  they  have  their  vessels 
sailing  from  there,  they  encourage  the 
trade,  and  I  presume  they  think  it  is 
worth  while  pajdng  the  money  for  it.  It  seems 
to  me  something  like  protective  duties.  I  re- 
member some  years  ago  having  a  conversation 
with  an  American  gentleman  and  asking  him  if 
he  did  not  think  it  was  a  great  mistake  charging 
the  community  with  the  heavy  duties  they  were 
doing  on  imports  from  England  and  Europe 
generally,  and  whether  it  was  not  bad  business, 
and  he  said  "  I  know  it  is  not  good  business,  but 
we  want  to  encourage  our  manu&ctures;  we 
want  to  increase  the  power  of  employing  labour ; 
we  want  to  be  a  more  powerful  and  more  wealthy 
nation,  and  for  the  time  being  we  are  willing  to 
pay  what  we  think  will  be  the  cost  of  it."  As  a 
matter  of  business  he  admitted  it  was  wrong,  but 
he  thought  it  paid,  and  he  said  "  That  is  the 
feeling  of  our  people." 

2890.  Is  it  your  own  feeling  that  probably  it 
would  pay  this  country  to  emoark  on  that  line 
of  business  ? — Personally  I  have  an  objection  to 
subsidies  and  to  bounties,  and  to  any  interference 
with  the  natural  laws  of  trade,  but  rather  than 
see  our  trade  diminish  and  our  shipping  thrown 
out  of  employment,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  for 
so  very  serious  consideration  that  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  answer  fully  now,  whether  something 
should  not  be  done  by  the  authorities  to  meet 
this  most  unfair  competition  to  which  we  are 
subjected. 

2891.  Do  you  think  it  may  be  necessary,  as  a 
matter  of  self  defence  in  order  to  defend  our- 
selves as  a  maritime  and  mercantile  community  ? 
— It  is  a  matter  which,  I  think,  we  shall  have 
to  take  into  very  serious  consideration,  but  of 
course,  1  am  rather  a  witness,  and  I  am  not  here 
to  lay  down  a  policy. 

Mr.  Joyce, 

2892.  At  the  commencement  of  your  Exam- 
ination you  spoke  of  there  being  certain  freights ; 
were  those  freights  freights  from  French  ports 
by  French  ships  ? — The  vs.  freight  was  a  freight 
from  Antwerp  to  Portland,  Oregon,  and  a  home- 
ward freight. 

2893.  It  would  go  towards  clearing  the 
expenses  of  the  ship,  I  suppose,  even  if  they 
took  a  low  freight  to  go  to  such  a  place  as 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  got  a  freight  home  from 
thence.  You  spoke  of  a  ship  sailing  from 
St,  Nazaire.  Was  she  a  French  vessel? — Yes, 
she  was  a  French  vessel. 

2894.  With  regard  to  the  registering  of 
British  sailing  ships,  do  you  think  the  British 
sailing  ship  ls  registered  too  high  or  the  net 
registered  tonnage  is  too  high  ? — No,  I  could 
not  say  so. 

2895.  Do  you  think  as  to  French  vessels,  when 
they  get  under  the  French  flag,  the  net  registered 
tonnage  of  the  French  vessels  is  made  con- 
sideraoly  smaller  than  the  same  class  of  English 
vessel? — The  net  re^ster  of  a  French  vessel 
measured  in  France  is  considerably  less  than  it 
would  be  if  measured  in  Great  Britain. 

2896.  May  I  take  it  that  you  have  had  long 
experience  in  the  shipping  trade  ? — Yes. 

2897   Is  it  your  experience  that  foreign  ships 
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as  a  rule  accept  a  lower  rate  for  freight  per  ton 
than  British  ships.  By  foreign  I  mean  French, 
German,  Norwegian,  and  all  sorts? — As  a 
general  answer  to  a  general  question  of  that 
sort  I  should  say.  No. 

2898.  Do  you  think  they  hold  out  as  a  rule 
for  as  high  a  freight  as  British  ships?— As  a 
mle  I  should  say  they  do,  except  in  tne  cases  I 
have  referred  to. 

2899.  So  that  by  doing  so  the  British  ships 
would  not  be  unfairly  handicapped  in  competing 
against  them  in  the  market  for  freight,  would 
they  ? — That,  as  a  shipowner,  I  shoula  not  care 
at  all  about.  We  are  quite  prepared,  I  think  I 
may  sajr,  as  representing  shipowners  generally^ 
necessarily  for  any  fair  competition  that  may  be 
brought  against  us;  but  we  cannot  compete 
with  vessels  which  receive  such  large  sums  for 
which  practically  they  do  nothing. 

2900.  Do  you  think  that  British  sailing  ships 
are  holding  their  own  with  the  ships  oi  other 
nations  in  thfe  carrying  trade  of  the  world  ?— 
As  I  have  tried  to  show,  the  French  vessels  are 
gradually,  I  was  going  to  say,  encroaching,  but 
tney  are  gradually  making  way  in  these  long 
voyage  trades,  and  the  reason  why  they  do  so  is 
that  they  have  this  immense  bounty.  We  should 
have  a  certain  diflSculty  in  competing  with  them 
for  other  reasons,  because  they  are  not  subjected 
to  any  load-line  restriction.  They  are  not  inter- 
fered with,  or  surveyed  or  inspected  to  anything 
like  the  degree  that  Britisn  vessels  are.  Ot 
course  I  am  now  alluding  to  French  vessek 
Therefore  at  the  best  it  is  a  fight,  but  that  we 
do  not  mind  so  much,  although  we  do  call  upn 
the  Government,  even  if  the  French  vessels  nad 
no  bounty,  and  ask  them  as  a  matter  of  fairness 
to  put  all  foreign  vessels  that  come  into  our 
ports  and  into  colonial  ports  on  precisely  the 
same  footing  as  our  own  vessels  are  put. 

2901.  With  regard  to  load-line  ?— With  regard 
to  everything. 

2902.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  British  ships 
should  be  subsidised  by  bounty,  or  otherwise  ?— 
I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  have  always  understood  a 
subsidy  to  mean  a  payment  in  return  for  some- 
thing done  or  given ;  a  bounty  is  praeticallv  a 
gift,  for  which  there  is  to  a  large  extent  no  direct 
return  given  by  the  party  to  whom  the  bounty 
is  paid. 

2903.  There  are  certain  reasons  why  a  bounty 
should  be  given,  are  there  not.  For  instance,  the 
French  bounty  given,  is  given,  I  take  it,  only 
where  French  snips  are  built  in  France  with 
French  materials.  Will  they  give  a  bounty  to  a 
French  ship  which  has  been  bought  from  an 
English  shipowner  ? — I  think  they  do. 

2904.  A  British  vessel  gets  no  boimty,  does 
she  ? — She  gets  none. 

2905.  Do  you  think  that  British  steamers 
should  be  subsidised  by  Government? — ^Gene- 
rally, or  do  you  restrict  that  to  certain  tr^es  ? 

2906.  Taking  certain  general  trades,  do  you 

think  so  ? — I  think  it  might  be  very  good  policy 

indeed    to    subsidise  vessels  in  certain  trades 

where  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  intercourse 

or  to  endeavour  to  foster  trade.     I  think  it 

might  possibly  be  a  pajdng  business  for  the 

country  to  pay  subsidies,  or  even  a  bounty  under 

certain  circumstances.    That  would  have  ^^  he, 

of 
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of  course,  thoroughly  inquired  into,  but  I  think 
it  quite  possible  it  might  be  a  profitable  ex- 
penditure of  money  in  certain  cases. 

2907.  Will  you  tell  me  if  steamers  injure  the 
sailing  ships  to  a  great  extent  in  certain  trades, 
for  instance,  in  the  American  timber  trade  ? — 
Yes. 

2908.  Have  steamers  almost  taken  over  the 
trade  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  this  covntry  ? — It  is 
so. 

2909.  Have  they  taken  the  trade  of  the 
southern  ports,  Pensacola  and  other  ports? — 
They  have  taken  a  large  portion  of  it;  how 
much  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

2910.  Have  they  taken  a  great  portion  of 
the  Chili  and  Peru  trade.  Have  they  gone  round 
the  Horn  to  attack  the  sailing  ships  in  those 
trades  yet  ? — They  have  gone  round  the  Horn, 
and  a  certain  number  of  steamers  have  been 
fixed  from  the  Nitrate  Ports ;  not  a  very  lai^e 
number,  but  we  do  feel  the  competition  of 
steamers  in  that  trade  occasionally. 

2911.  With  regard  to  the  Califomian  trade, 
has  the  steamer  entered  into  competition  in  that 
trade  ? — ^Very  little  indeed. 

2912.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  manning, 
you  say,  do  you,  that  British  ships  as  a  rule  are 
well  and  efficiently  manned  ? — I  did  say  so. 

2913.  And  I  thmk  I  also  heard  you  say  that 
ship  masters  try  to  get  the  very  best  men  they 
can  ? — I  did  say  so. 

2914.  What  class  of  men  would  you  say  were 
the  best  seamen,  you  being  an  experienced  ship- 
owner yourself? — As  to  the  best  class  of  men,  I 
do  not  know  that  there  is  a  class  of  men  at  all. 
I  cannot  tell  what  I  consider  to  be  the  best  class 
of  men. 

2916.  Would  not  you  consider  the  British 
seamen  one  of  the  best  classes  of  seamen  afloat  ? — 
Yes.  I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  the  British 
seaman ;  I  like  him,  he  is  a  good  seaman,  and 
when  he  ^  a  good  sailor,  he  is  a  good  sailor. 

2916.  Do  you  think  that  in  very  many  in- 
stances masters  of  British  ships  give  preference 
to  foreign  seamen  against  their  own  country- 
men ? — 5  believe  that  is  so. 

2917.  Would  you  think  that  a  test  of  seamen- 
ship  should  be  applied  to  men  who  had  not  got 
good  discharges  to  show;  and  would  you  also 
Slink  that  foreign  seamen  should  be  tested  as  to 
their  knowledge  of  English  when  beinff  shipped 
in  British  ships  ? — I  do  not  see  how  that  could 
be  done. 

2918.  I  should  have  thought  it  could  have 
been  cbne  in  two  minutes  ? — ^Perhaps  so.  I  am 
not  a  sailor,  but  I  see  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
about  it.  The  practical  sailor  who  engages  the 
men  is  either  the  mate  or  the  captain,  or  both 
together,  and  they  do  what  they  can  to  get  the 
best  men.  What  test  you  refer  to,  I  cannot 
teU. 

2919.  Should  you  think  that  foreign  seamen 
should  be  tested  as  to  their  knowledge  of  English 
when  shipped  on  British  ships,  as  a  condition  of 
a  subsidy  to  any  company  ? — I  think  that  ship- 
owners have  not  asked  for  bounties,  nor  do  I 
think  they  have  asked  for  subsidies.  I  do  not 
think,  so  far  as  I  have  been  privileged  to  express 
an  opinion  about  bounties  or  subsidies,  that  I 
have  asked  for  them ;  1  have  simply  pointed  out 
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the  difficulties  which  mostly  sailing  vessels  are 
imder,  and  I  have  said  that  one  of  the  first 
things  that  crosses  one' s  mind  is  that  we  should 
be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  foreign  nation?, 
I  think  that  one  would  have  to  go  into  a  much 
wider  inquiry  before  being  able  to  answer  that 
fully.  What  I  have  principally  laid  stress  on  is 
that  foreign  vessels  of  all  sorts  coming  into 
British  and  Colonial  ports,  should  in  every 
respect  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  our  own. 
I  should  be  prepared  to  go  into  the  manning 
question  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  WiUiarri  Redmond, 

2920.  I  was  rather  struck  with  the  last  re- 
mark you  made,  that  you  have  not,  and  so  far 
as  you  know,  shipowners  generally  have  not, 
asked  for  either  subsidies  or  bounties.  Is  that 
so  ? — I  believe  so. 

2921.  Do  you  know  of  no  demand  at  all  in 
that  respect  made  by  any  considerable  section  of 
shipowners  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any. 

2922.  You  said  you  thought  that  foreign 
sailing  ships  should  be  placed,  in  British  ports, 
on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  British  ships  in 
those  ports.  Will  you  tell  me  exactly  what  you 
mean  with  regard  to  that  ? — I  mean  that  they 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  load-line  restric- 
tions, inspection  and  survey  as  to  life-saving 
appliances,  as  to  the  accommodation  for  the  crew, 
as  to  food  and  other  matters  that  do  not  strike  me 
at  once;  however,  these  are  the  principal  matters. 

2923.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  manning, 
the  authorities  in  the  British  ports  have  power, 
have  they  not,  to  see  that  any  ship  sailing, 
whether  foreign  or  British,  is  properly  and 
efficiently  manned  ? — They  have  a  certain  pow^r 
to  see  that  the  vessel  is  seaworthy,  and  that 
includes,  I  believe,  power  to  see  that  she  is 
sufficiently  manned. 

2924.  Would  not  that  power  to  see  that  the 
ship  is  seaworthy  cover  the  other  points  which 
you  have  mentioned,  as  to  life-saving  appliances 
and  so  forth.  As  a  matter  of  fact  have  not  the 
authorities,  if  they  like  to  exercise  these  powers, 

fot  them  over  foreign  ships  in  British  ports  ? — 
believe  they  have  certain  powers,  but  they  are 
very  rarely  indeed  exercised  over  foreign  vessels ; 
now  and  again  then  is  a  vessel  stopped,  but  it  is 
a  very  rare  thing  indeed. 

2925.  That  surely  then  would  be  the  fault  of 
the  authorities,  would  it  not? — No,  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  authorities.  For 
instance,  the  load  line  is  marked  on  each  side  of 
a  British  vessel.  If  purposely  or  inadvertently, 
as  sometimes  takes  place  when  they  are  loading 
at  niffht,  that  load  hne  is  submerged  at  all,  I  do 
not  tnink  it  necessarily  follows  that  that  steamer 
or  vessel  would  be  unseaworthy ;  but  as  she  is 
loaded  below  the  line  she  has  transgressed  the 
law,  and  the  surveyor  stops  her  and  has  her  put 
right.  The  foreign  vessel  has  no  load  line  mark 
at  aU,  and  she  can  be  loaded  much  deeper  than  a 
British  vessel,  simply  because  the  surveyor  has 
nothing  to  guide  him  except  his  eye,  and  in  a 
lar^e  vessel  the  submergence  of  one,  two,  or  three 
incnes  more  than  in  another  vessel  would  be 
scarcely  perceptible ;  therefore  they  can  load 
deeper.  1  have  an  instance  that  was  named  to 
me  two  or  three  days  ago. 

2926.  Before 
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2926.  Before  leaving  the  question  of  the  load- 
line,  might  I  ask  you  whether,  with  reference  to 
German  ships,  it  is  not  true  that  there  is  an 
indication  painted  outside  something  in  the 
nature  of  our  load-line,  both  at  the  stem  and 
at  the  bow  ? — I  do  not  know  of  it.  I  was  going 
to  give  an  instance  of  a  German  vessel. 

CJuUrman. 

2927.  If  German  ships  do  it,  is  it  done  on  the 
condition  of  their  receiving  a  subsidy;  that  is 
the  point  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  it  at  all.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anything  marked  on  German 
vessels  at  all;  they  are  just  ets  free  as  the 
French. 

2928.  And  that  is  not  a  condition  of  a  subsidy 
being  granted  by  the  German  Government  ? — 
No. 

Mr.  Williarri  RedTnond. 

2929.  When  I  asked  whether  the  authorities 
in  the  port  were  not  to  some  extent  to  blame  for 
not  enmrcing  powers  over  foreign  ships,  I  was 
not  referring  solely  to  the  difficulty  that  they 
have  in  seemg  that  the  foreign  ships  are  not 
overloaded,  but  I  referred  to  the  other  respects 
you  have  spoken  of ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  there 
any  other  aefinite  j)oint  which  you  can  put  as 
detrimental  to  British  trade  in  the  regulations 
with  reference  to  foreign  ships  in  British  ports  ? 
— British  vessels  have  to  comply  with  an  im- 
mense number  of  regulations  that  foreigners 
have  not. 

ChuiTtnan. 

2930.  But  is  this  an  effect  produced  on  British 
tr^de  by  a  granting  of  subsidies  from  a  foreign 
government  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  William  Redmond, 

2931.  You  made  a  statement  that  British  ship- 
owners were  not  afraid  of  any  fair  competition, 
but  that  what  you  could  not  make  headway 
against  was  with  the  foreign  ships  that  were 
receiving  large  sums  of  money  for  doing 
nothing.  Were  not  those  your  very  words  ? — 1 
think  so. 

2932.  Can  you  name  any  member  or  any  par- 
ticular employer  of  foreign  sailing  ships  that 
are  receiving  large  sums  of  money  for  doing 
nothing  ? — i  named  a  number,  especially  in  the 
Northern  Pacific  trade. 

2933.  Do  you  suff^est  that  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  be  able  lairly  to  compete  with  the 
foreign  shipping  trade,  that  the  British  ship- 
owners should  receive  similar  bounties  for  their 
ships  for  doing,  in  your  own  words,  nothing  ? — 
I  admit  that  that  is  a  very  difficult  question 
indeed  to  answer,  and  would  require  a  very  wide 
and  varied  consideration  before  1  could  answer  it 
definitely.  I  am  not  in  favour,  generally,  of 
trade  being  encouraged  by  duties  or  bounties  or 
by  artificial  means ;  but  if  we  have  to  meet  it, 
then  it  becomes  a  question. 

2934.  Putting  it  shortly,  would  this  be  your 
opinion :  that  while  British  shipping  is  undoubt- 
edly handicapped  in  many  respects,  you  consider 
that  a  great  aeal  could  be  done  to  place  British 
shipping  on  equal  terms  of  competition  with  the 
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foreigner  in  other  ways  than  by  subsidising  or 
giving  bounties  ? — Yes.  We  have  had  a  number 
of  expenses  imposed  upon  us  of  late  years.  We 
have  to  send  home  men  who  have  been  paid  ofiF 
before  the  consul ;  in  various  ways  their  agree- 
ments have  terminated  legally,  but  they  have 
been  sent  home  by  the  various  consuls,  and  the 
shipowner  has  been  charged  with  the  expense. 

2935.  If  you  were  asked  by  me  as  a  British 
shipowner  to  state  what  chan^  in  your  opinion 
you  would  like  to  see  earned  out  to  enable 
British  shipowners  to  compete  with  foreigners, 
what  changes  would  you  first  mention ;  would 
you  first  01  all  suggest  a  subsidy,  or  are  there 
other  matters  that  you  would  first  suggest  ?  —I 
am  not  prepared  to  make  suggestions  in  that 
way.  I  nave  already  suggested  on  the  general 
matter  that  foreign  vessek  ought  to  be  put  on 
the  same  footing  as  our  own ;  and  then,  to  go 
further  into  the  matter,  I  think  an  inquiry 
should  be  made  into  how  far  the  regulations 
affected  the  two  to  the  detriment  of  the  British 
vessel. 

2936.  Would  you  like  to  see  that  done  first, 
and  watch  its  efltect  before  the  question  of  subsidy 
is  entered  upon  ? — No,  I  have  said  that  I  think 
there  are  many  trades  which  I  think  it  might  be 
advisable  to  subsidise.  For  instance,  and  I  think 
it  has  been  mentioned  here,  the  East  African 
trade.  There  is  also  a  Japan  trade  by  steamers 
which  I  do  not  know  very  much  about  persoii- 
ably,  but  there  is  a  Company,  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Eaisha,  which  gets  a  bounty  of  270,00OZ. 

2937.  Supposing  the  question  of  giving  boun- 
ties, for  instance,  to  sailing  ships  were  seriously 
considered,  would  it  not  be  enormously  difficult 
to  discriminate  between  those  vessels  to  which 

ou  ought  to  give  bounties  ? — I  have  said  it  would 
e  difficult  and  it  would  have  to  be  very  carcfiilly 
enquired  into. 

2938.  You  said  that  shipmasters  undoubtedly 
did  prefer  foreign  sailors,  did  you  not  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  gave  such  a  wide  answer  as  that.  I  think 
sometimes  they  do. 

2939-40.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  why  ship- 
masters prefer  foreign  sailors  sometimes  ? — My 
answer  w«us  not  meant  to  be  a  general  one.  I 
am  sorry  if  I  were  misunderstood,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  some  captains  prefer  to 
engage  foreigners.  I  am  not  a  shipmaster,  I 
have  never  oeen  to  sea  on  a  ship ;  but  the 
masters  themselves  give  the  reason  that  the 
foreigner  is  more  sober  and  more  to  be  depended 
upon. 

2941.  You  are  aware,  are  vou  not,  that  foreign 
subsidised  ships  invariably  iiave  had  as  a  condi- 
tion iraj)Osed  upon  them,  before  they  received 
the  subsidy,  that  the  crews  of  the  vessels  so 
subsidised  should  be  composed  of  men  belonging 
to  the  same  nation  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

2942  Do  you  think  it  reasonable,  if  the  ques- 
tion of  subsidy  is  ever  considered  by  this  Govern- 
ment in  the  way  it  is  considered  and  put  into 
force  by  foreign  governments,  that  such  a  con- 
dition should  be  imposed  upon  ships  so  subsi- 
dised here  ? — I  would  rather  defer  answerinff 
that  until  the  question  arises,  but  I  do  not  thinK 

it 
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it    is    a    matter  I  should  be  asked  about  at 
present. 

2943.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question  broadly. 
If  British  shipowners  receive  subsidies  from  the 
Government  out  of  public  funds,  would  it  be  a 
reasonable  thing  to  expect  that  those  public- 
funds  should  be  expended  as  much  as  possible 
on  British  subjects? — British  steamers  do  re- 
ceive subsidies,  out  I  do  not  know  what  regula- 
tions are  imposed  upon  them  in  return,  as  mr  as 
crews  are  concemea. 

Colonel  Ropner. 

2944.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
there  are  no  subsidies  or  bounties  of  any  descrip- 
tion given  to  sailing  vessels  in  this  country  ? — I 
do  not  know  of  a  single  one  of  any  sort  or 
description. 

2945.  Can  you  tell  us  when  the  bounties  com- 
menced to  be  paid  to  sailing  vessels  in  France  ? 
— No,  I  have  not  the  date. 

2946.  Did  you  say  that  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  bounties  was  that  sailing  vessels 
had  been  called  into  existence,  or  at  any  rate 
had  been  more  largely  built  than  formerly  ? — ^Yes. 

2947.  And  the  natural  consequence  is,  is  it 
not,  also  that  bounties  given  to  Trench  vessels 
are  driving  English  saihng  vessels  off  the  sea  ? 
— Of  course,  to  an  extent,  and  a  growing  extent, 
that  is  so. 

2948.  To  so  large  an  extent  that,  as  you 
showed,  two  years  ago  there  was  not  a  single 
sailing  vessel  built  in  this  country  ? — That  is  so. 

2949.  In  your  opinion,  if  these  bounties  are 
continued  to  be  given  to  forei^ers,do  you  think 
the  day  will  come  when  no  sailing  vessels  will  be 
built  in  this  country,  and  sailing  vessels  will 
altogether  cease  to  be  employed  ? — It  has  very 
largely,  of  course,  that  tendency;  that  is  the 
natural  tendency. 

2950.  In  point  of  fact  they  will  be  driven  off 
the  seas  ? — Yes. 

2951.  Are  these  bounties  given  for  mileage 
sailed  ? — ^Yes. 

2952.  And  it  does  not  matter  does  it,  whether 
a  ship  sails  in  ballast  or  has  cargo  on  board ;  if 
she  is  a  French  vessel  she  receives  her  bounty 
for  sailing  so  many  miles  ? — Yes,  with  or  without 
cargo  she  gets  the  bountv. 

2953.  Hence  a  French  vessel  sailing  out  in 
ballast  and  bringing  home  a  cargo,  can  on  an 
11  months  voyage  make  a  large  profit  to  her 
owners,  though  in  point  of  fact  she  would  have 
made  a  loss  except  for  the  bounty  ? — That  is  so. 

2954.  You  have  said  something  about  the 
measurements  of  sailing  vessels  and  steamers; 
is  there  any  difference  m  the  measurements  of 
vessels  in  France  and  in  England ;  have  they  a 
different  method  of  measunng  their  vessels  ? — 
I  cannot  answer  that  definitely,  but  I  understand, 
or  use  to  understand,  that  the  same  rules  for 
measuring  vessels  were  appKcable  to  both  France 
and  Great  Britain. 

2955.  Is  that  your  opinion  ? — ^Yes. 

2956.  That  bemg  so,  how  do  you  account  for 
vessels  sold  from  the  British  flag  to  French 
owners  becoming  much  bigger  as  far  as  gross 
toni.age  is  concerned  ? — I  cannot  account  fcr  it, 
because  I  am  not  absolutely  acquainted  with  the 
various  modes  of  measurement. 


Colonel  Ropner — continued. 

2957.  In  your  opinion  is  there  any  underhand 
dealing  in  the  measurement? — I  would  not 
suggest  that  at  all. 

2958.  Do  you  think  it  is  fairly  done  ? — I  have 
no  opinion  about  it  in  any  way. 

2959.  Can  you  tell  us  why  the  net  register  ot 
vessels  is  so  much  less  in  France  than  m  Eng- 
land ? — No,  I  cannot  at  all.  I  can  only  suppose 
they  allow  deductions  off  the  gross  which  our 
authorities  do  not  allow;  deductions  for  sail 
space  and  stores,  and  so  on.  I  can  only  suppose 
that  that  is  so,  because  that  is  the  way  our  gross 
tonnage  is  reduced. 

2960.  Is  there  any  so-called  conference  in 
regard  to  sailing  vessels? — I  think  there  is. 
There  is  one  in  tne  Australian  trade. 

2961.  As  a  British  sailing  shipowner,  do  you 
fear  any  fair  competition  ? — N^ot  tne  slightest. 

2962.  Do  you  think  you  can  hold  your  own  ? — 
I  am  sure  we  can. 

2963.  And  in  point  of  fact  you  do  not  approve 
of  either  subsidies  or  bounties,  speaking  generally, 
do  you  ? — Per  se,  I  do  not. 

2964.  Biit  under  special  circumstances  you 
would  ? — Under  special  circumstances  it  may  be 
desirable. 

2965.  You  mentioned  that  in  your  opinion  you 
would  recommend  a  subsidy  to  a  steamship  line 
to  East  Africa  ? — From  what  I  have  been  able  to 
read,  I  think  it  desirable.  I  have  no  personal 
experience  of  it. 

2966.  And  also  to  Japan  ? — I  think  so. 

2967.  Why  ? — Because  our  steamere  are  being 
practically  run  off  the  line,  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  as  to  what  the  result  will  be. 

2968.  Then  I  come  to  disabilities  under  which 
English  steamship  owners  suffer  as  compared  with 
foreigners ;  but  I  wiU  not  enter  into  it  to  any  ereat 
extent.  You  say  foreigners  have  not  to  suomit 
to  English  load-line  enactments,  and  you  also 
say  there  is  no  interference  with  their  manning. 
You  also  say,  I  understand,  that  when  they  come 
to  this  country,  they  are  not  subject  to  many 
other  rules  and  regulations  to  which  British 
vessels  are  subjected  ? — Quite  so.  What  we  may 
call  charges  on  the  vessels,  port  dues,  and  so 
on,  they  are,  of  course,  subjected  to. 

2969.  Do  I  understand  you  would  do  away 
with  aU  these  enactments  to  which  British  ship- 
owners are  subjected  ? — No. 

2970.  Or  would  you  rather  say  you  approve 
of  them,  but  that  they  should  be  extended  to 
foreign  ships  ? — I  do  not  approve  of  the  whole 
of  them,  but  in  so  far  as  tney  are  now  law,  I 
think  they  should  be  extended  to  foreign  vessels. 
There  is  one  special  matter,  if  I  may  mention 
it,  in  connection  with  what  you  are  saying :  that 
is,  if  a  vessel  goes  to  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  Havre, 
or  any  foreign  port,  the  voyage  is  over  as  far  as 
the  shipowner  is  concerned,  and  the 
men  are  paid  off.  We  have  to  bring 
those  men  over  to  this  country,  every 
one  of  them,  and  what  is  the  conse- 
quence. If  you  have  that  vessel  to  load  out 
again  from  Antwerp,  Hamburg  or  Havre,  it  is 
impossible  to  get  any  but  a  wholly  foreign 
crew  there.  Those  men  come  into  our  servico 
by  those  means,  and  most  of  them  remain  iri 
it,  increasing  the  number  of  foreigners  by  that 
very  regulation  which  was  intended  to  benefit  the 
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sailor  and  prevent  him  remaining  in  a  foreign 
port  a  prey  to  the  foreign  rascals  who  steal  ms 
money. 

GhairTtmn, 

2971.  Do  you  refer  to  the  Manning  Act? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  Manning  Act ;  it  is 
an  Act  independent  of  the  Manning  Act ;  it  is 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act.  The  men  are  paid 
off,  we  have  to  send  them  home,  and  then  when 
a  ship  has  to  leave  again  she  can  get  no  British 
sailors  there ;  but  has  to  get  an  entire  crew  of 
foreigners ;  those  men  come  into  our  service  and 
stay  there. 

2972.  With  regard  to  Light  Dues,  you  say  that 
other  countries  oo  not  charge  dues  for  lighting 
at  all  ? — I  did  say  so. 

2973.  French  shipping  in  spite  of  bounties 
and  subsidies,  is  apparently  standing  still,  is  it 
not  ? — The  tables  show  it  aoes  not  increase,  but 
I  have  shown  you  that  where  it  competes  with 
us  it  is  increasing. 

2974.  Supposing  no  bounties  or  subsidies  had 
been  given  would  not  the  effect  have  been  that 
there  would  have  been  a  large  decrease  in  the 
French  shipping  instead  of  its  merely  standing 
still  ? — I  think  it  is  very  likely  that  that  increase 
from  nothing  in  1892  to  38  in  1900,  would  not 
have  taken  place  at  alL 

2975.  So  that  their  shipping,  apart  from 
other  interests,  has  decidedly  benefited  by  the 
subsidies  and  the  bounties,  has  it  not  ? — I  should 
think  so. 

Colonel  Denny. 

2976.  Referring  to  Commercial  (No.  4)  1901, 
it  is  stated  that  French  sailing  vessels  have 
actually  fallen  off  in  numbers  in  1898  and  1899  ; 
but  have  increased  in  tonnage,  which  confirms 
what  you  have  said,  that  the  smaller  vessels  are 
being  disposed  of  and  larger  vessels  beingf  substi- 
tutea;  the  number  really  means  nothing,  but 
the  carrying  capacity  is  the  point,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

2977.  With  regard  to  the  tonnage  of  French 
vessels  being  much  greater,  and  thereby  bringinjg 
them  a  larger  return  per  mile  run,  tonnage  is 
really  a  measurement  of  the  volume  of  the  ship, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2978.  It  is  the  amount  of  space  contained 
inside  the  skin  of  the  ship ;  therefore  it  can  be 
no  larger  in  France  than  it  is  in  Britain,  can  it  ? 
— I  reply  to  that  with  hesitation,  because  you 
are  more  practically  acquainted  with  the  matter 
than  I  am ;  but  does  not  the  gross  tonnage  mean 
aU  covered  erections  both  below  ana  above 
deck? 

2979.  Yes.  that  is  so? — Then  if  there  is  a 
large  covered  erection  on  deck  that  goes  into  the 
gross  tonnage. 

2980.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  sailing  ships 
you  do  not  very  often  have  such  large  things,  do 
you.  It  is  the  volume  contained  in  the  skin  of 
the  ship  and  the  erection  on  the  top,  is  it  not  ? 
—Yes. 

2981.  So  that  there  should  be  no  difference 
between  France  and  Britain,  and  if  the  difference 
is  made  it  is  probably  done  in  some  imderhand 
way  On  the  other  hand  the  only  deduction  you 
are  allowed  on  sailing  ships  is  the  crew  space,  is 
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it  not  ? — We  are  allowed  a  certain  proportion  of 
space  for  sails. 

.2982.  So    that    there    again,  if    the  French 

deduct  anything  more,  they  deduct  cargo  space, 

.and  cannot  deduct  any  thing  else,  can  they  ?— 

That  is  the  inference,  but  I  nave  not  said  so ;  I 

simply  point  out  the  difference. 

2983.  Do  forei^  sailing  vessels,  as  well  as 
enjoying  the  subsidies,  pay  lower  wages  than  the 
British  ? — I  believe  they  ao. 

2984.  So  that  one  reason  why  foreigners  go  on 
British  ships  is  because  they  receive  better  wages, 
is  it  not  ? — The  general  impression  is  that  it 
is  so. 

2985.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  English  sailors  as 
a  class,  we  all  regret  to  say,  are  accused  rightly 
or  wrongly  of  bemg  an  extremely  drunken  wass  ? 
— They  are  so  accused. 

2986.  Does  it  come  within  your  cognisance 
that  British  sailors  have  been  incapacitated  for 
duty  and  that  the  officers  and  engineers  have 
had  to  work  the  ship  sometimes  ? — ^1  cannot  say 
that. 

2987.  But  as  a  rule  it  is  unfortunately  made 
public,  is  it  not,  by  shipowners  that  the  reason 
why  they  prefer  foreign  sailors  is  that  they  are 
steadier  ? — That  is  one  reason. 

2988.  It  would  not  be  correct  to  say,  would  it, 
that  the  British  Mercantile  Marine  are  looking 
for  subsidies,  but  what  they  wish  to  guara 
against  is  the  effect  of  foreign  subsidies  ? — That 
is  so. 

2989.  Supposing  it  was  made  a  condition  of 
subsidy,  supposing  you  were  to  say  that  all 
British  vessels  were  to  receive  subsidies,  but  none 
but  British  sailors  should  be  sailed,  would  the 
supply  be  equal  to  the  demand  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  would. 

2990.  Can  you  rive  any  idea  how  many  lascais 
are  employed  on  the  P.  and  O.  Service  which  is 
a  subsidised  line  ? — I  could  not  sav. 

ft/ 

2991.  It  would  be  a  considerable  number  of 
thousands,  would  it  not  ?— I  could  not  say.  I 
hope  my  remark  about  the  British  sailor  has  not 
led  to  any  misunderstanding,  because,  my  obser- 
vation of  vessels  going  to  sea  from  these  ports 
with  mixed  crews  is  that  there  has  been  an 
improvement  since  I  began  to  observe  them; 
they  are  not  so  bad  as  they  used  to  be,  and  there 
is  an  increase  of  sobriety. 

2992.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  therefore, 
you  do  not  think,  do  you,  that  if  such  a  regula* 
tion  were  imposed  as  is  undoubtedly,  imposed  on 
foreign  vessels,  there  would  be  a  supply  of  British 
sailors  to  go  roimd  the  ships  wanting  them  ? — I 
do  not  think  there  would  be.  I  do  not  think  we 
could  man  our  vessels  with  entirely  British 
crews. 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 

2993.  With  regard  to  your  reply  to  Colonel 
Denny  as  to  the  measurement  of  French  ship  in 
comparison  with  British  ships,  you  have  given 
the  Committee  the  tonnage  and  it  imdoubtedly 
shows  that  whatever  way  they  arrive  at  the 
measurement  the  French  system  gives  a  larger 
gross  tonnage  and  a  smaller  registered  tonnage 
than  the  British  ? — ^Yes. 

2994.  And  that  acts,  does  it  not,  in  favour  of 
the  French  shipowner  in  two  ways ;  first  he  gets 
his  boimty  paid  on  the  larger  tonnage,  and  wnen 

he 
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he  comes  to  an  English  port  he  pajrs  his  dues  on 
n  smaller  tonnage  than  a  British  ship  would  pay? 
-Yes. 

2995.  That  is  a  considerable  item,  is  it  not  ?— 
Yes. 

2996.  You  have  given  evidence  to  show  that 
these  bounties  are  acting  very  prejudicially  to 
British  shipowners,,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Liverpool  Shipowners'  Association,  could  you  say 
whether  any  representations  from  that  associa- 
tion have  been  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
giving  particulars  of  this  unfair  competition  with 
which  the  British  shipo\*Tier  has  to  contend  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  has  been  done. 

2997.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  that  they 
have  to  contend  with,  the  unfair  competition  of 
Gorman  ships  in  a  similar  way  ? — Yes. 

2998.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  advisable 
for  the  association  to  take  the  matter  up,  and  in 
the  interests  of  the  shipowners  prepare  a  report 
giving  details  as  far  as  they  can,  and  comparisons 
where  the  British  shipowner  is  hanmcapped 
owing  to  these  bounties  ? — Yes,  it  mi^ht  be  desi- 
rable to  do  so.     It  is  being  done  now  m  one  way. 

2999.  You  have  mentioned  several  cases.  Can 
you  put  in  a  paper  giving  us  half  a  dozen  im- 
portant cases  of  each  kind,  showing  where  the 
shipowner  is  handicapped  owing  to  these  French 
bounties  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  that  could  be  done. 

3000.  The  British  shipping  is  divided  practi- 
cally into  two  ^branches ;  the  first  branch  is  the 
mail  service  and  subsidised  lines,  the  next 
branch  is  the  general  steamer  and  all  the  British 
sliips,  sailing  and  steamers ;  is  not  that  so  ?— 
Yes. 

3001.  The  first  branch  is  the  only  one  which 
is  likely  to  be  in  any  case  subsidised.  That  is 
the  branch  for  carrying  the  mails  or  performing 
special  services ;  is  not  that  so  ? — ^Yes,  I  should 
say  so. 

3002.  The  second  branch  consists  of,  say,  90 
or  95  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  British 
tonnage,  and  so  far  as  you  are  aware  the  ownere 
do  not  ask  or  expect  to  get  any  subsidy,  do 
they  ? — They  have  not  asked  for  it,  and  I  do  not 
know  they  expect  to  get  it. 

3003.  But  what  they  do  wish  is  to  be  put  on 
the  same  terms  as  the  foreign  ship  Avhich 
comes  to  British  ports  ? — That  is  so. 

3004*.  To  compete  ^vith  them  fairly  ? — That  is 
so. 

3005.  And  to  have  any  handicapping  restric- 
tions removed  ? — Quite  so. 

3006.  With  regard  to  over-loading,  while  the 
British  shipowners  are  quite  willing  to  have  laws 
to  prevent  over-loading,  what  they  want  is,  is  it 
not,  that  the  foreign  shipowner  should  be  placed 
in  the  same  position  os  themselves  ? — I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  load- 
line  at  all  but,  as  you  say,  they  wish  the 
foreigner  to  be  subject  to  the  same  restriction. 

3007.  TTiey  do  not  wish  to  have  their  ships 
undermanned  in  any  way,  do  they  ? — Certainly 
not. 

3008.  They  wish  foreign  ships  to  be  placed  in 
the  same  position  ? — Certainly. 

3009.  As  they  cannot,  or  are  not  likely  to,  get 
a  sulwidy,  do  not  you  think  they  might  get  free 
light  dues  which  would  place  them  m  some  wav 
on  an  equality  with  foreign  ships.     Do  you  think 
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that  ships  should  be  free  of  light  dues  aind  that  the 
light  dues  should  be  paid  by  the  Government  l- — 
Yes,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  on  that  point. 

3010.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  other 
suggestions  whereby  British  vessels  might  be- 
able  to  compete  with  these  foreign  subsidised 
ships  better  than  they  can  do  now  ? — I  think 
I  can  add  very  little  more,  if  any  more,  to  what 
I  have  already  stated.  The  question  of  the 
bounty  is  a  question  for  wide  consideration,  and 
I  can  say  nothing  more  about  that. 

3011.  With  regard  to  the  Japanese  Line,  that 
receives  a  bounty  of  10,000Z.  per  round  voya^ 
from  London  to  Japan  and  back.  As  a  ship* 
owner  you  would  know,  would  you  not,  that  that 
is  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  working  expenses 
of  the  ship,  including  the  Suez  Canal  dues: 
Can  you  tell  the  Committee  how  a  British  ship- 
owner is  to  compete  with  that  heavy  subsidy  ? — 
I  cannot ;  a  British  shipowner  cannot  compete 
with  it.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  a  Liverpool 
firm  who  had  steamers  in  that  very  trade,  and 
on  the  advent  of  this  line  subsidised  as  stated,, 
they  had  to  withdraw  their  steamers.  I  can  read 
the  letter  if  you  wish,  but  I  do  not  want  to  take 
up  time. 

3012.  Then  that  is  a  case,  is  it  not,  where  if 
direct  service  is  necessary,  either  for  a  mail  or 
a  cargo  service,  which  cannot  be  maintained 
against  a  subsidy  like  this,  it  is  a  case  in  which 
you  think  a  subsidy  should  be  given  ? — It  cannot 
be  maintained  against  a  subsidised  line,  but  I 
say  the  question  of  whether  a  subsidy  should  be 

Siven  is  one  for  consideration  that  an  individual 
ke  myself  cannot  give. 

3013.  At  present  cargo  ships  running  on  that 
line,  have  not  been  run  off,  nave  they,  because 
the  Japanese  agree  rates  with  them  ? — I  believe 
there  is  a  conference. 

3014.  But  presuming  the  Japanese  broke  that 
conference  and  did  not  agree  rates,  with  the  help 
of  that  subsidy  the  British  ship  could  be  run  on, 
could  it  not  ? — That  is  the  conclusion. 

3015.  And  the  facilities  for  the  shipping  of 
British   manufactures  direct  from  this  country 
would  not  be  given  to  British  ships,  but  they  would 
all  go  by  the  Japanese  ships,  would  they  not  ? — 
That  is  so. 

Mr.  William  Redmond. 

3016.  There  is  a  question  I  should  like  to  ask 
with  regard  to  ships  which  are  paid  off  in  foreign 
ports.  1  ou  stated  as  one  reason  for  the  increase 
of  foreign  men  in  merchant  ships  was  that 
British  ships  that  were  paid  off  in  foreign  ports 
were  obliged  to  employ  foreign  crews  when 
sailing  again,  because  the  shipowners  were 
obliged  to  send  the  crew  shipping  in  a  British 
port  home.  That  is  what  you  said,  did  you  not  ? 
— Yes,  I  did. 

3017.  And  you  rather  object,  I  take  it,  to  the 
law  which  renders  it  obligatory  on  the  ship- 
owner to  send  home  men  from  any  port,  say 
Havre  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

3018.  Do  you  think  that  because  the  men  are 
so  sent  home  foreign  crews  are  employed  in  their 

Elace  ? — Not  because  the  men  are  so  sent  home^ 
ut  because  the  men  having  been  sent  home 
there  are  no  British  sailors  m  these  port«  to  be 
engaged. 
Y  3019.  Do 
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Mr.  William  BedTOond — continued. 


1  3019.  Do  you  suggest,  instead  of  being  obliged 
by  law  to  send  these  men  home  when  they  are 
paid  off  from  these  ports,  if  the  men  remained  in 
these  ports  the  shipowner  would  continue  their 
pay  ? — ^No,  c^iAinly  not. 

3020.  Is  it  your  suggestion  that  a  British  crew 

Kid  off  at  a  foreign  port  should  not  be  sent  home 
a  8hi{)owner,  but  should  be  obliged  to  stop  in 
iCat  foreign  port  and  spend  their  money  tnere 
until  the  ship  was  ready  to  sail  again  ? — No. 
The  shipowner  does  not  want  them  to  stay  to 
rejoin  a  ship  that  may  be  there  six  weeks  or  two 
ninths ;  but  when  t£ey  are  dischatged  from  one 
ship,  after  a  certain  time  adiore,  there  is  another 
ddp  ready  to  sail  at  once,  and  if  the  men  are  not 
ordered  home  they  would  stay  in  these  places  and 
re-ship  in  a  ship  sailing  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
afterwards. 

3021.  So  you  tihink,  do  you,  the  law  which 
orders  you  to  take  these  men  home  is  a  mistake, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  sailor 
stopping  and  spending  bis  w^es  in  a  foreign 
port  J— No,  I  do  not  say  so. 

3022.  In  some  cases,  as  I  understand,  you 
would  lessen  the  British  restrictions  in  applying 
them  to  foremi  vessels;  in  other  cases  you  would 
compel  the  foreign  vessels  to  abide  by  British 
restrictions,  such  as  the  load-line  ? — Yes. 

3023.  Do  you  not  think  that  compelling 
foreign  ships  to  abide  by  British  load-line 
restrictions  with  which  they  do  not  agree,  woilld 
have  the  effect  of  foreign  snips  boycotting  Great 
Britain  and  British  trade? — No;  I  think  they 
would  still  compete  with  us. 

3024.  Have  you  any  very  definite  explanation 
as  to  why  German  subsidies  and  German  vessels 
seem  to  pus^  their  trade  so  much  more  success- 
fully than  French  subsidies  and  French  vessels. 
There  is  a  larger  amount  paid  by  France  in 
subsidies  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  trade 
than  there  is  on  the  part  of  Germany  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  in  its  trade ;  can  you  explain 
that  ? — I  cannot  explain  that. 

3025.  But  I  understand  that  your  general 
view  is  that  in  certain  special  cases  subsidies 
might  be  granted  where  it  is  desirable  to  foster 
trade  in  new  and  promisii^  markets  ? — ^Yea 

8026.  And  you  have  instanced  East  Africa 
and  Jwan  ? — ^Yes ;  and  there  may  be  others. 

8027.  Do  sailiDg  vessels  go  to  tnose  places  ? — 
Sailing  vessels  go  to  Japan  with  coal. 

3028.  Do  they  go  to  East  Africa  ?— Not  so  far 
BS  I  know ;  I  do  not  know  of  any.  But  to  Janau 
they  go  with  coal  from  here,  and  also  from  Isew 
York  and  Philadelphia  with  oil. 

3029.  What  is  probably  in  the  mind  of  the 
Committee  is,  that  it  doubts  the  commensurate 
advantage  to  the  nation  of  granting  any  general 
system  of  subsidies.  Is  that  also  your  opinion  ? 
— My  opinion  is  this.  If  first  one  trade  and  then 
another  by  reason  of  foreign  bounties  is  destroyed, 
what  will  be  the  end  of  it  ?  It  is  an  attacK  on 
us  in  detail. 

3030.  You  said  a  Sailing  Conference  existed,  I 
believe  ? — Yes. 

3031.  Have  you  ever  known  it  to  artificially 
raise  the  freights  ? — T  do  not  think  so,  very 


Chai/rman — continued. 

much ;  it  simply  keeps  the  rates  at  a  moderate 
level 

3032.  Not  at  an  abnormally  high  level  ? — I  do 
not  think  so. 


After  a  short  adjournment, 

Ghxiirman, 

3033.  Can  you  tell  us  .  anything  about  the 
transfers  in  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  from  the 
British  to  foreign  flags  ? — I  think  I  can.  In 
1891  there  were  transferred  122  steamers  repre- 
senting 123,394  tons ;  154  sailing  vessels  repre- 
senting 34,658  tons ;  or  a  total  of  376  vessels 
with  a  tonnage  of  158,032  tons. 

3034.  What  figures  are  these?  —  These  aie 
figures  of  aU  the  steamers  and  sailing  vessels 
transferred,  taken  from  Lloyd's  Returns. 

3035.  Now  will  vou  give  me  the  figures  for 
1895?— 198  British  steamers  of  293,640  tons, 
145  sailing  vessels  of  65,497  tons,  or  a  total  of 
343  vessel  and  357,137  tons. 

3036.  Then  will  you  give  the  Committee  the 
year  1899  ?— In  the  year  1899  there  were  33« 
steamers  of  505,711  tons,  266  sailing  vessels  of 
103,878  tons,  making  a  total  of  604  vessels  with 
a  tonnage  of  609,589. 

3037.  So  that  the  total  tonnage  of  steamei-s 
and  sailing  vessels  during  the  last  10  years  which 
has  been  transferred  from  British  to  foreign  flags 
has  gigantically  increased  ? — Yes. 

3038.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make 
upon  that  ? — It  has  been  observed  that  they  do 
not  compete  with  us,  that  they  are  practically 
obsolete  as  to  steamers  particularly;  but  a 
Liverpool  owner  in  his  evidence  on  the 
Manning  Commission  said  that  lie  -  was 
unable  to  make  a  steamer  pay.  He  sol^l 
it  to  Grermans  at  a  very  heavy  depreciation  on 
her  cost.  According  to  her  British  freeboard 
her  carrying  capacity  was  1,825  tons,  but  she 
shortly  afterwards  came  to  Liverpool  with  a 
cargo  of  ore,  actually  competing  with  him  in 
bis  own  trade,  and  delivered  1,976  tons,  which, 
including  bunker  coal,  gave  a  carrying  capacity 
of  about  2,100  tons.  Therefore,  under  the 
German  flag,  she  carried  275  tons  more  than 
she  was  allowed  to  when  British  owned,  being  fin 
increase  of  about  15  per  cent.  In  addition,  she 
carried  a  smaller  crew  at  less  wages. 

3039.  Do  you  suppose  that  that  kind  ox 
transfer  has  causea  manufacturers  in  the 
Colonies  or  in  foreign  countries  to  place  orders 
with  European  firms  rather  than  with  British 
firms  ? — I  nave  no  knowledge  of  that 

3040.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to 
lay  before  the  Committee  ? — I  should  like  to  refer 
to  the  general  question  that  we  want  a  little  more 
freedom  of  action,  and  not  to  be  so  harassed  in 
our  operations. 

Sir  Edward  Sassoon. 

3041.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  stale 
whether,  in  your  opinion,  these  considerable 
transfers  to  which  you  have  just  alluded,  have 
been  occasioned  more  by  the  grant  of  the  subsi- 
dies or  more  by  the  greater  relaxation  of  the 
rules  as  regards  loading  and  as  regards  the  num- 
ber of  crew  to  be  carried,  and  so  on  ? — My  opinion 
is  that  the  subsidies  have  not  had  very  much  to 

do 
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do  ivj,th  it,  because  in  the  case  I  have  m^ionpd 
the  subsidy  certainly  iiad  notthipg  to  do  with  it ; 
aad  1  do  not  thiixk  as  a  rule  the  subsidy  has. 

3042*  So  you  consider,  do  you,  tnat  these 
tnu3s£ers  mignt  have  taken  place  if  no  subsidies 
liad  been  given  ?— I  io  not  know  what  steamers 
tbi^  wcore,  but  the  saiKng  vessels  had  certainly 
uoUiii^g  to  do  witli  the  subsidies  then. 

3D43.  These  tt^^ers,  I  understand,  apply  to 
both  sailing  vessels  and  steamers,  do  trne^  ? — 
Yes. 

3044  Bkve  you  no  knowledge  as  to  the  efffect 
of  suhndies  on  the  sailing  vessels  ?— 4)f  course 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  may  Have 
been  some  effect  on  the  larger  vessels  whicm  have 
been  sold,  owing  to  the  French  subsidies  on  sail- 
ing vessels. 

Mr,  N^issey. 

3045.  You  rather  considered,  I  gather,  that  the 
restrictions  which  our  ships  have  to  work  under 
are  harmful  to  trade,  but  in  other  countries  it 
assists  the  shipping,  is  that  so? — ^We  do  not 
complain  so  mucn  m  the  restrictions  upon  our- 
selves, because  some  of  them  mav  be  desirable ; 
but  it  does  seem  very  hard  indeed  that  ship- 
owners diould  be,  of  all  trades  in  the  world, 
•eoBfiidered  unfit  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
without  being  inspected  from  keel  to  truck ;  and, 
■secondly,  the  absence  of  restrictions  on  foreign 
vessels  coming  into  our  own  ports  acts,  in  £Eict, 
iW4t  b<»unty  to  them. 


Mr.  Nwsey — continued. 

8046.  Do  you  think  foreign  vessel^  spe^ng 
generally,  are  run  imder  as  fevourable  condittons 
with  regard  to  the  safety  of  their  crews  and'  the 
safety  of  all  concerned,  and  their  well  being,  tSiat 
Qur  ships  are  ?— I  think  so.  I  do  not  know  thp* 
the  insurance  on  foreign  vessels  is  any  heavier. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  losses  are  any  greater 

tlMa^n  with  us.  ,  v  .    ^    j 

3047.  Thea doyou  think  that  as  their  trade 
develops  they  wm  not  pit  on  more  restrictions  ? 
— ^I  caimot  answer  for  wie  future.  ^*f^t 

3048.  Is  the  trend  fhat  way  ?— I  do  not  ffimUt 
so,  so  &r  as  I  know.  -     . 

3049.  Do  you  think  tliat  their  trade  is  con- 
ducted  under  fairly  eauitable  QpoditioM  bom  ^. 
regards  employers  and  employed  ?— «I  think  SO/- 

3050.  While  our  trade  is  conducted  under 
conditions  moie  favouorable  to  the  emrnloyied  than 
the  employer  ? — I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that. 

3051.  And  that  is  largely  the  cause,  is  it,  of 
the  difficulties  we  have  nad  in  meeting  fore^ 
competition  ^— It  has  had  a  grealt  deal  to  do  wmx 
it. 

Odonel  Sxyprier. 

3052.  As  regards  sailing  vessels,  do  tou  say 
they  were  sold  not  because  they  were  obsolete, 
but  because  the  foreigners  who  bouglit  them 
could  make  them  pay  oetter  owing  to  the  absence 
of  the  load-line  and  other  desirabilities  ? — ^There 
is  no  doubt  about  it. 


Mr.  Charles  Henbt  Wilsok  (a  Member  of  the  House) ;  Examined. 


Chairman. 

3053.  Are  you  a  director  of  Thomas  Wilson 
and  Sons,  Limited,  and  is  your  principal  place  of 
business  in  Hull  ? — Yes. 

3054.  You  have  a  large  fleet  have  you  not  ? — 
Yea.  We  have  89  ocean-going  steamers  at  work 
at  the  present  time. 

3055.  En£|^ed  in  trade  in  noianjr  parts  of  the 
world,  or  cniefly  to  Norwav,  is  it? — Norway, 
Sweden,  the  Baltic  generally  and  continental 
ports ;  the  Mediterranean,  Bombay,  and  America ; 
New  York  and  Boston. 

3056.  The  business  was  established,  was  it  not, 
by  your  father  ? — Yes. 

3057.  The  Committee  have  had  already 
handed  in  by  Sir  Alfred  Bateman,  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  the  correspondence  of  your  firm  with 
the  Foreign  Office  m  respect  of  your  steamers 
running  to  Norway,  and  the  difficulty  of  com- 
petition with  the  Norwegian  subsidised  steamers? 
— ^That  was  in  the  year  1896. 

3058.  Has  anything  happened  since  1896  in 
regard  to  those  steamers  or  the  Norw^ian  com- 
petition ? — The  competition  is  continued,  and 
the  Norwegian  Government  are  very  often  pro- 
posing to  subsidise  further  lines  of  steamers  on 
the  West  CJoast  of  Norway  to  England. 

3059.  Has  the  competition  grown  more  keen 
since  you  wrote  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  1896  ? — 
I  think  not.  I  think  it  remains  very  much  the 
same.  I  have  here  an  advertisement  with  regard 
to  further  tenders  for  running  a  line  to  London 
issued    by  the  Norwegian   Government.    That 

0.23. 


Chairman — continued. 

would  be  a  further  competition  Of  course  they 
will  not  accept  the  tendlers  of  English  steam^B. 
That,  however,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  covae 
to  nothing.  They  want  steamers  from  12  to  14 
knots  with  refrigerator  holds  for  carrying  perish^ 
able  goods,  and  I  should  imagine  that  would  be 
too  expensive  for  anyone  to  undertake  when 
there  is  no  trade  to  warrant  it. 

3060.  Have  you  seen  Commercial  No.  4,  1901. 
It  is  a  report  from  His  Majesty's  represedtatives 
abroad  respecting  bounties  on  shipbuilding,  &c.  ? 
— I  have  not  reaS  it. 

3061.  Norwayisamong  the  countries  asto which 
figures  are  given  ? — Of  course  the  only  country 
as  to  which  we  have  any  experience  in  regard  to 
competition  by  subsidised  steamers  is  Norway. 

3062.  Can  you  ^ve  the  Committee  any  figuref^ 
about  the  competition  ? — The  subsidy  riven  by 
the  Norwegian  Government  is  a  total  oi  250,000 
kroners,  representing  in  English  money  13,889!.^ 
or  thereabouts  for  running  tnree  steamers  weekly 
between  the  West  Coast  of  Norway  and  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

3063.  Is  that  entirely  for  mail  service  or  for 
trading  generally  ? — For  mail  service,  but  then 
the  Norwegian  Government  make  it  a  condition 
that  they  nave  a  control  over  the  rates  of  freight 
and  passage  money,  so  as  to  compete  directly 
with  the  Hull  line,  because,  until  the  subsidis^ 
steamers  commenced  to  run,  practically  there 
was  no  cargo  trade  from  Newcastle  to  the  West 
Coast  of  ISorway ;   it  was  either  making  a  new 
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Chairman — continilecL 

trade  or  diverting  it  from  Hxill.  The  eommence- 
ment  of  it  was  that  we  were  obliged  to  go  into  a 
competition  with  the  Norwegian  company  that 
had  taken  the  contract.  The  result  was,  as  in 
aU  competitions,  that  we  came  to  terms  with 
them,  and  have  run  on  those  terms  continuously 
since  then. 

3064.  Do  you  mean  you  have  agreed  on  joint 
rates  of  freight  ? — Yes.  You  see,  the  Norwegian 
Government,  under  their  subsidy  payment, 
regulate  the  amount  of  freight  to  be  charged  by 
the  Norwegian  company;  consequently,  we 
had  to  charge  the  same  rates  which  the  Norwe- 
gian company  had  taken  care  to  make  very  low 
and  very  unprofitable. 

3065.  At  present  does  it  not  pay  you  to  carry 
<3argo? — At  those  rates,  no;  but  still  we  are 
obliged,  naturally,  to  accept  them. 

3066.  Is  it  actually  a  loss  to  your  company  ? 
Yes ;  but  fortunately  for  about  three  months  of 
the  year  there  is  a  considerable  tourist  trade, 
■and  also  a  certain  amount  of  transhipment 
trade  from  the  United  States  of  America  espe- 
cially, and  that  trade  we  have  the  power  of 
■controlling  to  a  considerable  extent,  because  we 
have  steamers  running  from  Hull  to  America. 
That  has  helped  us  to  continue  the  competition. 
Then  we  also  get  a  preference  with  the  English 
passengers  going  to  Norway,  and,  taking  one 
thin^  and  another,  it  has  enabled  us  to  continue 
running  these  steamers  against  the  subsidised 
Norwegian  steamers,  while,  perhaps,  almost  any 
other  firm  would  have  been  unable  to  do  it. 

3067.  Are  the  chief  reasons  why  you  find  the 
competition  so  severe  because  of  the  subsidy 
granted  and  the  cheaper  wages,  and  perhaps 
foreign  steamers  not  naving  to  comply  with 
certain  restrictions  as  we  have  heard  ? — Yes,  I 
think,  perhaps,  you  have  already  had  evidence 
that,  as  a  rule,  tnese  Scandinavian  steamers  or 
continental  steamers  generally  can  run  at  less 
expense  than  English  steamers  and  without  so 
many  diflSiculties  thrown  in  their  way  by  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

3068.  So  that  it  is  really  cheaper  to  work 
foreign  owned  steamers  than  it  is  to  work  British 
owned  steamers,  is  it  ? — As  a  rule  I  believe  it  is 
so.  We  have  a  case  in  point.  We  ran  from 
Orimsby  to  Sweden  one  week  our  own  steamer, 
and  another  week  we  ran  a  Danish  steamer ;  we 
found  that  the  Danish  steamer  could  run  at 
considerably  less  expense  than  we  could-  Not 
only  because  of  the  wages,  but  they  get  their 
men  to  do  more  worK  than  English  sailors 
will  do. 

3069.  Is  it  a  fact  that  you  have  sold  some  of 
your  steamers  to  the  Russians  ? — Yes,  that  was 
m  connection  with  the  Siberian  perishable 
tfoods  business.  The  Russian  Government 
determined  to  put  on  special  trains  from  Siberia 
to  encourage  tne  export  of  game,  poultry,  and 
butter  especially. 

3070.  How  many  of  your  steamers  have  vou 
sold  ?— Tlu^e. 

3071.  Do  they  really  promote  the  trade  you 
speak  of  ? — Yes. 

3072.  Under  the  Russian  flag  ?— Yes.  I  think 
the  last  I  heard  was  that  they  are  still  under  our 
agency  in  London  :  they  come  through  the  Kiel 


Chairman — continued. 

Canal  to  London,  and  the  last  I  heard  was  of  750 
tons  of  butter  coming  in  one  steamer. 

3073.  Then  so  far  that  is  in  direct  competition 
with  the  British  farmer,  is  it  iiot  ? — Oi  course 
they  have  taken  up  the  trade,  and  there  is 
notning  directly  in  competition  with  it. 

3074.  Would,  you  say  that  the  sale  of  vessels 
to  foreign  Governments  or  nations  would  have 
the  eflFect  of  promoting  a  trade  froin  that  country 
to  England? — It  is  not  directly  a  subsidy,  because 
they  nm  express  trains  refrigeratea  for  the 
benefit  of  their  own  producers. 

3075.  Is  it  all  done  in  connection  with  Russkii 
trains  ? — Yes. 

3076.  And  in  winter,  I  suppose,  instead  of 
going  to  Riga  they  would  go  to  some  other  port  ( 
— Yes,  whatever  port  was  open.  They  go  through 
the  Kiel  Canal.  It  would  be  an  exceptional 
winter  where  the  navigation  would  be  interfered 
with. 

3077.  Would  such  a  sale  of  steamers  be  a  dis- 
advantage to  British  trade  ? — ^Well,  it  is  putting' 
under  the  Russian  flag  steamers  that  were  under 
the  English  flag ;  the  same  as  the  Norw^aiis 
made  a  direct  attempt  to  prevent  the  English 
flag  running  to  Xorway  by  the  help  of  the 
subsidy  of  the  Norwegian  Government. 

3078.  It  would  be  a  disadvantage,  would  it 
not,  to  British  trade  ? — Necessarily. 

3079.  And  is  that  largely  owing  to  the  fact  of 
the  Russian  Government  paying  a  subsidy  ? — In 
this  case  I  do  not  think  they  pay  a  subsiay,  they 
only  give  the  facilities  of  these  special  trains  tl) 
carry  the  produce.     There  is  no  subsidy  I  believe. 

3080.  What  was  the  inducement  then  to  buy 
the  steamers  at  all  ? — The  inducement  was  ti* 
encourage  their  own  flag  and  nm  these  express 
trains  from  Siberia  to  encourage  the  export  of 
their  own  produce. 

3081.  Are  there  any  special  cheap  throuf^h 
preferential*  rates  ? — Not  on  the  sea  route.  I  do 
not  think  they  have  altered  the  freight  for  the 
sea  route — on  land  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

3082.  But  if  it  were  ta  be  run  through  from 
Siberia  or  Moscow  to  London,  would  the  rate 
generally  be  cheaper  than  if  you  ran  through 
&om  Riga  to  London  ? — I  cannot  quite  answer 
that  positively,  but  no  doubt  they  have  made 
these  special  arrangements  by  the  railway  to 
enable  the  trade  to  be  done. 

3083.  If  it  is  a  loss  to  Britain  at  all,  it  is  more 
a  loss  to  the  nation,  is  it  not,  than  it  would  be  to 
any  particular  shipping  individual  ? — The  loss  of 
course  is  that  foreign  crews  are  employed,  and  it 
is  foreign  tonnage  as  against  an  English  crew 
and  English  tonnage,  and  the  profit  on  the  trade 
whatever  that  may  be. 

3084.  From  a  patriotic  point  of  view,  if  I  may 
put  it  in  that  way,  what  is  the  beat  remedy  for 
the  existing  state  of  things  ? — ^That  is  bt  very 
broad  question.  I  have  a  very  strong  opinion 
on  that  subject,  and  it  is  that  we  ought  to  foDow 
the  example  of  the  Germans,  whare  the  highest 
in  the  land  take  a  personal  iiterest  in  the 
development  of  the  nautical  marme  of  Germany. 
At  the  present  moment  there  is  a  representative 
of  the  Hamburg  American  Company,  Mr.  Bullen, 
in  London;  and  I  was  only  toU  yesterday  that 
his  company  o^vn  650,000  cans  of  shipping 
which    is    at    the    least     dTible    the    holduig 
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of  any  English  company,  and  the  Kaiser 
takes    the   greatest   personal   interest    in    the 

'development  of  the  trade.  I  do  not  know 
that  we  are  aware  of  any  great  personal  interest 
being  taken  in  this  country  in  matters  of  com- 
merce by  the  higher  circles,  but  rather  the 
contrary.    I  have  been  27  years  in  the  House  of 

•^  Commons  and  my  experience  as  a  shipowner  is 
that  we  have  always  fceen  looked  down  upon  as 

.  a  community  that  ought  to  have  impediments 
and  difficulties  thrown  in  our  way  by  the 
Government. 

3085.  Did    you    hear   a    good    deal    of   the 
■  evidence  of  the  last  witness  ? — Yes. 

3086.  Would  you  say,  as  he  did,  that  in  the 
first  place  there  were  certain  legislative  restric- 
tions which  were  seriously  hanoicapping  ship- 
owners, and  that  in  the  last  resort  (as  I  gathered 
from  what  he  said)  in  certain  circumstances 
subsidies  were  desirable  in  new  and  promising 
markets  ? — We  should  aU  like  to  be  subsidised, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  I  did  not  quite 
follow  eveiythinff  that  was  said  by  the  last 
witness,  but  1  thinS  he  said  that  English  ships  sold 
to  nations  on  the  Continent  at  once  had  disadvan- 
tages removed ;  that  they  can  load  deeper,  and 
the  crews  are  cheaper,  and  they  can  work  at 
less  cost  and  continue  to  work,  whereas  under 
English  ownership  they  would  be  working  at  a 
losa     I  can  confirm  that  from  my  own  personal 

•  experience  as  a  shipowner.  We  every  now  and 
then  do  seU  an  old  steamer  that  we  cannot  make 
pay  to  foreigners,  and  apparently  they  caa  A 
year  or  two  since  a  revision  of  the  liffht  dues 
was  made.  That  was  very  much  in  lavour  of 
Liverpool,  and  that  side  of  the  country  to  which 
they  trade ;  but  so  far  as  my  side  of  the  country, 
the  East  coast,  was  concerned,  in  many  cases  it 
was  very  much  against  us,  and  with  regard  to 
tliis  Norwegian  trade  alone  we  had  to  pay  so 
uiUch  a  year  more  for  light  dues  instead  of  less. 
•On  the  whole  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  said  we  benefited  by  it.  We  did,  because 
we  happened  to  be  in  the  American  trade,  but 
as  &r  as  the  East  coast  tiade  with  the  Baltic  was 
concerned  the  dues  were  increased,  and  in  this 
Norw^ian  trade  the  dues  were  increased. 

Sir  Edward  Sasaoon, 

3087.  How  do  you  think  that  subsidies  to  a 
shipping  industry  differ  from  the  point  of  view  of 
protection  from  a  subsidy  to  any  other  industry 
111  tJhe  community  ? — I  suppose  m  no  way  at  all ; 
it  is  all  self  interest. 

8088.  You  do  look  upon  it,  do  you,  as  pure 
protection  ? — I  think  this  is  a  very  glaring  case. 
As  to  this  West  Coast  of  Norway  trade,  where  a 
Government  says  it  is  not  to  ourinterest  to  pro- 
tect but  to  bring  into  the  trade  our  own  national 
flag  and  drive  the  English  trade  out,  I  think 
then  the  English  Government  might  interest 
themselves  and  not  do  what,  if  you  read  this 
Report  they  did  do,  take  no  notice  of  it. 

3089.  We  had  one  or  two  witnesses  before  us  a 
fortnight  ago,  one  of  them  Sir  Alexander 
Swettenham,  the  Acting  Governor  of  Singapore, 
and  on  his  being  interrogated  as  to  the  character 
of  subsidies  on  a  nation's  shipping  and  trade,  he 
seemed  distinctlv  of  opinion  that  it  had  no  endu- 
ring character,  that  the  effect  of  subsidies  wore  off 
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after  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  and  that  the  last 
stage  was  no  better  than  the  first.  He  instanced 
the  case  of  French  shipping  and  trade  as  con- 
firming his  point.  He  also  seemed  to  think  that 
in  the  case  of  Germany,  after  a  certain  lapse 
of  years,  unless  the  subsidies  were  considerably 
adaed  to,  the  same  exhaustive  point  might  h& 
reached.  Have  jrou  any  opinion  to  offer  about 
that  ? — Referring  to  what  1  said  lately,  that  the 
Hamburg  American  Company's  line,  under  its 
support  from  the  German  Government,  has  now 
apparently  got  the  biggest  fleet  of  shipping  in 
the  world,  why  should  not  an  English  company 
be  in  the  same  position ;  but  there  is  not  one  of 
them  in  the  same  position.  That  shows,  how- 
ever long  it  lasts,  that  still,  for  the  time  being, 
the  support  given  to  shipping  does  teU,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  reacts  on  English  shipping.  I  was 
told,  for  instance,  that  the  "  DeutschJand,"  one  of 
their  steamers,  had  made  on  one  trip  46,000i. 
gross,  and  was  paying  very  well  and  working  at 
the  rate  of  12  voyages  in  the  year.  That  must 
react  on  our  slower  Cunard  and  White  Star 
boats. 

3090.  Do  you  think  if  the  subsidies  are  kept 
stationary  in  Germany  that  their  fleet  of  steamers 
will  still  be  able  to  keep  on  running? — That 
practicallv  does  not  come  very  much  b^ore  me. 

3091.  Would  you  contemplate  with  favour  the 
application  of  public  funds  to  the  subsidising  of 
British  shipping? — In  some  cases  where  there 
was  a  risk  of  foreign  competition  ruining  an 
English  trade,  yes. 

3092.  Is  your  trade  with  Bombay  increasing 
or  diminishmg:? — Diminishing,  I  am  afraid. 

3093.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  effect  of 
German  bounties  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  To 
some  extent  I  believe  it  is  so,  because  I  am 
informed  that  the  English  Grovemment  gives 
orders  for  the  English  State  railways  for  material 
on  the  Continent,  and  ship  them  by  foreign 
steamers.  To  that  extent  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
English  Grovemment. 

Mr.  Nvssey. 

3094.  You  said  just  now  that  people  in  high 
plaees  in  this  country  ou^ht  to  take  more 
interest  in  shipping  ? — i  es,  I  nave  a  very  strong 
opinion  on  that  pomt 

3095.  Do  I  gather  from  that  that  you  mean 
the  interest  ougnt  to  take^he  form  of  a  subsidy  ? 
— No.  Yo  see,  it  is  rather  a  delicate  matter  to 
go  into,  but  pemaps  it  may  be  imagined  what  I 
mean,  I  ^vish  people  in  the  same  position 
woiUd  rather  imitate  the  Kaiser ;  that  is  what  I 
meaiL 

3096.  You  said  you  were  in  favour  of  subsi- 
dies under  certain  conditions  ? — Under  special 
conditions. 

3097-  Could  you  define  in  any  wav  under 
what  conditions  you  would  grant  a  subsidy  ? — 
That  at  once  brings  in  the  question  I  am  raising, 
why  should  not  there  be  a  Government  power  in 
this  country  that  could  seriously  consider  the 
position  of  its  mercantile  marine,  and  not  act  as 
you  see  they  did,  if  you  have  read  it,  on  our 
application  to  the  Government  five  years  since 
on  the  question  of  Norway  with  regard  to  the 
Norwegian  subsidv 

30PH.  Do    you    tlnnk    the    Norwegian    line 

might 
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miglit  fairly  lay  claim  to  a  subsidy  in  the  ease  of 
onr  trade  with  Norway.  Do  you  think  our 
ships  rUMJAg  there  might  Jairly  claun  a 
subsidy  ?T-We  know,  as  a  matter  of  W,  tJiat  it 
was  a  d^berate  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Norw^an  (Jovemment  to  turn  a  poor  V>ngH«^ 
shipping  company  out  of  the  Norw^an  trade, 
ana  it  was  only  certain  circumstances  iriiii^ 
prevented  them. 

8099.  From  the  British  merchants'  point  of 
view  diey  benefit  from  the  action  of  the 
Norwegian  Government  by  a  reduction  of 
freights,  do  they  not  ? — ^Yes,  to  some  extent. 

1 3100.  And  that  would  rather  be  the  case  as  to 
most  subsidies,  would  it  not,  from  a  merchants* 
point  of  view  ? — It  miffht  be  so. 

31Q1.  But  really  those  subsidies  mi^ht  be 
detriibental  to  the  shipping  interests  ot  a  par- 
ticular country ;  it  does  not  follow,  does  it,  flbat 
they  are  detrimental  to  the  trade  of  the  country 
apart  from  the  shipping  interests  ? — Tliat  is  so, 
but  unless  the  shipping  mterests  of  this  country 
are  supported,  this  country  in  the  end  would 
become  a  country  without  any  trade  at  all,  the 
trad^  and  the  shipping  go  together. 

310?.  You  rather  put  the  shipping  interests  of 
this  country,  do  you,  on  a  dittiDrent  footing  from 
ftpy  Other  trade  in  the  country  ? — I  put  it  at  the 
lop. 

Colonel  RopntT. 

3103.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  over 
and  above  the  disability  you  suffer  under  by 
the  Norwegians  giving  a  subsidy,  they  also  fix 
a  rate  of  freight  at  which  you  cannot  afford  to 
carry  ? — That  is  so,  but  we  are  obliged  to  cany 
at  it. 

3104.  So  that  you  are  so  far  under  two  dis- 
adv^tages  in  that  regard,  are  you  ? — Yes. 

3105.  And  you  can  only  mamtain  your  trade 
because  you  are  fortunately  placed  in  having  a 
line  from  America  to  bnng  goods  to  Englaud 
which  you  now  take  into  Norway,  is  that  so  ? — 
Yes,  and  also  there  is  the  passenger  trade,  and 
perhaps  there  might  be  another  item ;  perhaps 
we  get  our  insmunce  done  at  an  advantage. 

3106.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  advantages, 
would  you  have  been  driven  out  of  the  trade  ? — 
Oertainly. 

3107.  And  do  you  think  this  is  exactly  a  case 
where  a  subsidy  would  have  been  of  some  use  ? — 
Yes,  or  at  any  rate  where  the  matter  ought  to 
have  been  carefully  gone  into.  When  the 
Norwegian  Government  said,  "  We  are  going  to 
turn  you  out,"  the  &iglish  Government  ought 
to  have  looked  into  it,  which  they  did  not  do. 

3108.  I  do  not  auite  see  what  you  mean  by 
the  highest  in  the  land  taking  an  interest.  Of 
course  that  might  be  a  very  nice  thing  in  many 
ways,  but  I  suppose  what  you  do  real^  mean  is 
that  the  Government  should  take  a  greater 
interest  in  the  ship-owning  community  and 
commerce  generally? — My  experience  all  the 
time  I  have  been  in  the  House  of  Commons  is 
that  instead  of  being  patted  on  the  back  it  has 
been  just  the  reverse  with  us. 

3109.  Would  you  recommend,  for  example,  a 
Minister  of  Commerce  in  the  House ;  a  respon- 
sible man  whom  you  or  any  other  shipowner  could 
go  and  consult  with  and  complain  to  i)f  what 
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WM  being  done,  and  gen^nUy  to  take  an  interest- 
in  shipowneiB  and  commerce  I — I  think  so,  cer- 
tainly. 

3110.  Would  you  strongly  reoommend  thatf 
—Yes. 

3114.  GkaieacaUy  speaking,  do  you  say  diat 
subsidies  are  not  desirable,  but  under  .peculiar 
oiroumataacea^^they  are  ?— >!  think  they  ought  to 
be  fuUy  oonaiderea. 

3112.  But  you  do  in  some  cases,  reooounend 
that  they  i^ould  be  given,  do  you  not,  to  assist 
a  growing  trade,  and  also  to  prevent  a  deeayinfi' 
ta&de  from  b^uog  driven  out  altogedm*?^ 
believe  it  would  be  wise  with  regard  to  deoaying 
tcades,  because  I  have  specially  my  o^tm  expen* 
ence  in  this  attempt  of  the  Norwegians  to 
monopolise  the  trade  with  their  flag. 

Colonel  Denny. 

3113.  Po  you  know  if  these  Norwegian  liaes 

?'ve  a  reasonable  return  without  a  sub^dy  ?— 
ou  Sf^  the  companies  that  run  them  nave 
other  lines.  There  is  the  comptmy  of  B^pgen, 
with  which  we  work  amicably,  but  if  we  weie  a 
weak  company  they  would  not  have  done  so^ 
but  put  us  at  defiance.  I  think  they  pay  their 
way. 

3114.  You  said  from  one  port  you  ran  a 
British  steamer  and  a  Danish  steamer? — ^Yes, 
from  Grimsby. 

31 15.  Did  you  charter  her  ? — No,  we  ran  a 
Qombination.  It  belongs  to  the  big  United 
Company  of  Copenhagen,  and  we  are  the  agents, 
one  week  runmng  our  own  steamer  ana  on& 
week  theirs. 

3116.  Does  dbe  load  deeper  than  your  steamer  f 
— The  trade  is  a  very  poor  one,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  have  much  chance  of  loading^dec^. 

3117.  Has  she  a  load-line  on  her  ?— I  do  not 
know.  I  have  never  seen  the  ship.  Asfa.ras> 
the  crew  goes  I  know  the  crew  is  less  expensive. 

3118.  As  a  general  rule  a  Scandinavian  crew 
on  a  Scandinavian  vessel  is  very  much  less  ex- 
pensive than  a  British  crew  on  a  British  vessel, 
IS  it  not  ? — ^Yes. 

3119.  And  if  some  'members  of  your  crew 
happen  to  be  Scandinavians,  are  they  paid  the 
same  rate  of  wages  as  a  British  sailor  ?— Exactly. 

3120.  Has  it  Been  your  experience  that  so  far 
from  the  British  Grovemment  doing  anything  to 
help  liners,  they  very  often  do  preosdy  the 
reverse  ? — I  think  so. 

3121.  Supposing  I  take  for  example  a  thing  I 
asked  about  the  other  day — the  carnage  of 
Government  goods — supposing  I  take  the  carriage 
of  railway  material  for  example,  say  to  India, 
where  we  have  regidar  liners  running,  does  the 
Government  ever  in  any  way  put  itseff  abont  to 
give  that  material  in  any  considerable  paccels  to 
the  liners  ? — In  small  lots,  yes,  because  they  cannot 
get  competition;  but  as  to  lai^  lots  they  put 
them  up  for  competition. 

3122.  And  do  they  advertise  them  ?— ^Tea 

3123.  And  if  they  get  a  cheaper  tender  from  a 
German  ship  they  will  send  it  in  it,  will  they 
not  ? — I  do  not  practically  know  whether  they 
have  used  foreign  ships^  but  any  Engligh  tramp 
steamer  they  would  use  as  against  the  uners. 

3124.  So  that  it  is  really  with  them  a  matter 
if  they  can  save  a  few  shiUings  a  ton  of  entirely 

neglecting 
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negleetii^  the  interests  of  the  liners,  and  taking 
any  tramp  which  happens  to  be  hard  up  for  a 
.job?— Yep. 

31 2S.  Have  you  any  definite  instances  of  that 
before  you  ? — wo  I  have  not ;  I  could  not  give 
you  any  particular  instance,  but  it  is  a  matter  I 
will  not  say  of  daily  occurrence,  but  when  the 
opiK)rtunity  arises  the  Government  brokers  try 
their  best  to  get  a  cheaper  rate. 

9126.  And  of  course  while  that  is  quite  justifi- 
*able  in  some  ways,  still,  when  we  nave  liners 
doing  their  best  and  fighting  very  disadvanta- 
geously,  it  does  not  appear  mir  to  you,  does  it, 
that  tne  Government  should  put  themselves 
about -to  try  and  beat  these  liners  down  to  a  rate 
at  which  they  cannot  absolutely  compete  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  is  worth  while  the  Government 
doing  it,  but  as  a  rule  the  liners  are  perhaps  a 
better  class  of  vessel,  and  immediately  we  got 
into  this  war  they  had  to  go  to  the  liners  for 
trans{K)rt& 

31z7.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  from  the 
highest  in  the  land  taking  any  interest  in  ship- 
ping, if  anything,  a  shipowner  is  supposed  to  be 
fair  game,  is  he  not  ? — all  the  time  I  have  been 
in  the  House  of  Commons  it  has  been  so.  We 
have  had  one  or  two  Presidents  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  worse  than  others,  and  I  could  name 
them. 

3128.  The  rates,  I  understand,  fixed  to  the 
general  public,  who  do  not  grumble,  by  linars 
which,  as  a  rule,  carry  goods  to  India  and  Bombay 
are  low  rates,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  and  very  low 
rates. 

3129.  But  the  Government,  instead-  of  eur 
couiacing  liners,  go  out  of  their  way  to  get 
specid  tramp  steamers  to  carry  these  goods  ?— 

3130.  That  happened  in  India,  and  also  hap- 
pened in  Ea»<^t  Amca,  where  a  promising  line  was 
stopped,  I  believe  ? — I  cannot  say  that  from  my 
personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  CvM. 

3131.  Do  you  regard  the  British  shipowning 
cLiss  as  an  impoverished  class  ? — I  hope  not, 

3132.  Do  you  think  on  the  whole  they  are 
holding  their  own  amongst  others  who  lead  great 
trades? — I  think  so,  up  to  recently.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  about  it  now. 

3133.  At  any  rate  during  the  27  years  you 
have  been  in  the  House  of  Commons,  nas  it  on 
the  whole  been  fairly  prosperous  ? — What  I  mean 
is  that  an  inquiry  into  the  comparative  progress 
of  English  shippmg,  and  continental  shipping,  I 
think  would  show  by  statistics  that  we  are  not 
making  the  progress  that  we  have  done  in  the 
past. 

3134.  But  do  you  think  there  has  been  a 
definite  loss  on  British  shipowning  or  merely 
on  foreign  shipowning  ? — ^What  does  that  mean  ? 

3135.  Have  we  lost  in  our  tonnage  and  in  our 
profits  in  thie  shipowning  trade,  or  have  we  held 
our  own  while  the  other  people  have  increased  ? 
— I  think  the  shipowmng  trade  of  late  has 
been  very  profitable,  but  at  the  same  time  I  am 
doubtful  wnether  we  are  making  the  comparative 
progress  that  other  nations  ara 

3136-  Not  that  you  are  losing  absolutely,  but 
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that  you  are  not  progressing  relatively? — ^That 
is  my  opinion. 

3137.  Do  you  think  that,  foreign  subsidies 
have  largely  mcreased  foreign  trade  ?— No  doubt 
about  it. 

3138.  Do  you  think  that  thereby  they  have 
laigely  diminished  British  trade? — That  is  a 
difficult  Question  to  answer. 

3139.  I  do  not  want  to  press  you,  but  do  vou 
think  on  the  whole  they  have  largely  diminished 
it  ? — On  the  whole  as  foreign  trade  mcreaaes  -the 
En^ish  trade  decreases;  especially  in  the  ex- 
port of  goods,  I  think  there  has  been  a  decrease. 

3140.  Do  you  think,  on  the  whole,  thatfoieign 
subsidies,  putting  it  widely,  decrease  the  fi^tiah 
tn.de?-f  may  mention  one  thing  wUcb 
materially  aifected  the  English  trade,  and '  thai 
has  been  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act. 

3141.  ,But  do  you  think  oa  the  whole,  t^t 
foreign  subsidies  have  diminished  the  Britisl^ 
shipping  trade,  and  British  trade  in  general  ? — ^ 
When  you  say  diminished,  do  you  mean  whether 
it  is  less  than  it  was,  or  whether  the  natural 
increase  has  diminished,  which  would  be  dit 
ferent? 

3142.  Can  you  give  me  a  rough  opinion  ? — ^I 
cannot  give  an  opinion  on  that  point. 

3143.  Putting  it  in  another  way ;  without 
diminishing  the  British  trade,  do  you  think  they 
may  have  created  a  new  trade  ? — Yes,  to  some 
extent. 

3144.  Which  might  have  been  British  but  for 
the  subsidies  ? — Yes.  As  I  said  just  now,  when 
we  publish  everything  to  the  world  as  made  in 
Grermany,  no  doubt  it  seriously  affected  the 
English  trade  and  increased  the  German  trade. 

3145.  As  the  result  of  your  experience^  and  in 
view  of  the  definite  answer  you  gave  to  my  first 
question  and  the  indefinite  one  you  gave  to  my 
second  question,  are  you  in  favour  of  the  prin- 
ciple 01  our  Government  giving  subsidies  to 
steamship  lines  ? — I  think  not,  only  in  special 
cases. 

3146.  What  percentage  of  cases  would  be 
special,  in  your  view? — ^Well,  you  see  we  do  give 
subsidies  now. 

3147.  How  much  would  you  increase  them 
by,  or  would  you  be  in  favour  of  increaftii^ 
them  ? — Where  special  reasons  are  shown  for  it, 
yes ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be 
very  carefully  dealt  with. 

Sir  Charles  Gayzer. 

3148.  You  said  that  the  shipowning  trade  of 
late  had  been  very  profitable  ? — I  hope  so. 

3149.  May  the  Cfommittee  take  that  as  owing 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  war,  among  othw 
matters  ? — Yes,  to  a  considerable  extent. 

3160.  Do  you  notice  that  the  rates  of  freight 
are  on  the  wane  ? — That  is  so. 

3151.  And  that  the  steamship  subsidies 
granted  by  the  Governments  will  considerably 
interfere  with  the  profits  wherever  such  lines  are 
nm  ? — You  see  the  chief  country  seems  to  be  Ger- 
many which  is  really  making  so  much  headway. 

3152.  As  regards  subsidies,  a  question  has 
been  put  to  several  witnesses  as  to  whether  they 
woula  &vour  the  granting  of  subsidies  ;  but  be- 
fore doing  that  shtfoldwe  notdifferentiate  between 
the  two  classes  of  steamers  and  sailing  ships. 

Do 
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Sir  Charles  Cayzer — continued. 

Do  I  understand,  so  far  as  you  know,  the  only 
class  of  subsidised  steamer  is  the  mail  steamer  ? 
—Yes. 

8153.  To  that  class  of  steamer  you  would  still 
give  a  subsidy,  I  understand  ? — Certainly. 

3154.  That  is  not  a  subsidy,  is  it ;  that  is  a 
payment  for  services  performea,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3155.  Or  a  line  of  steamers  running  for  special 
reasons.  The  large  bulk  of  the  steamship  trade 
could  not  under  any  circiunstances  expect  sub- 
sidies, could  it  ? — ^That  is  so. 

^3156.  But  they  might  expect,  might  they  not, 
that  foreign  vessels  coming  to  this  countiy  snould 
compete  on  the  same  lines  as  regards  manning 
and  loading  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  about  that.  I 
think,  even  if  foreign  ships  have  some  advantajc^, 
some  of  these  restrictions,  though  they  are  ms- 
agreeable,  are  reasonable. 

3157.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  restrictions 
should  be  abandoned,  but  to  put  the  foreigners 
under  the  same  restrictions  ?— That  is  another 
point ;  that  I  quite  agree  with. 

3158.  The  Committee  have  been  told  that 
British  ships  have  been  sold  to  foreigners  which 
have  come  back  to  this  country  with  a  different 
register  and  carrjing  so  much  more  cargo ;  would 
it  not  be  better  not  to  sell  these  ships  to 
foreigners  ? — I  am  afraid  we  are  all  guilty  of  it. 

3159.  In  1896  did  you  draw  the  attention  of 
the  British  Government  to  the  subsidies  paid,  or 
about  to  be  paid,  by  the  Norwegian  Government 
to  the  Norw^an  line  which  was  running  in 
competition  with  your  own  service  ? — Yes. 

3160.  Did  the  Government  take  any  steps  to 
assist  you  in  that  matter  ? — No,  none. 

3161.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  British 
Government  have  never  taken  any  steps  to  pro- 
mote the  shipping  industry  of  this  country,  or  to 

{)rotect  it  ?— That  is  my  experience,  and  a  pretty 
ong  experience  too. 

3162.  Does  that  apply  whether  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  a  Liberal  Government  <^r  a  Con- 
servative Government,  or  are  they  both  alike  ? — 
We  had  a  very  bad  Liberal  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  we  had  a  very  bad  Tory 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  so  far  as  shipping 
was  concerned. 

3163.  Whatever  party  is  in  power  they  take 
no  means,  you  thmk,  to  protect  the  sm{)ping 
interest  of  the  countrv  ? — No,  I  think  one  is  as 
bad  as  the  other. 

3164.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  advisable, 
in  the  competition  we  are  having  now  with 
foreign  nations,  that  we  should  have  a  Minister 
of  Commerce  or  a  Minister  of  Shipping  to  look 
after  these  things  ? — I  think  so,  inaependent  of 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

3165.  Had  not  it  been  that  you  were  a  power- 
ful company  and  had  command  of  through 
tralBSc,  and  the  preference  of  the  passenger  traffic, 
the  Norwegians  would  have  secured,  would  they 
not,  the  whole  of  the  trade,  or  a  greater  part  of 
it,  at  any  rate,  from   Hull  and   Newcastle  to 


Sir  C/iarlea  Cayzer — continued. 

Norway  ? — Yes,  from  the  East  Coast  to  the  west 
of  Norway 

3166.  So  that  the  British  flag,  had  it  not  beeu 
for  your  special  fEu^ilities,  womd  not  have  been 
flying  there  now,  would  it  ? — ^That  is  so,  and  one 
might  say,  of  course,  as  we  had  been  running  to 
Norway  50  years,  we  were  prepared  to  lose  money 
over  it. 

3167.  Could  you  say  rouehly  the  amount  of 
the  Government  subsidy  for  a  roimd  voyage 
which  is  paid  to  these  Norwegian  steamers  ?^ 
No,  I  suppose  it  would  be  about  501.  a  voyage. 

3168.  Is  it  a  very  considerable  amount  for  a 
short  voyage  ? — Yes. 

3169.  As  regards  the  Bombay  trade,  is  it  your 
experience  that  that  trade  is  declining  ? — Yes,  it 
has  got  to  be  a  very  bad  trade. 

3170.  Do  the  Government  do  anything  to 
assist  you  there  ? — Nothing. 

3171.  With  regard  to  the  li^ht  dues,  will  you 

five  the  Committee  your  opimon  about  that ;  I 
elieve  we  are  the  only  coimtry,  are  we  not,  who 
charge  light  dues,  except  Turkey  ? — Yes,  almost, 
I  think. 

Chairman^ 

3172.  May  I  take  it  as  your  opinion  that  iu 
special  circumstances  you  think  subsidies  are 
desirable  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so ;  I  do  not  think  it  is 
desirable  that  any  foreign  Grovemment  should 
deliberately  subsidise  its  own  steamers  to  pre- 
vent the  English  steamers  running  without  the 
English  Government  taking  the  matter  into 
consideration. 

3173.  But  where  it  was  a  case  of  specially 
pushing  the  trade  of  a  coimtry,  such  as  tne  East 
African  or  the  Yangtse,  or  where  there  was  severe 
competition,  as  with  your  own  steamers  in 
Norway,  it  might  be  desirable  that  a  subsidy 
should  be  granted  ? — I  think  so,  evidently. 

3174.  And  you  think  that  Norway  to  which  your 
steamers  run  is  one  of  the  most  glaring  cases  ^— 
It  is  in  my  experience,  and  you  will  notice  the 
very  curt  rephes  we  get  from  the  Foreign  OflBce. 
One  letter  of  October  22nd  1895,  consists  onlv  of 
five  lines.  I  mi^ht  say  all  the  letters  written 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Foreign  Office 
are  very  much  in  the  same  style. 

3175.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to 
bring  before  the  Committee  ? — No,  I  think  not. 
I  might  say  the  Norwegian  Government  sent 
two  gentlemen  over  to  inquire  into  the  question 
of  suDsidies.  Those  gentlemen  were  in  England 
a  long  time,  and  made  a  report  to  the  Norwegian 
Government.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  ui 
not  rather  going  back  into  ancient  historj'.  I 
have  here  a  document  which  contains  the  pith 
of  it.  I  gave  them  all  the  information  I  could, 
and  they  tried  to  use  it  as  much  against  me  as 
they  could.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a 
matter  to  bring  before  your  notice  at  all,  but 
there  is  a  question  now  m  connection  with  the 
Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  which  is  to  contain 
a  Clause  for  bringing  shipping  under  the  Factories 
Act. 
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Mr.  EVELYN  CECIL  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Eluah  Helm,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


CJiairTJfian, 

3176.  You  come  here,  I  think,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce?— ^Yes. 

3177.  And  I  have  no  doubt  jrour  duties  bring 
you  into  constant  communication  with  heads  of 
mercantile  houses  engaged  in  exporting  British 
manuiaotures  to  all  parts  of  the  world  ? — That  is 

80.  "^ 

3178.  Has  there  been  much  dissatisfaction 
lately  in  Manchester  with  regard  to  the  higher 
rates  of  freights  from  British  ports  as  compared 
with  the  ports  of  other  manufacturing  coimtries  ? 
— ^Yes,  for  some  years. 

3179.  One  of  the  points  which  I  asked  you  to 
be  so  good  as  to  give  us  special  information  about 
if  you  were  able  to  do  so  was  whether  Colonial 
residents  or  residei^ts  abroad — ^merchants — were 
in  the  habit  of  placing  orders  on  the  Continent 
rather  than  in  Britain  owing  to  the  lower  rates 
of  freight  from  the  Continent.  Could  you  give 
the  Committee  information  about  that? — ^Yes. 
I  have  given  attention  to  that  point,  not  specially 
with  regjard  to  Colonial  markets,  but  to  Ublonial 
and  foreign  markets. 

3180.  So  much  the  better? — I  find  that  orders 
are  placed  on  the  Continent  by  British  mer- 
ohants  for  goods,  and  the  prices  at  which  these 
goods  are  obtained,  or  rather  the  cost  of  deliver- 
ing these  goods  in  the  foreign  or  Colonial  market 
is  lower  than  British  in  many  cases,  because  of 
the  rate  of  freight.     I  have  an  instance. 

3181.  And  the  rate  of  freight,  of  course,  de- 
pends on  the  subsidy  received  by  the  steamship 
company  in  part? — I  have  found  so  much  diffi- 
culty in  getting  at  the  real  facts  with  regard  to 
foreign  subsidies  that  I  thought  I  should  serve 
the  Committee  best  by  not  attempting  to  point  to 
ihe  cause  of  the  lower  rates. 

_  ■ 

3182.  Wo  have  already  had  evidence  about 
thatP — I  thought  probably  you  had.  Shall  I 
g^ve  particulars  ? 

3183.  If  you  please? — ^I  take  the  case  of 
Oenoa,  and  shipments  from  Genoa  to  the  River 
Plate,  that  is  to  say  to  Buenos  Ayres,  Monte 
Yideo,  and  the  rest  of  the  ports  on  the  river. 

3184.  What  is  the  line  of  subsidised  foreign 
steamers  to  the  River  Plate,  do  you  know? — I 
do  not  know 

0.23. 


CAairma7^-H5ontinued.       ' 

3185.  Is  there  one? — ^I  do  not  know;  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  some  subsidy, 
but  I  have  no  positive  proof  of  it.  I  have  not 
gone  into  that  question ;  I  have  been  more 
anxious  to  get  accurate  facts  with  regard  to  the 
prices  at  wmch  goods  are  bought,  and  the  reason 
why  they  are  bought  on  the  Continent.  I  find 
that  the  rates  of  freight  from  Genoa  are  so  much 
lower  than  from  Liverpool  that  the  difference  is 
sometimes  sufficient  to  induce  Manchester  mer- 
chants to  purchase  goods  on  the  Continent, 
especially  in  Italy  and  Switzerland  for  shipment 
to  the  River  Plate  ports  rather  than  in  this 
country.     I  give  an  example. 

3186.  This  is  very  important  to  the  Committee 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  inquiry? — ^I  have 

ffot  an  actual  shipment  recently  made — ^not  a 
arge  one,  but  it  is  illustrative.  The  rate  of 
freight  on  cotton  goods  from  Genoa  to  Buenos 
Ayres  is  20  francs  per  cubic  metre,  equivalent  to 
17s.  lOd.  per  40  cubic  feet;  from  Liverpool  to 
Buenos  Ayres  it  is  40s.  per  40  cubic  feet.  The 
Liverpool  rate  is  124*38  per  cent,  higher  than 
the  Grenoa  rate.  I  have  before  me  particulars 
of  a  shipment  of  Swiss  dyed  cotton  goods  made 
within  the  last  month,  the  value  of  which  was 
£195.  The  freight  from  Genoa,  20  francs  per 
cubic  meftre  of  35  feet,  was  3Z.  12*.  2d,  on  the  ten 
cases,  and  I  should  say  that  I  have  converted  the 
lira  rate,  or  rather  the  clerk  who  did  this  for  me 
has  converted  the  lira  rate  into  English  at  25'15 
lire  to  the  £. 

3187.  At  present  exchange? — ^No,  that  would 
be  26J. 

3188.  Which  makes  a  more  striking  difference 
still?— It  is  26f  lire;  in  taking  2515  I  am 
therefore  statine^  the  case  more  moderately  even 
than  I  might  have  done.  If  these  goods  had 
been  shipped  at  Liverpool  the  freight  would 
have  been  40s..  and  the  total  amount  would  have 
been  £'8  2s. — that  is  to  say  as  before  124*38  per 
cent.  more.  The  diflference  is  2*3  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  the  goods,  and  that  I  was  assured 
by  the  merchants  was  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale 
in  favour  of  the  Swiss  manufacture  ;  these  goods 
were  bought  in  Switzerland  and  sent  to  Genoa. 

Colonel  Denny. 

3155.  That  is  two  and  one-third  times  more? 
Z  —Not 
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Mr.  Helm. 


[Continium, 


Colonel  Denny — continued. 

— ^Not  BO  much.  It  is  2*3  per  cent,  on  the  total 
value  of  the  goods ;  and  that  2'3  per  cent,  was 
sufficient  to  divert  the  demand  from  Manchester 
to  Switzerland. 

Chairman, 

31&0.  That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  know? — 
I  have  seen  the  goods  myself,  and  they  are  such 
as  are  being  produced  every  day  in  Manchester. 

3191.  And  that  is  not  a  temporary  condition 
of  alEairs,  but  a  permanent  one? — ^That  is  not  a 
temporary  condition;  I  daresay  you  are  aware 
that  the  River  Plate  rates  from  Liverpool  are 
pretty  uniform;   they  are  Conference  rates. 

Colonel  Denny. 

3192.  From  Liverpool  ? — From  Liverpool. 

Cha/iTman, 

3193.  Has  the  tendency  of  buying  goods  of 
the  Swiss  or  foreign  manufacture  increased  rela- 
tively in  recent  years? — ^It  certainly  has  in  Italy, 
and  I  should  think  also  in  the  case  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland. 

3194.  So  that  the  merchant  exporter  is  able  in 
this  way  partially  to  evade  ihe  differential  freight 
rate  from  British  ports  by  purchasing  the  manu- 
factures of  the  countries  from  which  the  freight 
rates  are  relatively  lower  ? — That  is  so. 

3195.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  similar 
instances  in  other  markets  of  the  world? — ^Not 
precisely  similar  to  that  one,  but  I  have  a  very 
remarkable  case  in  regard  to  the  China  markets, 
and  it  is  one  to  which  I  should  wish  to  draw  your 
special  attention. 

319*6.  Would  you  please  give  it  to  us  ? — ^I  think 
this  is  a  most  striking  instance  of  the  operation  of 
relatively  lower  rates  in  foreign  countries  in  * 
assisting  the  competition  with  British  manu- 
factures. Cotton  goods  are  carried  by  British 
steamers  from  New  York  to  Shanghai,  a  distance 
of  13,717  miles  at  27s.  6d.  per  ton  of  40  cubic 
feet. 

3197.  Do  you  know  what  steamship  line  that 
is  ? — I  do  not. 

3198.  It  might  be  the  Hamburg- American? 
— British  steamers ;  I  do  not  mean  British  only, 
but  British  steamers  are  among  those  who  take 
these.  Now  the  Liverpool  rate  as  against 
21s.  M,  for  13,700  miles  is  50^.  for  lightly 
pressed  bales  and  65*.  for  heavily  pressed  bales. 
1  take  the  lower  of  these  in  order  to  put  the  case 
very  moderately. 

.1199.  That  is  the  50*.  ?— Tes. 

Colonel  Denny, 

3200.  What  is  the  relative  distance  to  China? 
— Liverpool  is  10,600  miles  to  Shanghai. 

3201.  Then  the  New  York  ones  go  through  the 
Canal  ? — They  go  through  the  Canal.  The  dis- 
tance from  Liverpool  to  Shanghai  is  10,669 
miles  ;  from  New  York,  13,717.  If  we  take  the 
lower  of  these  two  Liverpool  rates,  508.,  the 
difEerence  between  that  and  the  American  rate 
is  equivalent  to  4rf.  on  a  piece  of  cloth  costing 
8s.  lO^d.  That,  I  think,  is  equivalent  to  3*7  per 
cent,  of  the  value.  That,  I  think,  is  the  measure 
of  the  advantage  derived  from  lower  freight 
alone  which  the  American  cotton  manufacturer 


Colonel  Denny — continued. 

has  in  the  China  markets  in  comparison  with  his 
British  competitor. 

Chairman. 

3202.  Then  it  would  be  useful  if  you  could  give 
us  any  figures  showing  the  enormous  relative 
increase  within  the  last  ten  years  of  the  imports 
of  American  cotton  goods  to  Shanghai? — The 
imports  are  enormous.  {Handing  in  a  lis/t)  I 
have  begun  with  the  year  1893.  The  year  1892 
was  a  disturbed  year,  but  in  cases  where  the  dis- 
turbance was  great  I  have  averaged  the  deliveries 
of  1892  and  1893. 

(Chai'nnan.)  I  think  these  figures  ought  to  be 
printed  on  the  notes. 

The  TaMe  handed  in  is  as  fMows : — 

"Dbliybriss  of  Cotton  Drills  at  Shanohal 


Tear. 

English  and  Dutch 
Pieces. 

American  Fieoei. 

1898  •      • 
1894     .•       • 
1896     • 

1896  •       -       . 

1897  -       - 
1896     ••       • 

1899  - 

858,9101 

291,978 

894,827 

820,608 

282,540 

288,968 

285,484 

5263011 
611,608 

1,014,041 
1^12,278 
1,521,240 
V628,4S9 

1808—1899. 

Decrease  of  Engliih  and  Datch  ■       •       .       . 
Decrease  per  cent.         ... 
Increase  of  American  - 
Increase  per  cenlfc 

I  ATeraijie  of  1892  and  1896. 


Dkliyeribs  of  Cotton  Bhbbtivqs  at  Shahqhai. 


Pieces    68,426 

19-8 

Pieces  097A88 

189 


TEAR. 


English  Pieces. 


American  PleosB. 


1896 
1894 
1886 
1886 
1897 
1898 
1899 


705*024 
418,606 
488,952 
780,789 
686,609 
618,488 
748^24 


1,189,2241 

1,007^40 

1,025^22 

1,618,815 

2,261362 

2,996^627 

8,540,314 


1898—1889. 

Increase  of  English Pieces      43,800 

Increase  per  cent. 6*1 

Increase  of  American Places  2351.090 

Increase  per  cent. 197*7 

I  Average  of  1802  and  1896." 

Witness.]  If  I  had  taken  the  figures  of  1893 
alone  it  would  have  made  my  case  very  much 
stronger,  but  I  think  not  on  a  sufficiently  good 
ground;  so  in  the  case  of  English  and  Dutch 
drills  and  American!  drills,  I  averaged  1892  and 
1893  so  as  to  make  a  truer  presentation.  If 
you,  Sir,  will  kindly  follow  I  will  take  the  first 
table,  which  is — deliveries  of  cotton  drills  at 
Shanghai ;  I  did  not  take  imports  because  very 
often  there  might  be  a  year  of  very  large  importe 
and  the  goods  accumtdate  in  stock  and  are  not 

cleared 
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CAaimuzT^— continued. 

cleared  off.  These  are  actual  deliveries  to  the 
native  dealers  who  have  bought  the  goods  at 
Shanghai.  English  and  Dutch  in  the  returns 
are  uvrays  given  together. 

3203.  Could  they  not  be  separated;  whv  are 
they  always  put  together? — ^They  are  always 
classed  together  in  the  accounts  published  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Shanghai. 

320i.  You  do  not  know  why? — ^There  is  no 
special  reason. 

3205.  It  would  be  much  more  convenient  to 
us  here  if  you  could  separate  them? — ^It  would 
be.  Formerly,  before  1893,  Indian  and  English 
and  Dutch  were  mixed  together,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  begin  at  1893,  because  the  Indian — 
the  drills  and  sheetings  produced  in  India — ^were 
for  the  first,  time  stated  separately,  and  I  was 
able  to  get  the  English.  I  have  got  ihem  now 
as  simply  as  possible;  I  cannot  separate  the 
Dutch  from  the  English,  but  I  have  got  the 
Indian  eliminated  from  1893. 

3253.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  proportion 
of  these  figures  is  Dutch;  what  is  the  propor- 
tionate amount  in  those  figures  representmg  the 
Dutch  as  against  the  English  ? — ^I  snould  imagine 
at  a  rough  guess  not  more  than  one-fifth  would 
be  Dutch. 

3201".  At  any  rate  that  is  the  best  you  can  give 
us  ? — Yes,  I  am  speaking  entirely  from  memory ; 
the  figures  used  to  be  familiar  to  me.  Then  you 
will  observe.  Sir,  that  there  has  been  a  fall  since 
1893  to  1899  in  the  deliveries  of  English  and 
Dutch  of  68,000  pieces  or  193  per  cent.,  whilst 
of  American  there  has  been  an  increase  from 
526,000  pieces  to  1,523,000— that  is  to  say,  an 
increase  of  997,000  pieces,  or  189  per  cent,  within 
seven  years.  Now  if  we  come  to  sheetings  we 
have  a  still  more  remarkable  story. 

3208.  As  far  as  you  know  throughout  the 
Dutch  in  these  figures  keeps  to  the  same  pro- 
portion?— ^As  far  as  I  know.  We  have  next 
ootton  sheetings.  These  are  also  deliveries.  In 
1893  the  deliveries  of  English  were  705,000 
pieces. 

3209.  That  does  not  appear  to  include  Dutch  ? 
— ^No,  that  does  not;  tne  Dutch  do  not  make 
sheetings  to  any  considerable  extent ;  they  make 
drills.  In  1893  the  deliveries  of  English  were 
705,000  pieces,  and  in  1899  748,324  pieces ;  so 
that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  deliveiies  of 
English  of  43,300  pieces,  or  per  cent.  61 ;  but 
the  iiiorease  in  the  case  of  the  American,  namely 
from  1,189,000  to  3,540,000,  was  2,351,000 
pieces  or  1977  per  cent.  I  should  also  explain. 
Sit,  that  I  took  the  figures  for  1899  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  war  beginning  in  1900 
completely  disturbed  the  normal  condition  of 
things  there. 

3210.  What  would  you  deduce  specially  from 
these  remarkable  figures? — ^TVell,  in  the  light 
rf  such  knowledge  as  I  have  I  could  not  deny 
that  there  mav  be  other  causes  tencGng  to 
increase  the  American  deliveries,  but  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  difference  I  have  shown 
already  in  the  rates  of  freight  is  suflScient 
to  account  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  in- 
cite. The  Question  is  often  asked  of  me  in 
Manchester :  *'  How  is  it  that  goods  can  be  pro- 
ntably  sent  from  New  York  to  Shanghai  at  so 
W  a  rate  as  27#.  6J.,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to 
R  50.28.  ^ 


Chairman — continued. 

have  40«.  from  Liverpool  for  the  shorter  distance 
of  10,600  miles  ?'* 

3211.  Have  the  shipping  conferences  much  to 
do  with  that  higher  rate  of  freight? — ^Well,  they 
are  supposed  to  have.  I  have  not  entered  into 
detail  with  regard  to  any  other  markets.  South 
Africa  would  nave  been  a  case  of  great  interest, 
but  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  definite 
particulars  for  the  trade  between  Manchester  and 
South  Africa,  although  very  considerable  trade^ 
both  in  cotton  goods  and  hardware  and  many 
other  things,  is  largely  done  by  Manchestor 
houses  who  have  their  headquarters  in  London 
or  Glasgow.  I  had  hoped  to  have  had  some 
particulars  this  morning,  but  they  have  not 
arrived. 

3212.  Can  you  rive  us  the  names  of  any  of 
the  houses  ? — The  house  I  particularly  refer  to 
is  Messrs.  Arthur  and  Company  of  Glasgow. 
They  do,  I  believe,  the  largest  amount  of  business 
in  South  Africa  of  any  British  house,  at  any  rate 
in  textiles. 

3215.  Have  they  got  a  London  house? — ^I 
think  they  have ;  they  have  one  in  Manchester, 
but  I  had  to  write  to  Glasgow  for  the  particulars 
and  they  have  not  arrived.  Then  in  East  Africa 
the  trade  is  much  less,  but  I  find  that  there  it  is 
a  question  rather  of  inconvenience  among  the 
merchants,  although  to  some  extent  the  com- 
plaints refer  to  rates  of  freight,  but  there  are  no 
means  of  shipping  directly  to  East  Africa.  The 
goods  are  sent  either  to  Hamburg  and  shipped 
thence,  or  to  Aden. 

Colonel  Denny. 

3214.  And  transhipped  at  Aden? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

3215.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
about  that? — No  doubt.  In  West  Africa  there 
are  no  points  in  that  branch  of  trade  worth  men- 
tioning, except  that  in  shipping  to  the  French 
Colonies  there  is  a  certain  advantage  when 
shipped  from  French  ports.  The  facts  to  which 
I  have  already  drawn  attention  are  the  main  ones 
so  far  as  Manchester  interests  are  concerned.  I 
should  also  say  that  I  observe  among  manufac- 
turers a  growing  interest  in  this  question ;  the 
trade  of  Manchester,  especially  in  textiles,  is  veiy 
much  diflerentiated  as  regai-ds  all  foreign  and 
Golonal  business.  The  manufacturer  keeps  to  his 
own  business ;  very  rarely  does  he  engage  in  ex- 
port. The  merchant  does  the  business  so  well  for 
him  that  he  does  not  bother  his  head  about  it, 
and  consequently  he  very  seldom  goes  deeply  into 
questions  which  affect  his  trade  with  regard  to 
i3ie  cost  of  distribution.  But  they  are  beginning 
to  find  out,  particularly  the  manufacturers  of 
drills  and  sheetings  for  China,  that  id.  a  piece  is 
a  very  handsome  profit  indeed,  and  that  the 
American  manufacturer  who  has  this  advantege 
in  freight  is  to  that  extent  verv  much  better  off 
either  in  the  way  of  gcttting  a  better  price  or  at 
least  in  finding  a  much  larger  and  readier  market. 

3216.  There  is  no  question  in  your  opinion  that 
these  lower  rates  of  freight  from  foreign  countries 
do  supply  a  strong  arfc^ial  stimulus?— Not  the 
least  doubt. 

3217.  I  suppose  British  manufacturers,  as  you 
say,  do  not  realise  this,  because,  as  a  general  rule, 
they  have  nothing  particular  to  do  with  the  ship- 
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ment  of  their  goods  ? — No ;  they  ore  eufficiently 
occupied  with,  all  the  details  of  their  manufactur- 
ing business,  the  purchasing  of  their  materials 
and  the  marketing  of  their  productions  in'  Man- 
chester, and  when  they  have  done  that  they  do 
not  inquire  very  much  further  with  regard  to 
the  details  of  distribution.  But  they  are  be- 
ginning to  understand  these  questions  now. 

3218.  Do  you  know  particidarly  which  steam- 
ship lines  run  from  America  charging  the  dearer 
rates,  and  which  charging  the  cheaper  rates  re- 
spectively ? — ^No,  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever. 

3219.  But  the  fact,  in  the  experience  of  manu- 
facturers, and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Manchester 
Ohamber  of  Commerce,  is  \indoubtedly  so? — Un- 
doubtedly. I  may  say  that  formerly  the  Ameri- 
can goods  came  very  largely  to  Liverpool,  and  were 

there  taken  on  by  Conference  streamers,  and  the 
through  rate  was  so  low  that  the  amount  left 
for  the  Conference  shipowners  after  paying 
the  cross  Atlantic  freight  from  Liverpool 
to  China  for  the  American  goods  was  a  mere  pit- 
tance, while  English  goods  at  the  same  time  were 
being  charged  full  rate  from  Liverpool ;  but  now 
nearly  all  the  American  goods  sent  to  China  are 
shipped  directly  from  New  York  ;  a  few  are  sent 
via  Vancouver  directly  from  the  mill. 

3220.  I  suppose  that  the  burden  of  excessive 
freight  rates  really  in  every  case  falls  upon  the 
British  ananufacturer  ? — Uttimlately ;  we  think 
so. 

Sir  Edward  SassoonJ]  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  these  things  sold  in  Shanghai, 
whether  there  was  any  relative  difEerence. 

Chairman. 

3221.  Is  there  any  relative  difEerence  in  the 
price  of  these  goods  at  Shanghai — the  foreign 
and  the  British  goods? — The  American  and 
British  ?  There  is  no  other  difference  except  such 
as  is  accounted  for  by  a  slight  difference  of  make 
and  composition — ^what  we  should  call  difference 
of  make  or  quality.  That  is  to  say,  some 
American  goods  run  in  particular  grooves  and 
some  British  run  in  others.  I  know  one  large 
manufacturer,  for  example,  whose  goods  are  of  a 
particular  class,  and  they  run  by  themselves, 
and  have  no  very  serious  competition  with  any 
other,  but  beyond  the  fact  that  they  are  different 
in  kind  and  quality  and  sell  under  different 
marks,  there  is  no  real  difference  pound  for 
pound  of  equal  quality. 

3222.  "We  have  had  some  evidence  before  this 
Committee  to  suggest  that  British  manufacturers, 
and  perhaps  some  Manchester  manufacturers  inj 
particular,  do  not  pay  as  much  attention  as  they 
might  to  the  particular  class  of  goods  required  in 
the  countries  to  which  they  ship,  and  that 
foreigners  pay  much  more  attention  to  that  de- 
mand even  if  the  demand  may  be  for  an  inferior 
class  of  goods  P — ^I  have  often  seen)  the  same  re- 
mark particularly  in  Consular  reports,  and  I 
have  given  the  question  great  attention,  and  have 
had  specially  excellent  opportunities  of  going  to 
the  bottom  of  the  matter,  and  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  use  a  colloquial  expression  I  think  that  for 
the  most  part  such  complaints  are  all  rubbish. 

3223.  Are  you  yourself  a  manufacturer  P — -No, 
I  have  been ;  in  my  early  days  I  worked  in  my 
father's  cotton  mill,  and  went  through  all  the 
processes,  so  that  I  understand  them  all. 


Chairm/in — continued. 

3224.  And  you  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
ground  for  the  complaint  for  instance  that  Man- 
chester cotton  has  too  much  size  put  into  it,  or 
size  put  in  when  the  Zanzibaris  want  cotton  with- 
out size  P — ^Not  at  all. 

3225.  It  is  not,  I  suppose,  a  matter  of  primary 
importance  to  the  manufacturer  whose  ships  his 
goods  go  by  P — ^Not  at  all. 

3226.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  trade  tbe 
real  crux  of  the  question  is  the  fact  that  the 
foreign  manufacturer  is  given]  orders  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  British  one  owing  to  the  lower  ratee 
of  freight  by  the  foreign  steamers  P — That  is  so. 

3227.  Has  any  complaint  ever  come  from 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  our  colonies  as  to  the 
rates  of  freight  by  British  steamers  for  British 
manufacturers  P — ^Three  or  four  years  ago  the 
Hong  Kong,  and  I  think  the  Shanghai  Chambers 
discussed  this  matter,  and  in  one  of  their  report 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  great  difference 
between  the  American  rates  of  freight  and  the 
rates  from  Great  Britain. 

3228.  Are  .those  the  only  instances  of  com- 
plaints P — ^The  only  ones  I  can  call  to  mind. 

3229.  If  the  thing  occurred  extensively  would 
it  be  likely  that  complaints  would  come  at  all 
frequently  ? — ^I  do  not  think  so. 

3230.  Whv  notp — ^Because  it  does  not  much 
matter  to  the  buyer  in  the  colony  or  in  the 
foreign  country  where  the  goods  come  from  if  lie 
only  gets  them  of  a  quality  and  price  to  suit 
him  ;  indeed  generally,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
the  merchant's  business  naturally  is  to  obtain  the 
goods  he  distributes  from  the  cheapest  source, 
wherever  it  may  be,  and  qua  merchant  he  has  no 
interest  in  buying  them  here  rather  than  abroad. 
I  say  that  with  no  sense  of  reproach ;  it  is  very 
natural  that  his  interests  are  not  such  as  those  of 
the  manufacturer,  but  in  this  case  the  manufac- 
turer is  the  man  who  does  not  know  the  thing, 
and  yet  his  interest  is  there.  That  is  the  reason 
why  you  have  heard  so  little  complaint  of  these 
differences  of  rates  of  freight. 

3231.  But  you  have  told  us  that  the  manufac- 
turer is  beginning  to  wake  up  to  his  situation  P— 
That  appears  to  be  the  case.  I  may  say  that 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  purely  manufacturing 
towns  are  taking  the  matter  up,  and  I  had  re- 
cently a  letter  from  the  Blackburn  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  in  which  they  propose,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce 
in  September,  of  their  own  accord  to  second  the 
resolution  we  are  proposing.  Blackburn'  is  a 
manufacturing  town,  and  that  resolution  is  upon 
this  subject  of  freights. 

3232.  I  suppose  the  interests  of  the  merchant 
exporter  are  more  closely  interwoven  with  those 
of  the  shipping  companies  than  they  are  with 
those  of  the  manufacturer  P^ — ^In  some  cases,  not 
im  all ;  in  some  cases  that  is  a  very  important 
item  indeed. 

3233.  Does  it  happen  that  the  merchant  ex- 
porter is  sometimes  the  agent  of  a  shipping  com« 
panyP — ^Yes,  the  agent  or  consignee  of  the  ship, 
that  is  to  say  his  house  abroad  is. 

3234.  And  so  the  fact  remains  that  the  lower 
rates  of  freight  on  the  Continent  do  tend  to  shift 
the  trade  and  to  detract  trade  from  Britain^  but 
the  causes  of  that  you  have  not  studied  P — ^In  the 
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rates  of  freight  there  is  undoubtedly  sufficient  to 
explain  much  of  that  diversion  of  trade. 

3235.  This  Committee  has  had  evidence  tq 
show  that  the  lower  rates  of  freight  are  all  part 
of  the  question  of  subsidies  under  foreign 
Governments,  but  that  is  niot  a  subject  which  you 
have  specially  studied? — ^No,  I  have  found  it 
very  difficult  to  obtain  information.  At  all  events, 
I  think  that  case  of  New  York — Shanghai, 
as  against  Liverpool — Shanghai,  is  a  very  im- 
portan^t  case  on  the  other  side,  showing  that  here 
is  a  trade  with  extremely  low  rates  of  freight  as 
compared  with  British,  and  no  subsidy.  The 
United  States  Government  does  not  grant  any 
subsidies  to  foreign  ships. 

3236.  To  American  ships? — And  at  present 
they  have  no  subsidies  even  to  American  ships ; 
no  sailing  subsidies.     {See  Q.  3416.) 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer, 

3237.  The  higher  rates  of  freight  of  which  you 
complain  I  understand  are  from  Liverpool  to 
China  principally? — ^That  is  one. 

3238.  Have  you  any  other  ? — The  other  I  have 
given  is  the  case  of  the  River  Plate. 

3239.  That  you  mentioned  before  I  came  into 
the  room.  As  regards  these  freights  from  Liver- 
pool to  China,  they  are  only  higher  in  comparison 
with  the  rates  from  America? — The  Hamburg 
rates  are  very  much  lower,  too,  I  believe,  I  have 
not  got  precisely  what  they  are  now,  but  two  or 
three  years  ago  the  Hamburg  rate  to  Shanghai 
and  Hong  Kong  was  25*.,  as  against  the  Liver- 
pool present  rate  of  405. 

3240.  That  is  a  subsidised  line  ? — Quite  possi- 
blyj  no  doubt  it  is  subsidised. 

3241.  Tou  were  speaking  of  the  lines  that  are 
not  subsidised  that  run  from  America  to  China? 
— That  is  the  case  I  brought  forward  specially. 

3242.  Do  you  say  those  rates  are  much  below 
the  rates  charged  by  the  Liverpool  lines  that 
run  to  China  ? — ^Very  much  below. 

3243.  Can  you  name  the  lines  that  run  from 
America? — I  cannot.  I  know  some  of  them  are 
British  ships. 

3244.  Are  you  aw,are  that  there  is  any  regular 
service  at  all  from  America  to  China? — ^I  only 
infer  that  it  must  be  regidcu*  because  the  quan- 
tity of  goods  going  is  large  and  regular. 

3245.  Is  the  speed  of  these  vessels  the  same  as 
those  running  from  Liverpool? — That  I  cannot 
tell.  _^ 

3246.  Tou  understand  that  Manchester  ship- 
pers require  fast  steamers  to  convey  their  fine 
goods.  As  a  general  rule,  they  would  prefer  to  ship 
in  fast  steamers  rather  than  in  tramp  steamers, 
and  pay  something  extra  for  it? — ^It  would  de- 
pend. I  think,  to  a  very  large  extent,  they  woidd 
he  quite  indifferent.  It  is,  of  course,  a  question 
of  the  state  of  the  markets,  and  so  on. 

324?.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  Manchester 
shippers,  and  I  say  that  in  preference  they  would 
ship  by  a  fast  line  of  steamer ;  not  only  would  the 
speed  be  considered,  but  also  the  rate  of  in- 
surance over  an  ordinary  tramp  steamer? — ^I  do 
not  think  they  would  pay  the  difference  between 
40*.  and  27*.  M.  for  that. 

323B.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  difference 
between  the  two,  but  they  would  prefer  the  fast 
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flteamei^? — Naturall^y  they  would,   shippers  to 
anywhere  would. 

3248.  Are  the  steamers  that  run  from  Liver- 
pool fast  steamers  and  first-class  steamers  in 
every  way? — They  are,  undoubtedly. 

3250.  You  know,  I  presume,  the  lines  running 
from  Liverpool? — ^Tes. 

3251.  What  is  the  chief  line .P— Holt's,  I  be- 
lieve. 

3252.  You  have  told  the  Committee  that  there 
are  cheap  rates  from  America,  but  you  cannot 
tell  the  name  of  the  line  by  which  they  proceed  to 
China  F — I  cannot. 

3253.  Could  you  tell  us  whether  there  is  a 
large  falling  off  in  shipments  from  Manchester 
to  China  owing  to  these  rates  for  fine  goods? — 
I  would  not  say  a  large  falling  off  as  a  matter  of 
actual  knowledge,  but  I  cannot  help  connecting 
the  fact  that  whilst  there  has  been  no  increase  or 
no  substantial  increase  in  British,  there  has  been) 
an  enormous  increase  in  American  competing 
goods  ;   it  is  impossible  to  disconnect  the  facts. 

3254.  I  want  to  know  whether  the  rates  of 
freight,  in  your  opinion,  from  Liverpool  are  such 
that  it  is  driving  the  trade  from  Manchester  to 
be  shipped  by  America  ? — I  do  not  like  to  take  the 
phrase  "  driving  away,"  but  this  is  quite  obvious 
to  me,  and  obvious  to  everybody  in  the  trade,  that 
a  difference  of  nearly  4  per  cent,  of  4d.  a  piece  is 
quite  enough  to  turn  the  trade  to  America  for  the 
same  class  and  quality  of  goods. 

3255.  Is  not  the  trade  from  Manchester  to 
China  in  fine  goods  increasing? — ^I  have  the 
figures  here ;  did  you  say  fine  goods  ? 

3256.  Take  ordinaiy  fine  goods? — The  phrase 
may  be  a  different  one  with  you,  and  with  me; 
from  a  shipper's  point  of  view  drills  would  not  be 
called  fine  goods. 

3257.  No,  no ;  I  do  not  call  them  ordinary  fine 
goods? — ^In  Manchester  I  should  not  call  them 
fine  goods  either.  As  to  the  trade  in  fine  goods 
I  have  no  particulars  here,  but  I  know  it  is  of 
fair  amount,  and  it  is  not  interfered  with  so  much 
by  foreign  competition ;  it  is  to  some  extent. 

3258.  Manchester  is  really  not  losing  the  bulk 
of  Eer  staple  shipment? — These  are  staple.  I  do 
not  want  to  make  any  mistake  about  it,  and  by 
fine  goods  I  should  mean  prints,  dyed  goods, 
white  shirtings,  velvets,  and  things  of  that  kind. 
That  cJase  of  trade,  or  what  may  be  called  finished 
trade,  belongs  to  us,  and  we  do  not  have  very 
much  competition,  except  from  Germany. 

3259.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  irrespective  of  the 
rates  of  freight,  which  may  or  may  not  be  too 
high,  the  staple  trade  is  not  going  from  Man- 
chester in  those  articles? — ^No,  but  this  is  the 
staple  trade  that  is  being  affected.  When  I 
speak  of  fine  goods  I  speak  of  goods  which  have  a 
large  amount  of  expenditure  upon  their  finishing 
— sprinting,  dyeing,  bleaching,  and  so  on,  and  in 
these  goods  the  freight  bears  a  smaller  proportion 
to  the  value  than  it  does  in  the  case  of  grey  goods. 
It  is  precisely  the  staple  goods,  sheetings  and 
drills,  which  are  being  affected. 

3260.  As  regards  drills,  America  always  had  a 
superior  place  in  China  compared  to  Manchester. 
I  notice  that  in  1893  the  American  pieces  were 
526,301,  as  against  the  English  and  Dutch  com- 
bined, 353,910?— Yes,  drills. 

3261.  So  that  as  regards  Americaoi  drills  they 
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have  always  had  the  advantage  over  Manchester  P 
— ^o,  not  always  the  advantage ;  15  years  ago  the 
American  trade  with  China  in  cotton  goods  was 
entirely  a  surplus  product  trade. 

32G2.  In  cotton  drills? — ^In  cotton  drills  even, 
bu/t  it  now  is  a  paying  trade,  sent  for  the  sake  of 
the  profit  made  out  d[  it. 

3263.  I  am  only  quoting  from  the  figures  you 
have  handed  in.  In  1893  America  had  the  ad- 
vantage over  Manchester,  and  also  Holland,  in 
drills,  and  I  find  also  that  in  the  cotton  sheetings 
America  had  a  considerable  advantage  in  1893  ? 
—True. 

3264.  1,189,224  pieces  as  against  the  English 
pieces,  705,024? — Exactly,  but  the  stairtling 
point  is  the  enormous  growth  of  the  American 
goods  in  the  case  of  drills,  and  the  falling  off  in 
i!inglish  and  Dutch,  and  in  the  case  of  sheetings 
the  increase  of  American,  from  1,100,000  to 
8,500,000. 

3265.  I  notice  that  there  is  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  drills  in  America ;  but  may  not  -that  be 
owing  to  the  superiority  of  the  manufacture  -uid 
the  article  they  supply  suiting  the  market  better 
than  the  Manchester  article  ? — Not  at  all ;  of 
course  that  is  a  question  of  quality  combined  with 
price,  and  if  goods  can  be  laid  down  in  Shanghai 
at  4id.  a  piece  less  than  English  for  the  same 
quality,  the  American  will  get  the  business. 

3266.  But  you  do  not  want  the  Committee  to 
understand  that  this  increase  is  all  owing  to  the 
4d.  in  the  price,  and  not  to  the  quality  of  the  goods 
themselves? — No,  I  say  there  are  undoubtedly 
some  other  causes,  but  that  any  manufacturer  in 
Lanca&hii^  woidd  consider  this  4rf.  sufficient  to 
divert  a  great  deal  of  the  demand  to  America. 

3267.  Although  it  might  not  account  for  the 
increase  in  the  rate  of  freight.  Now,  as  regards 
the  sheetings.  I  see  that  the  Manchester  manu- 
facturers, comparing  ]893  with  1899,  are  now 
lif>lding  their  own;  they  had  705,024  pieces  in 
1893,  as  aginst  748,324  pieces  in  1899  ?— Yes. 

3268.  Whilst  they  are  holding  their  own,  the 
Americans  have  nearly  trebled  in  that  time? — 
Yes. 

3269.  Now,  is  that  not  owing  to  their  manufac- 
turing a  better  quality  or  an  article  that  will  suit 
the  Chinese  market  better  than  the  Manchester 
manufacturers  do.^ — ^I  should  not  think  you 
oould  put  certainly  the  whole  of  it  'to  that — ^pro- 
bably not  the  most  of  it,  but  here  is  a  patent  fact 
that  strikes  any  manufacturer,  that  the  differ- 
ence in  freight  would  be  a  luxurious  profit  to 
him  if  he  had  it  and  could  have  it  all  the  year 
round.  I  have  just  worked  out  the  figure  of 
whait  4d.  a  piece  on  the  quantities  of  drills  and 
sheetings  shipped  from  the  United  States  in  1899 
would  make.  That  little  trade — ^little  by  com- 
parison with  the  trade  of  the  whole  world — at 
4rf.  a  piece  would  give  a  profit  of  63,297Z. 

Colonel  Denny. 

3270.  In  one  month? — No,  that  is  for  the 
whole  of  1899. 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer, 

8271.  Whilst  you  say  that  the  difference  in  the 
rwtM  of  freights  would  be  a  luxurious  .profit,  you 
aAflO  tftU  the  Committee  that  the  manufacturer  has 
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never  troubled  himself  about  getting  this  luxu- 
rious profit? — ^I  say  that  in  the  past  he  has  m/k, 
for  the  reason  that  he  has  not  known  about  ii 

3272.  Has  he  not  been  somewhat  remiss  if  he 
has  not  done  that? — ^Well,  you  may  consider  him 
blameworthy  or  not,  but  as  to  the  facts  which  do 
not  come  within  the  cognisance  of  a  busy  man's 
usual  course  of  business  he  is  perhaps  not  to  be 
blamed  if  he  does  not  observe  them. 

Cliairman. 

3273.  Would  he  be  more  remiss  or  the  shipper 
more  shrewd  ? — ^I  do  not  know  how  to  put  it. 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer, 

3274.  You  speak  of  the  manufacturer,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  coming  within  your  knowledge, 
does  the  manufacturer  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  arranging  of  freights  ? — ^No. 

3275.  It  is  the  shipper? — ^Yes,  it  is  the  shipper. 

3276.  The  merchant  who  buys  in  Manchester? 
—Yes. 

3277.  And  you  will  admit  that  these  merchants 
are  as  shrewd  as  any  to  be  foimd  in  this  country 
or  abroad  ? — 'Yes,  undoubtedly. 

3278.  Xnd  that  they  are  quite  able  to  secure 
this  luxurious  profit.'^ — ^It  does  not  matter  to  the 
shipper  where  he  gets  his  goods,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  Manchester  merchants  do  sometimes  buy 
these  American  goods,  and  hare  them  shipped 
from  New  York,  and  do  make  the  4:d, 

3279.  But  you  have  told  me  that  the  volume  of 
fine  goods  from  Manchester  has  not  decreased? 
— No,  I  say  the  Manchester  merchant  buys  the 
goods  in  America,  and  has  them  shipped  from 
New  York,  and  therefore  does  make  the  4<i. 

3280.  I  do  not  know  the  particulars  of  this 
line  running  from  Liverpool,  but  probably  you 
will  be  able  to  tell  the  Committee  whether  they 
run  under  an  agreement  with  the  large  shippers 
from  Manchester  as  regards  rates  of  freight? — 
Oh,  yes,  certainly. 

3281.  They  do  run  under  agreement  with  the 
shippers  ? — ^i  es. 

3282.  And,  therefore,  the  shippers  have  nothing 
to  complain  of  with  regard  to  the  high  rate  oi 
freight,  otherwise  they  would  cancel  their  agree- 
ment?— As  matter  of  fact  they  are  frequently 
both  merchants  and  shipowners ;  they  are  in- 
terested in  the  Conference  steamers. 

3283.  So  that  locally  there  is  no  complaint  as 
regards  the  high  rates  of  freight  from  Manches- 
ter to  China? — ^Locally  there  is,  because  in  the 
Manchester  market  we  have  manufacturers  ai 
well;  when  you  have  6,000  or  6,000  men  on 
'Change  you  have  plenty  of  manufacturers  there. 

3284.  I  presume  the  Manchester  shippers  are 
quite  able  to  get  the  cheapest  rates  of  freight, 
and  ttey  would  not  pay  a  higher  rate  of  freight 
that  would  drive  tiie  trade  away  from  Manches- 
ter?— ^Well,  I  have  already  stated  in  my  evidence 
that  the  shipper  qud  shipper  has  no  interest  what- 
ever in  the  question  of  where  the  goods  are 
bought ;  if  he  cannot  buy  them  in  England  he 
will  buy  them  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  or  Italy, 
and  I  nave  given  an  example  of  goods  brought 
within  the  last  few  weeks  which  T  have  seen  my- 
self— ^goods  which  could  be  made  in  Manchester, 

and 
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and  liave  been  made  in  Manchester,  but  the  order 
went  to  a  Swiss  firm,  because  the  rate  of  freight 
from  Genoa  was  so  much  lower  than  it  waa  from 
Liverpool. 

3285.  But  the  shipowner  has  a  great  interest 
in  retaining  the  Manchester  trade  to  Liverpool  ? 
— ^I  hope  so. 

3286.  And  it  would  be  suicidal  on  his  part  to 
charge  a  higher  rate  of  freight  even  if  he  could 
get  it  that  wotdd  drive  it  to  foreign  countries  P — 
People  do  act  suicidally  sometimes. 

3287.  Not  shipowners  in  this  way? — ^I  admit 
ihey  are  usually  quite  wideawake. 

Colonel  Denny. 

3288.  What  Sir  Charles  Cayzer  has  said  is  per- 
fectly correct,  that  this  country  is  holding  its 
own  {b  a  certain  extent,  but  do  you  consider  that 
this  countrv  is  holding  its  own  when  it  has  lost  in 
seven  years  19*3  per  cent,  of  its  trade  in  drills, 
and  ihe  Americans  have  increased  their  trade  by 
189  per  cent.  That  is  not  holding  one's  own.  It 
is  evident,  is  it  not,  that  whereas  the  trade  to 
China  is  increasing  enormousl|y,  this  country 
has  not  got  its  proper  proportion  of  itP — Of  that 
class  of  goods  certainly  not. 

32B9.  While  you  are  making  in  Manchester 
fine  goods  such  as  prints,  white  shirts,  and  articles 
of  comparatively  luxurious  wear,  the  staple 
trade  on  which  the  great  majority  of  your  work- 
people depend  is  in  the  commoner  goods,  namely 
the  drills  and  sheetings  P — ^That  is  so. 

3290.  Therefore,  while  you  may  be  holding 
your  own  in  articles  in  which  the  rate  of  freight  is 
of  small  moment  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
article,  it  is  of  immense  moment  where  the  article 
is  bulky  and  cheap  ? — ^That  is  so. 

3291.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Man- 
chester trade  is  suffering  materially  jdl  over  the 
world  just  now,  for  some  reason  or  another? — 
That  is  so. 

d2d2.  You  spoke  of  goods  going  from  Genoa ; 
these  goods  are  Swiss  ? — ^Tes. 

329o.  They  were  carried  out  by  an  Italian 
subsidised  line  ? — ^I  believe  so. 

3294.  As  matter  of  fact  the  Italian  subsidised 
line  is  not  the  only  one  which  sails  from  Genoa, 
and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  the  North  German 
Lloyd  sails  from  Genoa,  and  also  some  British 
lines  ?-r-That  I  do  not  know,  but  I  should  think 
it  douClful  if  any  British  steamers  do,  unless 
they  are  tramps. 

3295.  Is  there  no  line  from  Genoa,  the  Anchor 
line,  for  example? — Not  to  the  River  Plate,  I 
think. 

329f).  But  one  thing  is  absolutely  certain,  that 
the  rate  of  freight  from  Genoa,  wliich  is  a  much 
longer  distance  than  from  Liverpool,  was  such 
that  goods  could  be  landed  in  the  River  Plate 
much  more  cheaply  than  you  could  land  them 
from  Manchester  P — ^I  apprehend  that  the  differ- 
ence in  distance  between  Genoa  and  the  River 
Plate  on  the  one  hand,  and  Liverpool  and  the 
River  Plate  on  the  other  would  not  be  so  very 
great. 

329T.  Never  mind,  whatever  the  difference  in 
distance  these  goods  were  landed  a  great  deal 
cheaper  P — ^A  great  deal  cheaper. 

3298.  As  to  this  New  York  and  China  line, 
whoever  carries  the  goods — ^whether  British  or 
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whatever  line  is  immaterial — the  fact  remains 
that  the  Americans  are  doubling  and  trebling 
their  trade  by  means  of  cheap  freights  from  New 
York,  while  the  British  staple  trade  is  actually 
falling  ofEP — Falling  off  in  some  classes  and 
scarcely  increasing  in  others. 

3299.  It  has  fallen  off  68,000  pieces  in  drills, 
and  it  has  only  gained  43,000  pieces  in  sheeting  P 
— Quite  so. 

3300.  So  that  there  is  a  falling  off  P— Y«B. 

3301.  And  the  difference  in  freight  between 
the  21s.  6d.,  charged  from  New  York  and  the 
Liverpool  rate  could  be  halved,  and  a  half  given 
to  the  purchaser,  and  still  the  manufacturer  would 
retain  a  very  handsome  profit — 2d.  a  piece? — 
Yes. 

3302.  You  said  something  about  Liverpool 
charging  you  60^.  a  ton  for  lightly-pressed  goods 
and  65 J.  for  heavily-pressed  goods? — ^Yes. 

3303.  So  that  the  rate  of  freight  is  not  the 
difference  between  27^.  Qd.  and  4u«.,  but  it  is  in 
some  cases  the  differenice  between  27s.  6d.  and 
6bs.  ? — ^That  is  so,  but  I  should  like  to  explain 
there  that  I  have  left  out  of  account  both  primage 
and  rebate  in  order  not  to  complicate  the  matter. 

3304.  That  is  to  say  there  is  tiie  10  per  cent, 
primage  added  and  the  10  per  cent,  rebate  given 
off? — ^It  is  at  present  15  per  cent.,  and  b^des 
the  rebate  is  given  on  such  conditions  that  it  may 
be  lost  altogether. 

3305.  As  matter  of  fact  rebate  is  given  in)  this 
way:  If  you  have  shipped  during  the  year  ^ 
way:  If  you  have  shipped  during  the  year  a 
single  bale  of  goods  by  a  non-conference  line 
you  lose  the  whole  rebate  P — ^Yes. 

3306.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  conference  is 
really  only  keeping  to  a  rate  which  may  be  con- 
sidered, and  is  considered  by  the  ship  owners  to 
be  a  paying  standard  ? — ^I  suppose  that  is  their 
opinion. 

3307.  And  if  the  steamers  from  New  York  a< 
27^.  6^.  are  common-  tramps,  and  those  from 
Liverpool  are,  as  Sir  Charles  Cayzer  suggests, 
first-class  steamers,  they  are  entitled  to  some 
difference,  and  the  question  is  how  much  they 
may  be  entitled  to  P — ^Possibly,  but  I  look  at  the 
matter  from  the  British  manufacturer's  point  of 
view. 

3308.  Is  it  not  also  the  fact  that  a  large  quan- 
tity of  American  piece  goods  are  going  from  the 
western  coast  of  America — San  Francisco  and 
Vancouver? — ^Not  a  very  large  quantity,  for  the 
I  ate  there  is  rather  high. 

3309.  Would  it  not  strike  you  that,  however 
valiantly  you  may  fight  against  this  state  of 
things,  India  and  America  appear  to  be  more 
natural  suppliers  of  China  than  Manchester  P — I 
do  not  think  so. 

3310.  There  is  the  distance,  for  example,  say, 
from  Calcutta  and  Bombay  to  China,  or  from  San 
Francisco  and  Vanicouver  to  China? — ^Distance 
does  not  settle  these  matters,  or  we  should  not 
be  importing  cotton  here. 

3311.  I  take  only  one  matter,  but  in  addition 
to  distance  there  is  the  price  of  labour;  it  is 
relative  also  ? — ^That  is  relative,  and  the  price  of 
labour  is  not  always  as  height  of  wages. 

3312.  Precisely ;  the  f  fficiency  of  labo.ur  has 
to  come  in? — ^That  is  so. 

3313.  Manchester 
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3313.  Manchester  goods  do  go  to  South  Africa 
through  Messrs.  Arthur? — ^Yes. 

3314.  You  cannot  give  us  any  further  details  Y 
«— Not  any  details  as  to  those. 

3315.  You  told  us  that  the  manufacturer  in 
Manchester  leads  a  sort  of  secluded  life,  and  he 
does  not  worry  his  head  about  anything,  but  what 
comes  within  the  door  of  his  mill? — ^He  has  a 
geneval  interest,  but  he  has  hitherto  not  ioiown 
it ;  that  is  the  natural  result  of  differentiation ; 
for  instance,  the  lawyer  has  his  occupation,  €md 
the  surgeon  follows  his,  and  they  do  not  know 
much  about  each  other. 

3316.  But  the  lawyer  and  the  surgeon  are  not 
exactly  middle  men  in  the  same  sense  as  a 
shipper  is  ? — ^No,  but  it  is  precisely  this  separa- 
tion and  differentiation  to  which  I,  at  any  rate, 
attribute  our  very  great  success,  but  another 
effect  of  this  separation  and  differentiation!  is  that 
the  manufacturer  keeps  his  mind  to  his  own 
business,  and  does  not  much  bother  his  head 
about  the  remaining  part — -the  distribution. 

3317.  May  I  point  out  that  you  also  said  that 
the  shipper  did  not  particularly  care  where  he  got 
his  goods,  and  if  he  could  not  get  them  in  Eng- 
land he  got  them  in  America  P — Certainly. 

3318.  So  that  if  he  could  get  cheaper  goods  in 
America  it  does  not  worry  him  to  get  British 
goods,  but  he  takes  pains  to  go  where  he  gets 
them  cheapest? — ^Very  often  he  would  &ke 
pains  to  show  the  manufacturer  where  he  might 
improve. 

3319.  However,  there  is  no  general  scheme  for 
doing  that? — ^No ;  generally  he  is  in  business  to 
make  money. 

3320.  Perhaps  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce  agrees  with  the  Glasgow  Chamber  oi 
Commerce,  who  said  that  they  thought  they 
should  be  allowed  to  conduct  their  own  business 
in  their  own  way  without  any  interference  or 
suggestion  from  .the  Government ;  that  was  when 
the  Government  attempted  to  show  them  how  to 
improve  their  business  ? — ^I  think  generally  that 
would  be  the  view  in  Manchester. 

3321.  Might  I  ask  you  to  listen  to  a  piece  of 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  Nichol,  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Smith,  MacKenzie  and  Co.,  of  Mombasa 
and  Zanzibar?  Sir  Charles  Cayzer  was  ex- 
amining Mr.  Nichol  with  reference  to  some  state- 
ments made  by  the  Vice-Consul  there  as  to  the 
inapplicability  of  British  methods  of  doing 
business,  and  he  said,  "We  have  had  two  in- 
stances of  the  German  manufacturers  paying 
more  attention."  "  (Q.)  The  British  merchant  is 
quite  as  well  able  to  ascertaia  the  kind  of  goods  re- 
quired as  the  German  merchant  ? — (A.)  Quite  as 
able.  (Q.)  And  to  get  them  made  in  this  country. 
(A.)  No,  not  to  get  them  made.  As  I  say,  there 
are  two  instances  which  I  can  give  you  in  which 
we  could  not  get  them  made.  One  was  an  imita- 
tion of  American  cloth.  We  tried  Manchester, 
and  they  would  insist  on  putting  size  in,  and  the 
natives  prefer  the  cloth  without  it.  We  pointed 
that  out  time  after  time.  Then  they  would  not 
keep  the  exact  lengths;  we  pointed  that  out, 
and  we  finally  found  we  could  not  push  it,  and 
we  took  to  Canadian  cottons.  Canadian  cottons 
have  been  imported  by  us  to  try  and  get  as  much 
oi  the   trade   to   our   colony  as  possible   away 
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from  the  Americans  to  our  colony."  Now, 
there  is  an  instance  of  a  gentleman  who 
took  pains  to  write  again  and  again  to  Man- 
chester that  their  lengths  were  incorrect, 
and  their  material  absolutely  unsuitable, 
and  he  was  obliged,  because  they  wotdd  not  give 
up  any  of  these  practices,  to  abandon  his  trade 
with  Manchester? — ^I  have  learnt  by  experience 
to  be  exceedingly  sceptical  about  all  such  stories. 
I  have  investigated  such  stories  that  have  ap- 
peared in  Consular  reports,  and  I  have  found  them 
to  be  substantially  wrong  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  therefore  if  that  is  a  recent  instance,  if  I  can 
be  furnished  with  the  particulars  of  that  case 
I  will  undertake  to  search  it  out  thoroughly.  1 
should  like  generally  to  say  that  my  own  opinion 
founded  upon  very  large  experience  is  thai  these 
statements  about  British  manufacturers  not 
giving  attention  to  the  quality,  the  packing,  and 
so  on  of  goods  is,  in  the  overwhelmingly  largest 
proportion  of  our  trade,  without  the  slightest 
foundation.  I  know  particular  cases  in  the  case 
of  hardware  where  manufacturers  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  the  particular  class  of  trade,  bnt 
these  cases  are  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean  compared 
with  the  great  mass  of  our  trade  which  is  exceed- 
ingly well  done. 

3322.  T  have  given  you  the  name  of  the  firm 
and  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  said  it,  and 
who  was  quite  prepared  to  back  it  up? — May  I 
ask  for  the  title  of  the  firm. 

3323.  The  titie  of  the  firm  is  Smith,  Macken- 
zie and  Co.,  of  Mombasa  and  Zanzibar,  and  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  was  Mr.  William  James 
White  Nichol,  and  the  statement  was  made  in 
evidence  before  this  Committee  on  the  11th  July. 
Mr.  ^STchol  also  said,  "  Another  instance  was  in 
brass  wire "  (which  is  apparently  a  thing  the 
native  uses  for  the  decoration  of  his  person,  or 
some  other  purposes).  "The  manufacturer  at 
home  would  not  pay  the  same  attention  to  the  get 
up  of  the  thing,  to  the  polish,  to  the  packing,  as 
we  could  get  paid  on  the  Continent,  and  finally 
we  had  to  get  ours  from,  I  think,  it  was,  Ham- 
burg. (Q.)  Then  you  buy  these  goods  abroad 
which  the  English  manufacturer  cannot  supply 
in  the  way  that  is  required  by  the  market? — (i.) 
Yes,  we  get  them  in  Hamburg."  He  also  said, 
"  We  confine  almost  the  whole  of  our  imports  to 
goods  from  Great  Britain.  We  get  very  little 
from 'Germany  or  from  America.  (Q.)  Still,  as  a 
commission  house,  you  would  take  an  order  for 
some  goods  which  you  would  have  to  buy  from 
Germany? — (A.)  Certainly,  if  I  could  get  it  as 
cheaply.  But  then,  generally  speaking,  I  cannot 
compete  in  Germany  against  a  German  house. 
A  German  house  in  Zanzibar  will  have  its  own 
house  in  Germany,  just  as  we  have  our  own  house 
in  London"? — ^I  will  give  special  attention  to 
that  report  when  I  am  able  to  attend  to  it. 

Colonel  Denny,"]  I  wish  you  would  also  find 
out  from  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce 
whether  they  think  the  enormous  increase  of 
American  trade  in  drills  and  sheetings  is  due 
entirely  to  outside  influence,  and  not  to  anything 
they  might  themselves  put  right. 

Colonel  Ropner. 

3324.  Ton  told  us  the  difference  in  freight 
from  Genoa  to  the  Plate,  and  from  Liverpool  to 
the  Plate,  in  the  one  case  it  was  175.  lOd.,  and  in 
the  other  40*.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  the 
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instance  of  a  Genoa  Company  is  in  the  same 
conference  as  the  Liverpool  shipowners? — I  do 
not  know,  but  I  should  doubt  it. 

33)^.  You  think  they  are  perfectly  free? — ^I 
think  so. 

3326.  Would  you  attribute  the  difference  in 
freight  to  the  fact  that  they  are  subsidised  by  the 
Italian  Govemment — assuming  that  they  are? 
— I  should  want  to  know  something  about  the 
amount  of  the  subsidy  in  the  case,  but  I  should  be 
quite  prepared  to  find  that  there  was  a  connec- 
tion between  the  low  rate  and  the  subsidy. 

3327.  To  some  extent,  at  any  rate,  the  differ- 
ence is  attributable  to  the  subsidy  they  receive 
from  the  Italian  Government? — Possibly. 

3328.  And  might  it  not  also  be  due  to  this  fact, 
that  ihey  carry  a  large  number  of  Italian  work- 
men to  we  River  Plate,  and  have  a  large  passen- 
ger trade? — ^That  is  one  fact. 

3329.  Which  enables  them  to  carry  the  cargo 
which  tHey  do  carry  at  a  much  less  rate  than  a 
line  which  has  not  the  same  advantage  ?-^They 
have  a  large  passenger  traffic  both^ways. 

3330.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  difference 
between  the  Liverpool  rate  and  Genoa  rate  may  be 
truly  accounted  for  by  these  matters,  and  not 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  conference  in  Liver- 
pool?— The  difference  is  very  great,  though. 

3331.  It  is  great,  but  may  it  not  be  accounted 
for  in  that  way? — I  should  think  not;  I  think 
the  difference  too  great. 

3332.  You  do  think  that  the  fact  of  there 
being  a  conference  or  a  ring,  if  you  like  to  call  it 
so,  does  influence  the  freights  to  the  Biver  Plate, 
and  make  them  higher,  of  course? — ^A  British 
ringP 

3333.  Yes  ?— I  should  think  naturally  it  would 
do  so^ 

3334.  It  is  also  influenced  probably  by  subsi- 
dies, and  you  would  recommend  a  subsiov  to  be 
^ven  to  the  British  line  to  the  River  Plate?— 
Personally,  I  should  not,  and  I  think  that  the 
^lanchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  a  whole — 
T  am  speaking  now  merely  of  my  own  opinion  of 
what  tney  would  do — ^would  be  decidedly  opposed 
to  combating  subsidy  by  subsidy. 

3335.  I  will  leave  the  Plate  now,  and  go  to 
China ;  there  is  a  conference  in  that  connecnon? 
—Yes. 

3336.  And  the  fact  of  that  conference,  you  say, 
has  driven  up  the  rate  of  freights ;  that  is  your 
contention  ? — ^I  think  that  that  is  the  natural  in- 
ference from  tiie  fact  that  they  have  remained  up 
since  the  conference  became  effective. 

333Y.  Do  you  know  what  rate  of  interest  these 
lines  pay  on  their  capital.  Is  it  excessive  or  a 
fair  one  ? — ^That  I  do  not  know. 

3338.  What  I  mean  is  this :  Is  it  not  likely  or 
possible  that  these  rings  are  entered  into  simply 
because,  if  there  were  not  such  rings  these  lines 
would  become  bankrupt  and  could  not  exist  at 
all  ? — ISo ;  I  believe  the  declared  purpose  of  the 
rin^s  was  rather  to  secure  steadiness  and  regu- 
larity of  rates  than  to  mak^  large  profits,  and  for 
that  reason  shippers,  when  they  first  arose,  were 
rather  in  favour  very  often  of  the  conference. 
That  was  at  first,  but  I  think  shippers  are  very 
much  dissatisfied  with  their  action  now. 

3339.  You  do  not  know  the  lines  trading  be- 
tween New  York  and  Shanghai? — ^I  do  not  know 
Mie  of  them. 

0.23. 
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3340.  But  you  are  aware  that  a  great  quantity* 
of  goods  from  America  is  shipped  by  the  so-calle4 
tramp  steamers  from  Xew  York  ? — ^I  should  thi^l^ 
probably. 

3341.  Which  are  of  much  less  value  oompara-i 
tively  than  the  liners  as  far  as  the  cost  of  the, 
steamer  is  concerned? — ^I  should  think  so. 

3342.  Would  that  account  for  the  whole  dififet- 
enoe  in  freight,  do  you  think  ?— ^I  should  not  thiali 
that  would  be  so  at  all ;  the  British  manu&cturer 
I  should  think  would  be  quite  content  that  tramps 
might  come  in  on  such  terms  to  take  his  good$, 
too,  but,  of  course,  the  conference  would  prevent 
that. 

^343.  You  say,  to  sum  it  up,  that  the  fact  of  the 
increase  of  cotton  goods  from  America  in  Chinas 
is  attributable  to  two  causes — ^first,  the  higher 
rate  of  freight  from  England,  and  next  the  adap-^ 
tability  of  the  American  producer  over  the  £ng-; 
lish  producer? — ^I  shotdd  not  put  it  quite  that 
way ;  there  are  a  number  of  circumstances  which 
have  favoured  the  production  of  'these  goods» 
especially  in  the  Southern  States — a  number  oi 
quite  minor  circumstances  individually,  but  still 
of  importance  together;  but  the  aimount  of 
difference  in  freight  which  I  show  is  so  great 
that  I  should  think  it  must  be  probably  the  main 
reason  for  this  enormous  increase,  although  not 
by  any  means  the  only  one. 

3344.  You  are  aware  that  nearly  all  the  raw 
cotton  comes  from  America? — ^Yes. 

3345.  And  you  are  aware  that  consequently 
the  raw  cotton  muse  be  cheaper  in  America? — 
Yes. 

3346.  And  although,  up  to  a  point  the 
Americans  are  satisfied  in  sending  us  the  raw 
materials,  yet  the  time  must  come  when  they 
would  like  to  produce  themselves ;  is  not  that  so  ? 
— ^I  hold  very  strong  views  upon  that  proposition 
— ^that  the  place  of  production  of  the  raw  material 
is  the  place  of  manufacture — and  should  say  that 
to-day  there  is  better  reason  for  the  existence  of 
Lancashire,  on  that  ground,  than  there  was  50 
years  ago,  because  9,  on  the  one  hand,  America 
has  become  better  adapted  to  manufacture,  the 
rates  of  freight  of  raw  cotton  have  fallen  enor* 
mously.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  think  we  paid  over 
Id.  a  pound  freight  from  New  Orleans,  but  I 
suppose  now  you  cotdd  bring  it  for  a  farthing 
or  less. 

Sir  Edward  Sassoon. 

3347.  Surely  the  case  di  India  does  not  bear  out 
what  you  say ;  it  produces  a  great  deal  of  raw 
cotton,  and  manufactures  every  pound  of  it? — 
You  mean  that  the  fact  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
im  India  is  a  disproof  of  my  general  statement,  or 
is  an  exception  to  it  ? — ^Yes. 

3348.  Well,  it  is,  and  it  is  not ;  the  growth  of 
the  cotton  industry  in  India  Is  a  case  of  ma- 
chinery substituting  handicraft,  and  it  has 
mainly  taken  the  place  of  the  lower  qualities  of 
handicraft  goods — ^the  commoner  qualities  for- 
merly made  in  India.  The  Indian  mills  do  not 
compete  with  Lancashire  in  the  finer  qualities  of 
goods. 

3349.  You  mean  because  tlie  cotton  grown  in 
India  does  not  possess  the  staple? — It  does  not 
possess  it. 

Colonel  Ropner, 

3350.  Then  the  fact  of  the  cotton  having  to  be 
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produced  in  America^  and  having  to  be  shipped 
here,  and  the  Americans  having  ihe  advantage 
over  ufl  in  that  respect,  does  not  influence  &e 
market  at  all,  you  think — ^it  does  not  really  come 
into  competition P — ^I  would  not  say  that;  it  is 
qiiite  obvious  there  must  be  some  advaatage  on 
the  spot  for  certain  classes  of  goods,  but  I  think 
that  the  distance  of  the  place  of  manufactuie 
from  the  place  of  the  eupply  of  the  raw  material  is 
to-day  a  less  obstacle  than  it  was  50  years  ago,  be- 
cause the  cost  of  freight  then  was  «o  much  greater 
than  it  is  to-day. 

3351.  Still,  being  a  less  obstacle  you  say  it  is 
to  some  extent  an  obstacle  ? — ^To  some  extent. 

3352.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Mer- 
chandise Marks  Act  at  all  ? — Oh,  ves. 

* 

3353.  Has  that  interfered  with  our  commerce 
here  ? — ^I  should  not  think  very  greatly ;  I  gave 
evidence  upon  that  point  before  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Committee,  and  I  should  not  be  prepared 
to  sav  off-hand  that  it  has  had  no  effect.  It  has 
undoubtedly  in  some  ways. 

3354.  Is  it  your  opinion  to-day  that  the  Mer- 
chandise Marks  Act  has  done  good  or  damage  to 
the  commerce  of  England  ? — ^It  has  done  good  in 
one  way ;  I  have  seen  the  benefit  grow  under  my 
own  eye ;  it  has  made  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers very  much  more  observant  and  careful 
in  the  accurate  description  of  their  goods,  and 
I  think  that  is  about  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  whole  good  it  has  done. 

Mr.  Duke, 

3355.  We  heard  something  about  lines  of 
coasting  vessels  plying  between  Manchester  and 
Hamburg,  and  ^tting  the  advantage  by  ship- 
ment from  Hamburg  of  the  subsidies  which  the 
German  Government  gives  to  vessels  which  have 
their  place  of  departure  from  Hamburg.  Can 
you  tell  us  anything  about  them  ? — ^Tes,  a  good 
deal ;  tut  it  is  now  a  piece  of  history  to  a  very 
large  extent.  Many  of  those  anomalies  have 
been  removed,  but  I  have  known,  not  three  years 
ago,  Manchester  goods  put  on  board  a  Better* 
dam  steamer  in  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
transhipped  at  Rotterdam  for  Amsterdam  on 
board  a  steamer  which  was  bound  for  Java,  and 
afterwards  came  round  to  Manchester  again 
before  she  sailed.  That  was  an  extremely  excep- 
tional case,  but  up  to  18  months  ago  it  was  regu- 
larly the  case  that  Manchester  goods  were  sent  to 
Hull,  and  then  across  to  Amsterdam,  and  put  on 
board  steamers  which  came  round  afterwards  to 
either  Southampton  or  Liverpool. 

3356.  In  order  that  their,  place  of  departure 
might  be  a  place  of  departure  which  entitled  the 
shipowner  to  get  the  continental  subsidies  ap- 
parently?— ^I  am  now  speaking  not  about  the 
subsidy ;  undoubtedly  in  some  cases  there  were 
subsidies,  and  in  others  not,  but  it  was  the  lower 
rate  of  freight,  and  the  English  shippers  wished 
to  get  the  advantage  of  the  lower  rate  of  freight 
from  the  continent;  but  those  Amsterdam- Java 
steamers  have  now  been  brought  into  the  English 
conference,  so  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  send- 
ing the  goods  by  them.  The  merchant  does  not 
get  the  advantage  now  that  he  did. 

3357.  Are  the  rates  higher  in  consequence  of 
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the  Amsterdam-Java  line  having  come  into  the 
conference  ? — I  believe  they  are. 

3358.  In  your  view  the  existence  of  that  in- 
direct mode  of  despatching  goods  was  dxie  to  the 
action  of  the  conference  P — ^Tes,  I  should  say  so. 

3359.  You  think  it  resulted  rather  from  ihe 
action,  of  the  conference  than  from  the  effect  of 
any  subsidy  P — ^I  think  so. 

3360.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  trade  botweea 
Genoa  and  the  River  Plate,  do  you  know  if  the 
North  German  Lloyd  has  a  line  from  Genoa  to 
the  River  Plate  P — 1  really  do  not  know. 

3361.  So  that  you  do  not  know  to  what  extent 
the  rates  of  freight  between  Gtenoa  and  the  River 
Plate  are  controlled  by  subsidy,  or  affected  by 
subsidy  P — ^No;  I  presume  that  the  Committee 
would  have  direct  evidence  upon  such  matten. 
and  I  thought  that  my  own  evidence  could  be 
most  usefully  given,  as  I  framed  it. 

3362.  But  you  do  know  that  the  Liverpool 
rates  are  the  rates  regulated  by  the  conference  of 
shipowners  P — ^Yes. 

3363.  And  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
Liverpool  rate  is  40s.  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet 
space,  and  that  the  Genoa  rate  is  lis,  lOd.  ?- 
Yes. 

3364.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  how  loBg 
that  Liverpool  rate  of  40*.  has  been  the  ruling 
rateP — ^I  think  it  has  be^n  in  existence  at  least 
two  or  three  years. 

3365.  Ton  do  not  know  what  the  rate  was  pre- 
viously ? — ^I  do  not. 

3366.  And  you  do  not  know  at  all  what  are  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  lines  from  Grenoa 
compete  for  the  carrying  trade  to  the  ports  on  the 
Plate;  that  is,  circumstances  as  to  subsidy, 
bounties  and  matters  of  that  kindP — ^No. 

3367.  Do  you  know  at  all  whether  Uie  Rubat- 
tino  line  has  direct  communication  from  Genoa  to 
the  Plate  P— That  I  do  not  know  either.  I  ma; 
say  I  made  efforts  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
subsidy,  if  any,  to  this  line,  but  all  I  could  "find 
was  the  gross  amount  of  the  Italian  revenue 
appropriated  for  subsidies  altogether. 

3368.  The  Committee  has  had  the  rate  of  navi- 
gation subsidy,  but  unless  one  knew  the  other  de- 
tails I  do  not  think  it  would  throw  much  light 
upon  it.  With  regard  to  the  action  of  the  con- 
ference in  the  competition  between  the  American 
ports  and  Liverpool  and  Manchester  for  the  trade 
of  the  East,  the  carrying  trade  from  Liverpool,  I 
understand  you  to  say,  is  regulated  entirdr  by 
conference  rates  at  the  present? — ^To  China? 

3369.  To  China  and  .Tai)an,  Shanghai  and 
Yokohama? — That  is  so.  I  have  known  when  a 
large  amount  of  machinery  has  had  to  go  to 
China,  steamers  chartered  for  the  purpose  and 
loaded  in  the  Ship  Canal.  That  was  when  fte 
machinery  was  being  sent  out  for  the  new  cotton 
mills  in  Shanghai,  for  instance,  and  then  tiiei^ 
were  opportunities  of  sending  cotton  goods  by  thf» 
same  steamer,  but  not  a  merchant  dared  send 
anything  because  he  would  have  broken  his  agree- 
ment. 

33 TO.  He  would  have  broken  his  agreement 
with  the  conference  P — ^Tes. 

3371.  When  you  say  that  he  dare  not  send,  it 

conies 
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Mr.  Duke — continued. 

comes  to  ibis,  that  it  is  not  worth  his  while  to 
send?'— Yes. 

3372.  It  is  a  perfectly  open  business  trans- 
action P — ^Perfectly. 

3373.  The  conference  of  shipowners  adopted 
this  principle,  that  a  certain  rate  of  freight  is  a 
remunerative  rate  of  f I'eight  for  them,  and  that 
merchants  who  will  agree  to  deal  with  them  only 
will  get  a  rebate  on  the  volume  of  their  trade  ? — 
That  is  80. 

3374.  Are  a  great  many  of  the  merchants  who 
are  engaged  in  the  Eai^tern  trade  also  agents  for 
the  shipping  componies  ? — ^No,  there  could  not  be 

,  very  many  obviouj»ly,  because  only  a  certain 
number  of  agents  are  required,  but  there  are 
many  who  are  interested  as  shareholders  in  the 
China  Mutual. 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 

3375.  Many  of  them  are  agents  as  well? — 
Some  of  them. 

3376.  Many  of  the  large  Manchester  houses  are 
agents  for  shipowners  abroad? — Some  of  them 
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are. 


Mr.  Duke. 

3377.  The  Committee  may  take  it  that  the 
shippers  are  generally  satisfied  with  the  present 
condition  of  lyings  concerning  Shanghai  and  the 
East,  they  are  satisfied  with  the  rates  they  get 
from  the  Conference? — ^Well,  yes,  and  no ;  there 
are  merchants  who  speak  to  me  to-day  in  a  tone 
of  dissatisfaction  when  they  look  at  those  remarky 
able  figures,  and  they  did  not  12  or  18  months  or 
two  years  ago. 

3378.  Perhaps  they  think  it  has  gone  a  little 
too  far? — ^I  think  I  perceive  that  feeling  coming 
over  them. 

3arr9.  The  Committee  had  some  evidence  with 
regard  to  Singapore — ^that  the  rates  of  freight 
were  absolutely  unremunerative  at  Singapore 
until  the  conference  was  formed,  but  since  then 
they  have  become  much  greater.  Is  that  the  kind 
of  thing  which  has  gone  on  from  Liverpool  and 
Manchester ;  that  the  rates  were  very  low,  and  the 
conference  has  put  them  up,  and  kept  them  up  ? 
— ^Well,  I  do  know  that  mere  were  merchants 
w^ho  soon  after  the  oonferences  were  formed  did 
feel  satisfied  because  of  the  evenness  of  the  rates, 
and  to  me  they  expressed  themselves  as  thinking 
that  on  the  whole  it  was  a  good  arrangement  to 
have  uniformity  of  rates.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
that  impression  did  exist,  but  a  feeling  has  been 
^^Towing  in  recent  years  that  the  evils  of  the  con- 
ference are  very  great.  I  knqw,  for  instance, 
shareholders  in  the  China  Mutual  who  have  been 
manifesting  signs  of  discontent  with  the  very 
high  ratos,  and  they  look  with  alarm  at  the 
growth  of  this  American  business.  There  are 
cases  where  British  merchants  buy  these  goods 
and  have  them  shipped  from  America,  but  that 
is  rather  going  out  of  their  line  of  business,  and 
they  would  rather  keep  within  it. 

3380.  Do  the  shipowners  who  form  the  Liver- 
pool Conference  consist  exclusively  of  English 
•hipowners,  do  you  know,  or  do  they  include  the 
subsidised  lines,  such  as  the  Hamburg- American, 

0.23. 


the  Xorth  Grerman. Lloyd,  and  lines  of  that  kind? 
— ^That  I  do  not  know. 

3381.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  is  trade 
from  Liverpool  to  the  East  which  includes  the 
regular  sailing  of  any  subsidised  line  of  steam- 
ships ? — That  I  do  not  know  either. 

3382.  I  daresay  you  know  that  lines  of  steam- 
shij^s  are  sailing  regularly? — Tes. 

3383.  They  are  mostly  your  oWn  Liverpool 
lines  ? — Holt's,  I  believe. 

3384.  And  the  combination  is  chiefly  a  com- 
bination between  Liverpool  sliipowners? — ^Well, 
Liverpool  and  London,  too. 

3386.  Between  British  shipowners? — ^Yes. 

3386.  With  regard  to  Jfew  York,  the  competi- 
tion with'  New  York  does  include,  I  daresay  you 
know  one  subsidised  line  at  any  rate,  namely,  the 
Hamburg- American  ? — ^I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

3387.  The  competition  from  the  eastern  ports 
of  North  America  also  includes  a  subsidised  line, 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company? — ^That 
may  be  so. 

3388.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  how  long 
the  present  rates  from  Liverpool  have  been  the 
ruling  rates — ^that  is  60*.  to  65*? — ^To  China? 

3389.  To  China? — ^Yes;  with  the  exception  of 
three  years — 1890-91  and  92 — ^when  there  was  a 
drop,  and  again  in  1895,  the  rate  has  continued 
generally  high,  about  56*.  or  57*.,  pretty  nearly 
as  high  as  it  is  now,  except  that  I  think  the  rise  in 
price  of  coal  last  year  caused  a  further  advance. 

3390.  For  what  period  of  time  do  you  say? — 
I  make  it  out  to  be  from  1888  to  1897,  with  some 
slight  exception ;  you  may  say  from  1888  to  the 
present  time.  These  are  somewhat  old  tables, 
but  they  have  been  kept  up  to  date. 

3391.  From  1888  to  the  present  time  you  have 
had  conference  rates,  and  they  have  been  above 
the  rates  which  you  wotdd  have  got  by  competi- 
tion in  the  open  market,  that  is  what  you  tell  the 
Committee  Ji  understand.  For  instance  they 
have  been  above  the  rates  which  prevail  at  New 
York,  where  the  rate  is  fixed  by  the  steamers  in 
berth  ?j— Yes,  recently  it  must  have  been  so  at 
any  rate ;  that  is  the  case  now. 

3392.  And  at  New  York  you  are  subject  to  very 
great  fluctuation,  are  you  not? — ^Not  great  I 
think. 

3395.  May  you  not  get  a  rate  of  21$.  to-day  and 
a  rate  of  35«.  to-morrow,  or  next  week? — No,, 
the  fluctuation  would  not  be  so  great  as  that ;  as 
far  as  t  have  observed  the  rate  has  not  gone  above 
25*.  in  recent  years. 

335f¥.  But  your  own  view  distinctly  is  that 
the  higher  rates  of  freight  at  Liverpool  are  to 
some  extent  accountable  for  the  falling  off  in 
the  Manchester  trade  to  the  East,  at  least  for  the 
stationary  condition,  to  put  it  at  its  best,  of  the 
Manchester  trade  to  the  East? — ^I  think  so. 

3395.  And  that  the  higher  rates  of  freights, 
whether  they  are  reasonable  rates  or  excessive 
rates  are  due  to  he  action  of  the  conference  ? — ^I 
can  see  no  other  cause  for  it. 

3396.  And  you  have  not  any  knowledge  of  your 
own  which  enable  you  to  say  whether  the  rates 
are  regulated  at  all  by  the  effect  of  subsidies 
given  bv  foreign  governments  ? — ^No ;  I  have  not 
inquired  into  that. 

A  A  2  3397.  I  only 
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Mr.  Nussey. 

3397.  I  only  want  to  ask  one  question.  You 
used  tlie  tenn  merchant  dealing  with  a  ship- 
-owner ;  the  goods  are  manufactured  and  are  sold 

to  a  merchant,  and  then  he  tranships  them  to  the 
East ;  is  that  the  trade  ? — ^As  a  rvle  that  is  so. 

3398.  Do  you  find  the  middleman,  the  mer- 
chant, increasing  as  a  class  or  decreasing?  I  am 
told  that  in  the  textile  trade,  for  instance,  the 
merchant  is  utterly  going  out,  and  the  manufac- 
turer deals  directly  with  the  customer  at  the 
other  end? — It  is  the  very  reverse. 

3399.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  ascertain? — 
It  is  the  very  reverse  in  the  cotton  trade.  When 
I  was  a  boy  there  were  many  manufacturers  who 
shipped  their  own  goods  io  India  and  China; 
but  that  practice  has  disappeared  except  in  some 
particular  classes  of  goods  where  the  trade  mark 
"has  been  long  in  existence,  and  where  the  trade 
mark  is  practically  the  means  of  sustaining  the 
trade ;  the  manufacturer  does  someitimes  export, 
but,  as  a  rule,  all  exporting  by  manufacturers 
has  disappeared. 

3400.  Surely  that  means  that  an  extra  profit 
is  to  be  secured  in  this  countrv,  and  that  must 
operate  against  competiton  in  other  countries ;  if 
a  manufacturer  sold  direct  to  his  customer  in  the 
East  he  could  afford  to  take  a  less  price? — ^Not 
at  all,  the  very  reverse ;  if  a  manufacturer  be- 
came a  merchant  he  would  have  to  keep  up  a 
nG^erehanit  staff  and  establishment,  and  his  busi- 
ness wotdd  have  to  include  many  kinds  of  good-s 
besides  his  own  in  order  to  secure  economy  in 
liis  merchant  department.  There  are  manu- 
facturers in  Manchester  who  are  ako  merchants, 
but  their  mercantile  department  is  as  com- 
pletely sepctrated  from  their  manufacturiiig — 
capital,  staff,  and  everything — as  if  it  were  a  dif- 
ferent concern ;  and,  therefore,  it  rather  proves 
the  point  I  was  making,  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  differentiate  the  mercantile  from  the  manu- 
facturing department. 

3401.  In  this  case  it  is  not  a  pattern  trade  ;  the 
trade  is  not  done  by  patterns  so  much  as  by 
pieces ;  it  is  necessary  for  the  merchant  to  have 
the  pieces  to  show  and  not  the  patterns.  The 
expense  to  the  merchant  is  very  much  decreased 
I  am  told  when  he  can  sell  by  pattern  instead  of 
by  piece  as  formerly? — Manchester  goods  are 
usually  sold  by  pattern ;  that  is  to  say,  there  are 
tons  of  patterns  always  going  to  and  fro  every 
day  to  and  from  the  markets,  coming  home  to 
show  what  changes  are  taking  place,  and  going 
out  to  present  new  idea.*?. 

Sir  Edward  Sassoon, 

3402.  I  have  not  been  quite  able  to  gather  from 
your  evidence  »8  to  how  you  account  for  this 
phenomenal  difference  in  the  rates  between  Liver- 
pool and  the  Kiver  Plate  and  between  Genoa  and 
the  River  Plate ;  this  difference  of  125  per  cent, 
surely  cannot  altogether  be  accounted  for  by  the 
existence  of  the  conference  in  Liverpool  ? — ^I 
should  not  like  to  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  the 
cause ;  I  conceived  thati  could  best  serve  the  Com- 
mittee by  presenting  evidence  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  differences. 

3403.  Yes,  but  we  are  liere  engaged  in  trying 
to  discover  the  possible  efl'ects  of  subsidies  upon 
British  trade  and  shipping,  and  what  I  want  to 
know  is  if  you  can  possibly  tell  us  to  what  extent 
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this  great  difference  in  freights  between  Genoa 
and  the  River  Plate  and  Liveq)ool  and  the  Biver 
Plate  is  accounted  for  by  the  payment  of  sub 
sidies  by  foreign  Goyernments  or  by  the  existence 
of  the  conference  at  Liverpool?  rhat  is  a  verj- 
important  point? — ^I  am  afraid  that  would  ia- 
volve  a  calculation  requiring  very  special  know- 
ledge ;  I  have  not  actually  any  means,  and  it  i> 
quite  obvious  on  the  one  hand  that  if  there  is  a 
subsidy  the  receiver  of  the  subsidy  must  either 
have  an  extra  profit  or  else  he  may  be  able  under 
stress  of  competition  to  reduce  his  freight  rate, 
one  of  the  two.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  quite 
obvious  also  that  the  effect  of  a  conference 
worked  with  deferred  rebates  is  to  create  a- 
monopoly. 

3404.  But  sm'ely  it  would  be  to  the  interests 
of  those  who  have  joined  the  conference  to  see 
that  they  get  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  trade  in 
merchandise  to  the  River  Plate  as  possible,  wonld 
it  not  ?  Would  it  be  to  their  interest,  do  you 
think,  to  keep  up  such  a  gigantic  difference  be- 
tween the  rates  of  freight? — ^No,  but  they  may 
think  the  loss  of  freight  less  important  than  tlie 
gain  from  keeping  up  the  rates. 

3405.  Where  do  the  shippers  come  in  ?  If  you 
purchase  the  goodsin  Switzerland  and  ship  tbem 
from  Genoa  to  the  River  Plate;,  the  Liverpool 
shipowner  loses  his  freight,  does  he  not? — So  he 
does,  the  freight  he  would  have  had  if  the  goods 
had  been  bought  here. 

3406.  I  put  it  to  you  therefore  whether  it  would 
not  be  to  the  interest  of  the  Liverpool  shipowner 
engaged  in  this  conference  so  to  lower  the  heights 
as  to  biing  it  within  measurable  distance  of  tJie 
price  to  the  merchant  in  Liverpool? — I  ehould 
think  so. 

3407.  And  yet  he  does  not  do  it  ? — On  the  prin- 
ciple that  one  often  gets  a  greater  compensation 
by  increased  revenue  at  a  reduced  price  than  one 
^ets  by  increasing  the  price. 

3408.  As  to  America,  you  have  given  remark- 
able figures,  and  yet  you  say  this  great  rise  in  the 
American  trade  in  Shanghai  has  not  been  occa- 
sioned by  any  subsidies  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Govei-nment? — Not  certeinly  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

3409.  I  see  by  this  Gooimercial  No.  8  certain 
postal  subsidies  are  given  between  Southampton 
and  New  York ;  of  course,  that  would  not  affect 
the  Shanghai  trade? — ^No. 

3410.  You  are  very  xinequivocal  in  your 
opinion  that  any  falling  off  in  tiie  trade  in  cotton 
goods  waa  not  owing  to  any  want  of  enterprise  or 
initiative  on  the  part  of  the  British  manufacturer, 
and  you  said  it  was  **  All  rubbish  "  what  was  said 
to  that  effect  ? — I  was  speaking  then  particularly 
as  to  the  general  charge  against  British  manu- 
facturers. 

»i411.  How  do  you  account,  then,  holding  that 
view,  for  the  Britisli  manufacturer  seeing  his 
trade  slipping  away  from  his  grasp  in  tfie  last 
seven  or  eight  years,  yet  not  having  made  any  re- 
monstrance or  representation  to  the  Qovemnient 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  see  where  "Hie  screw  h 
loose?  If  he  were  certain  about  his  initiative 
and  energy,  would  he  not  have  moved  in  the 
matter? — ^Well,  according  to  my  experience,  the 
Lancashire  manufacturer  and    the    Manchester 

merchant 
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inerdhant  are  very  chary  indeed  of  appealing  to 
ibe  Groyemment,  they  like  to  work  on  their  own 
lines,  and  to  depend  upon  themselves. 

3412.  So  that  he  rather  euSers  in  a  dumb 
fashion  ihan  appeal  to  his  Government  P — ^He 
pegs  away  and  tries  to  overcome  his  difficulties. 

3413.  So  that  the  drift  of  your  evidence  is  iihat 
subsidies  have  very  little  to  do  with  expansion  and 
development  of  trade  ? — ^1  would  not  like  to  put 
it  that  way,  because  I  really  do  not  know  suffi- 
cient about  the  action  of  subsidies  upon  rates  of 
freight 

3414.  There  are  no  subsidies  in  America? — So 
I  understand. 

3415.  And  that  is  your  opinion? — ^Tes,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  brought  forward 
the  American  case  as  being  so  striking. 

Chairman. 

3416.  I  could  not  lay  my  hands  on  it  at  the 
moment  when  I  was  asking  you  about  America 
before,  but  I  want  to  point  out,  which  I  <think  is 
veorjr  material,  that  in  the  Return  Commercial 
No.  8,  1896,  page  45— P— The  Consular 
report? 

3417.  It  is  a  report  presented  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  is  a  return  from  the 
Foreign  Office  representatives,  and  it  states  as 
regards  the  United  States  that  though  there  is 
no  authority  in  the  laws  of  the  XJnitea  States  for 
the  payment  of  bounties  or  subsidies  in  connec- 
tion with  ships,  yet  in  practice  indirect  bounties 
and  subsidies  are  granted.  A  number  of  in- 
stances are  given,  partly  by  referring,  as  Sir 
Edward  Sassoon  has  said,  to  ihe  postal  subsidies 
paid,  and  partly  by  showing  that  these  postal 
subsidies  are  rates  so  much  higher  than  usual, 
in  one  case  the  rate  is  as  much  as  4  dollars  a  mile. 
Then  there  is  another  form  of  indirect  bounty  or 
subsidy,  because  all  materials  of  foreign  produc- 
tion for  the  construction'  of  vessels  built  in  the 
United  States  have  no  duties  to  pay,  and  there  is 
another  case  "  Articles  of  foreign  production  for 
the  repair  of  American  vessels  may  be  withdrawn 
from  bonded  warehouses  free  of  duty,"  and  so 
on? — ^I  should  not  imagine  that  any  of  the 
steamers  which  take  these  cotton  goods  from 
New  York  to  China  carry  mails. 

3418.  No,  but  they  would  come  under  these 
other  things  I  have  read  to  you,  or  might? — Tes, 
they  might  do. 

3419.  You  say  that  the  manufacturers  of  this 
cotmtry  are  thoroughly  able  to  supply  the  goods 
required  abroad  or  in  the  Colonies,  and  that  it  is, 
to  use  your  expression,  *'all  rubbish"  to  say 
otherwise.  '  I  think  I  ought  to  ask  you  a  question 
from  my  own  experience  when  I  was  recently  in, 
Johannesburg  and  Bhodesia;  I  was  told  ther^ 
that  mining  machinery  was  almost  invariably 
ordered  from  America  or  from  Germanv,  because 
the  patterns  asked  for  were  properly  supplied, 
and  1.hat  the  patterns  offered  from  England  were 
not  patterns  which  suited  the  rouc^h  colonial 
work  and  wear;  do  you  know  anytning  about 
that?: — ^I  know  this  is  a  controverted . question, 
hud  for  instance  there  are  controversies  going  onl 
at  this  moment  about  the  locomotives  which  were 
supplied  to  the  Indian  Railways,  and  so  on.  I 
am  quite  familiar  with  these  discussions,  and  I 
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often  find  that  you  require  to  know  all  about  the 
oases.  For  instance,  I  meet  every  day  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Midland  Railway,  who  told  me 
long  before  it  was  published  about  the  engines 
which  they  had  ordered  in  America  last  year  or 
the  year  before ;  I  learnt  all  the  particulars  aDouT; 
them,  and  it  was  not  at  all  either  price  or  quality, 
it  was  simply  that  they  could  not  get  the  engines 
here  in  time. 

3420.  It  was  speed  of  delivery  in  that  case,  I 
know? — ^That  is  a  case  which  shows  that  one 
ought  to  know  all  about  these  questions. 

3421.  That  is  not  the  reason  that  was  alleged 
to  me  in  Johannesburg? — ^No. 

3422.  I  daresay  it  is  a  possible  reason  also.  Do 
the  rates  you  have  included  include  the  railway 
rates  from  Manchester  to  Liverpool? — No;  in 
the  case  of  China  it  is  from  Birkenhead,  where 
the  China  steamers  always  load. 

3423.  You  have  told  us,  to  sum  up,  that  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  would  be  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  combating  subsidy  with  sub- 
sidy as  a  general  rule,  I  understand  ? — ^Yes. 

3424.  But  would  there  be  special  circum- 
stances such  as  possibly  the  East  African  trade, 
which  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  would  consider 
as  special  circumstances  ?—rWell,  it  is  possible, 
although  at  this  moment  I  cannot  conceive  the 
circumstances. 

3426.  If  you  were  pushing  your  trade  to  the 
Yangtse  Valley  would  you  think  that  was  a 
special  circumstance?  If  it  was  a  question  of 
pushing  English  trade  to  the  Yangtse  Talley  in 
competition  with  foreign  subsidised  steamers, 
would  you  think  it  a  special  circumstance  such  as 
to  justify  a  subsidy? — ^I  very  much  doubt  if  even 
that  would  create  any  considerable  amount  of 
opinion  in  its  favour  in  Manchester.  Generally 
speaking  the  people  there  are  very  much  averse 
to  Governmental  interference  and  Government 
help  of  any  kind. 

3426.  They  do  not  mind  how  great  the  in- 
equality is  against  which  they  have  to  struggle 
in  consequence  of  the  lower  rates  of  freight  and 
the  foreign  subsidies? — ^No,  but  I  think  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  some  people  there,  if  it 
became  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  might  be 
willing  to  depart  from  their  general  policy. 

3427.  That  comes  just  to  what  I  said,  that 
there  are  special  circumstances,  matters  of  life 
and  death,  which  might  justify  the  breaking  of 
your  rule  ? — But  they  do  not  so  easily  see  things 
as  matters  of  life  and  death. 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 

3428.  You  have  told  the  Committee  that  Man- 
chester shippers  of  fine;  goods  woldd  prefer  to  ship 
by  trainp  steamer  if  they  could  get  a  cheaper 
rate,  and  you  stated  that  in  your  evidence?— 
Substantially  cheaper  I  should  say,  enough  to 
make  it  worth  while ;  that  is  all. 

3429.  Is  it  not  within  your  knowledge  that 
Manchester  shippers  require  regular  sailings,  and 
a  casual  tramp  steamer  cotdd  not  give  that,  and 
therefore  they  would  not  ship  by  a  trainp; 
steamer;  by  delay  they  would  lose  the  interest 
op  the  value  of  their  goods  ? — It  is  not  so  much 
a  question  of  interest,  although  that  does  enter 
into  it.    I  take  the  case  of  India  for  instance,  in 

order 
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Sir  Charles  Cayzer — continued. 

order  to  specialise  and  bring  it  to  a  point ;  in  the 
case  of  India  the  goods  a«  a  rule  are  sold  to  native 
dealers  beforehand. 

3430.  I  am  speaking  of  China? — ^In  China  the 
goods  are  sold  sometimes  to  arrive  there  also,  and 
it  might  be  a  poilit  that  the  goods  should  arrive 
at  a  given  time;  then,  of  course,  regularity 
would.be  a  consideration. 

3431.  Manchester  shippers  require  regular 
departures  of  steamers  from  Birkenhead  or  Man- 
chester to  carry  their  goods,  and,  therefore,  could 
they  ship  by  a  tramp  steamer  now  and  then, 
offering  facilities  for  carrying  their  goods  even  at 
substantially  a  cheaper  rate? — I  say  there  are 
circumstances  under  which  they  would  undoubt- 
edly if  they  could  ship  by  a  tramp  steamer. 

3432.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  the  reason  they 
would  ship  by  a  tramp  steamer  would  be  to  re- 
duce t£e  rate  by  the  liners  ? — ^The  object  would  be 
to  save  the  money ;  I  do  not  say  they  would  do  it 
by  way  of  conspiracy  against  the  regular  liners ; 
their  object  would  be  to  benefit  their  own  pockets. 

3453.  The  chairman  asked  vou  whetner  the 
rate  from  Manchester  to  China  of  which  you 
complained,  50a.,  I  think  included  the  railway 
rate  from  Manchester  to  Birkenhead? — No,  it 
does  not  include  the  railway  rate. 

3434^  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  these  China 
steamers  run  from  Manchester  ? — Xot  now ;  one 
or  two  have  come  up  to  take  machinery,  and  have 
taken  some  bale  and  case  goods  at  the  same  time, 
but  they  all  load  at  Birkenhead  now. 

3435.  Is  it  not  also  the  fact  that  the  rates 
of  freight  were  arranged  by  the  Holt  Line  with 
the  Manchester  shippers  in  consideration  of  the 
ships  going  to  Manchester? — I  am  not  aware  of 
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that,  but  the  ships  do  not  go  to  Manchester ;  the 
Manchester  goods  are  sent  down  to  Birkenhead. 

Chaimuzn. 

3430.  Following  up  my  last  question,  yoa  said 
as  regards  subsidies  being  granted  in  the  case  of 
very  special  circumstances,  that  Manchester  did 
not  look  upon  special  circumstances  as  matters  of 
life  and  death,  as  a  rule.  May  I  put  it  in  this 
way:  that  Manchester  at  the  same  time  would 
not  prefer  to  commit  commercial  suicide  rather 
than  have  subsidies;  that  is  to  say,  would  it 
prefer  subsidies  to  commercial  suicide,  or  not? — 
Well,  committing  commercial  suicide  seems  to 
me  to  describe  a  case  that  we  are  not  accustomed 
to  think  is  possible.  What  I  mean  is  this:  we 
are  continually  seeing  branches  of  our  trade  in  the 
lapse  of  years  extinguished,  say,  by  heavy 
foreign  import  duties.  In  my  own  experience  I 
have  seen  a  portion  of  my  own  particular  class  of 
trade  extinguished,  but  such  experience  does  not 
induce  ub  to  believe  that  we  should  go  to  tiie 
(Groyemment  and  ask  for  retaliatory  duties,  for 
instances ;  we  say,  "  The  trade  is  gone,  and  we 
will  get  something  else  "  and  we  go  in  another 
direction. 

3437.  But  the  trade  is  gone  ? — ^Not  in  a  general 
way,  but  in  some  particular  branch  of  trade  I 
mean.  We  are  not  accustomed  to  look  on  such  a 
thing  as  commercial  suicide.  We  see  one  branch 
disappear  and  another  arise,  and  another  disap- 
pear and  something  else  arises,  and  we  are  continu- 
ally going  about,  and  hustling  to  see  if  we  cannot 
get  something  else  when  anything  disappears. 

3438.  Tour  attitude  really  arises  from  a  cus- 
tomary habit  of  thought? — ^uite  so. 


Mr.  Samuel  Samuel,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chair  man, 

3439.  You  are  a  partner  of  the  firm  of  M. 
Samuel  and  Co.,  London,  and  Samuel  Samuel 
and  Co.,  of  Japan  and  Formosa? — ^Tes. 

3440.  Are  you  owners  of  any  tramp  steamers 
from  Cardiff  or  elsewhere  ? — ^We  own  36  steamers 
at  present.  We  are  the  managing  owners  of  the 
Share  Transport  and  Trading  Company ;  it  was 
our  business  until  we  turned  it  into  a  limited 
liability  company,  and,  in  fact,  the  firm  are 
principally  interested  in  it  now. 

3441.  Are  you  agents  for  any  steamship  lines? 
— ^We  are  agents  in  Japan  for  the  British  India ; 
in  Yokohama  for  the  East  Asiatic  Steamship 
Company;  in  Copenhagen  for  the  Portland  and 
Oregon  Railway  Company's  line  of  steamers 
between  Portland  and  Japan  and  China,  and  for 

he  Perry  Line   from   New  York  to  Asia  and 
yapan. 

»3442.  You  have  an  extensive  number  of 
agencies  in  that  wav? — 'Wi^  are  also  agents  for 
the  Shire  Line  running  out  from  London  and  the 
Continent  to  Japan  and  China. 

3443.  You  wish  to  make  some  remarks  I 
understand  about  somn  of  the  evidence  that  has 
been  given  before  this  Committee? — ^Ye^,  in  re- 
ference to  Mr.  Longford's  evidence ;  he  said  that 
the  British  merchants  were  supporting  compeli- 
lion  by  taking  advantage  of  the  subsidi.-cd  liney. 


Chairman — continued. 

We  do  not  do  this  with  British  goods,  because  the 
Continental 

3444.  You  are  now  speaking  as  a  merchant? — 
As  a  merchant — ^yes ;  the  Continental  lines  are  ia 
conference  with  the  British  lines,  and  they  can- 
not take  goods  from  Great  Britain  or  the  United 
Kingdom  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  rates  charged 
by  tne  conference  lines  from  the  United  King- 
dom. 

3445.  May  I  just  interrupt  to  say  that  you  are 
speaking  as  a  merchant,  but  also  as  a  shipowner 
and  a  member  of  the  conference  ? — ^Yes.  From 
what  Mr.  Longford  said  it  might  appear  that 
British  goods  could  be  shipped  md  the  Continent 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  from  England — ^that  the 
conference  in  England  was  interfering  with  the 
freedom  of  trade,  which  is  not  a  feet.  I  kave 
given  you  a  list  of  the  rates  from  Hamburg  to 
China  and  Japan,  and  you  will  see  that  in  all  caser 
the  Continental  rates  ai'e  considerably  lower. 
For  goods  that  come  under  the  first  class  from 
Hamburg  to  China  and  Japan  the  rate  is  37f .  Sd., 
with  a  rebate  of  5  per  cent.  The  rate  for  goods 
of  the  first  class  from  the  United  Ejngdom  to 
China  and  Japan  varies  from  62*.  6d,  to  86f .  less 
10  per  cent. 

Colonel  Denny,']  Could  we  have  these  figures 
in  the  evidence  ?     They  are  very  complete. 
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Chairman.']  Certainly ;  *  perhaps  the  shortest 
way  would  be  to  haad  this  table  which  you  have 
sent  me  to  the  shorthand  writer. 

Witness  J]  Tes,  it  gives  the  rates.  {The  table 
Aanded  in  is  as  follows :  — •' 

**  Fmght  from  Hamburg  to  CKina  and  Japan. 

**  1st  Class. — Fine  goods,  apparatus,  cigars,  to- 
bacco, pots,  pans,  etc.,  safes,  indiambber  goods, 
crystal  goods,  hardware,  leather  goods,  fancies, 
marbleware,  parts  of  machinery  up  to  1,000  kilos, 
medicines,  needles,  etc.,  essential  oils,  oil  in  cases 
and  casks,  sweet  oils^  pitch,  glass,  and  wax,  pearls, 
salicyGc  acid,  and  chemicals  (non-dangerous), 
silks,  velvet,  mirrors,  steelware,  arms,  tools — 
37*.  Qd,  less  5  per  cent  in  12  montth«. 

"2nd  Class. — Ceresin,  wool  and  cotton, 
blankets,  printed  matter,  cycles,  wet  and  dr}* 
colours,  iron  cash  boxes,  mouldings,  glassware, 
electric  lamps,  resin,  hats,  insulators,  jute  goods, 
buttons,  condensed  milk,  stores,  paper  in  caees, 
perfumeries,  pianos,  gunnies,  umbrellas  and  ribs, 
writing  material,  toilet  soap,  hosiery,  wax  vestas, 
clocks,  tools  under 4, 000  kilos,  drawing  material, 
twine— 358. 

"3rd  Class. — Accordions,  cotton  ware,  leaves, 
confectionery,  staves,  flax,  vinegar  in  casks  and 
cases,  yarns,  Berlin  wool,  gelatine,  grasses,  wool- 
ware,  hops,  basketware,  cork  mats,  lamp  wicks, 
^lue,  candles,  heavy  furniture,  sewing  machines, 
cigarette  paper,  provisions,  emery  cloth,  toys, 
ropework,  roots,  sugar  in  cases,  confectionery — 
32s.  6d. 

"4th  Class. — ^Tinned  and  enamelled  ware, 
paper  pulp  in  boxes  (750  kilos  per  cm.),  malt, 
mineral  waters,  paper  in  bales  (cm.  as  above), 
mirror  boxes — 30;. 

"5ih  Class. — Shovels,  beer,  pulp  in  bales 
{6/750  ks.),  Geneva,  noils,  paper  in  bs  (6/750  ks.), 
spirits.  Wine — 27s.  (id. 

"  6tii  Class. — Baked  cakes,  etc,  pulp  in  bales 
(cm.  under  600^,  hollow  glass,  corks,  parts  of 
lamps,  paper  bs  (cm.  600,  under  600)  chmaware, 
eardienware,  straw,  envelopes,  matches  (safety), 
Tienna  bentwood — 2bs. 

"  Deadweight.  —  Hoop  iron,  lead  (pig), 
cement  in  casks,  wire,  wire  nails,  wire .  rope, 
manures,  old  and  new  iron,  rails,  corrugated 
sheets  in  cases,  window  glass,  horseedbioes,  metals, 
mineral  salts,  boot  irons,  nails,  saltpetre,  salt, 
screws,  shot,  steel  in  tubs  and  cases,  stones,  zinc, 
plates  and  spelter,  zinc  sheets  in  casks,  sugar — 
32j.  6d.y  or  special  agreement.^' 

■*•  Freights  from  United  Kingdom  to  Japan. 

*•  1st  Class^ — ^Lancs.  heavy,  Torks.  heavy,  ap- 
paratus, crystal  goods,  &ncies,  marbleware, 
medicines,  needles,  essential  oils,  wax,  pearls, 
salicylic  acid,  non-dangerous  chemicals,  silks, 
velvets,  mirrors,  arms,  printed  matter,  buttons, 
wax  vestas,  drawing  materials,  safety  matches, 
perfumery,  umbrellas— 52^.  Qd.  and  55^.,  less 
10  per  cent  in  12  months. 

"2nd  Class.— Safes,  I.E.  goods,  leather,  ma- 
chinery,  pitch,  electric  lamps,  insulators,  stores, 
pianos,  vinegar,  gelatine,  hops,  provisions,  cakes, 
etc. — 50^,  less  10  per  cent,  in  12  months. 


"  3rd  Class. — ^Lancs.  light,  Yorks.  light,  hard- 
ware, steelware,  tools,  cycles,  colours,  cash  boxes, 
mouldings,  gunnies,  writing  material,  toilet  soap, 
hosieiy  (Notts,  and  Leicester),  twine,  confec- 
tionery. Lanes,  yarn,  Yorks.  yam,  furniture,  sew- 
ing machines,  emery  cloth,  ropework,  mirror 
boxes,  general — iOs,,  4t2s.  6<2.,  and  45;.,  less  10  per 
cent,  in  12  months. 

''4th  Class. — Cigars,  tobacco,  pots  and  pans, 
ceresin,  blankets,  resin,  hats,  milk  (cond),  paper 
in  cases,  clocks,  accordions,  staves,  flax,  wood- 
ware,  bad^etware,  glue,  candles,  cigarette  paper, 
toys,  sugar  in  cases,  enamelled  and  tinware,  xxiLalt, 
mineral  waters,  paper  over  15  cwt.  to  40  eft., 
straw  envelopes,  wire  rope,,  manure,  w  glass, 
metals  yd.,  metals  white,  boot  irons,  sorews,  (•hot, 
stones,  lamp  wicks — 35;.  and  37;..  Gd.,  less  10  per 
in  12  months. 

"5th  Class. — G-lass,  glassware,  jute  goods, 
leaves,  grasses,  cork  mats,  roots,  paper  in  bales  i^ot 
exceeding  15  cwt.  to  40  cu.  ft:,  paper  in  bales  not 
exceeding  12  cwt.  to  40  cti.  ft.,  shovels,  nails 
hollow  giBiaSy  cork«,  parts  of  lamps,  chinaware, 
earthenware,  bentwood,  hoop  iron,  wire,  wire 
nail,  old  and  new  ii-on,  rails,  corrugated  sheets, 
horseshoes,  salts  (mineral),  noils,  saltpetre,  steel 
in  cases,  zinc,  spelter,  zinc  sheets,  sugai: — 
27;.  Qd.y  30;.,  and  32;.  6d.,  less  10  per  cent,  bh  12 
months. 

"  Deadwoight.— 27;.  6rf.,  30;.,  and  32;.  6^.,  less 
10  per  cent,  in  12  months.'* 

3446.  That  table  gives  the  freight  from  Haiu.- 
burg  to  Japan  ? — ^It  is  the  same  to  China  and 
Ji^an ;  I  asked  them  to  collect  these  rates  for 
me,, and  they  put  "Japan"  only,  but  the  rates 
are  the  same  to  China  and  Japan.  Another  cor- 
rection is  that  it  should  be  from  the  United 
Kingdom  instead  of  London. 

3447.  London  is  better  than  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  it  notP- — ^The  conference  includes 
goods  fix>m  Liverpool  as  well  as  from  London. 

3448.  Whether  it  is  Liverpool  or  London  it 
does  not  matter  f — It  is  the  same ;  the  rates  you 
will  see  all  through  are  considerably  less  from 
Hambtirg. 

3449.  Take  a  sample  of  the  rates  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  your  evidence  now? — For  goods  coming 
under  the  heading  of  the  first-class  from  Ham- 
burg, the  rate  is  37;.  Gd.,  with  a  rebate  of  5  per 
cent. 

3450.  The  first-class  means  fine  goods,  appara- 
tus, cigars,  tobacco,  and  numerous  other  things? 
— ^Yes.  Heavy  Lancashire  goods  and  things  like 
that.  The  rate  from  the  United  Kingdom  is 
52;.  Gd,  to  55;.,  with  a  rebate  of  10  per  cent,  at 
the  end  of  the  conference  year.  In  the  second 
class  the  rates  from  the  United  Kingdom  are 
50;.,  with  a  rebate  of  10  per  cent.,  and  from 
Hamburg  they  are  all  35;.  The  third  class  rates 
from  Hamburg 

3451.  Take  them  in  order— «ie  United  King, 
dom  again? — The  United  Kingdom  third  class 
rates  vary  from  40;^  to  45;. 

3452.  Third  class,  40;.,  42;.  6rf.,  and  45;.  less 
10  per  cent,  rebate  in  12  months? — ^That  is  for 
the  supporters  of  the  conference. 

3453.  From  Hamburg  ?— They  are  32;.  6rf. 

3454.  Fourth     class     United     Kingdom? — 

Fourth 
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Chairman — continued. 

Fourth  class  from  the  United  Kingdom,  85*.  and 
375.  %d, 

3455.  Less  10  per  cent,  rehate? — ^Yes;  tha 
rebate  is  always  the  «ame.  From  Hamburg  they 
are  30*.  The  fifth  class  from  th^  United  King- 
dom  I  put  down  as  27*.  Cci.,  30*.,  and  32*.  6rf. 
Hamburg  is  divided  into  fififh  class,  27*.  6rf.,  and 
sixth  class  25*.,  and  then  there  is  the  deadweight, 
32*.  6^. ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  for  &ad 
weight 

3456.  What  about  the  United  Kingdom  dead- 
weight ? — ^That  comes  in  the  same  way,  32*.  6<i., 
30*.,  and  27*.  M. 

3457.  That  is  not  down  in  this  table  P-  -STes,  I 
put  it  under  fifth  class ;  you  will  see  deadweight, 
rails.  It  is  enumerated  amongst  the  different 
articles,  iron  rails,  and  things  like  iihat,  are 
entered  there,  which  is  deadweight.  The  Ham- 
burg lines  for  deadweight  are  generally  open  to 
take  lees  than  their  quoted  rate. 

3458.  You  put  "or  special  agreement"? — 
Yes,  according  to  what  the  steamer  requires ;  if 
the  steamer  requires  a  certain  amount  of  dead- 
weight they  will  quote  lower  rates  to  induce 
business.  In.  addition  to  these  German'  rates, 
the  goods  for  export  are  taken  by  the  rsdlways 
from  the  manufacturing  towns  at  special  rates ; 
they  get  an  advantage  over  the  goods  for  con- 
sumption in  the  interior. 

3459.  Then  you  wanted  to  support  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Kestell  Cornish,  the  Vice-Coneul  for 
Zanzibar,  as  regards  the  rates  ruling  from  London 
to  Mombasa? — ^Yes,  and  Mr.  Nicol  also  gave 
some  evidence  here.  We  ship  to  Zanzibar  and 
Mombasa,  and  we  have  great  difficulties ;  in  fact, 
we  cannot  get  through  rates  of  freight  from  this 
country  at  all.  I  have  given  you  a  small  state- 
ment there. 

3460.  Read  this  on^e  out  P — ^The  rate  on  one  ton 
of  bar  iron  frcHn  London  to  Mombaaa  on  through 
lines  of  rating  would  be  45*.  plus  10  per  cent, 
less  5  per  cent.,  and  5  per  cent,  if  you  confine 
your  shipments  to  the  one  line. 

3461.  That  is  to  the  conference  lin'e?-^Yes. 
The  rate  froni  Hamburg  to  Mombasa  is  30*.,  plus 
10  per  cent,  and  15  per  cent.,  less  5  per  cent.,  and 
5  per  cent,  for  confining  your  shipments  to  one 
line,  which  equals  a  nfet  rate  of  34*.  6rf.,  as 
against  45*.  from  London'.  Then  the  rate  from 
London  to  Hamburg  is  7*.  Qd.  net,  bringing  the 
rate  from  London  to  Mombasa,  by  Hamburg,  up 
to  42*.,  as  against  45*.  from  London  to  Mombasa 
direct ;  but  in  going  from  London  to  Mombasa 
we  have  to  tranship  goods  at  Aden,  as  there  19 
no  direct  communication,  and  the  delav  is  so 
great  that  merchants  would  sooner  send  their 
goods  by  Hamburg,  because  they  know  approxi- 
mately when  the  goods  will  arrive,  and  we  have 
no  subsidised  line  running  there.  The  British 
India  run  a  line  from  Bombaj^  to  Mombasa  by 
Aden,  and  take  on  the  goods  taken  out  at  Aden 
for  transhipment. 

3462.  It  hardly  comes  within  your  knowledge 
whether  the  merchants  resident  in  East  Africa 
place  orders  on  the  Continent  in  consequence  of 
these  lower  rates  of  freight? — rWell,  we  ourselves 
buy  goods  sometimes  on  the  Continent  for  Mom- 
basa and  Zanzibar. 


Chairman — continued. 

3463.  In  consequence  of  the  cheaper  rates?-*. 
Simply  to  save  the  trouble  of  transhipment  if  we 
are  in  a  hurry. 

3464.  To  save  the  delay? — ^Yes,  to  save  delay. 

3465.  Do  y^u  think  any  considerable  trade 
goes  that  way  s6  as  to  save  delay  ? — ^No,  Jiie  trad© 
is  small  at  present,  but  there  is  no  douFt  that 
the  direct  communication  which  exists  between 
Hamburg  and  i^e  East  Coast  of  Africa,  must 
bring  the  trade  to  Germany,  and  the  Austriaa 
Lloyd  have  jujst  started  a  line,  or  are  starting  a 
line,  to  run  from  Trieste  along  the  East  Coast 
of  Africa  with  the  in:tention  of  ctdtivating  tiie 
trade. 

Colonel  Denny. 

3466.  The  West  or  East,  did  you  say?— The 
East  Coast  of  Africa,  I  should  say.     "' 

3467.  The  East  is  what  I  have  been  asking  pu 
about  .^ — ^I  should  say  the  East  Coast  of  Amca; 
all  the  countries  have  a  subsidised  line  running 
there^^  excepting  Great  Britain. 

3468.  And  the  result  is  that  the  trade  is  goins 
to  the  countries  which  subsidise  direct  lines  ^ere  r 
— ^Yes,  the  trade  is  bound  to  go  there. 

3469.  That  you  say  is,  according  to  your  ex- 
perience as  a  merchant? — ^Yes. 

3470.  You  wanted  to  say  something  about  Sir 
Alexander  Swettenham's  evidence?— He  spoke 
of  the  conference  which  he  explained  had  for  its 
object  to  raise   freights   and   keep   out   tramp 
steamers,  which  had  been  boycotted  by  the  con- 
ference;  he  said  the  tramp  steamers  took  out 
coal,  for  which  thev  had  to  charge  very  high 
rates,  so  that  English  coal  was  very  much  dearer 
than  it  ought  to  be.     The  average  freight  from 
Cardiff  to  Singapore  is  about  20^.,   and  when 
steaniers  go  out  to  Singapore  they  rarely,  if  ever, 
can  find  enough  cargo  to  load  in  Singapore  to 
brinff  home.    The  conference  started  originally 
in  China  and  Japan  in  the  early  eighties,  and 
Singapore  was  outside  the  conferenice,  and  then 
the  principal  lines  running  out  were  the  P.  and 
0.,  the  Clan,  Holt's,  the  China  Mutual,  and 
Gellady's.     Then  afterwards  the  German  and 
French  lines  started  out  there,  and  we  left  Singa- 
pore out  of  the  conference  until  about  1896  or 
1897,  and  there  was  such  a  fight  for  a  cargo  in 
Singapore  that  we  were  actually  carrying  the 
cargo  from  Singapore  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Continent  for  deadweight  at  about  5s.  a  ton 
of   general   measurement,   for   about   15^.   and 
17^.  6d.  a  ton ;  which  was,  of  course,  ruination^ 
and  there  is  a  conference  steamer  nearly  every  day 
in  the  week  which  comes  through  Singapore  home- 
ward bound.     We  came  to  an  agreement  amongst 
ourselves  that  instead  of  fighting  we  should  fix 
certain  rates.  •  We  consulted  the  merchants  in 
Singa{>ore,  and  the  merchants  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion tiiat  it  was  in  their  interest  that  the  con- 
ference should  take  it  up,  because  if  they  sold 
goods  or  shipped  the  ffoods  they  never  knew  when 
tihey  had  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  market    By 
an  agreement  made  between  the  shipowners  ana 
the  merchants  of  Singapore,  a  conference  was 
formed,  and  the  merchants  were  parties,  to  the 
fixing  of  the  rates.     It  was  through  that  that  we 
were  able  to  get  the  Continental  lines  to  come  in 
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because  they  had  been  one  of  the  great  influences 
in  reducing  the  rates  to  the  extent  that  they  had 
been.  Of  course,  they  having  their  large  sub- 
sidies did  not  feel  the  fight  as  much  as  the  English 
lines  wlio  were  fighting  without  any  subsidy.  It 
is  very  seldom  that  any  steamer  comes  through 
Singapore  that  gets  more  than  400  or  500  tons  of 
cargo,  because  there  are  so  many  there,  and  a 
great  many  boats  that  go  out  in  the  conference 
have  to  go  elsewhere  to  get  the  cargo  home,  so 
that  Sir  Alexander  Swettenham's  conclusions  are 
quite  wrong  on  that. 

3471.  Then  you  say  that  the  merchants  you 
consulted  in  Singapore  were  entirely  in  favour  of 
the  action  the  conference  took.  W ould  it  be  at 
all  true  to  say  that  the  majority  of  those  mer- 
chants, or  many  of  them  were  agents  of  the  re- 
spective shipping  companies  P— Some  of  the 
larger  merchants  were  agents  certainly,  but 
generally  the  companies  give  their  agency  to  a 
merc&ant  who  can  influence  the  most  business. 
What  it  did  for  the  merchants  was  that  they  could 
make  contracts  a  head ;  the  man  who  wanted  to 
buy  in  Singapore  could  buy,  and  instead  of  work- 
ing on  speculation  Jie  was  working  more  with 
his  eyes  open,  and  knew  exactly  what  the  goods 
would  cost  him,  and  what  the  f eight  would  be. 

3472.  But  if  it  came  to  a  question  of  the  mer- 
chant's own  interests  as  against  his  interests  as 
agent  of  the  shipping  company,  I  imagine  his 
interests  as  agent  of  the  shipping  company  would 
carry  the  day? — No,  certainly  not;  for  in- 
stance, if  you  take  the  agents  of  any  line-r-tlie 
largest  line  to  Singapore  is  Holt's,  the  Ocean 
Steamship  Company — their  commission  as  agents 
of  the  steamer  would  be  2,000/.,  while  their  profitvs 
as  merchants  might  be  20,000Z. ;  if  you  take  any 
of  the  large  firms  the  commission  which  they 
would  make  as  agents  wotdd  be  very  small  com- 
pared to  tiheir  profits  as  merchants. 

3473.  Their  profits  as  merchants  would  be  in- 
fluenced   by   the   companies   with   whom   they 
shipped,  and  the  rebates  they  received,  I  suppose? 
— No,  that  is  included  in  the  calculation  €ts  to  the 
goods ;  if  they  sell  goods  they  reckon  on  the  net 
profit.     The  great  trouble  is  that  there  axe  too 
many  steamers  in  the  trade ;  it  makes  the  freights 
80  difficult.    Then  Sir  Alexander  Swettenham  said 
he  attributed  the  increase  in  the  Japanese  tonnage 
to  the  large  quantities  of  coals  exported  from 
Japan,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  export  of  coal  from  Japan  is  by  British  and 
European    steamers;     I    do    not    8UPTx>se   the 
Japanese  steamers  carry  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
ooal  that  is  exported  from  Japan.     The  total  ex- 
port of  coal  is  about  800,000  tons  a  year,  and  I  do 
not  suppose  the  Japanese  take  50,000  tons  of  it. 
The  real  cause  of  the  increase  of  the  Japanese 
subsidised  lines  is  from  political  motives.     The 
Japanese  Government  were  very  anxious  to  create 
a  fleet  of  fast  cruisers  and  transports,  and  at  one 
time  they  paid  a  subsidy  to  any  boat  that  was 
bought  by  the  Japanese  and  transfeired  to  the 
Japanese  flag.     A  lew  years  ago  they  altered  that, 
and  they  do  not  to-day  pay  any  subsidy  on  a  'ooat 
which  is  not  built  expressly  to  comply  with  the 
Japanese  regulations.     Then  the  subsidy  varies 
very  considerably  according  to  the  age  and  speed 
afterwards,  and  it  is  reduced  every  four  years 
me  steamer  gets  a  very  much  lai^er  sabsidy  than 
afterwards,  and  it  is  reduced  every  four  years 
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until  it  becomes  the  minimum.  I  did  not  go  into 
the  figures  to  see  the  exact  minmium,  but  it  also 
depends  so  much  upon  the  speed  and  capacity. 
Then  as  regards  the  subsidies  paid  to  the 
Japanese  steamers,  the  British  Consul  in  Yoko- 
hama said  he  did  not  think  the  British  merchants 
were  hurt  by  the  heavy  subsidies  paid  to  the 
Japanese  lines.  Well,  of  course,  the  Japanese 
lines  are  in  the  conference  to-day,  and  they 
charge  exactly  the  same  rates ;  they  are  not 
allowed  to  load  fine  goods  in  London,  they  only 
load  in  Middlesbrough,  and  then  they  load  on  the 
Continent. 

3474.  I  should  rather  like  to  know  this :  is  the 
competition  that  comes  from  other  countiies  en- 
tirely due  to  the  question  of  freights? — ^No,  not 
entirely ;  it  gives  them  a  very  great  advantage. 

3475.  Would  manufacturers  be  able  to  sell  at 
lower  prices  than  British  manufacturer.^? — ^In 
some  cases  they  do ;  the  free  on  board  price  of 
German  goods  in  a  great  many  instances  is  less 
than  in  British  goods,  for  instance,  woollen  goods 
— Bradford  goods — ^we  can  buy  cheaper  in  Ger- 
many in  the  commoner  grades  than  we  can  in 
Bradford,  and  in  iron  things  we  can  buy  cheaper 
in  Belgium ;  in  a  great  many  instances  we  ship 
large  quantities  irom.  Belgium  because  they  are 
very  much  cheaper  than  in  this  country.  Then 
America  also  lately  has  competed  very  much  in 

•  machinery. 

3476.  You  mean  the  actual  cost  of  production 
is  less? — Either  the  actual  cost  of  production  is 
less,  or  in  America  I  attribute  it  just  as  much  to 
the  manufacturers  there  having  been  able  to 
reduce  their  cost  of  production  by  increasing  their 
production,  and  making  very  large  profits  on  what 
they  sell  at  home,  and  then  they  get  a  certain 
surplus  production  which  they  are  enabled  to  sell 
at  a  lower  price.  Sir  Alexander  Swettenham  said 
you  could  not  ship  by  >the  Cape  now,  but  ship- 
ments by  sailing  ship  are  not  affected  by  the  con- 
ference to-day ;  there  are  no  merchants  shipping 
by  sailing  ship  to-day,  because  people  want  to 
know  when  they  are  to  get  their  goods,  and  as  a 
ride  they  prefer  to  pay  a  higher  rate  for  steamers. 

Sir  Charles  CayzerJ]  They  hardly  know  when 
they  are  to  get  them  now,  owing  to  an  excessive 
delay  in  discharging  ^hips  at  Cape  ports  caused 
by  the  war. 

Chairman. 

3477.  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  a  contri- 
butory cause  of  the  diflBculties  of  the  British 
shipping  trade  was  the  restrictions  placed  upon  it 
by  the  regulations  P — ^Tes,  there  are  a  great  many 
great  restrictions  placed  on  British  shipping. 

3478.  You  corroborate  roughly  what  has  been} 
said  with  regard  to  that  in  the  evidence  before 
the  Committee  P — ^Yes ;  we  can  go  further  than 
that  in  reference  to  the  restrictions  which  are  put 
upon  British  shipping,  especially  in  French  and 
Bussian  ports. 

3479.  Perhaps  we  had  better  take  them  one 
by  one.  As  to  French  ports.  I  suppose  you 
refer  to  the  surtaxe  £  entrepdt,  and  as  to  Bussian 
and  French  ports  you  would  again  refer  to  the 
coasting  trade  restrictions  P — Oh,  no,  not  at  all— • 
to  trade.  We  have  suffered  very  heavily  indeed 
from  the  surtaxe  d'  mttrepSt  in  France ;  we  used 
to  run  lines  from  China  and  Japan  to  Europe  for 
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Hamburg  and  London,  and  if  we  had  only  a  few 
hundred    tons    for   Havre    the    steamer    would 
come    to     London,    and    we    would    trans-ship 
for    Havre,    and    sometimes    to    Hamburg    as 
well;      and    then    the    Messageries     steamers 
started,  and  the  French  Qovemment  passed  the 
law   of  extra  duties   on  all  transhipped  goods, 
which  compels  British  ships  to  go  direct  to  the 
French  ports.  For  instance  in  the  trade  between 
China,  Japan  and  Europe  there  is  not  sufficient 
cargo  to  fill  the  boats,  and  we  have  to  come  very 
often  via  Bombay,  which  is  a  British  port,  of 
course ;   if  we  take  cargo  from  Bombay,  say,  to 
Dunkirk  and  London,  we  are  compelled  to  call 
at  Dunkirk  first ;   they  will  not  allow  us  to  come 
to  London  first ;   and  then  we  have  to  go  to  Dun- 
kirk, and  discharge,  because  they  charge  double 
duty  for  all  goods  on  board.     We  had  a  case  only 
lately  during  this  strike  in  Marseilles,  when  we 
had  a  boat  loading  from  Calcutta  for  Genoa  and 
Marseilles  with  seeds  and  jute,  and  we  had  two 
boats  loading  during  the  strike  in  Bombay.    The 
three  boats  were  all  loaded  for  Genoa  and  Mar- 
fleilles,  but  it  was  useless  sending  them  on  to 
Marseilles.     By  rights,  of  course,  we  should  have 
transhipped  the  cargoes  of  the   two   boats   into 
the  third,  and  kept  the  one  boat  waiting,  but 
according  to  the  French  law,  if  we  had  done  that 
we  should  have  had  to  pay  double  duty  on  the 
whole  of  the  cargoes  of  the  three  steamers.     The 
consequence  is,  of  course,   that    very    often    it 
happens  when  we  have  cargo  we  are  loading  a 
steamer  for  Genoa  or  any  other  port,  and  we  run 
short,  perhaps,  of  a  few  hundred  tons  to  fill  the 
steamer  up,  we  are  offered  a  cargo  for  a  French 
port,  but  it  does  not  pay  us  to  go  to  the  French 
port  with  a  small  quantity  of  cargo,  because  the 
expenses  on  foreign  steamers  is  very  heavy,  and 
the  small  rates  of  freight  we  should  have  for  that 
cargo  would  not  pay' us  to  call.     But  it  would 
help  us ;   it  would  minimise  our  loss  if  we  had  the 
advantage  of  transhipping  it,  because  we  very 
often  do  that  at  a  very  much  less  rate  than  it 
would  cost  us  to  go  through.     As  it  is  we  havo  *-» 
come  away  very  often  with  space  in  our  boatts, 
simply  because  it  will  not  pay  us  to  call  at  a 
French  port.     There  is  a  new  line   of   I'rench 
steamers  just  started  to  run  out  from  Dunkirk 
to  Saigon,  and  they  approached  the  conference 
to  be  allowed  to  join  the  Homeward  Conference 
to  take  cargo  in  the  Straits  for  the  French  ports, 
the  same  as  the  Messageries  do,  and  they  agreed 
to  use  the  Messageries  agent  in  Singapore,  and 
they  wanted  to  be  allowed  to  take  cargo  for 
London  as  well,  and  for  English  ports.       We 
asked  them  if  they  proposed  to  bring  their  large 
boats  to  London,  and  they  said  **  No ;   we  propose 
to  tranship  the  cargo  from  Marseilles  or  Havre, 
or  any  port  in  France,  by  one  of  the  small  French 
coasting  steamers  to  London."     Of  course   the 
conference  at  once  said:    "We  are  not  allowed 
to  tranship  our  cargo  for  a  French  port,  and  why 
should  we  allow  you  to  tranship  yours  P"      Of 
course  we  may  have  to  fight  tnat  line.     Then 
they  have  the  advantage  of  a  subsidy,  and  they 
have  the  advantage  of  being  able  without  any 
hindrance  to   tranship  their  carj;^,   and  when 
they  call  at  a  French  port,  of  course  they  have 
not  the  brokerages  and  dues  to  pay  that  we  have 
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as  English  steamers.  The  harm  that  does  also  U 
that  it  creates  a  fieet  of  small  French  coasting 
boats,  which  take  the  cargo  from  the  Frenck 
ports,  whereas  in  the  olden  times  a  great  aeal  of 
this  cargo  came  to  London,  and  some  of  tW 
English  lines  like  the  General  Steam  Navigation 
Company  used  to  take  that  cargo  over  to  Bor- 
deaux or  Havre,  or  the  different  French  ports. 
That  is  entirely  done  away  with.  It  is  not  a 
monetary  subsidy,  but  it  is  iindoubtedly  a  sub- 
sidy, and  an  encouragement  for  French  steamers. 

3480.  Apart  from  shipping  interests,  aoes  it 
do  serious  harm  to  British  traders? — To  mer- 
chants undoubtedly,  because  before  if  we  had 
cargo  we  wanted  to  fill  up  a  ship  with,  if  we 
brought  cargo  unsold  we  could  land  it  in  London 
in  the  London  Docks,  and  we  could  sell  it  to 
France,  or  anywhere  else,  but  to-day,  of  course, 
if  we  land  goods  in  London  we  cannot  re-ship 
them  to  France,  or  if  we  land  them  in  a  Uritish, 
or  any  other  port  we  cannot  tranship  them  to 
a  French,  port,  because  they  pay  double  duty  at 
once.  The  British  meichanls  at  one  time  user 
to  hold  a  considerable  stock  of  all  sorts  of  pro- 
duce in  the  docks  here,  which  were  sold  to  the 
continent,  and  that  trade  has  to  a  great  extent 
been  done  away  with  as  far  as  the  French  market 
is  concerned. 

3481.  So  far  as  the  Russian  steamers  are  con- 
cerned, I  think  we  might  go  on  to  that.  Tour 
firm  had  a  trade  in  Russia  ? — We  established  a 
depot  in  Vladivostock,  and  at  that  time,  it 
was  considered  a  free  port,  and  Batoum  it  m% 
understood  was  to  be  a  free  port.  After  having 
been  at  considerable  expense  establishing  our- 
selves  in  Vladivostock  last  year  the  Russians 
passed  a  law  by  which  the  trade  between  the 
Black  Sea  ports  and  all  Russian  ports  and  Vladi- 
vostock was  only  to  be  carried  on  by  steamers 
under  the  Russian  flag ;  we  had  the  option  of 
putting  one  of  our  boats  under  the  Russian  flag, 
or  giving  up  the  trade  altogether,  and  as  we  did 
not  care  to  put  our  boat  under  the  Russian  flag 
we  had  to  sell  our  depot  there,  which  we  did  at 
considerable  loss.  Now  a  Russian  steamer  has 
been  built  which  is  running  under  subsidies, 
and  they  are  doing  the  trade  which  we 
created,  Ijut  the  trade  in  Vladivostock  is  not 
sufficient  to  keep  the  steamer  going,  and  the  con- 
sequence ifl  that  this  steamer  will  now  be  comnet- 
ing  with  us  in  the  British  colonies,  because  tiey 
must  discharge  part  of  their  cargo  in  the  way 
ports,  and  the  way  ports  are  all  British 
ports,  and  as  they  are  able  to  make  a  very 
large  profit  in  Vladivostock,  where  they  have  an 
actual  monopoly,  and  get  a  very  heavy  subsidy, 
they  can  compete  with  us  in  the  British  ports  at 
very  low  rates.  They  talk  about  subsidising  a 
line  to  run  direct  from  Batoum  to  British  India 
and  other  parts  of  the  East.  They  have  a  Russian 
volunteer  fleet,  which  runs  out  from  the  Black 
Sea  ports  to  Port  Arthur  and  home  again,  calling 
at  the  different  eastern  ports,  and  that  is  very 
heavily  subsidised,  but  it  is  more  political  than 
commercial,  because  they  do  not  carry  very  much 
cargo.  Then  we  had  the  case  of  the  New  Zealand 
Steamship  Company 

3482.  I  do  not  think  you  need  go  into  that  ^'^ 
much ;  we  shall  hear  that  from  a  witness  later 

on. 
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on.  You  told  me  you  had  a  steamer  trading  from 
Hong  £ong  under  the  German  flag  ? — ^When  we 
were  established  in  China  we  wanted  the  assis- 
tance of  the  German  Foreign  Office ;  we  were 
associated  with  some  German  firms,  and  we  built 
one  of  our  steamers  in  Germany  to  run  under  the 
German  flag,  and  later  on  when  we  formed  the 
whole  business  into  a  company  we  transferred  the 
steamer  to  the  British  flag. 

3483.  What  was  the  size  of  the  steamer  P — 
800  tons  ;  under  the  German  flag  she  carried  880 
tons,  and  under  the  British  flag  she  carries  800 
tons. 

3484.  Was  that  owing  to  the  load  line  re- 
striction, or  what!*^ — The  load  line  restriction. 

3485.  What  was  the  cost  of  working  the 
steamer?— She  cost  us  203Z.  under  the  German 
flag  a  month,  and  under  the  British  flag  she  is 
costing  us  242Z. 

3486.  To  what  was  tha/t  difference  owing? — 
That  difference  is  principally  wages,  and  the 
different  food  that  is  supplied  under  the  British 
flag  and  under  the  German.  Under  the  German 
flag  the  captain  got  about  17Z.  a  month,  and 
under  the  British  flag  he  gets  £25,  and  it  is  the 
samethroughout  the  whole  crew. 

3487.  That  had  nothing  directly  to  do  with  the 
granting  of  subsidies  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment ?— Oh,  no,  that  is  simply  a  restriction.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Holt's  I  think  have 
transferred  the  whole  of  their  fleet  that  runs 
from  Sinerapore  to  the  German  flag,  that  is  to 
sav  thev  have  sold  it  all  because  thev  could  not 
make  it  pay  under  the  English  flag. 

Colonel  Denny, 

3488.  You  made  a  remark  just  now  that  Holt's 
had  sold  their  line,  you  thought,  because  they 
could  not  make  it  pay  under  the  British  flag? — 
Yes. 

3489.  Of  course,  that  may  be  more  or  less  a  cry ; 
you  have  to  discriminate  carefully  between  what 
is  proved  and  what  is  not  proved  r — Yes. 

3490.  Let  me  take  your  own  experience.  You 
trade  a  great  deal  to  colonial  ports  ? — ^Yes. 

3491.  Grain  cargoes  and  others.  Now,  sup- 
posing we  take  this  particular  port  which  Holt 
traded  from,  Singapore,  is  there  a  tendency  there 
for  the  officials  to  interfere  largely  with  British 
ships,  and  not  at  all  with  German  ships  ? — They 
cannot  interfere  with  German  ships,  and  they  do 
very  materially  with  British  ships. 

3492.  Could  you  give  me  an  instance? — Our 
captains  have  complained  over  and  over  again 
that  at  the  shipping  office  in  Singapore  they  are 
very  often  treated  more  like  criminals  than 
masters  of  steamers.  The  crews  go  up  to  the 
shipping  ofifce  and  make  complaints,  which  they 
are  very  fond  of  doing,  and  on  the  least  complaint 
the  captain  is  hardly  heard  in  his  defence  at  all ; 
^ho  ^shipping  master  nearly  always  sides  against 
him. 

34&3.  Is  that  a  British  crew?— The  native 
crews  or  any  others. 

34  S?.  I  suppose  the  official  all  the  same  would 
never  think  of  detaining  a  British  ship  for  any 
lencrth  of  time  to  settle  a  things  like  that? — Oh, 
yes,  we  continually  have  our  boat  detained  two 
or  three  days  sometimes  for  getting  rid  of  the 
rrew  and  signing  on  a  new. 

0.23. 
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3495.  Have  you  any  appeal  from  what  I  may 
call — ^he  may  be  a  very  respectable  man — ^ihe 
Jack-in-office  out  there  ?'■ — No  appeal  at  all. 

3496.  No  appeal  to  a  magistrate  or  anything? 
— No. 

3497.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  with 
you  that  British  ships  are  interfered  with  un- 
necessarily ? — ^Very  unnecessarily. 

3498.  Even  the  best  class  of  ship? — ^Yea,  but 
even  in  London  we  had  the  case  of  the  "  Cratliie," 
an  oTd  ship  we  bought,  and  she  cleared  out  at  the 
Custom  House,  and  was  to  have  left  there  on  the 
Sunday  morning  by  the  Sunday  morning  tide ; 
about  three  o'clock  or  half  past  three  in  the 
afternoon,  a  Board  of  Trade  official  went  on 
board  and  asked  to  see  the  lifeboat — ^the  boat  was 
about  15  years  old  when  we  bought  it,  and  we  had 
still  the  same  lifeboat — and  the  Board  of  Trade 
official  found  that  the  lifeboat  was  a  little  bit  too 
small  for  the  size  of  the  ship,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  that  ship  was  detained  until  Tuesday 
morning. 

3499.  The  old  ship  had  had  the  same  lifeboat 
for  a  long  time? — For  15  years.  These  are  only 
examples  of  hundreds  of  cases. 

3500.  I  do  not  mean  to  enlarge  upon  it,  but  it 
is  only  an  addition  to  the  disadvantages  caused 
by  subsidies  ? — ^Yes. 

3501.  Tell  me  a  very  material  point  with  re- 
gard to  your  particular  trade.  There  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  British  shipowners  on  the  Suez 
Canal? — ^Tbere  is  not. 

3502.  But  there  are  several  British  members 
of  the  Board? — ^Yes. 

3503.  And  you  do  not  hold  that  they  repre- 
.«*^iit  British  shipping? — By  no  means;  the 
British  shipowners  were  supposed  to  have  five 
representatives,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
not  a  single  one. 

3504.  Have  you  ever  given  a  vote  for  a  repre- 
sentative ? — ^Never. 

3505.  Have  you  ever  been  asked  whom  you 
would  like  to  have  ? — ^No,  nor  anybody  else. 

3506.  What  do  you  pay  in  Suez  Canal  dues  ? — 
About  100,000?.  a  year. 

3507.  You  are  agent  for  a  ereat  many  different 
foreign  shipping  companies  all  over  the  world  ? — 
Yes. 

3508.  Do  you  think  that  what  you  have  just 
said  about  the  management  of  your  ships  under 
the  German  flag  and  under  the  British  flag  is 
confirnied  by  the  management  of  many  of  these 
foreign  lines;  all  the  foreign  ships  run  more 
cheaply? — Yes,  we  have  some  boats  under  the 
Dutch  flag  now ;  we  were  compelled  to  put  them 
under  the  Dutch  flas?  because  we  trade  largely  in 
the  Netherlands  India,  and  we  are  not  allowed  to 
trade  under  the  English  flag. 

3509.  Mr.  Helm  gave  us  a  lot  of  evidence,  and 
when  I  asked  him  as  to  the  shipment  of  cotton 
goods  from  the  "West  Coast  of  America,  he  said 
that  practically  did  not  exist,  is  that^so? — ^Not  at 
all;  there  are  six  linos  of'slcanierfe^running  out 
from  the  Pacific  parts  to  (*brha  and  Japan. 

3510.  Carrying  cotton? — Yes,  cotton  goods 
r»nd  raw  cowon. 

3511.  The  run  from  the  Wfst  Coast  of  Amorira 
to  C^ina  hrtnunh  shorter  than  the  run  by  the 
Suez^  Canal  ? — ^Yes. 

??512.  Mr.  Helm  also  made  a  great  point  of  the 
B  B  2  fact 
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fact  tliat  American  cottons  were  carried  from  New 
Y  ork  via  tlie  buez  Canal,  Itj,700  miles  at  a  freight 
oi  21s,  ijd.  Is  tliat  freight  in  existence  now'r — 
i  do  not  think  so ;  that  was  a  hghting  freight,  aiid 
on^  of  the  lines  has  £^one  smafJi. 

'6b  V6.  You  also  gave  us  most  interesting 
statistics  about  the  rates  charged  upon  German 
l^oodd.  it  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the  Geiman 
Govenimejit  limits  the  rates  of  freights  which 
tlie  German  lines  can  charge? — ^The  maximum 
rates. 

•13514.  Tliey  can  go  ^s  much  below  as  they  like, 
but  not  above  ? — \  es. 

3515.  So  that  to  compete  with  this  German  sub- 
sidised line  our  liners  must  take  at  least  as  low 
freights  as  the  Germans  ? — That  is  only  for  out- 
ward cargo. 

»'5516.  Of  course,  that  is  understood.  Then 
with  regard  to  East  Afiica,  you  have  done  a  trade 
there,  and  you  gave  us  very  startling  instances  of 
the  freights? — Yes. 

3517.  And  you  told  us,  I  think,  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  being  no  direct  British  line, 
you  were  very  much  handicapped  in  sending 
Jiritish  goods  there  P — Yes. 

3518.  As  a  ma.tter  of  fact,  does  it  appear  to  you 
that  the  tendency  will  be  to  throw  the  ti'^e  of 
East  Africa  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the 
Germans  ? — Into  the  hands  of  the  Germans  and 
the  French,  who  have  regular  lines  running 
direct. 

3519.  And  you  also  told  us  that  within  a  very 
short  time  another  subsidised  line  of  the  Austrian 
Lloyd  is  to  be  added  ? — Yes.  I  believe  they  have 
already  started. 

3520.  So  that  we  have  the  German  subsidised 
line,  the  Messageries  line,  which  is  the  French 
subsidised  line,  and  the  Aus-trian  subsidised  line, 
and  no  British  line  whatever? — That  is  so — no 
British  line  running  to  these  ports  direct. 

3521.  You  pay  Sis,  Gd.  German,  45*.  British 
from  London  r — ^Yes,  from  our  English  port. 

3522.  Plus  breakage,  fine  to  transhipment 
largely  at  Aden,  and  plus  thieving,  at  which  they 
are  singularly  adept  at  Aden? — ^Whenever  they 
get  the  chance. 

3520.  And  also  there  is  another  risk,  that  if 
the  British  India  steamer  from  Aden  to  Zanzibar 
happens  to  be  full,  your  goods  may  be  carried  on 
to  Bombay? — ^No,  they  have  to  lie  at  Aden. 

3524.  Are  you  aware  that  the  other  day  a 
portion  of  a  pier  which  was  required  at  Mombasa 
was  carried  on  to  Bombav  by  mistake  from  Aden ; 
you  did  not  hear  about  that? — No ;  we  sent  out 
a  pier  there,  and  that  may  be  our  pier. 

3525.  A  portion  of  your  pier  has  gone  out  to 
Bombay  ? — I  have  not  heard  that  yet,  but  it  may 
be. 

3526.  You  also  said  as  to  the  Japanese  trade 
that  you  do  not  think  the  increase  of  the  tonnage 
of  Japan  is  due  so  much  to  the  increase  of  the 
fact  that  Japan  wished  for  political  motives  to 
have  a  largo  fleet? — ^Yes. 

3527.  And  the  subsidies,  say,  from  Japan  to 
this  country  run  from  about  8,000Z.  to  as  high  as 
15,000Z.  a  voyage? — ^It  entirely  depends  on  the 
speed  and  capacity  of  the  ship. 

3528.  From  the  smallest  to  the  largest  ship  the 
average  may  be  taken  at  about  10,000Z.  a  voyage  ? 
—From  8,600Z.  to  10,000?.,  yes ;  it  is  regulated 
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entirely  upon  the  speed,  and  the  higher  the  speed 
ttie  higher  the  relative  subsidy  for  every  extra 
knot. 

3529.  The  Japanese,  we  are  told  by  Sir  Alex- 
ander Swettenham,  or  by  Mr.  Longford,  or  Mr. 
Bonar,  practically  control  the  conference? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

3530.  He  said  the  Japanese  were  in  a  position 
to  dictate  to  the  conference? — ^It  is  the  P.  and  0. 
who  dictate ;  the  P.  and  0.  started  their  cargo 
boats  under  a  subsidy  they  ought  never  to  have 
had  really. 

3531.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Germans  are 
doing  the  same ;  they  have  subsidised  liners  and 
cargo  boats  as  well  ? — ^But  not  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  P.  and  0.  cargo  boats. 

3532.  Do  you  find  that  British  goods  are  de- 
teriorating at  all?  Are  they  as  good  as  ever?— 
Yes. 

3533.  Do  you  find  any  want  of  anxiety  to  meet 
your  requirements  by  British  manufacturers  ?  ~ 
Sometimes,  but  we  find  a  great  deal  more  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  Germans  to  do  business.  We 
cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  financial  ques- 
tions enter  very  largely  into  German  trade. 

3534.  You  mean  by  credit? — ^Yes,  a  great 
many  German  banks  give  very  large  credits  to 
manufacturers  who  get  into  their  debt,  and  they 
have  to  send  their  goods  out  for  sale. 

3535.  One  of  these  grain  drying  companies  the 
other  day  got  into  trouble,  did  it  not? — Yes. 

3536.  You  also  said  that  the  Americans 
shipped  their  surpluses  very  largely,  and  that 
they  have  an  immense  profit  at  home,  because  of 
their  protection  ? — I  attribute  a  good  deal  of  the 
cheap  prices  to  that. 

3537.  They  probably  pay  their  establishment 
charges  with  the  other  goods  they  send  abroad  P 
— ^Yes,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  profit  in  what  thev 
ship  abroad. 

3538.  In  case  of  any  misunderstanding,  your 
view  upon  subsidies  may,  I  take  it,  shl)rtly  is 
this:  that  while  you  are  opposed  to  bounties 
and  subsidies  as  a  general  rule,  you  think  that 
where  a  trade  requires  to  be  developed,  or  where 
national  interests  have  to  be  served,  until  that 
trade  is  developed,  and  the  national  interest  is 
served,  a  subsidy  may  be  reasonably  given? — ^It 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

Colonel  Bopner. 

3539.  T7e  have  heard  a  good  deal  about 
subsidised  lines  in  Germany,  but  you  also  sav» 
and  you  confirm  other  people  who  have  said» 
that  in  addition  to  a  subsidy  the  railway  com- 
panies in  Germany  carry  goods  from  inland 
places  to  the  shipping  ports  at  a  much  less  rate 
than  they  do  in  England  P — ^For  export  there  is  a 
less  rate. 

3540.  Much  less  than  they  do  for  what  is  re- 
quired at  home? — ^Yes. 

3541.  That  is  another  form  of  subsidy?— Yes. 

3542.  That  and  the  subsidy  enables  the  North 

German  Lloyd,  for  example,  to  carry  goods  from 

inland  German  towns  to  Mombasa  at  a  much  less 

rate  than  we  could  ship  the  goods  here  by  the 

British  India  to  be  transhi}>ped  at  Aden  ?— That 

trade  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sea  rate.    It 

enables 
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enables  the  manufacturer,  perhaps,   to  deliver 
the  goods  free  on  board  at  a  lower  price. 

3643.  It  does  compete  with,  our  commerce  in 
many  waysP — ^I  suppose  it  wotild,  but  the  dis- 
tances in  Germany  are  much  longer. 

3544.  Coming  to  Singapore,  you  gave  us  an 
explanation  of  the  ring  there,  and  you  said  that 
trade  was  absolutely  being  ruined  by  low  rates. 
Yes.     It  is  not  a  ring. 

3545.  Call  it  a  conference  if  you  like.  Is  it 
your  opinion  that  if  this  conference  were  to  dis- 
appear the  rates  would  again  decline  to  such  an 
extent  that  you  could  not  live  ? — ^Yes ;  if  there 
were  no  conference  the  rates  would  go  down  to 
about  58.  again. 

3546.  You  said  there  were  too  many  liners  in 
the  trade  P — ^Yes. 

3547.  Is  it  the  fact,  as  we  have  been  told  here 
by  another  witness,  that  sometimes  thousands  of 
tons  of  goods  lie  at  Singapore,  and  cannot  be  got 
rid  of  because  the  liners  have  a  conference  and 
tramp  steamers  are  not  allowed  to  take  any 
goods  P — ^We  very  often  go  to  Singapore  with 
our  steamers  and  cannot  get  a  hundred  tons  of 
cargo ;  there  is  a  conference  steamer  nearly 
every  day  in  the  week  from  Singapore. 

3548.  Then  it  is  not  true  that  the  goods  are 
being  detained  because  the  liners  cannot  take 
them  P — ^No,  absolutely  not. 

3549.  You  said  that  cotton  goods  in  Germany 
are  cheaper? — jSTo,  not  cotton  goods,  but  imita- 
tion Bradford  goods;  there  are  many  articles — 
and  it  depends  specially  on  the  quality — ^we  can 
ship  cheaper  from  Germany  than  from  this 
country. 

3550.  These  goods  are  made,  as  their  name 
implies,  to  imitate  English  goods? — In  a  great 
many  instances;  they  have  specialities  of  their 
own  as  well. 

3551.  Since  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  do 
you  think  that  has  been  stopped  to  some  extent  ? 
— ^No ;  the  only  thing  is  that  when  they  are  ship- 

tang  to  British  marks  they  do  not  put  the  Eng- 
ish  names  on  them ;  they  ship  direct,  and  put 
their  German  marks  on.  I  do  not  think  the 
Merchandise  Marks  Act  has  done  any  good  at  all 
except  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

3552.  The  witness  before  you  said  that  he  did 
not  think  that  any  good  complaint  could  be  made 
of  British  manufacturers  as  regards  cotton  goods 
at  any  rate.  Is  that  your  opinion  too? — ^A  great 
many  manufacturers  do  not  go  outside  of  their 
regular  forms ;  that  is  to  say,  the  things  they  are 
making  and  are  in  the  habit  of  making,  they 
will  not  alter  to  meet  the  market. 

3553.  They  are  too  conservative? — ^Much  too 
conservative. 

3554.  And  you  think  that  might  account 
for  a  good  deal  of  the  loss  of  trade  in  China,  fop 
instance? — ^In  some  instances. 

3555.  You  mentioned  the  surtaxe  iPenirepSty 
and  you  find  that  is  also  a  grievance  P — Yes,  it 
is  one  of  the  greatest  grievances  the  shipowners 
have. 

Mr.  Diike, 

355G.  Can  you  tell  us  any  facts  which  will  ex- 
plain the  great  difiEerence  between  freights  from 
Genoa  to  the  ports  on  the  Plate,  and  from  Liver- 
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pool  to  the  ports  on  the  Plate,  of  which  we  were 
told  this  morning? — ^No;  we  are  not  in  that 
trade  at  all. 

3557.  You  know  more  about  the  trade  in  the 
East? — ^Yes,  the  East  and  America — ^America  to 
the  East 

3558.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  which  will  ex- 
plain the  difference  between  the  New  York 
freights  and  the  Liverpool  frieghts  to  China? — 
The  one  is  carried  on  by  speculators  in  New  York. 
There  are  three  lines  running  there ;  one  is  the 
Hamburg- American,  and  the  Boydens  of  Liver- 
pool also  run  steamers,  and  then  there  are  Perry's 
steamers.  Perry's  Line  has  come  to  grief.  They 
were  simply  cutting  each  other's  throats,  and  now 
Royden's  and  the  Hamburg-American  have 
amalgamated  under  the  style  of  the  China  and 
United  States  Steamship  Company,  and  they  run 
a  regular  service  to  Singapore  and  China  and 
Japan. 

3559.  And  probably  they  have  raised  the  rates 
we  were  told  about  this  morning? — ^Yes,  they 
have. 

3560.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  at  all  to 
what  extent  they  have  been  raised  ? — I  could  not 
tell,  because  I  did  not  know  that  question  would 
be  asked,  and  I  did  not  go  into  that. 

3561.  We  were  told  that  27^.  Qd.  per  ton  is 
rather  an  exceptional  rate? — ^I  should  say  it 
would  be  impossible  to  run  a  steamer  to  pay  at 
anything  like  27s.  6d.  from  New  York  to  China 
and  Japan. 

3562.  Can  you  tell  me  at  about  what  figure  it 
would  be  possible  to  run  a  steamer  to  pay? — 
About  40s. 

3563.  What  would  be  the  comparative  distance 
as  between  New  York  and  Liverpool.  Liverpool 
is  the  shorter  distance? — Slightly  shorter,  but 
there  is  not  so  very  much  difference  in  it,  because 
the  one  boat  has  to  go  from  New  York  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  other  has  to  go  from 
Liverpool  to  the  Mediterranean,  a  difference  of 
about  ten  to  twelve  days'  steam,  I  should  say. 

3564.  It  was  given  us  this  morning  as  a  differ- 
ence of  about  3,000  miles? — It  is  nothing  like 
that. 

3565.  But  Liverpool  does  compete  so  far  as 
distance  is  concerned,  on  more  advantageous 
terms  with  New  York  ? — Yes. 

35BB.  The  existence  of  the  conference  no 
doubt  is  a  factor  in  raising  the  current  freights 
to  a  considerable  extent,  something  like  25  per 
cent,  above  what  you  told  us  would  be  a 
remunerative  rate  of  freight? — Oh,  no.  The 
conference  rate  for  first  class  goods  from  Liver- 
pool is  only  52*.  Qd.  to  55*. 

3567.  We  were  given  a  rate  of  60*.  to  66«? — 
There  is  no  such  rate  as  655.  from  this  coimtry. 

3568.  55*.  is  the  highest  P — ^Yes ;  that  is  the 
highest  in  the  conference,  but  that  is  subject  to- 
10  per  cent,  reduction. 

3569.  Is  there  not  some  countervailing  addi-- 
tion;  does  any  primage  exist  there? — ^No,  I  do 
not  think  so;  I  think  they  have  given  me  the 
net  rates. 

3570.  Is  there  any  reason  except  the  conference 
which  accounts  for  the  difference  in  freight  be- 
tween Hamburg  and  the  English  ports  375.  6d. 
as  compared  with  52*.  Qd.  ? — Those  are  the  rates 
charged  by  the  German  linos ;    I  believe  those 

are 
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aie  the  maximum  rates  they  are  allowed  to  charge 
uuder  their  subsidies. 

3571.  You  say  that  the  subsidy  is  the  govern- 
ing consideration  in  the  rates  from  Hamburg? — 
Yes. 

•5072.  Can  you  tell  me  the  distance  from  Ham- 
burg to  Shanghai  ? — ^Xo,  I  could  not  exactly,  but 
somewhere  about  12,000  miles. 

3573.  So  that  it  would  be  pretty  even  with  the 
rates  from  New  York  to  Shanghai? — ^No ;  Ham- 
burgjs  slightly  nearer  than  New  York. 

3574.  The  competition  would  be  a  little  in 
favour  of  Hamburg? — ^Yes. 

3575.  And  a  rate  which  would  be  remunera- 
tive from  Xew  York  ought  to  be  remunerative 
from  Hamburg? — ^Excepting  that  New  York 
would  be  slightly  cheaper  than  Hamburg,  be- 
cause in  New  York  coal  is  very  much  cheaper 
than  in  Hamburg. 

3570.  Do  you  say  that  37*.  6d.  is  not  a 
remunerative  rate,  a  commercial  rate,  from  Ham- 
burg ? — Yes,  in  Hamburg  they  j^ay  about  t\  per 
cent,  dividend,  I  think. 

3577.  Then  it  is  a  commercial  rate? — ^Yes, 
but  then  they  have  their  subsidy ;  without  their 
subsidy  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  able  to 
make  a  profit  on  these  rates — certainly  not.  They 
would  not  pay  any  dividend  at  all  if  it  were  not 
for  their  subsidy. 

3578.  Would  the  37*.  6rf.  pay  the  expenses? — 
Oh,  yes.  You  must  not  forget  that  this  37«.  Qd. 
rate  is  for  choice  goods,  but  the  bulk  of  their 
cargo  consists  of  rates  of  about  27*.  Qd.  We  ship 
large  quantities  of  sugar,  for  instance,  from  Ham- 
burg, and  we  would  get  for  that  about  27*.  6<i.  or 
255.,  and  two-thirds  of  the  cargo  would  be  of  that 
description. 

3579.  You  say  that  you  must  not  look  at  the 
top  freight  and  say  that  that  is  the  governing 
freiofhf ? — Oh,  no. 

3580.  It  must  be  something  like  the  average 
freight  ? — ^Yes. 

3581.  To  what  extent  do  you  consider  that 
froights  are  reduced  beyond  the  commercial  re- 
munerative amount  by  the  operation  of  the  sub- 
sidies?— It  is  verv  difficult  indeed  to  say  that; 
of  course  it  depends  on  the  quantity  of  cargo  that 
you  get ;  but  the  rates  charged  from  Hamburg 
I  should  tEink  in  a  well-managed  company  like 
the  Hamburg-American  Line,  where  they  have 
a  most  able  man  as  their  director,  would  cover 
the  expenses. 

3582.  So  that  the  subsidy  really  provides  the 
profit? — That  is  so. 

3583.  But  except  for  the  subsidy,  the  rate  of 
carriage  from  London  to  Shanghai  ought  to  be 
as  cheap  as  the  rate  of  carriage  from  Hamburg 
to  Shanghai? — Certainly. 

358  k  Do  you  think  the  subsidy  is  enough  to 
acrount  for  that  proportion  of  difference  on  the 
first  class  goods  of  from  37«.  6i.  to  52«.  Qd,  ? — ^No, 
not  entirely;  not  in  the  present  way  the  boats 
are  running;  but  the  Hamburg- American  and 
tlip  North -German  Lloyd  have  been  in  the  last 
twelve  months  or  so  getting  a  tremendous  amount 
of  money  from  the  German  Government  for  trans- 
r»(>rting  German  Government  stores  for  Kiao 
rhow.  for  whiVh  they  eret  ver\'  much  higher  rates 
than  these  conference  rates. 


Mr  DvJce — continued. 

3585.  But  I  do  not  understand  that  the  Eng- 
lish rate  or  the  Hamburg  rate  is  fixed  with  any 
regard  to  the  special  reqxdrements  of  the  German 
Government  for  transport? — ^No,  but  the  German 
lines,  in  fixing  their  rates,  rely  upon  a  certain 
amount  of  Government  business. 

3586.  Do  the  German  lines  fix  this  rate  of 
375.  6^.  without  any  consultation  with  the  Eng- 
lish members  of  the  conference  ? — Oh,  yes ;  their 
own  rate  is  fixed  entirely  by  them. 

3587.  And  is  the  English  rate  fixed  by  tiie 
English  members  of  the  conference  without  re- 
gard to  them  ? — ^Yes ;  there  is  an  understanding 
that  the  English  companies  will  not  compete  in 
Germany,  and  that  German  companies  will  not 
compete  in  England. 

3588.  Then  really  the  37*.  Gd,  Hamburg  rate 
is  a  rate  which  the  German  companies  fix,  and 
by  which  they  exclude  British  competition  at 
Hamburg  ? — ^Yes. 

3589.  You  gave  the  Committee  some  instances 
of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  sailing 
under  one  flag  compared  to  another,  and  you 
mentioned  that  you  did  not  care  to  put  your 
vessels  under  the  Russian  flag  ? — ^No. 

3590.  Is  it  pecuniarly  disadvantageous  to  sail 
under  the  Russian  flag  ? — ^No  ;  pecuniarily  it  is 
very  advantageous,  but  they  could  commandeer 
the  boat  at  any  time  they  wanted  it. 

3591.  That  is  one  of  the  incidents  of  the 
Russian  system  of  subsidy  ? — Yes ;  that  at  any 
time  they  wanted  the  boat  for  the  conveyancse  of 
troops,  or  in  fact  for  anything  at  all,  they  could 
take  it. 

3592.  Is  there  any  such  provision  in  the  Ger- 
man system  ? — ^Yes. 

3593-  The  Germans  also  may  commandeer  ? — 
Yes,  and  the  French  as  well ;  they  all  have  that 
condition. 

3594.  You  gave  us  the  relative  expense  of  a 
vessel  of  800  tons  freight  as  203Z.  under  the  Ger- 
man flag  and  242Z.  under  the  British  flag ;  would 
that  difference  of  expense  be  chiefly  due  to  the 
higher  wages  paid  to  the  British  officers  ancl  sea- 
men?— ^Yes,  the  higher  wages,  more  men,  and 
the  different  scales  of  food.  In  the  case  of 
British  ships  in  port,  even  with  a  native  crew, 
you  have  to  give  them  fresh  meat  every  day  and 
fresh  vegetables,  whereas  in  the  German  ships 
the  native  crews,  and,  in  fact,  even  the  Germans, 
live  a  good  deal  on  tinned  provisions. 

3595.  I  may  take  it,  I  suppose,  that  in  those 
respects  our  system  is  more  advantageous,  taken 
as  a  matter  of  national  interest? — ^Yes,  more  ad- 
vantageous to  the  crew. 

3596.  It  is  much  better  that  you  should  have  a 
properly  fed  crew  than  otherwise  ? — ^It  would  be 
if  you  could  rely  on  your  crew,  but  these  mem 
hardly  ever  ©top  on  a  «hip;  they  go  for  a 
voyage  and  then  go  away  again ;  they  very  sel- 
dom stop  more  than  one  voyage ;  and,  in  fact, 
if  you  treat  them  too  well  thev  do  not  appreciate 
it. 

3597.  There  is  just  one  other  question  I  should 
like  to  ask.  Is  your  shipping  interest  mainly 
on  the  lines  which  are  conference  lines  or  mainly 
on  the  lines  which  are  outside  the  conference? — 
They  are  all  in  the  conference — the  Europej^n 
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Mr.  Duke — continued. 

lines  are  all  in  the  conference,  but  they  are 
different  boats.  For  instance,  we  represent  the 
East  Asiatic  Company,  and  there  are  Danish  and 
Russian  ships  in  that  company ;  they  are  in  the 
conference  as  well  as  the  Shire,  which  is  an 
English  line. 

Mr.  Nussey. 

3598.  You  said  that  you  were  against  subsidies 
as  a  general  rule,  but  that  you  are  in  favour  of 
them  under  certain  conditions.  I  did  not  quite 
follow  what  the  conditions  were  ? — ^Where  a  trade 
has  to  be  created,  where  it  does  not  pay  a  ship- 
owner, as  in  the  case  of  the  East  African  trade — 
there  is  not  sufficient  trade  at  the  present  time 
for  any  shipowner  to  put  a  steamer  on  to  run 
direct  between  this  country  and  the  East  African 
ports.  The  boats  would  go  away  probably  half 
empty.  In  order  to  create  that  trade,  which  is 
bound  to  be  an  important  trade,  a  good  line  of 
steamers  requires  some  assistance  to  be  able  to 
secure  the  future  trade  for  this  country,  instead 
of  it  going  elsewhere.  You  see  that  the  Germans 
have  a  subsidised  line  running  direct,  and 
naturally  the  trade  goes  to  Germany;  the  Aus- 
trians  are  now  starting  a  line  direct  and  they  will 
get  a  certain  amount  of  the  trade  because  they 
have  the  facilities ;  the  French  have  started  a 
line,  and  they  go  to  Madagascar,  and  they  will 
take  trade  with  them.  England  has  nothing 
except  the  English  houses  that  are  esta'flished 
there,  and  even  they  are  bound  in  some  instances 
to  send  their  orders  to  other  countries  because 
they  cannot  be  sure  of  getting  direct  shipments 
from  this  country.  Therefore  to  assist  the  trade 
until  it  is  able  to  stand  on  its  own  legs,  it  is  very 
necessarv  to  have  a  subsidised  line.  The  same 
thing,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  a  trade  like 
India  or  China,  where  you  have  20  lines  running 
and  where  there  is  ssufficient  trade  to  justify 
private  enterprise. 

3599.  We  had  evidence  here  to  show  that  they 
do  not  want  subsidies  to  China  and  these  places 
where  they  say  the  competition  is  so  severe? — 
The  competition  is  very  severe. 

3600.  And  they  make  that  a  reason  for  having 
a  subsidy? — ^Mr.  Longford,  the  British  Vice- 
Consul  in  Nagasaki  suggested  that  the  P.  and  0. 
should  have  a  subsidy  to  run  a  line  direct  to 
Japan.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  ten  Eng- 
lish lines  running  direct  to  Japan,  and  we  Ho  not 
want  the  P.  and  0.  there.  The  P.  and  0.  are 
running  cargo  boats  to  Japan  in  competition 
with  us  and  other  lines ;  we  run  a  direct  line, 
the  Shire  Line,  of  which  we  are  agents,  from 
London  and  Middlesbrough  to  China  and  Japan 
ports  without  any  subsidy  at  all. 

3601.  I  understand  your  condition  is  fhat  a 
subsidy  should  be  granted  only  in  the  case  of  a 
new  trade  being  established  P — ^Yes,  or  for  a  mail 
service  essentially  for  mail  boasts.  The  moment 
the  line  started  cargo  boats  in  competition  with 
other  English  lines  of  cargo  boats  they  shoidd 
forfeit  their  subsidy,  because  it  is  not  fair  to  the 
other  lines ;  you  are  putting  them  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage. 

3602.  Is  it  the  case  in  East  Africa  that  the 
iierman  and  Austrian  lines  compete  so  severely 
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with  ours  on  account  of  the  aubsidyP — ^We  have 
not  a  line  to  East  Africa. 

3603.  We  had  at  one  time? — ^I  do  not  think  so 
— direct. 

3604.  At  any  rate  it  was  said  we  could  not  have 
a  line  to  East  Africa  because  the  freights  were  so 
low  ? — And  the  amount  of  cargo  is  small ;  the 
business  is  increasing,  but  at  the  present  time  it 
is  a  small  business. 

3605.  It  is  a  matter  of  speculation,  the  Ger- 
mans giving  the  subsidieaj^ — ^It  is  for  the  future 
trade. 

3606.  It  is  a  speculation  on  their  part? — ^Yes, 
they  see  the  great  future  trade ;  they  have  their 
colonies  opening  up  there,  and  they  think  the 
trade  of  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  is  worth  culti- 
vating; they  subsidise  the  line,  not  for  to-day 
but  for  the  future.  Probably  the  different  coun- 
tries will  some  time  or  another  get  sick  of  these 
subsidies,  and  then  thev  will  endeavour  to  take 
the  subsidies  off,  when  the  lines  can  run  on  their 
own  earnings. 

3607.  You  spoke  of  the  French  subsidy  to 
Madagascar ;  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  the 
French  shipping  trade,  as  a  whole,  has  decreased 
in  spite  of  their  subsidies;  the  amount  of  their 
tonnage  and  even  the  number  of  their  ships  has 
decreased? — They  have  got  larger. 

3608.  There  is  a  slight  increase  since  1898, 
])ut  the  general  tendency  has  been  to  decrease. 
With  regard  to  the  number  of  your  ships,  I  think 
in  answer  to  Colonel  Ropner  you  said  that  the 
French  restrictions  on  our  boats  were  so  great 
that  we  sometimes  tranship^^ed? — ^No,  we  could 
not  tranship,  we  are  not  allowed  to. 

3609.  You  said  something  about  certain  French 
coasters  coming  along? — ^They  are  running  coast- 
ing boats  now  from  Marseilles  and  Havre ;  they 
run  a  line  from  Marseilles,  calling  at  Bordeaux 
and  Havre,  to  London,  and  they  tranship  goods 
from  tKeir  large  boats  from  Eastern  ports.  They 
run  their  main  line  from  Marseilles  and  tranship 
their  cargo  in  Marseilles  for  Havre  and  London. 
We  are  compelled  to  call  at  Marseilles  if  we  want 
to  discharge  there. 

3610.  Has  there  been  a  large  increase  in  that 
trade — in  the  number  of  these  small  boats? — ^I 
could  not  say,  but  presumably  there  must  have 
been,  because  they  have  taken  the  place  of 
English  boats  on  the  east  coast  there. 

Chairman, 

3611.  What  would  be  your  remedy  against 
the  surtaxe  d!  entrepSt? — ^The  remedy  for  the 
surtaxe  d^  entrepStj  as  far  as  British  Colonies  and 
British  possessions  go,  is  to  charge  an  export 
duty  for  goods  going  direct  to  France  equivalent 
to  the  rate  that  they  charge  for  goods  coming  via 
England  or  a  British  port  or  a  foreign  port  to 
France ;  so  that  instead  of  the  indirect  subsidy 
being  paid  as  it  virtually  is  paid  by  the  British 
shipowner,  it  would  fall  on  the  French  taxpayer. 
If  they  like  subsidies  we  cannot  prevent  it,  but 
they  should  pay  them. 

3612.  Have  you  any  remedy  against  the 
Bussian  steamers  interfering  with  your  own  trade 
in  VlaBivostock? — ^They  ought  to  be  charged  at 
our  port^  where  they  discharge  an  equivalent 
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rate  to  the  subsidy  they  receive ;  it  would  go  to 
the  colony  or  the  port  they  discharged  at.  For 
instance,  with  regard  to  the  French  question,  if 
the  Indian  Qovemment  were  to  charge  six  francs 
per  100  kilos  on  gingelly  seed,  which  goes  in  very 
large  quantities  to  Marseilles,  that  would  assist 
the  revenue  of  the  Indian  Government  very 
materially,  and  that  is  a  rate  which  they  charge 
if  we  ship  indirectly ;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  ship 
from  Bombay  vid  a  British  port  or  another  port 
to  France,  the  French  charge  that  amount. 

361?.  You  instanced  East  Africa  as  a  special 
case  for  a  subsidy:  What  would  you  say  about 
the  YangtseP — ^I  think  that  that  also  at  the 
present  tune  requires  some  assistance. 

3614.  What  you  said  to  Mr.  Nussey  just  now, 
I  think,  put  the  summary  of  your  views  about 
the  subsidy  question  P — ^To  Colonel  Denny. 

3615.  To  Colonel  Denny  and  also  to  Mr. 
Nussey  who  last  questioned  you  Pi — ^Yes. 

3616.  I  gathered  that  you  so  far  qualified  that 
by  sayLnff  that  it  depended  a  good  deal  on  the 
energy  of  the  recipient  of  the  subsidy,  whether 
the  poBcy  of  the  subsidies  succeeded  or  not,  for 
instance,  Germany  has  been  very  energetic,  while 
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as  to  France  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  P — 
France  is  doing  nothing  at  all ;  their  subsidy  is 
no  use  at  all  to  them. 

3617.  Then  it  does  depend  on  the  energy  of  the 
recipient  P — ^In  the  case  of  France ;  and  it  is  the 
fearful  protection  that  they  have  in  everything 
that  prevents  the  expansion  of  their  export  trade ; 
they  cannot  produce  anything  because  every- 
thing pays  such  an  enormous  duty  to  go  in ;  even 
raw  material,  if  it  comes  indirectly,  in  a  great 
many  instances,  pays  duty. 

3618.  In  your  general  experience  of  trade  you 
would  say  that  if  direct  communication  is  estab- 
lished, as  it  has  been  between  Germany  and  East 
Africa,  and  a  trade  ensues,  that  trade  becomes 
permanent  P — ^Yes. 

3619.  It  is  not  easily  ousted  afterwards  P — 
No. 

3620.  Or  no  proportionate  share  can  be  easily 
obtained  P — ^A  great  deal  of  it  sticks  to  the 
original  people  who  introduce  it  unless  they 
slacken  their  energies. 

3631.  Unless  British  competitors  are  put  upon 
equal  terms  P — Yes,  once  they  have  the  trade  it 
is  difficult  to  displace  it. 
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Chairman. 

3622.  You  have  been  connected  with  ships 
during  the  greater  part  of  your  life,  and  you  have 
been  a  shipowner  for  how  many  years  P — ^From  40 
to  50  years. 

3623.  How  many  sailing  ships  or  steamers  do 
you  now  possess  P— Just  art  present  I  manage  15 
mailing  ships;  I  am  not  connected  with  steam  at 
all. 

3624.  And  you  are  Chairman  of  the  Clyde  Sail- 
ing Ship  Owners'  Protection  Association  at  Glas- 
gow, I  believe  P — ^I  am. 

3625.  Do  you  consider  that  British  sailing 
ships  suffer  from  imfair  foreign  competition  P — 
I  do. 

3626.  Could  you  give  us  any  instance  from 
your  own  personal  experience  P — ^These  French 
flhips  in  particular,  such  as  go  in  t^  load  at  Car- 
diff, charter  in  the  usual  way  under  the  same 
charters  as  we  do,  and  IJhey  generally  get  about 
the  same  number  of  days  to  load  as  we  do,  and 
they  go  to  Cardiff,  and  the  first  thing  they  draw 
their  attention  to  is  to  try  to  get  away  as  quickly 
as  possible.  They  get  hold  of  their  charterer, 
and  they  try  to  make  an  arrangement  with  him 
to  load  them  perhaps  in  five  or  six  days,  instead 
of  staying  his  20  days  according  to  his  charter 
party,  for  which  he  pays  a  very  handsome  com- 
mission—from low.  to  20W.  I  have  known  being 
paid  to  get  the  Frenchman  away  out  of  there,  so 
that  he  can  get  on  with  his  mileage.  The  British 
nhin  in  the  meantime  is  lying  there  waiting  for 
coals,  and  I  myself  had  a  ship  lying  there,  and  I 
did  not  get  coals  imtil  that  Frenchman,  or  per- 
haps two,  was  loaded  and  fifot  away,  because  they 
pay  for  the  despatch.  A  British  shipowner  can- 
not do  such  a  thing  as  <that.  That  is  the  way  it 
cripples  us  in  such  a  place  as  Cardiff.  In  Lon- 
don it  will  not  pay  the  Frenchman  to  do  that,  be- 
cause they  take  too  long  in  the  berth  in  London, 
and  ther^ore  you  will  seldom  or  ever  get  a  French 
ehip  now  to  berth  in  London. 

3627.  ViMually,  you  think  that  the  subsidy 
paid  to  French  sailing  veesel  owners  enables  them 
to  offer  a  sum  of  money  to  be  loaded  more  quickly 
than  their  foreign  competitors  P — ^I  have  often 
come  across  Frenchmen  there  in  Cardiff,  and 
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they  are  not  backward  in  telling  you  that  it  will 
not  pay  them  to  lie  there  days  and  days  waitine 
for  a  cargo;  if 'they  can  get  their  ship  loaded 
and  get  away  and  get  on  the  mileage,  that  is  what 
pays  them.  If  you  go  to  San  Francisco— I  came 
across  one  of  the  principal  merchants  from  San 
Francisco  about  a  montn  ago  in  London^  and  I 
asked  him  the  question,  When  was  it  going  to  be 
stopped  P  A  Frenchman  goes  in  there  and  gets 
out  of  there  in  one-half  the  time  a  British  ship 
gets  out,  because  he  pays  the  merchant.  First  of 
all,  as  to  the  coals — the  merchant  will  work  the 
three  hatches.  He  says,  "  I  will  work  the  three 
hatches  if  you  will  give  me  1001.  or  150Z.,"  and 
he  gets  the  coals  out.  Then  with  his  homeward 
cargo  he  does  the  same  thing ;  he  goes  to  the  mer- 
chant that  is  loading  grain  and  ne  pays  him  so 
much  to  load  him  in  six  days  and  gets  away  to 
sea.  I  got  that  from  one  of  the  principal  mer- 
chants from  San  Francisco  a  month  ago  in  Lon- 
don, and  I  know  from  my  own  ships  that  that 
is  the  way  they  are  handicapped  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

3628.  Who  is  it  who  takes  too  long  in  loading 
the  ship — is  it  the  stevedores  P — ^You  are  boimd 
to  go  to  their  wharf  there  according  to  the  char- 
ter party,  and  then  they  just  load  you.  They 
will  work  one,  two,  or  three  hatches  as  it  pleases 
themselves,  because  they  charge  you  wharfage 
the  whole  time  you  are  there. 

3629.  Ton  have  told  us  the  French  do  not 
come  to  London,  as  I  understood  P — ^It  will  not 
pay  them  to  come  to  London. 

o630.  Is  that  because  of  the  London  dock  sys- 
tem, or  whyP — ^They  keep  away  from  there  be- 
cause they  take  too  long  to  load  them. 

3631.  That  is  because  of  the  London  dock  sys- 
tem, is  it  P — ^It  is  the  days  that  the  charterers  in 
London  require  to  load  the  ship.  They  require 
too  many  days  to  load  a  ship,  and  that  does  not 
suit  the  Frenchman.  He  will  seldom  or  ever 
take  a  charter  in  London. 

Colonel  Denny. 

3632.  That  is  when  it  goes  on  the  berth  P 

Yes. 

C  c  3632a.  Could 
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3632a.  Could  (they  not  pay  them  in  London 
as  they  do  in  Cardift  P — They  would  not  do  that ; 
they  could  not  get  the  goods  forward.  They 
have  to  wait  there  a  certain  time.  They  adver- 
tise for  the  ship  to  sail  at  a  certain  time,  and 
then  the  goods  perhaps  only  come  forward  on 
some  of  the  last  days. 

3633.  Can  they  load  in  the  stream  in  London  P 
— No,  they  never  do  so. 

3634.  I  take  it  that  the  reason  they  want  to 
get  away  so  quickly  is  because  they  aie  paid  a 
mileage  bounty  P — ^That  is  so. 

3635.  Could  you  give  us  any  figures  from 
your  own  experience  of  particular  cases  P — I 
could  not  give  you  the  figures.  I  have  not  gone 
into  the  exact  figures,  but  I  have  gone  very 
minutely  into  everything  relating  to  this  bounty 
question. 

3636.  Give  us  what  you  canP — Cardiff  is  the 
worst  we  have  got  to  contend  with,  and  then  San 
Francisco  and  Portland  (Oregon).  New  Cale- 
donia is  another  great  grievance  we  have.  Eight 
or  ten  years  ago  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
French  ship  that  could  carry  a  cargo  from  there. 
We  British  shipowners  had  that  trade  entirely 
in  our  own  hands,  because  the  Frenchmen  then 
had  no  ships  to  carry  this  silver  ore,  which  is  a 
heavy  cargo.  Now  they  have  got  it  altogether 
in  their  own  hands,  because  of  this  bounty  ques- 
tion. For  many  years  after  the  boimty  was  given 
you  know  they  were  built  in  this  couatry — they 
got  half  bounty  when  they  were  built  in  this 
country,  but  now  they  must  be  built  in  France 
to  get  the  full  bounty. 

3637.  What  sort  of  amount  does  the  French- 
man take  as  freight  P — ^It  will  pay  him  to  take 
less  than  we  can  ao. 

3638.  How  much  less  P — ^For  instance  there  is 
a  note  here.  I  had  a  ship  in  Antwerp  a  month 
ago,  and  I  was  treating  for  a  cargo  to  go  to  Fort- 
land  (Oregon),  and  my  broker  offered  me  12^.  Qd. 
a  ton  to  take  it  and  I  was  inclining  to  take  it, 
but  in  the  meantime,  while  I  was  pernaps  a  little 
dilatory  in  not  taking  it  on  their  first  offer,  a 
Frenchman  came  in  and  took  it  away  for  65. 
less. 

3639.  That  is  to  say  for  7*.  6^.?— It  was  for 
7*.  To  get  the  ship  out  of  there  with  dispatch ; 
I  could  not  do  such  a  thing. 

3640.  You  were  offered  12*.  M.  and  he  took 
it  for  Is.  ? — ^Tes ;  there  were  two  ships  in  Ant- 
werp about  the  same  time  for  Portland  (Oregon) 
which  suffered  in  the  same  way. 

3641.  Therefore,  no  doubt,  the  chief  competi- 
tion, so  far  as  French  sailing  vessels  are  con- 
cerned, is  as  regards  long  distance  trades,  be- 
cause of  the  mileage  bounty,  I  suppose? — ^The 
British  shipowner  can  manage  his  own  ships  and 
Fail  has  own  sailing  ships  as  well  as  ever  a 
Frenchman  can  do,  but  we  cannot  compete  with 
him  if  he  is  getting  this  mileage. 

3642.  It  is  in  the  long  distance  trades  that  the 
competition  is  most  severe? — They  do  not  sjo 
into  the  short  distance  trades  at  fiJl ;  it  is  the 
long  distance  trades  to  Portland  (Oregon),  to 
San  Francisco  and  New  Caledonia,  and  our 
Colonies :  that  is  the  trade  they  want  to  go  in 
for.  the  long  mileage. 

3643.  You  tell  me  you  can  give  me  a  list  of 
British  and  foreign  vessels  which  are  homeward 
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bound  from  San  Francisco  and  Portland  (Ore^ 
gon)  and  New  Caledonia ;  I  think  you  have  pre* 
pared  it  for  me  P — ^Yes,  there  is  a  great  number. 

3644.  Could  yoii  read  it  to  the  Committee?— 
The  following  is  a  list  of  British  and  foreitm 
vessels  homeward  bound  from  San  Francisco, 
Columbia  River,  including  Portland  (Oregon), 
and  Astoria,  and  New  Caledonia,  taken  from 
*•  Lloyd's  Shipping  Gbzette,''  during  the  montli 
of  June: — ^From  San  Francisco  there  were  42 
British  and  18  foreign  ships. 

3645.  That  is  during  this  last  month  of  June? 
— ^Tes,  Sir;  from  Columbia  River  (Portland) 
there  were  37  British  and  28  foreigners ;  from. 
New  Caledonia  there  was  only  one  British  and 
there  were  12  Frenchmen. 

3646.  Twelve  foreign  you  mean  P — ^Foreigners 
— ^they  are  all  French. 

3647.  You  have  said  that  homeward  bound 
from  San  Francisco  there  were  18  foreign  ships; 
can  you  say  how  many  of  these  were  French^ 
how  many  German,  and  how  many  Italian,  and 
so  on  ? — ^Of  those  18,  ten  are  French,  three  Ger- 
man, two  Italian,  one  Russian,  one  United 
States,  and  one  not  specified. 

3648.  Now  I  want  you  to  tell  me  about  the 
vessels  homeward  bound  from  Columbia  Biver^ 
that  is  to  say  from  Portland  and  Astoria:  giye 
us  the  totals  first  P — There  were  37  British  and 
28  foreign  vessels,  consisting  of  four  French,  20 
German,  one  Dutch,  one  Italian,  one  Russian, 
and  one  Swedish  vessel. 

3649.  You  have  already  told  us  the  list  of 
sailing  vessels  homeward  bound  from  New  Cale- 
donia, the  total  being  British  one  and  French 
12,  and  there  are  no  other  foreign  ships  stated? 
— ^That  is  so. 

3650.  Can  you  compare  the  voyages  of  French 
sailing  ships  over  1,000  tons  now  and  two  years 
ago? — My  attention  having  been  drawn  to  a 
paragraph  which  appeared  in  the  "Evening 
Citizen "  of  Glasgow  last  week  comparing  the 
voyages  of  French  ships  over  1,000  tons  ap- 
pearing in  "Lloyd's  Weekly  Index"  on  June 
30th,  1899,  and  again  on  the  6th  July,  1901, 1 
have  had  the  same  carefully  checked  by  a  com- 
petent party,  with  the  following  results :  —There 
was  a  total  of  80  French  vessels  appearing  in 
"  Lloyd's  Weekly  Index "  on  June  30th,  1899, 
whereas  on  July  5th,  1901,  there  were  143,  thus 
showing  that  in  little  over  two  years  the  fleet  of 
large    vessels    owned   in    France    had    ahnost 

doubled.  ,111. 

3651.  Tou  have  given  me  a  long  table  here 
of  statistics,  the  net  result  of  which  you  tave  ]iut 
read  over  to  us,  that  there  was  a  *f^^\7 
French  vessels  appearing  in  "Lloyd's  Weekly- 
Index  "  on  June  30th,  1899,  whereas  on  J^J fj*^* 
1901,  there  were  143  French  sailing  vessels,  thus 
showing  that  in  a  little  over  two  years  the  liee 
of  large  vessels  owned  in  France  had  almo.t 
doubled?— That  is  so.  •        «.  «, 

3652.  The  particulars  you  have  given  me j^ 
to  that  are  taken,  I  see,  from  vessels  going  fwin 
the  Tyne  ports,  from  Bristol  Channel  ports,  and 
from  other  United  Kingdom  ports  to  %? 
East,  to  Mauritius,  to  Cape  portsjo  the  w  esi 
Soast  of  South  America  and  tb^  J^s^  f-^^  0^^ 
North  America,  and  Australian  ports,  Valpara^^^ 
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4m.d  numerous  other  places.  If  you  would  tell 
'OS  any  particular  remarks  you  have  to  make 
with,  regard  to  these  statistics  they  might  Be  use- 
iul  to  the  Committee  P — ^In  several  directions  the 
encroachment  is  remarkable.  For  instance,  the 
same  list  showed  28  vessels  bound  for  or  loading 
to  the  Far  East,  Mauritius,  Cape  ports,  etc., 
from  the  Bristol  Channel,  in  1899  there  were 
only  15.  From  Australia  to  'Frisco,  Antwerp, 
United  Kingdom,  and  Valparaiso,  in  1899  there 
were  four  vessels,  this  year's  list  gives  eight. 
From  Continental  ports  to  West  Coast  of  North 
America,  Philadelphia,  the  Far  East,  Australia, 
ihere  were  five  vessels  in  1899,  now  there  are  13. 
This  year's  list  shows  15  vessels  bound  fron\ 
IVest  Coast  of  North  America  to  the  Cape, 
United  Kingdom  and  Antwerp,  whereas  in  1899 
there  were  five.  In  1899  there  was  only  one 
vessel  bound  from  Continental  ports  to  the  Tyne 
to  load,  this  year's  list  gives  seven.  These 
figures  are  remarkable,  but  they  are  quite  reli- 
able, and  indicate  very  clearly  the  unfair  com- 
petition which  British  sailing  ship  owners  have 
to  contend  against. 

3653.  We  have  also  had  evidence  that  French 
owners  have  their  ships  built  so  as  to  have  the 
gross  tonnage  as  large  as  possible  and  the  net 
tonnage  as  small  as  possible. 

3654.  And  on  the  gross  tonnage  we  have  had 
evidence  to  show  that  they  receive  their  bounties, 
and  on  the  net  tonnage  they  have  to  pay  their 
dock  and  port  dues.  Is  not  that  so  ? — They  re- 
ceive their  bounty  on  the  large  tonnage :  you  can 
understand  that  is  quite  correct.  Another  thing 
is  that  the  French  are  extending  their  tonnage 
very  quickly  now.  They  pretend  they  are  build- 
ing their  ships  in  France,  but  a  great  many  of 
them  are  psirtially  built  in  this  country,  and 
taken  down  in  pieces  and  sent  over  to  France 
with  all  their  equipment,  consisting  of  all  masts, 
and  yards  and  ironwork,  and  everything  else, 
and  they  are  put  up  there,  and  they  get  the 
full  bounty  for  them  although  built  in  this  coun- 
try.     That  is  a  very  grievous  thing  to  us. 

Colonel  Denny. 

3655.  I  have  heard  of  that  being  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  masts,  but  I  never  heard  of  its 
being  done  in  connection  with  the  whole  vessel  ? 
— ^I  do  not  want  to  mention  where,  but  I  have  seen 
it.  It  has  been  my  business  to  make  myself  ac- 
quainted with  that,  and  that  is  quite  correct, 

3656.  It  can  be  taken  as  correct  if  you  have 
seen  it  ? — ^Tes,  I  have  seen  it. 

Chairman, 

3657.  Tou  have  seen  it? — ^Tes,  I  have  seen  it. 

3658.  Is  it  each  part  of  the  ship  that  is  taken 
over  in  this  sort  of  way  which  you  have  seen? — 
It  is  the  particular  parts  of  the  ships  that  are  built 
in  this  country. 

3659.  What  parts?— The  ends  of  ihe  ship. 

3660.  Are  the  masts  taken  over  also? — The 
whole  of  them — every  one  of  them. 

3661.  Are  the  sails  taken  over? — ^Well,  I  can- 
not say  for  the  sails,  but  I  have  gone  and  seen  the 
spars  that  were  made  to  go  over  to  France ;  they 
are  going  away  every  week.  As  far  as  the  infor- 
mation I  can  get  goes,  there  are  some  17  sets  of 
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spars  just  now  in  one  place  building  to  send  over 
to  France  to  fit  their  ships  out.  They  pretend 
thej'  are  building  them  in  France — ^I  think  it  is 
17  ;  I  will  stand  corrected  as  to  the  number,  but 
there  are  a  good  many.  I  saw  last  week  the 
whole  of  the  yards  lying  in  a  building  yard  ready 
to  go. 

3662.  Do  the  bows  go  out? — ^Well,  that  is  one 
of  the  particulaj"  parts. 

3663.  Uo  the  sterns  go  out?  I  want  to  know 
what  parts  go  ? — ^I  have  not  seen  a  bow,  but  I  have 
seen  the  whole  of  the  stern.  They  would  not 
send  the  shell  plaie  and  the  'midships,  as  it  is  an 
easy  thing  to  put  them  together,  but  ihe  stem 
plating  is  a  different  thing  altogether. 

3664.  Is  there  any  other  country  where  sailing 
ships  are  given  such  large  bounties  as  in  France 
to  your  knowledge  ? — In  a  different  way  there  is. 
For  instance,  the  Norwegians  cut  into  the  British 
shipowner,  and  put  him  completely  out  of  the 
traue  altogether.  Fifteen  or  20  years  ago  we  had 
an  immense  fleet  of  ships  in  London,  Liverpooli 
the  Clyde,  Bristol,  and  everywhere  else  in  our 
Quebec  trade.  In  Greenock  alone  where  I  come 
from  we  had  some  40  sailing  ships  going  regu- 
larly back  and  forward  in  the  Quebec  trade,  but 
the  Norwegians  have  come  in  and  they  have  put 
us  out  of  it  altogeQier,  and  now  we  have  not  a 
British  ship  in  it — ^not  one.  They  bought  all 
tbe  ships  from  us,  and  we  were  glaa  to  get  clear 
of  them ;  we  sold  thean  the  ships,  and  they  have 
got  the  trade  all  to  themselves.  They  seem  to 
sail  the  ships  cheaper,  and  they  have  better  men 
than  we  have  got,  and  they  make  money  out  of  it 
where  we  could  not.  Therefore,  we  are  clean  out 
of  that  trade  altogether.  We  have  not  a  wooden 
ship  in  the  Quebec  trade,  and  they  have  got  them 
sailing  back  and  forward  to  our  ports. 

3665.  Is  it  cheaper  or  more  profitable  to  run. 
under  the  Norwegian  flag? — They  do  not  pay 
their  men  or  feed  their  men  the  same  as  we  do. 

3666.  Are  they  all  sailing  ships  you  speak  i4, 
or  steamers  ? — ^I  am  talking  about  sailing  ships. 
These  are  all  sailing  ships.  It  was  one  of  tne 
biggest  trades  we  had. 

3667.  And  you  attribute  that  entirely  to  the 
Norwegian  bounties  or  subsidies  ? — ^I  do  not  know 
if  it  is  exactly  bounty,  but,  for  instance,  they  pav 
no  light  dues,  and  that  is  a  very  heavy  tax  which 
we  have  got ;  their  insurance  also  is  far  lighter. 
They  have  bits  of  clubs  of  their  own  over  there, 
and  they  can  insure  their  ships  far  cheaper  than 
we  can  do  here,  and,  putting  everything  together^ 
it  was  impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  them,  so 
that  now  they  have  got  the  whole  of  the  ships  that 
are  left.  There  is  another  thing  my  attention 
was  drawn  to  since  I  came  up  to  London.  I  know 
one  firm  alone  in  London  tnat  is  managing  well 
on  for  a  hundred  of  these  French  ships.  They 
are  getting  the  bounty,  and  they  are  worked  in 
London. 

Mr.  Cust. 

3668.  I  do  not  quite  understand.  What  did 
:^-ou  say  about  a  hundred? — They  have  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  hundred  French  ships. 

3669.  A  firm  in  London  has  got  a  hundred 
French  ships? — ^Tes. 

3670.  Registered  as  French  ships  in  France? 
— Registered  as  Frenc-h  ships,  but  managed  in 
London.      That  information  can  l>e  easily  got 

cc2  3671.  Can 
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*  3671'.  Can  yon  give  ns  -the  official  figures  from 
Lloyd's  Register  of  shipbuilding  returns  for  the 
various  nations  for  the  last  quarter,  say,  ending 
in  June,  1901  ? — ^To  -show  the  exteiit  to  which 
foreigners  are  going  in  building  sailing  ships,  I 
have  had  tlie  foll^wirtg  official  figures  taken  from 
Lloyd's  Register  shipbuilding  returns  for  the 
quarter  ending  'Tune,  1901.  There  were  32 
Frenchmen,  8  Germans,  14  Italians,  4  Swedes, 
and  16  belonging  to  the  United  States.  You  will 
notice  that  those  Americans  have  jumped  up  all 
at  once  ;  they  have  built  a  great  many  ships  ail  at 
once ;  they  expected  to  pass  a  Bill  through  Con- 
gress, and  if  that  had  gone  through  there  would 
have  been  a  great  many  m^ore  built.  I  think  that 
is  one  of  the  dangers  we  have  got  to  look  to. 

3672.  Are  those  ships  wooden  or  iron  P — These 
areprincipally  iron  ejcc^pt  the  Americans.  Some 
of  the  Americans  are  wood,  I  understand. 

3G73.  Compared  with  those,  how  many  British 
ship»  were  there  P — Th©^  Wel^e  18  BritiMi  sliips. 
'  3674.  Perhaps  you  would  also  give  us  the  ton- 
nage, which  would  be  an  indication  P — The  gross 
tonnage  of  the  British  ships  was  10,057, 
'  3675.  Will  you  give  us  the  gross  tonnage  of 
the  foreign  ships,  taking  them  in  order  P  How 
much  was  the  French  tonnage  P — 66,700  tons  for 
32  ships ;  the  Gemians  had  8  ships  of  2,565  gross 
tonnage ;  the  Italians,  14  ships  of  5,974  tons ;  the 
Swedes,  4  ships  of  850  tonfl ;  the  United  States, 
16  ships  of  12,174  tons;  and  the  British  had  18 
ships  of  a  gross  tonnage  of  10,057. 

3676.  Can  you  give  us  particulars  of  sailing 
ships  built  at  fc»reign  ports  in  the  yeai-s  1898, 
1899,  and  1900? — ^These  figures  are  by  no  mfeans 
e>cceptional,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
particulars  of  sailing  ships  built  at  foreign  ports 
in  the  years  1898,  1899,  and  1900.  In  the  year 
1898  mere  ^6re  19  French  ships  built  of  a  gross 
tonnage  of  30,528  tons;  of  Germans  there  were 
Z  of  1,396  tons ;  Italians,  7  of  2,555  tons ;  and  the 
United  States,  49  of  39,057  tons.  In  1899  the 
French  built  35  ships  of  a  tonnage  of  61,723  tons  ; 
th6  Germans,  20  of  7,342  tons ;  the  Italians,  16 
of  5,579  tons  ;  and  the  United  States,  64  of  a  ton- 
nage of  62,068  tons, .  In  1900  the  Frenchmen 
built  53  ships  of  a  gross  tonnage  of  96,964 ;  the 
Germans,  19  of  a  gross  tonnage  of  8,813  tons ; 
the  Italians,  18  of  a  gross  tonnage  of  5,374  tons ; 
and  the  United  States,  119  of  a  gross  tonnage  of 
102,085  tons. 

3677.  Would  you  give  the  comparative  British 
figures  for  the  same  years  P — ^During  the  <8am6 
years  the  number  and  tonnage  of  British  mailing 
ships,  launched  in  the  United  Kingdom  wcis  only 
in  1898  16  ships,  of  a  gross  tonnage  of  3,867  tons ; 
in  1899,  12  ahips  of  2,017  tons ;  and  in  1900,  24 
of  a  gross  tonnage  of  6,614. 

3678.  How  do  you  account  for  the  f^rench  and 
United  States  figures  being  so  very  much  lirger 
than  other  nations?— The  only  way  I  can  account 
for  it  is  by  the  bounties.  The  reason  they  are 
building  these  ships  to  such  an  eitent  is  that  it  is 
a  good  paying  job.  It  is  the  bounties  they  want. 
A  Frenchman  now  does  not  reckon  to  make  anj^- 
&ing  out  of  the  cargo;  arid  hi's  profit  is  Entirely 
from  the  bounty. 

•  3679.  The  United  Statfes  do  n6thave  bounties 
"to  the  same  extent  as  France  P-^Tfo,  I  am  aware 
ol  that. 


Cfuiirman — continued. 

'  868ft.*  And  yet- their  figure*  are  larger?— I  am 
icwars  of  that.  Thef  Amerieans  have  not  got 
bounties* 

'  '  3681.  Not  to  the  same  extent? — ^Xo. 
.   3682.  They  do  have  bounties,  as  I  had  occasion 
to  peiilt  out  to  another  witness  recently,  in  one 
form  or  another  P — Yes,  in  some  way. 

-Ui&i*  The  reference  is  to  Commercial  No.  8, 
1895,  page  45  ;  but  they  do  not  have  them  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  France  .^^-rThat  is  so. 

3684.  How  much  has  the  sailing  ship  tonnage 
belottging  to  France  increased  during  the  last  ten 
years — since  1891 P — The  sailing  snip  tonnage 
belonging  to  France  has  increased  by  45  per  cent, 
sinpe  1891,  the  development  being  entirely  in 
steel  vessels.  The  actual  figures,  as  taken  from 
I/loyd's  Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Ship- 
ping, are  as  follows: — In  tlxe  year  1891  there 
were  603  ships  of  a  net  tonnage  of  234,152  tons ; 
in  1896  there  were  572  ships.of  a  net  tonnage  of 
198,790  tons ;  and  in  1901  there  were  568  ship? 
of  a  net  tonnage  ol338,847  tons. 

3685.  My  difficulty  just  now  is  that  I  eannot 
make  your  figures  tally  precisely  with  a  return 
recently  sent  to  the  Foreigjn  Office  by  their  repre- 
Bentatires  abroad  respecting*  bounties  on  ship- 
building^ Commercial  No..  4, 1901,  page  22.  Ton 
say  your  figures  <are  taken  from  "  Lloyd's 
Register. of  BritiflfhAnd  Foreign  Shipping"?— 
-That  is  so.. 

3686.  Do  you  inow  what  size  ships  Lloyd's 
take  coghisance  of  P  Is  it  Kmited  to  any  mini- 
mum number  of  tonsP — ^I  think  they  are  1,000 
tons  and  upwards. 

3687.  Do  you  think  your  figures  are  only  re- 
ferring to  vessels  of  a  thousand  tons  and  up- 
wards P — ^I  think  so. 

3688.  That  mieikes  a  great  difference,  because 
the  Foreign  Office  figures  ar^  relating  to  vessels 
of  two  tons  and  upwards  P— I  would  not  go  that 
way. 

,!  3689.  How  would  you  endeavour  to  counteract 
this  system  of  foreign  subsidy  P — ^I  am  afraid 
that  is  rather  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 
Some  people  think  that  we  should  do  with 
them  what  they  do  with  us ;  if  they  give  a  sub- 
sidy why  should  we  not  do  itP  If  we  are  not 
goin^  to  be  driven  off  the  sea  altogether  it  is 
quite  evident  to  me  that  something  will  have 
to  be  done.  Our  Government  must  look 
at  our  mercantile  marine  in  a  difterent 
manner  from  what  they  have  ever  done  be- 
fore, or  I  do  not  know  what  we  will  do.  Wo 
are  going  behind  in  every  way.  Even,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  way  of  training  ships,  if  you  take 
Germany  alone  they  are  building  training  ships 
in  every  port  to  train  up  seamen  for  their  mer- 
cantile marine,-  while  we  do  nothing  of  that 
kind  ;  our  Government  is  doing  little  or  nothing 
towards  that.  The  (tolling  ships  are  the  only 
ones  now  that  are  training  seamen  up  for  our 
mercantile  marine  at  all.  Everyone  of  our  sail- 
ing ships  has  now  got  apprenticeSf  rearing  them 
up,  and  that  is  the  only  way  that  l^e  steam- 
boats can  get  sailors  and  can  man  their  ships; 
they  fake  all  the  apprentices  from  us  whenever 
we  are  done  4;raining  them,  and  the  question  as 
to  our  seamen  is  lOne  of  the  greatest  grieyaneeB 
we  have.  got.  We  .cannot  get  seamen..  TThereii 
no  doubt  that  you  will  often  hear  in  the  House 

that 
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that  we:  are. bought; [ngftf or  maimiiigroiur,  skips 
xrith  ioxeignera^  hn\,  /vfbai  are  w^~  to.  do  P  We 
cannot  do  anything  else ;  we  .cannot  get  Britislx 
8ea|tt^n9  and.we  ai<a  sometimes  glad  to. get  others. 

3690*  Why  cannot  you  get  them  ? — ^Ihey  arq 
so  Bcaroe;  they  are  not  resured;  nobody  is  rear- 
ing them.' 

3691. .  The  population  is  large  6nonghP — ^There 
is  plenty  oi  population. 

'3692.  Is  it  because*  they  are  notr  paid  (high 
enough? — Young  men  have'  now  got  such  a 
choice  of  enlployment,  more  particularly  in  the 
building  trade,  that  we  can  hardly  aei  appren* 
tices.  They  earn  samtich  m<mey  in  these  build- 
ing yards  that  vbti' can  hai'dly  get  an  apprentice 
there  now.  When  I  went  to  sea  we  were  all 
bound  to  have  apprentices. 

3693.  Ifr  the  reaton  'why  you  eannot  get  them 
that  they  are  -not  ^aid  high  enough? — ^They  get 
better  wages  ashore.  ' 

3694.  I  understand  ^the  wages  of  foreign  sea- 
men are  lower  than  the  British? — ^And  always 
have  been. 

3696.  Have  you  no  definite  remedy  to  suggest, 
then,  for  counteracting  the  foreign  udling  vessel 
competition  f — ^I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  would 
suggest  anything,  but  sdmething  will  have  to  be 
suggested. 

3696.  You  are  exhibiting  the  true  Scotch 
caution  P — ►There  will  have  <to  be  a  remedy  some- 
where or  another,  or  I  do  not  know  where  we  will 
go  to.  I  felt  very  much  annoyed  in  Antwerp  ihe 
other  day  when  a  Frenchman  came  there  and 
took  away  ijjie  very  cargo  which  would  have  suited 
me. 

3697.  Would  you  suggest  a  countervailing  tax 
on  every  bounty-fed  foreign  ship  which  entered 
a  British  port  ? — That  is  the  only  thing  I  can  see 
we  can  do. 

3698.  You  think  we  coidd  do  that? — ^It  is  for 
other  people  to  think  on  that  forbye  me.  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  something  must  be 
done. 

3699.  If  you  did  that  in.  a  place,  say,  like 
Shanghai  or  Zanzibar  would  not  the  result  be  to 
send  over  all  the  merchants  from  the  Britidi 
territory  to  the  foreign  territory  close  by  P — ^That 
is  where  the  diffictdty' would  come  in.  This 
question  of  subsidies  is  a  difficult  point  to  solve. 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 

3700.  You  stated  tl^t  the  trade  from  Greenock 
to  Quebec  had  been  taken  entirely  by  the  2f  orwe- 
giansP— I  did.  '  I  ;was  largely  in  .that.  Quebec 
trade  myself  for  many,  many  years,  and  I  was 
frlad  to  get  out  of  it.  We  x^ouldnot.  compete  with 
the  Norwegians- in  that 'trade.  They  have  got 
tiie  whole  of  it  now^  ^and  they  are*  earning  into 
Greenock  every  day.  »    , 

3701.  Do  not  the  <  British  steamers  lake  some 
of  the  trade  now?— *Since  thai  time  they 'have 
built  steamers  purposely  for  the  Quebec  trade, 
with  large  hatches,  and  mey  put  the  timber  down 
the  large  hatches.     TUmA  is  oi  late  years. . 

3702.  But  still  these  British  ^steamers  cannot 
compete  with  the  Norwegian  sailings  *  shipe  P — 
No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

3703.  The  British  sailing  ship  owners  canncyt 
compete  with  Norwegian  sailing  riiipsP — They 
cannot.  .      ' 


Sir  Charles  Cayzer — continued. 

3704.  Can.  you  tell  the  Committee  the  reason 
for  that? — The  reason  is  that  they  do  not  feed 
their  sailors  in  the  way  we  do,  nor  yet  .do  they 
pay  them  the  wages  we  do.  That  is  t!he  only 
answer^  -  .  i 

3705.  The  Norwegians  have  no  subsidies,,  you 
knowl' — ^I*am  quite  well  aware  of  that— not 
dir^tly^,  but  they  have  got  something  indirectly. 

370G.  You  say  that  it  is  chiefly  in  the  lower 
fate  d  wages 'and  the  lessor  diet  that  tlie  (:ii¥e- 
rence  arises.  HavisT  not_  the  Norwegian  skips 
anotjier  ad^vaptage^ in.  the  load  line? — ^Well,-  that 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  parted  with  the  wholo 
ef  ouu.wooden  fleet  altogether. •  That  ^vas  one  (f 
thergreat  grievances — ^that  we  were  interfered  ^ 
much  with  by  the  load  line  and  other  things  that 
we  were  glaa  to  get  clear  of  all  our  wooden  ships 
a^d  to-!selI  them,  n  The  Norwegians,  I  may  say, 
have  got  the  whole  of  them.  The  Gertnans  are 
coming  in  now.  If  there  is  an  iix)n  British  ship 
in  the  market  to-day  she'is  picked  up  by  the  Ger- 
^ian8,-to-piorrow, .  ,        • 

^  3707.  Do  the  Norwegian  ships  carry  the  same 
number  of  crew  for  the  same  sized  vessel  as  a  Bri- 
tish ship  would  P-^I  do  not  think  there  is  m*uch 
difference  wiUi  regard  to  the  numbj»f. ' 

3708;  The  British  shipowner^,  -  according  -trt 
your  knowledge,  do  not  object  to  a  proper  load 
line  ? — ^They  do  not.  I  do  not  object  to  the  load 
line. 

3709.  They  welcome  those  rules  for  the  safety 
ol  the.'  men  ?-^They  do.  I  quite  approve  d  the 
load  line. 

371j).  And  all  you, require  is^  thai  it  should 
be  applied  to  the  Norwegian  or  foreign  ship  whioh 
(xaaee  to  an  English  port  and  competes  with  you  ? 
— That  is  00* 

' '  37>11.'  Now  as. regards,  these  FrenoL  3hip$  that 
receive  a  bounty  from  the. French  Government^ 
and  aire  managed  in  London,  you  ^said.t^ere.  were 
about  a  himdredPi — In  conneiotion  with  o«ie  firm* 

37121.  There  may  be*  more? — There  are  more. 

3713.  Can  you  tell  tiie  Committee  whether,  the 
capital  invested  in  those  ships  is  BritiBh  capital  P 
-~There  is  part,  pf  i$^  British  capital-r^I  am  quite 
certain  of  thafe— -but  not  all. 

Colonel  Hojmer. 

3714.  You.  said  that  the  French  vessels  are 
loaded  much  more  quickly  at  Cardiff,  a:nd  dis- 
charged much  more  quickly  at  San  Francisco  be- 
cause French  shipowners  pay  so-called  despatch 
mpney?— That  is  so.        ;  '     ' 

^.8715.  Tour  shii>s  cost' you  so*  much  a  day  to 
keep  in  pdrt  for  in^ur^nde  and^a^cs:'  "Would 
it  not  pay  you  also  to  pay  despatch  mbnev?— 
It  w^uld  not.  If  we  iiad  the  bounties  behind  m 
we*^ould  do  the  same  thing.  •   . 

"3T16.  Do  yoti  ^a^  that  althottgh'it  tfight  suit 
you  to  pay  a  comparHtively  sriiall  sum  it  would 
not  pay  you  to  pay  so  large  a  sum  as  the  French 
shipowners' do  in  order 'to'^et  despatch  owing  tr, 
tiie  bounties  they  receive  ? — ^That  is  so.  •  < 

3717.  Then  you  said  somethings  'about  thfe 
French  measurement.  Ton  say  that  French 
vessels  have  large  gross  tonnage  and  small  nnt 
tonnage  P^ — ^Thatieso.  « 

8718.  They  receive  mileage  -bounty:  on  the 
gross  tonnage  P — ^I  am  given  to  understand  that.-^ 

•8719.  And  th^y  prty^thai*  dufes.ofirfl  descrip- 
tions on  their  fuet  tonnage  P— /That  is  so.  -  r 

3720.  Oiiii 
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3720.  Can  you  tell  me  how  it  is  that  the  ton- 
nage differs  at  all  between  a  veesel  measured  in 
France  and  in  England? — ^As  I  understand  it  is. 
according  tu  the  way  tliey  measure  them.  It  is 
quite  different  to  the  system  of  measurement  in 
this  country. 

3721.  Are  you  aware  that  the  system  is  ex* 
actly  the  same  P — ^I  am  not — ^not  if  they  are  built 
in  France. 

3722.  Tou  would  be  surprised  to  hear  it  if  I 
were  to  say  it  was  soP — ^I  would. 

3723.  Then  you  think  it  is  attributable  to 
the  system  of  measurement  P — ^I  do. 

3724.  Not,  for  instance,  because  they  do  not 
measure  in  some  parts  of  the  ship  in  France, 
such  as  the  deck  erections,  which  are  measured 
in  in  England  P — ^We  know  what  we  do  in  Eng- 
land too ;  there  is  something  of  that  sort  done  in 
England  too. 

3725.  Tou  think  that  is  not  the  reason  P — It 
may  be.  , 

-3726.  Then  you  are  not  quite  sureP — ^No,  I 
^am  not. 

3727.  Tou  think  it  may  be  attributable  to  the 
deck  erections  being  measured  in  in  France  for 
the  gross  and  not  being  measured  in  in  Eng- 
land ?— Tes. 

3728.  Tou  think  that  French  sailing  vessels 
have  been  called  into  existence  by  the  boimty 
system  P — ^I  do. 

8729.  Until  the  bounty  was  given  they  practi- 
cally did  not  build  any  of  those  large  sailing 
vessels  P — They  had  no  ships  of  any  consequence 
at  all. 

3730-31.  And  you  think  also  if  that  system  is 
continued  English  sailing  vessels  will  cease  to  be 
built  P — ^They  will ;  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  we  have  built  very  little. 

3732.  That  you  think  is  the  reason  entirely  P 
— To  a  certain  extent  it  is,  not  all. 

3733.  Is  it  not  also  attributable  to  the  fact 
Aat  steamers  are  superseding  sailing  vessels  P — 
^They  are. 

3734.  That  may  also  be  the  reason  why  Eng- 
lish sailing  vessels  are  not  now  being  built  P — 
That  is  so ;  the  steamers  are  taking  the  place  of 
A  great  deal  of  the  sailing  ships. 

3735.  Tou  have  told  us  of  the  disadvantages 
ihat  you  laboured  under  as  a  sailing  ship  owner 
in  sailing  your  ships  as  compared  with  Nor- 
wegians; you  have  mentioned  for  example, 
the  feeding,  which  you  say  is  not  so  good ;  you 
say  also  that  the  wages  are  less,  and  I  think  you 
also  mentioned  the  light  dues,  did  you  notP — 

I  did. 

3736.  How  are  the  light  dues  payable  in  Em- 
land  ? — ^Every  ship  pays  light  dues,  while  on  the 
Continent,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  they  pay 
no  light  dues. 

3737.  I  was  coming  to  that ;  in  the  first  in- 
stance you  say  that  in  England  all  ships  have 
to  pay  light  dues  P— That  is  so. 

3738.  For  lights  which  they  useP — ^That  is 


e 


so. 


3739.  Does  that  same  system  obtain  on  the 
Continent  too  P— They  pay  more  on  the  Conti- 
nent. 

3740.  On  the  Continent  the  light  dues  are  not 
payable  by  the  shipowners  or  the  vessels  that 


Colonel  JRopner — continued. 

frequent  the  port,  but  the  lights  are  maintained 
by  the  Governments  of  the  different  States  P— I 
am  told  that  is  so. 

3741.  And  consequently  the  foreign  ship- 
owners to  that  extent  are  at  a  great  advantage 
as  oompai^  with  English  shipowners  P— That 
is  so ;  it  is  a  very  heavy  item  for  our  ships  going 
out  and  coming  into  our  country  so  often. 

3742.  Would  you  recommend  that  the  light 
dues  should  be  payable  by  our  Government  iu 
future  instead  of  by  the  shipowners? — I  would. 
I  think  the  Government  should  look  that  ques- 
tion fairly  in  the  face. 

3743.  And  that  would  be  one  recommendation 
you  would  make  ? — That  would  help  us  consider- 
ably. 

3744.  I  think  you  said  you  did  not  approve  of 
bounties,  or  do  you  approve  of  tht)mP — No,  I  do 
not  approve  of  bounties^  but  if  they  are  going  to 
get  bounties  and  to  put  us  off  altc^etther  you  know 
something  would  have  to  be  done.  Our  Govern- 
ment Avill  have  to  look  at  the  thing  &ir  in  the 
face. 

3745.  But  you  cannot  really  reoommend  the 
bounty  system  P — ^No,  I  could  not. 

374G.  lou  also  eay  that  the  Americans  are 
building  sailing  vessels  to  a  large  extent  now? — 
Well,  by  the  figures  I  put  before  you  they  haTe 
gone  into  sailing  ships  very  much  lately.  We 
had  notice  that  a  Bill  was  in  Congress  last  year 
to  pass  a  law  for  bounties,  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
as  far  as  I  can  pdge,  that  that  is  going  to  be 
brought  up  again. 

3747.  Would  vou  go  so  f^  as  to  say  that  these 
vessels  are  now  being  built  in  the  hope  and  ex- 
peotation  that  they  will  receive  a  boun^  fnm 
America? — Seeing  there  are  so  many  oi  them 
being  built  it  looks  as  if  they  were  l>eing  bmli 
on  ^e  expectation  of  that  Bill  being  passed 
through  Congress. 

3748.  You  are  aware  that  the  increase  of  tilie 
mercantile  navy  in  England  is  a  very  great  one? 
— ^Yes. 

3749.  And  you  say  that  it  would  have  b^en 
much  greater  still  if  it  were  not  for  the  boimties 
given  by  foreign  nations? — ^That  is  so. 

Mr.  Joyce. 

3760.  I  heard  you  speaking  of  the  Norwegian 
vessels  in  the  timber  trade  a  while  ago,  and  you 
said  they  ran  the  British  ships  out  of  the  North 
American  timber  trade,  one  of  the  reasons  pu 
gave  being  that  they  accepted  a  lower  freight 
than  British  ships.  Is  not  that  soP — In  the 
Quebec  trade  P 

3751.  Yes? — ^I  am  not  aware  that  I  said  that 
there  was  a  lower  freight  in  the  Quebec  trade,  but 
with  these  iron  ships  that  are  running  these  long 
voyages  now,  they  may  accept  a  lower  freight 

3752.  So  that  practically  the  Norwegian  in 
the  Quebec  trade  got  as  high  a  freight  as  a  British 
ship  P — Yes,  they  did. 

3753.  Then  the  British  ship  was  not  handi- 
capped in  regard  to  freights  as  regards  the 
foreigner? — ^No,  not  in  that  way. 

3764.  So  that  that  would  not  be  the  reason  why 
the  Norwegian  was  able  to  oust  the  Britisher  out 
of  that  trade? — ^No,  not  exactly. 

3755.  I  think  you  said  that  the  Norwegians 
were  able  to  sail  their  ships  cheaper  than  Britid 

shir.^  ? 
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Mr.  Joyce — continued, 
ahips  ? — ^They  certainly  do.     In  many  ways  they 


save. 


3756.  I  have  just  one  or  two  questions  in  re- 
gard to  that  i  ou  say  they  pay  less  wages  than 
a  British  ship?— They  do. 

3757.  And  you  say  also  that  they  do  not  feed 
their  men  as  well  P — ^They  perhaps  feed  them  as 
well  in  their  own  way,  but  it  does  not  cost  them 
so  much  as  it  takes  to  feed  our  seamen. 

3758.  Could  you  give  us  any  figures  as  to  the 
relative  cost  of  the  food  of  seamen  in  the  two 
countries  P  What  does  it  cost  to  feed  a  British 
seaman  per  week,  can  you  tell  me  P — Some  of  our 
men  dealing  in  the  store  line  will  feed  a  seaman 
for  tkirteenpence  a  day. 

3759.  According  to  the  signed  articles  of 
British  ships,  what  would  it  cost  to  feed  a  sea- 
man ? — ^Thirteen  pence  a  dav. 

3760.  And  if  it  was  stated  by  any  ^rson  that 
it  only  costs  from  about  3s.  6d.  to  Ss.td.  a  week 
to  feed  a  British  seaman,  woidd  you  say  that  was 
right  or  wrong? — ^I  would  say  they  could  not  do 

it 

3761.  You  consider  that  the  British  seaman 
has  been  well  fed  P — ^Yes. 

3762.  And  you  have  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  it? — ^I  have.  I  have  been  at  sea  myself,  and 
I  am  fitting  out  ships  with  provisions  every  day, 
so  that  I  know  what  it  cost  before  and  what  it 
costs  BOW.     The  British  seaman  is  well  fed. 

3763.  And  comfortably  housed? — He  is. 

3764.  And  well  paid? — And  well  paid. 

3765.  And  he  has  nothing  to  grumble  about? 
— He  has  not,  but  he  will  grumble, 

3766.  Did  I  hear  vou  say — perhaps  I  did  not 
hear  you  exactly — ^tnat  the  Norwegian  seamen 
were  tetter  than  the  British  seamen  r — The  Nor- 
wegian seaman  is  known  all  over  the  world. 
They  are  all  brought  up  to  the  sea,  and  they  are 
at  sea  all  their  days.  They  are  good  seamen, 
and  they  are  very  attentive  men. 

3767.  Would  you  say  they  are  better  men  than 
the  British  seaman  ? — ^o,  they  are  not. 

3768.  I  thought  I  heard  you  say  so  a  while 
a^o? — No,  they  are  not  better  men  than  the 
British  seaman. 

3769.  Tou  have  had  experience  of  the  men  of 
all  countries  ? — ^I  have. 

3770.  And  you  would  say,  if  you  were  pressed 
for  your  life,  that  you  woidd  sooner  have  a  British 
seaman  than  any  other  seaman? — No,  I  woidd 
not  say  that  exactly,  but  I  will  say  there  are  not 
manv  that  will  beat  a  British  seaman. 

3/71.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Government 
should  encourage  young  men  in  this  country  to 
^0  to  sea  ? — ^They  should.  If  they  do  not  do  it 
I  do  not  know  what  they  are  going  to  do.  They 
cannot  man  their  own  ships — ^you  have  difficulty 
in  manning  our  ships,  and  we  are  making  no 
seamen.  I  myself  have  got  some  15  ships,  and 
I  have  over  70  apprentices  training  up  every 
year  in  the  fleet  I  have  got.  All  sailing  vessels 
follow  tibe  same  practice.  They  are  glad  to  get 
apprentices. 

3772.  Are  those  apprentices  of  a  respectable 
class — ^what  are  known  as  premium  apprentices  P 
— They  are. 

3773.  And  you  think  further  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  boys  to  go  to  sea  P — ^It  should. 

3774.  And   that  encouragement  should  rxw«»* 


]d[r.  Joyce — continued. 

from  the  Government  of  the  country  P — ^It  should. 

3775.  Bo  you  think  that  sailing  ships  should 
get  a  boimty  from  Government  as  some  steamship 
lines  get  subsidies  from  Government? — ^No,  I  do 
not  think  so.  What  steamships  get  subsidies 
for  is  a  different  thing  altogether ;  we  are  carry- 
ing cargoes  and  they  are  carrying  the  mails. 

3776.  I  did  not  mean  a  mail  subsidy  at  all.  I 
take  it  that  there  are  steamship  lines  getting  sub- 
sidies that  are  not  mail  carrying  steamers? — 
These  steamers  that  get  subsidies  which  I  pre-^ 
sume  you  are  referring  to  are  in  their  construc- 
tion built  so  that  they  will  suit  the  Government  , 
at  any  time  to  do  their  work. 

3777.  So  that  you  think,  on  the  whole,  the  Bri- 
tish sailing  ships  should  fight  their  own  battle  ?^ 
— ^I  think  so ;   they  have  always  done  so  yet^ 

Sir  Edward  Sassoon. 

3T78.  Coming  back  to  the  question  of  the  light 
dues,  do  the  CJommittee  understand  that  British 
ships  entering  French  ports  have  to  pay  any  light 
dues? — They  pay  none. 

3779.  Are  there  any  shipping  taxes  paid  in" 
France  by  British  steamers  or  British  sailing  ves- 
sels which  are  not  paid  by  the  vessels  of  any  other 
nation.^ — It  depends  upon  whether  they  are  en 
tering  their  own  ports. 

3780.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  there 
are  any  discriminating  taxes  as  against  British 
ships — steamers  and    sailing  vessels- — and    not. 
against  the  vessels  of  any  other  foreign  power  in 
France  ? — That  is  another  grievance  we  have  got^ 

3781.  Is  it  so? — The  Frenchmen  charge  tho 
British  shipowners  in  regard  to  dues  for  report- 
ing our  ships. 

3782.  For  what? — ^If  you  go  to  a  French  port- 
the  French  broker  will  charge  you  tliree  or  four 
times  the  money  we  can  get  it  done  for  in  Eng- 
land. 

3783.  That  is  not  what  I  am  asking.  I  want 
to  know  whether  our  ships  entering  French  ports- 
pay  any  dues  of  any  sort  or  kind  to  which  ther 

Mps  of  other  nations  are  not  subject? — ^I  do  not- 
think    80.       I  know  of    none,  speaking  from 
memory. 

'5784.  With  regard  to  the  load  line,  one  of  my 
colleagues  asked  you  whether  you  thought  the 
load  line  should  be  relaxed  or  made  easier  for 
shipowners,  and  you  were  distinctly  of  opinion 
not.  Tou  thougnt  it  was  safe  to  continue  it  ? — 
I  am  quite  satisfied  with  the  load  line.  It  is> 
quite  correct. 

3785.  Are  there  any  other  restrictions  in  the 
nature  of  the  load  line  to  which  our  ships  are 
subject  which  in  your  opinion  might  be  rela^dl 
with  prudence? — There  is  the  light  question. 

3786.  The  light  dues?— Yes. 

3787.  What  percentage  on  the  tonnage  of  the 
ship  is  constituted  by  the  lighting  dues?  Can 
you  give  the  Committee  any  information  as  to 
how  much  it  costs  a  sailing  vessel  ? — I  could  not 
give  you  that  from  memory. 

3788.  Say  a  vessel  of  1,000  tons  P— I  could  not 
give  it  from  memory. 

3789.  You  also  mentioned  the  case  of  a  firm 
here  which  owned  a  hundred  vessels? — Not 
owned — ^which  managed  them. 

3790.  Sailing  under  a  foreign  flag? — ^Under 
the  French  flag. 

3791.  Who 
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Sir  Edivard  Saeaoon — continued. 

'  3791.  -Who  are  the  ahareholders  of  that  com- 
pany? Are  they  foreign  or  partly  foreign  and 
partly  English  ? — ^Paptly  foreign  and  partly  Eng- 

3792.  And  you  also  mentioned  >the  case  of  sec- 
tions of  a  ship  being  sent  out  to  France  to  be  put 
up  there  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  the  shipbuild- 
ing boim^P — ^I  did. 

3793.  How  do  you  account  for  these  sections 
passing  the  Custom  House  unnoticed  by  the 
xrench  GoTernment,  because  it  constitutes  a 
iraud  on  the  law  of  the  land,  does  it  not,  to  have 
these  sections  passed  into  France  P—^I  do  not 
Imow  how  they  treat  them  orer  in  France  when 
they  send  over  the  parts  of  these  ships. 

3794.  Generally  you  are  of  opinion  that  it 
would  not  be  advisable  for  the  Government  to 
grant  subsidies  to  sailing  vessels  P — ^Well,  I  am 
not  in  favour  of  it,  but  ii  something  is  not  done 
I  am  afraid  that  the  Government  will  have  to 
look  at  it  fair. 

3795.  And  you  raither  lean  to  the  view  that 
some  kind  of  countervailing  tax  should  be  im- 
posed ? — ^My  mind  is  quite  made  up  that  some- 
.thing  will  have  to  be  done  if  we  are  going  to  go 
on  in  the  way  we  are  going. 

3796.  Do  you  experience  any  difficulty  in 
getting  men  for  your  vessels  at  Glasgow?— A 
very  great  deal. 

3797.  And  you  think  that  is  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  the  British  sailing  vessel  there  is 
declining  very  materially  P — They  are  not  to  be 
got;  we  are  not  training  them;  we  are  not 
making  men.  In  former  days  we  had  to  make 
men.  We  were  bound  to  carry  apprentices  in 
every  ship  in  olden  times,  but  now  we  do  not 
do  that,  and  some  ships  do  not  carry  any  at  all. 

Mr.  W,  F,  Lawrence, 

3798.  How  long  ago  occurred  the  instance  of 
your  being  undercut  in  the  port  of  Antwerp  to 
the  extent  of  bs,  in  the  freip^htP — A  month  ago. 

3799.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  freights  vary  vio- 
lently almost  as  much  as  stocks  and  shares? — 
The  freights  vary  in  mostly  every  port  according 
to  the  tonnage  that  is  available. 

3800.  So  that  you  have,  I  suppose,  on  other 
occasions  found  serious  fluctuations  as  bad  as 
that  which  you  have  suffered  lately? — ^We  have. 

•Just  at  the  present  moment  we  are  suffering  a 
great  deal.  The  freights  from  this  country  just 
now  have  gone  back  a  considerable  deal. 

3801.  That  is  a  matter  of  trade,  I  suppose? — 
It  is  a  matter  of  trade. 

3802.  So  that  you  are  not  prepared  to  put  be- 
Ibre  the  Committee  the  case  in  Antwerp  as  en- 
tirely attributable  to  foreign  subsidies? — I  do. 

3803.  Not  entirely?— Entirely. 

3804.  If  in  a  falling  market  freights  go  down, 
some  part  of  that  heavy  fall  may  be  fairly  attri- 
buted to  the  natural  course  of  trade  and  not  to 
the  Frenchmen  having  received  a  subsidy? — 
That  may  be ;  it  is  quite  possible  that  that  may 
be.  There  might  be  no  foreign  ships  in  the  port 
at  the  time,  but  this  did  happen  with  the  foreign 
ships  there ;  they  came  and  took  away  these  two 
charters. 

CfUiiTTnan, 

3805.  Ton  are  anxious,  I  understand,  from  a 
reply  you  gave  to  Mr.  Joyce,  that  the  Government 


Ciatrmonr— continued. 

%hould  give  special.f acilities  for  training  seamen? 
— That  is  so.  I  think  the  Government  ^ould 
take  that  point  up,,  and  get  training  ships  in  every 
port  that  they  can. 

3806.  Do  you  mean  to  do  it  by  establishing 
training  ships  or  by  giving  a  sum  of  money  which 
ahould  entice  mora  seamen  into  the  merchant  ser- 
vice P — ^No,  it  is  to  get  young  men  out  of  the  town 
to  go  aboard  these  ships.  «  There  are  many  of 
them  about^  but  not  half  what  we  ehould  have. 
These  we  have  got  are  kept  up  by  ourselves ;  the 
jQovemment  does  nothing  for  ufi.  We  have  a 
training  ehip  in  the  CUyde^  and  we  keep  it  up 
ourselves.  We  have  a  training  ship  away  up  at 
Kilmalcolm — a  full-rigged  vessel,  with  sails  and 
nverything^-r-and  the  best  boys  I  get  anywhere 
are  those  I  get  from  that  ship  away  up  in  the 
country.  She  is  built  up  there,  masted,  and 
everything,  and  every  ship  I  get  I  take  a  boy 
from  that  home.  .  If  something  more  was  done 
by  the  Government  in  that  way  to  train  seamen 
for  our  ships  it  would  be  better  for  us.  ^ 

3807.  Would  yoii  approve  of  the  Government 
somewhat  increasing  the  mail  subsidy  in  oider 
to  obtain  seamen  of  British  nationality  exclu- 
sively or  mainly  ? — ^No,  I  would  not  say  we  could 
do  that ;   I  am  afraid  not. 

Mr.  Joyce. 

3808.  Perhaps  you  did  not  quite  catch  my 
meaning  a  while  ago  when  I  mentioned  about  the 
bounty  to  sailing  ships.  Did  you  quite  catch 
my  meaning  when  I  asked  if  you  were  in  favour 
of  a  bounty  being  given  to  sailing  ships  by  the 
Government,  ia^s  the  Government  sbsidise  some  of 
the  steamship  lines  ?  You  understood  that,  and 
you  did  not  take  that  as  applying  to  this  question 
of  the  training  ship  at  all  ? — No,  no. 

3809.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  Government  did 
establish  training  ships  in  much  larger  numbers 
round  the  coast  it  would  be  the  means  of  en- 
ticing good  respectable  young  boys  to  get  into 
those  training  ships  with  a  view  to  becoming 
seamen  and  following  a  mercantile  marine 
career  afterwards  P — I  do ;  I  think  it  would  be 
a  very  good  thing  if  the  Government  would  take 
that  question  up.  We  have  got  one  training 
ship,  the  "  Conway,"  that  has  teen  in  existence 
for  many  years,  and  everybody  knows  that  the 
boys  that  are  trained  up  in  that  vessel  are 
superior  and  well-trained  boys. 

3810.  Ton  have  another  training  ship  in 
GFreenock  you  say? — We  have. 

3811.  Is  the  Greenock  training  ship  a  success, 
in  numbers  I  mean  P — ^I  think  she  is  pretty  well 
filled  and  kept  that  way. 

Colonel  Bojmer. 

3812.  You  say  that  the  training  ship  boys  are 
good  boys  generally? — ^There  are  difiEerences  in 
training  ships. 

3813.  Do  these  boys  generally  become  after- 
wards officers  and  captains  of  steamers  or  do  they 
go  in:  as  ordinary  seamen? — ^I  have  boys  who 
have  been  with  me  all  their  days  and  who  have 
become  captains  of  ships. 

3814.  Do  they  join  your  ships  with  the  inten- 
tion of  becoming  officers  and  captains  of  ships  ? 
—I  think  so. 

3815.  And  that  is  their  real  object  P — ^I  think 


so. 


3816.  Do 
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Colouel  Ropner — continued. 

3816.  Uo  your  ships  belong  to  the  Shipping 
Federation? — ^They  do,  every  one  of  them. 

3817.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Shipping  Feder- 
ation and  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  are  at  present 
making  a  great  effort  to  get  apprentices  taken  in 
all  the  steamers  so  as  to  make  British  seamen? 
— ^I  am  quite  aware  that  they  are  on  that  move. 

3818.  It  is  quite  a  new  move  ? — But  looking 
to  the  extent  they  are  talking  about  going  to,  it 
is  no  use. 

3819.  Would  it  not  in  your  opinion  then  be 
better  for  shipowners  to  help  themselves  in  that 
way  than  for  Government  to  do  it? — I  quite 
agree  with  you  if  you  can  get  them  to  do  it, 
but  they  cannot  do  it,  and  they  will  not  do  it. 

3820.  You  believe  in  making  an  effort  your- 
self,  rather  than  trusting  to  the  Qovernment  to 
do  things  for  you? — ^I  do. 

Chairman. 

3821.  I  understand  that  the  reason  why  you 
think  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  British  seamen  is 
owing  to  the  height  of  the  rate  of  wages  on  shore  ? 
— I  was  alluding  to  boys ;  we  can  hardly  get 
boys  now  in  the  Clyde,  because  there  is  so  much 
shipbuilding  going  on  there,  and  these  yards 
want  so  many  boys  that  we  can  hardly  get  a 
boy  there  at  all. 

3822.  Would  you  apply  that  remark  to  sea- 
men also  as  well  as  to  boys?  Is  the  reason  you 
cannot  get  seamen  because  of  the  height  of  the 
rate  of  wages  on  shore? — ^Tes,  but  we  are  not 
training  them ;  we  cannot  get  them  to  train. 


Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 

3823.  Instead  of  having  your  training  ship  at 
Greenock,  where  the  boys  can  get  employment  at 
a  high  rate  of  wages,  do  you  not  tlunk  that  if 
training  ships  were  put  round  the  coast  in  Ire- 
land and  Scotland  and  other  places  where  skilled 
labour  is  not  so  much  required  as  at  Greenock, 
you  would  get  more  bovs? — ^I  alluded  to  that; 
it  is  not  at  Greenock  alone,  but  they  should  be 
round  the  coast  at  every  place  almost  so  as  to  get 
boys  to  go  and  join  them. 

3824.  It  is  not  so  difficult  everywhere  to  get 
boys,  and  the  difficulty  in  Greenock  \&  caused 
through  the  shipyards  and  other  places,  where 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  boys? — Well,  it  is 
quite  different  if  you  take  them  away  down  the 
coast.  If  you  go  even  down  to  Campbeltown 
they  get  a  great  many  boys  there. 

3825.  In  a  place  like  Galway  or  other  places 
where  there  are  no  industries,  or  very  few,  you 
get  a  fine  race  of  lads,  do  you  not? — ^It  is  much 
easier  to  get  boys  there  than  in  Greenock. 

3826.  And  that  is  the  way  you  think  the  Go- 
vernment might  take  steps  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  boys  ? — ^Yes. 

3827.  Having  training  ships  round  the  coast 
at  suitable  ports  away  from  trade  centres? — I 
think  so. 

Chairman. 

3828.  At  place.^  where  the  rate  of  wages  was 
not  so  hi{^h? — That  is  so.  There  is  not  much 
labour  for  them  in  some  places,  but  in  Greeiiock 
*here  is  plenty. 


0.28. 
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Chairman. 

38:29.  You  have  been  appointed,  I  think,  to 
give  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  North  of  England 
Steamship  Owners'  Association? — ^That  is  so. 

3830.  You  are  the  owner  of  many  steamships 
yourself,  are  you  not? — ^I  am  the  managing 
owner  of  about  40  steamers. 

3831.  You  have  been  connected  all  your  life 
with  that  business? — With  shipping. 

3832.  You  have  had  your  attention,  no  doubt, 
called  to  the  subject  of  this  inquiry ;  could  you 
tell  us  any  particular  instances  in  which  foreign 
subsidies  ha\d  injuriously  affected  your  trade? 
' — ^Yes.  I  have  followed  the  evidence  from  the 
reports  given  in  the  "  Shipping  Gazette,"  and  I 
think  you  have  got  all  the  data  and  statistics 
before  you,  as  to  ^at  the  subsidies  are,  and  there- 
fore I  do  not  need  to  cover  that  ground  again. 

3833.  Quite  so;  that  will  not  be  necessary ?• — 
What  1  should  propose  to  do,  if  you  would  allow 
me,  would  be  to  give  you  the  figures  showing  the 
everyday  application  of  the  matter,  that  is  to 
say,  to  take  one  of  our  own  ships  doing  a  similar 
trade,  running  alon^ide  in  the  same  trade. 

3834.  I  should  lu^e  to  have  instances  within 
youi'  own  experience,  and  also  as  regards  anv 
matter  that  tne  Association  you  represent  wish 
to  bring  before  the  Committee? — ^Perhaps  I 
might  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  have  felt  some 
hesitancy  in  coming  here  to-day.  Of  course,  to 
come  here  and  give  evidence  on  these  points  in- 
volves giving  a  lot  of  private  information  out  of 
our  ofiices  which  might  be  used  in  a  way  some- 
what detrimental  to  us.  I  know  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  in  different  trades,  and  gentlemen 
in  other  trades  who  could  have  given  you  very 
valuable  information,  but  who  have  not  come 
here  because  we  do  not  like  in  these  public  in- 
quiries to  put  all  our  private  affairs  before  our 
competitors.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  do  it,  but 
I  would  like  to  preface  anything  I  say  with  the 
remark  that  I  do  not  do  this  in  any  hostile  spirit 
to  any  countries  to  which  we  are  running,' or 
whose  owners  we  are  working  with. 

3835.  Do  you  think  you  can  use  your  discre- 
tion. If  you  have  any  strong  feeling  that  there 
is  certain  evidence  which  you  would  wish  the 
Committee  to  have,  and  which  you  do  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  have  published,   we  will  hear  it  in 
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private? — No,  I  do  not  desii*e  that,  I  will 
give  all  the  information.  The  point  I  want 
to  make  is  this:  that  you  might  have  got  a 
great  deal  more  information  from^.  others  than 
you  have  done,  only  they  will  not  come  here 
to  a  public  inquiry  and  show  their  private  affairs 
— for  it  means  showing  their  private  affairs.  Fol- 
lowing that  point  a  little  further,  what  we  feel  is, 
that  we  have  no  central  authority  to  go  to.  If 
we  had  a  Minister  of  Commerce,  with  an  advisory 
Board,  we  could  ^ive  all  this  information,  and 
the  Board  would  have  it  before  them,  and  they 
could  advise  in  a  general  way  the  House  of 
Commons  or  the  Government. 

3836.  I  gather  that  you  would  like  to  be  able 
to  present  some  of  the  evidence  you  would  wish 
to  give  to  us,  to  a  special  Minister  of  Commerce, 
rather  than  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  As  to  the 
evidence  vou  are  going  to  give,  I  want  to  leave  it 
to  your  discretion ;  I  can,  if  it  is  desired,  clear  the 
room,  and  make  the  inquiry  private? — ^I  do  not 
want  to  make  it  private — ^I  only  wished  to  men- 
tion that  it  is  a  great  want  that  we  all  feel,  that 
we  have  no  Minister  of  Commerce  to  ffo  to,  and 
no  central  authority  to  whom  we  coula  give  lots 
of  information  that  would  be  most  helpful  to  the 
country.  If  that  could  be  done,  the  iimole  thing 
would  be  put  in  a  nutshell,  and  the  whole  thing 
would  be  dealt  with  in  a  business-like  manner. 
I  did  ask  Glaeigow  if  they  were  sending  a  repre- 
sentative here,  and  they  said  no.  I  suppose  for 
the  reason  I  have  mentioned.  We  have  a  col- 
league in  Glasgow  in  one  of  the  trades  in  which 
we  run,  and  the  people  there  said,  "  We  are  going 
to  send  no  one  from  Glasgow ;  we  do  not  fliink 
anything  will  be  done ;  and  what  is  the  good  of 
driving  information  which  might  be  used  against 
us  by  some  of  our  colleagues  in  some  of  these 
trades  in  which  we  are  engaged." 

Colonel  Denny. 

385Y.  How  could  the  information  be  used 
against  you.  We  had  a  few  freijrhts  mentioned, 
but  they  vary  from  day  to  day  ? — ^It  is  in  this  way. 
We  come  here  and  say  we  are  at  a  great  disad- 
vantaee  in  such  and  such  respects.  We  often 
have  big  fights  from  time  to  time  in  these  con- 
ferences, and  if  we  come  here  and  say  we  are  at  a 

great 
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great  disadvantage  it  might  encourage  these  men 
to  have  another  try  to  break  down  the  confer- 
ences again,  and  see  if  thej  coidd  not  root  ns  out 
altogether.  They  make  that  effort  now  and 
again.  We  have  a  big  fight  going  on,  for  in- 
stance, in  Italy. 

Chairman. 

3838.  You  said  just  now  that  nobody  was 
coining  from  Glasgow.  The  witness  at  the  last 
meeting  was  from  Glasgow — Mr.  Clink  P — ^I 
mean  none  of  ihe  steamship  owners. 

3839.  If  you  desire  it  the  evidence  given 
before  this  Uommittee  can  be  made  confidential 
evidence  P — ^I  do  not  want  that ;  I  only  mention 
it  to  show  the  difficulty  we  are  working  under ; 
we  feel  it  a  tremendous  difficulty.  Lots  of  men 
whom  I  know,  and  with  whom  I  work,  could 
have  come  here  and  given  you  some  very  valuable 
information,  but  they  do  not  appear  because  we 
are  dependent  to  some  extent  upon  these  other 
countries.  We  carry  their  goods  and  we  work 
in  conference  with  ships  belonging  to  those 
coimtries,  and  we  do  not  want  to  show  our  hand 
altogether,  and  we  do  not  want  to  appear  hostile. 

Mr.  CuH. 

3840.  But  your  hand  will  not  be  shown  if  the 
evidence  is  treated  as  confidential  P — ^A  report  of 
the  evidence  appears  in  the  "  Shipping  Gazette  " 
— ^I  do  not  object  to  it,  but  I  only  want  to  show 
there  is  a  difficulty. 

Chairman. 

3841.  I  offer  you  to  make  it  a  private  inquiry 
as  regards  your  evidence,  if  that  is  your  desire  P 
— No,  I  do  not  desire  that.  I  think  it  would  be 
well  that  all  I  have  said  shoidd  go  on  the  notes 
so  that  the  cotmtry  may  know  that  there  is  a  lot 
of  information  you  are  not  getting.  We  hope 
that  we  are  getting  nearer  every  year  to  a 
Minister  of  Commerce,  with  an  advisory  Board, 
of  the  best  commercial  intelligence  of  this 
country.  The  Board  of  Trade  we  look  upon  as 
a  misnomer ;  it  is  a  Board  of  Laboxir.  It  is  very 
useful  in  its  way,  but  it  is  a  Board  of  Labour, 
attending  to  the  conditions  under  which  people 
are  working  more  generally,  and  we  can  make 
no  use  of  it.  We  have  tried  in  different  ways  at 
different  times,  and  we  are  always  thankful  when 
they  do  not  turn  their  attention  to  us,  because 
when  they  do  they  handicap  us  f urther* 

3842.  Then  will  you  now  take  the  various  sub- 
sidies and  tell  us  how  your  trade  is  affected  P — ^I 
will  take  first  the  Italian  subsidy.  You  have  got 
the  figures  in  the  return  before  you.  I  have 
teken  one  of  our  ships  running  in  that  trade,  the 
'*  Trojan  Prince,'*  so  as  to  show  what  a  steamer 
of  that  size  running  in  the  emigrant  business 
from  Italy  to  New  York  would  get.  We  mn 
her  with  others  from  Italy,  I  may  say,  to  New 
York. 

3843.  What  you  are  going  to  give  us  will  show 
the  extent  to  which  the  Italian  subsidies  handi- 
cap British  vessels,  per  voyage  and  per  annum, 

in  the  trade  between  Italy  and  New  York  P 

That  is  so.  We  have  taken  our  "  Trojan  Prince  " 
(that  is  one  of  the  passenger  steamers  we  have 
running  in  their  trade),  and  we  find  that,  on  the 
l^}^^  subsidy  figures,  that  vessel  would  get 
omi,  per  voyage  and  1,668?.  per  annum. 

023. 
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3844.  That  is  what  she  would  get  if  she  was 
under  the  Italian  ilagP — ^Yes.  We  have  it 
under  consideration  whether  we  should  noc  buiiU 
and  put  some  ships  under  the  Italian  fiag.  One 
Gterman  line  has  already  done  that — ^the  Ham- 
burg-American, for  instonce.  This,  1  may  say, 
is  simply  on  the  navigation  stibsidy.  We  have 
not  gone  into  the  figures  at  all  of  the  construc- 
tion subsidy. 

3845.  That  is  a  boimlyp — ^That  is  a  mileage 
bounty — there  is  also  a  construction  bounty. 
The  German  Line  has  built  some  ships  in  Italy, 
and  they  get  both  the  construction  and  the  navi- 
gation bounty. 

3846.  You  say  as  regards  the  subsidv  vour 
vessel  would  earn  500Z.  per  voyage  and  l,o6o/.  in 
the  year  P — ^Yes ;  there  is  a  limit  of  30,000  miles, 
and  that  brings  out  1,668Z.  in  the  year  as  the 
amount  that  we  would  earn. 

3847.  The  1,668/.  includes  the  600Z.P— Yes; 
the  one  is  per  voyage  and  the  other  per  year.  You 
are  not  allowed  to  earn  more  than  a  maximum 
of  30,000  miles — ^that  is  to  say,  they  only  pay  on 
the  maximum  of  30,000  miles.  Then  if  we  were 
to  run  to  the  Biver  Plate  we  would  make  689Z. 
per  voyage,  uid  the  maximum  amount  for  the 
year  womd  be  similar  to  the  New  York  figure, 
namely,  1,668/.  I  may  say  while  I  am  dealing 
with  Italy,  the  Italian  Government  are  pretty 
fair  to  us  all — ^they  do  not  seem  to  single  out 
any  one  nation.  When  their  laws  were  drawn 
they  probably  started  with  the  view  to  help  their 
own  ships,  but  in  the  eventual  working  out  they 
do  not  (like  !b  ranee)  go  out  of  their  way  to  fairly 
stump  you  and  make  it  quite  impossible  for  a 
foreign  ship  to  do  any  of  tiiie  trade  at  all.  You 
can  go  there  under  this  handicap.  But  in  France 
they  allow  no  chance  at  all.  I  will  refer  to  that 
more  particularly  when  I  come  to  deal  with  the 
Frencn  subsidies. 

Mr.  Cust. 

3848.  When  you  say  you  "  go  there "  in  the 
case  of  Italy,  cannot  you  do  so  in  the  case  of 
France  P — You  cannot  transfer  to  the  French 
flag. 

3849.  You  can  to  the  Italian  P— Yes,  the 
Italians  will  not  go  out  of  their  way  to  make 
such  regulations  as  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  a  foreigner  to  run. 

Chairman. 

3850.  Does  that  remark  apply  exclusively  tfi 
Italy  P — ^No.  In  France  thwy  go  out  of  their  way 
to  make  it  almost  absolutely  impossible  for  any 
other  than  French  ships  to  run  to  Prance. 

3850*.  That  is  in  regard  to  the  surtaxe  JCentre^ 
pSt? — Yes,  and  there  are  several  other  points  in 
regard  to  France.  I  will  come  to  the  French 
subsidy,  which  I  consider  the  most  serious  up  to 
the  present  time  of  all  the  subsidies.  Running 
side  by  side  as  we  do  in  this  emigrant  trade  from 
Italy  to  New  York,  we  have  alongside  of  us  a 
French  company,  and,  taking  the  same  ship,  the 
"  Trojan  Prince,"  on  the  figures  that  this  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  have  before  them,  we  would 
make  under  that  subsidy  1,232?.  to  New  York 
per  voyage,  if  we  were  under  the  French  flag, 
and  7,392?.  per  annum — that  is,  on  a  subsidy  of 
1  franc  10  centimes.     But  after  a  ship  gets  over 
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five  years  old  it  comes  down  gradually  to  90 
centimes ;  in  that  case  the  ship,  being  now  just 
turning  five  years  old,  would  earn  1,008Z.  per 
voyage,  «md  6,048i.  per  annum.  There  is  a  i>ill 
under  the  consideration  of  the  French  Senate 
now,  and  I  think  it  will  be  passed  in  a  few 
months,  to  make  ft  1  franc  70,  and  in  that  case 
the  figures  would  work  out  at  l,904i.  per  voyage 
and  11,424/.  per  anntim.  On  the  sliding  scale 
there  again  when  the  ship  gets  over  five  years 
old  it  would  be  1,6802.  per  voyage,  and  10,080/. 
})er  annum. 

38&1.  Could  you  give  the  tonnage  of  the  ship? 
— ^The  tonnage  of  the  ship  is  3,273  tons  gross 
registers—that  is,  "  The  Trojan  Prince  " — I  take 
that  as  a  typical  ship.  Then  taking  from  Italy  to 
Buenos  Ayres  on  the  figures  of  the  French  sub- 
sidyp  again  taking  the  same  ship,  she  would  make 
1,697/.  per  voyage,  and  8,485/.  per  annum ;  she 
would  make  on  the  sliding  scale  again  1,389/. 
per  voyage,  and  6,945/.  per  annum.  If  the  sub- 
sidy is  raised  to  1  franc,  70c.,  the  figures  would 
run  2,623/.  per  voyage,  and  13,115/.  per  annum ; 
and  on  the  sliding  scale  again  2,314/.  per  voyage, 
and  11,570/.  per  annum.  I  do  not  need  to  point 
out  how  very  serious  that  is  when  we  have  to 
run  alongside  a  French  company  in  this  trade. 
That  is  an  actual  case  of  the  daily  application 
that  we  have  to  face.  We  find  this  French  com- 
pany the  worst  to  deal  with  of  all  the  lines  in  the 
trade. 

3852.  That  is  because  the  subsidies  in  France 
^re  higher  P — ^I  think  they  have  such  a  big  sub- 
sidy, they  feel  they  have  such  a  lot  behind  them 
that  if  things  are  not  just  as  they  like  they  will 
try  to  break  down  the  conference,  and  then  we 
have  a  tarifE  fight  of  rates  for  some  time,  which 
is  rather  serious  to  us;  because,  while  we  are 
making  a  big  loss  they  will  be  practically  making 
no  loss  at  all,  relying  upon  their  subsidy.  I 
think  that  is  a  very  difficult  case. 

3853.  Have  your  conference  rates  gone  up  or 
(lownf — ^They  have  broken  down  quite  recently, 
but  that  is  partly  owing  to  these  French  and 
Italian  subsidies. 

3854.  Have  you  had  any  complaint  of  the 
height  of  the  rates  from  merchants? — ^Do  you 
mean  in  ItalvP 

3855.  Yes  r — ^We  have  had  no  complaints  from 
there. 

3856.  Or  from  British  merchants  through  their 
Italian  agents  P — ^No,  we  have  never  had  any  com- 
plaints in  that  case.  We  always  endeavour  to 
4make  the  range  of  freights  a  reasonable  one. 

3857.  May  I  ask  which  particular  conference 
it  is  you  are  inP — ^We  are  in  several, 
but  the  one  to  which  I  am  referring  now 
is  the  Southern  European  Emigrant  Confer- 
ence. The  northern  lines  are  in  it  also, 
but  there  is  a  line  drawn  as  to  the  percen- 
tages taken.  The  northern  lines  do  not  take 
•any  percentage  of  the  southern,  nor  the  southern 
of  the  northern.  But  we  have  rules  regulating 
the  two  conferences,  and  the  territorial  sphere  of 
action  very  carefully  drawn.  The  northern  lines 
have  to  charge  the  rates  agreed  from  the  northern 
portion  for  the  different  ports  they  run  from, 
«nd  we  have  to  charge  the  agreed  rates  from  the 
southern  portion. 

3858.  What  is  vour  next  trade  about  which 
you  were  to  tell  us  r — ^The  next  would  be  Austria. 
I  may  say  so  far  as  the  Adria  Company  is  con- 
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cemed  that  I  think  that  is  more  for  the  tramp 
ships.    It  was  formed  by  Schenkers.    I  think 
you  have  got  all  the  figures  in  the  eyidence. 
That  is  rather  a  bad  case,  too,  because  there  was  a 
very  nice  trade  done  there  by  the  tramp  ships  in 
staves,  prunes  and  flour,     x  ou  used  to  get  nice 
cargoes  of  that  sort  at  Trieste  and  Fiume,  and 
especially  Fiume.     There  were  quite  a  number 
of  ships  in  it  in  the  earlier  days,  20  years  or  even 
15  years  ago,  and  used  to  do  a  nice  little  trade 
there ;  we  used  to  go  to  Yenioe.    But  after  the 
Adria   was  formed   that   trade   gradually  dis- 
appeared, and  I  suppose  freights  nom  there,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Adria  Company  and  two  or 
three  Liverpool  companies,  which  are  running  in 
a  most  modified  form,  owine  to  the  Adria,  are  as 
rare  as  peas  in  a  potato  field,  if  J  may  use  the 
expression — ^you   never  see   them   now.     Then 
there  was  another  trade— I  am  speaking  now 
personally  again,  but  I  think  probably  other  ship- 
owners have  also  carried  cargoes  of  it — cotton 
from  New  Orleans  to  Trieste.    We  had  quite  a 
decent  trade  there  some  years  ago,  and  then  the 
same  people,  the  Schenkers  people  who  started 
the  Adria,  started  the  idea  again  of  getting  the 
Austrian  subsidy  (by  the  way,  the  other,  the 
Adria,  is  a  Hungarian  subsidy),  and  running  a 
fleet  of  ships  under  the  Austrian  flag ;  and  eventu- 
ally they  succeeded  in  doing  that  through  Bur- 
rells  of  Glasgow;   they  had  the  thing  in  hand 
at  first.     I  think  if  lir.  Burrells  was   here  he 
would  have  been  able  to  tell  you  about  it ;  but  he 
probably  would  not  care  to  give  you  the  informa- 
tion.    We  are  very  friendly,  and  I  hope  he  will 
not  think  that  I  am  giving  anythixig  away,  or 
betraying  any  confidence  in  mentioning  this.    He 
got  this  business  and  ran  it.     We  had  to  give  it 
up  after  that.     It  was  run  under  the  Austrian 
flag,  partly  with  their  money  and  partly  with 
Austrian  money ;  and  now  the  Austrian  people 
have  bought  them  out,  and  it  is  all  Austrian  now, 
and  no  English  ships  are  running  in  that  trade  at 
all.    The  absorption  of  the  whole  of  the  business 
by  the  Austrian  people  was  made  about  6  months 
ago. 

Mr.  Cud. 

3859.  What  number  of  ships  were  there  P— I 
think  he  had  about  six  or  seven  ships  in  thai 
trade.  Then,  speaking  of  subsidies,  I  think  the 
most  serious  thing  that  we  have  to  face  (although 
it  is  not  actually  in  esse  yet)  is  the  question  of 
the  Amesican  subsidy. 

ChatTtnan, 

3860.  Before  you  come  to  that  woidd  you 
complete  what  you  were  telling  us  about  your 
different  trades.  I  think  you  also  trade  to 
Brazil,  do  you  notP — Yes,  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment have  subsidised  a  Brazilian  line  to  run  their 
coasting  trade.  In  doing  this  they  passed  a  law 
that  no  other  than  Brazilian  ships  would  be 
allowed  to  carry  coasting  cargo  in  the  Brazils. 
In  order  to  show  what  a  serious  effect  this  has 
had  even  upon  our  trade,  I  may  perhaps  give 
you  some  figures.  A  Liverpool  firm,  a  German 
firm,  and  ourselves  run  in  conjunction  from  New 
York  to  the  Brazils.  When  I  say  Brazils,  I 
mean  from  Pernambuco  south.  There  is  another 
from  New  York  to  the  northern  Brazilian  ports. 
an  English  company,  but  I  am  now  speaking  of 
from  Pernambuco  south.  We  call  first  at  Per- 
nambuco an  J  di«cKarflri»  so  much  cargo  there,  and 

took 
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took  in  80  muck  there  for  the  southera  coast  porta 
till  we  finished  our  voyage.  As  regards  our  range 
of  coasting  trade,  it  made  very  litUe^difEerence  to 
the  length  of  the  voyage,  probably  7  to  10  days. 
We  have  made  l,602i.  in  the  coasting  trade  in  ilie 
Brazils.  We  have  made  up  to  2,500Z.  on  one 
voyage  on  a  coasting  cargo  in  the  Brazilian 
trade ;  and  the  least  amount  that  we  did  make  in 
these  years  was  211Z.  But  there  are  only  four 
voyages  of  anything  like  that  amount — ^they  are 
generally  over  1,000/.  That  trade  now  is  shut 
out  to  us,  and  we  have  lost  all  that  source  of 


income. 


Mr.  Cust, 


^861.  Have  you  lost  it  entirely  P— Entirely. 

3862.  Is  that  because  of  this  new  Brazilian 
Jaw? — It  goes  to  the  coasting  steamers  under 
the  Brazilian  flag.  Perhaps  we  could  get  over  the 
difficulty  if  we  put  the  ships  under  tihe  Brazilian 
flag. 

Ii863.  Is  that  new  Brazilian  law  applied  to  all 
foreign  countries  P — ^Tes. 

3864.  The  French  and  the  German  stand  in 
the  same  position  as  ourselves,  do  theyP — ^Tes,  I 
ihtnk  it  is  the  same  to  all  other  countries. 

Chairman, 

3865.  It  is  a  Brazilian  law  that  applies  to  all 
ioreign  ships  calling  there? — ^Yes. 

3866.  It  practically  confines  the  coasting  trade 
of  Brazil  to  ships  under  the  Brazilian  flag? — 
That  is  so. 

3867.  But  it  is  not  exclusively  Brazil  that  has 
adopted  this  form  of  law,  I  think.     The  Com- 
mittee have  considerable  evidence  to  show  that 
other  countries  are  doin^  the  same  thinff  P — ^That 
is  quite  true— it  is  so  in  France;   and  in  that 
connection  perhaps  you  would  allow  me  to  say 
this :  there  used  to  be  a  very  fine  trade  years  ago 
to  Algeria.     Several  owners,  men  of  two  or  three 
ships,  men  of  moderate  means,  highly  respectable 
but  not  in  a  large  way  of  business,  used  to  do  a 
very  nice  trade  going  out  with  coals  to  Algeria, 
and  then  loading  barley  home  in  the  season  to 
Dunkirk.     Now  some  six  or   seven  .years   ago 
the  French  passed  a  minute  or  a  law  that  Algeria 
was    to    be    considered    part    of    the    French 
dominions,    and    therefore    came    under   their 
coasting  law,  and  that  no  ship  except  a  French 
ship  could  carry  this  cargo.     At  that  time  we 
were  calling  there  with  cargo  on  our  road  out 
from  London  and  from  Manchester,  but  the  re- 
strictions which  were  put  upon  that  trade  were 
such  that  the  cargoes  nave  gradually  declined. 
And  then  they  started  new  tactics.     I  well  re- 
member one  case — ^the  "African  Prince."    We 
were  told  that  under  some  law  (I  cannot  quite 
remember  which  it  is,  but  I  coidd  look  it  up  and 
let  you  know)  they  would  turn  out  all  our  cargo 
and  turn  it  over ;  that  we  should  have  to  land  it 
and  take  it  ashore  and  put  it  through  the  custom 
house,  and,  when  that  had  been  gone  through, 
put  it  back  on  board  ship  again. 

3868.  Where  would  that  cargo  be  going  to  P — 
It  was  bound  to  Malta  and  Egypt — ^we  merely 
called  there  on  the  outward  voyage. 

3869.  None  of  the  cargo  was  for  Algeria? — 
No,^  the  cargo  was  for  Malta  and  Egypt,  and  part 
of  it  for  Syria.     After  that  experience  we  had 
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to  give  up  calling  at  Algeria  altogether.  I  sup- 
pose it  was  some  stupid  regulation  which  they 
had  made  which  was  evidently  framed  to  stop 
several  of  us  doing  that  trade.  There  were 
several  of  us  that  called  there,  the  Moss  Line  and 
several  others ;  and  we  had  ail  to  give  up  calling 
there— it  was  a  very  arbitrary  thing. 

3870.  Do  you  do  any  trade  with  Russian  ports  P 
We  had  evidence  the  other  day  to  show  that  in 
regard  to  trading  from  Batoum  to  Yladivostock 
there  are  the  same  restrictions  P — May  I  refer  to 
the  case  of  the  Deutsche  Levante  Linie — I  think 
that  is  a  very  serious  case. 

3871.  That  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  direct 
subsidy  as  of  through  preferential  rates  P — ^Yes, 
that  is  so ;  but  it  is  practically  an  indirect  sub- 
sidy. I  may  say  that  we  run  in  conference  with 
this  very  line.  They  start  at  Hamburg  and 
come  on  to  Antwerp,  and  we  start  at  Antwerp 
and  then  go  on  to  London.  We  have  felt  here 
that  this  cargo  that  we  were  getting  from  Ant- 
werp was  being  diverted  into  Hamburg.  We 
have  got  it  a  little  modified  after  some  hard 
struggling.  We  have  got  them  to  raise  their 
rates  a  little. 

3875.  Was  this  cargo  which  you  were  taking 
from  the  Continent?^— Yes,  from  Antwerp.  We 
found  that  a  lot  of  it  was  being  diverted  owing  to 
this  preferential  rate. 

3873.  It  was  not  British  cargo? — ^No,  it  was 
not  British  cargo— it  was  not  affecting  the 
British  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Cust, 

3874.  But  it  was  affecting  the  British  bottoms  ? 
— ^Yes,  it  was  affecting  British  shipping.  We  still 
feel  that  we  have  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  that 
trade  as  compared  with  them  yet,  and  they  have 
absorbed  a  great  deal  of  it.  Germany  is  doing 
a  great  deal  more  of  the  trade  now  with  Syria 
than  she  has  ever  done  before,  and  she  is  making 
arrangements  to  increase  it,  and  develop  it  fur- 
ther. Evidently  they  have  laid  themselves  out 
to  develop  the  Syrian  trade.  I  will  give  an  in- 
stance to  show  the  difference  between  what  we 
have  got  to  deal  with  in  this  country  and  what 
the  Germans  have  got  to  deal  with.  In  Ger- 
many they  get  support  from  the  £aiser  down- 
wards. I  mention  this  merely  as  a  typical  case. 
In  this  country,  of  course,  what  we  may  call  the 
higher  governing  authority  here  never  do  any- 
thing to  help  us  to  get  trade.  On  the  contrary, 
they  turn  a  cold  north-east  wind  with  no  sun  in 
it  at  all  upon  trade  generally — ^that  is  the  feeliixg 
with  us — ^we  are  left  to  fight  our  own  way  as  best 
we  can. 

Chairman. 

3875.  Are'  we  to  take  it  that  you  would  much 
prefer  to  have  some  kind  of  Government  super- 
vision if  exercised  in  that  direction? — ^What  we 
would  like  would  be  a  Minister  of  Commerce, 
and  an  advisory  board  of  the  best  commercial 
intelligence  in  the  country,  so  that  we  should 
know  where  to  come  to  give  information,  and  so 
that  all  information  might  be  digested. 

3876.  Do  you  mean  information  as  to  what  the 
freights  are,  and  whether  a  particular  trade  is 
likely  to  develop,  and  things  of  that  sort  P— Our 
trade  is  slipping  out  of  our  hands  both  as  regards 
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manufacturers  and  as  regards  shipowners;  and 
the  fact  is  not  known  because  it  is  not  brought 
under  notice.  It  is  done  a  little  here  and  a  little 
there,  and  a  little  everywhere,  and  in  this  way 
it  is  not  recognised.  It  seems  to  be  nobody's 
business  to  take  care  of  it,  and  so  it  is  going. 

Mr.  Cusl. 

3877.  What  do  you  say  about  Chambers  of 
Commerce? — Chambers  of  Commerce  are  rather 
pre- Adamite  in  their  methods.  A  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  no  authority.  But  if  we  had  a 
Board  of  Commerce  you  would  probably  get  the 
ramifications  of  it  into  every  town  ana  hamlet, 
and  it  would  come  under  some  well  defined  system 
— some  business-like  system.  But  it  is  quite 
different  with  a  self-constituted  body  like  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Practically  I  should 
say  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  men  interested  in 
trade  are  not  members  of  it;  or,  if  they  are 
members  of  it,  they  do  not  take  any  notice  of  it. 
It  is  our  usual  British  way  of  attending  to  trade 
matters — ^it  is  wrong  at  the  head.  I  was  about  to 
refer  to  a  typical  case  in  regard  to  Germany. 

Chairman. 

3878.  That  is  in  regard  to  the  G-erman  Levant 
Line? — ^Yes.  There  was  a  new  railway  to  be 
made  in  Turkey,  or  a  new  branch,  and  there  was 
a  lot  of  material  to  be  carried  from  Antwerp.  At 
that  time,  although  we  had  an  arrangement 
amongst  ourselves  with  the  German  owners  and 
others  running  in  the  trade  as  to  parity  of  rates, 
railway  material  was  left  open.  We  very  often 
do  that  in  these  conferences — certain  classes  of 
goods  like  cement  or  railway  material,  under 
certain  circumstances,  are  left  open  to  any  of  us 
to  quote  for  at  any  rate  we  like.  In  this  case  we 
were  competing  for  this  railway  material.  It  is 
always  good  ballast  for  a  shipowner  to  have  rail- 
way rails  in  the  bottom  of  his  ship,  on  account  of 
stowage.  When  I  was  at  the  conference  at 
Antwerp  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  re- 
adjustment of  the  rates,  the  question  of  this  rail- 
way material  turned  up,  and  I  said,  ^  We  have 
heard  nothing  about  that  matter  for  two  or  three 
weeks ;  what  is  going  on  about  it  P  *'  and  the 
manager  of  the  Deutsche  Levante  Linie  told 
me  that  the  Deutsche  Levante  Linie  were  to 
have  the  contract  for  carrying  that  cargo.  I 
asked  why,  and  he  said  the  Kaiser  himself  had 
written  a  letter  in  his  own  handwriting  to  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  the  reply  is  that  the 
Deutsche  Levante  Linie  is  to  have  this  busi- 
ness. I  mention  this  in  order  to  show  how  keen 
they  are  after  business.  Of  course,  in  the  higher 
Government  circles  in  this  country  they  never 
look  after  matters  of  that  kind.  One  would  think 
that  this  country  never  did  a  halfpenny  worth  of 
trade  in  its  life. 

3879.  What  remedy  would  you  propose  in  a 
case  of  that  kind  ? — I  thought  you  might  ask  me 
that  question,  and  I  have  given  the  question  a 
great  deal  of  consideration.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
a  question  that  can  be  answered  in  this  Commis- 
sion, because  if  you  prove  that  the  evil  exists  and 
to  what  extent  (and  I  suppose  that  is  the  object  of 
this  Commission),  I  think  it  would  be  men  a 
matter  for  another  Commission  to  consider  and 
see  what  the  remedy  was,  and  that  that  Commis- 
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sion  should  have  the  views  of  all  the  leading 
commercial  intellect,  and  of  the-  country  before 
itj  and  consider  the  question. 

8880.  Our  difficulty  is,  as  von  have  told  us  this 
morning,  we  cannot  get  the  best  commercial 
intellect  apparently  to  come  and  give  us  the  in- 
formation that  we  desire  ? — ^I  do  not  say  that  yoa 
cannot  get  the  best,  but  you  cannot  get  the  wnde 
of  the  best. 

3881.  Do  you  think  we  should  get  it  if  another 
Select  Committee  were  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  subject  of  remedies? — ^I  think  then  they 
could  speak  with  more  freedom;  because  then 
they  would  not  be  speaking  about  their  own 
personal  affairs.  They  might  be  able  to  suggest 
remedies  without  going  into  the  details  of  their 
own  businesses — that  is  my  own  feeling — ^I  do 
not  know  how  far  I  am  correct.  It  is  a  bis 
subject,  and  you  would  want  people  to  come  wit£ 
their  minds  prepared  to  speak  as  to  the  cure  of 
the  evil  if  it  is  proved  to  exist. 

3882.  I  am  afraid  the  system  you  suggest  as 
regards  progress  might  be  Uke  a  very  slow  steam 
roller — ^we  should  not  get  on  at  all  fast  towards 
the  end  we  desire.  Could  you  not  make  some 
suggestion  as  to  remedies? — ^I  think  something 
should  be  done  to  checkmate  all  this  sort  of  thing 
going  on.  I  have  thought  over  the  matter  a 
little,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  think  it  out 
far  enough ;  and  I  woidd  like  to  hear  what  might 
be  said  on  all  sides.  The  problem  of  the 
remedies  might  be  sent  back  to  all  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  they  might  be  asked  to  call 
together  the  best  men  to  sit  down  and  take  evi- 
dence and  to  send  in  the  different  remedies  pro- 
posed. 

3883.  We  are  trying  to  get  representatives  of 
the  different  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  we 
hope  we  may  do  so  before  this  Committee  reports. 
We  want  to  get  some  idea  of  the  opinions,  both 
as  regards  the  evils  existing  and  as  regards  the 
remedies  proposed.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
ask  you  whether  you  have  any  opinion  to  give 
us.^ — I  would  rather  give  evidence  before,  say, 
another  Committee,  wno  would  deal  with  the 
remedies  that  could  be  suggested,  and  give  us  all 
time  to  talk  the  matter  over  and  discuss  the 
whole  problem  very  carefully  in  all  its  different 
features. 

3884.  If  you  could  give  us  any  opinion  it 
would  be  useful  as  an  indication  to  the  Com- 
mittee P — I  do  not  think  it  could  be  done  effec- 
tively and  satisfactorily  if  an  opinion  were  given 
offhand  on  a  great  question  like  this — it  ought 
to  be  examined  into  mpst  thoroughly.  Each 
town  or  district  would  want  to  get  Qie  best  men 
together  who  would  discuss  the  position  very 
closely,  and  let  us  hear  the  views  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent sections  interested. 

3885.  I  rather  gather  that  the  real  state  of 
things  at  present  is  that  you  have  not  quite  made 
up  your  own  mind? — ^I  think  I  have. 

3886.  Then  could  you  not  give  us  your 
opinion? — ^I  would  rather  not,  because  I  would 
rather  like  to  hear  the  views  of  others.  What 
might  suit  one  district  might  not  entirely  suit 
another ;  and  you  want  to  try  and  frame  some- 
thing pretty  general.  If  you  are  discussing  a 
bnsiness  problem  in  which  a  lot  of  different 
people  are  interested  you  want  to  hear  all  the 
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•different  sidea.  You  cannot  in  business  take  a 
<$a8t*iron  view  of  anything.  It  has  to  be 
ilexible. 

3887.  Could  we  not  hear  what  your  own 
opinion  is  P  The  object  of  this  Committee  is  to 
iiear  opinions  from  as  many  sides  as  possible,  so 
as  to  get  an  idea  of  the  varying  views.  We 
liave  heard  several  views  expressed,  and  we 
should  like  to  hear  your  views  if  you  wiU  give 
us  themP — You  would  have  to  deal  with  each 
country  and  each  condition  separately. 

3888.  We  have  dealt  with  several  parts  of  the 
world  in  the  evidence  here,  and  in  your  evidence 
to-day  you  have  referred  to  several  branches  of 
trade — ^take  for  instance  the  Syrian  trade.  Do 
you  think  you  could  suggest  any  remedy,  taking 
that  as  a  specific  case  P — -It  is  too  bi^  a  subject  to 
deal  with  nere.  Perhaps  you  would  allow  me  to 
mention  the  Deutsche  Levante  Linie  again, 
and  point  out  the  magnificent  position  in  which 
the  German  manufacturer  is  put  nowadays.  A 
man  in  a  little  inland  town  in  Qermany  can  go 
to  a  railway  station — ^it  does  not  matter  how  far 
from  the  seaboard — and  ask,  "  What  can  I  send 
a  parcel  for  from  here  to  Jerusalem,"  or  Vladi- 
Yostock  or  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  or  it  may 
have  to  go  to  Lima — ^it  may  be  landed  at  Val- 
paraiso, and  then  go  to  Lima ;  but  wherever  it  be 
he  gets  a  through  rate  immediately. 

3889.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
about  that  question  of  the  through  rate.  What 
would  your  remedy  be  P  Is  your  remedy  a  war 
of  through  rates,  as  it  were? — I  would  not  say 
that,  bex^use  first  of  all  the  man  there  has  as 
convenient  a  rate  on  the  German  railways  as 
possible.  There  they  encourage  the  increase  of 
the  export;  here  the  policy  of  the  railways  is 
rather  to  encourage  the  increase  of  the  import ; 
they  will  not  help  you  on  the  export  at  all — they 
have  an  idea  that  they  get  that  trade  in  any  case. 
They  do  not  seem  to  recognise  that  they  are 
killing  it.  Their  only  idea  is  to  encourage  the 
import.  Then,  again,  in  Germany  they  take  up 
the  rates  also  to  the  interior  in  other  countries, 
they  do  that  very  thoroughly ;  but  in  this  country 
we  have  nobody  to  encourage  us  at  all. 

3890.  I  know  they  used  to  do  it  in  Johannes- 
burg and  Pretoria? — ^Yes,  they  5o  it  everywhere. 

3891.  They  give  rates  to  inland  places  in  the 
countries  to  which  they  runP — ^Yes>  it  is  most 
striking  to  an  Englishman  to  observe  the  metho- 
dical ways  of  everybody  in  Germany  with  regard 
to  this  question  of  trade.  They  are  convinced 
that  in  trade  is  to  be  found  their  future,  and  they 
are  laying  themselves  out  for  it  like  thoroughly 
good  business  men.  I  do  not  blame  them,  of 
course.  The  Government  from  the  Kaiser  down- 
wards is  helping  them  to  do  it  in  every  way  possi- 
ble. 

3892.  Then  you  cannot  give  us  any  suggestion 
as  to  a  remedy  P — ^I  would  rather  not.  I  am  quite 
prepared,  on  the  finding  of  this  Commission  being 
given,  to  come  back  again  before  another  Com- 
mission and  suggest  remedies ;  but  it  is  such  a  big 
subject  that  I  do  not  think  I  would  do  it  justice, 
and  it  would  not  be  satisfactory  if  I  started  upon 
it  now.  The  whole  thing  would  have, to  be  done 
ns  a  whole,  and  done  on  its  own  merits. 

3893.  Then  I  think  you  were  going  to  tell  us 
something  about  the  new  American  subsidy  P — 


Chairman — continued. 

Yes.    I  believe  it  is  pretty  certain  now  that  the 
Subsidy  Bill  will  be  passed  in  November. 

3894.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  Bill  with  you  P— 
No,  I  have  not  a  copy  with  me.  I  think  that  will 
be  a  most  serious  matter  to  this  country.  I  do 
not  say  this  in  any  hostile  spirit  to  America,  be- 
cause they  are  very  good  friends  to  me — I  do  a 
lot  of  good  business  ^ere,  and  I  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  them ;  but,  of  course,  as  an  English- 
man it  is  rather  painful  to  see  what  is  going  on. 

3895.  What  ao  you  anticipate  wfll  be  the 
immediate  result  to  British  shipping  and  British 
trade  P — The  immediate  result  will  be  this :  That 
as  regards  a  good  many,  at  all  events  of  the  c6m- 
panies  in  this  coimtry  which  are  now  running 
ships  manned  by  i^nglish  sailors,  ships  that  have 
been  built  in  this  country,  from  Leyiand's  down- 
wards— ^Leyiand's  is  the  last  instance,  but  I 
know  several  other  companies  which  I  will  not 
mention,  which  are  running  under  the  British 
flag  with  American  money — I  say  the  result  will 
be  that  a  good  many  of  those  will  be  immediately 
transferred  to  the  American  flag.  I  can  tell  you 
of  my  own  knowledge  of  several  British  owners 
interested  in  the  American  trade,  some  of  whom 
have  just  come  from  America,  who  have  been 
making  arrangements  either  to  transfer  some  of 
their  own  shipping  property  there,  or  in  some 
cases  they  are  going  to  build  ships  over  on  the 
other  side,  and  register  them  under  the 
American  flag.  I  think  that  is  a  very  serious 
outlook  for  this  country. 

3896.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  lead  to  our 
losing  not  merely  the  ships,  but  the  trade  which 
they  carry  P — ^I  would  not  say  that  it  would  lose 
the  trade — there  is  no  doubt  our  experience  is  that 
the  trade  from  New  York  is  increasing  very  much 
— and  that  similar  routes  from  this  country  are 
going  back. 

3857.  It  would  also  I  suppose  lead  to  the  loss 
to  us  of  a  number  of  British  seamen  P — ^You  would 
lose  the  employment  of  the  captains  and  the  en- 
prineers,  and  the  sailors.  I  think  this  is  the  most 
serious  matter  that  this  country  has  got  to  face 
as  the  next  proximate  danger. 

389S.  Is  there  anything  further  which  you  wish 
to  specify,  or  which  your  Association  wishes  to 
bring  before  this  Committee  ? — ^No ;  that  is  the 
whole  of  my  evidence. 

>. 
Mr.  NtLSsey. 

3899.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think 
we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  taking  evidence  as 
to  the  grievances  and  difficulties  which  exist,  and 
not  recommend  any  remedies  for  tKein? — I  think 
the  subject  is  so  large  a  one  that  you  could  not 
very  well  deal  with  it  in  this  Committee. 

3900.  You  are  quite  aware,  I  presume,  that  if 
we  adopt  the  course  you  suggest  and  report  next 
year,  and  another  Conamittee  were  appointed,  it 
woiild  be  at  the  very  soonest  two  years  before  any 
remedies  could  even  be  suggested.  I  gather, 
therefore,  that  there  is  no  urgency  from  your 
point  of  viewP — Of  course,  this  matter  has  gone 
on  for  a  great  number  of  vears,  and  another  year 
perhaps  more  or  less  would  not  be  very  fatal ;  h^ii 
still  the  sooner  it  is  attended  to  the  better. 

3901.  You  apparently  do  not  look  to  the  work- 
house as  immediately  in  front  of  you  P — ^No ;  we 
have  had  a  very  decent  two  years,  and  we  think 

we 
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we  have  a  little  in  the  locker  to  help  us  along  for 
a  little  longer  yet. 

3902.  You  referred  to  the  Italian  subsidies, 
and  you  said  you  thought  you  might  possibly  see 
fit  some  time  or  other  to  transfer  some  of  your 
ships  to  the  Italian  flag,  in  order  to  earn  those 
subsidies  ? — ^We  might,  or  bidld  in  Italy. 

3903.  If  you  did  that,  how  would  it  benefit 
Italy,  from  the  point  of  view  of  serving  Italy  ? — 
It  would  benefit  Italy  to  this  extent:  that  we 
would  give  employment  to  a  lot  of  Italian  people, 
and  would  have  to  get  Italian  captains  and 
pffiQerj  and  engineers — ^it  would  give  meir  people 
employment. 

3904.  The  balance  of  the  profit  of  the  trade 
would  still  remain  with  this  country ;  really  the 
subsidy  of  1,600Z  a  year,  or  whatever  it  was  that 
the  ship  could  earn,  would  come  into  the  pockets 
of  some  British  firm  here  ? — As  a  trading  concern 
it  would  no  doubt. 

3905.  From  the  purely  Italian  point  of  view 
the  form  of  the  subsidy  there  is  not  the  best,  I 
gather,  in  your  opinion? — ^It  suits  Italy  I  pre- 
sume— ^it  makes  an  Italian  marine  which  would 
not  be  there  without  these  subsidies. 

3906.  You  spoke  of  the  serious  competition  of 
!France  owing  to  the  subsidies  ? — ^Yes. 

3907.  How  is  it  that  the  French  mercantile 
marine  has  not  increased? — If  you  would  allow 
me  to  put  the  question  round  the  other  way,  I 
would  ask:  would  France  to-day  without  the 
subsidy  have  any  shipping  at  all  ?  and  to  that  I 
shoidd  say  no.  That  is  mv  answer.  But  for  the 
present  subsidy,  I  think  France  would  probably 
have  no  shipping  at  all.  It  is  through  that  sub- 
sidv  that  she  has  the  shipping  that  she  has  got. 

3908.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  you  think 
the  French  trade  is  not  a  bond-fide  trade  at  all, 
but  is  really  a  trade  propped  up  by  the  philan- 
thropy of  the  nation? — ^Well,  it  is  rather  a  diffi- 
cult question  to  answer. 

390i9.  I  mean  it  is  not  a  bond- fide  business  they 
are  doing,  as  I  gather  from  you? — They  have  a 
certain  amount  of  trade  from  their  own  ports,  and 
I  suppose  they  want  to  carry  it  in  French  ships, 
and  it  is  evident  from  what  has  transpired  in  the 
past  that  unless  they  had  this  subsidy  the  cargo 
would  not  be  carried  by  French  bottoms,  but  it 
would  be  carried  by  other  bottoms. 

3910.  You  think  the  subsidv  has  been  for  the 
benefit  of  France? — Distinctly,  especially  for 
their  navv,  for  unless  thev  had  some  marine  of 
some  kind  (and  I  do  not  think  they  would  have 
one  but  for  that  subsidy)  they  would  not  have 
enough  men  to  man  their  navy.  They  mi^ht 
get  some  fishermen,  but  they  have  not  anything 
like  the  quantity  of  fishermen  that  we  have,  and 
fishermen  as  a  rule  do  not  make  good  men  for 
that  purpose. 

3911.  You  think  the  benefit  to  France  is  rather 
from  the  naval  point  of  view  ? — ^In  both  ways. 

3912.  From  the  naval  point  of  view  and  from 
the  shipping  point  of  view,  rather  than  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  trade  of  France? — ^I  do  not 
know  that  it  helps  the  trade,  but  that  is  rather  a 
question  for  the  manufacturers.  So  far  as  I  can 
see  as  a  shipowner,  it  is  more  to  help  the  mer- 
cantile marine  and  the  navy.  I  cannot  speak 
as  to  the  manufacturers'  side  of  the  question. 

3913.  You  have  spoken  about  the  through  rates 
in  Germany,  and  you  told  us  how  a  person  in  a 
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small  inland  town  who  wants  to  send  a  parcel  to 
Jerusalem  or  Johannesburg,  or  any  other  place, 
can  get  a  through  rate  at  once  given  him.  Can 
you  tell  us  who  it  is  in  iiermany  that  makes 
those  thi'ough  rates  ? — ^I  have  heard  it  mentioned 
lots  of  times,  but  I  cannot  remember  oiihand. 
It  is  done  through  -one  of  the  Ministers,  but 
which  one  it  is  I  do  not  remember  at  the 
moment. 

3914.  It  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Gbvemment, 
is  it  ? — ^It  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Government, 
I  believe. 

3915.  Would  you  recommend  that  it  should  be 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Commerce  here 
which  you  suggest? — ^I  suggest  a  Minister  of 
Commerce,  with  an  advisory  board  of  the  best 
commercial  intelligence  in  this  country. 

3916.  Would  you  make  it  part  of  their  duty 
to  supervise  the  through  rates  in  this  country? 
— To  look  into  the  matter  and  see  what  other 
countries  were  doing,  and  then  they  cotdd  see 
what  should  be  done  here.  They  could  not  do 
worse  than  we  are  doing  now,  and  they  might 
suggest  some  improvements  that  would  oe  help- 
ful ;  because  I  am  sure  that  goods  from  the 
interior  of  Germany  can  be  sent  much  more  satis- 
factorily and  probably  much  more  economically 
than  from  the  interior  of  this  country. 

3917.  Is  not  that  partly  due  to  their  having 
State  railways  in  Germany  and  our  railways 
being  private  ? — I  should  say  to  some  extent  that 
woidd  be  so. 

3918.  In  what  other  precise  way  do  you  think 
such  a  board  as  you  suggest  could  really  assist 
trade  ? — They  woidd  be  cognisant  of  all  that  was 
going  on,  not  only  in  this  country'  but  in  all 
other  countries,  and  all  the  difEerent  commercial 
people  would  know  where  to  come  for  informa- 
tion and  where  to  report  any  grievance,  and  in 
that  way  the  whole  information  would  be  got 
together  into  one  place,  and  everybody  could  in- 
struct themselves  as  to  what  they  should  do,  and 
a3  to  what  the  conditions  were  and  how  Ihey 
could  be  improved.  At  present  we  are  aU 
groping  about  in  the  dark.  We  have  to 
nna  out  everything  for  ourselves.  There  seems 
to  be  no  system  or  method  of  dealing  with  the 
matter  at  all. 

3919.  Their  duty  you  think  ought  to  be  to 
advise  rather  than  to  interfere  with  trade? — ^To 
encourage  trade  rather  than  to  do  as  the  Board 
of  Trade  does.  We  are  always  afraid  of  their 
turning  their  attention  to  us,  because  it  always 
means  a  certain  amount  of  further  handicap- 
ping. 

3920.  I  always  think,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  it 
is  very  easy  to  talk  about  the  Government  or  a 
Department  doing  something  to  encourage  trade, 
but  it  is  very  hard  to  define  in  what  way  that 
encouragement  can  be  given  to  )e  of  any  use. 
That  is  the  difficulty  I  am  putti^(^  to  you  ? — ^H I 
might  suggest  I  think  that  might  be  the  subject 
of  a  further  Commission,  a  third  Commission,  to 
define  the  duties  of  such  a  Department  when  it  is 
settled  to  have  one.  It  is  a  big  subject  and  it 
requires  a  lot  of  going  into. 

3921.  I  wanted  if  I  could  to  get  you  to  express 
an  opinion  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  board 
could  be  of  practical  assistance.  You  have  ad- 
vocated such  a  board  very  strongly ;  could  you 
tell  us  in  what  way  it  would  be  of  real  practical 
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assistance,  beyond  collected  information  P — I 
have  mentioned  Germany,  and  I  may  take 
America  again  for  instance.  The  Americans 
have  a  most  splendid  system,  from  Mr.  McKinley 
downwards.  We  all  know  about  tbe  McKinley 
Tariff.  Mr.  McKinley  therefore  is  well  acquainted 
with  trade  in  all  its  various  phases;  and  in 
America  these  men  sit  down  and  consider  the 
subject,  and  they  have  their  proper  Bureau  of 
Commerce,  with  a  Minister,  who  makes  it  his 
business  to  thoroughly  acquaint  himself  with  all 
matters  of  trade.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should 
mention  it,  but  I  may  say  that  we  actually  get 
letters  from  his  secretary  asking  us  to  send  out 
our  balance-sheet.  They  know  to  a  few  weeks 
when  the  balance-sheets  are  coming  out  of  alL 
companies,  and  they  write  and  say,  "Will  you 
send  us  one  of  your  balance-sheets,  and  so  save 
us  taking  it  out  of  '  Fairplay '  or  '  The  Syren '  P  " 
I  merely  mention  that  as  showing  how  keenly 
they  watoh  the  whole  of  business.  They  are 
keenly  posted  up  on  minor  points,  and  know 
what  is  going  on  very  well. 

3922.  Some  vears  ago  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
was  established  in  this  country  for  much  the  same 
purpose ;  but  I  have  not  heard  yet  that  it  has 
made  farming  very  profitable? — 1  do  not  know 
that  they  may  not  eventually  do  so. 

Chairman. 

3923.  That  is  rather  a  matter  of  argument? — 
Yes,  that  is  a  matter  of  argument. 

Mr  Cust. 

3924.  You  have  complained  several  times  that 
in  this  country  you  are  all  groping  in  the  dark, 
and  that  things  could  not  be  worse  managed  than 
they  are  now;  but  when  we  ask  you  for  any 
possible  remedy  that  you  could  suggest,  the  only 
reme^  you  have  suggested  is  another  Committee. 
One  Committee  has  already  been  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  suffering  and  injunes  caused 
by  foreign  subsidies,  with  a  view  to  finding  a 
remedy.  Why  do  you  suppose  that  another  Com- 
mittee would  be  of  any  more  value  P — ^I  take  it 
that  this  is  a  matter  for  Members  of  Parliament. 

3925.  And  we  are  Members  of  Parliament 
appointed  by  Parliament? — ^I  take  it  in  the  first 
place  they  would  have  to  consider  the  question 
of  a  Minister  of  Commerce  and  an  advisory  board. 

3926.  We  for  the  moment  represent  a  move- 
ment which  might  lead  to  the  appointment  of 
such  a  Minister  of  Commerce.  We  are  trying  to 
get  a  sufficient  body  of  evidence  as  to  the  injury 
caused  by  foreign  subsidies,  and  a  certain  number 
of  suggestions  as  to  possible  remedies.  It  does 
not  help  us  at  all  to  say  that  vast  injury  has  been 
done,  and  that  the  French  trade  would  not  exist 
but  for  the  subsidies,  and  then  to  decline  to  give 
any  suggestion  of  a  possible  remedy? — ^Might  I 
suggest  tiiat  the  scope  and  authority  of  this  Com- 
mittee is  to  inquire  into  this  question  of  subsi- 
dies, and  how  they  affect  British  ships  and  British 
trade.  The  question  of  a  Board  of  Commerce  is 
somewhat  outside  that,  as  I  have  said. 

Chaifman, 

3927.  To  some  extent  it  is ;  but  we  should  not 
be  doing  our  work  very  thoroughlv  unless  we 
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endeavour  in  some  degree  to  ffet  a  notion  of  what 
was  desired  as  a  reform  of  the  present  state  of 
things  ? — ^You  would  have  to  get  a  lot  of  informa- 
tion. You  would  have  to  get  information  as  to 
what  other  Governments  do.  You  woidd  have  to 
consider  the  German  standard  and  the  American 
standard. 

Mr  Cutt. 

3928.  We  shall  have  to  sit  next  year  and  re- 
ceive the  evidence  of  more  witnesses,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  a  great  pity  that  a  gentleman  of 
your  experience  should  come  here  and  favour  uf 
with  iniormation  and  statistics,  and,  while  admit- 
ting that  you  have  many  ideas  as  to  remedies  in 
your  mind,  you  should  not  give  us  any  of  them  ?— 
I  think  I  would  not  do  it  justice,  if  I  were  to  start 
to  deal  with  the  subject  now — it  is  too  big  a  sub- 
ject. 

3929.  I  do  not  mind  if  you  do  it  injustice. 
Let  me  put  a  few  questions  to  see  how  far  we  can 
gather  your  opinion.  You  do  believe  that 
EngGsh  trade  and  English  shipping  has  been 
greatly  damaged  by  foreign  subsidies  ?^— Yes. 

3930.  And  you  do  believe  that  English  trade 
and  shipping  have  been  greatly  damaged  by  pre- 
ferential rates  P — ^Yes. 

3931.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  Government  subsidies,  direct  or  indirect,  were 
increased  to  British  lines  by  the  British  Gt)vern- 
ment.^ — ^Will  you  let  me  put  it  in  this  way.  We 
had  the  question  of  sugar  up,  and  they  talked 
about  countervailing  duties. 

3932.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  question  of 
sugar;  I  want  your  opinion  generally? — I  did 
not  talk  about  countervailing  duties,  I  only  said 
that  some  means  ought  to  be  found  to  checkmate 
the  sort  of  thing  we  have  to  contend  against  now. 

3933.  I  suggest  a  remedy ;  do  vou  think  that  a 
subsidy  would  be  a  remedy? — ^I  think  it  might  be 
one  under  certain  conditions. 

3934.  You  think  that  the  remedy  of  a  subsidy 
might  be  one  good  remedy  amongst  others?— 
Yes. 

3935.  Do  vou  think  that  the  institution  of 
through  preferential  rates  from  English  inland 
towns  woidd  be  a  good  thing  if  it  were  possible  P 
— ^Yes,  I  think  if  a  good  system  of  rates  could  be 
adopted. 

3936.  It  woidd  also  help  to  checkmate  the  sort 
of  thing  jou  have  to  meet  now? — I  think  so. 

3937.  Do  you  think  that  any  system  of  ship- 
building boimty  would  assist  to  maintain  our 
shipping  supremacy? — ^It  is  a  big  subject. 

3938.  But  I  ask  do  you  think  that  any  sjrsteM 
of  shipbuilding  bounly  would  tend  to  maintain 
or  extend  our  shipping  supremacy? — ^I  would 
not  like  to  express  an  opinion.  I  am  not  a  ship- 
builder. 

3939.  You  do  not  know  P — ^I  would  rather  not 
give  an  opinion  upon  that. 

3940.  However,  we  have  got  an  opinion  from 
you  that  preferential  rates  and  subsidies  would  bo 
good  things? — ^Yes. 

Colonel  Denny, 

3941.  I  rather  imagine,  from  what  you  say, 
that  you  look  upon  subsidies  as  a  pis  alter — ^thal 
is  to  say,  you  look  upon  them  as  a  thing  to  adopt 
in  the  last  resort? — ^That  is  so.     In  some  cases 
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they  might  have  to  be  adopted ;  in  other  cases 
other  means  might  have  to  be  adopted. 

'6^^Z.  ^ow  as  i-egards  the  question  of  a 
iiinister  of  Commerce,  I  gather  that  your 
opinion,  putting  it  baldly,  is  that  so  far  as  regards 
the  improvement  of  commerce  or  the  assistance 
of  commerce,  the  Board  of  Trade  is  of  no  prac- 
tical value? — ^No.  I  do  not  say  it  in  any  dis- 
paragement of  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  but  Mr. 
ilersdd  Balfour  is  a  scholar,  a  great  scholar,  and 
he  is  a  very  good  politician,  but  one  could  not 
call  him  a  business  man.  I  have  eot  a  list  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  I  notice  that  it  includes  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

ti943.  We  know  who  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  are — we  need  not  go  into  that.  Of 
course,  this  idea  of  a  Minister  of  Commerce  is 
no  new  idea — it  is  a  favourite  idea  of  my  own ; 
but  I  observe  that  when  it  was  submitted  to 
several  Chambers  of  Commerce,  bodies  more  or 
Jess  reputable ? — Yes,  but  they  are  not  re- 
presentative. 

y944.  One  body,  the  Glasgow  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  stated  that  they  did  not  think  that 
information  that  was  available  to  all  was  of  value 
— they  thought  that  that  information  that  was 
got  by  Government  and  distributed  amon^ 
juanufacturers  and  merchants  simply  benefited 
the  lazy  man  and  handicapped  the  able,  hard- 
working man.  They  thought  they  could  get  the 
information  for  lliemselves,  and  then  finished  up 
their  recommendations  by  saying  that  all  they 
wanted  was  to  be  free  from  all  Governmental 
assistance  or  interference  whatever.  That  was 
the  view  of  the  Glasgow  Cotincil  P — ^I  think  that 
.was  very  silly.  Very  likely  that  was  done  at  a 
meeting  when  there  were  only  two  or  three  mem- 
bers present.  In  two  or  three  parts  of  England 
they  have  rather  a  good  system  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce.  It  is  not  elected  under  any  proper 
system  and  has  no  authority  in  that  respect; 
but  I  believe  at  Cardiff  they  have  rather  a  good 
system  of  following  a  thing  out  very  closely,  and 
it  is  well  systematised.     In  most  towns  it  is  not 

'so. 

3945.  Possibly  that  is  because  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  do  not  properly  coalesce.  As 
regards  the  case  of  the  Italian  and  French  sub- 
sidies, Mr.  Nussey  asked  you  a  question  which 
appears  to  be  a  very  practical  way  of  meeting  it, 
and  we  might  also  take  the  case  of  the  American 
steamers.  There  are  certain  lines  of  ships  just 
now  crossing  the  Atlantic  under  the  British  flag, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Atlantic  Transport 
Lines  and  Leyland's,  owned  by  Americans? — 
Yes ;  and  there  are  several  others  which  do  not 
come  so  prominently  before  the  public. 

3946.  Those  are  two  big  ones  at  any  rate,  and 
there  are  others,  all  of  which  are  entirely  owned 
by  Americans  P — ^That  is  so. 

3947.  Supposing,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
British  ships  owned  by  British  people,  thev 
transfer  their  ships,  while  retaining  the  capital, 
to  America,  they  are  simply  drawing  bounties 
from  a  foreign  nation  doin^  the  foreign  nation 
no  good,  except  so  far  as  they  are  employing 
certain  of  the  foreign  nation's  subjects;  but 
France,  for  instance,  at  the  present  moment 
actually  goes  out  of  its  way  not  only  by  subsidies, 
but  by  law  to  make  it  practically  impossible  for 
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another  country's  ships  to   run   their  coasting 
trade  or  come  into  their  ports  ? — That  is  so. 

^948.  We  have  ha^  that  in  evidence  about  the 
surtaae  d'entrepSt? — ^Tes,  that  has  been  an 
abominable  nuisance  to  us. 

3949.  No  transhipment  is  permitted  unless 
there  is  payment  of  double  duty  P — ^Yes,  and  you 
cannot  go  to  another  port  first  before  going  to 
France  without  coming  under  the  sutiaxe. 

69b0.  With  regard  to  the  Genoa  trade,  you 
start  with  a  handicap  of  1,668Z.  per  year  for  eveiy 
ship  sailing  to  New  York,  or  bOOL  a  voyage?— 
les. 

3951.  You  still  can  manage  to  compete  with 
the  Italians  ? — Yes,  we  manage  to  compete  with 
them,  but  of  course  we  are  handicapped  to  that 
extent. 

3952.  But  still  you  manage  to  keep  your  end 
up  ? — ^No,  I  woidd  not  say  that.  Of  course  this 
has  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Where  the 
Italians  have  increased  their  sailings,  as  they 
have  been  doing  in  the  last  two  years,  somebody 
has  got  to  lose  some  sailings.  There  is  an 
English  line  which  has  had  to  give  up  several 
steamers  running  in  the  trade,  if  there  are  tin 
ships  in  a  trade  and  two  more  are  admitted  and 
the  trade  is  not  increasing,  somebody  has  got  to 
take  something  less. 

3953.  Still  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  there 
is  an  immense  tonnage  building  for  British  lines. 
The  British  mercantile  tonnage  is  increasing  very 
largely.  It  must  be  used  by  somebody? — Yes, 
because  the  trade  obviously  nas  been  increasing 
so  much.  We  have  been  in  a  tremendously  big 
boom  for  the  last  three  years. 

3954.  And  they  are  still  building? — ^Yes. 

'3955.  Mr.  Hehn,  who  represented  the  Man- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce,  informed  us  that 
the  rates  from  Genoa  are  extremely  low? — ^That 
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3956.  So  low  that  500?.  a  voyage,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  would  hardly  make  up  the  loss.  He  said,  in 
answer  to  Question  3186 :  "  The  rate  of  freight 
on  cotton  goods  from  Genoa  to  Buenos  Ayres  is 
20  francs  per  cubic  metre,  eqidvalent  to  17*.  lOA 
per  40  cubic  feet;  from  Liverpool  to  Buenos 
Ayres  it  is  405.  per  cubic  feet."  Were  those  the 
rates  on  which  those  Italian  Knes  were  running 
as  a  rule  ? — ^They  say  so. 

3957.  That  is  to  say,  they  were  getting  500^  a 
voyage,  and  running  with  rates  a  good  deal  less 
than  half  the  rates  from  Liverpool  ? — ^But  there 
is  this  fact  to  be  bone  in  mind ;  it  is  ^  the 
emigrant  traffic  that  you  run  from  there,  princi- 
pally. 

3958.  Do  all  the  ships  carry  emigrants  ?— Yes, 
the  trade  would  be  no  good  without  the  emigrants. 
We  carry  as  many  as  1,000  a  voyage. 

3959.  You  run  a  number  of  lines  of  trade  all 
over  the  world ;  can  you  tell  me  how  many  you 
have  lost  through  competition  ? — ^I  would  have  to 
think  over  that. 

3960.  Have  you  lost  a  big  proportion?— JNo; 
we  have  had  to  forego  some. 

3961.  Such  as  the  Brazilian  coasting  trade?-- 
Yes,  and  the  Adria  and   Kume   business,   and 

others. 

3962.  Now  with  regard  to  the  cure ;  the  cure 
appears  to  me  to  be  to  cultivate  British  ability, 
pluck,  and  stubbornness,  and  at  the  same  tune, 
^  when 
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Colonel  Denny — continued. 

when  those  three  qualitieii  do  not  i^pear  to  be 
flufScient,  to  assist  oy  some  small  external  assis- 
tanoe,  such  as  a  subsidy  or  something  of  that 
kind  or  in  other  ways ;  but  still  to  look  to  those 
otlier  qualities  first  ? — ^I  do  not  need  to  mention 
to  a  gentleman  of  your  experience  the  fact  that 
this  country  bad  a  start  of  about  50  years,  and 
that  now  it  is  almost  whittled  down  to  zero,  or  to 
a  vanishing  point,  until,  in  some  cases,  we  are 
gettiDg  ratner  oyer  the  other  side  of  the  line. 
There  are  some  countries  wbicb  baye  grown  up, 
like  America  and  Germany,  and  become  tremen- 
dously strong  during  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
competition  is  getting  fiercer  and  keener. 

3963.  But  we  baye  to  face  the  fact  that  if  we 
were  going  to  support  all  the  lines,  no  country 
in  the  world  could  pay  such  an  amount  as  that 
would  inyolyeP — ^That  is  wby  I  say  that  one  can- 
not say  straigbt  off  what  the  remedy  would  be ; 
because  tbe  whole  situation  would  baye  to  be 
looked  at,  and  the  whole  case  would  baye  to  be 
considered.  You  would  baye  to  consider  each 
case  on  its  merits,  and  a  Committee  would  haye 
to  sit  and  consider  the  whole  question,  and  it 
would  take  years  to  do  it. 

3954.  "With,  of  course,  the  circumstances 
always  changing  ?--r-Tes,  an  adyisory  board  could 
watch  the  thing  all  the  time. 

3965.  There  is  one  suggestion  I  should  like  to 
make.  If  it  is  the  fact  that  Russia  is  now  mak- 
ing Vladiyostock  a  coasting  port,  that  America 
has  made  Honolulu  a  coasting  port,  and  France 
has  made  Algeria  a  coasting  port,  woidd  it  be 
reasonable  in  your  mind  to  make  the  British 
Empire  one  entity,  and  make  all  its  ports  coasting 
ports  ? — ^That  is  one  idea  I  baye  bad  in  my  mind. 
Not  exactly  to  make  them  all  coasting  ports ;  but 
we  haye  a  big  empire,  and  we  could  help  each 
other  in  many  ways. 

39B6.  In  fact,  we  would  be  giying  other  people 
back  no  worse  than  they  were  giving  us? — ^Yes, 
and  we  migbt  do  it  in  a  way  tbat  would  not  look 
aggressive  or  offensiye.  Tbe  whole  thing  might 
be  re-adjusted  on  a  footing  tbat  would  not  injure 
the  working  men  of  this  country,  or  make  any- 
thing any  dearer,  but  which  would  bring  a  lot 
more  trade  to  tbe  country  and  our  colonies. 

Colonel  Ropner. 
3967.  We  baye  beard  a  great  deal  about  reme- 
dies. Are  there  not  some  small  remedies  that 
we  have  in  our  bands  which  might  help  us  at 
once,  such  as  the  light  dues,  for  example? — ^Tes ; 
I  think  that  is  a  crying  scandal.  We  had 
a  tremendous  struggle  with  the  preyious 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Ritchie, 
on  this  subject.  I  might  say  that  Mr.  Hitchie 
was  tbe  most  able  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  we  eyer  had.  The  previous  President 
to  him  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  he  gave  us 
a  lot  of  trouble ;  but  Mr.  Ritchie  was  a  business 
man,  and  be  approached  all  these  things  in  a  very 
business-like  way.  He  tried  to  meet  the  light 
dues  business ;  but  I  am  afraid  tbe  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  probably  did  not  dlow  him  to  go 
as  far  as  he  would  have  liked.  But  take  the  case 
of  America:  America  says,  whatever  country 
will  give  our  ships  free  lights,  we  will  give  the 
ships  of  that  country  free  lights.  At  that  time 
they  had  next  to  no  ships,  and  we  had  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  tons  of  shipping  entering  their 
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country;  but  do  you  think  our  country  was  so 
business-like  as  to  do  that?  Nothing  of  the  kind. 

15968.  You  say  that  here  in  England  tbe  ship- 
owners have  to  pay  the  light  dues,  and  in  foreign 
countries  the  foreign  country  pays,  and  that  the 
shipowners  are  not  paying  it  themselves  ? — ^That 
is  so ;  they  are  not  only  making  ua  pay  the  light 
dues,  but  they  are  charging  so  much  that  they 
are  making  a  lot  of  money  out  of  it.  They  made, 
us  a  reduction,  but  they  still  make  a  large 
profit. 

3969.  You  would  suggest  that  this  Committee 
amongst  other  things  might  suggest  that  the 
light  dues  be  paid  by  the  whole  country  in 
future  ? — ^I  do ;  I  have  always  advocated  that, 

^970.  We  haye  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  dis- 
adyantage  that  the  shipowners  are  under  through 
the  Board  of  Trade  rules  and  regidations  ? — ^Yes. 
iliat  is  another  veiy  big  question.  We  ship- 
owners have  suffered  badly  at  the  hands  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  I  think  tnat  is  too  big  a  subject 
to  go  into  here.  I  think  it  is  well  understood 
tliat  the  shipowners  have  been  very  much  handi- 
capped and  worried  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
previous  years. 

3971.  Would  you  recommend  that  those  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trade  be  over-, 
hauled,  and  in  some  cases  altogether  withdrawn  ? 
— I  think  so.  Those  rides  and  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  might  very  well  be  handed  over 
to  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  to  go  into  them. 

3972.  Some  of  those  regulations,  I  presimie, 
you  would  approve  of;  for  example,  as  to  the 
load  line — ^you  would  approve  of  that? — ^Yes. 

3973.  You  do  admit  that  some  of  these  regida- 
tions do  some  good? — Yes,  to  some  extent  some 
of  them  do. 

3974.  But  foreign  ships  are  not  subject  to 
those  regulations,  such  as  the  load  line,  are  they  P 
—No. 

3975.  Would  you  recommend  that  foreign 
ships  should  be  made  subject  to  those  regulations 
when  coming  to  this  country? — I  think  foreign 
ships  coming  to  our  country  and  taking  a  share 
in  our  trade,  ought  to  be  under  the  same  regula- 
tions as  English  ships ;  we  are  in  theirs. 

3976.  We  have  also  heard  a  good  deal  about 
manning  and  such  like  questions.  While  we 
are  not  appointed  to  inquire  into  that  question, 
I  may  just  ask:  is  it  your  opinion  that  ship- 
owners here  are  at  a  disadvantage  so  far  as  man- 
ning is  concerned — ^with  regard  to  wages,  for 
example? — ^We  pay  more  wages  in  this  country, 
I  believe,  than  are  paid  in  any  other  except 
America.  I  do  not  know  what  they  ara  paying 
in  America  now ;  it  used  to  be  more,  but  I  believe 
it  is  about  the  same  now.  But  in  all  the  coun- 
tries on  the  Continent  the  wages  are  less  tbau 
ours. 

Mr.  Joyce, 

3977.  The  question  of  light  dues  came  up  just 
now.  While  a 'foreign  vessel  is  charged  liprbt 
dues  in  this  country  does  not  a  British  vessel  grot 
clear  of  light  dues  m  other  countries  where  those 
iiffht  dues  are  not  charged? — ^I  believe  that  is  so. 

3978.  So  much  for  the  light  dues.  Now,  is  it 
your  opinion  that  British  ships  are  unfairly 
handicapped  by  the  system  of  subsidies  and 
bounties  given  to  their  ships  by  foreign  govern- 
ments ? — 5  am  of  that  opinion. 

E  E  2  3979.  I  want 
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Mr.  Joyce — continued. 

3979.  I  want  to  put  a  question  whicli  Mr.  Oust 
luifl  already  put,  but  I  would  change  the  form  of 
it  a  little :  Do  you  think  that  British  ships  should 
be  more  largely  subsidised  than  they  are  at 
present  so  as  to  compete  on  fair  lines  with  the 
loreigner? — ^I  answered  that  question  to  Colonel 
Denny,  I  think. 

3980.  Not  exactly  in  the  form  in  which  I  have 
put  itP — ^Would  you  allow  me  to  say  that  the 
answer  I  gave  to  Colonel  Denny  will,  I  think, 
imswer  your  questioiL  We  went  into  it  in  more 
detail. 

3981.  Very  well,  I  will  take  that  answer. 
With  the  knowledge  you  have  do  you  think  it 
is  the  intention  of  British  owners  to  transfer  their 
ships  to  other  flags  ? — ^I  think  many  of  them  will 
do  so — some  of  them  have  already  done  so. 
There  was,  for  instance,  a  tremendous  battle  with 
the  Board  of  Trade  under  Sir  Thomas  Ghray  and 
Sir  Thomas  Farrer,  and  a  great  number  of  ships 
were  then  put  under  the  Norwegian  flag  and  the 
Danish  flag ;  and  that  seemed  to  give  the  Nor- 
wegians especially  a  tremendous  fillip  in  their 
shipowning  business,  and  it  has  gone  on  increas- 
ing ever  since. 

3982.  At  the  present  day  as  regards  the  trans- 
ferring of  ships  to  other  flags  inrhat  woidd  be  the 
reason  of  a  British  shipowner  so  doing? — ^They 
would  share  in  the  subsidy,' and  they  would  share 
in  any  advantages  that  were  to  be  reaped  by  ships 
under  that  other  flag. 

3983.  As  a  matter  of  fact  their  reason  for 
doing  so  would  be  to  increase  their  income? — 
No,  not  to  increase  their  income — ^it  would  be  to 
prevent  them  losing  the  trade  that  they  had 
already  had  by  the  country,  whatever  it  was, 
giving  this  subsidy  and  starting  a  fleet  belonging 
to  that  country,  so  to  put  themselves  in  a  position 
to  hold  their  own  as  far  as  they  could. 

3984.  But,  of  course,  if  they  received  the  sub- 
sidies given  by  the  foreign  countries  it  would 
really  mean  an  increase  in  their  income? — ^It 
would  increase  their  income. 

Colonel  Ropner. 

3985.  Can  you  tell  us,  is  it  the  fact  that  other 
countries  which  do  not  charge  light  dues  to  our 
ships  are  imposing  upon  shipowners  taxes  in  their 
countries  because  we  impose  light  dues  upon  the 
ships  belonging  to  those  countries? — 1  have 
heard  it  said  so.  I  believe  the  shipowners' 
societies  have  information  of  a  positive  nature 
on  that  point. 

3986.  So  that  although  we  do  not  pay  any 
lights  in  America,  for  example,  we  have  to  pay 
tcaes,  because  we  charge  light  dues  to  their 
ships? — ^That  is  so. 

CfUMTftuin, 

3987.  You  mentioned  the  subject  of  manning ; 
and  Z  think  you  said  that  it  was  difficult  to  get 
British  seamen? — ^Tes,  that  is  so. 

3988.  Why  should  it  be  more  difficult  to  ffet 
British  seamen  than  to  get  foreign  seamen?- — 
That  is  another  big  subiect,  and  one  in  which  I 
am  deeply  interested.  I  may  tell  you  that  in  my 
time  I  have  had  over  50  sailing  snips,  and  I  re- 
member the  good  old  sailing  ship  days ;  I  remem- 
ber in  these  days  when  there  was  a  call  for  ''all 
hands  on  deck/'  it  was  a  matter  of  which  man 


Chairman — continued, 
could  get  up  flrst ;  but  now  it  is  rather  which  man 
can  get  up  last.  In  those  days  we  had  a  splendid 
class  of  men.  Those  men,  of  course,  now  must  be 
getting  older ;  but  most  of  those  men  nowadays 
get  employment  in  shipyards,  and  in  works  like 
Armstrong's  and  works  of  that  class.  In  the 
last  20  years  there  has  been  a  great  change  taking 
place  in  manufactories  and  in  works  generally, 
and  they  have  wanted  these  rigger  men,  as  they 
are  called,  who  have  to  do  with  putting  up  stag- 
ings and  doing  a  lot  of  work  up  at  a  heiigfat,  and  a 
lot  of  the  best  men  have  got  employment  in  that 
way.  Then,  of  course,  the  substitution  of 
steamers  has  been  a  great  change.  I  was  brought 
up  in  a  town  that  used  to  produce  almost  nothing 
but  sailors. 

3989.  May  I  ask  its  name?— North  Shields; 
it  produced  a  tremendous  lot  of  sailors,  and  it 
was  quite  a  common  thing  for  most  of  the  boys 
to  go  to  sea.  Now,  you  hear  of  such  a  thing  very 
rarely ;  boys  go  occasionally,  but  nothing  Ime  the 
same  number.  There  is,  no  doubt,  that  the 
glamour  of  the  sea  and  the  sentiment  has  gone  of 
a  great  deal  owing  to  steamers.  Then  the  trade 
of  the  country  has  undergone  a  change.  We 
have  plenty  of  works  now  all  over  the  country, 
and  the  young  fellows  go  into  engineering  and 
lots  of  other  trades  and  professions  which  were 
not  open  to  them  30  years  ago. 

3990.  Should  I  be  right  in  saying  that  the 
reasons  you  give  for  this  state  of  things  are  partly 
that  the  glamour  of  serving  at  sea  has  ^ne  oS, 
and  partly  the  higher  rate  of  wages  on  snore?— 
And  the  better  class  of  employment,  too,  which 
is  now  open  to  these  boys ;  and  the  fact  that  there 
is  more  of  it,  and  more  varied  in  character  than 
was  the  case  30  years  ago.  Then,  of  course,  with 
all  these  steamers  that  has  brought  in  all  these 
foreigners  to  serve  in  the  ships.  They  get  abont 
2L  a  month  in  their  own  ships — ^I  should  say  that 
is  about  the  average — 21.  or  21.  bs. ;  whereas,  if 
they  come  into  our  steamers  they  get  about  41, 
for  sailors,  and  bl.  for  firemen. 

3991.  What  wages  used  the  British  seamen  to 
»et? — Of  course,  they  get  no  more  than  the 
foreigners  now. 

3992.  They  get  il.  to  bl.  a  month?— Tes.  The 
steamers,  of  course,  give  the  greatest  facilitie|s  for 
these  foreigners  coming  in,  which  the  old  sailing 
ships  did  not. 

3993.  The  reason  why  it  is  easier  for  foreign 
nations  to  get  their  own  seamen  is  because  of  Ihe 

?(neral  lower  rate  of  wages,  as  I  understand?— 
es,  that  is  so ;  they  have  not  the  amount  of 
varied  employment  open  to  them  that  we  have 
in  this  country. 

3994.  So  that  you  would  have  to  increase  your 
rate  of  wages  in  order  to  get  British  seamen?— 
I  do  not  quite  know  that  you  would  get  them  even 
in  that  case.  I  do  not  want  to  say  anything 
disparaging  of  our  British  seamen,  but  you  do 
not  get  the  same  type  of  man  to-day  that  you  did 
30  years  ago. 

3995.  Do  you  consider  it  impossible  to  get 
British  seamen  ? — ^We  used  to  get  a  |ood  many 
from  Ireland  at  one  time,  and  boys  from  Scot- 
land. 

3996.  A  number  of  foreign  governments  give 
subsidies  on  condition  that  the  seamen  shall  be 
of  the  nationality  of  their  own  country.    I  want 

to 
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Chairman — continued. 

to  know  how  far  it  would  be  possible  in  your 
opinion  io  do  that  hereP — Supposing  without  a 
subsidy  you  were  to  pass  a  law  that  British  ships 
were  only  to  carry  British  sailors^  I  think  about 
half  of  them  would  have  to  be  laid  up  imme- 
diately, because  you  cannot  get  men  to  go  as 
sailors,  because  a  sailor's  life  is  a  dog's  life  at  the 
very  best. 

3997.  Might  it  be  that  a  higher  rate  of  wages 
would  remedy  the  situation? — ^I  do  not  know 
that  even  that  would  do  it>  because  it  is  a  very 
liard  life.     They  are  always  away  from  home,  too. 

3998.  But  the  foreigners  do  not  seem  to  mind 
that? — ^They  have  nothing  better  in  their  own 
country,  [uiere  has  been  a  great  improvement 
here  in  the  conditions  of  the  working  men  in 
these  last  25  years,  to  my  knowledge.  There 
are  far  more  works  and  far  great«^r  variety  of 
employment,  and  these  men  are  getting  much 
better  wages — ^they  are  getting  probably  80«.  a 
\7eek  in  uie  different  factories  and  shipyards. 


CAairman^— continued. 

Colonel  Bopner  would  be  better  able  to  speak  as 
to  the  rates  of  wages  than  I  oan,  but  I  think 
about  30«.  a  week  would  not  be  far  out.  Then 
they  are  able  to  live  at  home  and  to  sleep  in  their 
own  beds  at  night,  which  are  not  moving  about 
as  they  are  on  board  ship. 

3999.  I  gather  from  what  you  tell  me  now  that 
the  ease  of  getting  seamen>  is  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country  P — ^That  is 
the  situation. 

4000.  The  United  States  is  a  prosperous 
country,  and  I  believe  thev  have  no  difficulty  in 

fetting  seamen,  have  they  P — ^I  do  not  think  they 
ave  a  great  number  of  seamen  from  the  States ; 
they  get   a    large    number   of   "  Blue  -  noses," 
as  they  call  them — ^Newfoundlanders  and  Nova 
Scotians  and  Scandinavians. 

4001.  Germany,  again,  is  a  prosperous  country, 
though,  of  course,  there  the  rate  of  wages  is  low  P 
— I  think  Germany  and  France  will  have  the 
same  difficulty  that  we  have,  or  perhaps  more. 
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Mr.  James  Muir,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Ovavmian, 

"4002.  You  have  been,  I  believe,  imtil  recently 
Vice-Consul  at  Beira  ?  —  Yes,  until  October 
last  year. 

4003.  Were  you  resident  there  long  ? — ^I  was 
resident  there  for  three  years,  but  I  was  not 
consul  all  the  time ;  I  was  only  vice-consul  for 
six  months. 

.4004.  Were  you  a  merchant  there? — Yes,  I 
was  a  merchant  there. 

4005.  How  long  have  you  known  the  East 
African  Coast  ? — 1  first  knew  it  in  1892  and 
then  was  away  for  five  years  imtil  1897. 

4006.  Was  yoiur  time  mainly  spent  in  Beira  ? 
— ^The  last  three  years  were  entirely  spent  in 
Beira.     In  1892  I  visited  Zanzibar. 

4007.  The  Committee  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  evidence  with  r^ard  to  the  steamsnip  com- 
munication with  Zanzibar.  Have  you  any 
special  remarks  to  make  about  it,  more  parti- 
cularly as  they  concern  your  personal  expenence. 
Will  you  tell  the  Committee  shortly  the  lines 
calling  at  Zanzibar  in  your  time  ? — The  British 
India  direct  line  from  London  to  Mombasa  and 
Zanzibar. 

4008.  That  left  off  running  in  1892,  did  it 
not  ? — ^Yes.  I  speak  of  1892.  Then  there  was 
the  German  East  African  line,  and  at  that  time 
there  was  also  a  Portuguese  line  which  has  been 
since  taken  off,  and  the  Messageries  Maritime. 

4009.  How  many  British  and  Foreign  lines 
run  on  that  coast  ? —  At  the  present  tune  the 
East  African  Coast  in  its  whole  extent  or  in  part 
is  served  by  six  British  and  four  Foreign  lines. 

4010.  Will  you  name  them  ?  —  The  British 
lines  are  the  U  nion  Castle,  the  Bucknall  Line, 
the  Clan  Line,  the  Aberdeen  Line,  the  Natal 
Direct  Line,  and  the  British  India  Steamship 
Company.  Foreign :  The  German  East  African 
Line,  Austrian  Lloyds,  Chargeur  Reunis,  Messa- 
geries Maritime. 

4011.  At  one  time  I  believe  the  Castle  Line, 
before  it  was  amalgamated,  went  as  far  as 
Zanzibar,  did  it  not  ? — No,  that  was  the  Union 
Line.  That  is  five  or  six  years  ago ;  I  never 
<came  in  contact  with  them.  , 

4012.  Up  till  a  year  or  two  ago  it  went  as  far 
as  Beira,  did  it  not  ? — ^Yes,  ana  continues  to  go 
as  far  as  Beira  intermittently. 
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4013.  I  think  not  now,  does  it  ? — ^It  is  still 
•advertised,  I  believe.  They  propose  running  a 
branch  steamer,  which  I  take  it  will  still  continue 
to  go  to  Durban  and  Beira. 

4014.  Is  not  Durban  now  complaining  that 
the  Union  Castle  line  hiCve  left  on  rumung  ?— 
Yes,  as  regards  Mail  steamers. 

4015.  But  that  did  not  occur  while  you  were 
A^ice-Consul  at  Beira,  did  it  ? — No. 

4016.  What  disadvantages  or  drawbacks  were 
there  to  your  trade  as  a  merchant,  when  you 
were  in  Beira,  if  any,  so  far  ajs  steamship  com- 
munication was  concerned  ? — ^AU  shipments  by 
British  hues  must  come  by  the  South  African 
ports,  great  delay  is  entailed  by  the  steamers  call- 
ing at  those  ports,  and  in  almost  every  case  the 
goods  have  to  be  transhipped  at  Durban,  this 
causes  considerable  damage  to  the  goods ;  they 
are  at  times  much  broken,  and  .we  nave  found 
that  there  were  great  losses  through  short  landing 
and  theft,  the  claims  as  to  which  were  extremely 
difficult  to  get  paid, 

4017.  Where  did  the  thefts  take  place?— It 
is  difficult  to  say.  I  think  in  Durban  or  possibly 
on  the  voyage  round  from  Cape  Town  to 
Durban,  because  at  Cape  Town,  speaking  of  the 
Castle  Line,  they  take  on  board  there  natives  to 
work  the  caiyo  at  the  coast  ports,  and  the 
natives  go  in  tor  pilfering  the  cargoes  to  a  con- 
siderable extent. 

4018.  So  that  from  what  you  tell  the  Com- 
mittee and  from  evidence  the  Committee  have 
received,  apparently  the  merchant  at  Beira 
would  have  to  tranship  goods  from  Europe, 
whether  they  went  by  the  Suez  Canal,  or 
whether  they  went  by  the  Cape ;  in  one  case  at 
Aden,  and  in  the  other  case  at  Durban  or  Cape 
Town? — Yes,  by  British  steamer;  and  if  ne 
shipped  by  German  steamer  there  would  also  be 
the  transhipment  at  Hambiu^. 

4019.  But  there  is  not  the  same  risk  of  delay 
at  Hamburg  that  there  is  at  Aden,  is  there  ?— 
No,  by  no  means. 

4020.  Or  perhaps  at  Cape  Town  or  Durban  ? 
— No,  the  ^oods  come  through  very  promptly. 

I  have  snipped  goods  from  America  by 
the  German  steamers  to  Hambtug,  and 
transhipped  at  Hambiu*g    to  the  East   Coast, 

and 
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and  I  found  that  the  goods  arrived  at  Beira  in 
the  one  case  at  the  same  time  as  goods  that  had 
left  New  York  by  the  Cape  lines  three  months 
previously,  so  that  the  goods  via  Hamburg 
were  three  months  quicker  m  arriving. 

4021.  Did  you  do  any  considerable  trade  with 
America  ? — ^Y es,  considerable. 

4022.  Is  there  a  largely  growing  trade  with 
America  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  ?  — 
Yes. 

4023.  Of  what  goods  did  it  consist? — It  con- 
sisted largely  of  flour,  hardware,  and  canned 
provisions, 

4024.  Dili  these  goods  go  out  by  German 
ships  as  a  rule  ? — They  used  to  come  m  English 
ships  to  Cape  Town  and  Durban,  transhipping 
at  Durban  and  coining  up  the  coast  on  any  line 
that  the  original  carrying  company  could  find  to 
bring  them  up;  but  it  was  found  that  there 
was  so  much  delay  that  my  own  firm  personally 
transferred  their  business  to  the  German  com- 
panies, and  brought  goods  via  Hamburg  in  pre- 
ference. 

4025.  What  was  your  firm,  if  I  may  ask  ? — 
Suter  and  Company. 

4026.  The  trade  to  Rhodesia  went  through 
Beira,  did  it  not  ? — ^Yes. 

4027.  Largely,  or  would  it  mainly  go  by 
Capetown  to  Bulawayo,  or  go  by  Beira  to  Salis- 
bury ? — It  would  ffo  by  £eira  to  SaUsbury,  and 
in  normal  times  oy  Capetown  to  Bulawayo. 
During  the  war  it  has  gone  almost  entirely 
throu^  Beira. 

4028.  In  normal  times  was  there  sufficient 
trade  to  attract  a  constant  service  of  steamers  to 
Beira  for  Rhodesia? — Yes,  in  my  experience 
there  was. 

4029.  You  did  a  large  and  increasing  trade 
each  year  you  were  there,  did  you  ? — "Die  first 
year  a  lar^e  trade,  the  second  year  it  rather  fell 
ojff,  and  the  third  year  was  larger  than  the  first 
year. 

4030.  I  ought  to  ask  what  the  years  were, 
because  the  war  may  make  a  difference  ? — 
1897-98,  i898-99,  and  1899-1900.  Our  trade 
was  increased  during  the  last  year  probably 
owing  to  the  war. 

4031.  Was  there  any  considerable  passenger 
traffic  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  considerable  passenger 
traffic  to  and  from  Rhodesia. 

4032.  The  population  of  East  Rhodesia  would 
go  home  to  Europe  by  Beira,  would  they  not, 
and  the  population  of  W  est  Rhodesia  mainly  by 
Capetown  ? — ^The  population  of  Bulawayo  would 
go  nome  via  Capetown,  and  in  Bulawayo  I  in- 
clude Gwelo;  the  population  of  Salisbury  and 
Umtali  would  go  via  Beira. 

4033.  When  the  railway  between  Salisbury 
and  Bulawayo  is  completed,  would  the  popula- 
tion then  ffo  mainly  in  vour  judgment  by  Cape- 
town or  by  Beira? — 1  expect  a  consideraole 
portion  of  the  Capetown  traffic  will  be  diverted 
to  Beira. 

4034.  And  that  railway  is  likely  to  be  com- 
pleted, is  it  not,  in  two  years  ? — I  think  less ;  I 
think  within  a  year  or  18  months. 

4036.  I  shomd  like  to  know  whether  your 
finn  ever  were  in  the  habit  of  placing  orders  in 
Germany  with  German  manumcturers  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  direct  communication  and  lesser 
n-eight  as  to  which  the  Committee  have  had 
eviaence  here  ?  —  No ;  we  confined  ourselves 
almost  entirely  to  goods  of  British  or  American 
origin.  We  only  went  to  Germany  for  the 
natural  products  of  Germany,  such  as  beer  or 
mineral  waters,  or  articles  of  that  kind. 

4036.  Then  the  goods  that  you  ordered  did 
not  suflFer  from  damage  by  the  delay,  either  from 
weather  or  theft,  at  Aden  ? — No,  but  we  never 
broueht  goods  via  the  North  for  transhipment 
at  Aden. 

4037.  Were  your  transhipments  always  at 
Capetown  ?  —  Our  transhipments  were  always 
on  the  south  or  south-east  coast,  generally  at 
Durban;  and  I  may  say  that  owing  to  the 
damage  we  suffered  through  thefts,  ana  our  ina- 
bility to  collect  claims  for  those  thefts,  my  late 
firm  (because  I  have  no  further  connection  with 
it)  have  transferred  all  their  business  from  Lon- 
don, as  to  the  carrying  of  their  goods,  to  the  Ger- 
man line ;  and  other  firms  have  foRowed  their 
example. 

4038.  If  you  could  have  done  it  ^vith  satisfac- 
tion, would  you  have  preferred  to  bring  your 
goods  by  Capetown  by  British  steamer  ?— Yes, 
certainly. 

4039.  Were  the  freights  cheaper  by  Hamburg  i 
— The  German  company  takes  goods  from 
British  outports,  such  as  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and 
Leith,  at  the  same  rates  of  freight  as  the  British 
steamship  lines  charge  from  London  alone ;  so 
that  the  English  merchant  has  the  advantage  of 
saving  the  railway  freight  fronji  the  outport  to 
London,  which  he  has  now  to  pay  if  he  ships  by 
English  steamer. 

4040.  That  mi^ht  perfectly  lead  to  your 
placing  orders  with  German  manufecturers, 
might  it  not  ? — Yes,  that  might  do  so. 

4041.  What  specific  goods  came  from  Germany- 
direct  or  from  Europe  direct  to  you,  by  German 
steamers  from  Germany  ? — Taking  Germany  and 
France  together,  large  quantities  of  cement, 
bricks,  tiles,  patent  fuel,  cotton  goods,  pro\'isions,, 
hardware,  beers,  wines,  mineral  waters  and 
clothing. 

4042.  Some  of  those  at  any  rate  would  be 
easily  obtainable  in  England,  would  they  not,  such 
as  cement  and  clothing  and  cotton  goods  ? — Yes. 

4043.  Why  did  you  go  to  Germanv  and  France 
for  them  ? — Cement  could  be  landea  cheaper  by 
French  and  German  steamers  than  it  could  by 
Enghsh  steamers.  Another  reason  was  that 
cement  could  be  landed  by  German  steamers  or 
French  steamers  without  any  transhipment  at 
all,  and  it  is  an  article  that  will  not  bear  tran- 
shipment. If  it  had  come  by  an  English  steamer 
it  would  have  had  to  be  transhipped  at  Durban,, 
and  usually  there  would  be  a  great  loss  of  weight 
throuffh  broken  packages.  Occasionally  I  have 
seen  shipments  come  of  cement  from  England  to 
Beira  direct,  but  then  it  must  be  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  induce  a  line  to  send  an  ocean  boat 
straight  to  Beira ;  whereas  by  shipping  in  French 
and  German  steamers  you  can  get  cement  almost 
in  any  quantities  you  wish — small  quantities 
such  as  5,  10,  25,  or  50  tons. 

4044.  Was  there  a  large  trade  in  cement  ? — 
There  was  a  large  quantity  used  in  Beira  for  the^ 
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harbour  works ;  and  there  is  likely  to  be  a  very 
large  quantity  used  if  the  Compagnie  Mozambique 
carry  out  their  intentions  regarding  the  exten- 
sions of  the  harbour  works  in  Beira. 

4045.  There  would  be  a  considerable  opening 
for  a  cement  market  in  Umtali  and  Salisburv, 
would  there  not  ? — Yes ;  I  have  sent  considerable 
quantities  up  to  Umtali  and  Salisbury,  where  it 
was  used  greatly  on  the  railway  in  bridge  making. 

4046.  Tnen  you  say  you  ordered  clothing  from 
Germany  and  France.  I  thought  Great  Britain 
was  famous  for  clothes.  Umess  there  was  a 
special  reason,  such  as  you  have  given  already  as 
to  landing  cheaper,  why  did  you  order  clothes 
from  there  ? — I  do  not  think  I  said  I  ordered 
it  from  there ;  some  came  from  there. 

4047.  What  was  the  reason  for  that?  Had 
that  anything  to  do  with  the  direct  steamship 
communication  by  German  and  French  steamers  ? 
— Germany  supplies  a  very  cheap  class  of  cloth- 
ing used  by  the  natives,  and  the  Germans  pay 
considerable  attention  to  what  is  called  the 
Kaffir  trade,  while  the  English  do  not. 

4048.  Then  do  you  think  in  that  case  that  it 
was  rather  that  the  German  manufitcturer  pro- 
duced goods  which  the  natives  liked  better  tnan 
British  manufactures  ? — ^I  really  think  the  native 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  the  British 
manufacturer  could  do  for  him,  speaking  of  the 
Beira  trade,  as  it  is  a  very  small  one  there,  and 
the  Germans  give  it  more  attention  than  do  the 
British  merchants  there. 

4049.  Then  it  is,  as  I  said,  is  it  not,  that  the 
German  manufacturer  does  produce  more  pre- 
cisely the  goods  which  seem  to  be  required  in 
the  district  ? — ^Yes. 

4050.  At  the  same  time  you  say  that  the 
native  has  no  alternative  of  choosing  any  others  ? 
— That  is  so. 

4051.  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  that  ?  Has 
it  anything  to  do  with  the  direct  steamers  which 
come  out  from  Hamburg  at  lesser  freights  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  that  owing  to  the  direct  steamers, 
the  natural  tendency  is,  for  these  small  orders 
for  the  Kaffir  trade  to  go  to  Germany  rather  than 
to  England,  because  the  trade,  such  as  it  is,  being 
in  German  merchants'  hands  they  naturally 
send  the  orders  to  their  own  country. 

4052.  In  your  experience,  if  such  a  trade  was 
once  estabhshed,  would  it  be  easy  to  dislodge  it 
in  favour  of  another  nation? — Yes,  I  think  it 
would  be  quite  easy. 

4053.  In  that  case  there  is  no  harm  in  its  con- 
tinuing, and  you  do  not  feel  seriously  the  want 
of  a  direct  British  line,  do  you,  speaking  as  a 
merchant  ? — Not  as  regards  tnat  small  traae. 

4054.  Then  with  regard  to  what  trade  do  you 
feel  the  want  of  such  direct  communication  if 

?ou  do  not  feel  it  with  regard  to  cotton  goods, 
ou  said,  I  understand,  that  you  thou^t  it 
better  to  have  direct  communication  to  get 
cement  from  England  ? — ^Yes ;  but  I  think  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  have  direct  British 
communication  to  carry  our  own  British  manu- 
factured goods  to  the  East  Coast,  that  they 
should  not  have  to  transhin. 

4055.  Do  you  think  British  manufEU^turers 
would  have  a  much  better  chance  if  there  was 
direct  British  steamship  communication  ? — I  do. 
'JTie  Lancashire  cotton  trade  has  no  direct  access 
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to  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  except  by  rail  to 
London  and  transhipment  at  Aden  or  at  Durban. 

4056.  Do  you  think  that  in  many  cases  natives 
would  take  as  much  to  the  Lancashire  cotton 
goods  as  they  do  to  the  foreign  cotton  goods  ?— 
X  es,  quite. 

4057.  If  the  chances  of  competition  were  even? 
—Yes. 

4058.  Have  you  any  similar  evidence  to  give 
the  Committee  with  r^ard  to  the  other  articles 
you  mentioned — provisions,  tiles,  and  so  on; 
would  the  same  remarks  apply  to  them? — 
Precisely. 

4059.  Do  you  believe  that  the  increase  of 
traffic  to  East  Africa  by  foreign  Unes  is  dispro- 

gortionate  to  that  coming  by  transhipment  in 
ritish  ships  ? — Yes. 

4060.  Have  you  any  personal  experience 
which  you  can  tell  the  Committee  of  witn  r^rd 
to  that  matter,  speaking  again  as  a  merchant  ?— 
Only  as  regards  American  goods,  which  I  have 
already  given  you. 

4061.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  how  much 
cheaper  the  freight  is  ? — As  far  as  I  can  recollect 
it  was  10«.  to  16«.  a  ton  cheaper. 

4062.  What  is  the  British  rate  of  freight  ?— 
The  British  rate  of  freight  from  New  York 
at  that  time  to  Beira  with  transhipment  at 
Durban  was  95d.  per  ton  including  landing 
charges,  which  are  10«.  a  ton. 

4063.  And  if  it  came  by  Grerman  steamer,  how 
much  was  it  ? — If  it  came  by  Grerman  steamer  it 
was  808.  a  ton. 

4064.  So  that  the  diflference  v^as  as  between 
958.  and  808.  ?— Yes. 

4065.  Then  it  is  not  surprising,  is  it,  that  more 
trade  came  by  the  Grerman  steamers? — No.  I 
may  say  that  in  my  own  experience  I  made  a 
shipment  from  New  York  in  April  by  English 
steamer ;  I  made  a  shipment  in  J  une  by  Grerman 
steamer ;  I  received  the  two  shipments  together 
in  the  same  week. 

4066.  Then  the  German  was  the  quicker  and 
the  cheaper,  was  it? — ^The  German  was  the 
cheaper  and  the  quicker. 

4067.  So  far  then,  it  is  certainly  a  gain  to  an 
English  merchant  who  lives  out  on  the  East 
Coast  of  Africa  to  get  his  goods  carried  by 
Germans  at  these  much  cheaper  rates,  is  it  not ; 
or  would  you  qualify  that  statement  ? — ^Yes,  it  is 
a  gain,  but  I  think  it  is  onlv  a  temporary  one, 
and  that  his  interests  and  tne  shipowner's  inte- 
rests are  reaUy  one,  because,  though  he  gets  his 
goods  now  sent  out  a  little  quicker,  a  lai^  sum  of 
British  capital  now  invested  in  steamship  lines 
may  be  tmrown  out ;  and  there  is  a  danger  always 
that  where  British  goods  are  carried  exclusively 
by  foreign  lines  the  foreigners  may  undermine 
his  trade  and  eventually  take  it  from  him. 

4068.  Is  that  opinion  at  all  strongly  held  in 
East  Africa  by  British  merchants  ? — I  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  discussmg  the  matter ;  it  is 
simply  nay  own  opinion. 

4069.  Speaking  generally,  do  you  fEivour  sub- 
sidies as  a  remedy  ? — I  would  rather  see  no  sub- 
sidies at  all,  and  everybody  fighting  fedrly. 

4070.  But  in  existing  circumstances,  do  you 
adhere  to  that  opinion  or  not  so  far  as  East 
Africa  is  concerned  ? — ^I  am  of  opinion,  speaking 
of  East  Africa,  that  where  it  can  be  clearly 
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shown  that  the  presence  of  a  heavily  subsidised 
foreign  line  is  injuring  an  established  British 
one  and  driving  capital  out,  a  subsidy  might 
well  be  given. 

4071.  Does  the  absence  of  a  British  line  of 
communication  hinder  the  development  of  trade 
in  a  British  Colony,  do  you  think  ? — ^I  think  it 
does. 

4072.  From  the  point  of  view  of  British  pres- 
tige, does  it  affect  the  natives  there ;  are  they 
affected  by  seeing  foreign  flags,  or  do  they  care  ? 
— I  do  not  think  they  care.  But  if  I  might 
point  to  the  instance  of  Uganda,  we  are  spend- 
mg  and  have  spent  a  very  large  sum  of  money 
for  political  or  philanthropic  reasons  in  Uganda. 
It  is  expected  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  building 
the  railway  a  large  trade  will  be  developed  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  the  cost  or  the  interest  on  that 
monev.  If  things  exist  as  they  do  at  present  we 
shall  have  created  that  trade  very  largely  for  our 
commercial  rivals,  Germany  especiafly,  because 
their  steamers  will  be  the  only  ones  to  carry 
away  that  produce  which  we  hope  to  bring  down 
by  the  Uganda  Railway  to  Mombasa,  and  the 
produce  instead  of  going  to  London  will  go  to 
continental  ports;  and  the  tendency  is  that 
where  the  produce  is  sold  there  the  proceeds  are 
invested  in  the  products  of  the  country,  Grer- 
many  or  France,  or  wherever  it  might  be. 

4073.  You  told  the  Committee  just  now,  did 
you  not,  as  regards  Beira,  that  it  would  be  quite 
easy  to  dislodge  a  trade  of  that  sort  ? — Yes ;  but 
in  Beira  and  Uganda  the  conditions  are  different. 
In  Beira  there  is  practically  a  very  small  native 
trade ;  very  little  produce  comes  out  of  that  part 
of  Africa. 

4074.  But  from  Rhodesia  there  would  be  pro- 
duce, would  there  not  ? — ^There  is  nothing  now ; 
whereas  from  Uganda  there  would  be  large 
quantities  of  produce,  such  as  rubber,  ivory, 
ground  nuts,  oil,  seeds,  and  so  on,  which  would 
go  to  continental  ports  if  there  is  no  direct  hne 
of  British  steamers. 

4075.  But  if  Mashonaland  were  developed 
agriculturally  or  minerally,  it  would  be  in  some- 
what the  same  position  as  Uganda,  would  it 
not?  —  Yes,  it  would;  but  Rhodesia  will  rely 
more  on  the  efforts  of  the  CSolonial  farmer.  In 
Uganda  there  is  a  large  produce  trade  collected 
by  the  natives,  which  there  is  not  in  Rhodesia. 

4076.  Is  there  no  immediate  prospect  of  such 
a  trade  in  Rhodesia  ?— I  do  not  thmk  there  is ; 
but  I  have  not  sufficient  experience  of  Rhodesia 
to  say. 

4077.  Do  you  ever  come  home  by  the  East 
Coast  ? — I  have  done,  three  times. 

4078.  Have  vou  ever  travelled  by  a  British 
steamer  ? — Eacn  time  by  French  steamers,  except 
that  in  1892  I  came  home  by  British  steamer 
Irom  Zanzibar.  I  came  home  vid  Aden,  where  I 
had  to  tranship,  and  remain  there  for  days. 

4079.  Is  your  practice  of  coming  home  by 
foreign  steamers  the  common  practice  ? — Yes,  it 
is  the  common  practice. 

4080.  Are  the  steamers  much  better  than  the 
British  steamers  as  well  as  fiaster  ? — Yes,  they 
give  much  more  modem  accommodation ;  they 
are  much  more  comfortable  steamers. 
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4081.  May  I  take  it  that  your  general  view  is 
that  while  you  are  against  subsidies,  you  are  in 
favour  of  subsidies  in  particular  circumstances  ? 
— That  is  so. 

4082.  And  that  in  the  case  of  East  Africa  and 
Uganda  you  would  consider  the  circumstances 
particular  ? — ^Yes. 

4083.  And  you  would,  therefore,  in  that  case, 
I  take  it,  give  a  subsidy  ? — ^Yes. 

4084.  Would  jou  give  it  to  the  existing 
steamers  necessarily,  or  not? — No,  I  should 
think  if  a  subsidy  were  given  it  would  be  prefer- 
able to  give  it  to  an  entirely  new  line. 

4085.  The  entirely  new  line,  I  suppose,  would 
construct  steamers  of  real  efficiency  in  every 
respect? — Yes,  to  an  entirely  new  line  with 
steamers  specially  built  and  equipped  for  the 
trade  in  every  way  both  as  to  the  cargo  and  pas- 
senger trade,  and  also,  if  possible,  of  sufficient 
speed  to  ^ve  an  efficient  mail  service. 

4086.  That  would  mean,  would  it  not,  a  con- 
siderable subsidy.  Have  you  any  experience  to 
enable  you  to  name  a  figure  ? — I  have  not  suffi- 
cient experience  to  say.  I  think  the  German 
subsidy  was  66,000i.,  and  I  suppose  we  should  be 
able  to  work  a  line  for  the  same  amount. 

4087.  Unless  the  ships  were  such  as  you  have 
described,  efficient  in  speed  and  comfort  and 
general  management,  they  would  not  be  likely, 
would  they,  to  compete  successftdly  with  the 
existing  foreign  lines? — I  do  not  think  so.  I 
should  think  Qiey  would  be  a  failure. 

Mr.  W.  F,  Lavxtence. 

4088.  You  spoke  of  the  neglect  of  the  British 
lines  towards  Beira.  I  suppose  Beira  was  really 
the  end  of  their  trips,  was  it  not  ? — Beira  was  the 
end  of  the  trips  of  the.  Union  Castle,  the  Buck- 
nail,  the  Clan  and  the  Natal  direct  Une.  One 
other  line  went  beyond  Beira,  the  Rennie  line 
went  to  Chindi  and  QuiUmane. 

4089.  I  suppose  the  neglect  was  also  owin^  to 
the  &ct  that  practically  there  was  very  little 
trade  done  ? — All  these  lines  depend  upon  their 
Cape  and  Natal  trade ;  everything  is  given  up 
to  that,  and  they  only  consider  the  trade  nortn 
of  Natal  where  they  can  work  it  to  their  own 
advant^e.  They  may  not  give  an  efficient 
service  to  the  merchant,  but  that  does  not 
matter  so  long  as  it  pays  the  steamer. 

4090.  Have  you  heard  of  any  arrangement  by 
which  the  German  and  British  lines  should  not 
trespass  on  each  others  ports  ? — I  believe  there 
was  some  such  arrangement  between  the  Union 
Castle  and  the  Grerman  line,  but  it  has  evidently 
come  to  an  end,  as  the  German  line  are  now 
running  to  all  the  South  African  ports.  They 
run  a  hne  down  the  East  Coast  and  nomeby  the 
west,  and  out  by  the  west  and  home  by  the  east. 

4091.  What  I  want  to  ascertain  is  whether 
this  neglect  is  owing  to  the  &ct  that  there  really 
was  not  much  trade,  and  it  was  not  worth  divid- 
ing with  a  competitor  ? — I  daresay  there  is  not 
simcient  trade,  if  you  take  only  the  ports  from 
Durban  to  Beira ;  but  if  you  take  the  whole  of 
the  trade  of  the  coast  there  is  sufficient,  I 
consider. 

4092.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  show  that 
British  interests  in  the  mercantile  world  are 
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really  giving  wav  before  the  German  interests  in 
Beira  and  north  of  Beira? — I  have  given  two 
instances  where  the  British  carrying  trade  to 
these  ports  is  being  diverted  to  the  Germans. 

4093.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  there  fewer 
English  merchants,  or  do  the  English  merchants 
there  do  less  turnover  than  German  firms  ? — I 
do  not  think  so.  Taking  Beira,  there  is  only  one 
German  firm  and  two  EnefUsh  firms.  That  is 
important  firms.  ^ 

4094.  So  that  though  the  carrying  trade  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  the  English 
merchant  can  hold  his  own  against  a  German 
merchant  in  that  part,  can  he  ? — ^The  carrying 
trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans, 
and  I  think  that  being  so  the  danger  is  really 
that  the  Germans  may  be  able  to  place  their 
goods  on  that  market  and  drive  out  the  English. 

4095.  Has  there  been  anything  to  show  that 
m  Beira  ? — I  can  only  show  it  as  regards  cement. 

4096.  Which  would  not  bear  transhipment  ? — 
Yes. 

Sir  Edward  Sassoon. 

4097.  The  Committee  have  heard  a  good  deal 
from  you  as  to  the  nonadaptability  of  the  British 
manufacturer  in  consultmg  the  tastes  and 
fancies  of  the  native  in  South  Africa.  Have  you 
thought  out  in  your  mind  approximately  what 
eflfect  that  has  on  the  dimmution  of  British 
shipping  in  comparison  with  the  question  of 
subsidies  at  home  / — No,  I  cannot  say  I  have ; 
I  do  not  think  I  spoke  of  the  unadaptabiUty  of 
the  British  manufacturer.  I  'said  it  was  rather 
the  fault  of  the  British  merchant  in  the  Port  of 
Beira  which  I  knew,  who  did  not  consider  that 
the  native  trade  or  the  Kaffir  trade  was  suffi- 
ciently la^e  for  him  to  bother  his  head  about, 
and  therefore  he  did  not  provide  for  that  trade. 

4098.  So  you  think,  do  you,  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  a  subsidy  similar  to  the  subsidy 
granted  by  the  German  Government  would  help 
to  set  British  shipping  on  its  legs  again  in  East 
Africa  ? — I  think  it  would. 

4099.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  British 
merchant,  as  you  sav,  neglects  the  smaller 
matters  of  business  ? — Y  es,  I  think  so. 

4100  Do  you  think  the  capabilities  of  the 
business  are  such  as  to  offer  any  prospects  of 
subsidising  any  British  line  ? — I  think  a  British 
line  working  from  the  north  down  to  Durban, 
with  a  similar  branch  service  such  as  the  Ger- 
mans have,  and  a  subsidy  such  as  they  have, 
would  pay. 

4101.  The  Chairman  of  the  Castle  Union  Line 
speaking  on  this  subject  seemed  to  pooh  pooh 
the  idea  that  any  British  firm  of  shippers  could 
not  compete  with  Germans,  even  with  the 
subsidy  which  is  being  granted  to  the  Germans. 
Have  you  anything  to  say  upon  that  matter  ?  — 
I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  an  opinion  on  that, 
not  having  worked  steamers. 

4102.  He  seemed  to  think  the  business  was  so 
small  and  so  uncertain  as  not  to  make  it  worth 
the  consideration  of  the  Government.  You  have 
no  notion  as  to  that,  have  you  ? — I  cannot  agree 
with  him  that  the  trade  is  small.  I  think  it  is  a 
large  and  increasing  trade  and  will  be  an 
increasing  trado 


Mr.  Nussey, 

4103.  You  said  just  now  there  was  an  increas- 
ing trade;  in  what  way  is  it  increasing,  and 
where  will  the  great  future  increase  come  in  ? — 
In  British  Central  Africa,  Uganda  and  Rhodesia. 

4104.  As  the  white  population  increases,  I  take 
it,  you  mean? — As  the  white  population 
increases,  and  speaking  of  Uganda,  as  the 
country  is  opened  up  by  the  railway. 

4105.  The  actual  native  trade  there  now  is 
not  great,  is  it? — The  actual  native  trade  in 
Rhooesia  is  not  great. 

4106.  And  do  you  think  there  is  not  much 
future  before  it  ? — I  cannot  say  that. 

4107.  The  real  increase  of  trade,  you  think,  is 
to  come  from  the  opening  up  of  the  country 
from  the  European  point  of  view,  do  you  ? — ^Yes; 
then  in  Rhodesia  tnere  will  be  a  largo  mining 
population  round  SaUsbury  and  UmtaU,  and  a 
very  large  trade  done  which  must  come  from 
the  East  Coast. 

Sir  Edgar  Viricent 

4108.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  com- 
parative figures  of  the  trade  on  the  East  Coast  t 
— No,  I  have  none. 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer, 

4109.  You  told  the  Committee  that  your  firm 
gave  up  shipping  by  the  British  lines  and 
transferred  your  custom  to  the  German  lines, 
owing  to  the  damage  done  to  the  goods  and 
delay  in  transhipment,  vid  Natal  ? — I  did. 

4110.  Had  not  the  question  of  rates  of  freight 
any  consideration  at  all? — There  is  also  the 
question  of  rates  of  freight. 

4111.  The  German  lines,  I  understood  you  to 
say,  give  the  same  rates  for  the  ocean  traffic^ 
but  m  addition  they  pay  the  carriage  from 
Glasgow,  Leith,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool  and  other 
places  to  Hamburff ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

4112.  So  that  tne  rates  of  freight  were  th^ 
same? — Yes,  but  if  the  Enghsh  merchant 
shipped,  or  say  my  firm,  as  they  used  to  do,. 
shipped  from  London  (principally  by  the 
steamers  of  the  Aberdeen  Company)  and  they 
bought  goods  in  Glasgow,  Leith,  Bristol,  or  Liver- 
pool, they  had  to  rail  them  to  London  or  bring 
them  by  steamers.  The  Gennan  Company  will 
collect  the  goods.  I  know  a  large  part  of  the  Beira 
and  Rhodesian  merchants  now  snip  in  that  way. 
The  German  lines  collect  their  canoes  at  these 
outports,  take  them  to  Hamburg,  and  ship  them  to 
Beira  at  the  same  rate  of  freight  as  the  steamers 
of  the  Aberdeen  Company  will  ship  from  London. 

4113.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  why  the 
London  lines  that  formerly  ran  to  Beira  discon- 
tinued going  there;  they  ran  a  small  steamer 
along  the  coast  with  this  transhipment  car^o 
from  Natal,  I  understand  ?— That  is  not  witlun 
my  experience.  The  Aberdeen  Company  run  a 
line  from  Durban  to  Delagoa  Bay,  Beira,  Chindi, 
and   Quilimane,  returning    the    same    way   to 

Durban. 

4114.  Has  that  been  discontinued  ?— No,  that 

has  not  been  discontinued. 

4115.  So  that  they  have  communication  with 
transhipment  at  Natal  from  London,  have  they  ? 

4116.  You  said  you  were  able  to  send  cement 

cheaper 
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cheaper  from  Hamburg.     Cement  is  manufac- 
factured  near  Hamburg,  is  it  not  ? — ^Yes. 

4117.  And  you  can  obtain  it  as  cheaply  as  you 
<5an  in  London,  can  you  not  ? — ^Yes. 

4118.  So  that  it  is  only  natural  it  should  go 
l)y  direct  steamer  sailing  from  the  port  where  it 
is  made,  is  it  not  ? — Quite  so ;  and  also  because 
it  comes  direct  without  any  transhipment. 

4119.  You  told  the  Committee  that  Man- 
•chester  shippers  had  no  direct  communication 
lidth  Beira.  Are  you  aware  that  for  some  years 
past  there  has  been  a  Une  running  from  Glasgow 
And  Liverpool  direct  to  Beira,  whenever  they  can 
get  suflSicient  inducement  ? — ^The  Clan  Line ;  yes. 

4120.  That  is  without  transhipment,  is  it  not  ? 
—That  is  without  transhipment. 

4121.  So  that  English  manufacturers  in 
Glasgow  and  Manchester  have  direct  communica- 
tion, have  they  not,  with  Beira  if  they  have 
sufficient  goods  to  send  there  ? — That  is  so,  as  far 
as  Beira  is  concerned.  But  then  the  Lancashire 
trade  with  the  East  Coast  is  very  largely  to  ports 
north  of  Beira  to  Zanzibar,  Mombasa  and 
Uganda ;  but  that  must  be  transhipped. 

4122.  At  Natal?— No,  that  would  be  tran- 
shipped in  Aden  and  would  have  to  be  railed  to 
Lonaon. 

4123.  You  said  it  would  be  very  easy  to  dis- 
lodge the  German  line,  did  you  not  ? — No,  not 
the  German  line.  The  Chairman,  I  think,  was 
-speaking  of  the  small  cotton  trade  done  by  the 
Germans  in  Beira,  and  I  said  it  would  be  easy  to 
4iislodge  that  trade. 

4124.  That  is  to  say,  if  an  English  line  was 
subsidised,  do  you  mean  it  would  get  the  trade 
from  the  German  line  which  has  already  secured 
a  large  share  of  the  traffic  ? — It  would  have  to 
compete  with  it,  and  I  think  it  would  compete 
with  it  successfully. 

4125.  Is  it  your  view  that  an  entirely  new  line 
of  fast  ships  could  be  made  to  pay  in  that  trade  ? 
— Yes. 

4126.  Do  you  mean  vessels  nm  by  an  en- 
tirely new  line  going  by  the  Suez  Canal  through 
the  ports  down  to  Natal,  and  returning  by  the 
same  way  ? — ^Yes,  returning  by  the  same  way. 

4127.  Do  you  seriously  wish  the  Committee 
to  understand  that  there  is  sufficient  traffic  for  a 
fajst  vessel  to  be  made  to  pay  ? — I  am  of  that 
opinion. 

4128.  Are  you  aware  what  subsidy  would  be 
required  for  such  service  ? — I  suppose  the  same 
subsidy  as  the  Germans  get. 

4129.  So  far  as  the  North  of  England  and 
Scotland  is  concerned,  there  is  direct  com- 
munication to  these  ports  if  there  is  sufficient 
trade,  is  there  not  ? — Only  as  far  as  Beira. 

4130.  There  would  be,  would  there  not,  to 
other  ports,  if  there  was  sufficient  trade  ? — The 
Manchester  cotton  trade  is  for  instance  to 
Zanzibar,  and  that  is  a  large  one,  and  it  has 
been  railed  to  London  and  transhipped  at 
Aden. 

4131.  But  that  is  not  a  very  large  traffic,  is 
it  ? — I  think  it  is  pretty  considerable.  I  have 
not  been  to  Zanzibar  for  eight  or  nine  years,  so 
I  cannot  say  what  it  is  now. 

4132.  Are  you  able  to  give  the  Committee 
the  exports  or  imports  alon^  this  coast  Where 
you  would  have  this  fast  service  ? — No. 
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4133.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  ot 
tons  of  cargo  or  number  of  passengers  it  might 
get  in  competition  with  the  Unes  that  already 
exist  and  go  there  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say ; 
I  have  no  figures. 

4134.  Then  may  the  Committee  take  it,  it  is 
simply  your  opinion  unsupported  by  any  statistics 
giving  the  shipments  ? — 1  nave  no  figures. 

4135.  Have  you  not  gone  into  the  amount  of 
cargo  and  the  number  of  passengers  likely  to  be 
secured  ? — No. 

ChairTnan, 

4136.  The  Committee  have  had  before  it  a 
good  maiw  figures  dealing  with  that  part  of  the 
world.  You,  at  any  rate,  in  giving  these 
opinions,  have  never  studied,  have  you,  the 
actual  statistics  bearing  upon  the  subject  ? — I 
have  from  time  to  time  hut  not  lately. 

4137.  The  Committee  were  told  some  time 
ago  by  the  Consul  General  at  Hamburg  as 
follows:  "British  merchants  trading  with  the 
Levant  or  East  Africa  must,  I  am  tola,  frequently 
find  themselves  compelled,  in  the  interests  of 
their  customers  in  the  Levant  and  East  Africa, 
to  place  orders  for  them  actually  with  German 
manufacturers  which  would  otherwise  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  United  Kingdom,  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  the  British  manufacturer  com- 
peting with  the  low  prices  due  to  the  largely 
reduced  rates  of  freight  for  the  goods  to  those 
countries.  I  am  told — perhaps  fought  not  to 
speak  about  things  which  I  cannot  quite  prove, 
but  merchants  have  told  me  that  occasionally 
British  goods  are  actually  sent  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  some  inland  German  railway  station. 
For  instance,  small  places  not  far  from  Ham- 
burg, such  as  Papenburg,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
reduced  through  rate  of  freight  which  they  could 
not  enjoy  if  they  were  sent  only  from  Hamburg, 
but  which  they  can  get  from  a  small  placo  in, 
the  neighbournood  of  Hamburg."  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  have  come  across  anything 
in  your  own  experience  bearing  upon  that,  have 
you  ? — Not  as  regards  the  first  part  of  the  evi- 
dence you  have  read,  but  with  regard  to  the  last 
part,  I  think  it  bears  out  what  I  have  said  as  to 
the  Germans  collecting  British  goods  at  our 
outports  and  taking  them  over  to  Hamburg. 

4138.  Since  when  have  they  taken  to  collecting 
them  from  Bristol  and  other  ports  ? — Since  last 
November. 

4139.  You  said,  in  answer  to  the  honourable 
Member,  Mr.  Lawrence,  that  there  was  very  little 
trade  at  the  ports  between  Durban  and  Beira. 
What  do  you  say  as  to  the  Delagoa  Bay  and 
Transvaal  trade  ? — That  did  come  largely  h\ 
German  vessels. 

4140.  Was  there  any  considerable  local  trade 
there  ?-r-That  does  not  come  within  my  know- 
ledge. 

4141.  Then  was  it  not  rather  a  wide  state- 
ment to  make  ?  Were  your  remarks  confined  to 
Beira  exclusively  ? — I  qualified  my  remarks  by 
saying,  if  you  include  the  whole  East  Coast 
there  was  a  large  trade,  but  probably  there  was 
not  a  sufficient  trade  for  the  ports  immediately 
north  of  Durban  to  make  the  English  steamship 
lines  seriously  consider  those  ports,  and  that  they 
devoted  the  whole  of  their  attention  to  Natal 
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and  the  Cape  which  was  their  principal  trade 
and  their  mainstay. 

4142.  That  was  really,  was  it  not,  because  the 
(lermansand  the  French  had  obtained  all  the 
trade  firom  north  of  Durban  ? — They  carried  the 
principal  part  of  the  Transvaal  trade  through 
Delagoa  Bay. 

4143.  It  was  not  that  the  trade  did  not  exist, 
but  it  had  got  into  foreign  hands  and  the  British 
shippers  did  not  think  they  could  dislodge  the 
trade  from  those  foreign  hands.  Are  you  aware 
of  any  existence  of  a  shipping  conference  or 
"  ring,"  as  it  is  called,  with  an  arrangement  of 
the  Jmid,  namely,  that  the  Germans  should  go 
to  certain  ports,  and  that  the  British  should  go 
to  certain  other  ports  ? — I  think  there  was  some 
such  arrangement. 

4144.  Might  that  account  for  the  circumstance 
that  the  Germans  and  French  had  all  the  trade 
to  Delagoa  Bay  ? — It  might,  but  I  don't  think  so. 


Chairman — continued. 

4145.  Have  you  ever  had  any  complaint  u> 
make  as  regards  the  British  Shipping  Conference 
rates  of  freight,  speaking  as  a  merchant  ? — ^No. 

4146.  Should  I  be  correct  in  saying  that 
throughout  your  evidence  you  have  mainly 
focussed  your  view  upon  Beira  rather  than  upon 
the  whole  of  the  East  African  coast.  Have  the 
remarks  which  you  have  made  more  specifically 
applied  to  your  experience  of  Beira  ? — ^Certainly, 
because  having  remained  there  three  years,  nay 
remarks  are  apt  to  focus  themselves  on  Beira, 
rather  more  than  on  the  whole  East  Coast; 
though  I  have  travelled  the  whole  East  Coast 
and  visited  every  port  on  it. 

4147.  You  would  hardly  suggest,  would  you, 
that  Beira  by  itself  was  deservmg  of  special  con- 
sideration with  a  view  of  granting  a  subsidy  ? — 
No,  not  at  all;  but  I  would  suggest  that  the 
whole  East  Coast  was. 
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Chairman, 

4148.  You  are,  and  have  been  some  time, 
Consul  General,  I  believe,  at  Cuba  ? — ^Yes. 

4149.  How  long  have  you  been  there  ? — I  was 
appointed  in  December  1898,  and  took  up  my 
appointment  in  March  1899.  But  many  years 
ago  I  was  five  years  in  Cuba  as  Vice-Consul,  so 
my  acquaintance  with  it  is  not  limited  to  that 
time. 

4150.  Where  were  you  before  that  ?  —  In 
Mexico. 

4151.  As  Consul  ? — Yes,  as  Consul. 

4152.  I  believe  you  wish  to  give  evidence  be- 
fore this  Committee  in  connection  wth  the  com- 

Setition  of  the  United  States,  and  other  foreign 
nes  of  steamers  and  trade  in  general,  so  far  as 
it  affects  Cuba  and  British  interests  ? — I  wish  to 

S've  evidence  in  relation  to  the  advantage  which 
le  United  States    trade    especially  1ms    over 
English  trade. 

4153.  The  Committee  chiefly  is  inquiring  into 
bounties  and  subsidies  given  by  foreign  Govern- 
ments so  far  as  they  affect  British  trade.  Are 
you  aware  that  the  United  States  do  not  grant 
direct  subsidies  at  present,  though  a  Bill  has  been 
before  the  United  States  Congress ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  as  will  be  seen  from  Reports  of  His 
Majesty's  representatives  abroad  on  bounties  on 
construction  and  running  of  ships  paid  by  the 
States,  and  the  countries  in  which  they  may 
reside  (Commercial,  No.  8,  1895,  page  45),  various 
indirect  subsidies  are  granted  partly  by  lar^e 
payment  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  in  certam 
cases,  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  1  dollar  per  mile, 
and  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  4  dollars  a  mile. 
The  Report  states  that  these  rates  of  compensation 
are  so  much  higher  than  the  usual  rates  that  thev 
are  regarded  as  an  indirect  bounty  or  subsidy  both 
to  shipbuilding  and  to  the  navigation  of'  the 
vessel  receiving  the  bounty.  It  is  also  stated 
that  all  materials  of  foreign  production  for  the 


CAairman— continued, 
construction  of  vessels  pay  no  duties,  and  for 
the  repair  of  American  vessels  no  duty  is 
paid.  It  is  rather  in  that  connection,  I 
understand,  that  you  would  Uke  to  give  evidence 
here,  is  it  not  ? — It  was  not  so  much  with  regard 
to  the  advantage  which  any  subsidies  might 
give  to  American  trade  over  our  trade,  as  to  the 
natural  advantage  which  the  United  States  has 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  over  our  trade.  I  was  of 
opinion  that  it  very  possibly  constituted  a  ground 
for  considering  whetner  it  would  be  desirable  to 
assist  the  British  carrying  trade  by  the  grant  of 
a  subsidy  to  enable  it  to  put  on  faster  steamers 
than  are  at  present  run  between  England  and 
Cuba,  and  enabling  her  therefore  to  get  into  Cuba 
quicker  than  she  could  under  present  conditions. 
The  rapid  execution  of  orders  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  trade ;  people  are  very  much  more  apt  to 
order  goods  where  they  can  get  them  quicKest, 
when  the  conditions  are  more  or  less  equal; 
and  consequently  a  great  many  orders  go  to  the 
United  States  to-day  which  might  go  to  England 
if  we  had  a  Quicker  service. 

4154.  If  tne  United  States  had  as  quick  a 
service,  would  not  people  go  to  the  United 
States  ? — No,  I  think  m  many  cases  orders  would 
be  placed  in  England,  where  there  was  no  very 
great  difference  in  the  time  which  it  would  take 
to  have  those  orders  executed  in  England  and 
the  time  it  would  take  to  have  them  executed  in 
the  United  States ;  the  difference  at  present  is 
very  largely  in  favour  of  the  United  States,  con- 
sequentfy  we  lose  a  great  many  orders. 

4155.  It  would  simplify  matters  if  you  could 
give  the  Committee  any  figures  with  regard  to 
the  trade  of  Cuba  during  recent  years.  Could 
you  tell  the  Committee  how  far  the  trade  has 
mcreased  with  America,  and  how  far  it  has 
increased  with  England  ? — The  import  trade  ot 
Cuba  to  day  is  about  tho  same  as  it  was  10  years 
ago. 

4156.  Does 
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4156.  Does  that  apply  to  all  nations  ? — That 
applies  to  all  nations,  but  the  United  States 
share  of  the  trade  is  much  larger  than  it  was 
before.  Instead  of  importing  about  one-third  of 
the  total  imports,  they  import  to-day  very  closely 
one-half,  at  any  rate  45  or  46  per  cent.,  and  that 
without  any  doubt  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to 
their  proximitv. 

4157.  Did  tney  begin  at  zero  when  our  figure 
was  about  what  it  is  now  ?  If  our  trade  was, 
say,  90  per  cent.  10  years  ago,  the  increase 
to  100  would  perhaps  oe  natural  and  reason- 
able, but  if  the  United  States  trade  10  years  aco 
was  zero  you  would  expect  it  to  increase,  womd 
you  not,  at  a  much  jEaster  rate  than  our  trade  ? — 
Certainly.  I  am  speaking  of  the  whole  imports. 
The  United  States  10  years  ago  provided  30  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  imports  into  Cuba,  and  to-oav 
it  provides  about  50  per  cent.,  in^  other  words,  it 
is  nearly  double. 

4158.  Do  you  come  here  rather  to  suggest  that 
that  could  be  counteracted  or  annihilated  by  a 
subsidy  from  the  British  Grovemment  ? — It  could 
not  be  annihilated,  but  it  could  be  to  some 
extent  counteracted,  I  think. 

4169.  If  the  United  States  Government 
granted  a  similar  subsidy,  do  not  you  think 
Uiese  conditions  really  would  be  restored  ? — ^No, 
because  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question  so  much 
of  the  cost  of  the  freight.  There  is  a  difference 
in  the  cost  of  freight.  Freights  from  United 
States  ports,  such  as  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia 
to  Havanna,  are  about  lOd.  to  128.;  freights  from 
England  for  a  general  cargo  to  Havanna  are 
20a.  to  268.;  but  it  is  not  the  difference  in  monej 
which  in  my  opinion  would  affect  the  trade ;  it 
is  the  difference  in  the  time  it  takes  to  deliver 
the  goods.  At  present,  under  the  existing  con- 
ditions, all  the  goods  from  Europe,  England 
especially,  come  m  slow  vessels,  tne  time  for 
which  ranges  from  15  or  16  to  28  days, 
whereas  goods  can  be  delivered  from  any  of  tne 
United  States  ports  to  Cuba  in  from  five  to 
seven  days.  That  has  a  very  great  effect  on 
the  granting  of  orders,  especially  in  certain 
classes  of  goods. 

4160.  You  are  rather  suggesting,  are  you  not, 
that  we  should  start  the  policy  of  subsidies  for 
Cuba,  and  not  be  by  way  of  competing  with 
subsidies  that  already  exist.  My  difficulty 
is  to  bring  you  within  the  terms  of  our 
reference  really.  Of  course  so  far  as  American 
ships  are  affected  by  the  indirect  bounties  which 
I  have  read  to  you,  I  think  we  may  fairly  con- 
sider what  can  be  done  by  way  of  improving 
British  trade  as  against  the  advantages  which 
these  indirect  boimties  give  to  America.  I 
imagine  what  you  want  to  show  is  that  British 
trade  is  affected  by  the  want  of  a  direct  British 
commimication  ? — And  fast  British  commuica- 
tion.  We  have  direct  British  communication  to 
a  certain  extent.  Several  lines  already  sail  to 
Cuba  out  of  English  ports ;  they  were  Spanish 
originally,  but  are  now  under  the  British  flag, 
but  they  take  much  too  long. 

4161.  Tou  have  heard  what  Mr.  Muirsaid  this 
morning  about  the  advantage  of  a  direct  German 
communication  with  East  Africa  by  way  of  assist- 
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ing  German  trade.  Is  what  you  want  to  point  out 
that  direct  British  communication  with  Cuba 
would  be  of  assistance  to  British  trade  ? — Yes, 
that  is  my  point,  but  not  so  much  on  the^ound 
that  competition  in  freight  rates  is  injurmg  our 
trade,  but  that  it  is  impossible  to  expect  under 
existing  conditions  that  without  any  Government 
assistance  freighters  should  send  £GU3t  ships  when 
they  can  send  slow  ones. 

4162.  Would  you  aeree  with  what  has  been 
said  this  morning  and  lias  been  told  the  Com- 
mittee by  other  witnesses,  that  subsidies  are  only 
desirable  in  very  special  circumstances  ? — I  do 
not  pretend  to  form  any  general  opinion  on  the 
question  of  subsidies.  As  regards  Cuba  I  feel 
very  satisfied  that  if  a  sufficient  subsidy  were 
given  to  provide  a  fitst  periodical  service,  it 
would  do  our  trade  a  great  deal  of  good. 

4163.  You  think,  do  you,  that  Cuoais  situated 
in  very  special  circumstances,  and  that  you 
would  be  justified  in  recommending  a  British 
Government  subsidy  from  that  point  of  view  ? — 
Yes,  with  the  object  of  gaining  time  in  the 
transit  of  goods. 

4164.  Is  the  trade  of  Cuba  very  largely  in- 
creasing, or  is  the  market  much  more  promis- 
ing ? — ^I  think  it  is  much  more  promising. 

4165.  It  is  a  new  market,  and  a  promising 
market,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  at  present  they  import 
about  14,000,000Z.  sterling,  and  I  think  as  soon 
as  the  su^ar  industry  recovers  itself,  which  will 
probably  oe  the  case  in  a  couple  of  years  time, 
that  they  will  import  as  much  as  20,000,000i. 
sterling. 

4166.  So  that  you  would  call  it  a  new  and 
very  promising  market,  especially  in  connection 
with  sugar,  would  you  ? — Yes,  sugar,  of  course,  is 
their  staple  trade. 

4167.  And,  I  suppose,  tobacco? — Yes,  and 
tobacco. 

4168.  Is  the  tobacco  trade  on  the  increase  ? — 
Yes,  it  is.  Last  year  was  one  of  the  large  yeara 
The  exports  of  tobacco  represented  nearly  five 
millions  and  a  quarter  sterhng  last  year. 

4169.  Do  you  know  the  size  of  Cuba  as  com- 
pared with  Jamaica  to  which  a  subsidy  has  been 
granted  for  a  special  line  of  steamers? — It  is 
very  much  larger. 

4170.  Is  it  10  times  as  large  ? — I  should  not 
say  10  times,  I  should  say  nearly  six  times. 

4171.  And  it  is  a  very  promising  climate  and 
a  very  promising  soil,  is  it  not  ? — ^Extremely  so. 

4172.  Is  it  a  promising  population  or  not  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so.  They  are  a  very  industrious 
population. 

4173.  I  want  to  find  out  precisely  the  very 
special  circumstances? — The  only  special  cir- 
cumstance I  can  suggest  would  l>e  the  magni- 
tude of  our  trade.  I^t  year  we  exported  from 
Great  Britain  and  British  possessions  to  Cuba 
2,300,000Z.  worth  of  produce  and  manufitctures. 

4174.  That  would  mean  from  Canada  as  well, 
I  suppose  ? — ^Yes,  and  British  India,  because  Cuba 
takes  a  great  deat  deal  of  Indian  rice. 

4175.  Would  Canada  and  British  India  cover 
a  large  portion  of  that  2,300,000t  ?— The  Indian 
rice,  I  tliink,  represents  about  600,000i.  in  value, 
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and  the  Canadian  products  are  not  very  large ; 
I  daresay  100,000i.  would  cover  them. 

4176.  So  that  you  would  still  have  a  million 
and  a  half  commg  from  Great  Britain? — ^Yes, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  trade  is  increasing, 

4177.  Is  it  increasing  enormously,  would  you 
say? — It  is  increasing  very  much,  because  if 
they  can  import  14,000,0006.  sterling  with  the 
small  export  of  sugar  they  had  last  year,  as  soon 
as  the  production  of  sugar  reaches  the  standard 
it  was  before  the  war,  which  was  1,000,000 
tons,  they  will  have  nearly  9,000,000Z.  sterling 
more  of  exports  available  with  which  to  purchase 
commodities,  so  that  the  imports  ought  to 
increase  almost  in  that  proportion. 

4178.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  freights 
were  cheaper  to  the  United  States  ? — They  are 
cheaper,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are  so  much 
cheaper  as  really  to  afi'ect  our  trade;  because 
our  trade  is  in  valuable  goods  as  a  rule. 

4179.  Then  do  I  understand  that  the  chiel 
advantages  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to 
the  Cuban  trade  are  that  orders  can  be  executed 
in  the  United  States  very  much  quicker  ? — Yes, 
and  delivered  very  much  quicker. 

4180.  And  the  facilities  of  communication 
with  the  United  States  have  a  very  important 
bearing  on  commercial  relations  I  understand  ? 
— ^Yes,  because  everyone  has  to  travel  by 
way  of  the  United  States ;  if  you  want  to  go 
to  Europe  )rou  have  to  go  by  way  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  being  thrown 
into  such  intimate  contact,  people  are  disposed 
to  trade  more  regularly  with  the  United  States ; 
whereas  if  we  had  better  facilities  of  commimica- 
tion  with  England,  as  used  to  be  the  case  when 
the  Royal  Mail  used  to  run  a  line  there,  a  great 
many  more  people  would  travel  to  England,  or 
at  any  rate  travel  direct  to  Europe  by  way  of 
England,  and  there  would  be  much  more  personal 
contact  between  the  people  doing  business  there 
and  the  merchants  at  home. 

4181.  When  did  the  Royal  Mail  leave  off 
running  ?— I  think  in  1886  or  1886. 

4182.  Was  there  any  trade  then  ? — Yes,  there 
was  a  verv  fair  trade. 

4183.  Wiis  there  a  falling  off  in  trade  in  1885, 
when  the  Royal  Mail  left  off  running  ? — Do  you 
mean  in  English  trade  ? 

4184.  Yes,  in  British  trade  ? — I  cannot  tell  you 
that ;  I  was  not  there  then ;  I  had  left  Cuba  then. 
There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  carrying  trade, 
because  the  Royal  Mail  line  used  to  take  all  the 
cigars  to  England,  and  one  of  the  principal 
causes  which  brought  about  the  stoppage  of  their 
Une  was,  that  the  American  Ward  line  took  away 
the  cigar  trade  from  them,  and  all  the  cigars  now 
are  snipped  by  way  of  New  York.  That  is 
a  tijuie  which  I  think  could  be  recovered 
if  we  had  a  fast  Une  with  a  direct  service  from 
England ;  there  is  no  reason,  I  think,  why  we 
should  not  get  back  that  canying  trade  in  cigars 
which  is  quite  an  important  item. 

4185.  How  long  does  it  take  to  send  cigars 
from  Havanna  vid  New  York  to  England  ? — I 
suppose  about  12  days  now. 

4186.  What  woula  you  do  it  in  with  a  direct 
line  ? — They  ought  to  do  it  in  12  days  with  a 
14-knot  boat. 
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4187.  How  long  does  the  new  subsidised  line 
to  Jamaica  take  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  think  they 
take  15  days. 

4188.  Do  any  slow  freighters  run  out  from 
England  direct  ?— Yes,  there  is  a  line  running 
out  of  London  and  two  lines  running  out  ot 
Liverpool.  They  were  originally  under  the 
Spanish  flag. 

4189.  How  long  do  they  take? — They  vary; 
they  very  rarely  do  it  under  18  or  19  days,  and 
sometimes  run  up  to  28  or  29  days. 

4190.  When  you  talk  of  wanting  14  knot 
boats,  they  would  have  to  be  very  superior  boats, 
would  they  not,  and  specially  built  for  the 
traffic  ? — They  would  have  to  be  very  superior 
to  the  ordinary  slow  freighter. 

4191.  And  you  might  have  to  build  a  new 
line,  might  you  not  ? — There  is  a  ^  very  good 
opening  tor  passenger  traffic.  There  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  always  get  full  cargoes 
going  from  England  to  Cuba.  There  is  always 
trade  going  out,  the  only  difficulty  is  there  is  no 
freight  coming  back,  though  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  get  the  cigars  and  some  tobacco. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  very  good  opening  for  a 
passenger  hne,  because  at  present  everyone  has 
to  go  by  the  United  States,  which  is  a  very  long 
route  and  very  inconvenient,  having  to  cnange 
at  New  York 

4192.  I  understand  it  would  be  easy  enough 
to  get  a  cargo  from  Great  Britain  to  Cuba,  would 
it  ?_Yes. 

4193.  But  you  would  not  find  it  so  easy  to  get 
a  cargo  back  ? — Not  quite  so  easy,  because  all 
the  sugar  goes  to  the  United  States  and  that  b 
the  bmky  part  of  the  Cuban  trade  ;  that  is  why 
you  coula  not  expect  to  get  any  companv  to  try 
and  put  on  fast  steamers  without  some  Govern- 
ment assistance. 

4194.  Do  you  think  you  could  in  the  course 
of  time  get  a  return  cargo  from  Cuba  to  Great 
Britain  which  would  make  it  a  good  national 
investment  to  grant  a  subsidy  so  as  to  obtaioa 
direct  line  ? — ^les,  I  do. 

Mr.  TT.  jF.  LawreTice, 

4195.  Your  demand  really  is,  is  it  not,  that 
this  country  should  give  a  subsidy  to  neutralise 
the  natural  advantage  that  the  United  States 
has  in  regard  to  Cuba? — Precisely;  by  its 
proximity  and  its  natinral  position. 

4196.  That  is  rather  a  strong  order  for  this 
Government,  is  it  not ;  Does  it  not  occur  to  you 
that  the  loss  of  direct  trade  between  Cuba  and 
London  is  largely  owing  to  the  feet  of  the 
decrease  of  the  direct  trade  between  the  West 
Indies  and  this  country,  owing  to  the  depression 
which  has  been  caused  by  the  sugar  bounti^  ?— 
The  trade  between  Cuba  and  Great  Britain  is 
not  in  any  way  affected  by  that. 

4197.  But  you  say  that  the  Cuban  sugar  does 
not  come  to  London,  and  we  know  why  it  does 
not  come  to  London,  namely,  because  it  has  to 
compete  with  the  French  sugar  here,  has  it  not  ? 
— I  should  say  its  most  natural  market  was  the 
United  States,  as  being  the  nearest. 

4198.  Quite  so,  but  is  it  not  the  case  that 
nme-tenths  of  the  West  Indian  sugar  does  not 
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come  to  London,  but  it  all  goes  to  New  York  ? — 
That  is  perfectly  true. 

4199.  And  does  it  not  go  to  New  York, 
because  they  cannot  stand  tne  competition  of 
the  French  and  German  bounty  system  in  this 
market ;  if  that  were  done  away  with  the 
chances  are,  are  they  not,  that  that  sugar 
would  come  to  London  except  it  be  for  the 
difference  of  10«.  per  ton  on  tne  freight,  which, 
of  course,  advantages  the  United  States  port  ? — 
I  think  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  that  as 
long  as  the  United  Statto  will  take  Cuban  sugars, 
Cuban  sugars  will  always  go  there  in  preference; 
but  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  time  will 
come  before  many  years  when  the  United  States 
will  not  require  all  the  sugar  produced  in  Cuba, 
and  then  there  will  be  more  sugar  coming  to 
Europe. 

4200.  You  say,  do  you,  the  difficulty  of  im- 
proving the  direct  service  here  is  that  you  cannot 
ffet  a  homeward  fireight  ? — That  is  one  of  the 
difficulties  at  present. 

4201.  And  if  you  could  only  get  Cuban  sugars 
to  be  sold  in  this  market,  then  at  once  you  have 
a  very  valuable  item,  have  you  not,  with  which 
to  fill  your  ship's  bottom  ? — Yes. 

4202.  I  suppose  it  is  the  case,  is  it  'not,  that 
the  Royal  Mail  retired  simply  owing  to  the 
depression  and  the  falling  off  in  the  trade  of 
Cuba  and  the  West  Indies  generally  with  this 
country  ? — ^The  Royal  Mail  service  was  a  very 
slow  one,  and  shippers  of  cigars  especially  re- 
quired some  quicker  service ;  that  is  why  they 
send  now  by  way  of  Now  York.  The  Royal 
Mail  had  a  great  deal  in  their  favour.  There 
was  a  general  impression  that  ..only  those  cigars 
that  arrived  direct  from  Havanna  to  South- 
ampton were  genuine  Havanna  cigars,  and  it 
tooK  a  long  time  to  overcome  that  prejudice;  so 
that  they  had  a  great  deal  in  their  mvour,  but 
they  eventually  lost  it  because  their  service  was 
not  quick  enough ;  they  took  sis  long  as  30 
days. 

4203.  I  suppose  you  are  largely  going,  are  you 
not,  on  the  precedent  of  the  Elder,  Dempster  and 
Jamaica,  that  by  a  judicious  subsidy  a  very 
important  trade  is  immediately  opened  up  with 
this  country  in  the  handling  of  tne  products  of 
that  island  ? — I  should  think  possibly  the  same 
argument  might  be  admitted. 

Sir  CIvarles  Cayzer. 

4204.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  the  British 
lines  now  running  to  Cuba  ? — There  is  a  line  from 
London,  I  think  it  is  called  the  Cayo  Line. 

4206.  Are  there  any  other  lines  ? — There  are 
two  other  lines  from  Eiverpool,  one  the  Fletcher 
Line. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Lavrrerice. 

4206.  And  the  West  India  Pacific,  is  there 
not  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  goes  to  Cuba  now ; 
they  go  round  by  Columbia  and  to  Vera  Cruz. 
Then  there  is  the  Serra  Line. 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 

4207.  There  is  one  British  line  from  London 
and  two  from  Liverpool,  then  ? — Yes. 


Sir  Charles  Cayzer — continued. 

4208.  Do  those  lines  carry  mails  or  passengers  ? 
— Occasionally  they  carry  a  passenger  or  two, 
but  very  rarely ;  they  are  not  built  for  passenger 
boats ;  some  of  them  have  a  few  cabins. 

4209.  What  is  the  speed  of  these  lines,  do  you 
know  ? — I  have  not  figured  it  out  in  knots. 

42J10.  How  many  days  do  they  take  on  the 
voyage? — They  take  generally  from  22  to  28 
days,  I  should  say. 

4211.  You  want,  I  understand,  a  line  with 
vessels  that  will  go  out  in  about  half  that  time  ? — 
Yes,  in  about  12  days,  in  order  to  compete  with 
the  American  route. 

4212.  Do  these  lines  that  run  vessels  already 
return  direct  from  Cuba  ? — No,  they  go  on  to  New 
Orleans  or  Galveston,  pick  up  freights  there  and 
return  direct ;  there  are  no  vessels  sailing  out  of 
Cuba  to  England. 

4213.  Instead  of  starting  a  new  service,  do  not 
you  think  a  small  subsidy  would  enable  these 
lines  to  put  on  faster  ships,  and  to  carry  pas- 
sengers outwards.  As  I  understand  there  is  a 
trade  outwards,  is  there  not  ? — There  is  a  very 
good  trade ;  I  should  think  it  would  be  quite 
immaterial  whether  they  put  on  the  new  steamers 
or  any  new  company  put  on  the  new  steamers. 
The  question  of  whether  it  would  pay  them  or  not 
would  depend  on  what  subsidy  they  got.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  say  what  the  difference  in  cost 
is  between  running  a  9-kHot  boat  and  running 
a  14-knot  boat,  but  I  suppose  that  that  about 
represents  the  amount  they  would  expect  in  the 
way  of  subsidy. 

4214.  What  I  mean  is  that  these  lines  have  a 
trade  to  Cuba,  and  if  they  had  a  small  subsidy, 
having  already  the  trade  there,  they  might  be 
able  to  put  on  faster  and  better  vessels  to  carry 
passengers ;  is  that  what  you  mean  ? — I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  whether  they  would  do  it  better 
than  a  totally  new  company  or  not. 

4215.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  why  the 
Royal  Mail  ceased  running  in  1885  ? — Because 
they  lost  their  trade. 

4216.  Owing  to  the  slowness  of  the  steamers  ? 
— In  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  inferiority  of 
the  service  they  gave. 

4217.  What  is  the  speed  of  the  steamers  that 
now  run  from  Cuba  to  America  ? — Some  are 
passenger ;  others  are  slow  freight  boats. 

4218.  Have  they  good  passenger  accommoda- 
tion ? — ^The  fast  boats  have  very  good  passenger 
accommodation.  The  line  runmng  from  New 
York  to  Havanna  is  an  extremely  good  line, 
and  I  think  they  do  16  or  17  knots  with  their 
new  ships. 

4219.  What  is  the  length  of  the  voyage  ? — It 
takes  about  three  days  to  go  up,  or  a  little 
less  with  the  fastest  steamers. 

4220.  Do  you  think  that  passengers,  even 
although  there  was  a  fast  steamer  from  Liverpool 
or  London  to  Cuba,  would  not  prefer  to  go  by 
the  shorter  sea  route  vid  New  York  ? — It  is  not 
always  shorter,  because  you  have  to  change.  If 
you  can  catch  the  connections  it  is  shorter ;  but 
if  not  it  would  practically  be  about  the  same,  and 
it  would  be  very  much  more  convenient. 

4221.  Do  you  think  there  is  sufficient  trade  to 
warrant    a    fast  passenger    service    from   this 
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Sir  Qhcbrles  Cayzer — continued. 

country  to  Cuba  ? — Certainly,  you  may  say  there 
are  no  facilities  for  passenger  service  at  all, 
because  the  passengers  who  are  taken  by  these 
lines  which  I  have  mentioned  are  so  few  that 
you  cannot  look  at  it  as  a  service,  and  it  is  not 
mtended  to  be  so. 


Sir  Charles  Cayzer — continued 

4222.  And  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good 
national  investment  if  the  Government  gave  a 
subsidy  either  to  the  steamers  nmning  or  a  new 
line  to  increase  the  trade  from  this  country  to 
Cuba  ? — Certainly,  I  do. 
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Mr.  EVELYN  CECIL  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Thomas  Sutherland,  o.c.m.g.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 

4223.  Several  of  the  Committee  have  had 
the  pleasm'e  of  knowing  you  as  a  colleague,  and 
I  think  you  are  chairman  and  managing  director 
of  the  P.  and  0.  Steam  Navigation  Company  ? — - 
Yes,  for  many  years. 

4224.  Previously  to  that  were  you  in  its  em* 
ploymentP — ^I  was  the  chief  representative  of  the 
company  in  China  and  Japan,  and  had  charge  of 
their  interests  generally  there. 

4225.  From  the  iabstract  you  have  kindly 
given  me  of  the  evidence  you  propose  to  give,  I 
gather  that  you  woxdd  first  of  all  like  to  tell  tiie 
Committee  something  in  respect  of  the  subsidy 
to  the  P.  and  0.  Company,  and  some,  in  your 
opinion,  inaccurate  evidence  which  we  have  heard 
with  regard  to  itP — ^Yes. 

4226.  In  the  second  place  I  ^ther  that  you 
woTild  like  to  tell  us  about  shipping  conferences, 
and  in  the  third  place  with  regard  to  lascars  in 
your  employment? — ^Yes,  and  also  with  regard 
to  the  influence  of  foreign  subsidies  on  British 
trade. 

4227.  As  to  the  first  subject  we  have  heard 
that  the  subsidy  to  the  P.  and  0.  Company  is 
33O,000Z.  a  yearP — ^That  is  so;  the  present  sub- 
sidy is  330,000Z.  a  year,  and  out  of  that  86,000Z. 
must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Aus- 
tralian service. 

4228.  How  is  it  divided  between  the  other 
branches  of  the  line;  is  there  any  fixed  sum 
allotted  to  the  China  service,  for  instance  P — ^No, 
in  fact,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  subsidy  is 
applicable  in  its  totality,  but  inasmuch  as  the 
Orient  line  divide  with  us  the  service  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  receive  85,000Z.  a  year  for  that  portion 
of  the  service,  we  consider,  and  the  Post  Office 
consider,  that  the  P.  and  0.  Company  receive 
exactly  the  same  amount  for  that  part  of  our 
service. 

4229.  What  is  the  total  tonnage  of  vour  fleet? 
—About  330,000 .  or  340,000  tons.  "l  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  the  largest  tonnage  of  any 
British  company  or  not,  but  what  I  do  know  is 
that  it  is  the  most  expensive  fleet  under  the 
British  flag,  its  cost  having  been  upwards  of 
8,000,000^  sterling,  and  I  should  like  to  add  that 
we  never  have  any  old  ships ;  our  requirements 
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change  so  rapidly  that  our  ships  are  sold  out  in. 
an  average  of  something  like  18  years. 

4230.  That  is  an  honour  you  share  with  His 
Majesty's  Navy,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

4231.  Will  you  give  the  Committee  a  general 
statement  of  the  policy  of  your  company  with 
regard  to  mail  contracts  P — ^xes,  but  I  snould  lika- 
to  say  first,  before  answering  that  question,  that 
since  I  became  chiefly  responsible  for  the  direo* 
tion  of  the  company  some  25  years  ago,  our 
tonnage  has  been  increased  iby  upwards  of  §00,000- 
tons,  so  that  we  claim  at  all  events  that  we  have 
not  been  either  a  stationary  company  or  wanting 
in  enterprise.  I  shoxdd  like  also  to  say,  in  pass* 
ing,  if  1  might,  that  the  service  of  the  company 
in  time  of  war  is  a  matter  aLmost  of  historieta 
notoriety,  especially  in  the  Crimean  war  and  tha 
Indian  mutiny,  and  so  on.  With  regard  to  the 
policy  of  the  company  in  connection  with  tha 
mail  service  which  you  asked  me  about,  I  may 
state  in  the  fewest  possible  words  that  our  object 
is  on  the  renewal  of  each  mail  contract  to  effect  ik 
considerable  improvement  in  the  character  of  the 
service  in  point  of  speed,  in  the  description  and 
size  of  the  ships  employed,  and  to  achieve  at  the 
same  time  as  great  an  economy  as  possible  to  the 
public  exchequer.  That  is  the  general  line  upcm 
which  we  work  in  tendering  for  our  mail  services. 

4232.  Will  you  illustrate  that  more  fully  if 
you  can,  please  P — ^I  illustrate  that  fact  by  point- 
ing to  the  change  that  has  taken  place  during 
the  last  25  years  in  regard  to  speed  and  the  pay- 
ment made  to  us  for  mail  subsidy.  In  18  <  3 
for  instance,  the  service  required  by  our  contract 
from  London  to  Bombay  was  23  days.  In  1893 
the  service  required  by  the  contract  was  14|  days, 
a  difference  of  nearly  nine  days — ^that  is  for  a 
weekly  service.  With  regard  to  London  and 
Shanghai  at  the  respective  dates  which  I  have 
mentioned  the  period  was  originally  45  days,  and 
now  is  32f  days.  In  the  case  of  Australia,  at  the 
first  date  I  have  mentioned  48  days  was  occupied 
in  transit  from  London  to  Melbourne,  now  it  is 
31^  days.  But  whereas  it  was  a  monthly  service 
25  years  ago  it  is  now  a  fortnightly  service.  The 
subsidy  paid  to  us  at  the  originid  date  which  I 
mentioned  was  570,000Z.  or  85.  per  mile, 
at  the  present  day  the  subsidy  being  330,000i.,  it 
is  4*.  id,  per  ton  per  mile.     That  is  to  «av  there 
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Chairman — continued. 

has  been  a  decrease  of  a  quarter  of  a  miUioni  in 
the  payment,  while  the  Australian  service  has 
been  doubled,  and  the  speeds  on  all  jthe  lines  have 
been  increased  in  round  numbers  you  may  say 
4Bomethinff  like  50  per  cent. 

4233.  what  is  your  present  contract  rate  of 
speed? — On  the  1st  February,  1898  our  contract 
came  into  operation  for  a  period  of  seven  years. 
Our  actual  speeds  are  very  much  in  advance^ 
•of  the  contract  rates  of  speed.  That  is  to  say,  our 
performances  are  always  oetter,  and  far  better  on  i 
the  average,  than  the  contract  rate  of  speed.  The 
•contract  rate  of  speed  from  London  to  Bombay 
ior  the  weekly  service  is  14*5  or  14^  knots ;  from 
London  to  Shanghai  it  is  13'3  knots,  and  from 
London  to  Australia  it  is  14  kliots.  I  should  say 
that  these  speeds  are  taken,  of  course,  as  from 
Brindisi. 

4234.  How  does  that  compare  with  your  speed 
in  1873  P — It  is  about  50  per  cent,  better. 

4235.  How  does  it  also  compare  with  the  pre- 
4[»nt  rates  of  speed  of  foreign  compcmies  P — I  am 
going  to  tell  you.  I  could  put  in  an  elaborate 
statement  if  it  were  necessary,  but  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  broadly  that  on  the  average  our  speeds 
are  superior  to  those  of  the  foreign  lines  with 
which  we  have  to  compete  as  regards  the  China 
service  and  as  regards  the  Australian  service.  I 
«ould  put  in  an  analysis  of  the  speed  from  our  own 
records,  but  they  are  not  official  records ;  but  I 
•can  tell  you  broadly  that  our  average  performance 
is  better  than  all  1he*f oreign  lines  with  which  we 
-compete. 

4236.  I  believe  you  wanted  to  make  a  remark  . 
about  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Buxton  Forman,  the 
witness  who  came  from  the  Post  Office,  with  re- 
ference to  the  calculation  of  the  mileage? — ^Yes. 

I  wiah  to  correct  Mr.  Buxton  Formaai's  figures  on 
that  point.  Mr.  Buxton  Forman  in  comparing 
the  mileage  payment  to  the  F.  and  0.  with  that 
given  to  the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd,  in  answer  to 
your  Committee  (Questions  765  and  766)  included 
all  the  mileage  run  by  the  North  German  Lloyd 
from  Hamburg  and  Bremerhaven,  which  covers 
the  whole  of  their  commercial  mileage ;  whereas 
in  calculating  the  mileage  of  the  P.  and  0.  Com- 
pany on  the  Indian  mail  service,  he  has  only 
taken  into  account  the  contract  mileage  from 
Brindisi,  and  has  not  included  the  considerable 
•distance  necessarily  run  in  order  to  place  the  mail 
steamers  at  the  different  points  provided  for  in 
the  contract,  such  as  Brindisi,  Aden,  and 
Colombo.  This  mileage  is  of  necessity  run  in 
order  to  place  the  ships  at  the  present  points ; 
and  in  this  way  the  mileage  obligatoiy  upon  the 
P.  and  0.  Company,  altliougl^  not  provided  for  in 
the  contract,  is  1,431,144  .miles,  which  give  a 
^mileage  rate  of  45.  Id,,  as  against  the  Norddeut- 
scher Lloyd  rate  of  bs.  O^d.,  or  5*.  3d.  according 
to  Sir  Wifliam  Ward.  But  that  is  not  all.  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  whereas  the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd 
only  makes  78  trips  a  year  through  the  Suez  Canal 
in  the  performance  of  their  contract,  the  P.  and  0. 
Company  are  compelled  to  make  104  trips.  This 
represents  a  difference  in  favour  of  th6  German 
Company  of  43,000Z.  in  Suez  Canal  dues  alone, 
because  13  trips  out  and  13  trips  home  cost  ex- 
actly, or  as  nearly  as  I  can  reckon  it,  43,000/.  or 
45,000?.  in  Suez  Canal  dues,  and  so  if  that  sum  is 
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deducted  from  the  P.  and  0.  subsidy,  as  it  neces* 
sarily  would  be  for  the  purpose  of  a  comparative 
calculation,  it  brings  out  the  comparative  rate  of 
the  P.  and  0.  Company  at  4«.  instead  of  4i.  Hd. 
Then  aeain  that  is  not  all,  because  it  will  be 
observed  that  imder  the  terms  of  the  company's 
cpntract,  the  Post  Office  has  the  right  to  use  the 
whole  of  the  company's  services,  and  as  now  these 
services  extending  to  about  three  million  miles 
in  the  course  of  the  year — ^llie  P.  and  0.  Company 
really  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Post  Office 
services  to  that  extent. 

4237.  Does  the  Post  Office  utilise,  in  fact,  all 
those  services? — The  Post  Office  in  the  m^ino- 
randum  which  Mr.  Buxton  Forman  submitted 
to  your  Committee  put  in  a  note  showing  that 
thev  hava  the  right  imder  tiieir  contract  to  send 
mails  by  every  one  of  our  ships — ^and  do  so.  And 
in  the  statement  which  Mr.  Buxton  Forman  sub- 
mitted finally  after  he  ffave  his  evidence,  he  has 
put  in  a  note  showing  that  the  Post  Office  recog- 
nised that  fact. 

4238.  You  say  you  receive  a  subsidy  of 
330,000Z.  a  year.  What  amount  of  subsidy 
roughly,  in  your  opinion,  would  put  you  on  a  level 
with  the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd  ? — That  is  a  very 
difficult  question  to  answer. 

4239.  I  might  tell  vou  tihat  the  Nortli  Geiman 
Lloyd  Company  actually  receive  280,000/.  a  year 
as  tiheir  subsidy  according  to  the  return  commer- 
cial, No.  4,  1901,  page  31 P — ^It  is  a  very  difficult 
question  to  answer  exactly.  *  In  order  to  be  placed 
on  a  level  at  least,  on  account  of  tiie  extra  voyages 
through  the  Suez  Canal  by  mail  steamers,  we 
should  require  at  any  rate  50,000/.  more. 

4240.  When  I  told  you  280,000/.,  that  is  nst 
inclusive  of  the  trips  to  America  by  the  North 
German  Lloyd,  you  understand? — ^Perhaps. 

4241.  What  is  the  length  of  time  of  your  con- 
tract agreement  ? — Our  contracts  are  for  the  short 

Siriod  of  seven  years;  whereas  the  North 
erman  Lloyd's  contract  is  for  a  period  of  15 
years,  and  the  Measageries  Maritimes'  contract 
which  was  originally  for  a  period  of  15  years, 
was  subsequently  extended  for  another  nine 
years,  so  as  to  make  it  for  a  period  of  24  years 
altogether.  I  need  hardly  say  that  that  is  a  very 
important  advantage  to  those  companies. 

4242.  Are  the  contracts  extended  on  the  saiue 
terms? — ^Yes,  on  the  same  terms  as  originally.  I 
do  not  think  there  was  ai^y  difference  made  in 
the  terms.  In  the  case  of  the  German  Com- 
pany it  was  an  extension  of  their  service 
doubling  the  line  to  China;  and  in  the  case  of 
the  Messageries  Company  there  was  some  altera- 
tion which  did  not  affect  the  question  of  time  or 
money.  What  I  should  like  to  say  upon  that 
point  is  this:  That  I  believe  our  short  period 
contracts  really  represent  a  short  sighted  policy 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  mail  service.  Our 
present  contract,  for  instance,  has  only  about 
four  years  to  run,  perhaps  less.  We  do  not  know 
what  is  going  to  happen  at  the  end  of  those  four 
vears,  and  necessarily  we  have  to  be  somewhat 
circumspect  ip.  regard  to  the  outlay  of  capital  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  mail  steamers  pure 
and  simple.  Later  on  I  shall  show  you. what 
constructing  mail  steamers  instead  of  cargo 
steamers  means.    If  oiir  contract  instead  of  being 
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for  seven  years  had  been  for  15  yeats,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying:  that  at  the  present  monient 
we  shotdd  be  expending  at  least  a  million  or  a 
million  and  a  half  more  than  we  are  doing  now 
in  order  to  improve  and  accelerate  the  futtire 
mail  service. 

4243.  Do  you  get  much  Government  work  in 
cariring  troops  and  stores  P — ^These  foreign  com- 
panies obtain  Government  work  in  carrying 
troops  and  stores,  absolutely  without  any  com- 
petition of  any  kind ;  whereas  on  the  other  hand 
the  P.  and  0.  never  carry  a  soldier  or  a  sailor,  or 
a  ton  of  cargo  without  the  most  serious  com- 
petition. 

4244.  I  have  been  informed,  but  do  you  know 
whether  shipments  of  material  for  Inman  State 
Railways  are  sent  in=  foreign  bottoms  ? — ^I  am 
not  aware  that  that  is  the  case ;  I  will  not  say 
that  it  has  never  been  done,  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  is  the  case  at  the  present  moment.  I  will 
say  this :  that  the  people  who  serve  the  Indian 
Government  in  connection  with  Indian  Railways 
make  the  most  strenuous  endeavours  in  order  to 
bring  opposition  to  bear  against  those  who  may 
be  considered  to  be  the  regular  line  of  steamers 
carrying  on  trade  regularly  with  Indian^  pons. 
The  sole  object  of  the  brokers  emploj^ed  by  the 
India  Office — ^I  suppose  it  is  a  policy  mspired  by 
the  India  Office — is  to  get  what  we  call  outsiders 
to  come  in  and  carry  against  regular  lines ;  but 
whether  foreigners  are  carrying  at  the  present 
moment  I  cannot  say. 

4245.  That  touches  on  the  question*  of  the 
shipping  conference,  I  presume  P^ — ^Tes. 

4246.  Can  you  tell  the  Committiee  the  com- 
parative rates  of  your  shipments  f br  Government 
stores.  Are  the  rates  different  from  yours? 
— ^Of  course  the  rate  must  be  less,  otherwise 
the  outsider  would  not  be  brought  in.  But  the 
whole  _policy  is  to  create  what  we  call  on  the 
Stock  ^Exchange  a  "  bearing "  operation  against 
the  ordmary  rates  of  the  regular  lines. 

4247.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  whether  the 
German  Government  pays  the  same  rate  for 
carrying  troops  and  hordes  as  our  Government 
does  P — I  cannot ;  but  I  should  assume'  they  pay 
more  rather  than  less. 

4248.  It  has  been  stated  to  the  Committee  in 
evidence  that  the  British  Government  pays  a 
^eater  amount  for  the  Australian*  service  than 
do  the  French  or  German  Governments,  and  that 
our  service  is  scarcely  so  good  as  theirs.  What 
have  you  to  say  as  to  that  P — ^That  is  a  very  ex- 
traordinary statement  to  be  made  by  anybody 
who  could  be  called  a  responsible  witness,  but 
I  see  Sir  William  Ward  made  the  statement 
under  the  ingenious  cross-examination  of  Mr. 
Redmond;  in  reality  it  is  the  most  absolute 
fallacy  in  the  world.  We  carry  on  a  fortnightly 
service  to  Australia;  the  North  German  Lloyd 
carry  on  only  a  monthly  service.  We  receive 
85,000?.  for  our  fortnightly  service ;  the  North 
German  Lloyd  receive  150,000?.  for  their 
monthly  service.  Therefore  it  comes  about  that 
while  the  amount  paid  to  my  company  is  only 
three-fourths  the  amount  paid  to  the  German 
line,  the  service  given  by  the  P.  and  0.  Com- 
pany is  exaetly  double  that  provided  by  the 
T^rench  and  G^erman  lines ;  and  when  you  come 
to  work  it  out  on  the  mileage  basis,  taking  the 
contract  with  the  Messageries  Maritimes  as  well, 
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we  find  that  the  North  German  Lloyd's 
for  the  Australian  line  works  out  at  6«.  8d» ;  the 
Messageries  Maritimes  works  out  at  8s*  4<2. ;  and 
the  P.  and  0.  Company's  85,000Z.  works  out  at 
2^.  7d. 

4249.  The  North  German  Lloyd,  you  say, 
works  out  at  6s.  8d,  ? — ^Tes. 

4250.  Sir  William  Ward,  I  understood,  worked 
it  out  to  5*.  3d.  P — ^I'hat  was  over  all,  China  in- 
eluded.     I  am  referring  to  AurtraU*  simply. 

4251.  Then  the  figures  you  have  just  given  u» 
apj^ly  only  to  the  Australian  line,  do  they  P — ^^Yes. 
I  am  answering  Sir  William  Ward's  contention. 

4262.  Do  you  know  if  the  British  Post  Office 
receives  a  considerable  contribution  from  the 
Colonies  towards  your  subsidy  P — ^Yes;  the 
Britieh  Post  Office  received,  according  to  the  last 
report  of  that  Department,  from  the  Colonies  and 
India,  in  respect  of  the  Eastern  mail*  service,  alto- 
gether 166,755Z. ;  and  that  would  leave  a  con- 
siderably less  sum  for  the  Post  Office  to  pay  than 
260,000/1  for  their  share  of  the  subsidy.  But  in- 
asonuch  as  the  amount  of  mail  matter  sent  out- 
wards is  double  the  amount  of  mail  matter  sent 
homewards,  it  follows  that  if  166j000Z.  was  paid 
for  the  homeward  contribution,  there  cannofi  be  a 
very  heavy  debit  balance  against  the  Post  Office 
in  conneotion  with  the  remaining  200,0002.  or 
less;  in  fact,  the  result  of  out  contract  must  be 
one  that  leaves  very  little  loss  I  should  think  to 
the  Pofirt  Office,  altogether  apart,  of  course,  from 
the  necessity  for  a  mail  service  on  public  and 
general  grounds. 

4253.  How  much  mail  matter  do  you  generally 
take  out  in  a  year  P — ^The  weight  of  mail  matter 
we  caripy  outwards  is  something  like  7,000  tons. 

4254.  Is  that  exclusive  of  parcel  post? — ^Thai 
would  include  parcel  post ;  it  is  all  very  light. 

4255.  Does  it  include  newspapers? — ^Yes,  it 
would  include  newspapers.  I  think  I  ought  to 
add  what  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion,  which  I  am 
not  able  to  prove,  but  which  I  feel  certain  at  the 
same  time  is  absolutely  correct,  viz.,  that  the  mail 
matter  sent  by  our  Post  Office  in  these  foreign 
mail  ships  is  absolutely  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  the  amount  of  mail  matter  which 
the  foreign  Post  Offices  send  by  P.  and  0.  ships. 
From  one  port  alone  we  carried  last  year,  apart 
from  a  large  quantity  of  parcel  post,  no  less  tnaii 
22,000  odd  bags  of  loreign  mails.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  quantity  oi  English  mails  sent, 
by  foreign  vessels  is  very  very  small  by  com- 
parison. 

4256.  Do  tho  foreign  Governments  share  in 
paying  thatP — ^It  is  under  the  general  postal  con- 
vention. What  I  really  want  to  indicate  is  that' 
our  line  is  a*  postal  line  in  a  sense  which  the 
foreign  lines  are  not.  T^e  foreign  lines  are  lines 
more  for  national  or  commeroial  purposes ;  ours* 
is  a  postal  line,  looking  at  it  in  the  very  narrowest 
sense.  ^ 

4257.  All  you  have  told  us  about  the  Colonies 
contidbuting  to  the  British  Posrt  Office  is  borne 
out  by  specific  illustration  I  believe,  is  it  notP 
— ^Yes,  the  Victoria  Postmaster  General,  in  his 
last  report,  shows  that  the  postages  collected  in 
the  Colony  of  Victoria  on  the  very,  comparatively 
speaking,  small  amount  of  mail  matter  sent  from 
that  Colony  exceeds  by  some  3,000?.  the  amount. 
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of  the  oontributioa  made  by  the  Colony  for  the 
mail  service. 

4258.  Of  course,  the  amount  of  postal  matter 
increases  year  by  year,  does  it  not? — ^Yes. 

4259.  And  I  presume  requires  more  accommo- 
dation?— ^Yes,  so  much  so  that  at  the  present 
time  we  esrtimatc  that  taking  the  aggregate  of  the 
voyages  of  our  ships  engaged  in  the  mail  service 
purely  and  exclusively,  we  actually  provide  an 
amount  of  space  representing  100,000  tons  in  the 
<^ourse  of  the  year  for  mail  matter.  I  say  100,000 
tons ;  that  is  a  rough  figure,  but  we  have  got  up 
to  90,000  in  actual  comimtation.  We  also  have 
to  give  up  space  for  the  great  number  of  Post 
Olhce  sorters,  who  sort  the  mails  destined  for 
Bombav  and  for  China.  To  that  extent  we  con- 
sider  that  we  really  sacrifice  some  20,0002.  a 
year ;  that  is  to  say,  the  cost  of  the  convejrance  of 
these  Post  OfEce  sorters  and  the  cabms  they 
occupy  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum,  which  we 
have  put  down  at  20,0002.  To  that  extent  the 
company  provides  for  the  conveyance  of  those 
official  passengers  gratuitously. 

4260.  You  are  aware,  I  believe,  of  the  official 
rebates  granted  by  the  French  and  German 
Governments  which  amount  to  as  much  as 
10  and  15  per  cent.  ?— -Yes. 

4261.  Have  you  anything  of  the  kind? — So 
far  as  we  are  concerned  as  a  mail  company,  that 
was  knocked  on  the  head  some  years  ago.  I  will 
not  say  we  never  give  rebates,  but  whatever 
we  do  in  that  way  has  no  relation  to  the 
mail  contract.  The  obligation  was  removed  in 
toto  as  far  back  as  the  year  1860.  When  our 
contracts  were  first  made  tiiey  were  made  with  the 
Admiralty,  and  from  1837  to  1860  a  clause  pro- 
vided for  Government  officials  having  passages  at 
two-thirds  the  rate  charged  for  ordinarj'  pas- 
sengers. The  clause  also  provided  that  tnose 
passengers  should  have  a  pint  of  port  and  a  bottle 
•of  malt  liquor  per  day.  Those  old  contracts 
stipulated  also  for  a  considerable  armament  on 
some  of  the  ships,  sometimes  for  as  many  as  28 
l^ns,  and  for  tne  vessels  being,  built  generally 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  A£niralty ; 
but  since  1861  the  character  of  the  contracts  has 
been  for  mail  service  pure  and  simple,  the  Ad- 
miralty making  their  own  arrangements  for 
cruisers,  and  there  is  no  official  abatement  clause. 
The  view  of  the  Post  Office  has  been  to  eliminate 
every  condition  which  would  be  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  a  low  tender  for  the  mail  service. 

4262.  From  Mr.  Buxton>  Forman's  evidence 
the  Committee  learned  that  foreign  Governments 
appeared  to  consider  trade  interests,  or  at  any 
rate  they  seemed  to  bear  trade  interests  in  mind 
in  making  their  mail  contracts,  while  our 
Government  apparently  does  not  do  so  at  all ; 
what  do  you  say  as  to  that? — ^That  if  so;  our 
Gk>veniiment  contracts  are  purely  Postal  con- 
tracts. 

4263.  In  your  opinion  is  that  the  best  policy? 
' — ^In  my  opinion  that  is  so.  t  think  the  Post 
Office  service  should  be  treated  on  tihe  hMs  of 
postal  work  only. 

4264.  And  do  you  think  trade  interests  oufrht 
not  to  be  taken  into  consideration  at  all? — If 
anvthine  bevond  that  is  required  at  any  time, 
then  it  should  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  con- 
tract. I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  the 
Government  to  confuse  the  postal  service  with 
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other  services.  In  the  case  of  these  foreign 
Governments  the  thing  was  quite  different ;  they 
had  no  postal  service  to  consider.  What  tbey 
wanted  to  do,  was  to  get  their  flag  out  into  eastern 
waters ;  it  was  not  for  postal  purposes  at  all 

4265.  At  present  the  Post  Office  service  is  coa- 
fused,  is  it  not,  for  the  purpose  of  the  subsidy 
with  the  Admiralty  service  in  Great  Britain  *r  You 
cannot  exactly  say  how  much  is  given  for  postal 
services  pure  and  simple,  and  how  much  is  given 
by  the  Admiralty  for  the   right   to   take  your 
steamers  as  cruieers,  can  youP — ^Yes,  the  two  ser- 
vices are  absolutely  distinct.    The  postal  service, 
paid  for  by  the  subsidy  of  330,000Z.,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  postal  service  pure  and  simple.    The 
Admiralty  convention  for  taking  ships  as  cruisers 
is  a  different  one  altogether,  and  the  subvention 
attaching  to  it  I  think^in  our  own  case  has  been 
12,000Z.  or  13,000Z.  a  year  for   a  considerable 
number  of  years.     That  gave  the  Admiralty  the 
right  to  purchase  our  ships  on  certain  terms,  and 
to  hire  mem  in  war  time  on  certain  conditions 
very  much  below  the  rate  at  which  the  vessels 
would  in  all  probability  be  hired  without  that 
arrangement.     I  look  upon  it  that  the  whole 
policy  as  to  these  cruiser  arrangements  operates 
in  this  way :   If  peace  continues  for  a  number  of 
years   it    serves    the    shipowner,    who   receiyes 
during  that  number  of  years  a  certain  fixed  sum 
in  consfderation  of  this  agreement.     But  If  war 
suddenly  breaks  out  the  arrangement   is   dis- 
astrous for  the  shipowner,  and  highly  beneficial 
to  the  Admiralty.     They  will  get  cruisers  and 
transports  at  rates  at  which  they  never  would 
o1>tain  them  without  this  subvennon. 

4266.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is,  if  it  is 
possible  to  distinguish  between  the  amount  of 
money  paid  to  you  for  the  postal  subsidy  and  the 
amount  of  money  paid  l^  the  Admiralty  for 
cruisers  in  time  of  war,  is  it  not  equally  possible 
to  draw  up  an-  a^i^reement  embodying  conditions 
with  regard  to  either  interest  ? — ^It  would  'Be  very 
difficult ;  I  do  not  say  it  is  impossible. 

4267.  As  far  as  you  know  are  the  foreiiirn 
Government  contracts  drawn  up  mixing  together 
all  three  interests,  commercial,  postal  and  naval  ? 
— Absolutely.  I  say  the  foreign  Government 
contracts  were  not  made  really  with  a  view  to 
postal  service  at  all;  they  were  made  with  the 
idea  of  getting  their  flag  in  Eastern  waters, 
as  the  German  Emperor  said  the  other 
day,  they  had  got  a  position  in  the  sun'  at  last, 
and  when  I  come  to  speak  further  on  I  wili  ghow 
you  that  it  has  paid  some  of  these  Governments 
very  well.  But  in  our  case  our  commerce  has 
arrived  at  such  a  point  that  the  commercial  work 
of  the  country  could  be  carried  on,  as  it  were, 
without  subvention.  For  the  postal  work,  for 
the  construction  of  vessels  fit  to  carry  on  postal 
work,  and  to  run  regularly  at  an'  enormous  cost, 
then  it  is  necessary  to  pay  a  subvention,  but  that 
is  paid  purely  in  the  light  of  postal  duty  and 
nothing  else. 

4268.  The  foreign  Government  policy  and  the 
British  Government  policy  have  hitherto  been 
entirely  on"  different  systems,  have  they  notP- — 
Tes,  very  different. 

4269.  ITo  doubt  your  chief  measure  of  success 
IS  whether  you  pay  a  good  dividend,  is  it  notP — 
Well,  a  modest  dividend,  of  course ;  but  what  I 
should  like  to  say  before  I  come  to  that  is  this, 
with    reference    to    the    extremely    moderate 
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dxai'acter  of  our  subsidy,  which  I  hope  this  Com- 
mittee  will  agree  about;  I  should  like  to  say 
that  that  arises  from  the  fact  that  when  we  tender 
for  a  mail  service  we  give  the  Government  credit 
for  all  the  advantage  that  may  possibly  accrue  to 
us  in  the  working  of  our  commercial  services.  I 
Jieed  hardly  say  that  we  do  not  keep  commercial 
sei-vices  running  at  a  loss,  but  if  at  the  time  we 
send  in  a  tender  for  the  mail  service  we  happen 
to  have  a  line  which  is  doing  badly  we  should 
eliminate  that  so  as  not  to  weigh  the  result  ad- 
versely to  the  amount  of  the  tender,  our  whole 
object  being  to  give  as  favourable  a  tender  as  we 
possibly  can  for  the  public  service. 

4270.  In  order  to  pay  a  dividend  you  have  to 
•earn  in  the  ordinary  way  of  commercial  traffic 
what  amount  of  annual  revenue? — ^We  have  to 
-earn  two  and  a-half  million  sterling  in  order  to 
■earn  a  profit.  We  go  out  into  the  highways  and 
byways,  and  do  the  best  we  can.  I  think  it  is 
advisable  to  mention  that,  because,  as  vou  are 
aware,  people  sometimes  even  in  so  sacred  a  place 
as  the  House  of  Commons  talk  loosely  about  a 
subsidy  being  essentially  a  profit  in  itself,  but  it 
is  nothinff  of  the  kind* 

4271.  Is  there  a  considerable  differenc^in  the 
prime  cost  of  working  mail  steamers  and  car^o 
steamers  ? — ^Yes,  not  only  in  the  prime  cost,  but 
in  the  cost  of  working  and  in  the  carrying 
'Capacify*  The  difference  between  mail  steamers 
and  cargo  steamers  is  enormous,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  without  a  subsidy  no 
steamers  such  as  we  employ  for  mail  services 
would  ever  be  built  for  the  eastern  trade.  I 
assume  to-day,  for  instance,  that  a  f2^d  car^o 
steamer  would  be  built  for  91.  a  ton  on  the  regis- 
tered tonnage,  not  the  canying  capacity.  If  you 
count  on  tne  registered  tonnage,  and  come  to 
what  I  call  an  intermediate  steamer,  a  steamer 
t^apable  of  steaming  12  or  13  knots,  and  carrying 
a  certain  number  of  passengers,  that  ship  would 
cost  you  on  the  registered  tonnage  16Z.  to  17Z. 
That  is  what  I  might  call  an  intermediate 
steamer.  When  you  come  to  a  mail  steamer 
capable  of  steaming  17  or  18  knots  you  get  your 
price  considerably  above  3W.  a  ton.  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  taking  into  account  this  very  important 
fact  as  affecting  the  eastern  passenger  trade, 
namely,  that  the  steamers  never  fill  with  pas-> 
sengers  except  for  two  months  in  the  year  out^ 
wards  and  two  months  in  the  year  homewards. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  cargo 
steamer  is  a  more  profitable  instrument  than  the 
mail  steamer  even  with  the  passage  money  and 
subsidy  the  latter  earns.  We  are  sending, 
away  two  steamers  this  week,  one  of  8,000 
tons,  with,  I  think,  60  passengers,  when 
she    ought    to   have    450    or    500.      We    are 


that  those  voyages  mean  a  dead  loss,  therefore 
the  conclusioii  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Com- 
mittee is  this :  That  vessels  built  for  cargo  pur- 
poses  are,  per  w,  far  more  profitable  to  the  owner 
than  maU  steamers,  in  the  eastern  trade  at  all 
events,  have  ever  been,  or  in  my  opinion,  will 

■ever  h%.  i     t"        v 

4272.  Do  your  remarks  apply  to  the  branch 
lines  as  well  as  the  m  ain  lines  ? — ^Yes,  generally. 
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4273.  Do  smaller  mail  steiuners  running  on  the 
branch  lines  produce  an  equal  loss? — There  are 
hardly  any  small  steamers  running  on  the  branch 
lines.  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  are  all  steamers  of 
upwards  of  5,000  tons ;  the  only  small  steamers 
we  have  are  two  running  between  Brindisi  and 
Port  Said.  The  running  of  those  two  steamers 
between  Brindisi  and  Port  Said  wipes  out,  after 
allowing  for  all  their  earnings,  50,000Z.  every  year 
out  of  our  subsidy, 

4274.  Your  main  lines  of  communication  for 
the  Eastern  mail  service  are  from  London  to  Bom- 
bay, and  London  to  Australia,  I  suppose  P — That 
is  so. 

4275.  And  you  have  told  us  there  is  a  branch 
line  between  Brindisi  and  Port  Said.  What 
other  line  have  you? — ^A  bi-weekly  line  from 
Aden  to  Bombay.  Those  lines  complete  the  com- 
munication every  week  between  Brindisi  and 
Bombay.  The  line  from  (Colombo  to  China  is 
also  a  branch  service. 

4276.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  making 
it  a  through  line  from  England  to  Japan  ? — Tes, 
and  that  is  a  point  I  wish  to  come  to.  I  observe 
evidence  has  been  given  before  the  Committee  as 
to  the  desirability  of  converting  the  China  line 
into  a  through  line  from  England  and  continuing 
it  on  to  Japan.  There  would  be  no  advantage  in 
this  arrangement  from  a  postal  point  of  view,  but 
it  would  ensure  a  superior  passenger  service.  The 
cost,  however,  would  be  very  great,  not  only  in 
the  expense  of  working,  but  in  the  capital  out- 
lay wmch  would  be  required  to  place  ships  from 
9,000  to  10,000  tons  on  a  route,  wliieh  is 
apparently  what  the  witneeses  had  in  their  minds. 
Seeing  that  there  would  be  no  gain  to  the  postal 
services,  my  impression  is  that  Sbere  is  little  pro- 
•vability  of  the  Treasxuy  and  the  Post  Office  pay- 
ing a  subvention  for  6uch  a  scheme.  On  that 
point,  apart  fi'om  all  other  questions,  the  Sues 
Canal  charges  alone  on  a  service  of  that  kind 
would  be  100,OOOZ.  a  year-  We  have  very  often 
thought  of  running  a  through  line,  and,  in  fact, 
in  1888  we  actually  began  to  run  a  through  line 
of  that  kind,  but  we  had  to  drop  it  because  the 
loss  was  so  great ;  we  had  to  give  it  up  because 
the  loss  was  so,  tremendous.     Tne  fact  is,  as  far  as 

t{)au  is  concerned,  we  are  doing  a  very  much 
larger  business  by  our  commercial  vessels  with 
Japan  than  we  ever  did  before,  and  that  very 
curiously  Consul  Longford  forgot  altogether, 
when  he  said  we  never  had  a  ship  at  Japan.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  been  running  now  for 
some  years  a  regular  line  from  Englana  to  Japan 
without  any  subsidy.  Of  course,  they  are  not 
mail  steamers ;  they  are  something  rather  more 
like  the  intermediate  class. 

4277.  Are  those  steamers  regular? — ^Yes,  once 
a  fortnight — ^too  regular  I  think.  I  think  we  are 
making  too  great  a  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  regu- 
larity. So  that  we  are  really  doing  a  larger  com- 
mercial business  with  Japan  than  probably  we 
ever  did  before,  and  our  reason  for  ceasing 
the  branch.. service  between  Hong  Kong  and 
Yokohama  which  Consul  Longford  men- 
tioned was  really  because  we  were  improving  this 
commercial  service,  and  the  neoessitv  for  the  oiher 
completely  ceased ;  that  was  how  it  was  knocked 
on  the  head.  I  must  say  however  that  our  improve- 
ment of  this  commercial  line  to  Japan  has  not  been 

so 
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60  continucms  during  iibe  last  two  yean  as  rt  ircmld 
have  been,  on  account  of  our  haying  so  many^ships 
chartered  by  the  Govemment  for  the  South 
African  War.  It  is  a  service  which  we  are 
titeadily  improving,  and  which  is  very  important; 
I  sbotild  like  to  say,  of  course,  that  we  are 
placed,  through  our  China  line*  being  a  branch 
line,  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  regaras  the  pas- 
senger trade  with  China  and  Japan.  We  have 
been  of  that  opinion  a  great  many  years ;  if  I  knew 
how  to  overcome  it  I  would  do  so,  but' I  do  not  un- 
fortunately. At  the  same  time  I  am  glad  to  say 
we  are  not  sufiering  so  terribly  as  the  evidence  of 
some  of  those  Japanese  witnesses  would  lead-  one* 
to  suppose.  I  find  during  the  last-  three  years, 
notwithstanding  the  con^ion  caused  by  the 
South  African  War,  that  our  passenger  business 
has  increased  in  spite  of  the  German  and  French 
competition.  In  fact,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  on 
the  whole,  that  probably  the  Germans  have  done 
a  great  deal  more  harm  to  the  MesSageries  Com- 
pany than  they  have  done  to  the  P.  and  0.  Com- 
pany. I  do  not  say  they  have  not  done  us  harm, 
and  will  not  do  us  a  great  deal  in  the  future,  but  at 
present  we  bear  our  burden  fairly  well. 

4278.  They  take  more  trouble  to  push  their 
trade  interest  than  we  do,  do  they  not?— Yes,  the 
character  of  the  German  is  to  take  an  infinity  of  * 
trouble  about  everything.  Shipowners  bom  in 
Scotland  try  to  rival  them  to  some  extent,  but  I 
aih  afraid  they  do  not  quite  succeed. 

4279.  What  are  the  recent  dividends  of  your 
company,.^ — For  the  ten  years  ending  1889  the 
amount  distributed  was  Ql.  18s  per  cent. ;  for 
the  ten  years  ending  1900  it  was  It.  18?.  per  cent, 
on  the  average  over  all  the  stock — that  is  pre- 
ferred and  deferred.  The  advance  in  iflie  divi 
dend,  notwithstanding  the  reduced  subsidy,  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  company  repaid  a 
portion  of  its  capital,  nearly  25  per  cctiI,  in  1891, 
and  subdividea  its  shares  into  prefeired  and 
deferred  stock,  which  have  together  a  higher 
market  value  than  the  original  capital.  We  have, 
therefore,  had  a  smaller  capital  on  which  to  pay 
dividend,  and  the  company^  resources  have  been 
supplemented  by  borrowing  mon^  on  debenture 
stock  at  34  per  cent. ;  in  fact,  on  me  las*  occasion 
we  issued  debentures  the  company  found  the 
nioney  market  so  favourable  that  the  debentures 
were  taken  at  118Z.,  so  that  the  company  on  that 
amount  have  only  been  paying  interest  at  less 
than  3  per  cent.  I  should  very  much  like  to 
repeat  that  operation,  but  it  is  not  on  the  knees 
of  the  gods  at  the  present  moment. 

4280.  A  previous  witness  told  us  that  last  year 
the  dividend  was,  on  the  preferred  stock  5  per 
cent,  on  the  deferred  stock  10  per  cent,  and  a 
bonus  of  3  per  cent.  P — That  is    so. 

4281.  Then  he  gives  as  the  average  for  the  last 
five  years,  deferred  11  3-5ths  per  cent.? — i 
have  taken  it  for  two  comparative  10  years.  I 
might  add,  however,  the  last  10  years  we  have 
been,  with  all  other  shipping  firms,  prospering  to 
a  certain  extent  on  account  of  the  transport  ser- 
Tice;  in  fact,  but  for  the  transport  service  of 
these  last  two  years  the.  very  heavy  additional 
cost  of  coal  would  have  militated  very  greatly,  I 
think,  ajifainst  our  financial  position.  In  the 
cdsc  of  the  Messageries  Company,  for  instance, 
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their  account  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  a 
very  unfavourable  one  indeed.  In  the  case 
of  the  North  German  Lloyd  they  admit  in  their 
report  (and  that  was  a  point  on  which  Sir 
William  Ward's  evidence  was  not  quite  up  to- 
date)  that  their  eastern  trade  was  very  unfavour- 
able, so  if  our  dividend  for  the  last  five  years  has 
been  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  fig^e  i  gave  for 
the  previous  10  years,  it  is  owing  to  the  transport 
service. 

4282.  Of  course,  the  price  of  coal  has  increased, 
as  we  air  know,  has  it  not  ? — ^Yes,  very  seriously. 

4283.  Do  you  make  any  profits  by  insurance? 
— Our  dividend  includes  our  profit  on  under- 
writing. We  insure  the  whole  of  our  ships  our- 
selves, and  we  do  not  maJce  any  arbitrary  ^vision 
between  the  profit  on^  carrying  and  the  profit  on 
insurance,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  if  we 
were  to  estimate  at  the  very  lowest  possible  point 
what  we  should  have  to  pay  for  insurance  at 
something  like  3  percent.,  and  deduct  our  annual 
losses,  I  should  think  our  annual  profit  on  in- 
surance must  be  60,0002.  to  70,000Z.  a  year,  whicL 
would  form  part  of  our  dividend. 

4284.  Altogether  your  dividends  are  not  at  all 
bad  dividends,  are  theyP — Modest. 

4286.  If  your  point  of  view  of  success  is  the 
production  of  a  good  dividend,  may  not  I  <»>»> 
gratulate  you  on  success  P — ^It  wotud  be  a  very 
unfortunate  thing  for  the  public  service  if  the- 
principal  mail  company  was  in  what  miffht  be- 
called  an  impeeunious  condition ;  we  cotud  not 
cany  on  our  work  as  well  as  we  do.r  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  Hie  success  of  our  public  work 
that  we  should  have  at  all  events  a  moderate^ 
share  of  prosperity- 

4286.  At  the  same  time  I  think  the  dividend 
point  of  view  is  not  always  necessarily  the 
national  point  of  view,  is  itP — The  view  of  the 
P.  and  0.  Company  is  the  national  point  of  view, 
only  we  think  we  know  better  than  most  of  the 
nation.  If  they  would  only  so  by  what  is  our 
point  of  view  they  would  be  all  right. 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer^ 

4287.  As  regards  the  question  of  subsidies,  I 
want  to  clear  up  the  point  that  this  large  subsidy 
which  is  supposed  to  be  paid  to*  the  Jr.  and  0. 
Company  of  330,000?.  per  annum  is  no  subsidy 
at  all? — Certainly  not,  or  a  very  inadequate  one. 

4288.  It  is  not  a  subsidy  in'  the  same  way  as 
the  French  and  Germans  receive? — ^Not  at  all. 

4289.  To  put  it  correctly,  it  would  be  a  pay- 
ment, would  it  not,  for  postal  services  P — Abj 
inadequate  payment  I  should  say. 

4290.  The  only  subsidy  that  the  P.  and  0. 
receive  as  far  as  the  particulars  are  before  me  is 
a  small  amount  paid  under  the  Merchant 
Cruisers  Subventions  Act,  and  from  the  return  I 
have  here,  it  never  exceeded  12,000?.  a  vear  till 
last  vear,  when  it  was  23,000r. P— To  us? 

4291.  Yes? — ^No,  we  have  never  had  more 
than  12,000Z.  a  year  at  the  outside.  That  23,0001. 
you  are  quoting  was  the  payment  for  two  years' 
subvention. 

.  4292.  So  far  as  a  subsidy  from  a  national  point 
of  view  is  concerned,  the  only  amount  the  P.  and 
0.  receive  is  about  11,000Z.  to  12,000i.  a  year— 
a    retaining   fee    for   certain    vessels    as    fast 

cruisers; 
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j^ruiserfl ;  the  sum,  330,000/.,  is  for  the  carrying 
^of  mails,  for  which  you  render  service,  is  it  not  i' 
—Tes.  '  , 

4293.  The  mail  contracts  are  advertised,  and 
^you  compete  with  any  oth^r  British  company 
•  ijfferixig,  do  you  not? — ^Tes.' 

4294.  I  notice  iii  comparison  with  the  German 
aiid  French  companiiss  that  you  are  paid  two- 
thirds  less  for  the  carriage  of  mails  than  the 
4jl^erman  lines  ?— One-fourth  less  on  the  Aus- 
tralian line,  and  we  do  double  the  work. 

4295.  The  rate  per  mile  paid  to  the  P.  and  0. 
ioT  their  postal  service  is  25.  Id:,  is  it  not? — ^Yes. 

4296.  And  the  Messageries  MaritLmes  get 
'As.  4d.f  and  the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd,  6s.  8d,  per 
.  mile  for  their  postal  services  P — ^Tes. 

4297.  Out  of  the  sum  of  330,000?.  paid  for 
.jx>8tal  Bervices  the  colonies  and  India  nmke  a  re- 
turn to  the  Government  of  167,755Z.  ? — ^Yes. 

4298.  That  leaves,  does  it  not,  a  payment  for 
4he  carriage  of  the  outward  mails  from  this 
<50untry  outwards  of  162,245Z.  ? — ^Yes. 

4299.  You  have  not  told  the  Committee  what 
the  Government  receive  for  that? — I  cannot,  \m- 
fortunately;  I  would  if  I  coiQd.  In  the  first 
place  I  think  the  Government  keep  it  rather 

rdark,  and  in  the  second  place,  the  postal  rate 
being  a  constantly  diminishing  one,  it  is  a  little 
diflEictdt  to  form  a  basis  of  calculation;  there  is 

'  the  result  that  with  a  declining  postal  rate  there 

:i8  a  balance  which  the  Post  Office  has  got  to 
make  up,  and  which  they  have   7,000   tons   of 

,  matter  to  make  it  up  upon,  so  the  debit  balance 

'  from  tte  postal  point  of  view  cannot  be  very 

":  heavy. 

43*00.  Might  the  Committee  assume  roughly 

"  that  as  the  colonies  and  India  return  to  the 
Government  162,246Z.  for  their  «hare  of  receipts, 

-  the  Government  would  collect  almost  a  similar 
'  amount  for  the  carriage  of  the  mails  outwards?— 

I  should  think  so,  indeed  I  should  think  they 
ought  to  collect  more ;  but  I  must  guard  myself 
in  giving  that  answer  by  saying  this:  )ihat  I 
think  possibly  a  portion  of  the  contribution  re- 
ceived from  tne  Grovemment  of  India  is  upon  an 
arbitrary  and  not  upon  a  postal  basis,  that  is  to 

-  say  that  the  Government  of  India  contributes  a 
certain  lump  sum.    That  is  the  only  way  in 

'  which  I  wish  to  guard  myself.  They  are 
arbitrary  contributions,  not  postal  contributions, 
and  therefore  it  wotdd  not  be  right  to  infer  that 
the  contributions  paid  by  India  and  the  colonies 

-  are  determined  by  the  amount  of  mail  matter ; 
it  is  an  approximate  calculation. 

4301.  In  any  case  it  reduces  the  postal  pay- 
ment by  the  British  Government  to  162,245Z.  P— 
Just  so. 

4302.  Towards  which  they  get  large  receipts? 
— ^Yes,  very  large. 

4303.  If  not  the  whole?— Yes. 

4304.  Consequently  the  British  taxpayer  is 
not  paying  any  enormous  postal  subsidy  to  the 
P.  and  0.  Company  for  postal  service? — 'No,  a 
very  moderate  amount. 

4305.  May  I  take  it  that  the  payment  for  the 
postal  services  is  covered  by  the  receipts  ? — ^Not 
quite,  I  should  think,  seeing  that  they  are  con- 

-.  srtantly  bringing  down  the  postal  rates ;  but  I  do 
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not  think  the  advantage  to  the  public  is  to  be 
measured  to  the  smallest  extent  Iqt  the  mere 
postal .  receipts.  The  comihercial  value  of  a 
postal  iservice  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  Post 
Office  revenue,  to  say  nothing  of  th^  imperial 
question. 

4306.  I  was  simply  dealing  with  the  payments 
and  receipts,  and  I  qmte  agree  with  what  you 
say  regarding  the  value  of  the  other  services? — 
The  actual  loss  to  the  Post  Office  cannot  be  a  very 
large  one.     It  no  doubt  is  affected  very  co^sider- 

.  ably  by  .the  fact  that  now  there  is  a  peniiy  post  to 
India.  Of  course,  the  revenue  then  is  not  so 
large  as  it  was  when  it  ^as  2^d. 

4307.  May  I  take  it  that  the  Government  give 
you  no  other  assistance  in  any  shape  or  form  as 
is  given  by  the  German  Government  and  the 
French  Government  in-  the  shape  of  preference 
for  carrying  stores  and  troops  ?— Oh,  dear,  no. 

4308.  Everything  is  competed  for,  is  it  not? — 
Yes. 

4309.  You  told  the  Committee  that  the  stores 
for  Indian  railways  were  very  keenly  competed 
for? — ^Very. 

4310.  To  maintain  l^e  trade  of  our  country 
it  is  necessary  to  have  regular  lines,  is  it  not?T- 
Yes. 

4311.  These  direct  services  cannot  be  carried 
on  satisfactorily  by  ordinary  tramp  steamers,  can 

-they?— No. 

4312.  The  Committee  have  had  evidence  of  the 
necessity  of  regular  services.  Do  you  think 
they  should  receive  a  subsidy?  In  some  cases 
we  were  told  it  would  be  necessary  to  subsidise 
these  regular  steamers  in  order  to  Keep  up  com- 
munications with  this  coimtry  and  foreign 
countries  ? — ^Without  your  giving  a  case  in  point, 
I  should  hold  it  to  be  impossible  to  answer  that 
question.  My  view  of  subsidies  hitherto  has 
been  entirely  based  on  the  postal  idea.  I  have 
been  so  thoroughly  educated  during  the  last  30 
years  by  the  Post  Office  in  that  idea  that  I  find  it 
a  little  difficult  to  get  beyond  it. 

4313.  I  was  alluding  to  the  German  East 
African  Line  ? — ^I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  Africa.  I  have  read  the  evi- 
dence which  has  been  given  here  about  that 
matter. 

4314.  Although  the  Government  might  not 
give  a  subsidy,  from  a  patriotic  point  of  view 
would  it  not  be  right  to  give  the  regular  British 
lines  the  carriage  of  their  stores  at  current  rates 
of  freight? — ^That,  of  course,  would  be  a  subsidy 
under  a  different  form.  I  do  not  say  it  would 
be  either  good  or  bad  business.  I  would  rather 
not  express  an  opinion  upon  such  an  abstract 
idea. 

4315.  It  would  be  better  foi*  the  regular  lines, 
woidd  it  not,  if  the  Gk)vemment  in  place  of  ad- 
vertising for  freight  for  their  stores  and  shipping 
by  tramp  steamers  to  the  detriment  of  the  lines 
who  maintain  regular  services  without  sub- 
sidies if  they  connoted  for  the  carriage  with 
their  lines  at  current  rates? — ^Yes,  I  thmk  the 
Government  Departments  are  always  very  mean 
indeed.  The  permanent  officials  wish,  of  course, 
to  secure  a  reputation,  and  if  they  can  effect  a 

rather 
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rather  mean  sort  of  business  which  a  private  in- 
dividual would  not  do  or  which  a  large  merchant 
would  not  do,  I  think  they  are  quite  ready  to 
do  it. 

4316.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  your  direct 
service  to  Japan  without  a  Bubsidv  was  successful. 
You  no  doubt  know,  do  you  not,  tnat  the  Japanese 
steamers  receive  a  subsidy  of  10,0007.  per 
voyage  ? — ^What  I  think  upon  that  point  is  that 
if  I  had  a  Japanese  subsidy  I  should  be  making 
a  very  good  thing,  but  I  do  not  know  that  the 
fact  of  a  Japanese  subsidy  is  going  to  shut  us  up, 
I  think  it  is  one  of  those  problems  how  long 
Japan  will  continue  to  pay  at  such  an  extrava- 
gant rate — as  long  as  she  is  able  to  borrow  money 
from  the  British  taxpayer,  I  suppose.  At  any 
rate,  I  do  not  hold  the  view  that  we  are  going  to 
be  knocked  on  the  head, 

4317.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  any 
British  line  to  run  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  Japan,  China,  or  anywhere  else  against  a 
foreign  line  wiiu  a  subsidy  equal  to  two-thirds 
of  their  expenses  per  voyager — ^That  is  not  so 
dijBGicult  to  answer.  If  Japan  were  to  subsidise  a 
line  at  that  rate  to  go  every  day,  more  or  less,, 
there  is  no  doubt  there  would  be  no  scope  for 
any  other  line,  but  if  Japan  only  goes  the  length 
of  estabiisning  a  fortnightly  or  only  monthly 
communication  it  is  quite  certain  that  these 
Japanese  ships  cannot  carry  the  whole  of  the 
trade,  and  therefore  there  is  an  opening  to  what- 
ever extent  they  do  not  carry  the  trade  for  the 
foreign-owned  line.  I  envy  the  Japanese  line 
very  much,  but  I  have  not  yet  come  to  the  point 
of  feeling  that  the  Japanese  subsidy,  however 
good  it  may  be  for  the  Japanese  line,  is  really 
going  to  abolish  us  all. 

4318.  I  pi esume  there  is  an  agreement  for  rates 

with  the  Japanese? — ^Absolutely. 

4319.  And  plenty  of  cargo  for  both? — Some- 
times ;  not  always. 

Colonel  Ropner. 

4320.  Referring  to  the  Japan  line,  I  understand 
you  run  a  line  of  cargo  steamers  to  Japan  fort- 
iiightly?— Yes. 

4321.  Supposing  you  'had  a  subsidy,  would  you 
think  about  putting  faster  boats  on  P— Certainly, 
I  am  quite  willing  to  do  anytihing. 

4322.  Then  to  that  extent  you  would  recom- 
mend a  subsidy? — ^Yes,  if  the  advantage  is 
proved. 

4323.  We  have  been  told  here  ttiat  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  passengers  from  England  to  go 
out  to  Japan  by  a  direct  line  of  fast  boats,  what 
do  you  say  as  to  that? — ^Yes,  there  is.  In  the 
first  place,  I  think  the  Committee  should  not  be 
led  away  by  a  suggestion  made)  in  the  evidence  of 
those  Consular  gentlemen,  that  the  Japanese  pas- 
senger traffic  is  an  enormous  thing — it  is  not. 
The  bxdk  of  the  Japanese  passenger  traffic  I 
should  say  goes  by  way  of  America.  There  are 
certain  season  of  the  year  when  it  comes  through 
the  Straits,  and  then  it  comes  by  the  Suez  Canal. 
But  the  steamers  which  we  are  placing  upon  our 
commercial  line  to  Japan  are  steamers  which  are 
quite  capable  of  carrying  passengers.  As  I  say, 
the  improvement  in  the  line  has  been  so  much  re- 
tarded during  the  last  few  years  by  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  our  ships  being  occupied  in  transport  ser- 
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vice,  but  the  improvement  is  gradually  proceed* 
ing,  andy  of  course,  if  the  Government  were  ta 
give  a  subsidy  to  the  P.  and  0.  on  condition  that 
they  put  on  a  better  class  of  steamer  to  go  at  so 
much  hiKher  speed,  we  shoidd  be  only  too  willing 
to  take  it  into  consideration.  I  may  say,  how- 
ever, that  without  the  subsidy  ihe  speed  of  Iheae 
vessels  to  and  from  China  and  Japan  is  really  for 
vessels  of  a  cargo  type,  a  very  high  one ;  many 
of  our  ships  average  12  knots,  which  you  know  k 
a  very  high  i^ed. 

4324.  May  I  take  it  from  you,  speaking  gene- 
rally, that  you  are  not  in  favour  of  a  subsidy  to  & 
direct  English-Japan  line? — ^I  am.  I  am  veir 
much  in  favour  of  a  subsidy  if  I  can  get  it,  but 
when  you  ask  me  about  subsidies  as  an  abstract 
question  I  have  been  so  thoroughly  educated  from 
the  postal  point  of  view,  to  regard  that  as  tKe  only 
true  reason  for  giving  a  sul^dy  under  a  Briti^ 
flag,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  move  irtm 
that  position.  But  if  you  were  to  propose  to  give 
me  a  subsidy  for  some  definite  service,  I  would  be 
quite  ready  to  take  the  subsidy  at  once. 

4325.  Then  with  regard  to  the  postal  contracts, 
you  say  in  your  opinion  it  would  be  an.  advantage 
to  make  tnem  for  longer  periods  thaiL  now?— 
Certainly,  in  the  interests  of  the  public  service.  I 
say  in  the  interests  of  the  public  service  for  the 
improvement  of  the  mail  work  a  longer  tenn 
would  be  advantageous;  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  House  of  Commons  would  think  tbat 
— ^they  do  not  know  so  well  as  I  do. 

4326.  You  say  you  carry  about  7,000  tons  of 
letters,  etc.  We  have  been  told  that  the  etc.  in- 
eludes  all  kinds  of  things,  ia  that  so?  Does  the 
Government  ship  much  beyond  letters  and  news- 
papers ?^ — There  is  a  parcel  post  bussiness  up  to  the 
weight  of  lllbs.  or  something  of  the  sort.  Ladies 
are  thus  able  to  order  bonnets  from  England  in- 
stead of  buying  them  in  India,  and  the  parcels 
post  bufliness  is  pretty  considerable*  You  can- 
not have  a  better  idea  of  the  question  of  what  the 
postal  budness  is  when  I  say  the  total  space 
provided  in  the  course  of  a  year  in  our  smp» 
comes  to  100,000  tons. 

4327.  Do  you  suffer  at  all  from  the  Frendi 
mileage  bounties  ? — ^They  do  not  give  bounties  ti> 
mailleainen.  Boimtic»  are  gi^n  for  commer- 
cial  purposes,  and  especially  for  sailing  vessels, 
but  tiie  Messageries  do  not  get  a  subsidy  and  a 
bounty  as  well. 

4328.  We  have  been  told  that  the  acoommoda- 
tion  given  by  Gennan  mail  steamers  is  much 
better  than  that  given  by  English  mail  boats  to 
passengers? — ^It  is  not  true. 

4329.  Do  you  deny  that? — ^Yes,  it  is  absolutely 
untrue.  I  say,  if  you  com.pere  the  newest 
steamers  of  the  P.  and  0.  Company  with  the 
newest  steamers  of  the  Germans,  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  P.  and  0.  Company  is  far  superior.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that.  Allow  me  to 
give  you  perhaps  a  more  thorough  illustration  of 
what  I  mean.  At  this  present  moment  we  are 
compelled  for  the  sake  of  peace  to  allow  the  Ger- 
man lines  to  charge  a  lower  rate  of  passage  money 
to  an^d  from  Australia  because  of  the  inferiority 
of  their  ships  on  that  service.  To  avoid  quarrelling 
we  at  the  present  moment  are  compelled  under  an 
agreement  with  the  North  German  Lloyd  Com- 
pany 
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pany  to  allow  them  to  charge  a  lower  rate  of 
jMiflsage  money  on  that  line  becanse  they  say  a 
certain  number  of  their  steamers  are  so  inferior. . 

4^^U.  Might  not  thai  be  a  sort  of  slim  way  of 
l^etting  an  advantage  over  youP — ^We  shall  put 
an  end  to  it  as  soon  aa  we  possibly  can. 

4;it51.  Then  what  about  the  food  on  board  your 
steamers? — My  modesty  is  so  great  that  I  hardly 
like  to  say  how  superior  our  iooA.  is. 

4332.  With  regard  to  other  disadvantages 
suffered  by  English  steamers,  can  you  speak  as 
to  the  light  dues,  for  example  P — ^In  my  numble 
way  I  have  told  more  than  one  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  this  House  that  he  was  losing  a 
greiett  opportunil^  of  making  his  Government 
most  popular  with  the  shipping  constituencies  of 
the  kingdom  by  removing  the  whole  of  the  U^ht 
dues,  but  the  wretched  tinkering  Bills  which 
have  been  introduced  in  my  opinion  have  been 
all  unsatisfactory.    I  always  voted  against  them. 

Mr.  CusL 

4333.  You  said  when  you  added  up  the  amount 
of  the  parcels  and  letters  you  carried  in  a  year  it 
came  to  a  verv  large  tonnaee.  Is  the  subsidy 
granted  more  than  what  wouM  be  the  carriage  of 
freight  for  that  loadP* — ^Do  you  mean  is  the 
amount  paid  for  subsidy  greater  than  the  freight 
would  be  for  the  space  occupied? 

4333*.  Yes  P — Certainly,  the  space  occupied  is 
a  very  small  factor  in  the  cost  of  a  mail  service. 

4334.  But  how  much;  do  you  knowP — ^It  is 
incalculable,  because  you  have  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  difference  in  the  construction  of 
the  ship,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  working 
of  the  ship,  and  the  difference  of  the  sailing 
regularly.  You  cannot  possibly  draw  an  infer- 
ence from  a  comparison  of  the  one  thing  with 
the  other. 

4336.  Then  you  do  get  a  subsidy  which  far 
more  than  covers  the  actulal  carrving  of  the 
freight  sent  by  the  Government,  ao  you? — Of 
course  we  shoiud  never  look  at  it  from  a  freight 
basis  at  all, 

4336.  Do  you  think  the  P.  and  0.  Company 
suffers  from  competition  which  would  not  exist 
except  lor  foreign  subsidies  to  foreign  lines?-— 
tTndoubtedly. 

4337.  Largely? — ^No^  we  are  very  anxious 
about  the  future,  of  course;  but  up  to  the 
present  time  I  do  not  think  that  our  disadvantage 
has  been  so -very  serious. 

4338.  Is  it  increasing? — ^I  will  not  even  say 
that  at  the  present  time.  I  tiiink  we  have  been, 
on  the  whole,  fairly  holding  our  own. 

4339.  Do  you  think  that  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  paying  subsidies  to  ereat  regular  lines, 
would  assist  you  greatly  to  hold  your  own  against 
foreign  competition' ?*— If  a  subsidy  was  not 
granted  for  tne  postal  service  the  postal  service 
would  simply  cease  to  exist. 

4340.  Leaving  out  the  postal  service,  if  there 
were  a  subsidy  ppranted,  do  you  think  the  British 
trade  would  hold  its  own  better  a^inst  foreign 
competition? — ^I  have  a  good  opinion  of  our  ' 
chances  on  tl^e  whole,  yes.  I  cannot  connect  a 
subsidy  'with  a  commercial  service  in  any  shape 
or  form.  I  should  reqxdre  to  have  a  concrete 
case  given  to  me.  I  cannot  connect  the  general 
principle  of 'thd  subsidy  with  anything  except  the 
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general  principle  of  a  postal  service.  I  cannot 
connect  it  witn  a  commercial  service  at  all. 
Therefore  if  I  were  asked  to  give  an  opinion 
about  its  action  on  commercial  work  I  would 
require  a  concrete  case. 

.  4341.  You  know  in  many  foreign  countries 
they  give  a  mileage  rate,  and  also  a  building 
bounty  P — ^Yes. 

4342.  Do  ^ou  think  that  the  introduction  ot 
those  two  prmciples  as  general  prin^ciples  would 
be  of  assis^nce? — ^I  really  do  not  think  they  are 
applicable  in  our  case. 

Mr.  Joyce, 

4343.  Coming  back  for  a  moment  to  a  question 
put  by  Colonel  Bopner,  if  it  was  stated  here  by 
more  than  one  witness  that  the  foreign  steanw 
ships  trading  to  the  East  were  faster,  more  com* 
fortable,  and  cheaper  than  the  British  steamers^ 
would  that  be  a  fact? — Jolly  humbug. 

4344.  Your  company  get  a  postal  subsidy,  do 
they,  of  330,000^.  per  annum  P— Yes. 

4345.  In  the  earlier  portion  of  your  evidence 
you  said  that  in  a  certain  number  of  years  your 
company  got  rid  of  their  old  ships? — ^les. 

4346.  What  do  you  generally  do  with  them?— « 
Sell  them  by  auction. 

4347.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea 
of  who  are  the  principal  purchasers  of  those 
ships  P — ^Foreigners. 

4348.  Who  are  the  foreign  lines  with  which 
you  have  to  compete  in  your  trade  to  the  east?-* 
The  Norddeutscner  Lloyd  and  the  Messageries 
Maritimes. 

4349.  Is  your  subsidy  lar^e  enough  to  enable 
you  to  fight  the  foreigner  fairly  P^-I  should  like 
it  a  little  bigger  I  must  say.  X  think  the  House 
of  Commons  have  cut  it  down  to  very  nearly  the 
lowest  point,  and  should  be  considering  turning 
it  a  little  in  the  other  direction. 

4350.  You  mentioned  that  the  brokers  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  Indian  Government  tried  to 
induce  other  ships  than  those  of  the  regular  lines 
to  compete  with  the  regular  lines  for  the  con« 
veyance  of  Government  stores  ?-»That  is  so. 

4351.  Would  you  think  that  would  be  unfair 
competition  on  the  part  of  those  whom  you  call 
outsiders  P — ^I  think  it  is  rather  shabby  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  Government. 

4352.  They  say  competition  is  the  life  of 
trade  P — I  do  not  deny  that. 

4353.  You  mentioned  that  the  Admiralty  paid 
your  company  about  12,0007.  per  annum  as  a  re- 
tainer to  enable  them  to  purchase  or  employ  your 
steamers  for  all  purposes  at  a  lower  rate  than 
they  would  otherwise  pay  you  for  your  steamers? 
—Quite  so. 

4354.  Have  your  steamers  been  employed  by 
the  Government  during  the  South  African  War? 
•     X  es. 

4355.  Has  your  rate  of  freight  for  carrying 
Government  stores  been  lower  than  that  charged 
by  vessels  that  are  not  paid  a  retainer  ? — ^All  our 
ships  have  been  taken  up,  not  for  carrying  stores 
in  the  way  you  speak  of,  but  on  charter  at  a  cer- 
tain rate  per  month. 

4356.  But  is  your  freight  any  lower  than  that 
paid  to  other  vessels  P — ^You  are  now  mixing  two 
things.  The  rates  vary  for  ships  from  day  to 
day,  and  from  month  to  month,  according  to  the 
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^  nattire  of  the  demand.  There  was  no  standard 
•;  irate,  you  understand.  For  instance,  the  highest 
••.  rate^  We  obtained  for  any  vessel  was  25*.  per  ton 

-  per  nronth,  and  that  only  for  a  very  short  time. 
4Jn  the  other  hand,  some  steamers  got  as  much 
AS  355. ;  it  varied  from  time  to  time. 

^' "  43&7.  My  question  is  this:  Tou  are  paid  a 
^  certain  .yearLy  subsidy  by  .Government,  are  you 
''nT)1;/  and.  the 'Government  for  war  purposes  can 
7  hir^  your  steamers  or  can  purchase  your  steamers 
"  lit  a  lower  rate  than  you  would  otherwise  hire 
.^em  or  sell  them  at  if  you  were  not  paid  the 
subsidy  ? — They  do  not  purchase  them. 

4358.  But. they  hive  them,  do   they   notP — 
'Thev  hire  them. 

4359.  And  you  get  as  good  a  freight  as  any 
.  other  line  of  steamers,  I  suppose  P — ^I  shoidd  say 

our  rates  were  rather  lower. 

4360.  Was  the  fact  of  the  12,000Z.  per  annum 
.  the  €ause  of  its  being  a  little  lower  P — The  ar- 

raifgement  lor  the  12,000Z.  per  annum  was  for 
the  hire  or  purchase  of  cruisers,  not  of  trans- 

•  ports ;  it  had  no  connection  with  transports,  but 
was  simply  for  the  hire  or  purchase  of  cruisers, 

^j^vd  there  were  no  cruisers  taken  up  during,  this 

war. 
f    '  •  ^  Mr.  Ottke. 

*  -         '  « 

-  4361.  Something  has  been  said  about  com- 
T)etition  in  the  tendering  for  the  mail  contracts 

-  and  the  subsidies.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee 
•-iiow  that  competition  is  conducted  P — ^The  Post 

Umce  advertise  two  years  before  a  mail  contract 
runs  out  for  tenders  to  be  sent  in  for  a  new  mail 
'  contract,  and  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  are  quite 
at  liberty  to^tender. 

4362.  But  the  governing  consideration  is 
whether  Dick^  Tom,  or  Harry  has  a  fleet  of  ships 

.which  can  perform  the  service.? — That  ought,  of 

■cpurse,  to  be  a  consideration ;  and  the  Post  Office 

'  take,  a  large  view  of  that  in  their  tender,  but  they 

•  do  not  ask  the  question. 

4363.  Although  they  do  not  ask  the  question, 
is  the  result  that  there  is  or  is  not  any  com- 

. petition:' — I  should  think  they  would  have  to 
ask  it  before  accepting  the  tender. 

4364.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  whether  any  • 
other  line  is,  in 'fact,  in  a  position  to  compete  or 
doea  compete j^ — ^No,  I  cannot  tell  you;  in  fact, 

I  do  not  think  any  lin^  trading  to  the  East,  if  you 

•  jnean.that,  is  in  a  position  tq  put  on  the  fleet  that 
ine  P.  and  0.  Company  put  on  in  connection  with 
the  mail  service ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  cguld 
easily  create  that  fleet  in  a  couple  of  years. 

4365.  And  the  result  practically  is,  is  it  not, 
that  your  company  has  control  of  those  contracts 
in- its  hands  so  long  as  it  maintains  its  present 

•excellent  fleet  P — ^I  think  .  we  have  maintained 
control  of  the  mail  contracts  simply  through  the 
efticicncv  of  our  service,  and  the  verv  moderate 
character  of  the  demands  which  we  have  made 
upon  the  Government  for  that  service. 

4366..  The  contract,  I  take  it,  from  what  .you 
have  told  us,  is  for  service  to  certain  <lefinite 
points,  Bombay,  Shanghai,  Hon^-Kong,  and 
Melbourne.  Are  there  any  others? — ^Those  are 
the  principal — India,  China,  and  Australia  are 
the  leadinaj  places. 

-  4';r)7.  .An^T  to  certain  fix^d  trrmini  in  each  of 
,  the  foreign  dependencies  ? — They  have  to  arrive 
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like  railway  trains,  only  they  are  much  more 
punctual. 

4368.  What  the  public  gets  for  what  is  called 
the  subsidy  is  the  maintenance  of  a  regular  com- 
munication of  first-'rate  steamers,  is  it  not?— Yes, 
a  maintenance  of  an  Imperial  and  postal  coniiec- 
tion  with  the  whole  of  the  eastern  dominions  of 
the  King. 

4369.  That  is  postal  communication,  either 
weekly,  fortnightly,  or  monthly,  to  the  various 
points  included  in  the  contract? — ^Weekly  and 
fortnightly — ^there  is  no  monthly.  Weekly  to 
India,  and  fortnightly  to  China  and  Australia. 

4370.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  whether 
the  Messageries  Maritimes  and  the  Nord- 
deutscher  Lloyd  are  both  competitors  to  all  the 
points  which  are  included  in  the  mail  contract? 
— The  Messageries  are  ;  the  North  German  are 
not  competitors  to  Bombay. 

4371.  And  practically  the  competition  in  the 
best  class  of  steamers  tu  those  points  is  the  com- 
petition between  those  three  companies,  is  it? — 
AS  regards  the  paissenger  trade,  yes — mot  as  re- 
erards  freight. 

4372.  We  know  freight  is  open  to  the  world 
at  large,  but  as  regards  the  best  class  of  trade  it 
is  between  those  three  companies  .^ — ^Yes. 

4373.  And  each  of  them  receives  certain  fixed 
•payments  from  its  Government.  Will  you  tell 
me  how  the  mails*  which  are  carried  to  the  East, 
but  are  not  carried  by  the  P.  and  O.  Company, 
are  carried? — They  are  carried  by  those  foreign 
lines,  but  to  a  very  small  extent  in  my  ouinion. 

4374.  Does  oTir  own  Government  despatch  any 
mails  by  foreign  lines  ? — ^Tes,  occasionally. 

4375.  Does  it  pay  tonnage  for  the  freight?— 
No.  The  postal  contribution  is  settled  inter- 
nationally by  conference. 

4376.  Is  tonnage  or  poundage  not  paid  ? — ^No : 
I  may  say  that  the  Australian  Colonies  wished 
us  some  years  ago  to  tender  tor  them  on  the  basis 
of"  the  poundage  of  letters,  and  we  declined. 

4377.  Did  you  regard  as  quite  outside  such  a 
xiniversal  arrangement  as  this  mail  service  to  the 
East  the  idea  of  carrying  upon  freight  rates? — 

Jt  woMld  be  impossible. 

4378.  Tou  SOT  you  provide  such  a  service  that 
you  must  consider  a  great  many  other  things  be- 
sides the  actual  deadweight  of  the  materiid  you 
are  cafryittg? — The  point  is  this :  that  the  mail 
company,  speaking  now  of  the  Eastern  mail  ser- 
vice, must  have  a  certainty ;  they  must  know  for 
a  cerfainty  what  is  to  be  their  postal  revenue 
before  they  can  undertake  to  bxiild  mail  steamers. 

*  4379.  Can  you  tell  the'  Committee  wheflier 
there  is  any  such  arrangement  for  i^e  carriage  of 
mculs,  for  instance,  to  New  York,  a«  tJlere  is  witii 
your  company  for  the  carria^  of  miiiis  to  Bom- 
bay ? — ^No,  I  believe  the  New  York  mails  are  paid 
for  by  what  I  oall  the  poundage  rate,'  but  I  would 
not  be  absolutely  sure  about  that.* 

'  i380.  Is  the  carriage  of  mails  distributed  over 
whatever  lines  of  steamships  happens  to  be  re- 
gularly running? — No,  I  think  the  Post. OflBce 
arrangement  is  only  with  two  lines — the  Cunard 
and  the  WHite  Star  Line — ^I  do  not  thmk  fliere  is 
a  third  one  in  ft. 

4381.  With  regard  to  the  carriage  of  mails  to 
Bombay,  I  take  it  if  Boihbay  stood  alone  tfiere 

would 
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would  be  no  difficulty  in  introducing  for  Bombay 
the  same  system  which  existe  for  New  YorkP — 
I  think  there  would. 

4382.  Why  P  Are  noi  there  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  lines  running  regularly  to  B<mibay  to  en* 
sure  regular  delivery  of  letters  F*— No. 

4d83.  Not  as  regular  a  delivery  as  at  New 
York.  We  have  heard  that  there  are  a  great  many 
lines  running? — ^Tes,  there  are,  but  tl^ey  are  not 
mail  steamers ;  they  run  generally  at  Ihe  rate  of 
about  9  knots. 

4384.  And  yours  run  at  ▼hat  P — 15  knots. 

4385.  And  your  contract  speed  is  14,  is  itP — 
14^  knots. 

4386.  You  told  the  Committee  what  was  re- 
quired to  earn  a  dividend  upon  tiie  P.  and  0. 
stock.  Is  vour  income  a  gross  income  of  two  and 
a  half  milfions  P — ^Yes. 

'4387.  What  amount  will  pay  a  dividend  of 
1  per  cent,  all  round  on  your  stock? — ^23,00(W. 

4388.  The  amount  of  your  dividend  will 
depend,  will  it  not,  on  the  number  of  sums  of 
23,0002.  you  have  in  excess  of  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lions ? — That  is  so. 

438i9.  So  far  as  your  commercial  service  is  con- 
cerned you  run  it  entirely  on  commercial  prin- 
ciples, and  if  a  service  is  not  paying  it  is  discon- 
tinued, is  it? — That  we  should  do,  but  I  am 
afraid  it  is  not  altogedier  on  commercial  prin- 
ciples ;  I  am  afraid  our  commercial  services  are 
a  little  more  extravagant  than  if  we  were  not  a 
mail  •  company.  A  mail  company  is  apt  to  be 
expensive. 

4390.  The  sum  you  receive  from  Ae  Govern- 
ment is  in  the  nature  of  a  fixed'  income  which  you 
can  re]y  upon,  and  it  encourages  you  to  do  things 
which  you  would  not  otherwisodo,  I  suppose? — 
We  consider  that  we  earn  it. 

4391.  You  told  the  ChiEaiman  th«t  there  has 
been  a .  fairly  maintained  *  quantity  of  traffic 
C(»ning  to  your  line,  for  instance,  from  Japan  and 
from  Sbutii-eastem  Asia.  Do  you  know,  that 
although  the  traffic  by  your  line  has  been  fairly 
maintained,  there  has  been 'a  great  falling  off  of 
traffic  to  English  ports,  for  instance,  from  Singft* 
pore  ? — I  should  prefer  to  aDswer  that  question 
later  on. 

4392.  With  regard  to  the  competition  with  the 
two  other  companies  who  are  your  present  com- 
petitors, you  and  ihey  regulate  the  freights  to 
the  East  for  the  best  class  of  traffic,  I  suppose  ? — 
Yes. 

43d3.  Could  you  compete  with  them  at  the  pre- 
sent time  without  a  payment  to  the  amount  you  do 
get  from  the  Government? — ^We  could  not  carry 
on  the  mail  service  at  all  without  it.  If  our  mail 
service  ceased — and  I  shall  speak  on  that  subject 
later — and  the  service  went  into  the  hands  .>f  ihe 
French  and  XJermans,  it  would  be  a  blow  to  the 
commercial  prestige  of  this  country  which  no  c^ne 
could  possibly  eslwiate. 

4394.  The  result  of  the  withdrawal  of  your  pre- 
sent subsidy  must  be,  must  it  not,  that  ^u  could 
not  any  longer  hold  your  own  against  a  French 
subsidised  company  or  the  German  subsidised 
company  in  these  leading  lines  of  the  Asiatic 
trade  ? — ^We  should  probably  have  to  emigrate  to 
America. 

0.23. 


Sir  Edward  Sassooru 

4395.'  Axe  you  aware  that  the  United  States. 
Government  gives  a  subsidy  of  4  dollars  per  mile: 
to  the  Internatiottal>  Navigaticm  Company  P-f^I  da 
no't  know  much  about  it 

4396.  You  laid  great  stress  upon  the  faoi  thai 
the  interests  of  your  company  were  very  much 
damnified  by  your  having  to  keep  a  great  many 
passenger  boats  as  distinguished  hom  cargo 
boats.  Is  that  so? — They  are  two  difEerent 
classes  of  vessels  altogether. 

4397.  Is  there  any  material  hindrance  in  the 
carriage  of  mails  by  cargo  boats? — Casual  mails 
are  sent  by  cargo  boats. 

4398.  Then  the  fact  of  3rour  keeping  so  many 
passenger  boats  simply  arises  from  the  fact  of  your 
having  more  enterprise  I  suppose  than  other  com- 
panies have.  Does  not  the  obligation  of  the 
postal' service  compel  you  to  have  so  many  pa** 
senger  boats  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  P — ^It  ia 
an  obligation  that  we  should  have  mail  steamers 
capable  of  performing  a  contract ;  apart  fnmi  that 
we  are  free  to  have  as  many  other  steamers  as  we 
like. 

4399.  But  is  there  anything  to  prevent  you 
carrying  the  mails  by  carco  boats  instead  of  Sy 
passffliger  boalsP-^ertaimy. 

4400.  What?— The  Post  Office  will  not  send 
mails  by  cargo  boats  when  they  have  mail 
steamers  to  send  them  by. 

4401.  Is  it  a  question  of  speed  P-^—Certainly. 

4402.  With  regard  to  the  "Isifl"  and  the 
'^  Osiris,"  what  is  it  makes  you  send  them  at  such 
a  rate  of  speed  between  Brindisi  and  Egypt? — ^It 
forms  part  and  parcel  of  our  time-table  arrange- 
ment. I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  you  any 
special  reason  for  it,  except  Ihat  it  forms  part  rf 
the  general  arrangement. 

4403.  Have  you  experienced  with  regard  to  a 
trade  between  India  and  China  any  stress  from 
the  effects  of  competition? — ^Yes,  painful  ex-^ 
perience. 

4404.  With  regard  to  light  dues  and  payment? 
for  beacons  and  buoys,  do  you  consider  tfiat  the 
rates  charged  in  this  country  are  veiy  onerous  as 
compared  with  those  charged  by  foreign  nations  ? 
— I  think  they  ought  to  be  abolished  altogether. 

4405.  Are  you  aware  that  two  Select  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Commons  recommended 
that  ?— Yes. 

4406.  With  regard  to  the  application  of  rules 
for  deck-loading,  the  number  of  crews  and  pas- 
sengers, do  you  tiiink  that  our  laws  operate  very 
harshly  ? — ^The  trade  in  which  I  am  engaged  has 
nothing  to  do  with  deck  loading,  and  I  am  not 
an  authority  on  that  point. 

4407.  With  regard  to  coasting  trades  there 
appears  to  be  no  reciprocity  with  those  nations 
to  whom  we  give  free  access  to  our  coasts.  Would 
you  consider  this  nation  ought  to  retaliSte  on 
those  nations  who  shut  their  coast  to  our  vessels  ? 
— ^No  doubt  we  are  very  unfairly  treated. 

4408.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  any  re-» 
prisals  P — ^I  am  not  in  favour  of  any  protec&onist 
measures  at  present ;  I  am  afraid  of  begintxing 
that  sort  of  thing.   • 

4409.  Then  you  would  not  be  in  favour  of 
subsidies  being  GH'&i^ted,  because  after  all  sub- 
sidies are  in  the  form  of  protection,  are  they  notP 
— ^As  I  say,  I  must  have  a  concrete  case. 

H  H  2  4410.  I  want 
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4410«  I  want  to  susk  you  about  the  special  tax 
Jcnowu  as  surtctae  d'erUrejfdt  in  France.  Do  you 
know  imythixig.  about  that? — So  far  as  we  are 
concerned  it  really  does  not  affect  us,  because 
•our  steamers. go  direct  to  France, 

441L  Do  you  consider  that  Japan  is  ratber 
•out-runninff  the  constable  in  the  way  of  sub^ 
sidles  P — I  dare  not  say  so ;  I  am  a  bondholder. 

.4412.  You  said  at  a  previous  sta^e  of  our  pro- 
ceedines  you  thought  that  the  British  shippers 
generally  have  arrived  at  a  certain  point  of  de- 
velopment where  they  could  stand  without  having 
any  subsidy  P — ^No,  1  do  not  think  I  went  quite 
no  far  as  to  say  that.  I  guarded  mysell  very 
carefully  on  this  question  of  subsidy  by  leaving 
myself  a  perfectly  open  mind  in  dealing  with  any 
concrete  case.  This  East  African  point  on  which 
1  am  not  able  to  give  any  eviden<^  is  one  which 
may  be  a  concrete  case,  and  which  it  might  ba 
very  judicious  and  wise  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  deal  with  in  that  way.  But  I  do 
not  know  it,  and  do  not  give  any  opinion  on  it. 
With  regard  to  subsidies,  from  my  own  point  of 
view.  I  have  regarded  it  as  being  within  the 
limits  of  postal  communication,  and  being  made 
necessary  by  the  postal  communication. 

4413.  Would  you  say  the  amount  that  was 
knocked  off  your  previous  subsidy  has  operated 
disadvantageously  to  your  company  P — ^Well,  we 
did  it  ourselves ;  it  was  not  knocked  off. 

4414.  Was  it  a  spontaneous  act  on'  your  partP 
^^-Certalnly^ 

Chairman, 

4415.  We  have  mentioned  already  once  or 
twice  the  question  of  shipping  conferences,  and 
I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  with 
regard  to  that  point.  The  subject  was  men- 
tioned in  Sir  Alexander  Swettenham's  evidence, 
and' from  him  and  one  or  two  others  we  have 
heard  that  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company 
is  the  leading  company  in  the  eastern  confer- 
ence P-^The  leading  conspirator.  I  am  anxious 
to  explain  with  regard  to  Sir  Alexander  Swetten- 
ham's  evidence  on  that  subject  that  the 
Singapore  Conference  to  which  he  referred  is  one' 
of  quite  recent  date,  and  that  ever  since 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  until  an 
agreement  was  made  between  the  lines  in 
December,  1897,  the  Singapore  trade  was 
an  open  one,  in  which  the  competition  was 
in  every  way  untrammelled.  The  residt  of  that 
8tate  of  affairs  was  that  freights  to  Singapore  fell 
to  zero,  and  as  the  lines  which  ran  regularly  to 
the  Straits  and  China  had  displayed  great  enter- 
prise in  building  a  superior  class  of  steamers, 
thev  found  it  Tn-as  absolutely  necessary  to  protect 
their  own  interests  by  offering  inducements  to 
shippers  to  work  in  harmony  with  them.  The  . 
result  of  this  arrangement  has  been  that  the 
average  nett  rate  of  freight  for  the  last  three 
year^  obtained  by  the  conference  lines,  after 
making  allowance  for  rebates  to  shippers,  has 
been  about  32^.  per  ton.  I  may  say  that  all  the 
foreign  lines  are  parties  to  this  agreement,  and 
in  fact  I  myself  declined  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  a  Conference  at  Singapore  unless  the  foreign  . 
lines  were  parties  to  it  also.  I  may  also  say  that, 
under  the  advanced  rates  obtained  by  the  con- 
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f erence^  trade  increased  considerably  from  Singa- 
pore to  London  a^d  Liverpool  after  Decem- 
ber, 1897.  Lately,  however,  it  has  somewhat 
fallen  away  owing  to  the  state  of  the  home 
niiarkets. 

4416.  In  general,  have  conferences  been  a 
benefit  to  the  community  in  your  opinion? — M 
I  have  said,  the  Singapore  conference  is  quite 
of  recent  origin,  but  conferences  have  existed  in 
the  Bombay,  Calcutta,  China,  and  AustraUan 
trades  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  with 
general  satisfaction  to  shippers,  '  although,  oi 
course,  there  are  grumblers. 

4417.  Do  merchants  ever  gnunbleP — ^Mer- 
chants, and  I  am  sorry  to  say  even  shipowners, 
sometimes  grumble. 

4418.  And  what  iis  the  outcome  P  Is  the  out- 
come that  the  merchants  or  shipowners  become 
parties  to  the  conference  P — ^They  are  parties  to 
the  conference  directly ;  in  the  case  of  the  other 
conference  the  merchants  are  only  indirectly 
parties  to  the  conference,  receiving  certain  re- 
Dates. 

4419.  The  shipowners  are  in  most  ciases  parties 
to  the  conference,  are  theyP — ^AU  the  regular 
traders  are  members. 

4420.  And  the  general  restdt,  is  it  not,  of  any 
particular  merchant  or  shipowner  grumbling,  is 
that  he  is  either  crushed  out  of  existence  or  he 
has  to  join  the  conference  P — ^In  the  event  of  a 
shipowner  grumbling  it  is  always  because  he  is 
not  a  member  of  the  conference ;  in  the  case  of  a 
merchant  grumbling  it  is  always  because  he  does 
not  think  he  gets  a  sufiSicient  return,  and  would 
like  a  lower  rate.    . 

4421.  Not  a  larger  rebate  P — ^A  larger  rebate, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  lower  rate.  What  I 
want  to  point  out  is  that  the  rates  of  freight  in 
all  these  conferences  have  been  of  a  modest  char- 
acter, and  if  this  had  been  otherwise  all  the 
arrangements  wotdd  have  broken  down.  In 
many  cases  the  arrangements  have  broken  down 
because  of  disputes  between  the  merchants  and 
shipowners  as  to  what  was  fair  to  pay.  For  ex- 
ample, the  merchants  in  Chimt  started  a  line  of 
their  own  for  the  purpose,  and  a  very  important 
line. 

4422.  What  was  its  name  P— The  China 
Mutual,  but  after  waging  war  for  a  few  months 
they  became  parties  to  the  conference. 

4423.  ^Practically  they  had  no  option,  had 
they  P — ^Yes,  they  could  have  gone  on  losing 
■money;  that  is  the  option!  undoubtedly.  Then 
the  Indian  Tea  Association  did  the  same  thing. 
They  broke  out  of  the  conference,  and  peace  was 
made  in  that  quarter  after  a  fight.  The  shippers 
of  piece  goods  at  Bombay  broke  through  the  con- 
ference, and  so  on,  but  in  all  cases  I  may  say  that 
ultimately  people  saw  the  advantage  of  a  regular 
supply  of  tonnage  at  moderate  rates  of  freight. 

4424.  Would  you  say  with  moderate  raSbes  as 
well  as  with  regularity  P — ^Tes,  regular  and 
moderate  rates.  Now,  I  say  that  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  hold  a  conference  in  these 
days  when  steamers  are  so  numerous,  unless  the 
rates  ofireight  are  reasonable  and  moderate,  and  I 
may  mention  really  what  these  terrible  confer- 
ence rates  are.  For  instance,  take  freight  on 
rough  cargo,  iron,  or  something  of  the  sort,  to 
Bombay.  The  net  rate  is  19*.  a  ton ;  the  mea- 
\:P,yiZ  surement 
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surement  rate  varies,  on  the  other  hand,  from  15«, 
•uj>.  to  Sdf.y  but  the  average  neit  rate  which  we 
r^p^ive  for  a  meaaiureinent  cargo  according  to  the 
joaa^ilest  of  our  ships  is  25^.  a  ton.  All  the  other 
jx)rt8  are  in  equal  ratio,  and  considering  that 
iiiiB  means  that  we  have  to  carry  goods  6)000 
jniles  to  Bombay  or  8,000  miles  to  Calcutta,  and 
12,0()0.  miles  to  China,  and  so  on,  I  contend  that 
the  rates  are  exceedingly  moderate,  especially 
"^rhen  you  take  into  view  the  fact  that  we  have 
•to  pay  the  Suez  Canal  dues  out  of  those  rates. 
In  the  case  of  a  mail  steamer  every  ton  of  goods 
that  goes  in  that  mail  steamer  has  to  pay  not  less 
than  9  francs  a  ton,  that  is  to  say  7s.  dd.  That 
7s.  Qd.  has  to  be  deducted  from  the  19s,  or  20s, 
which  I  have  quoted.  In  the  case  of  a  cargo 
steamer,  no  doubt  the  deduction  for  canal 
charges  is  not  nearly  so  great,  because  a  cargo 
steamer  carries  largely  in  proportion  to  her  canal 
tonnage,  and  I  should  say  myself  that  4s*  to  bs, 
probably  would  be  the  amount  which  would  re- 
quire  to  be  deducted  from  the  conference  rate. 
But  it  shows  that  the  rates  are  moderate,  in  them-> 
selves,  and  I  am  perfectly  certain  I  am  correct 
in  jstating  that  in  these  days,  when  the  world  is 
full  of  steamships,  no  conference  coidd  possibly 
exist  for  any  leneih  of  time  unless  moaeration 
was  the  basis  of  the  tariff. 

4425.  Can  you  give  us  the  rates  to  other  places 
than  Bombay? — ^xes,  to  Colombo,  for  instanct?, 
the  average  net  weight  rate  is  23s.  9d. ;  to  Cal- 
cutta, 21*.  id. ;  to  the  Straits,  285.  Hd, ;  to  Hong 
iKong,  30*.  10^. ;  to  Shanghai,  33*.  3^. ;  to 
Japan,  30*.  10^. ;  and  to  Australia  (Sydney)  the 
net  weight  rate  comes  down  to  19*. 

4426.  Why  is  that  P — That  is  on  account  of  the 
competition  of  sailing  vessels  via  the  Cape. 

4427.  Will  you  read  out  the  average  nett  mea- 
surement rates  ? —  Bombay,  25*. ;  Colombo, 
29*.  3^. ;  Calcutta,  25*. ;  Straits,  33*.  9d. ;  Hong 
£ong,  36*. ;  Shanghai,  37*.  9^. ;  Japan,  36*. ; 
Australia,  49*.  You  see  the  Australian  measure- 
ment rate  comes  in  to  reduce  the  balance  of  the 
low  weight  rate. 

4428.  Can  you  tell  tibie  Committee  the  distance 

in  miles  from  London  to  Australia  ? — ^I  suppose 

from  London  to  Australia  is  more  than  12,000 

miles,  London  to  Bombay  is  6,000,  London  to 

Shanghai,  I  think,  is  11,000.  I  think  those  are 
the  distances  approximately. 

4429.  I  notice  in  Question  3196  the  Secretary 
•of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  told 

the  Committee  that "  Cotton jgoods  are  carried  by 
British  steamers  from  New  lork  to  Shanghai,  a 
distance  of  13,717  miles,  at  27*.  Qd,  per  ton  of 
40  cubic  feet "  P — ^AU  I  can  say.  is  you  may  get 
•  casual  steamers  to  carry  at  that  rate,  but  there 
is  no  regular  line  carrying  at  that  rate. 

4430.  That  is  at  a  lower  calculation  of  rate 
than  .most  of  the  figures  you  have  given  us,  is  it 
iiotP — It  is  a  lower  rate,  but  it  is  not  a  regular 
line ;  it  is  a  casual  freight. 

4431.  It  is  rather  a  striking  figure.  On  the 
•other  hand,  he  says  that  the  Liverpool  rate  is 

SOs,  for  lightly  pressed  bales  of  cotton,  and  that 
if  we  take  the  lower  of  the  two  Liverpool  rates, 
twhich  are  50*.  and  65*.,  it  is  putting  the  case 
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moderately? — ^I  am  giving  the  London  rate,  and 
the  London  rate,  of  course,  minus  a  charge  for 
carriage  from  Manchester.  ,    . 

4432.  The  same  witness. tells  us  in  Question 
3201 :  '*  If  we  take  the  lower  of  these  two  Liver- 
pool rates,  50*.,  the  difference  between  that  and 
the  American  rate  is  equivalent  to  4rf.  on  a  piece 
of  cloth  costing  8*.  iQ^dJ^f — ^But  you  cannot 
compare  the  casual  voyage  of  a  ship  going  irom 
America,  with  every  now  and  then  comparatively 
limited  shipments,  and  a  regular  line  oi  steamers 
sailing  from  Liverpool  and  London  aliao&t  every 
day  in  the  week;  the  twd  things  are  not  com- 
parable. 

4433.  Tou  told  the  Committee  that  the  Con- 
tinental lines  are  in  conference  with  British 
lines  P — ^Tes,  all  the  English  and  all  the  foreign 
lines  are. 

4434.  Upon  that,  at  Question  3444,  we  heard 
from  Mr.  Samuel  that ''  the  Continental  lines  are 
in  conference  witii  the  British  lines,  and  they 
cannot  take  goods  from  G-reat  Britain  or  the. 
.United  Kingdom  at  a  lower  rate  thail  the  rates 
charged  by  tne  conference  lines  from  the  United 
Kingdom,"  by  which  I  think  he  means  they  can 
take  them  at  lower  rates  if  they  take  them  from 
Hamburg  and  elsewhere  P — ^In  the  first  place  I 
shoiild  like  to  say  as  far  as  the  Peninsular  and 
( )Tiental  Company  is  concerned,  about  which  I 
am  particularly  giving  evidence,  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company  never  carry  from  the  Con- 
tinent at  lower  rates  than  they  carry  from  Eng- 
land, absolutely  never. 

4435.  Tou  do  not  call  at  Hamburg,  do  you  P~ 
We  send  steamers  to  Antwerp;  we  load  at 
Antwerp  twice  a  month,  more  or  less. 

4436.  Are  they  cargo  steamers  P — ^Tes.  We 
have  never  been  compelled,  and  it  has  never  been 
forced  upon  us,  but  we  have  a  ukase  against 
carrying  at  lower  rates  from  the  Continent  than 
we  do  from  Engliidi  ports.  It  may  be,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  a  little  sentimental  on  our  part ;  but 
at  all  events  it  is  a  positive  order,  an  order  which 
has  been  executed,  and  so  far  we  have  been  for- 
tunate in  not  requiring  to  break  through  it.  Our 
0hips  are  commercial  ships,  going  out  to  Japan, 
and  we  have  been  able  to  fill  them  at  our  English 
rates.  With  regard  to  whai  you  asked  about  Mr. 
Samuel's  evidence,  I  have  read  that,  and  I  think 
He  fell  into  one  or  two  mistakes.  '  I  think  he  took 
the  German  measurement  of  the  cubic  metre, 
making  it  os  equivalent  to  the  Engli#*h  ton  of 
40  feet.  The  cubic  metre  and  the  English  ton  of 
40  feet  are  different,  and  all  the  German  tariffs 
are  on  the  cubic  metre  basis.  It  makes  this  dif- 
ference, that  a  cubic  metre  at  Sis.  Qd,  is  in  reality 
42s,  Qd.  for  40  feet. 

4437.  Mr.  Samuel  stated  that  lower  rates  were 
obtained  from  German  ports  than  from  foreign 
ports  P— In  saving  that  lower  rates  were 
obl^ined  from  German  ports  than  fr?«^  ^^^^ 
ports  Mr.  Samuel  made  one  initial  mistake ;  that 
is,  in'  not  remembering  the  German  rate  is  per 
cubic  metre,  which  is  a  different  standard  alto- 
irether  from  the  cubic  ton  of  40  ^et.  It  makes 
this  difference,  that  a  German  rate  of  37*.  6rf.  -^t 
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cubic. metre  is  equal  ta  42s.  Gd,  per  English,  ton 
of  40  feet ;  but  althDi^gb  I.  point  that  out  as  an 
initial  mistake,  which  1  think  modifies  his  evi- 
dence to  a  certain  extent,  I  do  not  say  that  the 
Germans  do  not  charge  a  trifling  lower  rate  on  a 
considerable  number  of  commodities — ^we  think, 
of  c6urse,very  unfairly,but  I  believe  the  Germans 
contend  that  those  commodities  are. of  inferior 
manufacture  to  English  comniodities  of  the  same 
manufacture,  and  therefore  charge  less.  For  in- 
stance, take  the  German  tariff  on  6uoh  articles  as 
cigars.  There  is  no  doubt  the  German  cigars  are 
not  quite  the  same  as  Havannah  cigars  shipped 
from  London.  You  can  then  quite  understand 
the  wish  of  the  Germans  to  ship  them  at  a  lower 
rtrte.  If  you  take,  for  instance,  the  shipment 
of  liquor,  German  spirits,  or  something^  like 
potato  brandy,  is  an  article  totally  different  from 
French  brandy  or  French  wines.  I,  therefore, 
imagine  that  the  Germans  think  unless  they  can 
ship  these  goods  at  somewhat  less  tariff  than  the 
English  tariff  they  cannot  push  iheir  trade. 
What.  I  want  to  point  out  is  that  as  far  as  the 
conference  is  concerned  the  deviationii  from  a 
single  standard  would  be  very  much  greater  if 
there  was  no  conference.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
deviations  would  be  very  much  greater  indeed 
if  there  was  no  conference. 

4438.  Tour  principle  is  to  have  higher  freights 
and  no  deviation,  rather  than  to  have  lower 
freights  and  a  greater  chance  of  deviation  ? — My 
pnnciple  ie  to  have  a  fair  rate,  and  to  make  it  uni- 
form for  all  linos  sailing  regularly  and  keeping 
up  the  communication,  whether  the  «hips  are  full 
or  empty.  Our  commercial  ships  going  away 
sail  in  the  week  in  which  they  are  bound  to 
sail,  whether  they  are  full  or  empty.  They 
do  not  wait  to  load,  and  so  it  is  with  all 
these  r^ular  lines,  which  have  shown  a  verj^ 
great  deal  of  enterprise  in  putting  on  a  class 
of  steamers  very  much  superior  to  what  we  call 
the  tramp — ^very  much  superior,  because  these 
regular  lines  are  capable  of  maintaining  a  speed 
on  the  average  of  from  10  to  11|  knots  perhaps, 
while  the  tramp  only  goes  at  8|  knots.  The 
difference  is  enormous.  The  two  classes  have 
r^lly  no  approximation  to  each  other. 

4439.  In  fact,  the  aim  of  the  conference  is  to 
equalise  rates,  putting  it  shortly,  i&  ii  not.^ — 
Yes,  and  as  far  as  the  P.  and  0.  Company  are  con- 
cerned we  never  take  lower  rates  than  we  take  in 
England  for  the  same  class  of  cargo. 

4440.  Are  you  able  to  compel  other  companies 
to  do  the  same  ? — We  endeavour  to  get  all  other 
companies  to  do  the  same. 

4441.  Mr.  Samuel,  on  being  asked  whether  the 
Japanese  were  in  a  position  to  dictate  to  the  con- 
ference (Question  3530),  answered:  **  It  is  the 
P.  and  0.  who  dictate  "  ? — ^We  never  dictate  to 
anybody ;  we  persuade. 

4442.  Sir  Alexander  Swettenham  suggested 
that  if  there  was  no  conference  large  shipments 
of  English  ooal  would  be  made  to  Singapore  ? — ^I 
think  Sir  Alexander  must  have  got  out  of  his 
depth  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  this  investi- 
gation, because  I  think,  and  I  say  it  with  great 
respect,  he  was  talking  nonsense  on  that  point. 
Xo  English  cqal  has  been  sent  to  Singapore  for 
the  last  ten  years  except  for  Admiralty  purpose, 
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and  if  vou  were  to  break  down  the  conference  to- 
morrow  no  more  coal  i^ould  be  sent.  You  could 
never  make  Engli^  ooal  at  40«.  compete  wiih 
Japanese  coal  laad  down  at  20«.  The  only  Eng* 
lish  coal  sent  out  is  for  Navy  purposes^ 

4443. '  Putting  it  once  moro  generally,  do  ycm 
think  that  conferences  are  a  benefit  to  the  British 
merchant  and  to  British  trade? — Regular  steam 
communication,  such  as  the  conference  supplies^ 
is,  I  imag;ine,  undoubtedly  a  very  great  benefit  to 
the  British  merchant,  and  regular  steam  com* 
munication  cannot  exist  unl&H  a  remunerative 
rate  of  freight  exists  with  it. 

Sir  Edward  Sassoon, 

4444.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  whether 
there  is  any  understanding  between  your  oom- 
pan}'  and  the  shipping  companies  of  Germany  to 
respect  the  sphere  of  each  other's  influence,  and 
not  to  poach  upon  their  ports,  and  they  to  respect 
your  ports  equally.  Is  there  any  such  arrange- 
ment as  that? — You  mean,  I  suppose,  do  we  bar 
and  do  they  bar  each  other? 

'  4445.  Yes  ? — ^I  want  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  your  question,  which  I  take  to  be :  Do  we 
bar  and  do  they  bar  unnecessary  interference  with 
what  one  mignt  regard  as  each  other^s  vested 
rights. 

4446.  That  is  my  question? — ^Yee^  we  do;  We 
allow  the  German  lines  to  compete  with  us  at  such 
places,  for  instance,  as  Middlesbrough,  on  certain 
terms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  German  lines 
allow  us  to  compete  on  certain  terms  at  Antwerp, 
but  there  is  a  substratum  of  agreement  not  to 
injure  each  other  more  than  is  absolutely  neces* 
sary. 

4447.  Do  the>'  regard  Antwerp  as  a  German 
port? — ^They  tried  to  make  it  a  German  port 
altogether,  but  we  will  not  have  it.  We  went  to 
Antwerp  in  the  year  1882,  which  was  at  least  1? 
or  14  years  before  the  Germans  ever  thought  of 
going  into  that  trade,  and,  therefore,  we  never 
will  have  Antwerp  made  out  to  be  a  German  port. 

4448.  Do  you  interfere  with  them  at  all  at 
Hamburg  ?— Only  in  the  way  of  transhipment. 
We  do  not  send  any  steamers  to  Hamburg;  we 
get  cargo  from  Hamburg,  and  we  get  cargo  fr.  m 
Rotterdam  and  other  places  by  transhipment. 
Our  transhipment  trade  is  not  very  great,  and 
strange  to  say  it  has  not  fallen  off.  I  liave  been 
expecting  to  see  that  transhipment  trade  fall  oS 
very  much,  but  strange  to  say  the  outward  ex- 
port trade  of  the  P.  and  0.  Company  has  not 
declined. 

4449.  Do  they  respect  the  understanding  as 
regards  our  principal  ports  like  Liverpool  and 
Bristol  ?— Yes. 

4450.  With  regard  to  the  conference  arrange- 
ments in  Bombay,  you  have  some  sort  of  an 
understandiiig  with  the  Bi^battino  line,  have  joxs 
not  ?-^ Yes,  the  Rubattino  Line,  the  Austn^n 
Lloyd,  and  the  Japanese  lines  all  work  in  har- 
mony. The  Bombay-China  line  is  one  of  those 
cases  in  which  a  Japanese  subsidy  is  most  in- 
jurious to  English  interests.  The  Japanese  com- 
pany obtained  a  subsidy  from  their  Government 
for  running  a  line  between  Bombay  and  Japan 
in  order  that  they  might  carry  cotton  at  a  very 
low  rate,  so  that  the  Japanese  mills  might  com- 
pete* 
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Sete  with  the  Indian  milk.  The  result  of  the 
apanese  action  in  this  way,  is  that  we  have  to 
<iBTtj  cotton  at  the  same  rate  as  this  subsidised 
company  by  a  line  which  is  not  subsidised,  and 
^consequently  we  feel  it  very  severely. 

4451.  Do  you  suffer  anything  from  the  com- 
petition of  the  Messageriee  steamers  as  regards 
that  trade? — ^No. 

4452.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  offer  about  the 
necessity  of  subsidising  any  steamers  from  India 
to  China  on  th^  part  of  the  Indian  Government  f 
— ^No,  I  think  not; 

Mr.  Duie,         .    ^ 

4453.  The  Singapore  Conference    iia    a   con- 
ference that  came  into  existence  in  1897, 1  think, 
•and  you  told  the  Committee  that  it  consists  of 
shipowners  and  merchants  ? — Yes. 

4454.  Are  the  merchants  who  have  a  part  in 
it  mostly  the  agents  of  the  shipowners  P^— Some 
<of  them. 

4455.  Practically  the  majority  of  them? — I 
would  not  say  the  majority  of  them,  but  some  of 
them  certainly, 

4450.  The  position  of"  Singapore  up  to  1897 
was  this,  was  it  not,  that  Singapore  was  an  entre- 
pot for  the  commerce  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
as  well  as  for  our  own  Straits  Settlements? — ^It 
is  an  entrepot  still,  but  I  am  afraid  it  has 
"become  less  an  entrepot,  not  on  account  of  any 
reason  connected  witn  the 'conference,  but  be- 
cause there  are.  so  many  more  direct  steamers, 
such  as  Holt  steamers  for  instance,  which  are 
now  running  lines  direct  from  Manilla  and  Java, 
instead  of  obtaining  cargo  by  transhipment  at 
Singapore. 

445V.  The  Committee  has  been  told  by  one  or 
two  witnesses  that  the  disappearance  of  Singa^ 
pore  to  a  considerable  extent  from  its  favoured 
position  in  connection  with  the  East  India  trade, 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  tramps  could  not  ^et 
liomeward  freight  from  Singapore  owincf  to  the 
restrictions  put  upon  the  merchants  by  the  opera^ 
tion  of  the  conference? — ^I  know  that  was  said, 
l)ut  I  think  it  is  quite  incorrect.  I  think  there 
is  no  possible  -connection  between  the  two  ideas. 
The  export  trade  of  Singapore  grew  and  ex- 
panded after  the  conference  canie  into  existence 
and  rates  were  put  up. 

4458.  Was  it  an  export  trade,  or  w^s  it  prac- 
tically a  local  trade  of  our  own  Straits  Settle- 
ments?— ^If  you  are  speaking  of  the  past,  not 
the  immediate  present,  I  snould  say  myself 
that  no  effect  was  produced  by  the  conference 
either  in  the  local  or  the  transhipment  trade ; 
l>itt  speaking  of  the  future  and  the  immediate 
present,  I  think  the  tendency  is  for  more  steamers 
to  load  at,  we  will  say,  such  ports  as  Manilla  and 
Java  where  formerly  the  cargo  was  carried  for 
transhipment  to  Singapore. 

'  4459.  Is  that  traffic  that  now  goes  direct  from 
Java,  traffic  which  goes  as  to  a  great  part  of  it 
to  some  Continental  port  and  not  to  English 
ports  as  formerly?— A  portion  of  it  does  at  all 
events. 

4460.  There  has  been  a  diversion  of  trade,  has 
thorp  not.  from  London  to  one  or  other  of  the 
Continental  ports? — ^I  am  not  able  to  say  that, 
Irat  I  am  alile  to  «ay  this — ^tbere  is  no  doubt  that 
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the  Singapore  trade,  the  Straits  trlEide;  has  grbWn 
and  increased  towards  the  Continent.  I  would 
not  say  any  actual  trade  has  been  diverted. 

4461.  The  position  is  rather  this,  is  it  not: 
English  trade  hits  held  its  own,  but  the  Con- 
tinental trade  has  increased  in  a  marked  degree? 
— ^The  Continental  trade  hardly  existed  before, 
therefore  the  increase  of  course  looms  very  mueh» 

4462.  Is  it  a  fact  that  owing  to  that  increase 
of  Continental  trade,  the  distributing  centre  for 
the  Continent  with  regard  to  goods  brought  from 
the  East  Indies  is  shifted  from  London  to  some- 
where on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  ? — ^I  think  the  tendency  is  for 
the  transhipment  tuade  to  leave  tlie  Fort  of 
London. 

4463.  And  to  find  its  home  somewhat  nearer 
the  Continental  centres  of  population? — ^Where 
you  have  a  large  increase  of  ships  under  a 
foreign  flag  those  ships  will  naturally  tend  to 
go  to  foreign  ports. 

4464.  Substantially  the  whole  of  that  trade 
whifch  has  been  diverted  to  the  foreign  Twrts  is 
carried  by  subsidised  ships,  is  it  not  ? — ^The  major 
portion  has. 

4465.  If  it  were  not  for  tlie  subsidies  you  could 
have  knocked  any  of  the  other  competitors  out 

•of  time  in  a  very  short  period,  could  you  not? — 
It  is  the  last  thing  we  should  have  thought  of 
doiijg. 

4466.  I  know  you  would  not  have  thought  of 
doing  it,  but  he  woidd  have  disappeared.  Any 
competitor  without  a  subsidy  could  never  have 
held  his  own  for  any  appreciable  time  against  the 
P.  and  0.,  could  he  ? — The  long  and  short  of  the 
matter  would  have  been,  if  there  had  been  no 
German  steamers  no  doubt  there  would  have  been 
an  increased  number  of  English  ships  loading 
at  Singapore  under  the  conference  agreement. 

4467.  At  present  there  is  a  conference  agree- 
ment which  is  practically  an  agreement  between 
the  three  great  companies — ^your  own,  the  Nord- 
deutscher  line,  and  the  Messageries  Marilimes, 
I  know  there  are  a  great  many  other  companies 
in  it,  but  you  three  govern  them,  do  you  not  ? — 
The  lines  vou  have  not  mentioned  are  far  more 
important  factors  than  the  mail  companies. 

4468.  Can  any  of  them  hold  their  own  against 
the  mail  companies  if  the  mail  companies  com- 
bine? Would  it  be  possible  for  them  to  hold 
their  own  against  the  mail  companies  if  the  mail 
companies  combined?^ — ^Certainly. 

4469.  But  except  the  Bubattino  none  of  them 
have  subsidies,  have  they? — I  was  speaking  of 
English  companies — ^take  Holt's  line,  take 
the  China  Mutual  line,  take  the  Glen  line,  take 
all  the  private  concerns,  they  are  all  concerned 
in  a  much  more  important  degree  in  the  carrying 
trade  than  the  mail  companies  are. 

4470.  I  will  take  the  China  Mutual.  The 
result  of  the  competition  with  the  China 
Mutual  was  that  it  was  driven  into  the  confer- 
ence, was  it  not  ? — ^It  came  of  necessity  into  the 
conference. 

4471.  Instead  of  going  on  losing  money  or 
beincr  knocked  out  of  existence  ? — ^It  had  a  very 
jovial  time  outside  the  conference  at  first.  It 
roamed  about  a  good  deal,  and  then  it  got  tired. 

4472.  Is  the  tlhina  Mutual  a  fair  example? 
— There  is  no  compulstoiK 

4*73.  i  quite 
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4473.  I  quite  understand  that,  except  tke  com- 
pulsion of  not  being  able  to  go  on  losing  money 
indefinitely.  With  regard  to  these  lines,  must 
it  not  be  the  fact  that  you  three  great  companies, 
.each  with,  say,  a  half  or  quarter  of  a  million  a 
year  of  fixed  income,  are  in  a  position,  other  con- 
ditions being  equal,  to  command  the  trade  P— 
Certainly  not. 

4474.  May  not  the  fate  of  any  competitor  be 
the  fate  of  the  China  MutualP — Certainly  not. 

4475.  What  is  to  prevent  it? — ^As  I  explained 
in  the  first  part  of  my  evidence,  the  enormous  cost 
at  which  mail  companies  work,  their  great  expen- 
diture, and  so  on,  places  them  af  a  tremendous 
disadvantage  in  the  carrying  trade  as  compared 
with  the  cheap  cargo  ship.  It  is  the  cheap  cargo 
ship  that  rules  the  freight,  not  the  mail  ship, 

4476.  But  the  three  companies  between  them 
reffulate  the  conference,  do  they  not? — ^Not  at 
all. 

4477.  One  of  the  witnesses  told  us  that  the 
P.  and  0.  regulated  rates  in  the  conference  P — 
Not  at  all . 

4478.  Who  is  there  who  has  a  greater  influence 
than  the  P.  and  0.  would  have  in  regulating  the 
rates  in  the  conference? — ^I  have  said  over  and 
over  again  that  it  is  not  the  case,  I  cannot  say  it 
more  emphatically,  they  do  not.  I  wish  they  aid. 
The  conference  is  regulated  by  the  great  cargo 
carriers. 

4479.  I  will  not  pursue  that  matter,  but  has 
the  result  of  the  conierence  been  to  drive  tramps 
out  of  the  competition  P — ^I  do  not  know  really 
how  far  that  is  the  case.  As  there  seems  to  be  a 
conference  steamer  at  Singapore  every  day  I  do 
not  see  what  scope  there  is  for  a  tramp. 

4480.  Tip  to  1897  the  tramps  had  brought  the 
rates  down  to  about  lis.  a  ton — ^was  that  not  so  P 
— ^I  will  not  be  sure  about  the  figure,  but  they 
were  down  to  5*. 

4481.  Then  in  1897  the  conference  came,  and 
the  rates  since  then  have  averaged  32 j.  P — ^That 
is  riffht.     Thikt  is  for  a  voyage  of  9,000  miles. 

4w2.  Have  the  rates  from  Hamburg  under  the 
conference  rides  been  consistently  lower  rates 
than  the  rates  to  English  ports  P — ^Exactly  the 
same. 

4483.  That  is  not  so,  I  think,  with  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  ports,  is  it  P — ^The  rates  from  Singa- 
pore to  all  the  Continental  and  British  ports 
nave  been  exactly  the  same. 

4484.  Then  the  competition!  is  fair  in  that  re- 
spect, is  it,  between  London  and  the  Continental 
ports  for  Singapore  traffic  P  It  is  an  even  compe- 
tition P — ^From  Singapore  to  English  ports  and 
the  Continental  ports  the  rates  have  been  the 
same. 

4485.  What  about  the  outward  rates  P — ^Ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  you  had  before  you,  there 
are  some  small  discrepancies  in  the  outward  rates. 
In  some  cases  the  outward  rates  are  apparently 
somewhat  lower — a  mere  trifle — and  in  other 
cases  the  English  rates  appear  to  be  lower. 

4486.  You  think  there  is  nothing  substantial 
in  the  way  of  difference  between  youP — ^No. 

4487.  I  think  we  were  jfiven  by  Mr.  Bonar 
some  information  about  those  rates,  but  your 
evidence  is  substantially  the  same  P — ^Yes. 

?488.  Is  the  means  by  which  the  conference 
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operates  this :  that  every  merchant  who  cpmeS' 
into  the  conference  makes  an  agreement  with  tli& 
shipowner  for  carrying  the  whole  of  his  freight? 
— Yes. 

4489.  And  is  the  sense  in  which  the  agreemeut 
is  enforced  this :  thaft  if 'he  carries  any  ^ght  of 
any  other  owner  than  the  conference  owner,  he- 
loaes  the  rebate  which  the  conference  gives  him? 
— Certai^. 

4490.  Then  ihe  rebate  is  paid,  I  think,  as  to 
half  of  it  at  the  end  of  six  months — \k  is  a  rebate 
of  10  per  cent,  is  it  noiP — ^Most  of  the  eastern  con- 
ference rebate  was  always,  as  I  understand,  ia 
arrear.  I  may  say  the  conditione  of  conferences 
vary.  I  may  tell  you  generally  what  might  be 
sufficient  for  your  purpose  to  know.  For  in- 
stance, where  a  new  conference  has  been  started 
and  the  rebate  is  to  be  10  per  cent.,  we  will  say, 
at  the  end  of  a  year  the  rebate  would  be  paid  for 
half  the  year,  so  that  six  months  would  be  in  hani 

4491.  Six  months  is  always  in  hand? — ^Yes,  it 
ought  to  be  so. 

4492.  Bui  the  contract  is  that  you  pay  as  to 
half  of  the  rebate  at  the  end  of  six  months,  and 
you  pay  as  to  the  other  half  at  the  end  of  another 
six  months ;  so  you  always  work  it  so  that  you 
have  something  in  handP — Somerbhing  always  in 
hand. 

4493.  The  practical  result  of  that  has  been  to 
banish  the  tramp  steamer  from  the  berths  of  Sin> 
gappre,  has  it  notP-^I  should  require  a  good  deal 
of  evidence  upon  that. 

4494.  We  were  told  that  there  was  a  oonsider- 
aBle  trade  in  timber  from  the  Straits  Settlements 
homewards  in  vessels  which  had  carried  out  coal 
for  Admiralty  and  other  purposes,  and  that  tiiat 
trade  had  ceased — ^that  the  timber  had  to  be 
carried  at  cheap  rates  that  are  considerably  beloT 
the  conference  rates  P— Not  that  I  am  aware  ot 

4495.  You  do  not  know  one  way  or  the  other? 
— ^Yes,  I  think  I  do.  If  there  had  been  any  trade 
which  had  ceased  I  should  know  it. 

4496.  Did  you  know  of  the  existence  of  si 
timber  trade  at  Singapore  P — ^To  Bombay.  I 
never  heard  of  a  timber  trade  by  steamer  to  Eng-^ 
land. 

4497.  Was  there  not  a  trade  in  sailing  ships  to 
England  ? — That  may  be  so*  That  I  am  ignorant 
of. 

4498.  But  the  carriage  of  timber  by  a  sailing 
ship  would  be  within  {he  prohibition  of  the  con- 
ference,  woidd  it  not? — ^I  do  not  know. 

4499.  We  were  told  it  would.  The  witness 
who  gave  the  evidence  went  into  some  detail  about 
it.  You  do  not  know  anything  of  any  such  fact 
as  that,  you  say  P — ^I  do  not.  I  do  not  believe  any 
trade  has  been  prevented  by  the  oonference,  and 
if  there  were  one  I  certainly  should  know  il 

4500.  And  you  tell  the  Committee,  do  you, 
that  as  far  ae  your  experience  goes,  freights  to 
English  ports 'are  based  on  the  ^^ights  to  Conti- 
nental ports  P-— Undoubtedly. 

4501.  And  ihat  is  the  praotioe  of  the  confer- 
ence P — ^Homewards  undoubtedly.  With  out- 
ward freights  there  appears  to  be  a  aligU  varia- 
ticm. 

4502.  Bo  rebates  given  by  the  oompenies  vary 
to  any  considerable  extent  P — ^No. 

4603.  Do- 
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4503.  Do  the  continental  countries  give  larger 
rebates  than  your  own,  for  instanced — L  hope  not. 

4504.  They  ought  not  to,  and  you  do  not  sus- 
pect them  of  it.^ — No.  Continental  countries  do 
not  like  parting  any  more  than  we  do. 

4aU5.  The  trade  from  Japan  has  increased,  we 
are  told,  from  £10,000,000  to  £45,000,000  a  year 
in  value  in  about  the  last  20  years  P — ^I  have  seen 
some  huge  figures.  Xhe  increase  is  largely  to 
America. 

4506.  So  far  as  the  European  trade  is  con- 
cerned down  to  1880,  you  were  a  line  receiving  a 
iixed  payment  from  Government  for  a  Japanese 
service,  were  you  notP — ^Tes,  that  is  so. 

4507.  And  were  you  conducting  the  bulk  of 
that  trade  P — Oh,  no. 

4508.  Had  you  not  a  much  larger  share  of  it 
proportionately  P — ^No,  a  very  small  portion  of  it. 

4509.  Had  not  you  a  larger  share  proportion- 
ately than  you  have  now  ? — No,  we  are  doing  more 
Irade  now  than  we  did  then. 

4510.  I  know  in  actual  volume — I  am  speaking 
of  relatively? — ^But  the  trade  in  those  days  was 
insiguificani 

4511.  But  I  gather  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
at  was  in  your  hands  than  is  in  your  hands  nowP 
— ^It  may  6e  so. 

4512.  In  1898  a  subsidised  service  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Grerman  Gbvernmentfor  Yokohama, 
and  in  1898  you  ceased  to  run  passenger  ships  to 
Yokohama,  did  you  notP — jSot  quite.  lex- 
])lained  that  just  now.  I  said  that  yre  had  begun 
to  mil  an  important  commercial  service  by  ships 
carrying  a  limited  number  of  passengers,  and  that 
consequently  the  improvement  and  development 
r)f  that  commercial  service  rendered  it  unneces- 
sary for  us  to  continue  the  small  local  service, 
which  had  never  been  a  paying  affair. 

4513.  At  present  the  only  European  direct  ser- 
vice is  the  German  service  P — ^Aiid  the  French. 
The  French  and  Germans  run  on  the  same  lines. 

4514.  And  yet  our  trade  vrith  Japan  is  greater 
than  the  trade  of  either  Germany  or  France,  is  it 
notP — Granted. 

4515.  AVhat  reason  is  there,  except  subsidy, 
that  we  should  not  have  direct  communication 
with  Japan  P— The  Treasury  and  the  Poet  OflSce. 

4516.  That  is  fixed  payment,  is  it  notP  If  the 
Government  thinks  it  is  worth  its  while  to  main- 
tain with  regard  to  Yokohama  the  same  advan- 
tages it  at  present  has  with  regard  to  Shanghai, 
it  IS  merely  a  question  of  an  annual  payment  P — 
A  very  considerable  annual  payment,  but  without 
any  postal  advantages. 

4517.  I  gather  from  what  you  said  as  to  other 
regions  where  the  British  flag  is  upheld  by  the 
P.  and  0.,  that  there  is  a  great  national  advantage 
in  maintaining  a  regular  service  in  any  civilised 
region  of  the  world  P — ^Tes. 

4518.  Is  not  Japan  of  as  much  importance  with 
regard  to  the  development  of  traffic  as  China  isP 
—  Ves,  the  basis  of  all  the  subventions  with  which 
T  have  had  anything  to  do  are  postal ;  there  is  no 
raison  d'Stre  for  a  postal  service  to  Japan,  because 
the  post  is  quicker  by  America  than  it  can  pos- 
t=ibly  ever  be  made  vid  Suez.  Geography  from  a 
postal  point  of  view  is  against  the  Suez  route, 
and  therefore  if  a  service  is  going  to  be  subsidised 
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to  Japan,  it  must  be  subsidised  purely  upon  poli* 
ucal  or  oommeicial  grounds. 

4519.  If  there  is  a  case  anywhere  for  subsidy 
upon  2>ructical  or  commeix^ial  grounds  is  not 
Japan  that  caseP — ^I  should  say  myself,  seeing 
that  we  are  carrying  on  our  commerce  with 
Japan  with  such  success,  that  there  does  not 
appear  any  primd  facie  necessity  for  a  subsidy. 

4520.  You  are  carrying  on  your  commerce,  as 
one  of  the  witnesses  has  told  us,  in  vessels  of 
inferior  type  to  the  Continental  vessels,  which 
are  engaged  in  the  Japanese  trade.  Is  that  soP 
— ^That  is  so. 

4521.  And  inferior  vesselsi  to  the  Japanese 
vessels  which  are  carrying  their  own  trade?— 
That  is  not  so. 

4522.  But  as  to  the  Continental  vessels  it  is 
trueP — ^As  to  some  of  them.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  noise  made  about  German  ships,  two  or 
three  of  which  are  very  large  and  fine,  but  as  I 
have  said  actually  on  the  Australian  line,  we  are 
obliged  for  the  sake  of  peace  to  allow  the  Ger- 
mans to  quote  lower  rates  on  account  of  the  in- 
feriority of  their  ships. 

4523.  Why  should  we  have  terms  of  peace 
with  our  competitors  in  that  way.  Why  shoidd 
we  not  fight  themP — ^If  we  can  persuade  the 
Government  to  pay  a  subsidy  for  putting  on 
8,000  or  10,000  ton  ships  to  Japan  it  is  quite  easily 
done. 

4524.  Has  not  the  residt  of  the  present  policy 
of  not  fighting  them  been  this  up  to  the  present 
time:  that  you  have  diverted  the  passenger 
traffic  almost  entirely  to  Continental  vessels  ^ — 
No.  I  have  told  the  Committee  already  that  for 
the  last  three  years  our  passenger  trade  has  not 
been  diverted. 

4525.  Tour  own  passenger  trade  I  agree,  bat 
is  not  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  pas- 
senger trade  carried  in  Continental  vessels  P-^ 
Oh,  no.  The  larger  portion  of  the  Japan  trade 
goes  f>id  America. 

4526.  By  the  Canadian-Pacific  and  the  sub- 
sidised line  which  runs  there  P — ^Tes. 

4527.  And  you  say  it  has  not  been  to  an  ap« 
preciable  extent  interfered  withP — ^I  do  not  say 
to  any  appreciable  extent  interfered  with,  but 
I  say  we  are  not  crying  out  about  it. 

4528.  As  far  as  your  freight  is  concerned,  are 
you  doing  better  in  ihe  carriage  of  goods  than 
you  ever  were  P — ^We  are  doing  a  larger  business. 

4529.  Are  you  doing  a  business  larger  in  any 
degree  relatively,  compared  with  the  increase 
in  Japanese  trade  of  four  or  five  times.  Hjba 
your  trade  increased  relatively  in  proportion  to 
that  increase  of  trade? — ^I  do  not  think  the  P. 
and  0.  Company  should  be  mentioned  in  that 
connection.  I  think  it  should  be  British  ship- 
ping  generally. 

4530.  I  meant  British  shipping  generally. 
Is  British  shipping  generally  doing  as  large  a 
business  with  Japan  as  the  development  of  the 
Japanese  trade  would  seem*  to  entitle  it  to  doP — 
If  that  is  the  question  it  is  impossible  to  answer 
it  accurately.  Offhand  1 5*hould  say  no.  I  should 
say  in  all  probability  while  the  British  shipping 
trade  has  increased  with  Japan,  it  will  not  have 
increased  as  fully  as  we  should  have  liked  it  to 
increase. 

I  I  4531.  That 
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4531.  That  at  least,  as  I  am  sure  you  know 
from  some  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  given, 
a  good  deal  of  the  increase  of  trade  has  been  to 
the  Continenttal  ports? — ^There  is  no  doubt  a 
very  large  amount  has. 

4532.  We  had  given  us  at  an  earlier  sitting  of 
the  Committee  the  freight  rates  from  Hamburg 
and  from  the  United  Kingdom ;  in  the  first  class 
of  goods  the  Hamburg  rate  was  37;.  %d.  less 
5  per  cent.,  against  555.  less  10  per  cent.  That 
is  Question  3445  P — I  have  explained  mv  impres- 
sion generally  on  the  subject  so  iax  as  the  P.  and 
O.  are  concerned.  We  charge  the  same  rates 
from  the  Continent  as  we  charge  in  England. 

4533.  Then  your  carriage  of  goods  from  Ham- 
burg, for  instance,  to  Shanghai  wotdd  be  at  the 
same  rate  for  which  you  would  carry  from 
London? — Just  so. 

4534.  But  do  you  in  fact  carry  from  the  Con- 
tinental ports  to  any  considerable  extent  as  com- 
pared with  the  Norddeutscher  line? — ^We  do  not 
carry  to  a  very  large  extent  from  Hamburg,  be- 
cause we  do  not  run  ships  there. 

4535.  And  is  not  one  cause  of  that  the  fact 
that  merchants  can  carry  at  a  much  lower  rate 
by  the  Norddeutscher  vessels? — I  suppose  the 
lowest  rate  always  will  get  the  preference. 

4536.  If  we  may  take  it  that  33;.  6(2.  is  the 
Norddeutscher  Lloyd  rate  and  that  the  English 
rate  would  be  525.  6rf.,  it  is  pretty  obvious  the 
German  vessel  would  get  the  preference,  is  it 
not  P — ^If  that  is  true,  but  I  have  very  consider- 
able doubt  about  the  terms. 

4537.  The  rates  were  given  us  in  a  tabulated 
form  by  a  gentleman  who  took  great  pains  to 
get  them  together,  and  who  had  some  knowledge 
about  them.  Are  the  Hamburg  rates  conference 
rates — are  they  fixed  in  conference  between  your- 
self, the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd,  the  Messageries 
and  other  competitors  for  the  East  India  trade  ? 
— ^Not  that  I  know  of. 

4538.  But  someone  fixes  them  I  take  it? — ^To 
whatever  extent  the  Hamburg  rates  may  be  lower 
than  the  English  rates,  they  are  fixed  purely  by 
the  will  of  the  Hamburg  companies,  and  against 
the  protest  of  the  English  companies. 

4539.  But  the  r^rotest  is  not  followed  up  by 
the  action  which  shipowners  take  when  they  are 
fighting  and  cutting  rates  to  meet  the  lower 
rates.  There  is  no  cutting  of  rates  as  I  under- 
stand between  the  English  companies  and  the 
Continental  companies  which  are  in  the  con- 
ference ? — ^Not  that  I  am  aware  of  at  the  present 
time. 

4640.  Then  we  may  take  it  the  lower  Hamburg 
rates  are  the  rates  to  which  the  conference  at 
present  submit,  may  we  P — ^The  conference  cannot 
help  themselves. 

4541.  We  were  told  there  was  a  Continental 
chamber  of  the  conference? — ^I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it.  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  I  do  not 
know  of  the  existence  of  such  a  thing. 

4542.  We  were  told  so  by  Sir  Alexander 
SwettenhamP — ^I  have  never  heard  of  a  Conti- 
nental chamber  of  conference  in  Londoner 
Hamburg ;  there  may  be. 

4543.  You  take  it  as  a  conference  acting  in 
one  body,  do  you,  and  not  in  two  sections  P — ^Tes, 
I  know  of  no  two  sections. 

4544.  Tou  told  me  this   morning  that  the 
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P.  and  0.  Company  could  not  come  into  the 
conference  and  &>ld  its  own  in  the  conference^ 
without  the  annual  sum  it  at  present  receives 
fi'om  the  Government — ^without  the  330,0001.  a 
year — and  if  that  were  gone  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company  coidd  not  stand  in  the  confer- 
ence with  the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd  and  the 
Messageries  ? — ^I  do  not  think  I  said  so. 

4545.  I  understood  you  to  say  so  ? — ^No ;  what 
I  said  was  very  much  more  to  the  point.  I  said 
the  i:inglish  mail  service  could  not  stand  it.  I 
said  if  the  subsidy  were  withdrawn  the  English 
mail  service  could  not  stand. 

4546.  If  the  subsidy  were  withdrawn  or  were 
distributed  over  half  a  dozen  smaller  companies 
it  would  alter  the  position  of  the  P.  and  0.  Com- 
pany in  dealing  with  Continental  competitors, 
would  it  not? — ^Probably  you  can  realise  that 
better  than  I  can. 

4547.  It  is  obvious  it  is  to  the  extent  of  a  divi- 
dend of  10  per  cent.  ? — I  do  not  rise  to  that  ima- 
ginative neight. 

4548.  You  do  not  foresee  an  event  of  that 
kind  ? — I  do  not  quite  see  how  it  could  be  worked, 
because  it  would  imply  half  a  dozen  companies 
cariying  on  the  same  contract,  which  seems  to 
me,  if  you  will  excuse  me  for  saying  so,  out  of 
the  question. 

4549.  We  will  take  it  that  it  is.  We  will  take 
it  that  vou  have  not  a  competitor  in  the  field. 
What  the  Committee  has  been  told  in  effect  is 
that  the  position  at  present  is  that  a  fixed  annual 
payment  to  the  P.  and  0.  Company  helps  to  main- 
tain this  state  of  artificial  peace  between  the  P. 
and  0.  Company  and  the  great  Continental  com- 
panies, and  the  restdt  is  detrimental  to  English 
trade  generallv? — ^Who  told  the  Committee 
that  P 

4550.  Sir  Alexander  Swettenham  was  one  wit- 
n:ss? — ^As  I  say,  I  think  he  got  out  of  his  depth 
on  several  points. 

4551.  Tou  regard  the  conference  as  beneficial 
to  English  trade  generally,  do  you  ? — ^As  I  have 
said  before,  I  regard  r^ular  steam  communica- 
tion at  moderate  rates  of  freight  as  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  to  the  commerce  of  the  conn- 
trv,  and  that  is  what  the  conference  realises. 

4552.  And  by  a  moderate  rate  of  freight  I 
nmlersiand  you  mean  a  rate  of  freight  tvhich  's 
regarded  by*  the  shipowner  as  a  fairly  remunera* 
tive  rate? — I  have  quoted  the  rates  of  freight, 
and  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  say  they  are  un- 
reasonable. 

4553.  I  should  not  have  anv  idea  whether  thry 
are  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  but  we  have  haa 
rates  quoted  which  are  considerably  less.  For 
instance,  a  Hamburg  rate  has  been  quoted  of 
freiffht  37*.  %d,,  as  against  52*.  6rf.  P— As  I  say, 
I  cannot  tell  you  about  that,  because  I  think  the 
evidence  on  that  point  is  not  quite  accurate. 

4554.  The  rates  of  freight  at  present  are  rates 
which  are  satisfactory  to  the  shipowner,  are  they  P 
— ^They  are  satisfactory  so  far,  certainly, 

4555.  Have  you  heard  of  the  amount  of  dis- 
satisfaction which  Mr.  Helm  spoke  of  in  Man- 
chester and  other  places? — ^Tes. 

4556.  And  that  dissatisfaction  has  been  ex- 
pressed, has  it  not,  by  merchants  and  otherfr— I 

do 
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><4fevBofc«aT  leasoBablyf-^Idof  not.  find  that  it 
'.  aSecte^tkejaagnitiideofihe.tpade. ..  i  - 
.  4557..  But  we  are  told  it  has.  had  tlie  efEect  of 
driving  a  great  many  competitors  for  trade  to 
look  ^ewbere  P-^We  are  told  a  great  deal  of 
nona^lise  sometimes.  I  think  the  magnitude  of 
the  £iiglish  trade  goes  on  increasing. 

4668.  If  it  is  npt.  true  that  the  tramps  have 
lieen  driven  to  look  for  trade  elsewhere,  will  you 
tell  the  Committee  whether  it  is  the  fact  that 
the  tramps  are  still  competing  at  Singapore  P — 
It  is  all  nonsense.     The  thing  is  absurd. 

4659.  The  tramps  were  npt  a  myth,  were  they  P 
The  tramps  did  exist,  and  .cut  down  the  freight 
to  17«.,  and  is  it  not  the  disappearance  of  the 
tramps  which  has  put  the  freights  up  to  an  aver- 
age of  32^.  P — ^I  cannot  add  anything  more  to 
wnat  I  have  already  said  on  the  subject.  I  have 
said  as  clearly  as  I  possibly  can  that  the  rates 
chained  by  the^  conference  in  ccmsideraiion  of  the 
service  which  the  conference  renders,  are  exceed- 
ingly moderate  rates. 

4560.  And  if  any  shipowner  thinks  they  are 
not  moderate  rates,  or  any  merchant  thinks  they 
are  not  moderate  rates,  he  must  fight  the  con- 
ference, must  hep — ^They  are  always  doing  that ; 
they  are  always  having  those  fights. 

4561.  They  try  if  they  can,  do  they  P — ^There  is 
nothing  perpetual  about  a  conference. 

4562.  Has  there  ever  been  anything  like  a 
ivar  of  rates  between  the  subsidised  lines  on  the 
Continent  and  the  subsidised  lines  in  England  P 
— ^What  I  want  to  impress  on  the  Committee  in 

.  connection  with  that  is  that  it  is  not  the  subsi- 
dised line  that  rules  the  conference,  but  the 
freight-carrying  lines  which  determine  the  rates 
of  freight. 

4563.  Then  I  will  put  it  in  another  form: 
Has  there  been  at  any  time  anything  like  a  war 
of  rates  between  the  Continental  subsidised  lines 
and  the  big  Englisfh  lines  to  the  East  Indies  P — 
Yes. 

4564.  There  has  been  P — Yes. 

4565.  When  was  the  last  P — About  three  years 
ago,  I  think. 

4566.  That  was  before  this  conference  of  1897, 
was  itP — ^Yes,  I  suppose  it  was  before.  There 
are  always  wars. 

4567.  But  not  since  1897  P — ^I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  it ;  I  will  not  be  sure. 

4568.  We  were  told  that  since  1897  freights 
had  been  kept  up  to  a  very  moderate  level  P — 
Naturally  that  would  be  so,  because  freights,  you 
know,  during:  the  last  three  years  all  over  the 
world  were  50  to  100  per  cent,  higher  than  in 
1896,  and  that  is  the  effect  of  good  trade.  When 
you  have  good  trade  you  have  good  freights.  It 
is  not  the  conference  which  makes  the  rate,  it  is 
the  trade. 

Mr.  Joyu. 

4569.  I  take  it  from  your  evidence  that  you 
think  subsidies  should  be  largely  increased  to 
British  ships  to  enable  them  to  compete  on  &vour- 
able  terms  with  foreign  subsidised  ships  P — No, 
I  did  not  say  so,  if  you  will  excuse  me ;  I  do  not 
think  that  is  ever  laken  into  oonsideration  in  re- 
ference to  ihe  subsidies  given  ix>  the  P.  and  O. 
Company. 

0.23. 


Mr.  Joyce^ — continued. 

..  4570.  I  do  not  speakof  the  P.  and  0.  Company, 
I  speak  generally  of  any  subsidised  line? — I  am 
only  speaking  now  with  reference  to  the  subsidy 
to  the  P.  and  0.  Company.  The  subsidy  of  the 
P.  and  0.  Company  is  given  for  postal  reasons. 

45T1.  Is  the  subsidy  given  to  the  P.  and  0. 
Compajiy  a  fair  subf»idy,  do  you  think,  for  the 
work  thej-  perform  for  the  Goveiiunent? — I  do 
not  think  they  are  overpaid. 

4572.  If  the  British  Government  did  ioicrease 
those  subsidies,  which  largely  increase  the 
revenue  of  the  subsidised  lines,  do  not  you  think 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  owners  of  such  sub- 
sidised lines  to  encourage  the  employment  of 
British  seamen  ? — In  the  first  place  your  question 
divides  itself  into  two  parts.       You  say  if  the 

aitish  Government  were  to  increase  the  subsidy. 
1A.J  answer  to  that  is  the  British  Government  is 
not  likely  to  increase  the  subsidy  without  requir- 
ing an  increased  service,  therefore,  it  has  no 
relevancy,  has  it,  to  tlie  second  part  of  your  ques- 
tion ? 

4573.  But  if  it  should  occur,  what  do  you  say? 
— There  is  no  chance  of  any  company  getting  an 
increased  subsidy  except  for  an  increased  service. 

4574.  If  the  shipowners  thought  the  subsidy 
too  small,  and  applied  for  an  increase  to  enable 
them  to  compete  with  the  foreigner,  do  not  you 
think  my  question  would  apply  P — ^My  experi- 
ence is  tiiat  it  is  no  use  a  shipowner  asking  for 
an  increased  subsidy ;  he  has  never  got  it  so  far 
as  I  know;  therefore  you  are  putting  a  very 
theoretical  position.  I  know  cf  no  case  of  an  in- 
crease above  the  330,000Z.  at  which  it  stands  at 
has  been  that  the  subsidy  has  steadily  diminished. 
But  if  by  any  chance  our  subsidy  were  to  be  in- 
creased above  the  330,000/.  at  which  it  stands  at 
present,  then  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  would  not  be 
for  our  sakes  it  would  be  done,  and  not  to  enable 
us  to  compete  with  France,  but  because  the 
Government  required  us  to  perform  sopae  addi- 
tional service. 

Colonel  Ropnet, 

4575.  Speaking  generally,  do  you  think  that 
there  is  any  com])laint  by  the  merchants  in  Sin- 
gapore and  merchants  in  England  about  your 
conference  rates  ? — There  is  one  house  in  Singa- 
pore which  started  in  opposition  to  the  confer- 
ence, so  I  suppose  they  were  complainants ;  but 
they  merely  kept  the  position  going  until  such 
time  as  they  could  retreat  in  some  way  to  their 
own  advantage. 

4576.  Suppose  you  had  not  entered  into  any 
conference  at  all,  what  would  have  been  the 
result ;  would  the  result  have  been  that  you  would 
have  been  driven  out  of  the  trade  as  liners  P — 
That  is  a  very  diflScuIt  question  to  answer. 

4677.  What  is  your  opinion  P-r-Of  course,  if 
you  have  a  very  bitter  fight  you  know  the  longest 
purse  will  have  the  longer  run ;  but,  mind  you, 
you  would  have  a  war  like  the  war  which  we  have 
in  South  Africa  just  now,  which  we  thought  was 
ended  a  year  ago. 

4578.  Then  would  the  result  either  have  been 
large  loss  to  the  lines  until  they  came  to  8om» 
arrangement,  or  a  larger  subsidy  to  enable  you 
to  continue  the  struggle  P — ^I  am  sorry  to  say,  as 
far  as  a  larger  subsidy  is  concerned,  my  experi- 
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Colonel  Mopner — continued. 

ence  has  led  me  to  disbelieve  in  them.  I  should 
be  very  glad  if  this  Couimittee  would  start  a  new 
movement  in  that  direction,  but  so  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  subsidies  have  always  been 
dindnishing  quantities;  wKat  we  have  had  to 
do  has  been  to  trv  to  keep  on  a  level  notwithstand- 
ing the  diminution. 

4579.  And,  generally  speaking,  except  for 
postal  services  rendered,  you  do  not  approve  of 
subsidies.'' — That  is  so. 

Sir  Charles  Cayzer. 

4580.  With  regard  to  the  evidence  given  by 
Sir  Alexander  Swettenham  that  tramp  steamers 
had  cut  down  the  rates  at  Singapore  to  175.  per 
ton,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  those  rates  were  reduced, 
not  by  the  action  of  tramps,  but  by  the  competi- 
tion among  the  liners  calling  at  Singapore,  it 
being  the  last  port  where  they  all  compete  to  fill 
up  ? — I  think  so.  There  have  always  been  many 
more  liners  than  tramps  at  Singapore,  but  tramps 
help^  no  doubt 

4o81.  As  a  rule,  tramp  steamers  do  not  take 
half  cargoes,  do  they  ?  They  charter  for  full  car- 
goes, do  they  not? — Yes. 

4582.  And  it  is  not  correct  to  say,  is  it,  that 
the  ruinous  i-ates  were  owiiig  to  the  action  of  the 
tramps,  but  more  to  the  want  of  unity  amongst 
the  liners  themselves  ? — ^Undoubtedly,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  that  is  so. 

4583.  As  regards  conferences,  they  are  com- 
posed of  lines,  are  thev  not,  who  run  regular  ser- 
vices from  British  ports  at  fixed  dates  of  sailing, 
full  or  not  full  ? — ^Tes. 

4584.  They  give  great  facilities,  do  they  not, 
to  the  merchants  for  shipping  their  goods  P — ^Yes. 

4585.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  a  casual 
tramp  steamer  to  do  so,  would  it? — It  would  be 
impossible.  A  tramp  goes  8\  knots;  these 
steamers  go  at  between  11  and  12  knots. 

4586.  May  I  take  it  in  your  opinion  the  neces- 
sity of  conferences  has  been  proved  as  they  pre- 
vent fluctuations  in  rates,  competition  amongst 
the  liners  themselves,  maintenance  of  equal  rates 
and  sailings  at  regular  dates,  which  the  merchants 
desire? — ^Yes.  I  do  not  want  to  put  it  on  any 
new  ground.  As  far  as  the  liners  are  concerned 
BeU-preservation  is  the  initial  motive. 

4587.  As  regards  the  Bombay  rates  of  freights 
you  have  given  to  the  Committee,  are  they  the 
rates  from  London  ?-Tliey  are  tiie  average  rates 
on  our  manifest.  I  oon  only  give  you  my  own 
experience. 

4588.  Do  you  know  that  they  are  considerably 
above  both  the  average  weight  rate  and  the  mea- 
surement rate  current  from  Liverpool  to  Bombay 
and  Calcutta? — ^I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  we 
have  got  to  windward  of  Liverpool  somehow  or 
other,  but  I  should  not  have  thought  it.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  may  be,  but  I  may  perhaps  have  to 
deduct  some  charge  for  railway  carriage,  but  I 
think  my  rates  are  correct. 

4589.  It  does  not  follow  that  you  get  a  full 
cargo  at  these  rates,  does  it? — On  the  contrary, 
in  the  ease  of  our  Calcutta  ships  we  never  get 
more  than  half  or  two-thirds  of  a  cargo,  and  our 
Calcutta  ships  are  commercial  ships,  as  it  were. 
In  the  case  of  our  Bombay  ships,  which  are  mail 
steamers,  we  do  not  then  get  a  full  cargo. 


Sir  Cha/rles  Cayzer — continue 

4590.  May  I  take  it  that  the  lines  average 
from  half  to  two-thirds  of  cargo,  and  you  have  to 
fill  up  with  coals  or  salt  at  a  freight  often  under 
lOs.  a  ton  ? — ^No  doubt. 

4591.  You  mentioned  a  net  weight  rate  to 
Bombay  of  195.  Are  you  aware  that  that  rate 
is  considerably  above  the  rates  that  Government 
stores  are  carried  at? — ^Possibly. 

4592.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Government 
have  shipped  their  stores  at  23s.  9d.  on  the  weight, 
equalling  half  that  sum  on  the  measurement, 
and  when  the  Suez  Canal  dues  and  shipping 
charges  were  deducted  it  left  a  freight  of  only  Is. 
or  8*.  to  the  ship? — ^I  am  not  aware. 

Chairman. 

4593.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  the  Con- 
tinental lines  are  not  under  the  Bombay  or  Cal- 
cutta Conference  except  so  far  as  the  Hansa  Line 
is  concerned.^ — You  mean  the  German  Line:}. 
The  German  mail  line  goes  to  China  and  Australia 
only. 

4594.  Are  they  in  the  conference  or  not?— 
Yes,  they  would  be.  The  German  lines  keep 
clear  of  English  ports  except  under  agreement 
with  the  conference.  I  know  we  do  not  aflow 
them  to  load  at  Middlesbrough  except  under 
agreement. 

4595.  At  Question  2377  Sir  Alexander  Swet- 
tenham  said  in  Singapore  there  was  a  Foreign 
Chamber  and  a  British  Chamber  of  Conference? 
— I  never  heard  of  it,  and  I  do  not  see  what  the 
importance  of  it  would  be  if  it  existed. 

4596.  Except  that  he  says  further  on :  "  The 
conference  has  so  fixed  matters  that  the  freights 
which  thev  quote  favour  the  Continent  at  the  ex- 
T>ense  of  Great  Britain  to  a  very  great  extent," 
Have  you  any  knowledge  of  that?^ — ^It  is  quite 
untrue  as  far  as  I  know. 

4597.  Then  I  think  we  may  come  to  another 
subject  upon  which  you  wish  to  give  evidence. 
A  good  deal  has  been  said  before  this  Committee 
about  the  employment  of  Lascars  ? — ^That  matter 
has  been  mentioned,  and  I  should  like  to  give  the 
Committee  information  upon  it. 

4598.  I  should  like  to  have  the  information^ 
because  foreign  Governments  have  made  it  a 
condition  of  granting  subsidies,  in  many  cases, 
that  the  crews  should  be  national  crews  in  whole 
or  in  part? — With  some  exceptions.  The  first 
thing  I  would  mention  upon  the  matter  is  that 
out  of  our  fbtal  wages,  which  would  be  350,0001. 
T)er  annum,  we  pay  230,0002.  to  Europeans  and 
120,000Z.  to  natives.  I  should  mention  that 
when  our  ships  first  went  through  the  Suez  Canal 
we  endeavoured  to  work  them  entirely  by  Euro- 
peans, but  foimd  it  impossible  to  do  so  owing  to 
intemperance  and  insubordination.  We  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  for  ships  sailing  in  the 
tropics  native  firemen  and  seamen  are,  on  the 
whole,  better  suited  to  the  work  than  European 
seamen.  At  the  same  time,  of  course,  a  certeui 
number  of  European  seamen  must  be  carried  as 
quartermasters,  steersmen,  lookouts,  etc.,  but  in 
the  engine  room  it  would  be  impossible  to  work 
our  shins  without  native  firemen  and  coal  trim- 
mers. Now  we  come  to  the  forei^i  contracts. 
The  Messageries  Company  have  a  special  clause 

in 
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in  their  contract  which  enables  them  to  give  effect 
to  this  system,  and  they  do  as  a  matter  of  fact 
employ  native  stokers.  The  Nortii  German  Lloyd 
have  a  similar  clause  in  their  contract  to  enable 
them  to  employ  native  stokers.  The  Orient  Com- 
pany, running  to  Australia,  have  recently,  I  am. 
informed,  been  obliged  to  give  up  European  fire- 
men, and  to  take  to  native  stokers.  His  Ma- 
jesty's India  transports  are  manned  exclusively 
by  native  seamen  and  firemen,  and  I  think  it  is 
only  right  to  mention  this,  in  justice  to  the  Las- 
cars, that  during  the  Russian  scare  of  1885,  when 
the  Admiralty  had  to  seek  cruisers  wherever  they 
could  find  them,  two  of  the  company's  ships  were 
engaged  in  that  capacity — one  at  Hong  Kong  and 
one  at  Sydney — and  the  native  firemen,  seamen, 
and  coal  trimmers  volunteered  to  a  man.  The 
two  ships  were  armed,  and  were  practising  their 
guns  at  sea  while  the  Admiralty  were  still  en- 
gaged in  fitting  out  the  ships  which  they  had 
taken  up  at  Liverpool.  That  is  all  I  want  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  Lascars. 

4699.  Is  it  the  case  that  they  are  now  con- 
sidered British  su'bjects,  having  regard  to  a  recent 
decision  in  the  Law  Courts  P — ^As  to  the  Lascars' 
accommodation  P  There  is  a  small  clause  in  the 
Imperial  Merchant  Shipping  Act  which  was  never 
intended  to  apply  to  Lascars,  but  which  has  been 
now  held  to  override  the  Indian  Act,  quite  con- 
trary to  anticipation,  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  rather  diminish  the  number  of  Lascars  em- 
ployed. 

4600.  The  fact  of  employing  Lascars  makes  it 
more  diflSicult  to  obtain  British  seamen  for  naval 
purposes,  does  it  notP — ^No,  I  do  not  think  it 
makes  any  more  diflSculty. 

4601.  There  is  less  material  to  choose  from,  is 
there  not? — There  are  35,000  Lascars  employed 
in  tke  mercantile  marine,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
could  send  all  our  ships  to  sea  (speaking  for  ship- 
owners generally)  if  we  had  not  the  use  of  these 
35,000  Lascars. 

4602.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  national 
requirements  in  time  of  war,  it  is  clearly  desir- 
able, is  it  not,  that  plenty  of  native  British  sea- 
men should  be  available  P — ^Is  not  that  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Admiralty  P  It  is  hardly  a  question 
for  me. 

4603.  But  do  you  think  it  would  be  very  easy 
to  obtain  a  full  crew  of  national  seamen,  such  as 
is  required  in  the  German  contract  P — ^But  the 
Germans  have  taken  to  using  Lascars. 

4604.  Only  in  rather  exceptional  cases.  I 
have  here  the  article  to  which  you  refer,  and  it 
is,  ''All  adult  deck  hands  and  members  of  engine- 
room  staff  engaged  in  Germany  to  consist  of  men 
belonging  to  the  Naval  Beserve  of  Germany  or 
of  persons  engaging  in  writing  to  serve  imder 
Imperial  Navy  if  steamers  are  requisitioned, 
hired,  or  bou^t  bv  German  Government. 
Natives  only  to  be  employed  in  engine  and  boiler 
rooms  when  employment  of  European  firemen 
and  stokers  inadvisable  for  sanitary  reasons  "  P — 
That  is  the  whole  question.  Tou  see,  firemen 
and  stokers  and  coal  trimmers  are  by  far  the 
most  important  part  of  a  steamer's  equipage. 

4605.  Do  not  you  employ  Lascars  in  other 
capacities  than  in  regard  to  the  engines  P — Tes. 

4606.  Would  there  be  any  great  difSculty  in 
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employing  European  seamen  in  all  other  cases 
except  in  regard  to  engines  and  boilers  P — ^Tes. 

4607.  Why  P — ^To  put  the  matter  very  broadly, 
I  suppose  the  total  gross  tonnage  under  the 
British  fiag  would  be  about  15  million  tons ;  the 
total  tonnage  under  the  German  flas  would  be, 
I  suppose,  about  3  million  tons.  Now  I  think 
you  will  see  that  it  is  very  much  easier  out  of 
a  German  population  of  45  million  or  46  million 
to  supply  German  seamen  for  a  tonnage  of  3 
million,  than  it  is  out  of  a  population  of  less 
than  40  million  in  Great  Britain  to  supply  sea^ 
men  for  15  million  tons,  with  a  huge  navy  too. 
The  two  things  are  not  parallel. 

4608.  Do  not  you  think  we  can  get  the  British 
seamen  if  we  paid  higher  wages  P — ^It  is  difficult 
to  say.    It  is  not  seamen  you  want,  it  is  stokers. 

4609.  I  should  have  thought  seamen  also, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  national  advantage  in 
time  of  war.  Coidd  you  say  that  the  higher  rate 
of  wages  on  shore  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
difficmty  of  getting  seamen  P—5t  is  really  im- 
possible to  say,  and  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
knows.  The  wages  of  an  able  seaman  are  about 
4:1, 10s,  a  month.  Supposing  you  force  the  wages 
up  to  61.  lOs.y  or  something  of  the  sort,  you  are 
no  better  off :  the  seamen  do  not  exist. 

4610.  That  is  to  say,  young  men  prefer  to  go 
into  other  occupations  where  the  rate  of  wages 
is  higher  P — ^Men  would  have  to  be  absorbed  from 
other  trades.  Why  I  say  this  is  rather  a  Ques- 
tion for  the  Admiralty  is  because  I  do  not  mink 
it  is  the  business  of  the  mercantile  marine  to 
provide  seamen  for  the  Navy.  I  have  not  heard 
shipowners  complain  of  not  being  able  to  man 
their  ships,  I  have  not  heard  the  Navy  complain 
of  not  being  able  to  man  their  ships,  and  I  do 
not  see  where  this  idea  comes  in  that  a  ship- 
owner's business  should  be  handicapped  by  his 
being  required  to  employ  men  who  are  to  be- 
come men-of-war's  men  in  time  of  war. 

4611.  That  might  be  argued  from  a  national 
point  of  view,  might  it  notP — ^I  am  looking  at 
the  matter  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  If 
it  be  contended  that  an  additional  number  of 
seamen  to  those  we  now  have,  both  in  the  Navy 
and  in  the  mercantile  marine,  is  a  national  ques- 
tion, then  it  sbould  be  approached  from  a  na- 
tional point  of  view,  and  not  from  a  shipowner's 
point  of  view ;  that  is  how  I  look  at  it.  It  may 
or  may  not  be  an  important  national  question, 
but,  if  it  is,  then  that  is  the  point  of  view  from 
which  it  should  be  approached. 

Mr.  Duke. 

4612.  Have  you  considered  at  all  the  question 
of  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  give  some  land  of 
bonus  for  the  encouragement  of  the  manning  of 
the  mercantile  marine  so  as  to  use  it  as  a  feeding 
ground  for  the  NavyP — ^I  have  often  considered 
it. 

4613.  Do  you  think  it  is  worth  while? — I 
have  often  considered  it,  and  have  never  been 
able  to  come  to  a  conclusion. 

4614.  You  have  never  come  to  the  affirmative 
conclusion,  at  any  rate,  that  it  is  worth  while  ? — 
I  have  not. 

4615.  And  you  have  often  considered  itP — ^I 
have.     It  does  not  seem  to  me  the  case  is  at  all 

clear 
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d^r  emouglL,  I  have  not  heard  the  Navy  com- 
jjaitt ;  they  b»j.  they  can  get  plenty  of  mc^n,  and 
I  hayc^  not  heard  the  shipowjpters  complain. 
.  When  shipowners  find  they,  cannot  man  their 
.  ahip^  yqu  niay  depend  on  it  they  will  find  a 
lempdy  for  thejnselves. 


r:*v«» 


I    ' 


Mr.  Joyce,  /.      ... 

4616.  You  largely  employ  Laacare  on  yonr 
line,  do  you.  not  !^ — xesy  severfd  thousands. 

4617.  Do  you  only  employ  Lascars  who'  are 
British  subjects? — Just  so. 

4618.  You  say  that  you  must  employ  Lascars 
in  the  fire  department  in  the  trapics? — ^Yes. 

4619.  Have  you  any  Iqiowledge  of  any 
steamers,  trading  in  the  tropics  who  employ 
Europeans  only  both  as  seamen  and  firemen? — 
Not  mail  steamers.  I  can  quite  believe  that  a 
vessel  going  at  a  slow  rate  of  speed,  and  not 
being  tied  down  to  time,  might,  employ  Euro- 
peans quite  as  well  in  the  tropics,  because  say, 
for  instance,  if  a  captain,  when  he  was  half 
through  his  voyage,  had  to  get  half  his  crew  on 

.  ^ore  to  be  tried  for  insubordination  before  a 
loagistrate,  he  could  wait  until  they  had  done 
their  term  of  imprisonment  and  go  on,  but  I 
do  not  think  a  mail  steamer  can  do  that. 

4620.  That  is  not  my  question.  The  question 
is,  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  other  steamers 
trading  in  the  tropics  which  employ  Europeans 
only? — ^No,  I  have  not. 

4621.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  firing  as  hard 
en  a  tramp  steamer  as  it  is  on  a  regxQar  liner 
carrying  mails? — ^It  ought  to  be  in  a  way,  cer- 
tainly, but  what  I  point  out  is  this :  that  a  liner, 
and  by  that  I  mean  a  mail  steamer,  has  to  be  at 
each  point  at  a  given  date,  and  we  found  our 
European  crews  would  not  bring  us  to  those 
given  points  at  those  given-  dates. 

4622.  Was  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  you 
employed  Lascars? — ^Yes,  when  the  Suez  Canal 
was  opened  we  had  two  kinds  of  crews.  Before 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  was  cut  we  could  necessarily 
only  employ  native  crews  in  India.  We  had  Eng- 
lish crews  out  from  Southampton  to  Alexandria, 
and  splendid  men  they  were.  When  the  Suez 
Canal  was  opened,  and  the  steamers  began  to  go 
through  the  canal,  I  myself  wished  to  man  our 
ships  entirely  with  Europeans,  and  our  shijjs 
were  manned  by  Europeans,  but  we  found  it 
quite  impossible  to  wort  with  them. 

4G23.  The  Chairman  spoke  about  this  question 
from  a  national  point  of  view.  May  I  take  it 
that  although  you  think  the  Government  should 
tnbsidise  British  ships  by  grant  of  British  money, 
such  subsidised  lines  should  be  at  liberty  to 
employ  f  orieigners  on  their  ships  to  tiie  detriment 
of  British  seamen  ? — No,  not  to  the  detriment  of 
the  British  seaman. 

4624.  The  mere  fact  of  their  not  getting  em- 
-ployment  is  a  detriment  to  them,  is  it  not? — ^I 
do  not  think  so.  I  think  it  is  because  they  can- 
not get  British  seamen.  As  far  as  Europeans 
are  concerned  we  have  12  or  16  European  seamen 
on  board  each  of  our  ships,  and  we  might  almost 
do  without  Lascar  seamen.  All  those  men  are 
not  only  British  seamen,  but  as  far  as  possible 
they  are  all  men  out  of  the  Naval  Beserve.  I  say 
every  man  would  wish  to  employ  a  European 
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seaman,  but  it  is  when  the  English  seaman  tan- 
not  be  got  that  we  are  in  a  difficulty. . 

Chairman. 

4625.  Should  you  imagine  that  in  time  of  war 
Lascars  might  be  as  useful  as  British  seamen?— 
They  might  be  employed,  certainly. 

4(526.  Would  they  be  as  skilled,  do  you  think P 
— Of  course  we  always  think  there  is  nothing 
like  a  Britisher,  and  I  do  not  want  to  run  down 
that  idea,  though  we  have  had  some  awkward 
lessons  on  the  point  lately.  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  say  a  Lascar  woiud  not  do  his  duty  as 
well  as  a  Britisher  in  case  of  need ;  I  am  quite 
sure  he  woxQd  be  more  obedient.  I  have  known 
so  many  instances  of  the  courage  of  Lascars  that 
I  feel  the  greatest  possible  respect  for  them,  and 
the  prejudice  which  is  sometimes  hinted  at  on 
the  ground  of  courage  in  my  opinion  is  totally 
undeserved. 

4627.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  anything 
about  the  influence  of  foreign  lines  in  respect  to 
British    trade    and    their    competition    en   the 
P.    and    0.    company's    operuiions? — ^I    want 
to  give   one  or  two  instances  of  the  influence 
of  foreign  subsidies  in  regard  to  English  trade, 
and  I  have  to  go  back  a  few  years  to  give  you 
what  is  the  most  remarkable  illustration  of  what 
I  might  call  the  baneful  influence  of  foreign  sub- 
sidies   in    that    way.      I  go  back  to  the  early 
seventies,  at  the  time  when  the  Messageries  Man- 
times  were  fairly   established   upon  the   China 
line.      At  that  time  not  only  were  they  estab- 
lished,    but    Frenchmen    began  to   travel;  a 
French  bank — an   important    bank,  the  (Jonip- 
toir  d'Es^ompte  was  established  with  branches 
all  over  China  and   Japan,    and   the    effect  of 
this  was  that  the  raw  silk  trade,  which  could  not 
be  valued  at  less  than  eight  millions  a  year,  and 
which  was  centred  almost  entirely  in  London, 
was  bodily  transferred  from  England  to  France. 
At  that  time  our  ships  had  a  monopoly  of  cany- 
.  ing  silk  almost ;  we  carried  very  little  compara- 
tively to  Marseilles ;  the  great  btdk  of  it  came  io 
England,  and  the  great  silk  market  was  in  Eng- 
land, but  the  effect  of  the  establislunent  of  the 
Messageries  Company  and  of  the  French  banks, 
and  Frenchmen  beginning  to  travel  in  the  East, 
which  they  had  never  done  before,  was  to  change 
absolutely  the  whole  conditions  of  the  silk  trade. 
The  great  houses  were  completely  wiped  out,  and 
now  hardly  a  bale  comes  to  England :    it  is  all 
carried  to  Marseilles.    Now  that  was  caused,  not, 
as  some  honourable  members  misht  suppose,  by 
the  Messageries  Company  charging  lower  rates 
and  competing  with  the  P.  and  0.  Company; 
nothing  of  the  kind ;  they  charged  the  identical 
rate,  but  the  mere  fact  of  the  line  being  estab- 
lished brought  about  this  extraordinary  revolu- 
tion in  this  great  trade.      So  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, we  now  divide  with  the  Messageries  Man- 
times,  the  carrying  of  the  silk,  because  we  mn 
regularly  to  Marseilles— our  relations  have  been 
altogether   throughout    of     the   most   friendly 
character ;  but  I  give  that  as  the  moat  shiking 
example  which  I  know  of  the  subversion  of  a 
most  important  foreign  trade  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  foreign  line. 

4628.  Was  that  owing  to  better  ships  or  a 
greater  demand  in  France? — ^No,  simply  the 
French  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  the  trade  vas 
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legitimately  a  French  trade,  and  instead  of 
coming  through  the  London  market  as  it  hail 
done,  paying  toll  to  the  London  merchant,  they 
decided  to  carry  it  on  themselves,  and  when  their 
own  line  was  established  and  they  could  travel 
by  their  own  ships,  and  when  a  French  bank  took 
its  stand  with  the  other  exchange  banks  out 
tnere,  a  marvellous  change  came  about,  not 
through  ships,  not  through  freight,  but  simply 
throu^  the  fact  of  a  foreign  flag  being  sent  into 
the  China  Sea.  Of  course,  they  had  an  immense 
subsidy ;  at  that  time  I  think  the  subsidy  of  the 
P.  and  0.  was  is.  &d.  a  mile  and  the  Messageries 
Maritimes  was  about  1^.  a  mile,  but  rhat  did  not 
matter.  The  French  Government  paid  that,  and 
the  effect  was  to  completely  subvert  what  had 
been  a  most  lucrative  trade  in  this  country. 

4629.  That  seems  to  show  that  a  subsidy  may 
be  useful  in  starting  a  trade? — ^Yes,  it  subverted 
an  old  standing  trade. 

4G30.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  another  in- 
stance P — ^Yes.  Taking  again  another  illustration 
of  the  same  thinsr,  the  Austrian  Lloyd  Company 
obtained  a  subsidy  to  run  between  two  British 
ports,  Bombay  and  Hong  Kong.  The  effect  of  that, 
of  course,  was  to,  I  will  not  say  injure  the  cotton 
trade,  but  very  much  to  injure  ihe  P.  and  0. 
Company,  which  at  that  time  had  the  trade.  It 
did  us  a  great  deal  of  injury.  I  do  not  know  that 
it  did  anyone  else  any  particular  good.  There 
was  a  tremendous  fight  over  it.  The  chairman  of 
ihe  Austrian  Lloyd  Company,  after  some  few 
months,  wrote  to  me,  and  said  he  had  his  subsidy 
and  must  stop  there.  Had  not  we  better  make 
peace  ?  I  am  an  eminently  peaceful  pei'son,  and 
I  made  peace.  We  no  sooner  made  peace  with 
the  Austrian  Lloyd  when  a  firm  in  Bombay  in- 
duced an  Italian  company  t^)  obtain  a  subsidy, 
and  what  was  called  the  Rubattino  Company 
was  fonned.  They  came  on  the  scene.  There 
was  anothsr  fight  and  another  miserable  bu<siness 
for  a  year  or  two,  and  we  made  peace  again.  The 
last  example  was  in  the  shape  of  a  Japanese  com- 
I^au}',  called  the  Nippon  Yusen  Eaisha,  which 
has  come  upon  that  very  liuQ  with,  I  think,  some 
better  reason  than  the  other  companies  had  for 
doing  so,  for  they  have,  at  all  events,  the  right 
to  carrv  cotton  for  their  own  maiiufacturcTs  in 
Japan.  But  the  effect  of  their  coming  is  this: 
They  obtained  a  subsidy  from  their  Government 
in  order  to  enablo  ihem  to  carry  cotton  at  a  rate 
at  which  we  consider,  seeing  that  we  have  not  got 
a  subsidy,  to  be  unrcmunerotive,  and  the  object 
of  that  double  operation  on  their  part  is  to  cut 
out  the  cotton  mills  of  Bombav  in  their  trade 
with  China.  So  that  there  are  tout  instances  all 
at  once  of  the  way  in  which  subsidies  operate  in 
damaging  British  interests.  With  regard  to  the 
Straits  tntde  which  we  have  been  talking  a  good 
deal  about,  I  think  myself  the  Germans  are 
making  very  great  headway  there  in  consequence 
simply  of  ihe  subsidies  they  have  obtained  and 
the  extent  to  which  their  flag  has  shot  up  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are 
doing  any  damage  to  the  English  trade  itself. 
Whatever  headway  they  are  making  they  are  not 
doing  it  owing  to  carrying  at  cheaper  rates,  but 
they  are  doing  it  simply,  I  think,  beoause  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Straits  is  of  a  very  cheap  oharacter. 
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and  can  be  more  conveniently  conveyed  in  foreign 
bottoms  to  foreign  ports.  I  think  that  that  state 
of  things  is  aggravated  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  two  causes :  In  the  first  place,  by  the  Port  of 
London  being  by  no  means  a  cheap  i>ort  for  carry- 
ing on  transhipment  work;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  by  that  unfortunate  lightermen's  strike 
which  we  have  had  off  and  on  for  nearly  a  year 
and  a  half,  which  certainly  must  have  done  con- 
siderable injury  to  the  tran^ihipment  bu:>inefi8 
in  this  port.  There,  I  think,  the  Germans  are 
making  yery  decided  headway  again.  At  the 
same  time,  I  say  that  the  arguments  of  the  Japa- 
nese Consuls  and  Sir  -cVlexander  Swettenham  and 
those  gentlemen  who  have  appeared  before  you 
appear  to  me  to  proceed  on  an  erroneous  point  of 
^'iew  when  ihey  speak  of  the  huge  aggregate  in- 
crease of  foreign  trade.  Of  course,  when  a  foreign 
line  puts  in  an  appearance  and  starts  from  nothing 
you  can  very  soon  measure  the  trade  it  does,  and 
their  way,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  erroneous  way  of 
looking  at  the  question.  Notwithstanding  all 
our  disadvantages  I  mus>t  say  tha4i  I  do  not  take 
the  depressed  view  tliat  some  of  the  witnesses  do 
of  the  prospects  of  British  shipping.  I  think  if 
you  can  only  persuade  the  Board  of  Trade  to  leave 
us  alone  as  far  as  legis-lation  goes  for  the  next  ten 
years,  and  enforce  legislation  against  foreign  ship« 
in  the  same  way  in  which  it  is  enforced  against 
English  ships,  1  should  not  have  much  fear  as 
regards  the  ultimate  result  to  the  British  ship- 
owner. 

4631.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a  new  Minis- 
ter of  Commerce  ? — ^No,  I  think  not.  I  think  a 
Minister  of  Commerce  would  in  course  of  time 
become  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade.  We  know  what  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is,  and  perhaps 
we  had  better  be  content  with  a  gentleman  we* 

■know  than  have  anotherr  I  am  not  in  favour 
of  any  academic  change  of  that  kind.  But  I 
must  say  that  I  feel  this  very  strongly :  that  a 
Committee  of  this  kind  oucrht  to  be  productive 
of  a  great  deal  of  good,  as  really  raising  very 
important  questions  and  informing  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject. 

4632.  Do    you    mean    that    in    general    you 
strongly  approve  of  Inquiries  by  Select  Com-^ 
mittees  and  similar  bodies  into  matters  of  this 
kind? — ^I  do.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
Committee  should  sit  in  perpetidty  or  anything 
of  that  sort,  but  I  think  that  Committees  of  this 
House  appointed  from  time  to  time  to  investi- 
gate these   commercial  questions  ousht  to  be 
productive  of  an  immense  deal  of  good,  because 
that  would  be  the  means  of  informing  the  Go- 
vernment in  a  way  that  the  Government  never 
would  be  informed  otherwise,  and  in  keeping  a 
check  on  the  permanent  officials  by  whom  we  are 
all  governed,  and  in  fact  in  enlightening  public 
opinion.    When  I  was  in  the  House  of  Commons 
I  was  always  strongly  in  favotir  of  an  Estimates 
Committee  being  appointed  now  and  then;   so 
I  think  we  should  not  wait  until  trade  is  Ae-- 
pressed  to  get  a  Boyal  Commission  appointed  to 
look  into  it,  but  that  we  should  in  the  House  of 
Commons  keep  these  questions  alive.     I  feel 
quite  sure  that  this  Committee  will  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  that  way. 

4633.  You 
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4633.  You  said,  did  you  not,  that  foreign  sub* 
sidies  operated  to  damage  English  interests,  and 
you  instanced  Bombay,  and  the  Straits,  and 
Hong  Eong  and  Japan  ? — ^Tes. 

4634.  Could  you  suggest  to  the  Committee 
any  remedy? — I  should  like  to  be  able  to  suggest 
a  remedy  u  I  could,  but  I  really  cannot  suggest 
a  remedy.  I  can  only  say  that  I  think  the  es- 
tablishment of  these  foreign  lines  shows  con- 
clusively the  necessity  of  our  maintaining  our 
own  lines.  I  do  not  say  this  from  a  P.  and  0. 
point  of  view,  but  I  should  look  upon  it  as  being 
one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  which  cotdd 
possibly  happen  to  our  country  if  through  some 
fad  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Post  Office 
the  British  mail  services  were  allowed  to  get 
out  of  British  hands.  I  can  hardly  believe  such 
a  thing  will  ever  take  place.  I  think  public 
opinion  now  in  questions  of  that  kind  is  very 
much  more  advanced. 

4635.  British  mail  services  have  gone  out  of 
British  hands  in  East  Africa,  have  they  not? — 
Yes. 

4636.  That  is  a  misfortune  such  as  you  speak 
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of? — ^That  is  an  exception.  At  one  time  the 
Post  Office  and  Treasury  were  quite  ready  to 
chuck  the  mail  services  anywhere.  Actually  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  House  30 
years  ago  said  he  hoped  the  Messageries  Mari- 
time would  compete  with  the  P.  and  O.  Com- 
pany for  the  next  English  contract,  and  ihe  P. 
and  0.  Company  had  to  send  a  long  petition  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  on  the  subject ;  public 
opinion  took  the  matter  up  and  hammerra  the 
Cnancellor  very  severely.  One  could  hardly 
fancy  a  thing  of  that  kind  could  take  place. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  the  Post  Office  were  so 
anxious  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  com- 
panies carrying  the  American  mails  that  they 
were  on  the  point  of  entering  into  a  contract 
with  a  ^erman  line  in  order  to  reduce  the  terms 
offered  l>y  the  Cunard,  the  White  Star,  and  the 
Inman  line.  What  was  the  result  P  The  result 
was  that  Mr.  Goschen  who  at  that  time  was  just 
made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  went  down 
to  Liverpool  to  stand  for  one  of  the  divisions  of 
Liverpool  and  was  rejected,  which  was  a  little 
practical  education  for  him. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  1. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Sir  Alfred  Batefnan,  e.c.m.g. 


PORT    OF    BOMBAY. 


STATBMmfT  showing  the  Tonnage  of  Vessels  of  various  Nationalities  Entered  and  Cleared  at  the  Port  of 

Bombay  during  each  of  the  Years  ended  3l8t  March  1891  to  1900. 

(Extracted  from  the  Annual  Statements  of  the  Trade  and  filavigation  of  the  Fresldenoy  of  Bombay.) 


1801 
1802 
1808 
1804 
1806 
1800 
1807 
1808 


lOOO 


Tean  ended 
Sift  March 

British. 

Native 
Craft. 

Aostro- 
Hungarian. 

French. 

Oerman. 

Italian. 

Ara     n. 

Japanese. 

other 
Foreign. 

Total. 

1 

ENTS 

KED. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons] 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tbns. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1181 

068,000 

17,000 

76,000 

10,000 

21,000 

62,000 

84,000 

— 

7,000 

l,184,00a 

1802 

1^67,000 

24,000 

66,000 

7,000 

26,000 

68,000 

25,000 

— 

18,000 

1,880,000 

1808 

1,022,000 

10,000 

74,000 

4,000 

86,01k) 

66,000 

84,000 

— 

14.000 

1,248,000 

1804 

0744)00 

17,000 

90,000 

2,000 

66,000 

68,000 

19.000 

6,000 

6,000 

1,282,000 

1806 

1,060,000 

16,000 

88,000 

(a) 

71.000^ 

55,000 

80,000 

9,000 

21,000 

1,849,000 

1806 

001,000 

16,000 

91,000 

86,000 

81,000^ 

64,000 

22,000 

16,000 

17,000 

1,888,000 

1807        • 

850,000 

10,000 

82,000 

66,000 

86,000 

46,000 

16.000 

80,000 

1,000 

1,174,000 

1808 

761,000 

12,000 

60^000 

42,000 

60,000 

51000 

16,000 

26,000 

2,000 

1,088,000 

1800 

i/mjooo 

10,000 

67,000 

66,000 

72,000 

67,000 

18,000 

46,000 

8,000 

1,881,000 

1000 

060,000 

7,000 

86,000 

64,000 

61,000 

58,000 

18,000 

81,000 

15fi00 

1,860,000 

CLSA] 

iUED. 

1801 

764,000 

10,000 

66,000 

(a) 

27,000 

61,000 

26,000 

— 

4,000 

066,000 

1802 

1,066,000 

19,000 

67,000 

(a) 

10,000 

64,000 

UflOO 

— 

7/)00 

1,256,000 

1806 

008,000 

16,000 

77,000 

1,000 

80,000 

56,000 

26,000 

^^ 

12,000 

1,121,000 

1804 

888,000 

15,000 

86,000 

(a) 

26,000 

56,000 

17,000 

2000 

4,000 

1,088,000 

1806 

706,000 

16,000 

68,000 

(a) 

17,000 

52,000 

22,000 

6fiOO 

8,000 

1,001,000 

1806 

702,000 

16.000 

85,000 

34.000 

2lfiM 

54,000 

21,000 

— 

11,000 

1,088,000 

1807 

774,000 

11,000 

64,000 

68,000 

88,000 

49,000 

14,000 

4,000 

7,000 

1,014,000 

1806 

»                                                      m 

670,000 

14,000 

80,000 

42,000 

88,000 

64,000 

16,000 

2,000 

4,000 

928,000 

1800 

»                •                •                - 

816,000 

18,000 

03,000 

70,000 

28,000 

67,000 

17,000 

17,000 

5,000 

i,iio,ooa 

1000 

»                *                • 

1                * 

606,000 

10,000 

90,000 

60,000 

20,000 

58,000 

16,000 

26,000 

18,000 

1,006,000 

TOTAL    ENTERED    AND    GLBASXD. 


1,782,000 
2,222,000 
l,926/)00 
1,857,000 
1,862,000 
1,788,000 
1,688,000 
1,440,000 
1,866,000 
1,625,000 


86,000 
43.000 
35,000 
82,000 
82,000 
80,000 
21,000 
26,000 
28,000 
17,000 


140,000 
lS2/)00 
151,000 
176,000 
176,000 
176,000 
146,000 
149,000 
160,000 
175,000 


10,000 
7000 
5,000 
2,000 

70,000 
109,000 

84.000 
138.000 
188,000 


48,000 

128,000 

86.000 

U7fiO0 

65,000 

112,000 

91/)00 

109,000 

88,000 

107,000 

102,000 

106,000 

184,000 

94,000 

08,000 

105,000 

06,000 

114,000 

OO/WO 

116,000 

49,000 
49,000 
50,000 
86^ 
42,000 
48/XX> 
29,000 
80,000 
86,000 
UfiOO 


8(J00 
14,000 
16,000 
24,000 
28,000 
68,000 
57,000 


11,000 

2,149,000 

20000 

2,686,000 

26,000 

2,869,000 

10,000 

2,820,000 

29,000 

2,860,000 

28,000 

2,866,000 

8000 

2,188,000 

6,00 

1,961,000 

8,000 

2,401,000 

28,000 

2,276,000 

(a)  Less  than  500  Tons. 

Non.— The  T6nnage  of  Vessels  Entered  and  Geared  at  the  Port  of  Bombay  from  and  to  British  and  Foreign  Ihdiah  PORTS 
the  tgum  given  inthe  above  Table.    The  total  tonnage  oi  snch  Vessels  In  the  Year  ended  8Ut  March  190C  was  8,942,000  Tons. 


Is  excluded  from 


0.23. 


K  k2 
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/ 


APPENDIX,  No.  2. 


PAFEB  handed  in  by  Sir  Alfred  Batenian,  k.cm.o. 


PORT    OF    COLOMBO. 


Statement  showing  the  Tonnage  of  Britiah  and  Foreign  Vessels  engaged  in  the  Foreign  Trade,  Entered  and 
Cleared  at  Colombo  during  each  of  the  Years  ended  31st  December  1890  to  1899.. 


Years  ended 
Slat  December 


1890 


1891 


1892 


1893 


1894 


1895  - 


1896  • 


1897 


1898 


1899 


ENTERED. 


British. 


Foreign.* 


Total. 


CLEARED. 


British. 


Tons. 
1,687,000 

1,930,000 

1,982,000 

2,086,000 

2,209,000 


Tons. 


Tons. 


394,000  I  2,081,000 


408,000     2,338,000 


412,000     2,394,000 


429,000     2,515,000 


465,000     2,674,000 


2,348,000        512,000     2,860,000 


2,511,000        571,000  i  3,082,000 


2,369,000  ,     631,000  ,  3,000,000 


2,440,000        755,000     3,195,000 


2,422,000  :     726,000     3,148,000 


Tons. 
1,683,000 


1,945,000 


1,965,000 


2,078,000 


2,185,000 


2,279,000 


2,543,000 


Foreign.* 


Tons. 
.395,000 


Total. 


TOTAL. 


British. 


Foreign.* 


Total 


Tons. 
2,078,000 


406,000     2,351,000 


419,000 


425,000 


469,000 


2,384,000 


2,503,000 


2,654,000 


432,000     2,711,000 


575,000 


3,118,000 


2,353,000        627,00(»     2,980,000 


2,.366,000 


Tons. 
3,370,000 


3,875,000 


3,947,000 


4,164,000 


4,394,000 


4,627,000 


Tors. 

789,000 


814,000 


831,000 


854,000 


934,000 


944,000 


5,054,000  I  1,146,000 


713,000  i  3,079,000 


2,417,000  I     759,000     3,176,000 

I 


4,722,000 


4,806,000 


4,839,000 


1,258,000 


1,468,000 


1,485,000 


Tom. 

4»i5e,ooo 

4,689,000 
4,778,OrJ0 
5,018,000 
5,328,000 
5,571,000 

6,200.000 
5,980.000 
6,274.000 
6,324,tri0 


*  No  details  distinguishing  Nationalities  of  the  Foreign  Vessels  can  be  j^iven. 

British.  Ton«.  Foreijrn. 

1890 3,370,000  1890 

1899 4,8.39,000  1899 


Increase    -     -    .     1,469,000 


Increase 


Tons. 
789,000 

1,485,000 
696,000 
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APPENDIX,  No.  8. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Sir  Aifired  Batemdnf  k.c.m.o. 


PORT  OF  SYDNiEY. 


Statement  showing  the  Tonnage  of  British  and  Foreign  Vessels  engaged  in  the  Foreign  Trade,  Entered  and 
Cleared  at  the  Port  of  Sydney,  during  each  of  the  Tears  1890  to  18d9  (so  far  as  can  be  stated). 


Years  ended 
3l8t  Decemoer 


1890 


1891 


1892  . 


1893 


1894 


1895 


1896   - 


1897 


1898 


1{S99 


ENTERED.^ 


British, 


For«gn. 


Total. 


CLEARED. 


British. 


Foreign. 

t 


Total. 


Tons. 
1,420,000 


1,663,000 


1,636,000 


1,687,000 


1.736,000 


Tons 

224,000 


272,000 


261,000 


215,000 


223,000 


1,770,000       258,000 


Not  stated 


Tons. 
1,644,000 


1,936,000 


l,897,0(Hi 


1,902,000 


1,959,000 


12,028,000 


2,105,000 


2,321,000 


2,406,000 


^    2,589,000 


Tons. 
1,165,000 


1,302,000 


Tons. 
202,000 


233,000 


1,343,000       251,000 


1,385,000 


1,402,000 


1,443,000 


201,000 


210,000 


227,000 


Not  stated 


Tons. 
1,367,000 


1,535,000 


1,594,000 


1,586,000 


1,612,000 


1,670,000 


1,806,000 


1,916,000 


j  1,899,000 


TOTAL. 


British. 


Foreign. 

t 


Total. 


I  I 


1,977,000 


Tons. 
2,575,000 

2,966,000 

2,979,000 

3,072,000 

3,138,000 

3,213,000 


Tons. 
426,000 

606,000 

612,000 

416,000 

433,000 

485,000 


Not  stated 


Tons, 
3,001,000 

3,470,000 

3,491,000 

3,488,000 

3,571,000 

3,698,000 

3,911,000 

4,237,000 

4,305,000 

^    4,566,000 


•  Th«  excess  tonnase  of  vessels  entered  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  vassels  leaving  Sydney  for  Newcastle  for  the 
purpose  of  shipping  coal  are  reckoned  as  departures  from  Newcastle  and  not  from  Sydney. 

t  Details  M  to  the  nationalities  of  the  forei^  vessels  cannot  be  given  for  the  years  1890  to  1895.  No  information 
a.M  to  the  nationalities  of  the  vessels  can  be  given  for  subsequent  years,  as  the  form  of  the  volume  ("  StJitistical  Register  '* 
is  the  title)  has  been  changed.  " 
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APPENDIX,  No.  4. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Sir  Alfred  JkUema/n,  k.c.m.o. 


RIO    DE    JANEIRO. 


Statement  showing  the  Tonnage  of  Vessels  engaged  in  the  Foreign  Trade  at  the  Port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  e&ch 
Year  from  1890  to  18d9  inclusive,  distinguishing  Nationality,  so  far  as  the  particulars  can  be  given. 


Nationality. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

ENTERED. 

I^nvzillan   •        -        . 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 
26,178 

Tons. 
33,748 

Tons. 
33,368 

Tons. 
44,640 

Tons. 
46,056 

British 

1,238,596 

1,028,229 

1,036,028 

936,302 

French 

409,035 

380,048 

332,406 

330,784 

German     • 
Italian 

• 

•     Noi 

aformatic 

nu 

1 

2,217925/ 

249,912 
237,814 

234,788 
234,062 

217,627 
201,351 

242,774 
166,887 

Norwedan           and 
Sweniflh. 

90,020 

83,764 

70,851* 

39,807 

Other  Countries 

J 

N 

\ 

210,503 

152,575 

166,258 

154,289 

Total   •    •    - 

2,243,103 

2,469628 

2,146,864 

2,069,161 

1916,939 

CLEARED. 

Brazilian  • 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 
31,876 

Tons. 
85,937 

Tons. 
44,810 

Tons. 
42,962 

British 

1,159,173 

964,667 

971,316 

943,093 

French 

369,556 

339,822 

275,053 

282,993 

German 

«               ■ 

■    Noi] 

oformatu 

m. 

1 

2136,4741 

229,840 

240,272 

233,594  . 

227,803 

Italian 

228,179 

234,298 

202,569 

173,331 

Norwegian           and 
Swedish. 

78,586 

92,005 

♦68,461 

41,697 

Other  Countries 

J 

^ 

\ 

186,289 

137,857 

161,909  ' 

141,828 

Total  •    •    - 

2,136,474 

2,283,499 

2,044,858 

1,967,712 

1,853,707 

*  These  particulars  are  given  as  relating  to  *'  Norway  "  in  1898. 


Extracted  from  Foreign   Office  Consular  Reports  (Annual  Series)  No.  2,475  of  1900;  No.  2,284  of  1899; 
No.  2,058  of  1898 ;  No.  1,894  of  1897  ;  and  No.  1,747  of  1896. 
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APPENDIX,  Na  5. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Sir  Alfred  B<Ueman,.K.CM.Q. 


BUENOS    AYRES. 


Statement  showing  the  Tonnage  of  Vessels  enm;ed  in  the  Foreign  Trade  at  the  Port  of  Buenos  A^res  in  each 
Year  from  1890  to  1899  inclusive,  distinguishing  Nationality,  so  far  as  the  particulars  can  be  given. 


Nationautt. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1806. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

ENTERED. 

• 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

British 

• 

\ 

/ 

1,339,205 

1,010,350 

l,198,0lf 

1,421,302 

<ienuan 

- 

/ 

281,051 

285,577 

Italian 

- 

238,825 

264,075 

French 

- 

216,953 

246,451 

Norwegian  and  Swedish 

79,249 

95,341 

Spanish 

■ 
'  No  information      — 

— 

— 

-  ( 

\               1 
No  information      / 

1,390 

38,302 

Argentine   • 

/ 

25,958 

31,899 

United  Stotes     . 

27,639 

22,645 

Brazilian 

4,938 

19,242 

Danish 

11,539 

18.113 

Other  Countries  • 

■ 

) 

\ 

\ 

14,419 

Total  -    • 

— 

■ 

— 

— 

— 

2,107,737 

2,457,366 

CLEARED. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

British 

\ 

Grerman 

Italian 

French 

Norwegian  aadSwediah 

Spanish 

1             * 
;  No  information. 

• 
* 

Argentine    • 

United  States     • 

Brazilian     - 

1 

Danish 

Other  Countries 

/ 

Total  •    •    • 

Extracted  from  Foreign  Office  C3onsular  Reports  (Annual  Series),  No.  2,480  of  1900 :  No.  2,219  of  1899  :  and 
No.  2,044  of  1898.  ' 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


APPENDIX,  No.  6. 


PAP£B  handed  in  by  Sir  Alfred  Bateman,  KX.M.O. 


ZANZIBAR. 


Value  of  Imposts. 


Countries. 


1994. 


1805. 


1896. 


United  Kingdom 
British  lodiik     - 


H.fi.'s  Dominionfi : 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba  .       .        -        • 
German  East  Africa         .... 

Germany 

America 

Holland 

Southern  Ports : 

Madagascar,  Mauritius  and  Comoro 

Islands 

British  East  Africa 

Benadir  Ports 

France       

Belgium     ---..-- 
Other  Countries 

Total    -    •    -    £. 


96,296 
335,927 


177,171 

219,745 

67,652 

46,780 

49,509 


} 


38,338 
47,368 
32,162 
24,417 

62,316 


1,197,681 


£. 

91,163 
466,823 


179,529 

173,589 

65,126 

50,245 

52,542 


47,790 
45,422 
33,141 
22,401 

65,875 


1,293,646 


118,022 
385,537 


134,331 

202,813 

64,597 

90,975 

71,811 


42,021 
45,016 
33,433 
17,566 

09,848/ 


1,275,470 


1897. 


£. 

159,894 
401,263 


148,687 

227,029 

91,726 

54,765 

61,d(» 


36^540 
43,548 
40,734 
25,341 
16,408 
97,841 


1,399,078 


1898. 


£. 

121,211 
467,352 


217,343 

214,100 

93,516 

78,991 

17,404 


59,544 
51,255 
26,631 
69,528 
89,850 


1,555,070 


£. 

146,143 
491,548 


240,658 
173.172 

95,833 
101,014 

10,389 


45,512 
86,038 
36,9^ 
24,978 
56,380 
88,013 


1,596,006 


As  regards  the  goods  actually  imported  by  Zanzibar,  the  following  may  be  quoted  from  the  1809  Return  :— 


Value  op  Imports. 


Piece  goods        -        .        .        - 

Rice 

Cloves        

Ivory 

Coins 

Groceries 

Coal 

Wheat,  uitama  and  other  grain 

Rubber 

Ghee 

Sugar         

Copra  at  d  Chickichi 
Petroleum         .        .       .        . 

Hardwaie. 

Gum  Co])al        .        .        .        . 

Tobacco 

Flour         .        .        -        .        . 


£. 

367,850 

193,497 

186,483 

113,204 

100,163 

59,562 

53,147 

41,903 

40,517 

32,440 

31,467 

30,596 

29,512 

26,778 

20,886 

17,507 

15,197 


Hides 

JBeads 

Clove  stems 

•Dry  fish 

jVe^tables 

^irits 

Crockeiy  and  glasj^ware 

Jewellery  and  omfiments 

Coir,  twist  and  thfead 

Timber      -        -  .     - 

Wine         -        -        - 

Ba^  and  canvas 

Wire  -       •        -  .     • 

Paint,  oil  and  turpentine 

Other  articles    -  |     - 


I 


Total 


£. 


Extracted  from  Foreign  Office  Consular  Reports  (Annual  Series),  Ko.  2,620  of  1900  and  previous. 


I,  ko.  2,1 


£. 

13,298 

13,294 

9,441 

8,587 
8,407 
8.0?2 
8,070 
6,899 
6,772 
6,550 
6,280 
5,305 
3,302 
2,76? 
128,858 


1,596,606 


—  *  ^M 
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APPENDIX,  No.  8. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Sir  Alfred  Bateman^  K.C.M.O, 


PORT  OF    SYDNEY. 


Statement  showing  the  Total  Value  of  the  Imports  from  and  Exports  to  various  Countries,  at  the  Port  of 

Sydney,  for  the  Year  ended  31st  December  18d9. 


Countries. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Total. 


United  Kingdom 


Western  Australia 


South  Australia 


Victoria 


Queensland 


Tasmania 


New  Zealand 


Other  British  Possessions 


Foreign  Countries 


•       * 


Total 


£. 
7,939,000 

177,000 

192,000 
1,370,000 
4,727,000 

687,000 
1,181,000 

925,000 
4,305,000 


21,603,000 


£. 

8,429,000 

287,000 

215,000 

979,000 

1,496,000 

294,000 

670,000 

1,348,000 

8,113,000 


21,731,000 


£. 

16,368,000 

464,000 

407,000 

2,349,000 

6,223,000 

981,000 

1,751,000 

2,273,000 

12,418,000 


43,234,000 


Note, — Particulars  respecting  the  Imports  and  Exports  from  and  to  places  other  than  the  Australian  ColonioB 
cannot  be  given  for  years  prior  to  1899.    The  details  for  1900  are  not  yet  received. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  9. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Sir  Henry  Bergne,  13  June  1901. 


CoBSBBPOKDENCB  respecting  the  Subsidizing  by  the  Norwe^dan  Government  of  Steamers  running  between 

Norwegian  and  British  Ports. 

No.  1. 

Messrs.  Wilson,  Sons,  and  Co.  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury.-— (Received  October  18). 

Your  Lordship,  Hull,  17  October  1895. 

Wb  have  the  honour  to  address  you  with  regard  to  the  competition  of  subsidized  Norw^rian  steam-ships 
Ddtween  the  east  coast  of  England  and  the  west  coast  of  Norway  with  our  old  established  line  of  English  steamers. 
For  nearly  fifty  years  we  have  had  steamers  trading  between  Hull  and  Chnstiansand  and  Christiania,  and  for  more 
than  thirty  years  we  have  had  a  regular  line  of  steamers  from  Hull  to  Stavanger,  Bergen,  Christiansund,  Aalesund, 
and  Drontheim. 

During  the  summer  season  there  is  a  lar^e  passenger  traffic,  but  during  the  rest  of  the  year  the  traffic,  which 
is  only  small,  has  been  rendered  unprofitable  by  the  action  of  the  Norwegian  Gk>vemment,  who,  in  1891,  gave  a 
large  subsidy  to  Norwegian  Companies  to  run  steamers  three  times  per  week  between  Newcastle  and  Norwegian 
west  coast  ports. 

We  were  the  pioneers  of  these  particular  trades,  and  have  up  to  now  maintained  the  trades  in  spite  of  this 
unfair  competition ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  English  passenger  traffic  and  the  maintenance  of  English 
steamer  lines  that  we  should  be  driven  out  by  the  deliberate  attack  made  by  the  Norwegian  Government,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  getting  all  the  trade  under  the  Norwegian  flag ;  and  we  b^  to  ask  that  inquirjr  may  be  made  by 
your  Depeftment,  either  with  the  result  of  inducing  the  Norwegian  Government  to  withdraw  their  subsidy,  or  that 
we  shouM  have  a  subsidy  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  compete  on  fair  terms. 

We  b^,  <kc. 
For  Thos.  Wilson,  Sons,  and  Co.  (Limited]) 

(signed)       A   Wilson. 


No.  2. 

Foreign  Office  to  Messrs.  Wilson,  Sons,  and  Co. 

Gentlemen,  Foreign  Office,  22  October  1895. 

In  replv  to  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant,  complaining  of  the  action  of  the  Norwegian  Government  in 
subsidizing  Norwegian  steam-ships  running  between  this  country  and  Norway,  I  am  directed  by  the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury  to  express  toyou  his  Lordship's  regret  that  no  action  in  this  matter  likely  to  produce  any  useful  result 
appears  to  be  open  to  Her  Migesty's  Government. 

I  am,  <fec. 
(signed)       Francis  Bertie, 


No.  3. 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Sons,  and  Co.  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury. — (Received  February  6.) 

Your  Lordship,  Hull.  5  February  1896. 

Wb  had  the  honour  to  address  you  in  October  last  on  the  subject  of  the  competition  by  subsidized  Norwegian 
steamers  running  between  the  east  coast  of  England  and  the  west  coast  of  Norway. 

We  now  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  proposed  renewal  by  the  Norwegian  Government  of  the  subsidies  in 
question  for  another  three  years  from  June  1896. 

The  subsidies  given  at  present  are  for  services  as  f oUows  : — 


Weekly  route  between— 
Be^^n,  Haugesund,  Stavanger,  and  Newcastle,  April  to  October 
Stavanger  and  Newcastle,  October  to  April        .... 


Kroners. 


} 


Weekly  route  between— 
Bergen  and  Newcastle,  calling  at  Haugesund  and  Stavanger  during  tourist 
searxm 

Weekly  route  between — 
Dnmtiieun,  Bergen,  and  Newcastle 

Bi-weekly  route  between — 
Stavanger  and  Be.^n  during  winter  ^ 


Total 


70,000  = 


70,000 
150,000 


5^000 


£. 
3,850  per  annum 


45,odO  ,f 

8,250  , 

,    275 


16,225 


M 


•• 


'^70 
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It  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  continuance  of  the  English  steamers  to  the  west  coast  of  Norway  that  they 
should  not  be  subjected  to  this  ruinous  competition.  Our  old  established  lines  have  been  in  existence  much  longer 
than  tiie  Norwegians'  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway,  and  will,  we  fear,  eventual]^  be  compelled  to  withdraw  as  a 
result  of  the  Norwegian  subsidies. 

We  respectfully  again  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  that  the  matter  should  be  fully  investigated  by  yoor 
Department,  and,  as  a  result,  we  hope  you  will  make  representations  to  the  Norwegian  Grovemment  with  the  view 
of  mducing  them  to  ^ve  us  a  share  of  the  subsidy,  or,  in  case  of  the  Norwegian  Government  not  being  in  a  poaitioQ 
to  do  this,  that  your  Lordship  should,  in  the  interest  of  British  ship-owners,  allow  us  a  subsidy  sufficient  to  enable 
us  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  Norwegian  steamers,  and  we  are  prepared  to  undertake  the  service  at  le& 
tlum  half  the  amount  which  is  granted  as  subsidy  by  the  Government  of  Norway. 

We  beg  &C. 
For  ThoB.  Wilson,  Sons,  and  Go.  (limited), 

(signed)       A.  WiU(m. 

No.  4. 

Messrs.  Wilson,  Sons,  and  Co.  to  Board  of  Trade. 

Dear  Sir,  HuU,  6  February  1896L 

We  have  the  honour  to  inclose  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  us  to  the  Foreign  Office,*  and  we  shall  be 
extremely  obliged  if  vou  will  give  it  your  consideration  and  support. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  the  English  flag  should  be  driven  out,  and  as  the  subsidy  is  mainly  for  this  purpose, 
we  thii^  we  can  fairly  claim  the  attention  of  the  Government 

We  beg,  &c. 
For  Thos.  Wilson,  Sons,  and  Co.  (limit^j 

(signed)       A,  Wtlscm. 
♦No.  3. 


No.  5. 

Messrs.  Wilson,  Sons,  and  Co.  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbuiy. — (Received  February  11) 

Your  Lordship,  Hull,  10  February  189a 

Wb  respectfully  beg  to  refer  to  our  letter  of  the  5th  instant  with  regard  to  the  competition  by  subsidized 
foreign  steamers,  and  we  further  beg  to  draw  your  Lordship's  attention  to  the  following  additional  points  in 
jCOnnection  witii  this  matter,  viz. : — 

That  whereas,  in  the  regular  trades  to  and  from  Newcastle,  the  services  are  almost  entirely  conducted  by  foreign 
steamers,  more  or  less  subsidized— the  few  exceptions  being  almost  confined  to  trades  where  Hull  steamers  call  at 
Newcastle  for  part  cargoes. 

.  .  On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  Hull  is  concerned,  all  the  re^lar  trades  are  conducted  by  British  steamers  almost 
exclusively  Hull-owned — the  exceptions  being  a  Dutch,  a  Finnish,  and  a  Danish  service — ^the  two  former  of  which 
are  subsidized. 

We  bee  to  inclose  a  comparison  between  the  portage  bill  of  a  British  and  a  Norwegian  steamer  of  equal  register, 
showing  a  difference  of  upwards  of  46/.  monthly  in  favour  of  the  Norwegian  flag.  Such  advantages,  toother  with 
the  suraidies  given  by  foreign  nations  to  encourage  their  shipping,  is  gradually,  but  surely,  undermining  British 
ship^ig. 

The  matter  has  now  undoubtedly  become  a  question  of  the  greatest  national  importance,  and  we  respectfully 
beg  that  it  will  have  your  Lordship's  serious  consideration. 

We  are,  <fec. 
For  Thos.  Wilson,  Sons,  and  O).  (Limited), 

(signed)       Charles  H.  WUtm. 


Incloeure  in  No.  5. 
Comparisen  of  English  and  Norwegian  Portage  Bills  for  one  Month. 


No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


Capacity. 


Wages  per  Month. 


England. 


Captain  - 
Chief  mate 
Second  mate  - 
Steward  - 
Cook  - 
Carpenter 
Boatswain 
A.B. 

»>  '  " 

Chief  engineer 
Second      „ 
Third        „ 
Donkeyman    - 
Fireman  - 

j>        ■       " 
M.K.  steward  - 


Victualling  per  month    - 


«.  d. 


£ 

16 
8 
6 
6 
5 


4  10    - 


4 

4 

4' 

4 

4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


14  10 

10 

6  10 
5  - 
4  - 
4  - 
4  - 
4  - 
2    - 


119  10 
45    - 


164  10    - 


Norway. 


£ 

15 
5 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2  15 
2  15 


f  .  d, 

10  - 

10  - 

10  - 

10  - 

15  - 

15  - 


2 

10    - 
5  10 


15    - 


4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


10 
10 


88    5    - 
30    -    - 


118    5    - 


Difference  per  month,  46/.  5<. 
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No.  6. 

Foreign  Office  to  Board  of  Trade. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  19  February  1896. 

I  AH  directed  by  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury  to  transmit  to  you  the  accompanying  correspondence  ¥ath  Messrs. 
Wilson,  Sons,  and  Co.,*  calling  attention  to  the  competition  with  British  lines  of  steamers  of  the  subsidized 
Norw^an  steamei^  runninfi^  between  the  east  coaat  of  England  and  the  west  coaat  of  Norway,  and  also  to  the 
subsidized  Dutch  and  Finnish  lines  running  to  Hull. 

I  am  to  request  ^ou,  in  laying  these  pai)ers  before  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  inouire  whether  their  Lordships  are  of 
opinion  that  any  action,  and,  if  so,  what  action,  can  be  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Cfovemment  in  this  matter,  which  is 
regarded  by  Lord  Salisbury  as  one  of  considerable  importance. 

I  am,  (fee. 
(signed)       George  If.  Cvrzon. 

*  Nus.  1,  2,  3,  and  5. 


No.  7. 
Board  of  Trade  to  Foreign  Office.— (Received  March  14.) 


Sir,  Board  of  Trade,  London,  13  March  1896. 

I  AM  directed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  19th  ultimo,  inclosing  a 
copy  of  correspondence  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  Messrs.  Wilson,  Sons,  and  Co.,  of  Hull  on  the  subject  of  the 
•competition  with  British  shipping  of  foreign  subsidized  lines  of  steamers  trading  with  Newcastle  and  Hull,  <kc. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  opinion  of  this  Department  with  re^d  to  the  matter  referred  to  in  this 
correspondence,  1  am  to  state  that  while  tne  question  of  the  influence  of  foreign  bounties  on  British  trade  is  one  of 
considerable  importance,  and  one  which  may  again  deserve  the  careful  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  the 
Board  of  Trade  are  not  of  opinion  that  the  special  circumstances  of  the  individual  case  are  such  that  action  can 
usefully  be  taken  in  regard  thereto. 

I  am,  ke, 
(signed)       A,  E,  Bate/man, 


No.  8. 

Messrs.  Wilson,  Sons,  and  Co.  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury.— (Received  March  26.) 

Your  Lordship,  Hull,  24  March  1896. 

We  respectfully  be^  reference  to  our  letter  of  the  10th  February  with  regard  to  subsidies  mnted  by  the 
Norwegian  Government  in  competition  with  the  British  lines  between  the  west  coast  of  Norway  and  England. 

Since  last  addressing  your  Lordship,  we  understand  there  is  a  further  proposition  now  before  the  Norwegian 
€k>vernment  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  further  subsidy  of  60,000  kroner  (2,777/.)  for  an  additional  line  of  steamers 
between  the  west  coast  of  Norway  and  Hull,  Grimsby,  or  London ;  this,  in  addition  to  the  already  subsidized  services 
to  Newcastle. 

The  question  is  a  very  serious  one.  and  if  the  above  intention  is  carried  out  by  the  Norwegian  Government  it 
•practically  means  the  cessation  of  all  British  regular  lines  trading  to  the  west  coast  of  Norway. 

We  beg,  &c. 
For  Thos.  Wilson,  Sons,  k  Co.  (Limited), 

(signed)       A,  Wilton, 


No.  9. 

Foreign  Office  to  Messrs.  Wilson,  Sons,  and  Co. 

Gentlemen,  Foreign  Office,  24  March  1896. 

YouB  letters  of  the  5th  and  10th  ultimo,  on  the  subject  of  the  competition  with  British  shipping  of  foreign 
'subsidized  lines  of  steamers  trading  with  Newcastle  and  Hull,  (&c.,  have  been  under  the  consideration  of  this  Depart- 
ment in  coigunction  with  the  Board  of  Trade. 

I  am  now  directed  by  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury  to  state  to  you  that  while  the  question  of  the  influence  of 
foreign  bounties  on  British  trade  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  one  which  may  again  deserve  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Giovemment,  they  are  of  opinion,  as  at  present  advised,  that  tne  special  circumstances  to  which 
jrou  call  attention  are  not  such  that  action  can  usefully  be  taken  in  respect  of  them. 

I  am,  kc, 
(signed)        George  N,  Curzon. 


No.  10. 

Messrs.  Wilson,  Sons,  and  Co.  to  Board  of  Trade. 

Sir,  Hull,  24  March  1896. 

We  beff  to  inclose  copy  of  correspondence  which  has  passed  between  the  Forei^  Office  and  ourselves*  with 
regard  to  the  subsidies  which  have  for  many  vears  past  been  granted  by  the  Norwegian  Government,  in  favour  of 
Norwegian  steamers,  in  competition  with  our  old  established  line  of  steamers  to  the  west  coast  of  Norway. 

We  were  the  pioneers  of  this  trade,  but  ovdng  to  the  action  of  the  Norwegian  Government,  it  seems  as 
if  we  shall  be  compelled  to  abandon  a  service  which  we  have  kept  up  with  r^pilarity  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

Such  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  Norwegian  Government  is  a  serious  menace  to  British  shipping,  and  to 
;8till  further  emphasize  the  matter,  we  learn  that  u  id  now  proposed  in  Norway  to  vote  a  further  subsidy  of  50,000 
kroner  (2,777/.),  to  establish  anotner  line  of  steamers  between  the  west  coast  of  Norway  and  Hull,  Grimsby,  or 
London  as  a  tnal.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  present  subsidized  services  to  Newcastle,  and  consequently  threatening'^ 
more  direct  competition. 

We  shall  be  glad  of  any  assistance  you  may  be  able  to  render  us  in  this  matter,  and  trust  you  may  see  your  way 
to  use  your  influence  to  impress  upon  the  Foreign  Office  the  ^vity  of  the  situation  and  so  insure  the  matter  re- 
ceiving the  serious  consideration  which  it  deserves,  as  we  think  it  has  now  become  a  question  of  the  utmost  national 
importonce,  so  far  as  British  shipping  interests  are  concerned,  as  these  subsidies  are  gradually  but  surely  under- 
mining British  shipping. 

We  beg,  kc 
For  Thos.  Wilson,  Sons,  and  Co.  (Limited), 

(signed)        J.  McBwmie. 

*No6.  1,2,  3,  4,  and  5. 
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Board  of  Trade  to  Messrs.  Wilson,  Sons,  and  Co. 

Sa-,  Board  of  Trade,  London,  I  April  18M. 

I  AM  directed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  24th  ultimo  (with  iU 
inclosures),  addressed  to  the  President  of  this  Department,  on  the  question  of  the  shipping  subsidies  paid  by  ^e 
Norwegian  Gtovemment. 

In  veply,  J  am  to  inform  you  that  the  Board  have  been  in  communication  with  the  Foreign  Office  respecting  the 
matter  to  which  you  refer,  and  th£.t,  while  both  this  Board  and  the  Foreign  Office  are  fully  sensible  of  the  unportance 
of  the  subject,  they  do  not  think  it  is  within  their  power  to  take  any  action  with  regtuxl  to  it  which  is  likely  to  be 
useful. 

lam,  Jbc. 
(signed)       A,  E,  Baimnaik 
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APPENDIX,  No.  10. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Sir  Henry  Berffne,  k.c.m.g.,  18  June  1901. 


FROM  "STATISTICAL  ABSTRACT,''  1899.    COLONIAL. 


INDL\. 


1886. 


1895. 


1899. 


Imports : 

Rupees. 

Per  Cent. 

Rupees. 

Per  Cent. 

Rupees. 

Per  Cent. 

Total          ■- 

-  '      71,133,666 

83,110,200 

89,997,141 

British  -        -        -        - 

-  '       53,695,085 

76-49 

61,^33,686 

74-04 

60,327,451 

6703 

German 

-  !            120,069 

•17 

1,731,743 

2-08 

1,728,441 

1-92 

French 

656,592 

•92    • 

923,550 

1-11 

1,275,648 

1-42 

Austro-Hungarian 

-  .           653,290 

•92 

1,195,215 

1-44 

2,476,419 

2-75 

Exports : 

• 

Total    -        -        -        - 

84,989,502 

117,139,850 

120,211,146 

British - 

34,712,198 

'      40-84 

40,598,905 

34-66 

35,202,008 

29^28 

German 

408,225 

1          '^ 

7,723,671 

6-59 

8,254,940 

6-87 

French 

-  ;        6,751,489 

1       7-94 

8,694,411 

7-42 

7,8?7,015 

6-51 

Austro-Hunganan 

2,015,104 

2-37 

2,443,396 

2-09 

2,097,513 

1-75 

CANADA. 


Imports : 
Total    - 
British 
German 
French 

Exports  : 
Total    - 
British 
German 
French 


1885. 


1895. 


£. 

21,397,920 

8,626,412 

441,931 

403,246 


16,591,325 

8,724,522 

55,01 5 

63,189 


Per  Cent. 

40-31 
2^07 
r88 


46^93 
•29 
•34 


£. 

21,627,228 

6,396,932 

985,101 

531,200 


23,350,439 

12,710,340 

128,831 

68,894 


Per  Cent. 

29-58 
4^55 
2^54 


54-43 
•55 
•29 


1899. 


£. 

31,654,437 

7,615,094 

1,519.203 

799,170 


32,650,049 

20,361,340 

456,076 

320,080 


Per  Cent. 

24-06 
4^79 
2-5£ 


62^36 

139 

•98 


CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 


Imports : 
Total    - 
British 

British  Possessions 
Germany 
France 
Netherlands 
United  States      - 
Norway  and  Sweden 
Belgium 
Brazil  - 


Exports : 
Total    - 
British  - 
German 
French 


1885 

• 

1895 

• 

1899 

. 

£. 

Per  Cent. 

£. 

Per  Cent. 

£. 

Per  Cent. 

4,991,688 

19,094,880 

— 

19,207,549 

3,877,537 

77-68 

15,802,676 

82-76 

13,147,831 

68-45 

644,503 

12-92 

820,265 

4^29 

J, 996,725 

10-39 

48,742 

•98 

772,940 

4-05 

732,775 

3-82 

42,774 

-23 

70,225 

-36 

i                531 

— 

103,208 

-54 

145,892  . 

•76 

132,979 

2-66 

873,420 

4-57 

2,085,391 

10-85 

33,298 

•66 

196,895 

1-03 

251,420 

1-31 

<            12,ia5 

•24 

123,882     i 

•65 

.  267^70 

1-39 

!          141,407 

1 

2-82 

289,980    I 

t 

1-52 

206,515 

1-08 

I       6,224,261 

_. 

16,904,756 

^.^ 

23,662,538 

„  ^ 

5,636,827 

90-57 

16,357,104 

96-76 

22,721,366 

96-02 

65,355 

1-04 

55,475 

•33 

47,731 

•20 

;          186,872 

3-00 

22,249 

•13 

28,177 

•12 

0.23. 
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NATAL. 


1885. 


1895. 


1899. 


Imports: 

£. 

Per  Cent. 

£. 

Per  Cent 

£. 

Percent 

Total            -       -       -       . 

1,518,557 

— 

2,466,415 

— 

6,718,463 

— 

British          .... 

1,231,816 

81^10 

1,734,258 

70-32 

4,649,551 

69^22 

German        -       -       -        . 

19,598 

1^32 

51,810 

2-11 

206,146 

3D7 

Exports: 

Total    .       -       -       -       - 

877,483 

1,140,930 

— 

1,885,580 

— 

British-        -        -        -        . 

696,838 

79-48    • 

673,752 

59-07 

778,676 

41-30 

German        .... 

^^^ 

^^^ 

84,134 

7-36 

413,601 

21-96 

NEW  SOUTH  WATJES. 


Imports  : 
Total    - 
British 
French 
German 

Exports : 
Total    - 
British 
French 
German 


1885. 


£. 

23,737,461 

11,885,597 

345,231 

372,557 


16,750,107 

7,293,133 

142,104 

29,511 


Per  Cent 

50-07 
1-45 
1-57 


43-54 
-85 
-18 


1895. 


£. 

15,992,415 

6,420,107 

76,663 

425,697 


21,934,785     ] 
9,371,418     : 
1,436,122 
1,141.661 


Per  Cent 

4015 

•48 

2-66 


42-72 
6-55 
5-20 


1899. 


£.    • 

25,594,315 

8,211,351 

259,166 

856,032 


28,445,466 
8,992,480 
2,127,461 
1,286»188 


Per  Cent 

32-08 
1-01 
3-34 


31-61 
7-48 
4-52 


VICTOKIA. 


1885. 

1895. 

Per  Cent 

1899. 

t 

Imports : 

£. 

Per  Cent 

£. 

£. 

Percent 

Total    -        -        -        -        - 

18,044,604 

12,472,344 

17,952,894 

— 

British                  -        -        - 

8,946,816 

49-58 

4,759,546 

38-17 

5,990,027 

33-36 

French         *        -        .        . 

187,532 

1-04 

132,527 

1-07 

160,060 

•89 

German        -        -       -        - 

204,465 

1-13 

343,371 

2-75 

631,188 

3-51 

Exports: 

Total 

15,551,758 

-— 

14,547,732 

— 

18,567,780 

— 

British          ,       -       .       - 

8,159,135 

52^46 

8,068,121 

55*46 

5,648,150 

30-42 

French          .                ..        - 

52d,6:;3 

3-40 

224,122 

1-54 

1,482,637 

7-99 

German        -        .        -        , 

30,21SI 

•x« 

560,098 

3*85 

767,537 

4*13 

QUEENSLAND. 

1885. 

1895, 

1 

1899 

> 

Imports: 

Total 

British         -       ..       -       - 
German        -        >        .        . 
French         •....- 

Exports: 

Totel 

British         .       •       -       . 
German       •       »       .       . 
French         ^       .       -       . 

£. 

6,422,490 

2,751,439 

9,312 

2,922 

5,243,404 

1,618,333 

4,551 

Per  Cent 

42^84 
•14 
•05 

30-86 
•08 

£. 

5,349,007 

2,308,695 

77,456 

10,091 

6,982,600 
3,418,516 

10,388 

Per  Cent 

43-16 

1-44 

•19 

38-06 
•11 

£. 

6,764,097 

2,905,437 

192,759 

34,107 

11,942,858 

4,272,952 

141,622 

46,522 

Per  Cent 

42*95 

2-86 

-50 

35-78 

119 

-39 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  Sir  WUlta/niWard,  25  June  1901. 


OONTRACT  BETWEEN  GERMAN  GOVERNMENT  AND  NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD  REGARDING 
SUBSIDISED  STEAMSHIP  LINES  TO  EASTERN  ASIA  AND  AUSTRALIA  (September  1898). 


Abticle 
1 


3 


6 


8 


9 


10 


A. — Description  of  lines  to  East  Asia : — 
(1.)   Main   line   to  China  (different 
ports  touched  at). 

(2.)   Main   line  to  Japan  (different 
ports  touched). 

(3.)    Branch    line,    Hong  -  Kong— 
Shanghai. 

(4.)   Branch  line  from  Singapore  to 
(s^rman  possessions. 
R — Description   of    line    to   Australia: — 
Obli^tion  to  extend  line  to  Kiantshou. 

Periods  of  sailings  for  above  lines. 

Obligation  to  carrv  mails  and  conditions  for 
taking  them  on  ooard. 

Speed  of  various  lines  above-named. 
Speed  during  monsoon  and  time  for  passing 
Suez  Oand. 

Increased  speed  may  be  required  for  newly- 
built  ships  without  compensation. 

Newly-built  ships  for  main  line  must  be 
furnished  with  engines  giving;  an  average 
speed  of  15  knots,  where  their  draught  of 
water  is  7*6  metres. 

Company  must  submit  time  table  to 
Imperial  Chancellor.  Imperial  Chancellor 
may  make  changes  as  to  ports  of  call. 
Changes  in  speea  or  number  of  sailings 
to  be  notified  to  company  three  months 
before. 

If  steamers  have  to  change  course  or  to 
omit  ports  of  call  proper  protests  must  be 
noted.  Penalties  for  these  omissions,  if 
not  caused  by  force  mcgeure. 

Penalties  for  delays  in  time  of  arrival  and 
departure,  if  not  caused  by  force  majeure. 
Penalties  may  be  doubled  if  delay  is 
caused  by  loading  of  cargo.  For  delays 
of  similar  kind  on  branch  lines  penalties 
may  also  be  imposed. 

Maximum  amount  of  penaltv  not  to  exceed 
rate  of  compensation  laid  down  by  Act  36 
per  nautical  mUe. 

On  arrival  at  home  port  copy  of  ship's  log 
to  be  submitted  for  purpose  of  examining 
how  far  time  table  has  been  kept. 

Number  of  new  steamers  to  be  built  for 
service,  viz.,  on  October  1st,  1899,  January 
Ist,  1900,  September  1st,  19U),  and 
November  1st,  1900. 

Steamers  of  tms  line  not  allowed  to  be 
employed  elsewhere. 


Article 
II 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


1 
Gross  registered  tonnage  of  steamers  to  be 

at  least  6,000  for  Chinese  and  Japan  main 

line. 
Qross  registered  tonnage  of  steamers  to  be 

at  least  5,300  for  Australian  line. 
Qross  r^stered  tonnage  of  steamers  to  be 

at  least  2,200  for  branch  lines. 

Construction,  arrangement,  accommodation,. 
&c.,  of  all  steamers  of  these  lines  must  be 
at  least  equal  to  those  of  steamers  of 
other  nations. 

Apart  from  space  for  mails  and  Post  Office 
officials  and  for  crew,  ships  must  have 
accommodation  for  three  different  classes 
of  passengers.  Proper  arrangement  and 
accommodation  of  cabins.  A  surgeon 
must  be  on  board. 

The  construction  and  arrangement  of  the 
hold  and  interior  must  be  made  according 
to  rules  laid  down  in  Germany  for 
emigrant  ships.  Imperial  Chancellor  ha& 
the  right  to  inspect  execution  of  all  rules, 
relating  hereto. 

Plans  of  Uie  vessels,  as  sanctioned  by 
Admiral^,  must  be  kept  on  board. 

Steamers  must  be  built  in  German  yards,  as 
far  as  possible  with  German  materials. 
They  must  be  built  according  to  require- 
ments of  German  Admiral^.  Plans  must 
be  submitted  to  German  Chancellor. 

They  must  have  the  highest  class  of  the 
Germanic  Llc^d  Classification  Company. 

Repairs  to  be  made  in  Gterman  yards  as  far 
as  possible. 

All  coals  taken  in  in  German,  Belgian,  and 
Dutch  perts  to  be  German,  and  provisions 
likewise. 

Experts  named  by  Imperial  Chancellor  to 
survey  steamers  before  commencing 
voyages  and  at  any  other  time.  Obli^ 
tion  of  oompcmy  to  replace  steamers  oy 
others  newly  built,  if  required.  Penalty 
for  not  doing  this. 

Company  to  oe  responsible  for  carrying 
out  laws  of  other  countries  as  to  inspec- 
tion and  fitting  up,  &c,  of  steamers. 

Whenever  a  steamer  ie  lost,  care  must  be 
taken  to  maintain  service  by  building  or 
purchasing  new  steamers. 

Penalties  where  vessel  is  not  replaced  in  due 
time. 

In  case  of  mobilisation  steamers  may  be 
bought  or  requisitioned  by  Imperial 
Chancellor. 


0.23. 
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Abticle  ! 
17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


52 


23 


-24 


:25 


26 


a? 


28 


9» 


Sale  or  hire  to  foreign  countries  not  allowed 
without  permission  of  Imperial  Chancellor. 

Rules  as  to  carnage  of  mails  and  as  to 
persons  in  employ  of  Post  Office. 

If  no  Post  Office  official  on  board  captain  to  be 
charged  with  delivery  and  care  of  mails. 

Accommodation  for  Post  Office  officials. 

Letter  box  to  be  kept  on  board. 

Rides  as  to  delivery  of  mails. 

Steamers  may  not  transport  any  other  iiiail 
matter.  Captain  is  responsible  for  con- 
traventions. 

In  case  of  accidents  due  cpvre  to  be  taken  of  • 
mails  and  of  their  being  forwarded  by 
other  steamers  if  necessary.     Company 
to  be  responsible  for  any  costs. 

Company  responsible  for  any  damage  to  or 
loss  or  mails,  whether  the  same  is  caused 
by  accidents  to  ship  (except  in  case  of 
force  majeure),  acts  or  neglects  of  company 
or  captain,  &q.,  or  acts  oi  passengers. 

Contracts  for  can-ying  mails  with  foreign 
ffovemments,  by  the  same  lines,  must 
have  sanction  of  Imperial  Chancellor. 

'  If  company  runs  other  vessels  on  the  same 
line  for  its  own  account  and  the  subsi- 
dised service  suffers  thereby,  the  Imperial 

i      Chancellor  may  take  measures  to  prevent 

*      this,  or  he  may  altogether  retire  from  the 

j      contract. 

i  Receipts  for  carriage  of  goods  and  passengers 
belong  to  company.    The  rates  of  freight 

I  and  fares  are  fixed  with,  and  cannot  be 
changed  without,  consent  of  Imperial 
Chancellor. 

!  Rates  of  freight  to  be  the  same  from  Ham- 
!      burff  and  from  Bremen.    Company  must 
establish  agencies  in  Germany.    Bates  of 
freight  from  places  where  these  agencies 
are  establishea  to  oversea  countries  must 
not  be  higher  vtd  Bremen  or  Hamburg 
than  by  Dutch  or  Belgian   ports  men- 
tioned m  Article  1. 
General  rules  contained  in  bills  of  lading 
must  be  sanctioned  by  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor, 
Dangerous  goods  must  be  in  special  safes. 

'  Importation  of  agricultural  products  com- 
!  peting  with  Germany,  vid  German,  Dutch, 
or  Belgian  ports,  may  oe  prohibited  by 
I  Imperial  Chancellor.  Penalties  for  con- 
I      traventions. 

When  German  and  loreigu  goods  are  to  be 
transported  by  the  steamer,  the  former 
to  have  the  preference,  if  loading  of  both 
notified  at  same  time. 


Obligation  of  comi>any  to  transport  at  a 
rebate  of  20  per  cent. 

^1.)  Grerman  officials  on  service  or 
going  on  leave. 

(2.)  Officers  and  men  of  German 
navy  and  Colonial  troops  relieving 
others,  and  sick  ditto. 

(3.)  Arms,  ammunition,  and  stores  of 

German    naval    or    Colonial    service. 

Limit  of  number  of  persons  eiyoying 

this  rebate. 

Similar  rebates  for  German  "Red  Cross" 

Societies,  kc. 


\ 


Obligation  to  transport  persons  under  twrest, 
and  documeQ^.R  relating  to  their  case. 


Article 

30        J 


31 


32 


33 


34 
35 


36 


All  persons  belonging  to  service  of  the 
German  mail  sa.  lines,  including  agents  in 
foreign  countries  (as  far  as  possible),  must 
be  German.  Captains  of  steamerji  and 
other  employers  in  service  of  company  to 
be  dismissed,  when  misconducting  them- 
selves, at  instance  of  Imi)erial  Chancellor. 

All  adult  deck  hands  and  members  of 
engine  room  staff  engaged  in  Germany  to 
"TTonsist  of  men  belonging  to  the  Xaval 
Reserve  of  Germany,  or  of  persons 
engaging,  in  writing,  to  serve  under 
Imperial  Navy  if  steamei-s  are  requisi- 
tioned, hired,  or  bought  by  German 
Government.  Natives  only  to  be  em- 
j^loyed  in  engine  and  boiler  rooms  when 
employment  of  European  firemen  and. 
stokers  inadvisable  for  sanitary  reasons. 

Penalties  for  contravention  of  these  rulas. 

Company  obliged  to  submit  crews*  lists  to  • 
German    superintendent   of    mercantile 
marine. 

Book  for  entering  complaints  to  be  laid  out 
•  on  every  steamer,  and  passengers  to  be 
notified  of  this. 
Complaints  to  be  investigated. 

Official  inspector  appointed  by  Imperial 
Chancellor,  may  at  anv  time  inspect  all 
parts  of  the  steamer  ;  he  is  to  be  trans- 
iwrted  at  cost  of  company. 

Services  to  commence  in  April  18d9. 

Amount  of   State  subsidy  to  be  5,590,000 
marks    (279,500/.),   payable    in   monthly 
sums. 
I  Rules  as  to  reductions  to  be  made  from 
I      subsidy,    if  voyage  (as    fixed  by    time 
tables)  not  strictly  adhered  to.     Deduc- 
tion for  every  nautical  mile  not  run  to 
be  marks  5.40  (5s.  3d.)  per  mile. 
Penalties  fixed  in  accordance  with  Sections 
8,  9,  15,  16,  19,  26.  31,  and  34  (and  iO 
21)  to  be  deducted  from  monthly  subsidy 
instalment  paid  to  company. 
When  changes  have  to  be  made  by  comi)any 
by    order    of    Imperial    Chancellor    in 
service,    necessitating    longer    runs,   no 
compensation  to  be  paid    if   additional 
run  does  not  exceed  250  miles,  but  if  it 
exceeds  this,  then  5.40  marks  (5*.  3rf.J  will 
be  paid  to  company  for  every  additional 
mile  run. 

Separate  account  to  be  kept  by  company 
for  every  vessel  employed  in  subsidised 
lines.  In  these  accounts,  receipts  for 
transport  of  passengers  and  goods,  and 
other  receipts,  viz.,  from  subsidies,  Ac,  to 
be  given,  as  well  as  expenses,  viz. : — 
Cl.)  Current  costs  of  management 
and  running  of  steamers. 

(2.)  1  per  cent  of  book  value  of 
steamers  as  general  expenses. 

(3.)  4  per  cent,  insurance  premiums 
for  book  value  of  steamers. 

(4.)  5  per  cent,  written  off  from 
purchase  value  of  vessel,  and  20  per 
cent  written  off  from  purchase  value  of 
equipment 

(5.)  5  x^r  cent  of  balance,  after 
deducting  sunis  under  {4\  representing 
reserve  fund,  if  the  same  has  not 
reached  legally  fixed  amount 

(6.)  li  per  cent  from  purchase  value 

of  steamers  a8  a  fund   for  replacing 

vessels. 

If,  after  these  deductions,  there  is  a  surplus 

up  to  5  per  cent,  this  belongs  to  company. 

In  case  surplus  larger,  naif  to  go  to 
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Appendix,  No.  11 — continued. 


Abtiole 


36 


37 


38 


•39 


40 


I 


German  Government,  providing  no  \6sa 

under  5  per  cent,  incurred  by  company  in 

previous  vears.  * 

Imperial  Chancellor  may  require  increased 

services  by   company  in    proportion'  to 

average  surplus  .profits  of  tnree   years 

received  by  nim. 
Imperial  Chancellor  may  inspect  books  at 

any  time. 

The  company  to  pay  security  of  25,000^. 
for  due  performance  of  terms  laid  down  by 
this  contract.  Imperial  Chancellor  may, 
if  he  considers  judicious,  deduct  amount 
of  fines  and  other  claims  of  Government 
from  this  amount. 

The  security  always  to  be  kept  up  to  the 
amount  mentioned. 

Company  not  permitted  to  dispose  of  ss.  line 
without  permission  of  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor. 

This  contract  to  run  for  15  years  (to  1914) 
from  April  1st,  1899,  and  takes  place  of 
previous  contract  of  1885. 

In  event  of  prolongation,  company  will  be 
informed  specially. 

In  case  of  contravention  by  company  of 
terms  laid  down  in  Articles  8  and  9. 
amounting  in  one  year  to  more  than  halt 


Abticlb 


41 


42 


43 


44 


of  runnings  fixed  by  time  table,  or  ^hen 
*  at  least  three  voyages  have  been  omitted, 
and  this  omission  has  not  been  caused  by 
force  majeure.  Imperial  Chancellor  may 
take  over  management  of  company,  ^r 
retire  from  contract. 

In  the  event  of  any  change  or  increase  in 
rate  of  si)eed  being  considered  advisable 
by  Im^rial  Chancellor  (apart  from  terms 
in  Article  51  the  company  is  bound  t'.* 
comply  with  nis  directions. 

In  the  event  of  disagreement  on  this  point 
and  on  points  mentioned  in  Article  36,  a. 
Court  of  Arbitration  to  decide  between 
company  and  Imperial  Chancellor. 

Terms  of  constitution  of  Court  of  ArbitiT« 
tion. 

Imperial  Chancellor  may  be  represented  in 
all  matters  regarding  this  contract  by  his 
subordinates,  duly  notified  to  company 

Disputes  arising  out  of  this  contract  to  be 
submitted  to  Court  of  Arbitration,  con- 
stituted as  mentioned  in  Article  41. 

Costs  of  stamps,  &c.,  of  this  contract  to  be 
borne  by  company. 

(Signed)    Beriin,  Oct.  30th,  1898 

Bremen  Sept.  12th,  18£8. 
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Abtigle 
1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 


S 


10 
11 


12 


Description  of  various  Lines  to  be  maintained. 

Minimum  average  general  speed. 

Speed  may  be  increased  for  vessels  newly  built. 

Engines  to  be  built  for  a  speed  of  13  knots. 

Punctual  call  for,  and  delivery  of,  maOs. 

Time  tables  to  be  fixed,  with  consent  of  Im- 
perial Chancellor. 

Changes  in  route  of  steamers,  owing  to  bad 
weather.    Protests  to  be  noted. 

Penalties  for  delay  in  keeping  time  fixed 
by  time  tables.  Declaration  as  to  cause 
of  delay,  &c. 

Number  of  steamers  to  be  employed  and 
number  of  new  steamers  to  be  built. 

Tonnage  of  steamers. 

Description  of  accommodation  to  be  pro- 
vided for  passengers  of  various  classes  :- 
Ship's  surgeon  to  be  provided. 
Construction   of    interior   of    steamers, 

watertight  compartments,  arrangements 

for  saving  life,  extinguishing  fire. 
Hospital  to  be  provided. 
Requirements  of    Admiralty    regarding 

construction  of  steamers. 
Requirements  for  steamers  of   Bremen 

lines. 

AD  steamers  to^  (newly)  built  in  German 
yards  (according  to  plana  approved  by 
Admiralty). 


AKTicuE 
12 

13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 

19 

20 

21 


Classification  to  be  made  by  Germanic  Lloyd. 

Coals  to  be  German  when  taken  in  at 
German,  Bel^an,  or  Dutch  ports. 

Stores  or  provisions  to  be  Gferman  when 
taken  in  at  German,  Belgian,  or  Dutch 
ports. 

Steamers  to  be  surveyed  by  experts 
named  by  Imperial  Chancellor. 

Company  to  be  responsible  for  fulfilment  oi 
German  and  foreign  laws  regarding 
passenger  ships. 

In  cases  of  loss  of  steamer,  other  vessel  to 
replace  the  same  until  new  one  built 

In  case  of  mobilisation  of  Gennan  Navy, 
steamers  may  be  requisitioned  by  Im- 
perial Chancellor. 

.  Sale  of  steamers  to  foreign  countries  not 
permitted  without  permission  of  Imperial 

I      Chancellor. 

t 
\ 

* 

'  Rules  as  to  transportation  of  mails  an'^I 
Post  Office  officials  ;  and  as  to  taking 
over  or  delivery  of  mails. 

No  other  letters  or  mail  mattei  to  1  e 
conveyed. 

Disposal  of  mails  in  case  of  acx^idents. 

Responsibility  of  company  for  damag«  to 
or  loss  of  mail  matter. 

Agreements  with  foreign  governments  o?  to 
carriage  of  foreign  mails  require  .spuc  ion 
of  Imperial  Chancellor. 
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Appendix,  No.  ll— continued. 


Article 
22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


{  As  to  steamers,  other  than  those  subsidised, 
employed  by  the  company  on  the  same  line. 

Receipts  from  transport  of  cargo  and  passen- 
gers belong  to  company;  but  tariffs  for 
tkeir  transportation  must  be  arranged  and 
fixed  under  sanction  of  ImperiaT  Clhan- 
cellor.  Publication  of  tanffs  and  of 
changes  therein  require  sanction  of 
Impeiial  Chancellor. 

Tariff  of  rates  of  freight  to  be  the  same 
from  Hambm'g  and  Bremen^ 

Freights  to  German  East  Afnca  not  to  be 
higher  than  to  Zanzibar. 

All  reductions  in  rates  of  freight  for  passen- 
gers and  goods  to  Zanzibu-,  to  Portuguese 
or  British  East  Africa,  must  be  extended 
to  Oerman  East  Africa. 

Agencies  to  be  established  b^  company 
where  Imperial  Chancellor  decides. 

All  general  rules  mentioned  in  company's 
biUs  of  lading  require  sanction  of  Impenal 
Chancellor.  All  bills  of  lading  to  oein 
German. 

Conveyance  of  dangerous  ^oods  and  explo- 
sives subject  to  rules  laid  down  by  Ger- 
man Federal  Council. 

Prohibition  of  importation  if  Imperial 
Chancellor  considers  it  desirable,  of  agri- 
cultural products  (with  certain  exceptions) 
to  German,  Dutch,  and  Bel^an  poiiB. 

Penalties  for  contraventions. 

When  taking  cargo  German  goods  to  have 
preference  above  foreign. 

Rebate  of  20  per  cent,  on  conveyance  of 
German  officials  and  their  families,  and 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions  for. 
warded  on  account  of  German  Govern- 
ment. 

Preference  to  be  given  to  conveyance  of 
German  officials. 

Conveyance  of  invalided  officers  and  men  of 
German  Navy  or  Army,  and  of  invalided 
officials. 

Conveyance  of  persons  under  arrest  and  of 
documents  relating  to  such  cases. 

No  foreigner  to  be  a  member  of  Board  of 
Directors  unless  with  sanction  of  Imperial 
Chancellor. 

All  agents  and  other  persons  in  employ  of 
company  to  be  Germans. 

Agents,  who  are  also  Post  Office  agents,  to 
pe  paid  by  Imperial  Chancellor. 

Dismissal  of  shipmasters  and  employees  who 
misconduct  themselves,  if  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor requires. 

All  adult  deck  hands  and  engine  room  staff 
engaged  in  Germany  to  be  men  belonging 
to  the  naval  reserve  of ^  Germany ;  or  of 
persons  engaging  in  writing  to  serve  under 
Ijnperial  Navy  if  steamers  are  requi- 
sitioned, hirea,  or  bought  by  German 
Government. 

Natives  only  to  be  employed  in  engine 
and  boiler  rooms  when  employment  of 
European  firemen  and  stokers  iimdvisable 
from  sanitary  reasona 

Penalties  for  contravention  of  these  roles 
after  April  1,  1901. 

Company  to  present  crew  lists  to  German 
^levcantile  Marine  OJfioe  whenever  re- 
quired. 

Book  for  containing  complaints -to  belaid 
out  in  company's  steamers  and  passengers 
to  be  notified  of  this.  All  complaints  to 
be  investigated. 


Article 
33 


34 


35 


36 


37 


38 


38 


40 


41 


42 


43 


44 


45 


Official  inspector  appointed  by  Imperial 
Chancellor  may  at  any  time  inspect,  and 
travel  in,  company's  steamers. 

Company's  steamers  to  commence  ninning 
April  1,  1901,  in  accordance  with  duly 
fixed  time  tables. 

Amount  of  subsidy  (to  commence  on 
April  1, 1901)  to  be  67,500^.,  in  monthly 
payments. 

Rules  as  to  reductions  to  be  made  from 
this  amount  if  time  fixed  by  time  table 
is  not  kept  re^nil^rly. 

Fines  imposed  oy  Articles  7,  8,  14,  15,  18, 
25.  31.  34,  to  be  deducted  from  amount  of 
suDsiay. 

When  changes  are  made  by  comjpany,  by 
order  of  Imperial  Chancellor^  m  routea- 
of  steamers,  not  exceeding  a  difference  of 
250  miles,  no  addition  to  be  made  to 
subsidy ;  out  if  difference  exceeds  250 
miles,  2.09  marks  (3«.  OicL)  per  mile  to  be 
paid  to  company  in  addition  to  subsidy. 

Separate  accounts  to  be  kept  for  each 
stumer  hy  company.  Amount  to  be 
written  off ;  insurance,  dec. 

In  case  of  more  than  6  per  cent  soiplaa. 
in  profits  of  comnanv.  Imperial  Cnan- 
cellor  may  make  nigner  demand  upon 
company's  services,  and  higher  speea  of 
steamers  may  be  required. 

The  company  to  nay  6L000^.  deposit  as 
security  for  their  oue  fulfilment  of  contract 
Imperial  Chancellor  to  retain  the  amounts 
due  for  fines  or  other  reductions  out  of 
this  sum,  if  it  appear  necessary.  The 
security  always  to  be  kept  up  to  the 
amount  mentioned. 

The  companv  not  permitted  to  dispose  of 
the  steamship  line  without  permission  of 
Imperial  Chancellor. 

In  case  of  contravention  of  the  terms  of  this 
contract,  referred  to  in  Articles  7  and  % 
have  taken  place  and  one  or  more  sailings 
have  been  omitted  by  company,  excepting 
cause  be  war  or  force  ms^eure,  ^perial 
ChanceUor  may  take  over  steamship  line 
into  his  own  hands,  or  he  may  retire  from 
this  contract 

In  the  event  of  any  change  or  increase  in 
the  rate  of  speed  being  considered  desir- 
able by  Imperial  Chancellor,  Company 
must  cany  the  same  into  effect  and  will 
be  compensated. 

Disagreement  as  to  this  compensation  to 
be  settled  by  arbitration.  Constitution  of 
Court  of  Arbitiation. 

In  all  matters  connected  with  execution  of 
this  contract,  Imperial  Chancellor  may  be 
represented  by  duly  authorised  employes. 

Appointment  of  Court  of  Arbitration  for 
deciding  all  cases  of  dispute  on  points  of 
this  contract  to  be  made  in  accordance 
with  terms  of  Article  40. 

This  contract  to  run  for  15  years,  from 
April  1901. 

Prolongation  of  former  contract  made  with 
company  until  March  31, 1901. 

Costs  of  stamps,  &c  on  this  contract  to 
borne  by  company. 

[Signed  at  Berlin  and  at  Hamburg, 
July  21,  1900.     July  ft,  1900. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT   FROM   THE 


APPENDIX,  No.  16. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Sir  WiUiem  Ward,  27  June  1901. 


Deutsche  Levantk  Linie. 


Sea  Freights : 


Hamburg— Constantinople. 


Woollen  Qoods. 


35/-  p.  1,000  ks. 


Kailway  Carriage : 
Berlin— Hamburg : 
M.  2.07  p.  100  ks.  = 

Hamburg  Charges : 
M.  0.60  p.  100  ks.  = 


Toys. 
85/-  p.  1,000  ka. 


about  20/-  p.  1,000  ks. 


20/-  p.  1,000  ks. 


about  5/-  p.  1,000  ks. 


5/-  p.  1,000  ks. 


Total    -    60/-  p.  1,000  ks. 


60/-  p.  1,000  ks. 


Through  Bate : 

Berlin — Constantinople : 


M.  4.67  p.  100  ks. 
Ordinary  Tariff     - 

M.  4.26  p.  100  ks.  - 
resp.  M.  3.54  p.  100 
5,000  ks.,  Taritf     - 


I  =     •    about  46/6  p.  1,000  ks. 


ks:}= 

!.  4.18  p.  100  ks.  -        "I 
ap.  M.  3.44  p.  100  ks.  -  V  == 
),000p.  looks.,  Tariff.  J 


about  42/6  p.  1,000  ks. 


about  41/9  p.  1,000  ks. 


46/6  p.  1,000  ks. 


35/3  p.  1,000  ks. 


34/3  p.  1,000  ks. 


Spirits  in  Casks. 


Sea  Freight : 

Hamburg— Constantinople : 
BaU: 


20/-  p.  1,000  ks.  (minim.  10/-) 


20/- 


Berlin-Hamburg 


Stiickgut 


M.  2.07  p.  100  ks. 
Declared  as  Ansfuhrgut  20/- 

Common  Carriage  3.27  p.  100  ks.  =* 


5,000  ks. 
M.  2.07  p.  KO  ks. 

M.  2.07  p.  100  k^. 


Spirits  in  Caaes. 
22/6  p.  1,000  ks 


20/-  p.  1,000  ks. 


5/-  p.  1,000  ks. 


47/6  p.  1,000  k.8. 


46/6  p.  1,000  ks. 


35/3  p.  1,000  ks. 


34/3  p.  1,000  ks. 


20 


JQjOOOks. 

M.  1.37  p.  100  ks. 
20/-  13/9 


Hamburg  Charges 

{'Berlin 
l]Hamb 
I  Constantinople 


5/- 


Total-}  Hamburg       ^  - 1    46/- 


5/. 


M.  1.37  p.  100  ka. 


»;• 


45/- 


38/9 


Through  Bate  : 
Berlin— Constantinople,  M.  3.12  p.  100  ks.,  31/3       M.  2.  8110  p.  100  ks. 


M.  2.73  p.  100  ks. 
28/-  27.3 


The  Bailway  bill  must  «how  the  remark  :  Zur  Ausfiihr  uber  See  nach  ausserdeut^ichen  Landem. 


HELECT  COUHIITEE  ON  STBAHSHIP  SUBBIDIES. 


APPENDIX,  No.  17. 

PAPER  banded  k  l^  Captain  Sturdie,  r-n.,  c.h.u.,  S7  Jtme  1901. 

From  a.  B«tuni  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  House  of  Commons,  £5  May  1866  (Mr.  Fomood). 


TABLE  A. 

Beturn  Bhowina  the  Number,  Names,  Owners,  Tonnase,  Amount  of  Hire  pud  for  and  Pet 
by  Hire  of  Merchant  Steamers  Chartered  by  the  Admiralty  for  Employment  as  Naval  C 

AkMBD  CBUniKBS. 


Name  of  Vessel. 

Ownere. 

Tonnage. 

Total  sum  paid 
for  Hire. 

Period  covered 
by  Hire. 

America 

5,527 

£     $.  a. 

26,375    7    (i 

30/3/85  to  10/10,85 

Oregon 

Canard  Steamship  Company 

7,375 

39,590    S    2 

30/3/85  to  14/10/85 

Umbria 

-    ditto 

7,718 

36,824     7     6 

30/3/85  to  lO/lO/ai 

Arizona 

W.Pearce             -       -       - 

5,14fl 

19,366    0    0 

18/4/85  to  17/10/86 

Alaska .       -       - 

-    ditto 

6,932 

32,094    0    0 

27/4/85  to  26/10/85 

ItMetta 

Peninsularand  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company. 

3,502 

23,638  10    0 

17/4/85  to  16/10/85 

Massilia       -        - 

-    ditto-       -       -       -       - 

4,908 

42,000    0    0 

17/4/85  to  16/10/86 

India    - 

pany. 

4,065 

26,438  15    0 

23/4/85  to  22/10/85 

Glanogle 

3,749 

25,305  15    0 

30/4/85  to  29/10/85 

Pembroke  Castle  - 

Castle  Packets  Company      '• 

3,936 

31,741     8     3 

10/2/85  to  6/11/85 

Lurit«aia 

Orient  Steamship  Company  - 

3,838 

25,622     6     0 

27/4/85  to  28/10/85 

Moor    -       -       - 

Union  StoamHhip  Company  - 

3,688 

18,827  14  11 

27/4/85  to  30/10/86 

Mexican 

-    ditto 

4,668 

37,804     8     1 

17/4/85  to  19/12/85 

Coptic  -       ■       - 

Oceanic  Steamship  Company 

4,448 

27,124    0    0 

26/4/85  to  25/9/85 

Britannia     • 

Pacific  Steamship  Company  - 

4,129 

25,283     1     1 

19/5/86  to  18/11/85 

Stirling  Castle      - 

Adamson  and  Ronaldson 

4,916 

36,870    0    0 

21/4/86  to  2( 

Total 

-    -    £ 

475,904  14     0 

(Signed)        G.  FitzGtruU,  Accountant  Qencrol  i>f  the  Nai 
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APPENDIX   TO   REPORT   FROM   THE 


APPENDIX,  No.  18. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairnian,  4  July  1901. 


A  Statement  of  the  Bettered  Quantities  and  Value  of  Free  and  Datiable  Goods  imported  into 
Bristol  from  the  British  West  India  Islands,  from  the  19th  Marcli  to  the  29th  June  1901. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Canes  and  Sticks,  unmounted -  Number 

Cocoa Lbs. 

Coffee,  raw    ----- Cwts. 

Curios Value  £ 

Drugs,  unenumerated „ 

Dye  Stuffs,  Extracts     ---------  ,, 

,,         unenumerated Cwts. 

Dye  Woods,  Logwood Tons. 

„     ,      unenumerated „ 

Farinaceous  Substances,  Rice       -        -        -        -        -        -        -  Cwts. 

„                   „          unenumerated        -        -        -        -        -  Value  £ 

Fish,  fresh,  Shell  Fish,  other  sorts Cwts. 

Fruit,  Bananas,  raw Bunches 

„     Grapes,  raw -        -        -  Cwts. 

„     Lemons,  Limes,  and  Citrons 

„     Nuts 

„     Oranges -        - 

„     unenumerated,  raw 

„     preserved  with  sugar 

„            „        without  sugar,  other  than  canned  or  bottled       -  .. 

Fruit  Juice  -            ' Gallons 

Hair,  Horse Cwts. 

Hats,  of  Straw -  Dozens 

Honev -  Cwts. 

Metals  and  Ores,  Copper  Ore       -        .        -                .        .   ■    _  Tons 

,,                       ,,               „         OlCl,  OSC.              --_---  ^^ 

Painters*  Colours .        _        .  Value  £ 

Plants,  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Flower  Roots „ 

Shells 

Skins,  unenumerated,  dressed  or  undressed         .        .        -        .  Number 

Spices,  Ginger      -        -        - Cwts. 

„      unenumerated Lbs. 

Spirits,  Rum Gallons 

Sugar,  refined,  other  sorts Cwts. 

„      unrefined,  cane  -  

Tea       - Lbs. 

Tobacco,  Cigars „ 

Wax      ----                Cwts. 

Wood,  Furniture  and  Hardwoods,  Mahogany      -        -       -        -  Tons. 

„             „                        „          other  sorts       ....  ^^ 

Wool,  Sheep  or  Lambs'         -        -                Lbs. 

Total    -    -    - 


Value. 


4,770 

227,7y6 

1,943 


29 

16 

132 

16 

2 

170,402 

47 

25 

1,599 

1,967 

2,007 

26 

9 

8,700 

2 

120 

2,210 

7 

2 


400 

3,036 

204,610 

625,156 

11 

18,593 

110 

206 

129 

8 

257 

9,418 


£. 

1-1 

7,628 

2,737 

2 

23 

1,12a 

82 

78 

606 

7 

23 

5 

42,529 

33 

31 

806 

1,977 

1,866 

44 

3 

428 

5 

120 

2,445 

166 

115 

5 

3 

30 

50 

6,066 

2,530 

76,924 

6 

13,295 

5 

92 

520 

49 

1,335 

158 


164,021 


Statistical  Office, 

Custom  House,  London,  E.C. 
1st  Julv  1901. 


A  J,  Wood, 


SELECT  COHMIXTEE  ON  STEAMSHIP  SUBSIDIES. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 
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APPENDIX,  No.  20. 


PAPEB  handed  in  by  Sir  Alexander  Swettenhamf  K.C.M.O.,  9  July  1901. 


MERCHANT  SHIPPING. 


SnilOAPOBB. 


Tonnage  of  certain  Nations  entered  at  that  Port. 


1886. 


1892. 


1899. 


Remarks. 


Austria    -  v  - 

Belgium  •  .  •  -     ' . 

France     .  -  -       . 

Qermany  -  -       - 

Japan 

United  Kingdom 

-~  ■Milii    ■iri«     I   111     itJi 


97,371 

'    Nil. 

259,747 

217,790 

1,197 

1,578,913 


62,688 

1,312 

213»286 

364»066 

16^873 

2,067,988 


81,951 

1,099 

247,099 

513»978 

271,076 

2,591,906 


No  progress. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Tonnage  doubled. 
Tonnage  increased  over  ninetyf  old. 
Tonnage  increased  60  per  cent. 


HONO  KONO. 

Tonnage  of  certain  Nations  entered  inwards  in  Thousands  of  Tons. 


1886. 

1892. 

1899. 

44 

44 

71 

1 

Nil. 

5 

175 

133 

219 

451 

635 

836 

5 

19 

672 

3,331 

3,808 

4,362 

Remarks. 


Austria  - 
Belgium  - 
France  - 
Germany  - 
Japan 
United  Kingdom 


Tonnage  almost  doubled. 

Very  little  progress. 
Tonnage  increased  80  per  cent. 
Tonnage  increased  one  hundredfold. 
Tonnage  increased  30  per  cent 


Chinbsb  Impebial  Mabitimb  Customs. 
Tonnage  of  certain  Nations  entered  inwards  in  Thousands  of  Tons. 


1888. 

1892. 

Nil. 

19 

5 

Nil. 

128 

124 

316 

363 

130 

217 

2,019 

2,439 

Remarks. 


Austria  - 
Belgium  - 
France  - 
Qermany  - 
Japan 
Great  Britain 

0.23. 


32 
1 

281 
638 

774 
3,240 


Tonnage  increased  from  nothing  to  S^^chX) 

tons. 
Diminution. 

Tonnage  doubled. 

Tonnage  doubled. 

Tonnage  increased  fivefold. 

Tonnage  increased  over  50  per  cent. 


00 


2^0 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


Merchant  Skipping— continued. 


Straits  Settlements. 
Imports  from,  and  Exports  to,  certain  Foreign  Countries  stated  in  Thousands  of  Dollar  Value. 


1886. 

1892. 

1899. 

Bemarkfl* 

Austria 

r  Imports  from     - 
^Exports  to  - 

659 
441 

344 

555 

905 
1,784 

Increase  of  over  34  per  cenc. 
Increased  to  fourfold. 

Belgium 

Imports  from     - 
Exports  to - 

519 
34 

6^7   . 

78 

1,849 
765 

Increased  over  threefold. 
Increased  over  twentyfold. 

France 

Imports  from     - 
i  Exports  to - 

699 
3,583 

1,363 
6,640 

1,229 
14,075 

Increased  70  per  cent 
Increased  almost  to  fourfold. 

Germany 

f  Imports  from     - 
(Exports  to  - 

1,707 
1,485 

1,729 
4,066 

5,623 
5,223 

Increased  almost  threefold. 
Ditto. 

Japan  -                -^ 

f  Imports  from 
[Exports  to  - 

4,798 
11 

861 
1,401 

5,423 
946 

Increased  about  16  per  cent. 
Increased  over  eightyfold. 

Siam  Proper 

Imports  from 
[Exports  to  - 

3,876 
4,339 

6,692 
4,415 

13,840 
9,883 

Increased  over  threefold. 
More  than  doubled. 

♦Siam,  West  Coast- 

Imports  from 
[Exports  to- 

3,886 
2,105 

3,408 
1,893 

5,433 
1,320 

Increased  by  about  40  per  cent 
Serious  decrease. . 

United  Kingdom - 

'  Imports  from     - 
.Exports  to - 

17,639 
20,745 

22,296 
25,085 

29,389 
47,015 

Increased  by  about  60  per  cent. 
More  than  doubled. 

British      Posses- 

Imports  from     - 

32,505 

39,247 

93,769 

Nearly  trebled. 

sion5a. 

.Exports  to - 

15,205 

1 

18,307 

-     • 

31,369 

Doubled. 

China. 
Imperial  Maritime  Customs. 
Share  of  Carrying  Trade  attributable  to  certain  Nations  stated  in  Thousands  of  Taels. 


1886-7. 


1888. 


1892. 


1900. 


Remarks. 


Austria 


Belgium 


France 


Germany 


Japan 


Great  Britain 


r  Imports 

I  Native  Exports  - 

rlmports 

1  Native  Exports  - 

rim  ports 

i  Native  Exports  - 

{Imports 
Native  Exports  - 
r  Imports 

■1 

I  Native  Exports  - 
j"  Imports 
(Native  Exports  - 


? 

Xi 


O 

o 

e 

s 

OQ 


NU. 
Nil. 
56 
NU. 
3,232 
5,568 
11,187 
2,888 
2,564 
2,604 
85,121 
34,410 


1,442 

1,373 

36 

64 

Na. 

250 

NU. 

82 

4,661 

9,076 

7,396 

9,325 

10,845 

21,572 

3,027 

8,301 

3,668 

19,682 

4,604 

10,739 

91,895 

129,009 

35,304 

45,617 

Increased  by  one  and  two-thirds  fold. 

Increased  by  60  per  cent 

Nearly  doubled. 

Nearly  trebled. 

Nearly  eightfo>)d. 

Nearly  fourfold. 

Increase  of  50  per  cent. 

Increase  of  33  per  cent 


The  Colonial  Statistics  have  been  extracted  from 
statistics  from  the  Returns  in  the  F.O.  Library. 


the  Colonial  Blue  Books  itt  CO.  Library^,  the  Chinese 

(signed)       J,  A.  Swettenham. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  21. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.JET.  C.  Banar,  11  July  1901. 


Extract  fbom  Mb.  Bonab's  Consulab  Tbade  Rbpobt  fob  Yokohama  fob  1899. 

The  Trans-Pacific  traffic  is  a  constantly  increasing  one.  One  is  glad  to  note  that  the  beautiful  and  serviceable 
steamers  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  run  with  remarkable  punctuality,  and  are  kept  up  to  a  high 
Ditch  of  excellence.  But  here,  again,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  steamers  is  undoubtedly  most  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  British  trade. 

In  making  this  statement  one  is  glad  to  be  supported  by  the  opinion  of  the  Yokohama  Foreign  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  embodied  in  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  passed  at  the  recent  general  meeting  of 
that  body : — 

**  That  in  view  of  the  quick  Trans-Pacific  Mail  Service  viA  Vancouver,  so  efficiently  carried  out  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company's  steamers,  it  is  desirable  in  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber  that  the  present  mail 
contract  with  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Canadian  Government  should  be  renewed,  and  further, 
that  it  is  desirable  that  additional  steamers  should  be  secured  to  arrange  for  a  fortnightly  service  throughout  the 
year^  if  possible,  with  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  mail  subsidy,  as  the  continuance  and  extension  of  this 
service  is  of  increasing  importance  in  the  general  interests  of  trade." 


Similar  views  have  alreadv  been  expressed  in  Kobe,  and  there  is  every  likelihood  of  identical  resolutions  bein^ 
passed  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  other  important  ports  in  the  Far  East.  In  view  of  the  approaching' 
termination  of  the  mail  contract^  it  is  hoped  that  sucn  an  universal  expression  of  opinion  will  rot  be  lost  sight  of, 
and  that  a  new  and  more  extensive  mail  service  will  be  secured  b^r  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  whose  ability  to 

S've  such  complete  satisfaction  to  the  commercial  community  in  the  Far  East,  and  dcubtlers  to  the  British 
overnment  also,  is  beyond  question. 


0.2a.  0  0  2 
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APPENDIX,  No.  22. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Ckairman,  23  Jaly  1901. 


Memobandum  as  to  Fbbight  Rbduotions  (Pbbpebbntial  Katbs)  on  Gbbman  Statb  Railwats  granted 

in  order  to  promote  Ovbbsba  Tbadb. 

1.  The  freight  reductions  allowed  in  the  so-called  **  German  Levant  and  East  African  Traffic,"  vid  Hambui^ 
{vide  my  report  on  German  Shipping  Bounties,  F.  O.  Blue  Book,  1901,  page  32)  have  exclusively  for  their 
object  the  building  up  and  respectively  the  increase  of  the  export  trade  in  German  products  of  industry  and 
agriculture  to  those  countries  by  the  direct  despatch  thither  of  such  goods  from  the  respective  German  inland  centres  or 
other  towns  where  they  are  produced.  The  reduced  rates  have  been,  and  ar^  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  experience 
gained  in  (rermany  as  re^tf^  the  working  cost  per  train  mile  over  long  custances :  the  said  ratee  ai%  it  must  be  ' 
added,  in  nearly  all  instances  only  granted  to  a  minimum  quantity  of  10  tons.  (In  tne  case  of  piece  soods  in  bales 
or  packages,  the  goods  are  consequently  collected  by  forwarding  agents,  so  as  to  be  able  to  forward  tnem  in  lots  of 
at  itsast  10  tons  to  destination.)  In  spite  of  these  reductions  m  the  rates  of  freight,  which  are  considerable  and 
amount  to  between  36  and  66  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  rates  for  the  same  ^oods,  the  reduced  rates 
leave  a  sufficiently  large  pront  to  keep  up  the  traffic  by  the  State  Railways.  The  attamment  of  such  a  profit, 
moreover,  has,  from  the  first  when  the  system  of  reduced  rates  was  established  by  the  State  Railways  in  Grermaay, 
been  regarded,  and  is  still  (I  am  afraid)  regarded,  as  merely  a  secondary  consideration ;  the  primary  consideration 
by  which  the  Prussian  and  other  governments  are  ^ded  being  the  desirability  of  buildmg  up,  promoting  or 
increasing  the  German  export  trade  to  the  countries  in  question,  and  enabling  the  same  to  compete  succeestiilly 
with  the  trade  of  other  foreign  states  to  those  countries.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  even  if  no  profit  should 
be  derived,  temporarOy,  from  the  traffic  to  which  such  reduced  nates  are  granted,  this  would  not  prevent  the  same 
'being  maintained,  if  considered  beneficial  for  the  interests  of  the  German  export  trade  generally. 

2.  In  so  far  as  regards  freight  reductions  on  German  State  Railways  made  in  other  directions  for  the  purpose 
of  directly  promoting  the  oversea  trade  of  Germany,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  order  to  counteract  the 
competition  of  the  Duteh  and  Belgian  ports,  the  Prussian  State  Railways  grant  freight  reductions,  up  to  50  per 
cent.,  for  all  classes  of  goods  in  the  traffic  with  the  Prussiiin  provinces  of  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Westphalia  in  sucn  a 
manner  that,  for  instance,  for  the  traffic  from  Essen  to  Bremen  the  same  rates  of  freight  are  granted  as  exist  from 
Essen  to  Amsterdam.  In  this  traffic  also,  I  am  assured,  the  largely  reduced  rates  leave  a  certain  profit  to  the 
railways  of  Prussia. 

3.  It  may,  lastly,  be  here  mentioned  that  for  the  benefit  also  of  the  oversea  import  trade  to  Gennany— e.^ 
via  Hamburg— that  is  to  say^  for  counteracting  the  conipetition  of  Duteh  and  Belgicm  ports  idso  in  tiiis  respect 
a  soecial  tarin  has  been  established  by  the  Prussian  State  Railways  granting  reduced  rates  of  freight  for  nearly  all  of 
the  more  important  staple  articles  of  importation,  viz^  coffee,  cassia,  pepper,  petroleum,  naphtha,  raw  tobacco,  dec.,  when 
forwarded  from  the  German  seaports  to  inland  markets.  The  reauctions  m  these  cases  also  amount  to  nearly  50  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  ordinary  rates  of  freiacht :  but  in  these  cases  likewise  the  State  lUulways  derive  (I  am 
informed)  a  certain  profit  from  the  traffic,  though  such  result,  it  must  be  repeated,  is  not  regarded  by  them  as  the 
chiefpoint  aimed  at  m  granting  the  reductions. 

Hamburg,  20  July  1901.  William  Ward. 
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APPENDIX.  No.  23. 


PAPER  prepared  by  Sir  TAomcu  Mcrd^  ChairmaQ  of  the  Cabjhff  Inoobporated  Shipownebs'  Associatiok. 


(Handed  in  by  the  Chairman^  23  July  1901.) 


Vessel. 

:   Destination. 

Cargo. 

Rate 

of 

Freight. 

Gross 
Register.. 

Grant. 

Distance. 

Freight. 

Subsidy. 

Total. 

«.   d. 

/  c. 

MUes 

Emperenr  Meaelik 

Cape  Town 

2,689 

26    6 

2,072 

1-70 

5,940 

3,563 

835 

4,398 

Mareohal  de  VillarB    - 

Nagasaki    - 

3,012 

20    - 

2,303 

13,840 

3,012 

2,167. 

5,179' 

Edmniid  Rostand 

Reunion 

2,090 
1.000 

21  - 

22  6 

2,302 

8,050 

3,320 

1,260 

4,680 

St.  Donation 

Nagasaki    - 

2,181 

20    - 

1,648 

• 

13,840 

2,181 

1,540 

3,721 

Franoois  Coppee 

Hong  Kong 

3,009 

21    - 

2,289 

12,760 

3,160 

1,985 

5,145 

Ernest  Reyer 

Diego  Suarez 

2,993 

16    6 

2,993 

8,650 

2,470 

1,760 

4,230 

Marechal  Decant 

Nagasaki   • 

3,051 

21    6 

2,297 

13,840 

3,280 

2,160 

5,440 

Due  D'Aumale  - 

San  Francisco    • 

3,007 

16    - 

2,297 

13,520 

2,405 

2,110 

4,515 

Edouard  Detaille 

San  Francisco     • 

3,023 

16    - 

2,300 

13,520 

2,418 

2,115 

4,533 

Eridan 

Bangkok    - 

783 

22    6 

882 

12,350 

880 

698 

1,578 

Ernest  Legouve  • 

Port  Louis  • 

3,014 

26    - 

2,287 

8,150 

3,918 

1,268 

5,186 

Charles  Gounod  - 

Nagasaki    - 

2,979 

21    3 

2»d03 

13,840 

3,165. 

2,167 

5,332 

Marguerite  Molinoe    - 

San  Francisco     - 

2,505 

16    - 

2,016 

13,520 

2,004 

1,855 

3,859 

Amiral  Froude    - 

Nagasaki   • 

2,467 

21    9 

1,949 

13,840 

2,682 

1,832 

4.514 

Moliere 

San  Francisco     - 

3,055 

16    - 

2,310 

13,520 

2.444 

2,123 

4.567 

NAVIGATION  SUBSIDY  TO  FRENCH  STEAMERS. 


Voyage:— 
C&rdiff 
Cardiff 
Cardiff 
Cardiff 
Cardiff 
Cardiff 
Cardiff 


1  f.  10c  per  gross  register  ton  per  1,000  miles  ran. 

1  f.  10  c.  on  3,000  tons  register  equals  132/.  for  oTery  1,000  znilee. 

ft 

to  Buenos  Ayres  and  back,  U.K.  or  Continent  B.H.  .  .  -  - 
to  Cape  Town,  thence  River  Plate  and  back,  U.K.  or  Continent  B.H. 
to  Cape  Verde,  thence  Qalveston  and  back,  U.K.  or  Continent  RH.  ? 

toBombay  and  back,  U.K.  or  Continent  RH. 

to  Colombo,  thenoe  Rangoon,  and  U.K.  or  Continent  B.H. 
toOenoa,- thence  Almeria,  Cardiff  (2-3rd  of  aboye)     .... 
to  Port  Said,  thence  Danube,  and  U.K.  or  Continent  B.H. 

The  abatement  of  0  f.  04  c.  is  equal  on  above  to  5/.  on  1,000  miles,  or  about  4  per  cent. 


12,782  miles  reoeivoE 

\  \fil&li. 

16,250    „ 

2,145/. 

11,780    „ 

1,565/. 

12,308    „ 

IfiHU. 

15,500    „ 

2,046/. 

4,040    „ 

356/. 

7,382    „ 

650/. 

^« 


It  is  supposed  (on  good  information)  that  the  Navigation  Subsidy  to  French  Steamers  will  be  increased  to 
1  f.  70  c.  next  September. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  24. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman^  25  July  1901. 


THE   NEW   FRENCH   SHIPPING   SUBSIDY   LAW. 


(Translated  from  the  German  by  Sir  W.  Ward.) 

Owing  to  the  violent  opposition,  both  in  Congress  as  well  as  throughout  the  country  generally,  the  Draft  Law 
for  introducing  Special  Shipping  Subsidies  for  the  benefit  of  the  Merchant  Navy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
has  for  the  present  been  withdrawn  by  the  American  Government.  Though  subsidies  in  the  shape  of  highly-paid 
postal  contracts  have  existed  for  some  time  already  in  the  United  States,  public  opinion  appears  to  have  r^rded 
the  new  Subsidy  Law  as  a  means  intended  simply  for  throwing  enormous  sums  of  money  into  the  laps  of  a  com- 
paratively very  limited  number  of  powerful  commercial  and  financial  men  engaged  chiefly  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industries  and  of  a  certain  number  of  shipowners  and  builders,  whilst  it  was  thought  that  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  new  subsidies  by  the  American  Mercantile  Navy  generally,  and  their  eSects  in  raising  a  more  niuneroTL<! 
seafaring  population  in  the  States,  must  be  considered  as  doubtful  in  the  highest  degree.  Owing  to  -the  Presidential 
Election  taking  place  last  autumn,  the  supporters  of  the  New  American  Subsidies  Bill  did  not  venture  to  put  it  to 
the  vote,  as  it  would  either  have  been  rejected  or  it  might  have  injured  Mr.  McKinley^s  election  prospects,  or  both 
events  might  have  happened.  The  American  Shipping  Subsidies  Bill  is,  however,  considered  certain  to  be  brought 
up  again  in  the  United  States  Congress  this  autumn,  but  whether  with  better  success,  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  has,  meanwhile,  attracted  but  little  attention  that  the  French  Republic  is  also  now  occupied  in  regulating  its 
system  of  shipping  subsidi^  afresh.  France  has  for  centuries  been  painfully  conscious  of  her  maritime  inferiority 
to  Great  Britain.  The  political  consequences  of  this  feeling  have  been  fatal  for  the  former  both  in  the  middle  ages 
during  the  English  supremacy  in  France,  as  well  as  during  the  Spanish  War  of  Succession,  during  the  Seven  Yeare 
War,  and  during  the  Napoleonic  campaigns.  Only  a  few  years  ago  France  need  not  have  submitted  to  the  check  on 
account  of  the  Fashoda  question  if  she  nad  not  feared  that,  owing  to  her  inadequate  War  Navy,  Great  Britain  might 
make  a  victorious  attack  upon  the  French  seaports,  as  well  as  upon  her  War  and  Merchant  Navy. 

A  Frenchman  is  not  by  nature  a  seafaring  man.  Life  at  sea  is  opposed  to  his  national  tastes  and  disposition, 
and  this  has  become  more  apparent  from  century  to  century.  For,  while  'every  other  nation  can  at  present  look 
upon  an  increasing  Mercantile  Navy,  France  continues  to  struggle  against  the  national  disinclination  for  enga^g  in 
seaborne  commerce  and  in  a  life  at  sea.  Attempts  were  made  long  ago  already  in  France  towards  enhancing  the 
mcome  from  a  seafaring  profession  by  granting  special  State  assistance  to  those  engaged  therein.  Not  only  was  it 
tried  to  form  a  more  powerful  Mercantile  Navy  by  placing  an  additional  tax  on  the  indirect  importation  of  goods 
(surf axe  (Vti\ir(pct\  and  upon  foreign  flags  (mrtaxe  de  pavilion)^ the  latter  had  to  be  withdrai^rn,  it  is  true,  on 
account  of  the  opposition  of  foreign  countries — but  also  by  granting  direct  Government  bounties. 

Only  a  contrary  result,  however,  was  attained  by  there  measures.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  French 
owners  had  to  pay  higher  prices  for  their  ships  than  their  foreign  competitors,  because  French  builders  had  to  pay 
so  high  a  duty  on  the  materials  imported  for  the  construction  of  these  vessels,  and  that  even  entire  ships,  if  built  in 
foreign  yards,  were  liable  in  France  to  a  high  protective  duty.  ■ 

In  order  lo  remedy  the  effects  of  this  first  measure,  the  French  Government  in  1881  decided  upon  aiding 
shipping  interests  in  another  way  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  since  that  time  paid  a  ca^h  premium  for  seagoing  ships  buui 
in  France,  viz. :  60  francs  (21.  8«.)  per  ton  for  iron  ships,  and  12  francs  (9«.  6^.)  per  100  kilos  for  the  machinery, hoilers,) 
pumps,  &c.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  Government  further  granted  a  Navigation  Bounty  of  li  francs  (Is.  3rf. 
per  net  ton  per  thousand  nautical  miles,  decreasing  gradually  wiSh  the  age  of  the  vessel.  From  1881  to  1892  France 
thus  paid  an  annual  sum  of  ten  million  francs  (400,000^.)  for  these  bounties.  Basides  this  France  granted  ezceedingly 
large  bums  for  postal  contracts  to  several  steamship  companies  which  were  quite  ovt  cf  proportion  to  the  se^vicfe^ 
rendered  by  the  latter,  and  amounted  annually  to  twenty-five  million  francs  (1,000,000/.) ;  so  tnat^  altogether,  French 
shipowners  received  from  the  State  annually  about  1,400,000/.,  or  in  the  course  of.  the  above-mentioned  twelve  years. 
a  total  sum  of  no  less  than  420  million  francs  (16,800,000/.). 

An  increase  of  the  French  Merchant  Navy  was,  however,  hot  achieved.  On  the  contrary,"  from  the  autumn  of 
1880,  when  the  aggregate  registered  tonnage  of  French  merchant  vessels  was  820,000  net  tons,  it  depreased  to  746,000 
net  tons  in  the  autumn  of  1892,  and  that  at  a  time  when  other  mercantile  navies,  for  instance,  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  had  largely  increased.  ..,.:■.■ 

The  share,  moreover,  which  French  merchant  vessels  had  taken  in  the  seaborne  trade  of  France  itself  continued 
to  decline  ;  and  finally,  the  French  seafaring  population  turned  their  attention  more  and  more  to  the  fishing  industry 
than  to  entering  the  Mercantile  Navy. 

Upon  this  France  made  another  change  in  her  Shipping  Subsidy  Laws.  The  shipbuilding  premium  was  raised 
from  60  to  66  francs  (or  from  2/.  Ss.  to  21.  I2s.)  per  ton,  and  from  12  to  15  francs  (or  9«.  Gd,  to  128.)  jper  100  kilos  for 
machinery,  &c.\  the  Navigation  Bounty  for  snips  built  abroad,  which  hitherto  had  been  one  half  of  the  legal 
bounty  (viz.  1«.  3d)  was  further  reduced  by  one-half  :  the  tonnage  premium  for  French  sailing  vessels  was  increased 
from  li  francs  to  1  franc  70  Centimes  (or  U.  bd.\  while  that  for  steamers  was  reduced  from  14  francs  to  1  franc  JO 
centimes  (or  9d.)  per  ton  ;  and  the  bounties  grant^  to  the  French  fisheries  and  the  subsidies  for  the  carriage  of  mails 
were  maintained  at  the  same  figure.  During  the  eight  years,  viz.,  from  1893  to  1900  inclusive,  Uie  French  Govern- 
ment thus  raid  an  average  annual  sum  of  42.500.000  francs  (1,700,000/.)  towards  the  various  descriptions  of  Bounties 
end  towards  Postal  Subsidies  (the  latter  having  been  gradually  augmented),  making  a  total  sum  of  about  13,600,000/ 
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for  ei^ht  years.    During  this  'period  there  has,  it  is  true,  been  a  certain  increase  in  the  Mercantile  Navy  of  France^ 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  figures,  viz. : 


In  Autumn  of 

Total  Tonnage  of 
Sailing  Ships. 

Total  Tonnage  of 
Steamers. 

Aggregate  of 
Sailing  and  Steamships. 

ISii.-S 

Tf/fts. 
257,000 

Net  Tans. 
480,000 

Tons, 
737,000 

1894    -        -        .                ,        -        - 

256,000 

466,000 

722,000 

1895 -        - 

.1                  k 

255,000 

461,000 

716,000 

1896             -                          ... 

252,000 

488,000 

740,000 

1897  •-        - 

270,000 

499,000 

769,000 

1898    -                 -  .  .  - 

279,000 

646,000 

825,000 

1899    . 

310,000 

516,000 

826,000 

1900    -                 ,        .        -        .         . 

341,000 

563,000 

904,000 

This  increase  must,  however,  be  iregarded  as  very  small  indeed,  compared  with  the  increase  in  the  total  tonnage 
of  British  and  of  German  ships  durmg  the  same  period.  The  Gferman  sailing  vessels  decreased,  it  is  true,  from 
^61,000  tons  to  550.000  tons  during  these  eight  years :  but  that  must  be  considered  rather  as  an  advantage  than 
otherwise,  for  a  sailing  vessel  is  after  all  only  an  antiquated  type  of  vessel ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Germafi 
steamer  fleet  increased  during  the  nsme  years  from  801,000  to  1,352,000  tons. 

The  new  Subsidies  Law  was  in  fact  disadvantageous  for  France  from  a  twofold  point  of  view,  for  it  evidently 
greatly  favoured  the  construction  of  sailing  vessels,  that  is  to  say  of  vessels  of  as  large  and  as  inexpensive  a  class 
as  possible  which  looked  to  the  Navigation  Bounty  paid  to  them  by  the  State  as  their  chief  source  of  revenue. 
On  the  other  hand,  scarcely  anv  'forge  ocean-gjoin^  steamers,  such  as  would  have  been  most  desirable  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  country,  were  built.  The  participation  of  the  French  merchant  vessels  in  the  seaborne  trade  of  France 
at  the  same  time  experienced  a  further  falling  off,  whilst  the  seafaring  population  shared  the  same  fate. 

When  the  Gk)vemment  of  YtvtcB  became  fully  aware  of  these  results  of  the  bounty  system  they  once  again 
determined  to  make  a  change  in  the  same.  They  could  not  make  up  their  mind  to  take  any  decisive  measure  how- 
ever, for  it  appeared  to  them  cruel  to  compel  French  shipowners  to  depend  upon  their  own  resources  as  the  British 
and  German  snipowners  have  to  da  On  the  contrarv,  the  motto  of  the  French  Government  again  was :  *'  More 
State  assistance,  but  a  better  mode  of  distributing  the  same.'*  In  1899  accordingly  another  Subsidy  Law  was 
submitted  to  the  French  Legislative  Assembly  which  has  until  lately  occupied  the  attention  of  a  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Chamber  has  npt  yet  given  its  decision,*  but  a  day  has  been  named  for  the  discussion 
of  the  new  law,  which  "to  all  probabtnty  will  come  into  force  at  a  near  date. 

This  new  law  leaves  the  old  rules  as  to  the  granting  and  the  amount  of  bounties  for  the  construction  of  ship 
and  for  the  fisheriee^  as  well  as  the  sums  granted  for  postal  subsidies,  unchanged.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Naviga- 
tion Bounties  are  mcreased,  viz.,  for  steamers  from  1^  francs  (per  gross  ton  per  1,000  nautical  miles)  to  1  franc 
70  centimes  (or  Is,  6d.\  whilst  the  Navigation  Bounty  granted  to  sailing  vessels  is  to  remain  unchanged  at  1  franc 
70  centimes  (or  Is,  6d,),  But  at  the  same  time,^  shipowners  are  offered  the  further  advantage  of  accepting,  instead  of 
the  Navigation  Bounty,  another  kind  cii  ^ounty  called  "  compensation  dPai^mement,^  This  bounty,  which  is  paid  to 
a  vessel  for  each  day  tne  same  is  commissioned,  is  fixed  at  the  following  rates,  viz. : — 

6  centimes  per  toiji  for  ^ipfi up  to  2,000  tons. 

from  2,000  to  3,000  tons. 

from  3,000  to  4,000  tons. 

-    above  4,000  tons. 

The  French  shipowner  is  to  be  allowed  to  choose  which  bounty  he  prefers,  in  each  particular  case ;  he  ma^r  there- 
fore always  take  the  one  wjiicb  •tvpetirs  the  most  profitable  for  him.  A  steamer  of  10,000  tons  will  receive^  for 
instance,  200  francs  (8/.)  per  dAy ;  in  the  course  of  one  year,  provided  this  steamer  may  have  been  in  commission 
during  300  days,  she  will  be  entitled  to  a  bounty  of  60,000  francs  (2,400^.).  The  total  payments  on  the  part  of  the 
State  for  this  new  form  of  bounties  will  be  rather  higher  than  the  payments  maae  according  to  the  system 
hitherto  adopted. 

(Translated  from  the  German  original.)        W.  Ward. 
Hamburg,  27  July  1901. 
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*  Note — I  am  not  sure  about  whether  this  is  the  case,  or  whether  the  new  Law  has  already  heen  passed.—  W.  W. 
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PAPER  prepared  by  Sir  Alfred  Batetnan,  K.C.M.O.,  handed  in  by  the  Ckaimum,  26  July  1901. 


Extract  from  a  Mjsmoranduh  by  H.M.  Consol-C^eneral  at  Hamburg  on  Subeidiaed 

Steamship  Companies  in  Qermany. 

The  grant  of  a  subsidy  by  the  German  Qovernment  to  either  of  the  German  subsidised  steamship  lines  abo^ 
mendonea  is,  as  will  appear  from  the  terms  of  the  respective  contracts,  made  conditional  on  the  fulfilment^  amongst 
others,  of  the  foJlowing  stipulationa^yiz..:-^..  _ . 

.  (a)  All  adult  members  of  the  crew  ^eck  hands  and  engine-room  staff)  who  have  beeO'eogaged  in' home  i^rts 
must  be  men  either  belougixig  to  the  German  Imperial  Naval  iBeserve  or  th^  must  bind  Aemsdvesin  wnting 
to  enter  the  German  Imperial  Navy. as  Volunteers  if  the  steamer  should  be  requiaitioned,  bought,  or  hired  by 
the  German  Government. 

(b)  "  Natives  "  shall  be  employed  as  firemen  or  stokers  only  when  the  employment  of  Europeans  may  i^;>pear 
inadvisable  for  hygienic  reasons. 

(c)  Sufficient  and  proper  accommodation  shall  be  provided  for  all  of  the  various  members  of  the  crew.  (No 
snecial  provisions  as  to  the  amount  of  space  to  be  allowed  for  each  seaman  are  contained  in  the  German 
Shipping  Law,  nor  does  the  latter  contain  any  provision  as  to  manning  or  undermanning  of  ships.) 
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APPENDIX,  No.  26. 


PAPER  prepared  by  Sir  Alfred  Batematiy  k.c.h.g.,  handed  in  by  the  Chairman,  26  July  1901, 


FRENCH  NAVIGATION  BOUNTIES. 


SuMMABT  Statement  showing  the  Ntunber  and  Tonnage  of  Wooden  and  Iron  Vessels  participating  in  the  Bonntiea, 
and  the  Total  Amounts  of  Bounties  allowed  in  each  of  the  Years  from  1894  to  1899  inclusiye. 


(B.— Bounties  in 

£  sterling.) 

Tbabs. 

WOODIH  TM8BMIS. 

Iron  Visssls. 

Total. 

Number. 

ToDOAge. 

Amonnt  of 
Boanty. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Amoant  of 
Boanty. 

Nomber. 

Tonnage. 

Amouit  of 
Bounty. 

1804       .... 
1896       .        '       -       - 

1806  .... 

1807  .... 

1808  .... 
1890       .... 

847 
280 

162 
184 
177 
140 

60,146 
62,707 
45,866 
46,250 
86,285 
80,089 

15,087 
12,919 
10,071 
10,460 
9,472 
10,282 

480 
460 
421 
442 
410 
428 

880,947 
954,147 
892,838 
961,081 
918,900 
1,002,687 

299,071 
880,816 
872,918 
442,860 
462/S67 
519,551 

677 
680 
683 

686 
587 
568 

900^008 
1,016,864 

988,704 
1^006,281 

949,186 
1,088,676 

814453 
848,283 
882,960 
468310 
472,020 
529,888 

FRENCH  BOUNTIES  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  SHIPPING. 


Subsidies  to  the  Mercantile  Marine  Construction  Bounties.    (Law  of  30th  January  1893.) 

General  Statement  of  Bounties  granted  from  1894  to  1899. 


tkaba. 


1894  - 

1806  • 
1896- 
1897  - 
1898* 
1899  - 


WOODBN  VnSKLS. 


Of  leaa  than 

150  Tons 

(SO  Francs  per  Ton). 


Oroae 
Tonnage. 


Tons. 
9,161 

11,002 

11,667 

18,181 

9,327 

7,696 


Amoant 

of 
Boanty 


Of  more  than 
150  Tons 
(40  Francs  per  Ton). 


Gross 
Tonnage. 


'    Amount 
of 


£. 
10,568 

12,676 

18,441 

16,184 

11,198 

9,288 


Tons. 
8,226 

8,049 

2,964 

4,896 

4,226 

4  664 


£. 
4,964 

4,682 

4,668 

7,628 

6,760 

7,462 


Iron  Vessels 
(66  Francs  per  Ton). 


Gross 
Tonnage. 

Amount 

of 
Boanty. 

Tons. 

A. 

14,228 

86,601 

21,240 

68,014 

42,178 

105,277 

59,484 

148,477 

46,061 

117,184 

88,126 


216,127 


Total 

Tonnage 

of  Vessels 

Built. 


Tons. 
26,609 

85,290 

66,810 

77,568 

58,604 

95,488 


Total 

Amoant  of 

Bounties 

Granted 

to  Vessels 

Built. 


Machines  and  Repair 

of  Machinery 

(15  Francs 

per  100  Kilogs.). 


Weight. 


Amonnt 

of 
Bounty. 


£. 

Kilogs. 

51,007 

6,668,691 

70,871 

7,281,980 

128,270 

7,115,200 

171,185 

6,01£,165 

185,087 

8,2M,480 

282,827 

8,290,166 

£. 

82,666 
41,666 
40,964 
84,617 


49,741 


Total 

Amoant 

of  Bounties 

Granted. 


£. 
88,572 

112,027 

164,254 

206,882 

184  A54 

282,568 


0.23, 
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FRENCH  BOUNTIES  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  SHIPPIIIG: 


Subsidies  to  the  Msbcaktile  Makiki  Constructiok  Bounties.    (Law  of  dOth  January  18d3.) 


General  Statement  of  Bounties  granted  from  1894  to  1899. 

•* 

• 

WOODUI  VSBSILB. 

IranYtiaala 
(66  Franca  per  Ton). 

Total 

Tonnage 

ofVeiaela 

Bnilt. 

Total 

Amoantof 

Boontiea 

Orantad 

toVeaaela 

Bottt. 

MaoMwwa  and  Repair 
of  Machinery 

(16Ftanca 
perlOOEUoga.). 

Total 

Years. 

Oflenthan 

160  Tons 

(80  FnncB  per  Ton). 

Of  moretlian 

160  Tona 

(40  Franca  per  Ton). 

AaoQDt 
ofBountkt 

GroH 
Tonnage. 

Amount 

of 
Bounty. 

Grow 
Tonnage. 

Amoont 

of 
Bonn^. 

Oroaa 
Tonnage. 

of 
Boonty. 

Weiglit. 

Amoont 

of 
Bounty. 

Gnntel 

Tona. 

Franca. 

Tona. 

Franca. 

Tona. 

Franca. 

Tona. 

Franca. 

Klloga. 

Francs. 

YnxsoL 

1894  -       •      • 

9,161 

268,824 

8,226 

128,848 

14,228 

887,518 

26,609 

1,276,186 

6,668»691 

814,117 

2,069>)S 

1806  • 

11,002 

816,866 

8,049 

117,069 

21,240 

1,825,850 

86,290 

1,760,276 

7,281,980 

1,041,888 

2,800;671 

1896  >       »       . 

11,667 

886^017 

8,964 

118,828 

42,178 

2;681,917 

56,810 

8>061,761 

7,U6,200 

1,024,689 

4^06.350 

1897  • 

18»181 

879,618 

4»89B 

188,066 

69,484 

8,711,928 

77,668 

4,279,627 

6^016^65 

866.184 

;    8k]45.All 

1 

1896  • 

1^827 

279,822 

4,226 

160,000 

46,061 

2,928,861 

58,604 

8»877478 

8,244,480 

1,286,672 

4»618,fiO 

1899-       •       • 

7,608 

280,947 

4,664 

186,542 

1 

88,126 

5,408,181 

95,488 

6,820,670 

8,290,166 

1,248,625 

.       .        . 
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APPENDIX,  No.  27. 
PAPER  prepared  by  Sir  Aifired  Baieman^  K.C.M.G.,  handed  in  by  the  Chairman,  25  July  1901* 


SHIPPINO. 


PORT  OF  FORT  ST.  GEQiySE,  MADRAS. 

TATKMENT  showiiLK  the  Tonna^^e  of  Vessels  of  various  Nationalities  Entered  and  Cleaied  at  the  Port  of  For 

St.  George,  Madras^  during  each  of  the  years  ended  31st  March  1891  and  1900. 

[Extracted  from  the  Annual  Statements  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras.] 


lears  ended  31st  March. 

Briti»h. 

Qemian, 

French, 

i 

Austro-Hungarian* 

ENTERED. 

1891       o       -       <       •       •       « 
1900       *        .        .        «                , 

Tons. 
221,000 
281,000 

Tons. 

40,000 

84,000 

Tons. 

12,000 

16,000 

Tons. 
10,000 

1 

- 

1 

CLEARED. 

1891      ^        

1900        ,-.,,, 

231,000 
211,000 

4,000 

_  _     .......  J 

9,000 
13,000 

1 

•     g,ooo- 

IjOOO 

^ 

TOTAL. 

1891 

1900       ,        -        -       ^        ,        . 

452,000 
492,000 

1             44,000.  .                     21,000 
,84,000                         29,000 

i       .     19,000 
1,000 

Note. — The  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  Port  of  Fort  St.  George  from  and  to  British  and 
Foreign  Lidian  Ports  is  excluded  from  the  figures  given  in  the  above  Table.  The  total  tonnage  of  such  vessels  in 
the  year  ended  31st  March  1900  was  1,557,000  tons.  ^  *  . 


PORT  OF  CALCUTTA. 

Statement  showing  the  Tonnage  ot  Vessels  ot  various  Nationalities  Entered  and  Cleared  at  the  Port  of  Calcutta,. 

during  each  of  the  Years  ended  31st  March  1891  and  1900. 

[Extracted  from  the  Annual  Statements  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  Presidency  of  Bengal.^ 


Years  ended  31st  March. 


I 


British. 


German. 


French. 


Austto-Hungarian. 


1891 
1900 


1891 
1900 


ENTERED. 


Tons. 
779,000 
1,039,000 


Tons. 
9,000 
13,000 


Tons. 

18,000 

2,000 


Tons. 
30,000 


CLEARED. 


840,000 
1,021,000 


45,000 
100,000 


15,000 
2,000 


2,000 
16,000 


TOTAL  ENTERED  AND  CLEARED. 


1891 
1900 


1,619,000 
2,060,000 


54,000 
113,000 


33,000 
4,000 


^• 


2,000 
46,0'>) 


Note,—'Th»  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  Port  of  Calcutta  from  and  to  British  and  Foreign 
Indian  Porte  is  excluded  from  the  figures  given  in  the  above  Table.  The  total  tonnage  of  such  vessels  in  the  j-ear 
*5uded  31st  March  1900  was  2,721,000  tons. 

0.23. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  ^. 


PAPEK  prei)ared  by  Sir  Alfred  Batrnnan^  K.cico.,  handed  in  by  the  Chairman^  25  July  1901. 


PORT  OF  FORT  ST,  GEORGE,  MADRASL 


fc:iAT£MENT  Snowing  the  Total  Value  in  Rupees  of  the  Imports  from,  and  Exports  to,  various  Countries  at  the  Pert 

of  Fort  St.  George,  Madras,  during  each  of  the  Years  ended  31st  March  1891  and  1900. 

[Extracted  from  the  Annual  Statements  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras.] 


Years 
snded  Slst  March. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Russia. 

Germany. 

Fiance. 

Japan. 

United 
States. 

IMPORTS. 

1891     »••       * 
1900    .... 

Rs. 

50,711,000 

37,150,000 

Rs. 

1,294,000 

3,082,000 

Rs. 

541,000 

608,000 

Rs. 

1,479,000 

1,794,000 

Bs. 
76,000 

60,000 

Rs. 
339,000 

2n,ooo 

EXPORTS. 

1891     ^       •       »       . 

1900     .       .       •       . 

29,707,000 
24,935,000 

— 

191,000 
633,000 

2,606,000 
915,000 

39,000 
7,701,000 

4,713,000 

4,718,000 

i\ro^€.-^The  figures  in  the  above  Table  are  exdnsive  of  the  value  of  Government  Stores  and  Treasure,  amounting  t 
1,732,000  rupees  (Unports,  1,597,000  rupees ;  Exports,  135,000  rupees)  for  the  year  ended  Slst  March  1900. 


PORT  OF  CALCUTTA- 


Statement  showing  the  Total  Value  (In  Rupees)  of  the  Imports  from,  and  Exports  to,  various  Countries  at  the  Port 

of  Calcutta,  during  each  of  the  Years  ended  3l8t  March  1891  and  1900. 

[Extracted  from  the  Annual  Statements  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  Presidency  of  BengaL] 


Yean 
eniled  31st  March. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Russia. 

Gennany. 

France. 

Japan. 

1 

United 
SUtes. 

IMPORTS. 

1891     .... 
1900    .... 

Rs. 

224^384,000 

253,741,000 

Rs. 

894,000 

12,591,000 

Bs.     . 

4,016,000 

6,280,000 

Rs. 
1,190,000 

1,477,000 

Rs. 

33,000 

2,525,000 

Bs. 

•  11,198,000 

5,99H,00(t 

EXPORTS. 

• 

« 

1891     •        - 

1900     .... 

156,587,000 
181,513,000 

r 

842,000 
271,000 

22,850,000      '       11,047,000 

49,770,000            22,830,000 

1 

187,000 
3,049,000 

32,425,0)0 
65,821,010 

Note. — The  figures  in  the  above  Table  are  exclusive  of  the  value  of  Government  Stores  and  Treasure,  amoun  \i\»  to 
6,104,000  rupees  (Imports,  25,521,000  rupees  ;  Exports,  583,000  rupees)  for  the  year  ended  3lBt  March  190O. 
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PORT  OF  SINGAPO] 

• 

aE. 

I,  and  Exports  to,  various  Count 
ecember  1890  and  1899. 

• 

Statement  showing  the  Total  Value  (in  Dollars)  of  the  ImportvS  from 

of  Singapore,  during  the  Years  ended  31st  D 

briesatthe  Port 

Years 
ended  Slst  December. 

United 
Kingdom. 

1 

Germany. 

France. 

Austria- 
1      Hungary. 

Japan. 

United 
States. 

IMPORTS. 

1890     - 

18(9     -        .       .       • 

Dollars. 
18,677,000 

• 

23,827,000 

fDoIlars. 
1,339,000 

4,142,000 

Dollars. 
1,.366,000 

1,142,000 

Dollars. 
336,000 

705,000 

Dollars. 

5,828,000 

5^228,000 

Dollars. 
1,281,000 

1,076,000 

EXPORTS. 

1890     .... 
1899     .... 

18,272,000 
30^513,000 

3,416,000 
4,511,000 

5,449,000 
11,465,000 

! 

780,000 
1,512,000 

• 

04,000 
911,000 

7,515,000 
20,891,000 

Statement  showing  the  Tonnage  of  V( 
50  tons  (a))  Entered  and  Cleared  i 
and  1899. 

PORT  OF  SINGAPOI 

IF. 

(exclusive  of  Native  Craft  auc 
ig  each  of  the  Years  ended  31st 

easels  of  various  Nationalities 
%t  the  Port  of  Singapore,  durii 

[  Vessels  under 
December  1890 

Years 
ended  31st  December. 

British. 

Russian. 

GrermaB. 

French, 

Austro- 
Hungarian. 

Japanese. 

ENTERED. 

180O     ....  1 
1899     .... 

Tons. 
1,959,000 

2,592,000 

Tons. 
51,000 

33,000 

Tons. 
326,000 

514,000 

Tons. 
207,000 

247,000 

Tons. 
51,000 

82,000 

Tons. 
10,000 

271,000 

CLEARED. 

1890      ....  1 
1899      .... 

1,998»000 
2,591,000 

28,000 
33,00Q 

334,000 
513,000 

206,000 
247,000 

61,000 
81,000 

3,000 
271,000 

iVofef.— Inclusive  of  the  tonnage  of  vessels  trading  between  the  Settlements,  amounting  to  267,000  tons  in  1899. 

The  tonnage  of  warships,  transports,  and  yachts,  entered  and  cleared,  is  excluded  in  the  years  1895  to  1899.  but 
induded  in  1894,  and  prior  yeara  In  1895,  the  tonnage  of  such  vessels  of  various  nationalities,  entered  and  cleared, 
«motiniM  to  469,000  tons. 

(a)  The  tonnage  of  native  craft  and  vessels  under  50  tons,  entered  and  cleared,  amounted  to  899,000  tons  in  1899. 


3  Tonnage  of  V( 
during  each  < 

HONG    KONG. 

Entered  and  Cleajred  at  Ports* 
ber  1890  and  1899. 

•Statement  ehowing  th< 

gssels  of  various  Nationalities 
Df  the  Years  ended  31st  Dec^n 

in  Hong  Kong, 

Years 
ended  3l8t  December. 

British 

German. 

French.              ^'"^'^ 
1                               Hungarian. 

1 

Japanese. 

American. 

ENTERED. 

1890    ♦       .       .       . 
1899    «       •       •       • 

Tona 

3,506,000 

4,362,000 

Tons. 
682,000 

836,000 

Tons. 
137,000 

219,000 

Tons. 
24,000 

71,000 

Tons. 
72,000 

672,000 

Tons. 
70,000 

119,000 

.   CLEARED. 

1890    •^       •       -       . 
1899     .        -        •       • 

3,487,000 
4,363,000 

684,000 
836,000 

135,000 
219,000 

22,000 
71,000 

1 
70,000 

667,000 

79,000 
1  i:i,'XlO 

♦  The  Ports  in  Hong  Kong  are  Aberdeen,  Cheung-chiLu,  Kungbom,  8haukiwdn,  Stanley,  Tai  O,  Victoria,  Ytiimati, 
4Uid  Sham  Shui-po. 
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PAPER  prepared  by  Sir  Alfred  Bateman^  K.C.M.G.,  handed  in  by  the  Chairman^  25  July  1901. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

December  6, 1899. 
Mr.  Frye  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

February  26, 1900. 

Reported  by  Mr.  Frye,  with  amendments. 

[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  i>art  printed  in  italics.] 

December  7, 1900. 

Ordered  to  be  reprinted,  with  committee  amendments  reported  by  Mr.  Feye. 

[Amendments  proposed  bv  the  committee  are  indicated  as  follows,  viz. :  Strike  out  the  parts  inclosed 

within  [brackets]  and  insert  the  parts  printed  in  small  capitals.] 


A  Bill  to  promote  the  commerce  and  increase  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  and  to  provide  auxiliary 
cruisers,  transports,  and  seamen  for  Government  use  when  necessary. 

Whereas  the  profitable  employment  of  the  surplus  |)roductive  power  of  the  farms,  factories,  mines,  forests,  and 
fisheries  of  the  United  States  imperatively  demands  the  increase  of  its  foreign  commerce  ;  and 

Whereas  the  merchant  vessels,  officers,  engineers,  machinists,  electricians,  and  seamen  necessary  to  the  increase 
of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  are  also  essential  as  auxiliary  to  the  forces  of  the  United  States  in  time  of 
war,  and  otherwise,  and  to  the  better  security  of  the  nation  and  the  protection  of  its  possessions  ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  deemed  especially  expedient  to  make  immediate  provision  to  these  ends  :  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bem-esentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^ 
That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  July,  anno  Domini  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  there  shall  be  paid,  subject  to 
the  provisions  hereinafter  contained,  out  of  anj  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  owner  or 
owners  of  any  vessel  duly  I'egistered  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United  States  (including  as  such  citizens 
corporations  created  imder  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  the  States  thereor),  and  being  at  the  time  of 
entry  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  entered  in  the  United  States  from  a  foreign 
port,  or  from  any  port  belonging  to  the  United  States  the  trade  between  which  and  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific 
coast  ports  of  the  United  States  shall  happen  not  to  be  confined  to  vessels  of  the  United  States,  compensation  as 
hereinafter  provided  ;  that  is  to  say  : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorised  and  directed  to  contract  with  the  owner  or  o\\ners  of  any 
vessel  of  the  United  States  hereinbefore  described,  and  registered  for  foreign  trade,  for  the  payment,  to  oaid  owner 
Hi-  t>wBcrs  iw  ^  ypricd  of  twenty  yr?ri,  ac^.  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  owner  or  owner's  of  said  vessel  or  vessels^  if  the  said  vessel  o?'  vessels  shall  have  been 
comjdeted  and  in  existerice  prim*  to  the  first  day  of  Janv/iry^  anno  Domini  nineteen  hwtidred,  for  a  period  of  ten 
yearsy  and  if  the  said  vessel  or  vessels  shall  not  have  been  completed  and  in  existence  v/atil  after  the  first  day  of 
January^  anno  Domini  nineteen  hundred^  for  a  period  oftxoenty  years,  o/the  sums  following,  namely : 

(a)  On  each  entry  of  a  sail  or  steam  vessel,  not  exceeding  sixteen  entries  in  any  twelve  consecutive  months,  one 
and  one-half  cents  per  gross  ton  for  each  one  hundred  nautical  miles  not  exceeding  one  thousand  five  hundred 
nautical  miles  sailed  outward  bound,  and  one  and  one-half  cents  per  gross  ton  for  each  one  hundred  nautical  miles 
not  exceeding  one  thousand  five  hundred  nautical  miles  sailed  homeward  bound,  and  one  cent  per  gross  ton  for  etich 
additional  one  hundred  nautical  miles  sailed. 

No  vessel  shall  be  entitled  to  the  full  compensation  under  this  clause  unless  she  shall  have  cleared  from  a  port  of 
the  United  States  with  cargo  to  the  amount  of  fifty  per  centum  of  her  capacity  for  cabrying  commercial  cargo  ; 
[gross  tonnage^  except  as  hereinafter  in  this  clause  stated.  In  ascertaining  the  percentage  of  the  req^ire^  cargo  two 
t/iousand  two  hunared  and  forty  7>owwf?«,  or  cargo  measuring  fofrty  cufric  feet,  according  to  the  custom  of  trade^  shall 
f/€  deemed  one  gross  ton  ;  and  if  cargo  sjxice  in  any  vessel  in  this  clause  described  be  sold  by  theyear»or  fpr  any 
jjeinod  of  time,  each  forty  cidjic  feet  of  such  space  shall  be  reckoned  and  deenied  a  gross  ton  on  each  outward  voyage 
during  the  period  for  which  said  space  shall  have  been  sold;  and  in  ascertaining  the  percentage  of  the  cargo  required 
for  jxissenger  and  mail  steamers  the  tonnage  measui'ement  of  the  space  permanently  devoted  to  the  carrytng  of 
jxtssengers  and  mails  shall  first  be  deducted  from  the  gross  tonnage  of  such  steaaners  ;  and  no  such  steamer  shaU  be 
entitled  to  the  full  com2>ensatior\  for  any  voyage  under  this  clause  wdess  she  shall  have  cleared  from  apcrtoftht 
United  States  with  cargo  to  the  ampunt  of  fifty  per  centum  of  the  difference  between  her  gvoss  fonnqaeafid  the 
tonnage  measurement  of  the  space  within  her  j^ermanently  devoted  to  the  carryimg  of  passengers  and  mails  cu  afwt- 
said  and  any  shortage  in  tJte  amotmt  of  cargo  requirea  and  defined  as  aforesaid  shall  diminish  the  amount  of  the 
compensation  in  this  paragra2yh  jirovided  for  in  the  jiropcinrtion  that  such  shortage  bears  to  the  total  cargo  or  its 
equivalent  so  reqtdrea.  ' 
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(b)  Steam  vessels  which  may  be  suitable  for  carrying  the  mails  of  the  United  States  and  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
power  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  war  or  other  need^  if  of  the  following  tonnages  and  capable  of  maintaining 
the  following  rates  of  speed  under  the  conditions  heremafter  provided,  shall,  in  addition  to  the  compensation 
provided  in  paragraph  clatue  (a)  of  this  section,  receive  compensation  per  gross  ton,  for  each  one  hundred  nautical 
miles  sailed,  at  we  following  rates,  namely : 

Vessels  over-tmer^t^K)  thousand  five  hundred  gross  tons : 

First  Twelve  knots  and  less  than  fourteen  knots^  Jtife-tenths  of  one  cent  per  <p'oss  ton, 

VixBtr  Second,  Fourteen  knots  and  less  than  fifteen  knots,  one  cent  per  gross  ton« 

Second  Third.  Fifteen  knots  and  less  than  sixteen  knots,  one  and  one-tenth  cents  per  gross  ton. 

Third  Fourth,  Sixteen  knots  or  over,  one  and  two- tenths  cents  per  gross  ton. 

Vessels  ovev  three/our  thousand  gross  tons : 

Fourth  Fifth,  Seventeen  knots  and  less  than  eighteen  knots,  one  and  four-tenths  cents  per  gross  ton. 
F^th  Sixth,  Eighteen  knots  and  less  than  nineteen  knots,  one  and  six-tenths  cents  per  gross  ton. 
Sixth  Seuetith.  Nineteen  knots  or  over,  one  and  eight-tenths  cents  per  gross  ton« 

Vessels  over  tkA^  ten  thousand  gross  tons : 

Seventh  Eighth,  Twenty  knots  and  less  than  twentv-one  knots,  two  cents  per  gross  ton. 
Eij^stii  Ninth,  Twenty-one  knots  or  over,  two  and  tnree-tenths  cents  per  gross  ton. 

No  vessel  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  under  more  than  one  of  the  tonnage  and  speed  classifications  in  this 
pare^aph  clause  specified. 

(c)  The  mileage  upon  which  compensation  shall  be  paid  under  the  hereinbefore  stated  paragraphs  ^at«e<  (a) 
and  (b)  shall  be  determined  by  the  direct  customary  route  from  the  last  port  of  dex)arture  at  wnich  cargo,  passengers, 

•or  mail?  shall  have  been  taken  in  the  United  States  for  and  carried  to  a  foreign  port,  or  a  port  belonging  to  tiie 
United  States  described  in  section  one  of  this  Act  at  which  cargo,  passengers,  or  mails  shall  have  been  discharged  or 
taken,  and  from  such  last-mentioned  port  by  the  direct  customary  route  to  the  first  port  of  arrival  in  Ihe  United 
•States  at  which  cargo,  passengers,  or  mails  sliall  have  been  discharged.  If  during  the  voyage  the  vessel  shall 
•discharge  or  take  caigo,  passengers,  or  mails  at  two  or  more  foreign  ports,  or  ports  belonging  to  the  United  States 
described  in  section  one  of  this  Act,  the  distance  bv  the  direct  customary  route  between  such  ports  shall  also  be 
included  in  the  mileage  upon  which  compensation  shall  be  paid  under  the  aforesaid  paragrapho  -clauses  (a)  and  (b). 

(d)  A  foreign-built  vessel  admitted  to  American  registry  pursuant  to  the  j)rovisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  entitled 
to  compensation  at  the  rate  of  fifty  per  centmn  of  the  rates  fixed  by  this  sechon,  and  no  moi*e. 

(e)  The  total  compensation  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  as  provided  in  this  Act  shall  not^  in  respect  of  any 
one  fiscal  vear  exceea  the  sum  of  nine  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  nine  millions  of  dollars  not  more  thoji  two 
m^illions  or  dollars  shall,  in  resjyect  of  any  one  fiscal  year,  be  jxiid  as  compensation  to  the  vessels  desci'ibed  in  paju- 
(p'ajyhs  eight  and  nine  of  clause  (b)  of  this  section  ;  and  of  which  nine  millions  of  dollars  not  m/ore  than  seventy  per 

, centum,  snail  be  expended  in  any  one, fiscal  year  in  respect  of  the  vessels  erigaged  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  trade,  except  in 
^case  the  Pa>cific  Ocean  trade  shall  not  require,  in  respect  of  the  vessels  en^ag&i  in  said  last-m^entioned  trade,  the  expen- 
.diture  of  the  whole  amount  of  thirty  per  centum  of  said  nine  millions  of  dollars  in  any  such  year  ;  and  in  cask  the 
SAID  Atlantic  Ocean  tbadb  shall  not  eequibe  the  whole  amount  of  the  said  seventy  per  centum 
AND  the  said  Pacific  Ocean  trade  shall  require,  in  respect  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  said  Pacific 
Ocean  tradp^  the  expenditure  of  more  than  the  said  thirty  per  centum  of  said  nine  millions  of 
dollars  in  any  such  year,  there  may  be  expended,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  any  sum 
within  the  said  nine  millions  of  dollars  remaining  and  not  earned,  as  aforesaid,  in  respect  of  the 
VE4SKLS  in  the  ATLANTIC  OcEAN  TRADE ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  make  such  regulations  for  the 
payment  of  said  compensation  as  will  cause  any  excess  in  the  total  amount  of  compensation  earned  under  tMs  Act 
in  any  one  fiscal  yeur  over  and  above  nine  millions  of  dollars  to  be  deducted  pro  rata  from  the  total  compensation 
due  to  each  person  or  corporation  entitled  to  such  compensation  hereunder  durmg  said  fiscal  year. 

<f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  further  authorised  and  directed  to  contract  with  any  citizen  or 
•citizeBS  of  the  United  States  (including  as  such  citizens  corporations  created  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
any  of  the  States  thereof)  who  shall  apply  to  said  Secretary  within  five  years  next  after  the  passage  of  this  Act  for 
a  contract  such  as  is  in  this  Act  provided,  and  shall,  on  applying  for  such  contract,  give  bond  to  the  United  States 
in  a  penal  sum  equal  to  ten  dollars  per  groas  ton  of  the  vessel  or  vessels  so  to  be  buut  pursuant  to  such  bond,  with 
secority  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  conditioned  that  such  citizen  or  citizens  will  within 
&Ye  vears  next  after  the  giving  of  such  bond,  build,  in  the  United  States,  make  ready  for  service,  and  register 
for  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  in  this  section  mentioned  one  or  more  of  the  classes  and  description 
of  the  vessels  mentioned  and  described  in  paragraphs-  clauses  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  and  to  be  described  in 
such  bond,  with  which  such  citizen  or  citizens  desire  to  engage  in  the  foreign  or  other  trade  for  which  com- 
pensation is  provided  and  as  in  this  Act  described ;  that  there  shall  be  paid,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  such  owner  or  owners  of  such  vessel  or  vessels  so  to  be  built  the  same  compensation 
for  the  same  length  of  time  in  this  section  stated  and  for  the  same  service  mentioned  in  paragranhH  clauses  {&},  (b), 
and  (c)  of  this  section ;  and  such  citizen  or  citizens  so  contracting,  and  the  owner  or  owners  of  each  of  such  vessels  so 
to  be  built,  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  duties,  liabilities,  and  conditions  in  respect  of  such  vessels  so  to  be  built  as 
are  in  this  Act  provided  in  respect  of  the  owner  or  owners  and  in  res])ect  of  the  vessel  or  vessels  built  in  the  United 
States  in  this  Act  mentioned,  except  in  respect  of  the  duty  to  build  new  vessels.  But  if  it  shall  happen  that 
any  such  new  vessel  shall,  without  any  famt  or  want  of  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  obligors  in  such  bond, 
fail  to  be  built  and  registered  as  required  by  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  extend  the  time 
of  the  performance  of  the  conditions  of  such  bond  for  such  period  or  periods  as  shall  appear  to  him  to  be  just ; 
and  in  that  case  the  right  and  obligation  of  such  obligors  snail  be  the  same  as  if  the  perfonnance  or  breach  of 
the  condition  of  such  bond  had  occurred  within  the  said  five  years. 

(g)  In  case  of  the  lawful  change  of  the  ownership  and  registration  tinder  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of 
any  vessel  in  respect  of  which  a  contraxit  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  exist  at  the  time  of  such  change,  the  new 
owner  or  owners  of  such  vessel,  being  citizens  of  the  United  ^States,  shall  become  entitled  to  all  tfie  rights  and 
shall  be  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  in  respect  of  such  vessel  that  the  prior  owner  or  owners  would  have  been 
entitled  or  subject  to  had  the  o^ership  nox  oeen  cnangea. 

SeC'  2.  That  every  vessel  in  respect  of  which  any  contract,  authorised  by  this  Act,  shall  be  applied  for  or  made, 
fluill  be  of  the  Class  Al  as  classified^  either  by  the  Record  of  Am^erican  and  Forei^  Shipping  or  the  United  States 
•^f'trndaid  Owners,  Builders,  and  Urtdenoriters^  Association,  or  equivalent  classification  in  any  other  register  of 
shijiping  of  at  fe^$t  e.qual  m^rit.  All  vessels  tiiuler  contract,  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  shall  be  of  Class  Al  or  its 
equivalent,  as  hereinbefore  in  this  section  mentioned^  during  the  whole  period  of  their  service  uryler  the  contracts 
provided  for  in  this  Act, 

Sec.  ^~9,  That  in  no  case  sliall  the  same  vessel  be  entitled  to  any  compensation  pursuant  to  this  Act  for  a 
greater  period  than  twenty  years. 

Sec.  ^~Jt.  That  on  written  retiuest  »iddrc!ised  to  the  Recrctary  of  the  Treasury  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  any 
vessel  as  to  which  a  contract  shall  have  been  maile  and  shall  exist  pursr'.ant  to  this  Act,  the  f^aid  vessel,  whether  lost 
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or  not,  for  reasons  to  .be  stated  in  said  requedL  may  be  withdrawn  and  anotUer  vessel  of  the  same  owner  or  camera, 
built  and  registered  in  the  United  States,  be  substituted  therefor  under  such  contract:  Provided^  That' the 
Teasel  so  substituted  shall  not  be  of  a  lower  capacity,  speed,  or  class  iha.h  the  vessel  so  withdrawn. 

Sec. -4- 5.  That  no  vessel  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  under:  section'  one  of  'this  Act  unless  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  her  crew  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  such  persons  as  shall  be  within  the  provisions  of  section 
twenty-one  hundred  and  seventy-four  pf  tl^e  Reviaed  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

If  it  shall  happen  at  any  time  that  the  foregoing  stated  proportion  of  an  American  crew  can  not  be  reasonably 
obtained,  the  shipping  commissioner  or  the  officer  discharging  his  duties  at  any  port  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
United  States  consul  or  the  officer  discharging  his  duties  at  the  foreign  port  whence  any  such  vessel  is  to  clear,  shall 
allow  the  shipment  of  persons  not  within  wie  preceding  description  to  make  up  the  necessary  number  of  the  crew. 

Sec.-^  6,  That  the  test  for  the  speed  of  the  vessels  provided  for  in  this  Act  shall  be  made  tinder  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  a  board  of  naval  officers,  which  the  becretary  of  the  Navy  shall  appoint  upon  the  application  of 
the  owner  or  owners  of  any  such  vessel ;  and  the  test  shall  be  four  hours'  continuous  steammg  at  sea  in  drdinaiy 
weather  in  water  of  sufficient  depth  to  make  the  test  a  fair  and  just  one. 

Sec.-^  7.  That  a  documented  vessel  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  deep-sea  fisheries  for  three  months 
during  twelve  consecutive  months  shall  receive  a  bounty  for  each  such  twelve  months,  from  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  of  two  dollers  per  gross  ton  :  Provided^  That  at  least  one-third  of  the  crew 
shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Sbc.-^^.  That  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  serving  as  a  member  of  a  necessary  and  proper  crew  of  a  vessel  of 
the  United  States  documented  and  engaged  in  deep-sea  nsheries  for  three  months  or  more  aunng  twelve  consecutive 
months  shall  receive  a  bounty,  from  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  of  one  dollar  per  month 
.dui'ing  the  time  necessarily  employed  in  the  voyages  of  such  vessel. 

Sec. -6- P.  That  no  compensation  shall  be  allowed  in  respect  of  any  of  the  following-named  vessels  : 

(a)  A  vessel  not  engaged  in  trade. 

(b)  A  foreign-built  vessel  hereafter  admitted  to  American  registry  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  forty- 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  A  vcaael  of  the  United  States  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  or  in  the  fiuhopioj,  except  ao  provided  in 
sections  one,  eix,  nine,  and  ton  of  this  Act. 

(c)  A  vessel  while  employed  in  the  coastina  trade :  a  vessel  on  a  voyage  during  any  paH  of  which  she  shall  have 
carried  passengers  or  cargo  which  under  ths  ta%os  of  the  United  States  could  not  lawfully  have  been  carried  by  a 
foreign  vessel :  or  a  vessel  employed  in  the  fishm^ies ;  except  as  provided  in  sections  one  AND  seven  [,  six,  nine,  ani 
ten\  of  this  Act, 

(^7)  A  vessel  on  a  v(/yage  candying  any  passsengers  or  cargo  destined  for  any  port  or  place  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
the  United  States  from  any  port  on  the  Atlantic  or  Gxdf  coast  of  the  United  States  to  any  poH  or  place  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien  or  any  port  or  jdace  in  Centred  America  or  Mexico  ;  and  a  vessel  in  a  voyage  carrying  any 
jxissengers  or  cargo  destined Jor  any  port  or  j^dce  on  the  Atlantic  or  Gulf  coast  of  the  United  States  ffx>m  any  port 
Oil  the  PaciHc  coast  of  the  United  States  to  any  j)oi't  or  place  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  or  any  poi't  or  place  w 
Central  America  or  Mexico. 

fd)  ((?)  A  vessel  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  which  shall  not  be  entitled  ucder  the  provisions  of 
section  forty-one  hundred  and  thirty-one  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States^  or  any  amendments  or  supple- 
ments thereto,  or  under  this  Act,  to  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  a  vessel  of  the  Umted  States. 

4e)  (/)  A  vessel  on  a  voyage  extending  only  to  a  forei^  port  less  than  one  himdred  and  fifty  nautical  miles 
f  ix>m  her  last  port  of  departure  in  the  United  States  at  which  cargo,  passengers,  or  mails  shall  have  been  taken,  or 
from  a  foreign  port  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  nautical  miles  from  her  first  port  of  arrival  in  the  United  States 
at  which  cargo,  passengers,  or  mails  shall  have  been  discharged. 

(Q  Q/)  A  vessel  on  a  vovage  less  than  one-half  of  the  whole  length  of  which,  on  her  outward  and  homeward 
voyages,  respectively,  shall  have  been  on  the  sea^  between  a  port  of  the  United  States  and  a  foreign  port-. 

Sec.  -9  10,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorised  and  directed,  on  the  application  of  the 
cvner  or  owners  of  such  vessels,  to  grant  registers  as  vessels  of  the  United  States,  under  the  condition  hereinafter 
stated,  to  the  following  described  vessels  : 

J  (a)  To  such  foreign-built  steamships  as  were  on  the  first  day  of  January,  anno  Domini  eighteen  mneteen- 
red  and  ninety  nine,  engaged  in  an  established  freight  or  passenger  business,  or  both,  from  a  port  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  have  received,  or  shall  be  fit  to  receive,  the  Class  Al  in  the  Record  of  American  and  Foreign  Shipping, 
or  the  United  States  Standard  Ownen*,  Builders,  and  Underwriters'  Association,  or  equivalent  classification  m  any 
other  register  ot  shipping  of  at  leasl  «nii;4.1  merit,  and  as  were  also  on  the  said  first  day  of  January,  anno  Domini 
eighteen  nineteen  hundred  and  ninety-mne;  actually  owned  by  and  then  reallv  representing  the  capital  of  a  citizen 
or  citizens  of  the  United  States  (including  as  such  citizens  corporations  created  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States^ 
or  any  of  the  States  thereof),  or  a  foreign  corporation  or  association  of  which  not  less  than  eighty  por  oontum 
at)iajority  of  the  capital  stock  thereof  was  on  the  first  day  of  January,  anno  Domini  eighteen  nifieteen  hundred  Mid 
4>inety.nine,  actually  owned  by,  and  reallv  representing  the  capital  of,  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United  States 
(including  as  such  citizens  corporations  created  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  the  States  thereof), 
upon  such  American  owner  or  owners  of  such  majority  interest  obtaining  a  full  and  coinplete  transfer  of  and  title  to 
such  steamships  from  the  foreign  corporation  or  association  owning  the  same,  and  proving  to  the  satisfaction  of  the- 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  all  the  foregoing  stated  requirements  have  been  complied  with.] 

[(b)  To  such  foreign-built  steamships  as  shall  have  been  actually  under  construction  on  or  before  the  fint  day 
of  January,  anno  Domini  eighteen  nineteen  hundred  -caad -ninety  nine,  and  which  shall,  when  built  as  provided  for 
in  this  Act  and  the  registry  thereof  requested,  receive,  or  be  fit  to  receive,  the  Class  of  Al  in  the  Record  of  American 
and  Foreij^n  Shipping,  or  the  United  States  Standard  Owners,  Builders,  and  Underwriters' Association,  or  equivalent 
classification  in  any  other  register  of  shipping  of  at  least  equal  merit,  such  vessel-b^ng  having  been  actually  and 
originally  contracted  for  cwi  or  before  the  said  first  day  of  January,  anno  Domini  nineteen  hwndredy  by  a  citizen  or 
citizens  of  the  United  States  (including  as  such  citizens  corporations  created  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
any  of  the  States  thereof),  who  shall  have  been  such  since  the  first  day  of  January,  anno  Domini  oightooB  nineteen 
hundred  and  ninety  nine,  or  by  a  foreign  corporation  or  association  of  which  not  less  than  ei^ty  per  ccntuffl 
a  majority  of  the  shares  of  the  capital  thereof  snail  have  been  actually  owned  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United 
States  (includinpr  as  such  citizens  corporations  created  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  the  States 
thereof),  and  really  representing  American  capital  on  the  said  first  day  of  January,  anno  Domini  oightoftn  nineteen 
hundred  aad-ninoty  mno,  and  shall  have  continued  to  be  so  owned  until] 

(a)  To     SUCH     FOREIGN-BUILT    STEAMSHIPS    AS    WERE     ON     THE    FIRST    PAY    OF     FEBRUARY^    ANNO    DOMDn 
EIGHTEEN    HUNDP.KD    AND    NINETY-NINE,    ENGAGED    IN    AN    ESTABLISHED    FREIGHT    OR    PASSENGER    BUSINESS,  OR 
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BOTH,   FROM  A  POET    OF  .  THE    UnITKD    StaTK3,    AND    AS    HAVE    BBCEIVED,    OB    SHALL    BE    FIT   TO  BECEIVK,  THE 

Class  Al  in'  the  Recoru  of  American  and  Foreign  Shipping^  or  the  United  States  Standard  Ownebs^ 
Builders,  and  Underwriters'  A^socution,  or  equivalent  tJLArpiFiCATiQN  in   any  other  register  oy 

shipping  op  at  least  E«|UAL  merit,  and  AS  WERE  ALSO  ON  THE  SAID  FIRST  DAY  OP  FEBRUARY,  ANNO  DoMIM 
EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  NINETy  NINE.  ACTUALLY  OWNED  BY  AND  THEN  REALLY  EEPBESENTiyG.  THS  CAPITAL 
OF  A  XilTIZEN  OB  CITIZENS  OF  THE  UmTED  StAIES  (lifOLUDINO  AH  SUCH  CITIZENS  CORPOBATIONS  CR£AT£I> 
UNDSR  THE  iAWa  OF  THB»  UNITED  STATES  OB  ANY' OF  THE  STATES  THEREOF),  OB  A  FOREIGN  COBPOBATION  OB 
ASSOOIATION  OF  WHICH  NOT  LESS  THAN  A  MAJORITY    OF   THE    CAPITAL    STOCK    THEREOF  WAS  ON  THE  FIRST  DAY 

OF  Fbbruaby,   anno  Domini  eighteen   hundbed   a:ss>   nihbty-nine,   actually   owned   by   and   really 

BSPBBSENTING  THE  CAPITAL  OF  A  CITIZEN  OB  CITIZENS  OP  THE  UnJTED  StaTES  (INCLUDING  AS  SUCH  CITIZENS 
COBPOBATIONd    CREATED    UNDER    THE    LAWS    OF-  THE    UNITED    StATJCS  OR  ANY  OF  THE  STATES    THEREOF),   UPOH 

stJCR  American  OWNER  or  owners  of  such  majority  interest  obtaining  a  full  and  complete  transfkit 
OF  and  title  to  such  steamships  from  the  foreign  corporation  or  association  owNiN(i  the  same,  and 

PROVING  TO  the  SATISFACTION  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TbKASUBY  THAT  ALL  THE  FOBEGOING  STATED^ 
BEQUIREMENTS  have  BEEN  COMPLIED  WITH. 

(b)  To  SUCH  FOREIGN-BUILT  STEAMSHIPS  AS  SHALL  HAVE  BBE3f  UNDEB  COSZ&ACT  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  ANI> 
rULY.  AUTHENTICATED  COPIES  OF  SAID  CONTRACT  OR  CONTRACTS  THEREFOR  SHALL  HAVE  BEEN  FILED  WITH  THE 
•SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY  ON  OR  BEFORE  THE  FlSSt  DAY  OF  FeBBUABY,  ANNO  DoMINI  EIGHTEE?f  "HUNDRED 

and  ninety-nine,  and  which  contract  or  contracts  shall  have  been  in  due  coubse  cabbied  into 
extccution  and  eitheb  completed  ob  in  the  course  of  performance  on  or  befobe  the  fibs^  day  of 
Januaby,  anno  Domini  nineteen  hundbed,  and  which  steamships  shall  have  been  already  completed 

UNDEB  any  such  CONTBACT  OB  CONTBACTS  OB  SHALI4  WHEN  BUILT  AS  PBOVIDED  FOB  IN  THIS  ACT  AND  THE 
BBGISTBY    BEQUESTED,   BECEIVE,    OB    BE    FIT    TO  RECEIVE,    THE    ClASS    Al    IN    THE    RECORD    Or     AMERICAN   AND- 

FoREioN  Shipping,  or  the  United  States  Standard  Owners,  Builders,  and  Underwrit  c^ij  Association, 

OR  EQUIVALE^fT  CLASSIFICATION  IN  ANY  OTHER  REGISTER  6P  SHIPPING  OF  AT  LEAST  EQUAL  MERIT,  SUCH  VESSELS 
HAVING  BEEN  ACTUALLY    AND    ORIGINALLY    CONTRACTED  .FOR  ON  OR  BEFORE  THH:  SAID  FIRST  DAY  OF  FEBRUARY, 

ANNO  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  by  a  citizen  ob  citizens  of  the  United  States 

(including  as  such    CITI2:ENS    CORPORATIONS    CREATED    UNDER    THE    LAWS  OF  THE   UnITED  StaTES  OR  ANY  OF 

THE  States  thereof),  who  shall  have  been  such  since-  the  first_day  of  February,  anno  Domini 

EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  NINETY-NINE,  OR  BY  A  FOREIGN  CORPORATION  "OR  ASSOCIATION  OF  WHICH  NOT  LESS 
THAN  A  MAJORITY  OF  THE  SHARES  OF  THE  CAPITAL  THEREOF  SHALL  HAVE  BEEN  ACTUALLY  OWNED  BY  A 
CITIZEN  OR  CITIZENS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (INCLUDING  AS  SUCH  CITIZENS  CORPORATIONS  CREATED  UNDER  TUfl 
LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OR  ANY  OF  THE  STATES  THEREOF),  AND  REALLY  REPRESENTING  AMERICAN" 
CAPITAL  ON   THE  SAID    FIRST    DAY    OF    FEBRUARY,   ANNO    DOMINI    EIGHTEEN    HUNDRED    AND    NINEtV-NIJ^^E,    AND 

SHALL  HAVE  coNTiNL'ED  TO  BE  SO  OWNED  UNTIL  the  passage  of  this  Act,  and  upon  such  Aniericaa  o>Mier  or 
owners  of  such  majority  interest  obtaining  a  fuU  and  complete  transfer  of  and  title  to  such  steamships  frgm  the 
foreign  cori)oration  or  association  owning  the  same,  and  proving  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  all  the  foregoing-stated  requirements  have  been  coitiplied  with  :  Provided^  That  such  American  owners  shall, 
before  the  first  registry  of  the  foreign-built  vessels  before  mentioned  in  pftragroBbs  clauses  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sectioli 
shallbe  had,  give  a  bond  to  the  United  States  in  a  penal  sura  ^eqjAl  to  ten  dollars  per  ^ross  ton  of  said  vessel  oi^ 
veageis  with  sufficient  surety,      *  ,,.--..-« 

of  such  vessel  or  vessels  will 
shall  duly  make  written  application 
ten  years  next  after  the  time  of  the  registry  of  any  such  foreign-built  vessel  or  vessels,  a  new  steam  v.essel  jot  v«ssei9; 
respectively,  of  an  aggregate  gross  tonnage  esiual  to  at  least  the  aggregate  gross  tonnage  of  such  foreign-built  vessel 
ot' vessels  so  registered  j  which  new  vessel  or  vessels  shall  be  capable  of  receiving  the  Class  Alin  the  Record  ol 
American  and  Foreign  Shipping,  or  the  United  States  Stan(]^a^d  Owners,  Builders,  and  Underwriters'  Association, 
or  equivalent"  classification  m  any  other  register  of  shipping  of  at- least  equal  merit ;  and  when  any  such  new  vessel  or 
vessels  shall  have  been  so  completed,  notice  thereof  may  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  shall,  upon 
the  production  of  the  builders'  sworn  and  satisfactory  certificate,  certify  that  the  said  vessel  has  been  completed 


was  executed,  shall  be  cancelled,  and  buch  vessel  or  vessels  shall  cease  to  have  any  rights  or  privileges  of  vessels 
of  die  Ujiited  States  ;  but  if  any  such  contract  shall  have  been  partly  perfornied  by  the  building,  completion,  and 
registry  of  any  such  new  vessel  or  vessels,  the  registration 'of  siich  foreign-built  vessel  or  vessels  shall  be  cancelled 


any _  ^  ^  .  _  _  . 

this  section  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  shall  extend  the  time  of  the  performance  of  the  conditions  uf  such  bond 
for  such  period  or  periods  as  shall  appear  to  him  to  be  just,  and  in  that  case  the  right  and  obligation  of  such 
obligors  snail  be  the  same  as  if  the  perfonnance  or  breach  of  the  condition  of  such  bond  had  occurred  within  the 
said  five  years.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  empowered  to  decide,  upon  principles  of  justice  and  equity, 
which  vessel  or  ve^^sels  of  a  fleet  of  the  same  owner  or  owners  shall  be  the  vessel  or  vessels  to  be  deprived  of  registry 
as  aforesaid.  All  fittings  and  machineby  forming  a  part  of  the  constbuction  of  vessels  built  in  the 
United  States  undeb  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  of  American  manufacture,  provided  they 
can  be  obtained  in  this  countby. 

Sec.  -40  11.  That  no  further  or  other  insi^ection  shall  be  required  for  such  forei^-built  steamship  or  steamshijxs 
than  is  now  required  for  foreiern  steamships  carrjdng  passengers  under  the  existing  laws  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
a  special  certificate  of  insi^ection  shall  be  issued  for  each  foreign-built  steamship  registered  under  this  Act ;  and 
before  issuing  the  registry  for  any  such  steamship  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  the  collector  of  customs  of  the 
proper  collection  district  shall  cause  such  steamship  to  be  measured  and  described  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  which  measurement  and  descnption  shall  be  recited  in  the  certificate  of  registry  to  be  issued 
under  this  Act,  after  which  such  vessel  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  vessels  of  the  United 
States  as  provided  for  in  section  one  of  this  Act,  e.xcept  that  it  shall  not  be  employed  in  the  coasting  or  domestic 
trade  of  the  United  States,  including  the  trade  between  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  and  the  Pacific  coast  porta 
thereof. 

Sec.  HH  12.  That  the  compensation  earned  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  by  any  foreign-built  vessel  or  vessels 
rexistered  as  vessels  in  the  United  States  as  provided  in  sections  itrrre  ten  and  ixrreleven  of  this  Act,  shall  be  retained 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  until  the  o^vner  or  owners  of  such  vessel  or  vessels  shall  have  fulfilh^d  the 
conditions  of  the  bond  provided  for  in  said  Kectiomrine  ten:  Provided,  That,  as  each  new  ves^sel  ouUt  according  to 
the  conditions  of  said  bond  shall  be  completed  and  registered  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  the  owner  or  owners 
of  such  new  vessel  shall  i-eceive  compensation,  out  of  such  compensation  retained  under  this  Act,  fro'ii  the  date  of 
the  registrj'  of  such  foreign-built  vessel  or  vessels,  on  a  tonnage  in  a  proportion  e^iual  to  the  amount  of  the  gro:  s 
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tonnage  of  the  new  vessel  or  vessels  aforesaid ;  and  the  compensation  theieafter  earned  oy  suca  foreign-bailt  vea^el 
or  vessels  shall  be  retained  only  in  the  same  prcjportion  applied  to  the  total  gtm  tonnage  of  the  new  vessel  or 
vessels  remaining  to  be  built,  completed,  and  registered  as  provided  in  thi.4  Act. 

Ssc.  Ml-i^.  That  the  compensation  awlicable  to  the  service  of  the  existing  vesseb  of  the  United  States 
provided  for  in  this  Act,  other  than  as  conditioned  in  section  nisu^t^n  of  this  Act,  snail  be  allowed  and  paid  only  on 
the  condition  precedent  that  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  such  now  existing  vessel  or  vessels  claiming  such  compen- 
sation shall  have  given  bond  to  the  United  States  in  ji  penal  sum  equal  to  ten  dollars  i>er  groes  ton  of  the  vessel  or 
vessels  to  be  contracted  for  as  in  this  section  proviaed.  with  surety  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  conditioned  that  such  owner  or  owners  will,  witidn  five  years  next  after  the  giving  of  such  bond,  make,  in 
ffood  ffldtn  and  with  responsible  parties,  a  contract  or  contracts,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  building  in  the  United 
Sti^tes  of  a  new  vessel  or  vessels,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  an  aggregate  gross  tonnage  at  least  equal  to  twenty-five  per 
centum  of  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel  or  vessels  so  now  existing  in  respect  of  which  sudli  compensation  shall  be 
claimed,  and  cause  such  vessel  or  vessels  to  be  built  within  five  years  next  after  the  making  of  such  contract  or 
contracts,  respectively.  And  no  vessel  built  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  entitled  to  engage  in 
domestic  trade  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  i)rovi8ion8  of  this  section  shall  not  affect  the  rights  of  the  owners  of  the 
vessels  mentioned  in  section  sigs^ven  of  tnis  Act 

Sec.  l^  14.  That  all  vessels  receiving  contract  compensation  under  this  Act  shall,  when  required  so  to  do  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as  the  case  may  be,  carry  on  each  foreign  voyage  as  a 
member  of  the  ship's  company  one  American  boy,  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  ana  suitable  for  such  employment, 
for  each  one  thousand  tons  gross  registered  tonnage ;  which  boys  shall  be  taught  in  the  duties  of  seamananifi  or 
engineering,  or  other  maritime  Knowledge,  as  the  case  may  be,  respectively,  and  receive  such  pay  for  their  services 
as  shfdl  be  reasonable. 

Sec.  14  15.  That  any  vessel  under  contract  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  taken  or  employed  and  used  by  the 
United  States  as  a  cruiser  or  transport  at  any  time  ;  and  in  every  such  case  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  such  vessel 
so  taken  or  employed  i^all  be  paid  the  fair  value  thereof,  if  taken,  at  the  time  of  the  taking,  and  if  employed,  shall 
be  paid  the  fair  value  of  such  use.  And  if  there  shall  be  a  disagreement  as  to  such  fair  value,  the  question  of  the 
valuation  shall  be  submitted  to  and  determined  by  three  impartial  appndsers,  one  to  be  appointed  pursuant  to  the 
regulations  provided  for  in  section  fifteen-  sixteen  of  this  Act,  one  by  the  owner  or  owners  or  the  vessel,  and  one  as 
next  stated.  The  appraisers  so  appointed  shall,  before  they  proceed  to  act,  select  a  third  appraiser,  who  shall  form 
one  of  the  apprcdsal  board.  The  decision  of  a  majoritj^  of  said  board  shall  be  final  and  effective.  In  ca^e  of  any 
taking  or  emptoymerU  as  provided  in  this  section  the  skipping  obligations  of  the  officers  and  crews  existing  at  the  titne 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  terminated. 

Sec.  1&.  16.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  from  time  to  time  cause  to  be  made,  by  the  proper 
heads  of  departments,  regulations  for  the  due  execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act: 

Sec.  16  17.  That  all  vessels  under  contract  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  carry  mails  of  the  United  States  free  of 
<;harge  for  the  whole  distance  for  which  oempensation  shall  be  earned,  and  no  vessel  shall  be  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion under  this  Act  the  owner  or  owners  of  which  receive  any  other  compensation  from  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  carrying  the  United  States  mails  over  the  distance  for  which  compensation  shall  be  earned  und^ 
this  Act ;  but  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  vessel  or  vessek  of  the  United  States  now  under  contract  to  carry  the 
mails  of  the  United  States  may  apply  to  the  Postmaster  Qeneral  to  be  released  from  such  contract ;  and  on  such 
application  the  Postmaster  General  shall  thereupon  cause  such  contract  to  be  terminated  and  cancelled. 

Sbc.  is.  That  every  contra/^t  made  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  contain  a  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the 
shipowning  contractor  that  American  boys  shaU  be  taken  and  tauqht  a<  provided  in  section  fourteen  of  this  Act^  and 
that  the  vessel  in  respect  qf  which  such  contract  is  made  may  be  tcJcen  or  employed  and  used  by  the  united  States  as 
provided  in  section  fifteen  of  this  Acty  and  that  the  mails  mall  be  carried  free  of  charge  as  provided  in  section  seven- 
teen of  this  Act. 

Sec.  U  19.  That  if  any  substantial  failure  shall  occur  on  the  part  of  any  person  or  corporation  claiming  com- 
pensation under  this  Act  at  any  time  to  fulfill  the  duties  and  obligations  req^uired  of  him  or  it  by  this  Act  or  oy  his 
or  its  contract,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  not  pay  any  compensation  for  or  in  respect  of  the  voyage  for 
which  such  compensation  shall  be  claimed  ;  and  in  such  case  tiie  said  compensation  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States  ;  and  in  case  such  substantial  failure  shall  be  knowingly  or  negligently  continued,  the  contract  or  contracts- 
as  to  which  it  shall  exist  shall,  on  notice  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Tr^ury,  immediately  cease  and  determine. 

Sec.  is  90.  That  no  contract  provided  for  in  this  Act  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  after  ten 
years  next  following  the  passage  of  this  Act ;  and  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend  or  repeal  this  Aet^  subject  to 
the  obligations  <^  the  contracts  existing  at  the  time  of  such  amendment  or  repeal. 

Sec.  U)  91.  That  all  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  inconsistent  with  or  superseded  by  the  provisiims  of  this  Act  ar» 
hereby  repealed. 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman,  30  Jtdy  1901. 

(Extract)  C.  2,969. 

ExTBACT  from  a  Memorandum  by   H.M.   Consul-Gemeral   at   Hamburg,   on  Subsidised 

Steamship  Companies  in  Oebmany. 

With  regard  to  the  number  and  tonnage  of  German  steamships  receiving  subsidies  from  the  German  Goveni- 
ment,  it  may  oe  firstly  stated  that  there  are  only  two  steamship  companies  in  (Germany  receiving  subsidies,  though 
one  of  these  companies  (the  "  North  German  Lloyd,"  of  Bremen)  pay^  a  certain  proportion  of  the  subsidy  which 
it  receives  for  its  line  to  Eastern  Asia  to  the  '*  Hamburg  American  Steamship  Gompany"  in  return  for  the  latter 
f umishiaig  half  of  the  number  of  steamers  employed  on  this  service.  In  accordance  with  this  arrangement  (which 
is  also  noticed  in  my  Report  on  German  Shipping  Bounties,  Bluebook,  Commercial,  No.  1  of  1901,  PBge  30)  the 
German  subsidized  steamship  line  to  Eastern  Asia  runs  fortnightly  idtemately  from  Bremen  and  from  fiUunbuig. 

The  two  subsidised  German  steamship  companies  are,  viz. : — 

(a)  The  "  North  (German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company,"  of  Bremen,  for  its  services  respectively  to  Eastern 
Asia  and  to  Australia,  and 

(6)  The  "'  German  East  Africa  Steamship  Company,"  of  Hamburg,  for  its  service  to  and  round  Africa. 

(a)  The  "  North  (German  Lloyd  Company  "— 

As  this  steamship  company  not  only  runs  steamers  to  the  Far  East  and  to  Australia  (in  accordance  with  the 
contract  concluded  in  1898  with  the  German  Government  by  which  the  companv  receives  now  an  annual  subsidy  of 
together  280,000/.  sterling^  but  also  runs  mail  steamers  to  North  America  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  not 
possiUe  to  give  the  exact  number  and  total  tonnage  of  the  steamers  employed  exclusively  on  the  subsidised  lines,  as 
changes  are  constantly  being  made  by  the  company  amongst  the  vessels  employed.  The  following  figures  therefore 
comprise  the  entire  steam  fleet  of  the  ''  North  German  Lloyd  "  as  existing  at  the  beginning  of  1901 :— 


Total  Number 
of  Steamers. 

Total  Gross 

Eegistered  Tonnage. 

Steamers  employed  on  Transatlantic,  Far  Eastern,  and  Australian  lines 
Steamers  employed  in  Indo-Chinese  coasting  trade      -       - 

63 
35 

360,801 
45,187 

Totals  on  January  Isc,  1901 

98 

405,987 

Steamers  building  at  present  for  Transatlantic  and  other  lines    - 

Steamers  building  at  present  for  Indo-Chinese  coasting  trade  and  for 
European  trade 

Total  employed  and  building       ... 


9 


86,800 


9,700 
602,487 


(6)  The  *^  German  East  African  Steamship  Company  " — 

This  company  now  receives  a  subsidy  from  the  German  Government  of  67,500/.  per  annum  for  its  services 
round  Africa.  The  following  figures  show  the  number  and  total  tonnage  of  the  steamers  oelonging  to  this  company 
on  the  1st  of  January  1901,  via. : — 


Number  of 
Steamers. 

Total  Gross 

Registered  Tonnage. 

Stef  mers  of  a  tonnage  varying  between  2,200  and  6,000  tons  register    - 

Steamers  for  service  on  East  African  Coast,  tonnage  between  500 
and  1,600  tons 

13 
3 

48,100 
2,700 

Totals,  January  ist,  1901    .        -        -        - 

16 

50,800 

Or  lx)th  Companies  together       .       -        -       -        .               .       - 

130 

653,287 

0.23. 
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(Copy). 

■  ■  • 

;■  :        .  No.  193,  ConimerciaL 

My  .Lord,  -  Paris,  17th  July  1901. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  hereH^dth  to  your  Lordship  a  Memorandum  by  Mr.  AuMin  Lee,  containing  the 
information  required  by'the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Shipping  Subsidies,  which  was  called 
for  in  yottf-Lordship'^s' despatches,  Nos.  fi7  and  95,  Commercial,  of  the  20th  and  2Gtn  ultimo  respectively. 

I  have,  &c, 
(signed)        Michael  H.  Herbert, 
The  Mai-que-ss  of  Lan^downe,  K.G.,  ckc.,  &c^,  <kc. 


.'  Memobandum. 

Conditions  on  which  Subsidies  are  granted  to  Shipi>ing  in  France. 

The  Board  of  Trade  desire  information  on  the  two  following  points  in  connection  with  the  Inquiry  now  being 
Conducted  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Shipping  Subsidies  — 

(a)  Whether  any  and  what  restriction*  exist  in  France  as  to  the  proportion  of  crews  of  vessels  receiving 
subsidies  which  is  required  to  consist  of  nationals. 

{ft)  Whether  in  France  the  grant  of  a  shipping  subsidy  is  made  conditional  on  the  fulfilment  of  any 
stipulations  as  to  the  nationality,  accommodation  or  treatment  of  crews. 

In  reply  to  Question  (a),  no  special  restrictions  exist  as  to  ve.ssels  receiving  subsidies,  but  by  Article  2  of  the 
Law  of  tne  21st  September  1793,  ("Acte  de  navigation,"^  which  is  still  in  force,  it  is  stipulated  that :  "Aucun 
batiment  ne  sera  repute  francais  '.  .  .  .  si  les  officiers  et  trois  quarts  de  I'equipage  ne  sont  ptus  francaifi." 

In  reply  to  Question  (6),  the  grant  of  shipping  subsidies  is  not  made  conditional  on  the  fulfilment  of  any 
stipulations  as  to  the  nationality,  accommodation  or  treatment  of  crews  beyond  the  limitation  of  the  number  of 
foreigners  engaged,  referred  to  in  reply  to  Question  (a). 

In  the  new  Mail  contracts  a  clause  has  been  inserted  that  "  Le  concessionaire  ainsi  que  le  personnel  dcs 
Equipages  doivent  etre  Francais."  The  Bills  for .  the  sanction  of  these  contracts  are  still  before  Parliament,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  this  provision  will  be  adopted. 

The  French  legislation  contains  no  stipulations  with  regard  to  the  accommodation  or  treatment  of  crews,  but  it 
is  stated  that  as  regards  accommodation  the  provisions  of  the  British  Merchant  Shipping  Act  are  taken  as  a  guide 
in  the  constru'ition  of  ships,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  on  most  liners  the  crew  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  their 
accommodation. 

With  regard  to  the  food  of  sailors,  no  regulations  exist  in  France,  and  a  Ministerial  circular  of  the  20A 
November  1865  sanctions  entire  liberty  of  contract  between  shipowners  and  sailors  in  this  matter.  There,  howeve**, 
apiiears  to  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  British  sailor  is  better  off  than  the  Frenchman,  especially  on  sailing  vessels, 
wliere  no  provision  whatever  is  made  as  a  rule  for  cleanliness  in  the  cooking  or  eating  arrangements. 

(signed)        H.  AvAtin  Lee, 
Paris,  16th  July  1901. 
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.:     (Copy).  ..  ;:  '  • . '  ' ' 

No.  68,  Commercial.  .  •  '  • ,     . 

My  Lord,  -  Roifie,  17th  Julyluoi. 

With  reference  to  your  Lordship's  despatches,  No.  38  and  39,  Commercial,  of  the  20th  and  28th  ultimo,  T  have 
the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  cojjy  and  translation  of  two  Notes  which  I  have  received  from  the  Italian 
Government  with  regard  to  the  conditions  on  which  shipping  subsidies  are  granted  in  Italy. 

-   .  ....  1 4iave,  <kc. 

(signed)        George  W,  Buchamut, 
The  Marquees  of  Lansdowne,  K.G.,  *fec.,  &c,,  «kc. 


Translation. 

Monsieur  le  Charge  d' Affaires,  Rome,  6th  July  1901. 

I  HAVE  received  your  two.  Notes  of  the  24th  and  28th  ultimo,  asking  for  information  .about  the  Italian 
regulations  respecting  the  crews  of  vessels  subsidised  by  the  State.  I  am  in  the  position  to  reply  to  the  first 
of  those  Notes.  Yesseils  empbyed  in  the  service  of  shipping  companies  subsidised  by  the  State  are,  like  every 
other  national  ship,  subjected  to  the  dispositions  of  Article  71  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Code,  which  are  as 
follows : 

Article  71.  "  Tho  minimum  strength  of  the  crew,  for  each  class  of  vessel,  shall  be  established  by  the 
regulations." 

"  Of  the  ship's  company,  the  Captain  or  Master,  and  two-thirds  at  least  of  the  crew,  must  be  nationals. 

"Consular  officers  abroad  can,  however,  in  ca.se  of  urgency,  permit  the  enlistment  of  foreign  sailors  above  that 
proportion. 

"  Regarding  the  Captain  or  Master  and  the  second  in  command,  foreigners  shall  not  be  employed  unless  that 
course  become  imperative  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  finding  nationals." 

With  regard  to  the  second  Note,  I  have  already  written  to  the  Minister  of  Marine  to  obtain  authentic 
information,  which  I  will  transmit  to  you  as  soon  as  i>os3ible. 

I  avail,  &c. 
(For  the  Minister) 
G.  W.  Buchanan,  Eisq.,  (signed)        Mcdvano, 

British  Charg^  d' Affaires,  «kc.  ...        - 


Translation. 
Monsieur  le  Charg^  d' Affaires,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Rome,  loth  July  1901 . 

In  continuation  of  my  Note  of  the  6th  inst..  No.  28,886/81, 1  have  the  honour  to  furnish  you  with  the  further 
information  which  you  asked  for  in  your  Note  of  June  28th  last  as  to  the  nationality,  accommodation,  and  treatment 
of  crews  "ot  steamers  belonging  to  lines  subsidised  by  the  Government.  My  above-mentioned  Note,  giving  the 
substance  of  Article  71  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Code,  has  already  ffiven  you  a  reply  as  to  the  question  of  nationality. 
As  to  accommodation  and  treatment,  the  following  are  the  special  provisions  of  the  regulations  for  the  exercise  of 
the  Postal  and  Maritime  Commercial  contracts  at  present  in  force  : — 

(a)  The  Company  under  contract  is  obliged  to  dress  its  crew  in  a  uniform  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Posts 
and  Telegraph  in  agreement  with  the  Ministry  of  Marine. 

{h)  The  Government  have  the  right  to  demand  the  dismissal  of  any  mumber  of  the  crew  who  should  be 
guilty  of  unseemly  behaviour,  who  should  use  bad  language,  or  misconduct  himself  towards  the  passengers. 

(c)  The  minimum  strength  of  the  crew  is  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  carrying  power  of  the  vessel  for 
seamen  before  the  mast,  and,  for  engineers,  in  accordance  with  the  registered  horse-power  of  tiie  engines. 

Besides  these  special  regulations,  the  crews  of  subsidised  steamers,  both  in  their  duties  and  their  rights  towards 
the  company  which  employs  them  and  towards  the  State,  are  subiect  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  Mercantile  Marine 
'Code  and  Kegnlations,  and  the  contracts  which  they  make  with  shipowners  as  to  pay,  treatment,  and  all  other 
•conditions  are  regulated  by  mutual  consent,  save  only  where  limited  by  the  above-mentioned  Code  and  Regulations. 


G.  W.  Buchanan,  Esq., 

British  Charg(;  d'Affaires,  kc. 


(For  the  Minister) 


I  have,  kc. 
(signed)       Malvano 
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PAPER  prepared  by  Colonel  Jame$  Goffeyj  handed  in  by  the  Chainttan^  30  July  1901. 


Statement  showing  chaii|ges  in  Qross  and  Nett  Tonnage  of  Britiah  Sailing  Veaselfl  when  sold  to  Frenek 
Ownera,  the  fonner  being  increased  and  the  latter  decreased,  bounty  for  sailing  mileage  being  paid 
on  the  Gross  Tonnage,  Port  Dues  being  charged  on  the  Nett 


Najoe. 

TOKNAOE. 

When  British. 

Now  French. 

Qross. 

Increase 
of  Gross. 

Nett  . 

Decrease 

of  Nett 

Nereus       .       .       -       - 

1,341 

^ 

••^ 

1,272 

Aconosgaa 

1,355 

14 

1,111 

161 

Killean       .... 

, 

1,761 

1,660 

— 

Autorior  -       -       -       - 

1831 

10 

1,513 

147 

Silkhurst    -       -       -       - 

. 

1,570 

— 

1,527 

— 

Blanche    - 

1,599 

29 

1,350 

177 

Knight  of  St  Michael 

- 

2,278 

— 

2,221 

— 

Pacifique  -        -        -        - 

2,287 

9 

1,946 

275 

Slieve  Bann 

1,749 

1,667 

— 

- 

Baucagua- 

1,704 

Decrease. 

1,443 

224 

Libussa      .       -       -       - 

•    " 

1,781 

— 

1,730 

— 

« 

Strasbourg 

1,783 

2 

1,526 

204 

The  various  differences  are  not  quite  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  vessels  built  in  France,  as  shown  in. 
table  of  this  date  sent  with  this,  because  an  old  ship  can  be  altered  to  a  comparatively  small  extent 


Liverpool,  26  July  1901. 


James  Goffey, 
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PAPEB  prepared  by  Colonel  Jamet  Goffqf,  handed  in  by  the  Chairman,  30  July  1901. 
CrOMPABisoN  of  Tonnages  of  French  and  British  Sailing  Vessels  of  similar  Dead  Weight  Capacity. 


FRENCH. 


•s 

Centals 
Wheat 
Loaded. 

# 

Tonnage. 

Length  in  Feet  of. 

Name. 

Gross. 

Nett 

Difference. 

Under 
Deck. 

Poop. 

Forecastle. 

Cap  Horn 

88^14 

2,668 

2»386 

282 

2,666 

32 

33 

A 

Marthe 

84,412 

3,255 

2,432 

823 

2,566 

72 

86 

Dnpleix 

69,003 

2,301 

1,705 

506 

— 

56 

30 

BoMoet 

67,833 

2,310 

1,730 

571 

1,730 

56 

30 

-JaneGaillon     .       .       -       . 

66,000 

2,.303 

1,717 

686 

- 

56 

21 

Vendee 

62,362 

2,006 

1,572 

404 

1,747 

58 

41 

Marguerite  Dolf us    - 

57,348 

2,038 

1,504 

444 

1.722 

1 

56 

40 

Louis  Pasteur  .       -       .       . 

• 

56,162 

1,031 

1,471 

460 

1,471 

35 

37 

<Teneral  Melhinet     - 

55,397 

1,043 

1,401 

452 

1,663 

32 

46 

BRITISH. 


Eolomene        .... 

80,468 

2,726 

2,539 

186 

2,530 

41 

33 

BenDeaxg       -       .       .       . 

o4,9Uv 

2,340 

2,103 

156 

2,174 

38 

36 

Aideneraig 

70,206 

2,153 

1,060 

184 

1,956 

44 

84 

Scottish  Isles    .       .       -       - 

70,017 

2,046 

14»6 

120 

1,900 

42 

30 

Langdale 

68,375 

2,047 

1,880 

158 

1,899 

50 

29 

Crown  of  England    - 

61,040 

1,830 

1,724 

115 

1,718 

41 

28 

Crieeielh  CasUe       - 

62,807 

1,920 

1,877 

43 

1,762 

47 

26 

Qneen  VkUnria 

57,606 

1,685 

1,587 

98 

1,529 

32 

31 

Anldgirth         .... 

56,421 

1,591 

1,460 

122 

1,463 

44 

28 

Ptort  Crawford  .... 

54,675 

1,660 

1,593 

69 

1,530 

27 

35 

It  will  he  seen  in  almost  every  case  the  Gross  Tonnage  of  the  French  vessel  is  laiver  and  the  Net  Tonnage 
smaller  than  in  British  vessels  of  about  the  same  dead  weight  capacity — Bounty  being  paid  on  the  Gross  while  most 
dues,  Ac  J  are  chanred  according  to  the  Nett  Tonnage. 

livemool,  26  July  1901.  Jmnes  Gofey, 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman,  1  August  1901, 


(Copy).  . 
No.  21,  Commercial. 

My  Lord,  British  Considate  General,  Havre,  16th  July  1901. 

I  HAV£  had  the'houour  of  furnishing  your  Lordship  from  time  to  time  with  reports  respecting  the  direct  line  of 
steamers  between  Hayre  and  Canada  which  wa^  ettabliwed  im  April  1909. 

The  conditions  under  which  this  service  has  hitherto  been  carried  on  have  been  modified,  and  an  Act  has  l^eei 
passed  l^y  the  (jovernment  of  Canada  providing  for  the  payment  of  a  subsidy  to  the  new  undertedLing.  TTie  Ad 
grants  a  subsidy  of  10,000^.  a  year  for  a  service  of  18  voyages  annually,  which  may  be  increased  to  20,000/.  if  a 
weekly  service  should  be  established  in  summer,  and  one  twice  a  month  in  winter.  The  terminal  ports  are,  for 
Canada.  Montreal  or  Quebec  in  summer,  and  Halifax  or  St.  John's  in  winter ;  for  France,  Havre  for  the  North,  and 
Marseilles  and  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  for  the  South.  The  service  is  at  present  limited  in  France  to  the 
port  of  Havre. 

Two  distinct  companies  are  interested  in  the  new  line.  The  first,  a  Canadian  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
200,000/.,  with  its  head  office  at  Montreal ;  the  second,  the  reorganised  "  Ligne  Franco- Canadienne,"  with  a  capital 
of  a 'similar  amount  and  its  head  office  at  Paris.    The  two  companies  will  have  a  common  management 

It  is  intended  that  one-half  of  the  steamers  shall  be  under  the  British  ^ag,  and  the  other  half  under  the  French 
fla^  ;  ]>ut,  as  the  French  steamers  have  not  yet  been  constructed,  two  British  vessels  belonging  to  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Elder,  Dempster  and  Company  have  been  chartered,  the  first  of  which,  the  "  Wassau,''  lert  j&avre  for  Montreal  on 
the  291  h  ultimo,  and  the  second,  the  "  (xai-th  (Jastle,"  left  Havre  for  the  same  destination  on  the  13th  instant.  The 
service  is  thus,  for  the  present,  entirely  under  the  British  flag. 

These  steamers  are  fitted  out  for  passengers  as  well  as  for  general  cargo.  The  number  of  passengers  has 
hitherto  been  very  small  and  the  amount  of  cargo  in^ignifica^t. 

I  have,  <fec. 
(signed)        £.  Cecil  HeHd^t. 
The  Manjuess  of  Lansdowne,  K.G.,  Ac,  &c.,  kc. 


..} .. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  37. 


PAP£R  prepared  by  Captain  Stutdee,  cb.,  handed  in  by  the  Chairman,  1  Augntt  1901. 


Subsidies  received  by  Gompaniss  taking  Mails  to  the  East. 


India  and  China. 

1 

1 
1 

AUSTRAUA. 

Total. 

Great  Britain  - 

Peninsula  and  Oriental  for 
Mails. 

£. 

245,000 

Orient  for  Mails 

£. 

169,700 

£. 

Admiralty  Subvention 

13,500 

Admiralty  Subvention 

6,750 

Total    -    - 

258,500 

Total    -    - 

176,460 

434,950 

France     - 

243,347 
293,053 

Australia  and  New   Cale- 
donia. 

124,317 

367,664 
293,a53 

Vivl  lUMl  jr    -             -             •■ 

Subsidies  paid  for  Transatlantic  Servick 


To  New  York. 

To  West  Indies. 

1 

Total. 

Great  Britain  - 

For  Mails 

£. 
113,640 

£. 

-    80,000 

£. 

For  Admiralty  Subvention     • 

Total    -    - 

42,000 

-      4,875 
Total    -    -    84,875 

155,640 

240,515 

France     -       -       . 



-     450, 

320 

450,320 

United  States  - 

United  States  International  Navigation 
Company. 

Foreign  Companies: 

White  Star  and  Cunard     - 

North  German  Lloyd 

Hamburg-American  .... 

Small  Companies      .... 

129,460 

46,850 

20,116 

7,000 

9,699 

Total    -    - 

• 

213)125 

213,125 
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PAPER  prepared  by  Captain  Stvrdee^  c.b.,  handed  in  by  the  Chairman^  1  Augnst  1901. 


On  pages  154  to  160  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Ckimmissioner  of  Navigation,  1900,  the  Postal 
Subsidies  as  paid  by  the  British  Gk>vomment  (taken  from  Official  Returns)  is  given,  which  shews  that  from  1840 
to  1900  upwards  of  47,354,485/.  had  been  expended  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  this  charge  has  varied. 

£. 
170,360 

547,693 

759,664 

844,800 

1,044,203 

-         -  725,313 

826,912 

948,054 


In  1840-41, 

it  was 

„   1844^5 

.»» 

„   1849-50 

» 

„   1859-60 

>* 

„   1869-70 

» 

„    1879-80 

i» 

„   1889-90 

n 

„   1899-00 

n 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  for  postal  services,  the  Government  now  pay  the  Companies  less  than 
diey  did  30  years  since.    From  1863-64  till  1872-73  the  annual  charge  was  over  1,000,000/.  per  annum. 

The  Admiralty  have  also  i)aid  to  the  Companies  during  part  of  this  time  573,593/.,  as  already  furnished 
to  the  Committee  and  being  printed  in  Appendix  15. 
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APPENDIX,  No/41. 
PAPER  prepared  by  Captain  Sturdee,  c.b.,  handed  in  by  the  Chairman,  1  August  1901. 

MERCANTILE  MARINE. 

It  is  an  Imperial  necessity  that  Great  Britain  should  possess  an  efficient  Mercantile  Marine. 

An  efficient  Mercantile  Marine  is  necessary  for  the  c^dinary  purposes  of  commerce,  and,  in  the  event  of  war, 
to  act  as  a  Reserve  for  the  Navy  in  supplying  suitable  vessels  manned  by  British  subjects  which  may  be  required 
for  tJie  various  requirements  of  the  State.* 

Captain  Mahan,  in  discussing  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  1702-13,  points  out  how  that '' the  sea  power 
of  England  was  not  merely  in  the  great  Navy,  neither  was  it  in  a  prosperous  commerce,  but  it  was  in  the  muon  of 
the  two,  carefully  fostered,  that  England  made  the  gain  of  sea  power  over  and  beyond  all  other  States, 

**  Before  that  war,  England  was  one  of  the  Sea  powers,  after  it  she  was  the  sea  power  without  any  second." 

If  the  Mercantile  Marine  is  efficient  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  commerce  and  can  compete  with  success,  abo 
show  a  marked  superiority  over  foreign  competitors,  the  rec^uirements  of  the  State  will  be  supplied  during  war, 
except  perhaps  in  one  particular,  i.e.,  the  proportion  of  British  subjects  composing  the  crews,  British  crews  Dot 
apparently  having  been  found  economical  or  satisfactory  by  shipowners. 

All  Foreign  Powers  now  subsidise  their  Mercantile  Marine,  with  a  view  to  assisting  its  development  and  also 
to  be  able  to  rely  on  it  as  a  Reserve  in  time  of  war. 

Table  "A"  has  been  drawn  up  in  a  summarised  form  to  compare  what  the  principal  maritime  Powers  have  done 
In  tWb  Rwyect. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  subsidies  paid  abroad  have  been  made  principally  with  a  view  to  the  utilisation  of  the 
vessels  for  national  requirements  in  time  of  war.  They  are  controlled  mostly  by  one  authority,  whereas  in  Qreat 
Britain  there  is  no  unification  of  control. 

Our  system  is  the  outgrowth  of  years  before  the  principle  of  subsidising  was  developed  abroad,  but  it  is 
possible  that  it  is  not  economical  nor  efficient  from  an  Imp^ial  point  of  view. 

Unification  of  control  appears  to  be  most  desirable.  The  subsidies  paid  by  Great  Britain  are  mostly  for  [xyttal 
service.  In  order  to  get  a  comparison  of  what  is  paid  by  our  own  and  Foreign  Governments  Table  "  B  "  has  been 
made  out  to  show  the  service  to  the  East,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  Great  Britain  pays  well  for  it. 

Table  "  C  "  gives  it  for  the  Transatlantic  Service  and  Table  **  D  "  gives  an  extract  of  the  amounts  paid  by  the 
Post  Office  for  l£e  last  60  years. 

It  is  understood  that  this  annual  charge  is  paid  purelv  on  business  lines  for  '*  services  rendered,**  with  no 
particular  regard  to  forei^  competition  or  the  development  of  the  lines  to  ensure  good  steamers  in  war,  nor  whether 
they  are  manned  by  Bntish  subjects  or  foreigners,  as  long  as  the  crew  is  efficient  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
mails,  &c. 

If  this  surmise  is  correct  a  modification  is  necessary.^ 

Table  "  E ''  gives  the  principal  conditions  in  the  German  Agreements  and  is  worth  stud ving  to  see  what  under- 
lies their  jx)licy.  The  preamble  to  the  Bill  for  subsidising  the  East  African  line  contains  the  following  principk^ 
and  appears  to  be  good  guidance  for  any  Government  to  consider  when  subsidising  Steamship  Lines,  viz. : — 

1.  Good  influence  of  the  line  in  developing  trade. 

2.  Beneficial  effect  of  the  line  on  the  German  shipbuilding  trade. 

3.  Increase  of  speed  on  parts  of  the  route  where  the  speed  of  a  foreign  competing  line  is  greater. 

4.  In  time  of  war,  greater  security  for  the  transport  of  German  maUs. 

5.  Also  in  time  of  war  that  the  German  Navy  should  have  direct  German  communication  with  the  German 
Empire. 

Most  of  these  conditions  we  happen  to  possess  at  present,  but  3  shows  the  trend  of  German  competition  and  is 

a  vital  one  for  our  trade  and  for  preparation  for  war. 

«  

Table  "  F"  gives  the  steamers  over  18  knots  owned  by  the  principal  countries.  Great  Britain  19.  The  four 
other  Powers  24,  of  which  Germany  alone  owns,  or  will  own,  11. 

For  State  reasons,  it  is  vital  that  Great  Britain  should  possess  fast  ships. 

Germany  has  thoroughly  realised  this  necessity,  and  inserts  clauses  in  her  agreements  with  the  companies  to 
ensure  their  mail  lines  being  as  rapid  us  foreign  ones,  and  is  thus  gradually  obtaining  a  faster  service  than  we  hare, 
and  at  the  same  time  forming  a  reserve  of  better  vessels  than  we  possess  for  mail  purposes,  and  arming  as  cruisers. 

It  is  therefore  a  matter  for  the  Government  before  granting  subsidies  to  ensure  that  the  fi;rant  is  laid  out  wi£ely 
and  on  Imperial  lines  by  inserting  clauses  to  assist  and  force  uie  principal  companies,  so  far  as  possible,  to  look  at 
the  question  from  a  national  point  of  view.  This  can  only  be  done  by  combined  action  of  the  departments  which 
disburse  the  annual  grants. 

The  manning  question  should  also  be  considered  in  postal  and  other  contracts.  This  is  done  abroad  as  showa 
on  Table  "A'' 

The  State  in  war  time  will  require  :- 

L  An  efficient  mail  and  passenger  service. 

iL  Steamers  for  arming  as  cruisers,  without  deranging  the  mail  service. 

iii.  Ships  for  various  purposee  as  auxiliaries  to  our  Fleet. 

iv.  Freight  ships  for  coal  and  stores. 

T.  Possibly  iriiipR  for  transporting  troops. 
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AasominK  our  Mercantile  Marine  maintains  its  present  position,  these  can  be  supplied,  bnt  the  nationality  of 
the  crew  is  a  different  question.  Evidence  will  no  donbt  be  furnished  to  the  Committee  as  to  the  di£Gcnlties  of  this 
question.  It  is  apparent  that  if  it  is  not  recognised  in  time  that  whenever  the  occAsion  arises  these  vessels,  when 
required,  will  be  largely  manned  by  foreigners,  which  should  be  largely,  if  not  entirely,  replaced  by  British  subjects 
on  the  outbreak  <^  war. 

Tf  these  are  avulable  (!)  it  would  only  cause  a  temporary  dislocation  of  the  mail  service. 

From  the  last  retnm  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  3,287  only  of  the  total  force  of  S4,6S6  were  employed  in  the  foreign 
trade,  a  decrease  of  700  in  the  last  three  years. 

There  is  a  proportionate  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  Britishers  carried  by  British  steamships. 

Thus  the  tendency  is  for  our  seafaring  population  to  be  decreasing,  at  a  time  when  the  number  of  ships  are 
increasing,  and  every  endeavour  is  being  made  oy  foreign  Governments  to  encourage  an  increase  in  their  seagoing 
population. 

This  ia  borne  out  1^  Lord  Dudley's  statement  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  IStfa  instanL 

In  1871— Out  of  197,000  men  employed  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  160,000  were  British,  or  91 S  per  cent. 

In  1901—  Out  of  247,448  men  so  employed  I7n,000  only  are  British,  or  71  per  cenL,  14  per  cent  are  Lsscais  and 
\6  per  cent  foreigners. 

To  sum  up,  it  is  suggested  that  :— 

1.  No  subsidies  or  gnints  should  be  given  for  the  future  by  anv  department  withoat  previous  consultation  with 
the  other  departments  concerned  to  see  whether  they  meet  Imperial  requirements. 

S.  Every  endeavour  should  be  made  when  granting  subsidies  to  maintain  the  pre-eminence  of  the  British  lines. 

3.  No  postal  or  other  contract  should  be  given  unless  all  captains  and  officers  are  British  subjects  and  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  men.    Apprentices  and  boys  (British  bom)  to  be  carried  according  to  the  size  of  ship. 

4.  A  small  permanent  Committee  consisting  of  a  representative  of  the  Admiral^,  Board  of  Trade,  Colonial 
Office  and  Post  Office  should  watch  the  development  of  foreign  competition,  and  consider  from  time  to  time  what 
steps  are  required  to  meet  it 

F.  C.  D.  Stwrdet. 
16  July  1901. 
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[i\r.  JB. — In  this  Index  the  figui-es  following  the  Names  of  the  Witnesses,  and  those  in  the  Digest 
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to  the  Pages  in  the  Appendix ;  and  the  Numerals  following  R^,  to  the  Pages  in  the  iteport 
and  Proceedings  of  the  Committee.] 


ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT.  Necessity  of  overliauling  nearly  all  the  Shipping  Acts^ 
as  being  out  of  date ;  importance  of  still  leaviiig  responsibility  with  the  shipowners,. 
HiU  2067-2071.  2074-2081. 

« 

Aden.  Absence  of  loss  to  British  trade  owing  to  transhipment  at  Aden,  Sir  H.  Bergne 
176-183— —Discontinuance  of  service  from  London  to  Aden,  which  was  of  no  postal 
value,  as  one  such  service  already  existed,  Forman  900-906. 

Serious  effects  of  transhipment  at  Aden  especially  in  the  case  of  Portland  cement, 

Hicol  2480-2494.  2644-2657 ^Effects  of  transhipment  at  Aden  in  diverting  East 

•    African  trade  from  England  to  the  Continent,  Hdm  3213-3215 Serious  diversion 

of  East  African  trade  to  continental  houses  owins  to  the  English  transhipment  at 
Aden,  and  the  lower  rates  of  the  direct  continent^  lines,  Samud  3459-3469.  3516- 
8625. 

AdrrwraUy  (Conveyance  of  Troops  and  Stores).  Explanation  that  some  of  the  condition 
of  a  Post  Office  contract  are  settled  by  the  Admiralty,  who  also  revise  the  schedules, 

Forman  753-757 Evid^ce  to  the  effect  that,  the  Admiralty  pay  77,8132.  annually 

as  a  subvention  in  order  to  have  certain  rights  over  the  &st  steamships  of  the  principal 

lines ;  history  of  the  Admiraltv  system  of  subsidies,  Stwrdee  1313-1850 ^Information 

respecting  the  conditions  of  tne  agreements  between  the  Admiralty  and  the  steamship 
companies;  renewal  of  contracts  every  five  years,  ih.  1319-1350.  1380, 1331. 

Statement  that  the  Admiralty  now  pay  subsidies  on  eighteen  ships,  while  thirty 

more  are  held  at  their  disposal  under  agreement,  Stwrdee  1320, 1321 ^Obligation  to 

carry  a  certain  nilmber  at  Naval  Reserve  men,  ih.  1323*1329. 1832-1338 — ^Opinion 
that  the  subsidy  cannot  be  called  it  bonus,  there  being  value  received  for  the  amount 
paid,  ih.  1339-1350 — — Obli^tion  of  the  subsidised  oompames  to  inform  the  Admiralty 
of  any  new  ships  they  are  bmldiogi  ib.  1346-1350. 

Much  better  position  of  foreign  shipping  Companies  than  of  the  P.  and  0.  Company 
'     as  regards  the  carriage  of  troops  and  stores,  Sir  21  SvitherUmd  4243-4^7.  4307-4309. 
4350-4352 — ^^Separate  arrangement  of  the  R  and  O.  Company  with  the  Admiralty 
under  a  subvention  of  about  12,0002.  a  yeat ,  ih.  4265.  4290-4292.  4353-4360. 

Return  submitted  by  Captain  Sturdee,  showing,  for  iaaoh  of  the  years  1887-88  to 
~  1900-1901,  the  amount  of  subventions  paid  to  merchant  cruisers  of  the  Cunard 
Company,  the  P.  and  O.  Conopany,  the  Inman  Company,  the  Whitci  Star  Company, 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Company,  App,  283 — r-Betum  showing  the  nt&mbers, 
names,  owners,  tonnage,  unoimt  of  hire  paid  for  and  period  covered  by  hire  of 
merchant  steamers  chartered  by  the  Admiralty  for  employment  as  naval  cruisers,  ih. 

285 Payment  of  573,5932.  by  the  Admiralty  since  1840,  i6.  313 — -Comparison,  as 

regards  sunventions^  of  German  Admiralty  agreement  with  British  Admiralty 
agreement,  i&.  314. 

Aheria.  Arbitrary  action  of  the  French  Government  in  excluding  all  foreign  vessels 
from  carrying  cargo  to  Algeria,  Xiiott  3867-3869. 

•  -  *  .    , 

Antwerp.  Complaint  as  to  the  operation  of  the  Deutsche  Levantiner  Linie  and  as  to 
the  diversion  of  cargo  from  Antwerp  by  means  of  preferential  rates,  Knott  3870-3874. 

See  aiso  Germany. 

0.23.  -  8s2        ..       .  AppointTnent 
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Appointment  and   Constitution  o/  Select  Committee.      Particulars  relative    thereto, 
Mq>.  il 

AUae  Lime,    Recent  transfBr  of  (h^  Britisli  Atlas  line  to  the  Hamburg  American  line, 
there  being  seven  vessels  of  ISjQDO  tpas,  8%f^  A.  Swettenhcmi  2324 

Autftraiia.    Full  details  respecting  the  exports  and  imports  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria,  showing  decreases  in  the  volume  of  British  trade  and  larffe  increases  in  that 

of  the  French  and  German,  Sir  H.  Bergne  254-276.  -287 ^Belief  that  the  Germans 

and  French  increases  are  the  result  of  placing  subsidised  steamers  on  the  various 

routes,  ib.  258-266.  278-280L  284 Reasons  for  the  increase  of  foreign  trade  £:om 

Hamburg  to  Australia,  while  British  trade  has  been  more  stationary.  Sir  W.  Ward 
919-922.  933-986,  1166-1170. 

Entire   fiallacy  of  some   statements   as    to    the  F.  and  0.  Company  receiving 

a    much   larger   subsidy   for   the    Australian    services    than   is   paid   by    foreim 

'   Governments;  very  low  mileage  rate  of  the  company  as  compared  with  that  of  tine 

North  German  Lloyd  or  the  Messageries  Maiitimes^  Sir  Z  Sutlierkmd  4236.  4248- 

•4251.  4294-4296. 

Amount  of  subsidies  received  by  English  and  French  companies  taking  mails  to 
Australia,  App.  313. 

See  also  OerTnany.  PeninaiUcur  omd  OrnentaZ,  &c.  Company.  QueendamcL 

Sydney.         Victoria. 

Ausftria  and  JBunga/ry.    Particulars  respecting  the  subventions  given  by  Austria,  the 

principal  being  that  paid  to  the  Austrian  Lloyd  Company,  Sir  A.  Baieman  13-18 

Maximum  of  242^5001.  paid  in  each  of  the  years  1892-99  to  the  Austrian  Lloyd 
Company,  ib.  13— — Distinction  between  the  trading  boimty  and  the  trip  bounty,  as 
given  by  Austria  to  the  mercantile  marine ;  considerable  increase  since  1894,  ib.  14. 

Statement  of  the  subventions  f^ven  by  Hungary  to  particular  companies  or  lines  of 
steamers ;  absence  of  any  bounty  payment  for  shipbmldiog,  as  all  the  ships  in  the 
Hungarian  mercantile  marine  have  been  constructed  in  Great  Britain,  Sir  A. 
£<xtevnan  18. 

Reference  to  the  aiMrangement  formerly  existing  between  the  P.  and  O.  Company  and 

the  Austro-Hungarian  I^yd  respecting  the  service  to  Japan,  &c.,  Ixmgford  1574 

Official  investigations  by  Austria  as  to  the  value  received  in  return  for  the  subsidies. 

Sir  A.  Sv)ettemMm  2190.  2306-2338 ^Information  as  to  the  loss  of  trade  by  the 

British  ships  through  the  system  of  subsidies  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  Knott  8858, 
-3869. 


See  also  Bounties, 


R 
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JSamgkok  to  Singaj>ore.  Impression  that  the  French  litke  to  be  started  between  Bangkok 
and  .Singapore  is  not  connected  with  the  Messageri^es  J^u^tiles,  Sir  A.  Swettenham 
2300-2302.  .        T  , 

Batemcmy  Svr  Alfredy  K.aJi.Q.  (Digest  of  his  Ei^dence.^I^ng  experience  of  witness 
in  the  Commercial,  Xabour,  ana  Statastioal  I)epartipent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  of 
which  he  is  now  Comptroller  General,  1,  2. 

list  of  the  chief  ports  to  which  subsidised  steam^cs  nm  ^om  this  countir,  S,  4 
~ — ^Details  respecting  the  various  kinds  of  bounties  imd  subddies  given  by  France ; 
total  of  nearfy  half-a^miUion  sterling  now  granted  yearly,  in  bounties  to  French* 
bmlt  ships,  &-8-  Total  of  rather  more  than  a  million  granted  yearly  by  France  in 
subventions  for  postal  servioee;  pnlrticulars  hereop,  6.  8. 

Information  as  to  the  assbtance  cpiven  in  Germany  to  shipbuilding,  and  as  to  the 

•subsidies  for  services  to  Australia,  East  Asia,  East  AJUca,  ana  other  places,  8-13 

^Subsidy  of  46,0001.  per  annum  given,  to  the  Oerpian  East  A&ica  line  in  1890 ;  increase 
to  67,500Z.  £rom  the  oeginning  of  the  present  year,  8,  9, 1& 

Particulars  respectine  the  subventions  given  by  Austria^  the  princixMil  bdng  that 
paid  to  the  Austrian  laoyd  Compai^,  13-18*-^— Haximum  of  USLJSOOL  j^aid  in  each 

of  the  years  1892-99  to  the  Austrian  Llo^/d  Company,  13 ^Distinction  between 

the  trading  bounty  and  the  trip  bounty,  as  giv^i  by  Austria  to  tbe  mercantile  marine; 

•c(msiderable  increase  since  1894;   14 Statement  of  the  silbt^entions  giv^i  by 

Hungary  to  particular  companies  or  lines  of  steamers;  absence  of  anjr  bounty 
payment  for  srdpbuilding,  as  all  the  ships  in  the  I^tungarian  mercantile  marine  have 
oeen  constructed  in  Great  Britain,  18. 

Modification  of  the  law  of  It^  on  the  subject  of  bounties  in  1900,  the  Italian 
bounties  being  now  fixfed  very  much  on  the  hues  of  the  Fipeneh,  18-— -Statement 
of  the  regulations  in  foree  in  Italy  as  to  bounties  on  shipbuilding  and  navigation, 
Tespectively ;  maximum  of  400,000{.  to  be  paid  in  any  one  year,  18» 

Subventions 
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Subventions  paid  in  Holland  for  particular  services  for  the  transport  of  mules,  the 
chief  payments  being  to  the  Netherlands  Company,  the  Rotterdam  Lloyd's,  the  Royal 
West  Indian,  and  the  Zeeland  Company,  18— --Several  small  contributions  Dy 
Norway,  only  a  portion  being  for  postal  services,  18  — — -  Payment  of  small  sums  by 
Sweden  for  the  maintenance  of  traffic ;  larger  amounts  paid  as  subventions  for  postal 
serVicedi  18. 

Bounties  paid  in  Russia  to  several  companies  for  special  services,  there  being  no 
bounty  on  construction ;  aggregate  of  about  364,7502.  paid  in  1899,  inclusive  of  Suez 

Canal  dues,  18-31 Particulars  respecting  the  Russian  Volunteer  Fleet,  the  yearly 

subsidy  being  fixed  at  60,000i. ;  18, 191  27 ^Nature  of  the  arrangement  witn  the 

Russian  Steam  Navigation  Company  for  the  service  to  Bushire  and  the  Persian  Gulf, 
19.  23-26. 

Very  small  grants  or  subventions  in  Denmark  to  particular  lines,  31 Summary 

of  the  subsidies  in  Belgium  paid  to  foreign  companies  for  touching  at  Antwerp ;  non^ 

payment  of  any  bounties  on  shipbuilding  since  1852 ;  31 Information  respecting 

J^ulgaria,  the  subsidy  payments  being  very  smaU,  31 Subsidies  paid  by  Portugd: 

^  mree  different  lines ;  amount  in  each  case,  32,  33. 

Statement  of  the.  conditions  and  refpilations  in  Japan  as  to  subsidies  for  the 
encouragement  of  shipbuilding  and  navigation,  respectively ;  explanations  also  as  to 
the  amounts  paid  for  particmar  services,  the  ag^egate  m  1899  having  been  very 

Iptrge,  33-36^ ^Difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  number  of  ships  belonging  to  different 

foreign  countries  which  participate  in  the  subsidies  granted  for  construction,  naviga* 
tion,  and  postal  services,  respectively ;  inquiry  to  be  made  as  regards  France,  Germany 

and  Russia,  37-47. 

-  • 

Details  as  to  the  provisions  ot  the  United  States  Bill  respecting  the  rates  of 
compensation  to  vessels  registered  in  the  States  wd  engaged  in  foreign  trade; 
conmtion  that  forei^-bmlt  vessels  are  only  to  receive  50  per  cent,  compensation,  48 
--^-^Maximum  of  mne  million  doUars  to  be  paid  in  any  one  year,  whilst  the  period  of 

[   compensation  to  any  vessel  is  limited  by  the  Bill  to  twenty  years,  48 ;-Provi8ion  in  the 

Bill  (as  a  condition  of  compensation)  that  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  crew  must  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States ;  doubt  as  to  any  regulation  about  the  accommodation  on 
board,  48-64 

Impression  as  to  foreign  vessels  not  being  so  subject  to  light  dues  as  Elnglish 

Tessels,  55-60 ^Exclusion  in  Russia  of  foreign  vessels  from  the  co£ksting  trade ;  belief 

thAt  this  wdtdd  apply  to  the  trade  between  Odessa  and  Yladivoatock,   61-65 r 

Conclusion  as  to  foreign  subsidies  generally  providing  th&t  some  portion  of  each  crew 
.  .  jQust  be  niational,  66-6&  . 

Explanations  in  coimeotion  with  tables  and  statistics  respecting  the  trade  of  Great 
Brittfm,  ^lennany,  France,  the  United  States,  and  other  foreign  coimtries  with 
Za^bar  and  East  Africa  iti  different  years,  69.  74^91.  94*96— ^Laige  increase  since 
1894  in  the  British  as  well  as  the  German  trade  with  Zanzibar,  and  still  more  so  in  the 
•case  of  the  United  States,  though  this  does  not  apply  to  United  States  shipping, 

69^74-91.  94-96.  121-124  140,141 Much  larger  German  than  British  tonnage 

which  entered  tbe  Fort  of  Mombasa  in  1899 ;  69. 

Information  in  elucidation  of  reports  and  i^tatistios  as  regards  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain,  Gcnrmany,  and  oth^  oouatri^iwith  Xorenzo  Maiquez  down  to  the  year  1897 ; 
Statement  as  to  there  being,  no  retuma  for  the  l^t  three  years,  69;  86.  .'92,  98.  97-109 

'  .  «^—r^Table  showing  for  the  years  .1890-99  the  total  tonnage  of.  different  countries 
entered  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trpde  in  ;t^e  ease  of  Shanghai ;  very  large  incr^e 
both  in  British  and  German  t^mnage,  69. 110,  IIX-^^-*— Tabular  statement  showing  the 
JBritbh  and  for^gn  tonnage  entered.i^  Jeddah  in  the  several  years  1891-  97,  the  great 

.  hulk  being  British,  69.  111. 

Summary  of  the  British  and  foreign .  tonnage  entered  in  different  years  at 
the  ports  of  Bombay,  Colombo,  Sydp.€y,  JKip,  and  Busies  Ayres;  inference  that 
Great  Britain  as  compared  with  other  countries  is  holding[its  own,  69.  73.  111-118 
— r-Incomplete  oharaeter  of  the  reports  and  returns  dealt  with  by  witness,  though  the 
•oonsular  Tetums  generally  have  much  improved  in  recent  years,  69-73.  108, 10% 

Reference  to  the  veiy  large  increase  of  Japanese  imports  into  Bombay,  111,  112 

JMfficulty.in  submitting  complete  infonnatipn|as  regards  Sydney,  save  for  the  year  1899 ; 

laige  tonnage  entered  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  that,  year,  112r*114  117, 118 

JIbtire  abseoice  of  import  and  export  accounts  for  Hong  Kong,  115. 

Information  on  the  subject  of  exports  from  Goole,  Grimsby,  and  Harwich  to  certain 
oonlinental  ports  with  reference  to  tne  question  of  transhipment  of  the  goods  ;  difScidty 

in  arriving  at  any  definite  conclusion  on.  this  question,  125-180 Inability  of  witness 

to  state  whether  foreign  subsidies  are  given  with  refefence  to  the  question  of  speed, 
jrates  of  freight,  the  legitimate  encouragement  of  shipping,  &c.,  131-141. 

Beference  to  the  Admiralty,  Post  Office,  and  Colonial  Office,  a»  Departments  dealing 

with 
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with  the  giving  of  subsidies,  the  carrying  of  the  mails  being  as  a  rule  the  object  for 

wfaieh  given,  142, 149-151 Belief  as  to  the  contract  with  the  Elder,  Dempster  line 

referring  partly  or  mainly  to  the  carrving  of  bananas ;  part  payment  by  Jamaica  of 
the  subsidy  to  a  line  with  the  United  Kii^om,  142-148. 

Reference  to  certain  consular  reports  as  to  the  increasing  German  trade  with 
Zanzibar,  and  the  expediency  of  a  subsidised  and  direct  British  line  of  steamers, 

152-156 Ck>nsular  Keport  also  adverted  to  as  regards  the  importance  of  a  subsidised 

service  to  Mombasa^   156: Extracts  from  reports  relating  to  Shaiighai,  and  the 

facilities  offered  to  trade  through  forei]^  shipping ;  difficidty  respecting  information  as 
regaids  the  shipping  at  ports  north  ofShangnai,  156-163..    - 

Siig^estion  that  on  certain  points  information  can  better  be  obtained  by  the 
Comnuttee  from  commtercial  firms  and  uno£Bicial  witnesses  rather  than  from  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Board  of  Trade,  163-171.  "     , 

Beira  (JEiiat  Africa),    Evidence  respecting  the  transit  trade  through  Beira,  FamaU 

532-534 Considerable  delay  and  damage  through  the  necessary  transhijpment  at 

Durban  of  goods  shipped  by  British  lines  for  Beira,  there  bein^  also  much  liability  to 
theft;  limited  British  trade  to  the  ports  from  Durban  to  Beira,  Muir  4016--4018. 
4024.4037.  :   »   ' 

Great  saving  of  time  by  shipping  goods  for  Beira  by  German  ships  from  Hamburg, 
there  being  no  subsequent  transhipment ;  extensive  ujse  made  of  Grerman  steftmships 
by  witness  firm  and  by  other  merchants  on  the  east'  coast,  there  bdng  a  saving  also 
as    regards  the  collection  of  the  goods  for  shipment,  Muir  4018-4025.  4109-4112. 

'    4137,  4138 -Considerable  trade  to  Rhodesia  via  Beira;  diversion  of  much  trade 

from  Capetown  to  Beira  when  the  railway  between  Salisbmy  and  Buluwayo  is  com- 

gleted,  w,  4033,  4034 Probabilit}r  of  German  firms  succeeding  in  diverting  trade 
om  British  firms  in  the  case  of  Beiia,  ib,  4092-4097- Opportunity  for  sending 

goods  from  Manchester  and  Gk^ow  direct  to  Beira  by  the  Clan  line,  without 
transhipment,. ift.  4119-4122. 

See  also  East  Africa,        Zanzibar, 

Belgiwn,  Summary  of  the  subsidies  in  Belgium  paid  to  foreign  comj)anies  for  touching 
at  Antwerp ;  non-payment  of  any  bounties  on  shipbuilding  smce  1852,  8vr  A. 
Bateifuin  31. 

Bergne,  Sir  Henry,  K.aM.o.  (Digest  of  his  Evidenoe.)-— Witness  is  head  of  the  Com* 
mercial  Department  and  Ekammer  of  Treaties  in  th^  Foreign  Office,  175. 

Absence  of  loss  to  British  trade  ovring  to  transhipment  at    Aden,  176-188 

Explanations  with  r^ard  to  c^-tain  Foreign  Office  Ketxirts  respecting  bounties  on 

shipbuilding  and  the  subsidising  of  ships,  184-186.  313-324.  383-399 ^Reference 

to  documentary  evidence  respecting  the :  yolui^e  of  sea-borne  tsnujle  with  India ; 
uncei'tainty  as  to  whether  sugar  is  the  real  cause  pf  the  Austrian  increase^  187-209 
Abnormally  low  freight  for  sugar  from  Trieste  beyond  Calcutta,  203-205. 

Inability  to  explain  the  decrease  of  Indian  exports  to  Great  Britain,  206 Full 

details  respecting  the  British  and  foreign  trad[e  with  the  CJape  of   Good  Hope; 

preponderance  of  export  trade  to  Great  Britain,  209-213.  219-222 Difficidty  of 

ascertaining  the  nationality  of  the  vessels  employed  in  ti^e  Cape  tradci,  214-218. 

Explanation  that  H.M.  Gonsul-General  at  Hamburg  cotdd  best  measure  the  effect 
of  the  German  system  of  through  booking  in  increasing  the  German  trade  with  the 
Cape;   inability  of  witness  to  explain  the  increase  bettreen  1895  and  1899;  223. 

242-244 ^Beference  to  the^  Cape  figures  as  coveiteg  ^tii^  entries  at  Cape  Towto  only,^ 

224,  225 ^Evidence  in  detail  respecting  the  traSe  with  Natal,' and  comparison 

between  the  years  1885, 1895,  and  1899  ;   226-231 BeDresentariofi  that  tfa^  Natal 

figtu'es  include  Gennan  satttidised.diips,  .but  those ^o^  ni>t,  232-296;^ 

Difficulty  of  obtaining  particulars  Tespecting  Lorenzo  MarqaeZ)  owing  to  the  recent 

stagnation  of  trade  there,  *236.  249-258.  866-^— — ^Promisb  of  witness  to  supply  figures 

for  the  whole  of  South  and  East  Africa;  287-241-^-^Inabilitrof  witnesia  to  gauro  the 

effect  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  lipon  the  exports  'frbmlSngland' to  the  O^nies, 

-  -246-248.    •  •"    ' ■  '    - 
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Piill  details  respecting  the  exports  and  imports  of  New  S6tith  W^ei^  dftd- Victoria,, 
showing  decreases  ill  the  volunie  of  British  tiucfe  aiid  lai'ge  iii^reaiSes^  in'  that  of  the 

French  and  German,- 254-2781  '287 ^Belief  that  the  Oermian  and  French  in^easea 

are  the  result  of  placing. subsidised  steamers  cm  the  various  routes,  258-266.  278-280. 

284 Representation  that  the  Foreign  Office  is  not  expected  to  closely  watch  the 

fluctuations  in  the  shipping  trade,  267-276. 

Evidence  respecting  the  Queensland  trade,  which  betrays  a  tendency  similar  to  that 
of  other  Australian  Colonies,  277-280.  287 — ^Witness  hands  in  a  Ikt  of  the 
German  subsidised  steiamers ;  belief  that  die  subsidised  steamers  of  France  and 
Germany  do  not  run  to  Queensland,  but  stop  short  at  Sydney,  280-286. 

Information. 
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Information  in  detail  as  to  the  dates  when  shipping  bounties  were  first  riven  in 
».   Anstria-Hungaiy,  Belginm,  France^  Germany,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Russia,  Sweden, 

and  Norway ;  commencing  of  subsidies  in  Austria  in  1890 ;  298  et  aeq, ^Commencing 

of  subsidies  in  France  and  Qermany  in  1881  and  1885,  respectively;  distinction 
between  the  various  German  subsidies,  and  j^articulars  as  to  the  increases  therein, 

.    300-306 ^Conditions  and  regulations  attachmg  to  the  granting  of  foreign  subsidies ; 

.    belief  that  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  are  the  only  countnes  where  the  nationality 
of  officers  and  crews  is  considered  as  important,  305-^12.  344, 345. 

Absence  of  any  machinery  at.  the  Foreign  Office  for  distributing  information  to  the 
public  concerning  the  shippms^  trade  of  foreign  countries ;  explanation,  however,  that 
reports  are  periooically  prmtra,  313-324. 38a^99---— Definite  4uty  of  consuls  to  send 
home  anntml  tuade  reports;  explanation  as  to  the  course  adopted  when  these 
reports  are  not  supplied,  325-333-— '—Statement  to  the  efifect  that  the  Netherlands 
GK>vemment  does  not  grant  bounties  or  subsidies,  but  merely  an  indemnity  for 'the 
r^ruJar  transport  of  the  mails,  334,  335. 

Inability  of  witness  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the  absence  of  British  shipping  v 

Zanzibar  on  British  prestiffe  among  the  native  population,  352 Quotation  by 

witness  from  certain  consmar  reports  upon  ti^e  eneot  of  subsidies,  showing  various 
decreases  in  the  volume  of  British  trade;  particular  reference  to  reports  from  Marinpol 
(Kertch),  Hamburg,  New  Ckledonia,  etc.,  353-358. 

Importance  of  the  iron  ore  trade  between  Spain  and  England,  358 Absence  of 

knowledge  on  the  part  of  witness  to  the  effect  that  tiie  Itsuian  subsidies  are  so  large 
that  a  reduction  is  cohtem^ted,  359-361. 

Witness  reads  a  dei^patch  dated  3rd  June  1901  from  the  British  Consul  at  Bordeaux 
reporting  the  formation  of  a  company  for  nmning.  txtodin^  vessels  with  the  assistance 
01  the  navigation  bounties ;  evidence  as  to  the  substantial  profits  derived  from  such 
bounties,  wmch  benefit  shareholders  at  the  expense  of  ratepayers,  361-36S— — Opinion 
that  reduced  freights,  consequent  upon  the  subsidies,  have  not  hitherto  resulted  in 
ousting  British  trade  m  fWvour  of  foreign,  867,  868. 

Documentary  evidence  showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  British  vessels  renioved 
from  the  Blister  on  acteunt  of  having  been  sold  to  foreigners,  from  1890.  to  1899 ; 

869 ^Explanation  that  the  Foreign  Office  has  no  record  of  steamers  bought  from 

British  owners  by  foreign  Governments,  370-376. 

Details  respecting  the  United  States  trade  with  Zalizibar ;  explanation  that  a  report 
concerning  the  Persian  Gulf  trade  is  about  to  b^  published  and  can  be  seen  by  the 

Committee,  377-382 Statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Russian  postal  subsidies 

amount  to  46,695{  ^  382 ^Importance  of  republishing  American  reports  lAiowing 

where  American   trade  can  obtain ;  an  opening  to  t^e  exclusion  of  British  trade, 

383-390. 

•-'  .  «  \.  •    . .         • 

{Second  £zamination.}-T-Evidence  as  to  .the  *  nationalit^r  of  the  vessels  engaged  in 

the  Burmese  trskle  ao^  m  the  su^r  trade  between  Austna  and  I^dia,  400^02 

Information  respectiqg  the  ooostiog  U^e  of.  foreign  countiies,  ^owinj^  whether  it  is 
opcoi  to  Great  Britain  or  re^rved  for  nation^  vessels;  witness  promises  to  supply  a 
revised  oopy  lof^  the  ^tum  from  whic)i   he  obtains  t\^  particulars,  ,403-418 
Explanation  ^at  when  the  coastinsr  trade  is  reserved  a  Ibreign  vessel  ipay  not  ply 
witn  caigo  between  port  and.port  in  the  same  country,  419.  42^432. 

Belirf  that  the  new  regulations  for  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  are  not  coinpleted, 
.420,  421*^ — ^Reservation  of  the  coasting  trade  in  the  Umted  Staites,  422-4^5- 


of  Kopwity  from  the  returns  quoted  by  witne^is^  promise  to  fiirmsh  particulars 
eonoerniiig  the  coasting  jtmde  of  that  country,  426« 

Otiinion  that  a  British  vessel  tsould  not  sail  imder  the;  American  flag  for  the  purpose 

of  jHying'with  isaigo  betweeu  two  Atnerioan  ports,  429-4^2 ^Condusion  that  the 

kmeafle  jn  the  experts  from  Viotoria  to  Franee  e^uiot  be  attributed  to  wine,  488. 

.    Evidence  to  the  effect  that  all  consular  r^myrts  are  eirealated  amongst  the  CSiambers 

of  Oommeroeiirthe  United  Kingdom,  besjBes  certain  other  iastitutions,  433-441 

Lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  those  who  rOe^ve  Copies  ot  consular  reports ;  desire  of 
the  Foreign  Office  to  attract  more  attentioii  to  tfaem.  489-441* 

Explanations  as  to  the  porition  and  funddons  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Committee,  442-463-^— -Eviaem^  to  the  eflfoot  tihat  the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Foreign  Office  wo^ld  not  necessiarily  be  consulted  on  the  question  of  a  subsidy  being 
granted,  454-466. 

JBoAAD  OF  Trade  (Ssippim  Rmgujlatiqns)  : 

V  Suggestion  diat  on  certain  points  -infoiinjation  can  better,  be  obtained  by  the  Com- 
mittee from  4«nunerdal  firms  and  unoffi<^  witndfl^'than  from  a  representative  of 
I^Boesd  oTTrtule,  Sii^  j1.  Aoitoman  163^ 

-  •'  '  .  Opinion 
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Board  OF  Trade  (SHiPPiyd  RjmupAfroirisy^^  •.:  :.  \  .'•  '.  ^    .  /   ;    L 

Opmion  t^liat  the  Bdazdi  otTnlde  ratter  thain  the  Pojcpim  O^Sbe1dh<Md;toke  notice 
of  £ne  effect  of  subsidioi'  on  Briti^  tiiide'  itt  vwous  Wimtnes/i^aiTWtK  477-488^—— 
Complaint  th^t  Briti&h  fflbd^  restrictions  aire  not  enfi^rc^  ec^iially  as  against  fere^ 
ships  in  the  ports  of  Grekt  ttltairi*a^d' the  Colonies,  as  iiMltaiioed  by  th^  load-line 
restrictions,  fliXr  1987..  2007^^24.  2042-2044.  2048i  2057  c^-sejr.;^— -Qug^restions  as  to 
the  various  means,  short  of^gi^antk^-  subsidies,  by  .which  British  shipowners  eould  be 

{laced  on  a  more  equal'  foptiia^!  /With  theii*  foreim  competitors,  -16.  2047  et  ^.-^ — 
mpossibility  of  British  ships ~T)eing  ^boycotted  iii  the  event  bf' the  Gtovernifient 
enforcing  its  reguktions  on  foreign  B&ps,  ^;  2099^ 

Efficient  administratiou  of  thd  Board  of  Trad^  in  the  interest,  of  British  trade  and 
shipping,  Sir  ^.,  SweiienHani  2285-2271-^-^— Gfeneral  feeling  in  England  that  in  every 
respect  .foreign  vessiBls  ent(6Hi]^  English  ports  should  6\>ej  precisely  the  same 
rpgtilations  as  the  Ei^lish  ves^.do,  Ooffey  2886--2883.  2899^2901.  2919-2930.  2935. 

2968    et  seq, ^Complaint  that  many    of  ;'the    Briitish.  shi|>piHg  regulations   are^ 

unnecessary,  and  tend  to  make  feiir  competkibn    with  foreigners    impossible, '  ih, 
8045-5051.  ;       .' 

Injurious  effect  of  the  Board  of  Trade  shippixi^  ragrulations,  Wilaon,  8067.  3127^ 
31'59--3163 ;  Samuel  3477,  S478—r— Agreement  wiUi  tfo  suggestion  that  all  vessels, 
Ei^lish  and  foreign,  should  be  put  imdeir  the  same  restri<itions  when  in  English  ports,. 
Fiteon  3156,  3157. 

Reference  to  the  Board  of.Trkde  as  beilig  rather  a  Board  of  Labour,  and  as  being 

Eracticalljr  useless  to  the  steamship  interest, \K'nott  9841.  3942. 8967 ^Great  worry  to 
iritish  shipowners  in  past  years  by  some  of  the  rules  kod  regtdations  of  the  Board  of 
Trade;  conclusion  that  foreign  snips  coming  to  this  country  should  be  under  the^ 
same  recnilations,  i&:  8970--8975.                 'i     ;-  /-    .             ••  r 

See  also  Load  Line.        Minister  of  Commerce.  .      .  '  *     - 

Bombay.     Reference  to  the  very  laige.  inoiease.  of  ^pai»e0e  im^rts  Mt^ta.  Bcmibay,. 

Sir  A.  Bateirmn  111,  112 ^DeCUn^  of  the  trade*  ot :  witness'  cbqipSiayildtii  Bombay, 

WiJsm  3092,  309a        .      .  ,  .     x  ,. 


Statement  showing;  the  todnage.  of  yeasds  df  vimoua  nitti<^uJiti<^  wtered  fmd 
cleared  at  the  Port  IK^  fioQibay/duriAgveach  of  Ai<d  y6^mi;e|id9d:8istf  Mi^Mi^^  ta 
1900;  App.259.  i^nK  r  .  ;j:.^  ••-:./    ,:^::  -a 

Tabular  statement  showix|g''th^:..total, value  (in  rupees) of  the . imjports^ firom  and 
exports  to  various  countji:i^'  a|  xlm^  Ppr}  of  Bombay -^unii^  each  of  r we^ro^rs  ehded 
31st  March  1891  to  1900V 4l?p:  26$;  # J      ;  /.  ..  :      "^  ;       '  / 

Seerfdao  lifuHa.:      P.efiiyinmiiXm'^<^  ii.C    :i 

B(ma/r,  Henry  A.  C.  (IDij^t  of  his  EvT6Sefi6e^)-f  ^<ntii(tes  is  Biltifti  Consiil  At  lryfcohaiiia;,;and 
has  been  connected  with  the  Consular  Service  there  for  twenty-one  years,  26^1-2^. 

Ghreat  increase  of  Japaa^  tthd^enAa^  triule  iA'^Brpairof  Ye^ent  ywn,  Vfaiie  Jtritish 

7-  trade  has  remained  dhti^  4i^t\bp&^  as  to  the 

^causes  of  the  stagnation  ^f  the  Bntyhoarryixi^' trade  irid^  J'apaai;^eKplanatiioa'that 

the  reqpid  dev^letment  of  JapSrU  ten^  eoihtiadri^^  ^ffeet  of 

-  tHansfSriing  iMbh  fdreigiii  tradc^^to^^e  hands  ot  ^e  Jftptfnes^  thems^ives,  2606^705. 

.     27184-2723.  2763^2771       '    i^^    ^  of.  7    \-  '  '     ' 


Contention  that  the  Britiiili^  tj^ '  wi£fi  ^kpan  lii  ih  a;  sattiftctoi^y  conditibn,  though 
it  is  stiagnant  now  t^roiM  ixi«jrely^mtmM>(&  opinida  rHoM  foreiga^ftubsidi^s  have 

-no*  stepped  tho'  *ot^  df^lhtt  Rittth'  itapbtt  trade,  9e90-^tM»;  a71«.^23/*J74L 
2r45^2748;  2763-277»:^^^-^EVldenc&U  th^^fl^^  thta  Cteivaoatt  i(fifl*  VMidiJ  tk)ats. 

going  to  Japan  have  outstripped tUe  KiiiidOiGoinpflfti^fai  ^XsMo&sa^i^kJd^^ 
to .  the '  latter'fl-  iwes:  beixkg-so  hi^  221(K27I3r'r-7Q^oQt '  t^  the .  fora^  freights 
charged  ^  tb^  F.and.  0.  Q(mipanv'QioitQt^;}*va.iujur^i^Bp^  ^f^\m^       ' 
ttoit:the  CTonfej^eoooAwighte  ©ow;FW«it.^A  99^:th^f<^^fE^tpd^ 

Qfdunds  fo^aie;.ctofilluii9^  Ou^t  ife^Briftid^  «ikr^)wg;llfl4i^ 
-^  .<>W!Ug:iW)  forewisiAaidtos,  (a71*^aSRir:a745r-27«^  3^tfilr^T3f*^^ljamyiHi95jBritiA^ 

tmde  o»  the  :Sa*gt»:i*iUJ«d^^^^  v  :!  ^ -^ 

Opinion  that  the  ShSppiM^g  G9&^eAdl^  iite  tiot  hftd  aff]^'di«tstro«i{r  cflbot  ob^firitish 

./    tnide;.^i(pkpaUon1iiiA1lh^Jafmii0ttV!^^ 

.      2740e.a780-27a7-^  5»li5tt88aenr^f^ftpftW  be 

able  to  PompetQ:«tiQO(W|»ftrfiy  vitlio&w»gl*  «Ub(ii(lmd  Iw^fK/Wj^^pw^i  cfeflWgi  WW»1^^ 
subsidised,  2741-2744.  '  :^\(j^.  <,'4.  ^CiJi::-^  ; 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  subsidies  paid  by  the  Japanese  Government  are 
comparatively  higher  than  those  of  any<63ferzdiii<hr,'bcil^ffli«t^th^ 

'     in  Japan,  2749-2756.  278()-<2/rS2LoiS8ift^-r^£zpl^  from 

Japan  to 'London'/:reoGf?es«  a  8iifaridj>6f.'l<0,0(Mi  for'ievfiijf  v^  to::  Sii^Ad:  and 
back,  2752,  2753.  2780-2782.  2815.  2a]H-i^::^Opinitavtbat/^tb0}tfI*t||el0ii^        the 

I'  Japanese  lines  could  not  run  at  all  before  diverting  some  of  the  trade  to  themselves, 

2757-2760. 

Relief 
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JSonar,  Henry,  A,  G,    (Digest  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Belief  that  the  good  reputation  of  British  goods  is  not  being  destroyed  in  Japan  by 

reason  of  the  influx  of  foreign  goods,  2761,  2762 Complaint  that  the  P.  and  O. 

Company  consider  the  question  of  present  dividends  more  than  that  of  future  increase 

of  trade,  2773-2777.    2792-2806 Carriage  of   the  British  mails  to  Japan   vi& 

Vancouver  by  a  line  with  a  small  postal  subsidy,  2778,  2779. 

Opportunities  for  further  expansion  of  British  trade  with  Japan,  2788-2791 

Contention  that  the  way  in  which  the  passenger  traffic  is  worked  by  the  British  lines 
has  directly  resulted  in  throwing  the  trade  into  German  hands ;  superiority  of  the 

North  German  Lloyd  service  to  that  of  the  P.  and  O.  Company,  2792-2806 oerious 

effect  of  the  tranishipments  in  diverting  trade  from  British  lines,  2808,  2809. 

Facilities  of  the  Japanese  for  supplying  their  own  coal  for  their  own  steamers ;  belief 
that  the  new  British  export  duty  on  coal  will  not  in  the  least  affect  the  Japanese  coal 

trade,  2810-2814 Evidence  as  to  the  powerful  position  of  the  Japanese  line  from 

Japan  to  London,  and  the  large  dividends  paid,  2816-2821 Opimon  that  the  sale 

of  steamers  to  Japan  by  the  P.  and  O.  Company  has  merely  been  a  commercial  trans- 
action with  no  influence  on  British  trade,  2822-2827.- 

Bounties,    Granting  of  a  general  bounty  -on  shipping  in  Austro-Hungary  and  France, 

HiU  1819-1826 Effect   of  the  continental   preferential  rates  in  increasing  the 

actual  shipping  boimties,  ih,  1899.  1901 Danger  of  the  proposed  American  bounty 

having  the  effect  of  causing  British  vessels  to  be  transferred  to  the  American  flag, 
%b.  1910-1919. 

Conclusion  rather  in  fiEivour  of  paying  bounties  and  subsidies  to  British  shipping  in 
the  trades  where  they  are  affected  by  foreign  boimties ;  difficulty  of  gauging  the 
exact  advantages  derived  by  a  community  which  pays  bounties  beyond  that  of  generally 
encouraging  trade,  Ooffey  2884-2891.  2902-2906.  2931-2934.  2960-2967.  3024-3029 

Explanation  that  boimties  are  not  given  in  France  save  to  commercial  steamers, 

Sir  T.  Sutherland  4327. 

See  also  France,        Italy,        Russia.        Tonnage, 

Brazil.  Serious  effect  upon  British  and  other  vessels  engaged  in  the  ]Qrazilian  coastin 
trade  through  the  competition  of  subsidised  Brazilian  ships  and  the  exclusion  of  a 
foreign  ships  from  carrying  coasting  cargo  in  the  Brazils,  Knott  3860-3867. 

British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company,    Belief  that  the  stoppage  of  the  British 

India  line  was  owing  to  financial  loss,  FamaU  461-465 ^Care  taken  under  the 

original  contract  with  the  British  India  Company  to  insure  regular  service  at  fixed 
intervals ;  distinction  between  the  old  and  the  new  service  to  Mombasa  and  Zanzibar, 
Forman  900-906. 

Reduction  of  the  British  India  line's  freights  owing  to  competition  with  the  French 

and  German  lines,  Nicol  2508-2517.  2623-2626 Serious  losses  incurred  annually 

by  the  company  from  1890  to  1892,  owinff  to  competition  with  German  subsidised 
lines  to  Zanzibar ;  withdrawal  of  the  Britisn  direct  Ime  in  1892 ;  ib,  2547-2567. 

Buenos  Ayres,  Statement  showing  the  tonnage  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade 
at  the  Port  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  each  year  from  1890  to  1899  inclusive,  distinguishing 
nationality,  App,  263. 

Bulgaria,  Information  respecting  Bulgaria,  the  subsidy  payments  being  very  smaU, 
Sir  A,  Bateman  31. 


C. 


Canada,  Probable  objects  of  the  new  arrangement  between  the  Canadian  Government 
and  the  Franco-Canadian  Steamship  Company -for  the  establishment  of  a  service 
between  the  Dominion  and  French  ports,  Hm  1957-1960. 

Statistics  respecting  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  on  each  of  the  years  1885, 
1895,  and  1899,  distinguishing  nationality,  App.  273. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Full  details  respecting  the  British  and  forei^  trade  with  the  Cape 
of  d<)od  Hope ;  preponderance  of  exporL  trade  to  Great  Britain,  Sir  H,  Bergne  209^ 

213.  219-222 Difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  nationality  of  the  vessels  employed  in 

the  Cape  trade,  ib.  214-218. 

Explanation  that  H.M.  Consul-Greneral  at  Hambui]g  could  best  measure  the  effect  of 
the  German  system  of  through  working  in  increasing  the  German  trade  with  the 
Cape ;  inability  of  witness  to  explain  the  increase  between  1895  and  1899,  Sir  H, 

Bergne  223.  242-244 Reference  to  the  Cape  figures  as  covering  the  entries  at  Cape 

Town  only,  ib.  224,  225 Prohibition  by  the  Shipping  Conference  as  regards  goods 

023.  Tt  being 
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being  sent  by  theCape^  forfeiture  ofi  10  per /seat  by  tbeCape  route.  Sir  A.  SweUenham 
2380,2381. 

;:;   Statistios  of  the  value  of  imports  and  expofts  in  each  of  the  years  1885, 1895,  and 
1899,  distinguishing  nationality,  App.  273. 

Cardin,  Lionel.    (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — ^Experience  of  witness  for  several  years  as 
Vice-Consul  in  Cuba,  and  for  -the  last  three  years  as  Consul-General,  4148,  4149. 

Representations  as  to  the  want  of  a  fast  steamship  service  from  British  ports  to  Cuba 
in  order  the  better  to  compete  with  America  for  the  Cuban  trade ;  expediency  of  a 

subsidy  for  this  purpose,  4152  et  sea. Great  advantage  of  the  United  States  as 

regards  the  prompt  execution  of  orders  for  Cuba ;  importance  on  this  score  of  a  &st 
'service  from  England,  in  order  that  orders  may  be  more  extensively  placed  in  thia 
country,  4153  et  aeq. 

Large  and  promising  trade  \vith  Cuba,  the  main  exports  being  sugar  and  tobacco; 
contention  that  on  national  grounds  a  subsidised  British  line  comprising  fast  vessels 
is  essential,  in  order  to  neutralise  the  natural  advantages  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  4155  et  aeq, 

Ca/rdiff,    Explanations  in  connection  with  documentary  evidence  showing  the  increase 
of  French  vessels  entering  Cardiff  compared  with  English  vessels,  Goffey  2876-2879, 

>  Statement  respecting  navigation  subsidy  to  French  steamers  from  Cardiff  to  certain 
foreign  ports,  App.  291. 

See  also  Coal, 

Cement     Diversion  of   the   cement  trade  with  East  Africa  from   Great  Britain  to 
Germany,  Sir  W.  Ward  973-975. 

Chomibere  of  Commerce,     Representation  that  English  Chambers  of  Commerce  ar<e  now 
taking  steps  with  regard  to  the  rates  of  freight  which  compare  unfavourably  with 

those  of  other  countries,  Helen  3231 Comparatively  little  use  of  Chambers  ol 

Commerce,  as  regards  protection  of  shipping  mterests,  they  not  being  sufficiently 
representative,  Knott  3877.  3943,  3944. 

China,     Reasons  for  the  falling  off  in  the  China  trade  between  1896  and  1900 ;  injury 

to   British  trade  with  China  caused  by  foreign  competition,   Wood  1388-1390 

Reference  to  a  return  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  as  showing  the 
{tonnage  of  different  nations  entered  at  the  Treaty  Ports  in  1898  and  1900 ;  very  large 
increase  in  the  case  of  France  and  Germany,  the  British  increase  being  about 
60  per  cent.,  whilst  the  Japanese  increase  has  been  enormous.  Sir  A,  8v)Mevhamr 
2123-2126 Statistics  of  the  value  of  exports  and  imports  at  the  Chinese  Treaty- 
Ports  in  1898  and  1900,  distinguishing  between  the  different  foreign  countries ;  mucn 
larger  percentage  of  increase  in  the  case  of  France,  Germany;  and  Japan  than  ot 

Great  Britain,  iS.  2147-2151.  2155-2158 Much  larger  increase  in  the  total  value  of 

British  than  of  German  trade  with  the  Chinese  Treaty  Ports,  though  the  percentage 
of  increase  is  much  greater  in  the  latter  case,  ib.  2252-2256. 

Injury  to  British  trade  on  the  Yangtse  caused  by  the  foreign  subsidies,  Bonar 

2724-2732 Belief  that  the  Hamburg  rates  to  China  are  lower  than  those  from 

Liverpool,  Helen  3237-3240 Particulars  relating  to  the  non-subsidised  line  from 

Aiaenca  to  China,  ib.  3241-3245.  3252-^ — ^RefefFenceto  the  steamers  running  from  '. 

Liverpool  to  China  as  being  first-class  vessels  in  every  way,  ib.  3246-3251 .^awence 

of  any  substantial  increase  of  British  shipments  to  China  contemporary  with  the 
enormous  increase  of  American  shipments,  ib.  3253. 

Belief  that  the  old  fighting  freight  for  American  goods  carried  from  New  York  to 

China  vid  the  Suez  Canal  no  longer  exists,  Samuel  3512-3561 Details  respecting 

the  New  York  and  the  Liverpool  freight  to  China,  ib,  3556-3569. 

.'  Return  showing  the  tonnage  of  different  nations  entered  inwards  in  the  years  1888, 
1892,  and  1900 ;  App,  287. 

,    See  also  Germany .         Hong  Kong,         Penins^alo^  a/adOrieniUaly  &c.  Cxym/pamy, 
SJtanghai, 

Cli^,  J.  J).    (Digest  of  hi^  Evi^fijiCQ;^— rWitness  has  owned  saaling  ships  for  about  fi%v; 
years,  and  is  chairman  of  the.Cly^e  Sailing  Shipowners'  J^rotection  Association,  of 
Glasgow,  3622-3624. ' 

Conclusions  as  to  the  serious  effect  of  forei^  competition  and  foreign  subsidieB 
o;n  l^ritish  sailing  sl^ps,  36^^  0  ^^-r. — Explanation  that  the  French  subsidv  enaUes 
QTOops  jto  pay' mppe  C(:psi4$r%tion  of  quick  lq^ing/362,5-3634.  3714-37115'-^, 

"*^Yi^®?^^  i^^l^ti^g^K  ^?  lye^c^^,  m^eaee  bounty  on  the.  gross  tonnage^  which  c«ms^ 
hft.^infi;  shipowners  t^,^void  .tl^e  snort  distance   trades,  3635-3642.  3658,  Si6S4 

717-5719.  .,  ;  'V '  '  \  '  ..   ,'v 

••"*  '  •^•'•'•' •••    ^*  •  •   PfencA 
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Clink,  J,  D.    (Digest  of  his  Evidence) — continued, 

-^'  French  ships  can  afford  to  accept  lower  rates  of  freight  than  the  British  ships,  3637- 
-  8640 Particulars  respecting  the  numbers  of  British  and  foreign  vessels  homeward 

bound  in  June  1901,  from  San  Francisco,  New  Caledonia,  &c.,  3643-3653— —Complaint 
'    that  the  French  have  many  of  their  vessels  built  in  England  and  put  together  in 

France  as  though  built  there,  3654  -3663.  3792,  3793. 

Evidence  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  Norwegians  have  ousted  the  British  from 

the  Quebec  trade,  3644-3667.  3700-3710.  3735.  3750-3770 Reference  to  a  firm  in 

London  which  manages  a  hundred  French  ships  registered  in  France,  8667-3670. 

3711-3713.  3789-3791 ^Documentaiy  evidence,  with  explanation  thereon,  concerning 

the  building  of  sailing-ships  by  various  nations  in  the  cJune  quarter,  1901 ;  increase 
of  French  sailing  ship  tonnage,  3671-3688. 

Difficulty  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  British  seamen;  importance  of 
systematic  training  of  seamen  by  the  Cbvemment,  3689-3694.  3771-3774.  3796,  3797. 

8806-3828 Desirability  of  taking  steps  to  counteract  the  influence  of  foreign 

subsidies  ;  objection  of  witness  to  the  bounty  or  subsidy  system,  3689-3699. 3744, 3745. 

3775-3777.  3794,  3795 Opinion  that  a  (ufiferent  measuring  system  of  measurement 

is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  tonnage  of  vessels  differs  according  to  whether  they 
are  measured  in  England  or  France,  3720-3727. 

■  '     Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  eidstence  of  French  sailing  vessels  is  due  to  the 
'    French  bounty  system,  3728-3732 Representation  that  steathers  have    greatly 

superseded  British  sailing  vessels,  3733,  3734 — — Recommendation  that  the  light  dues 

should  be  payable  by  the  British  Government  instead  of  by  the  shipowners,  3735-3743. 

3778.  3785-3788 ^Opinion  that  British  seamen  are  equal  to  those  of  any  foreign 

country,  3766-3770. 

Particulars  as  to  the  disadvantages  affecting  British  sailing  ships,  in  comparison 

with  those  of  foreign  countries,  3778-3788 Opinion  in  favour  of  the  load  line 

restrictions,  3784 Explanation  that  reductions  in  rates  of  freight  are  not  necessarily 

the  result  of  subsidies,  3798-^804. 

CofiL,    Doubt  as  to  the  actual  extent  to  which  the  increased  use  of  Japanese  ooal  hatf 
interfered  with  British  coal  at  Singapore ;  decided  superiority  of  the  Uardiff  coal,  Si/r 

A,  Swettenham  2119.  2278-2281.  2287-2292 ^Comment  upon  the  action  of  the 

Shipping  Conference  in  preventing  "  tramps,"  which  take  coal    to  Singajwre^^  from 
obtamin^  a  return  freight  from  that  port,  ib.  2378 — — ^Way  in  which  the  freight  for 
•  ooal  at  Smgapore  is  dearer  through  the  action  of  the  Conference,  ib.  2431-2436.    • 

Particulars  as  to  the  transport  of  coal  for  the  Uganda  Railway ;   superiority  of 

Indian  over  Cardiff  coal  for  stacking  purposes,  Nicol  2611-2619 rossibilities  of  the 

Japanese  for  supplying  their  own  coal  for  their  own  steamers ;  belief  that  the  new 
British  export  duty  on  coal  will  not  in  the  least  affect  the  Japanese  coal  trade,  Boncur 

2810-2814 Contention  that  the  increase  in  the  Japanese  tonnage  is  not  due  to  the 

large  exports  of  coal  from  Japan,  SaTUuel  3473.  3526. 

Entire  dissent  from  certain  evidence  of  Sir  Alexander  Swettenham  as  to  the 
injurious  effect  of  the  Singapore  Shipping  Conference  in  respect  of  shipments  of 
English  coal.  Sir  T,  Sutherland  44i3. 

Paper  prepared  by  Sir  Thomas  Morel  respecting  cargoes  by  different  ships  from 
Cardiff,  and  their  destination,  rate  of  freight,  &c.,  App.  291, 

Coasting  Trade,  Information  respecting  the  coasting  trade  of  foreign  countries; 
showing  whether  it  is  open  to  Great  Britain  or  reserved  for  national  vessels,  Sin*  H, 

Bergne  403-418 Explanation  that  when  the  coasting  trade  is  reserved,  a  foreign 

vessel  may  not  ply  with  cargo  between  port  and  port  in  the  same  coimtry,  ib.  419. 

426-432 Reservation  of  the  coasting  trade  in  the  United  States,  ib.  422-425 

Opinion  that  a  British  vessel  could  not  sail  under  the  American  flag  for  the  purpose 
of  plyinff  with  cargo  between  two  American  ports,  i6.  429-432 — —Approval  of  an 
extended  system  of  coasting  ports  throughout  the  British  Empire,  Knott  3965,  3966. 

Colombo,  Statement  showing  the  tonnage  of  British  and  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade,  entered  and  cleared  at  Colombo,  during  each  of  the  years  ended 
31st  December  1890  to  1899 ;  App.  260. 

Competition  : 

Advantage  of  foreign  subsidised  ships  in  competition  with  unsubsidised  British 
ships,  Sir  A.  Swettenham  2246,  2247 Good  prospect  of  successful  British  com- 
petition in  course  of  time  with  German  Unes  when  the  latter  have  obtained  the 
monopoly  of  the  trade ;  iUustration  in  North  Borneo,  ib.  2354-2359. 

Explanation  that  some  tourist  traffic  and  a  certain  amoimt  of  transhipment  trade 
from  the  United  States  have  facilitated  competition  with  subsidised  vessels,  Wilson 

3066.  3105-3107.  3165,  3166 Conclusions  m  favour  of  subsidising  British  vessels 

where  a  particular  trade  is  threatened  with  ruin  by  foreign  competition,  ib.  3087-3091. 
3096,  3097.  3111,  3112.  3145-3147.  3172-3174. 

0.23.  T  T  2  Causes 
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Competition — continued 

Causes  which  increase  competition  other  than  lower  rates  of  freight ;  explana- 
tion that  the  cost  of  production  is  sometimes  less  in  America  or  on  the  Continent 

than  in  England,  Sarmid  3474-3476 Experience  of  witness  that  a  trade  once^ 

firmly  estabushed  is  seldom  destroyed  by  competition,  ib.  3613-3621 Conclusion 

that  firmly  established  lines  should  be  able  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign 
subsidised  lines  without  being  themselves  subsidised,  Bonar  3741-3744. 

Exceedingly  keen  and  increasing  competition  of  foreim  with  British  shipping  for 
many  years  past,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  Cermany ;  great 
national  importance  of  a  special  advisory  body  in  the  country  for  watching  events  and 
prescribing  remedies,  Knott  3962-3980. 

Speed  of  the  P.  and  O.  Company  much  in  excess  of  the  contract  rate  to  India,  China^ 
and  Australia;  better  average  performances  than  of  any  competing  line.  Sir  T,  Svxherland 

4233-4235 Increased  competition  of  forei^    fines   by  reason  of  the  subsidies 

received,  witness  however  not  advocating  subsidies  in  this  country  for  the  sake  of 
trade,  but  only  for  postal  services  rendered,  ib.  4336-4342.  4348,  4349.  4407-4412. 

Open  competition  for  the  contract  mail  service  to  India,  China,  and  Australia^, 
tenaers  being  advertised  for  by  the  Post  OflSce  two  years  before  a  contract  expires ; 
obstacle  to  competition,  in  so  far  as  a  very  large  capital  is  required  with  the  very  best 

class  of  vessels.  Sir  T,  Sutlierland,  4361-4364.  4378 ^Airangement  between  the 

P.  and  O.  Company  and  German  Companies  as  regards  competition  at  Antwerp  and  other 
ports,  ib,  4444-4449. 

See  also  East  Africa.  Foreign  Ojffice.  France.  Freights.  Oermany. 

Italy.         Japan.         Measageriea  Maritimea.         Peninsular  and  Oriental,  Jkc, 
Company.  Preferential  and  Thraagh  Rates.  Profits  and  Dividends. 

Sailing  Ships.        Shipping  Conferences.         Trade  and  Shipping.         Transfer 
of  British  Ships.         United  States,        Zanzibar, 

Conferences  (Shipowners).    See  Shipping  Conferences, 

Vonsular  Reports.  Definite  duty  of  consuls  to  send  home  annual  trade  reports ;  ex* 
planation  as  to  the  course  adopted  when  reports  are  not  supplied,  Sir  H.  Scott  325- 

333 ^Evidence  to  the  effect  that  all  consular  reports  are  circulated  amongst  the 

chambers  of  ccwnmerce  in  the  United  Kingdom,  besides  certain  other  institutions,. 

Sir  H.  Bergne  433-441 Lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  those  who  receive  copies  of 

consular  reports ;  desire  of  the  Foreign  OflBice  to  attract  more  attention  to  them,  ib, 
439-441. 

Cornish,  Vaughan  K.  Kestdl.  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  is  His  Majesty's  Vice 
Consul  at  Zanzibar,  and  has  had  considerable  opportunities  since  1892  of  watching 
the  progress  of  British  trade  in  that  port,  1682-1685. 

Explanations,  together  with  documentary  evidence,  respecting  the  relative  British 
and  foreign  trade  at  Zanzibar  from  1896  to  1898,  inclusive,  1686-1688.  1710, 171L 

1772 Injury  to  British  trade  caused  by  the  absence  of  a  direct  line  between  Britain 

and  Zanzibar,  1689,  1690.  1740, 1741 Opinion  that  the  British  India  ships  are  not 

fit  to  compete  with  the  foreign  ships,  1689, 1690.  1773. 

Evidence  respecting  the  postal  service  to  Zanzibar,  which  is  not  satisfactory,  1691- 

1695.  1712-1725 -Kepresentation  that  the  French  service  to  Zanzibar  is  quicker 

than  the  British  or  German ;  belief  that  the  German  lines  are  the  cheapest,  1696-1701. 
1707.  1738, 1739— — Opinion  that  the  prospeclB  ofthe  Zanzibar  and  East  African  trade 
are  very  good,  1702-1704. 

Conclusion  that  German  trade  shows  a  tendency  to  oust  the  British  trade  to 
Zanzibar;  suggestions  as  to  the  reasons  of  this,  1702-1709.  1730-1737.  1743-1754. 

1760-1785 Effect  of  the  British  East  Africa  trade  in  swelling  the  Zanzibar  retimis, 

1726-1729 Recommendation  that  a  subsidy  should  be  granted  in  order  that  a 

British  line  direct  to  Zanzibar  might  be  established,  1740-1743.  1783-1786. 

Proportionate  increase  of  German  trade  over  British  trade  in  1897  and  1898 ;  opinion 
that  this  is  partly  due  to  the  German  system  of  subsidising  their  vessels,  1744-1754 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  American  trade  with  Zanzibar  has  increased  as  regards 

piece  goods,   1765-1759 Details  concerning  the  British  houses  represented    in 

Zanzibar,  1766-1771. 

Belief  that  there  is  an  agreement  between  the  British  and  German  companies  as  to 
what  may  be  used  by  either  side  as  ports  of  call  in  East  Africa,  1774-1776— — Injury 
to  British  prestige  in  East  Africa  owing  to  the  increasing  trade  of  foreign  subsidised 
lines ;  great  increase  of  German  prestige  at  Zanzibar,  1777-1785. 

Cost  (Postal  Suhnidies).  Difficulty  of  judging  whether  the  English  postal  subsidies  are 
more  liberal  than  those  of  Germany  ana  otner  foreign  countries,  or  otherwise,  Fomuin 

770-774 Evidence  as  to  the  extreme  care  expended  on   the  contracts  by  the 

Government 
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Government,  and  the  measures  taken  to  obtain  full  value  in  postal  and  other  facilities 
for  the  money  paid  away,  Forman  837  et  aeq. 

Comparison  of  the  firystem  of  subsidising,  as  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia, 
Grermany,  and  the  United  States;  total  amount  paid  by  each  country,  App.  311. 

Statement  supplied  by  Captain  Sturdee  as  to  showing  the  amount  of  postal  subsidies 
paid   by  the    firitish   Grovemment    at    different    periods  since   1840;  aggregate  of 

47,364,485Z. ;  App.  313 Large  reduction  of  charges  since  the  period  from  1863-64 

til]  1872-73,  when  the  annual  cost  was  over  a  million,  ib. 

See  also  PeninanZar  and  Oriental,  &c.  Company.        Post  Ojffice. 

Cotton  Goods.  Representation  that  in  the  cotton  trade  there  has  recently  been  a  great 
tendency  to  differentiate  between  the  mercantile  and  the  manufacturing  department, 

Hdvc  3397-3401 Shipment  of  cotton  goods  from  the  West  Coast  of  Ainerica  to 

China  and  Japan,  Slamtt«6  3509-3511 See  also  Manchester.         United  States. 

Crews  {Supply  of  Seamen).    See  Manning. 

Cuba.    Belief  that  the  new  regulations  for  Cuba  and  the  Phillipines  are  not  completed^ 

Sir  H.  Bergne  420,  421. Obligation  of  the  Cunard  line  trading  to  New  York  to 

comply  both  with  the  English  and  the  American  regulations,  HiU  2090-2092. 

Representations  as  to  the  want  of  a  fast  steamship  service  from  British  ports  to 
Cuba  in  order  the  better  to  compete  with  America  for  the  Cuban  trade ;  expediencv 

of  a  subsidy  for  this  purpose,  Garden  4152  et  seq. Great  advantage  of  the  United 

States  as  regards  the  prompt  execution  of  orders  for  Cuba ;  importance  on  this  score 
of  a  fast  service  from  England  in  order  that  orders  may  be  more  extensively  placed  in 

this  country,  ih.  4153  et  seq. ^Large  and  promising  trade  with  Cuba,  the  main  exports 

being  sugar  and  tobacco ;  contention  that  on  national  grounds  a  subsidised  British  line 
comprising  fast  vessels  is  essential  in  order  to  neutralise  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  ib.  4155  et  seq. 

Cunard  Line.  Belief  that  on  the  average  of  the  last  five  years  the  Cunard  Company 
would  not  have  paid  a  dividend  without  the  Government  subsidy,  HiU  1953-1956. 

Customs  Departm^ent.  Reference  to  documents  showing  that  shippers  must  state  not 
only  the  port  of  clearing  but  also  the  final  destination  of  the  goods ;  increase  of  the 
practice  to  send  British  goods  for  ultimate  shipment  by  foreign  countries.  Wood  1371- 
1387.  1438.  1450. 

D. 

Ddagoa  Bay.  Difficulty  of  obtaining  information  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  vessels 
trading  with  Delagoa  Bay,  or  the  tonnage  entering  the  Bay,  FamaU  540-544.  665-672. 
700,  701. 

Denmark,  Very  small  grants  or  subventions  in  Denmark  to  particular  lines.  Sir  A. 
Bateman,  31. 

Dividends  (Shipping  Companies).     See  Profits  and  Dividends. 

E. 
East  Africa  : 

Subsidy  of  45,000Z.  per  annum  given  to  the  German  East  Africa  line  in  1890; 
increase   to    67,500i.  from    the   beginning  of  the   present  year,    Sir  A.  Bateman 

8,  9.  13. Special  reference  to  report  by  Sir  Arthur  Hardinge  on  the  East  African 

Protectorate,  pointing  out  the  disadvantaj^es  of  Jranshipment  at  Aden  and  the  absence 
of  steam  communication  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  East  Africa,  FamaU 

459-476. Large  increase  of  trade,  owing  chiefly  to  the  subsidy  granted  by  the 

German  Government  to  the  German  East  African  line,  ib.  491-499.  528-531. 

Opinion  as  to  the  various  causes  of  the  increase  of  German  trade  on  the  East  African 

Coast,  Fa/mall  510-513. Impossibility  of  ascertaining  all  the  imports  and  exports 

of  all  the  I^t  African  ports  from  1897  to  1900,  ib.  545-550. Sending  of  large 

quantities  of  kerosene  to  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  from  America,  as  well  as  cotton 
goods ;  belief  that  the  transport  is  by  American  vessels  as  fer  as  Hamburg,  ib.  570- 

572. Difficulty  of  learning  the  destinations  of  exports,  ib.  579-586. Belief  that 

the  United  States  has  no  direct  line  of  steamers  to  East  Africa,  but  that  goods  for 
America  are  transhipped  at  Hamburg,  ib.  687,  588. 

Inability  of  witness  to  gauge  the  effect  on  British  prestige  if  British  lines  com- 
municate direct  with  East  Africa  and  Zanzibar ;  reasons  for  the  present  absence  of 

such  steamers,  FamaU  615-621 Carrying  of  the  Netherlands  trade  by  the  German 

East  Africa  line;  explanation  that  a  large  proportion  of  so-called  Belgian  trade  is 

really 
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really  German,  Fa/nudl  622-628 ^Conditions  attached  to  the  new  subsidy  granted 

to  the  German  East  African  line,  ib.  625-699. 

Influence  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  line  in  shifting  the  centres  of  the  import 

trade  with  East  Africa,  Sir  W.   Ward  961-963 Conclusion  that  a  direct  British 

line  to  East  Africa  would  benefit  British  trade,  ih.  970-972 Building  up  of  German 

trade  with  East  Africa  on  the  foundation  of  subsidies ;  difficulty,  however,  of  showing 
what  proportion  is  due  to  subsidies  and  what  to  other  causes,  ib.  1088-1094.  1143- 

1155.  1171-1174 ^Effect  of  cheaper  rates  and  freights  from  the  interior  of  Germany 

in  ousting  British  manufactures  from  East  Africa,  iS.  1182, 1183.  1192-1215. 

Belief  that  there  is  an  a^ement  between  the  British  and  German  companies  as 
to  what  may  be  used  by  either  side  as  ports  of  call  in  East  AMca,  Cornish  1774-1776 

r ^Injury  to  British  prestige  in  East  Africa  owing  to  the  increasing  trade  of  foreign 

subsidised  lines ;  great  increase  of  Grerman  prestige  at  Zanzibar,  5>.  1777-1786 

Insignificance  of  the  present  East  African  trade ;  explanation  that  the  German 
subsidies  are  in  view  of  the  expected  increase  of  trade,  Samud  3602-3606. 

Summary  of  the  lines  of  steamers  trading  on  the  East  African  Coast,  and  of  the 
means  of  communication  with  Zanzibar,  Beira,  and  Durban,  Muir  4007-4015.  4113^ 

4115 Extent  to  which  orders  are  placed  in  Germany  instead  of  England  for  goods 

and  manufactures  to  be  shipped  from  Hamburg  for  fieira  and  the  iSist  Coast,  or  in 
French  ship,  in  order  to  avoid  the  objections  to  transhipment  at  Durban  or  Cape- 
town ;  saving  in  the  former  case  as  regards  cement,  clothing,  cotton  goods,  &c.,  ib. 
4035-4059.  4092-4096.  4109-4118. 

Want  of  direct  British  communication  with  the  East  Coast,  so  that  goods  of  British 
manufacture  may  get  there  without  the  necessity  of  transhipment ;  increased  demand 

thereby  for  such  goods,  Muir  4034-4059.  4071,  4072 -Important  saving  by  sending 

American  goods  from  New  York  to  the  East  Coast  in  German  instead  of  Sritish  ships, 

ib.  4060-4068 ^Grounds  for  opinion  that  there  is  or  would  be  sufficient  trade  on  the 

East  Coast  for  supporting  an  entirely  new  line  of  subsidised  fast  ships ;  insufficient 
trade  of  the  port  of  Beira  to  maintain  a  new  line,  ib.  4069-4072.  4081-4087.  4123- 

4136.  4139-4147 Much  better  accommodation  in  French  than  in  English  steamers 

from  the  East  Coast,  so  that  passengers  come  generally  by  the  former ;  improvement 
required  if  there  be  a  new  British  line,  ib.  4077-4087. 

Summary  of  contract  between  the  German  Government  and  the  East  Africa 
Steamship  Company,  in  July  1900 ;  App.  277,  278. 

See  also  Beira.        Oermany.        Loi'enzo  Marquez.        Mombasa.        Zanzibar. 

East  India  SteaTnahip  Company.  Sale  of  eleven  ships  of  the  East  India  Steamship 
Company  to  a  German  line,  the  gross  tonnage  being  13,559  tons.  Sir  A.  Svy^tenhavBi^ 
2326. 

Elder  Dempster  Line.  Belief  as  to  the  contract  with  the  Elder-Dempster  line,  referring 
partly  or  mainly  to  the  carrying  of  bananas ;  part  payment  by  Jamaica  of  the  subsidy 
to  a  Ime  with  the  United  Eingaom,  Sir  A.  Bateman  142-148. 

F. 

Falkland  Islands.  Doubt  whether  the  Gennan  South  African  line  touches  the 
Falkland  Islands,  Sir  W.  Ward  966-969. 

Famall,  H.  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.)— Witness  is  head  of  the  African  Department  in 
the  Foreign  Office  and  was  in  the  Commercial  Department  from  1881  to  1896; 
457,458. 

Special  reference  to  report  by  Sir  Arthur  Hardinge  on  the  East  African  Protectorate, 
pointing  out  the  disadvantages  of  transhipment  at  Aden  and  the  absence  of  steam 

communication  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  East  Africa,  459-476 

Belief  that  the  stoppage  of  the  British  India  line  was  owing  to  financial  loss,  461-465. 

Suggestion  by  Sir  A.  Hardinge  that  the  Uganda  Railway  should  grant  a  subsidy; 

decision  of  the  railway,  however,  to  charter  ships  as  wanted,  465-476. 

Opinion  that  the  Board  of  Trade  rather  than  the  Foreign  Office  should  take  notice 

of  the  effect  of  subsidies  on  British  trade  in  various  counties,  478-485 Payments 

of  postal  subsidies  for  the  carriage  of  the  English  mails  to  Zanzibar,  486 Statement 

as  to  Messrs.  Rennie,  who  run  vessels  to  Shindi  at  the  Zambesi  mouth,  finding  it  hard 

to  compete  with  the  subsidised  lines,  487-490.  522-525 Large  increase  of  trade, 

owing  chieiiy  to  the  subsidy  granted  by  the  German  Government  to  the  German  East 
African  line,  491-499.  528-531. 

Supposition  that  German  subsidised  lines  have  already  diverted  a  certain  amount  of 
West  African  produce  to  Hamburg,  502-505 Effect  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  diverting 

Airican  products  from  London  to  the  Continent,  506-509. 

Opmion 
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FamaU,  H.    (Digest  of  his  Evidence) — contvrmed, 

:   Opinion  as  to  the  rarious  causes  of  the  increase  of  German  trade  on  the  East  African 

Coast,  510-513 Belief  that  through  bills  of  lading  were  instituted  between  German 

and  other  ports  about  fifteen  years  ago ;  quotation  from  Sir  A:  Hardinge  as"  to  the  effect 

of  the  through  service  on  German  trade,  614-517 Conclusion  that  outward  railway 

jfreights  in  Germany  are  much  lower  than  inward  railway  freights,  618-521. 

Belief  that  no  objecticm  has  been  raised  to  the  idea  of  issuing  through  bills  of  lading 

in  England,  526,  527 Evidence  respecting  the  transit  trade  through  Beira,  532-534 

Reasons  for  the  absence  of  reports  from  the  Consul  at  Lorenzo  Marques  since  189S ; 

535-540.  546-550.  573, 574 Difficulty  of  obtaining  information  as  to  the  nationality 

of  the  vessels  trading  with  Delagoa  Bay,  540-544. 

Impossibility  of  ascertaining  all  the  imports  and  exports-  of  fixll  the  East  African 

e)rts  firom  1897  to  1900;  545-550 Explanation  as  to  the  functions  of  the  African 
epartment  of  the  Foreign  Office;  promise  to  ascertain  whether  the  German  and 

American  Consular  reports  are  available  to  the  Committee,  551-569 Sending  of 

large  quantities  of  kerosene  to  the  East  Coast  of  Afripa  from  America,  as  weU  as  cotton 
goods ;  belief  that  the  transport  is  by  American  vessels  as  far  as  Hamburg,  570-572 
Large  increase  in  piece  goods  from  the  United  States  to  Zanzibar,  570-576. 

[Second  Examination.]7-Inability  of  witness  to  supply  further  specific  information  as 

to  American  trade  with  Zanribar,  577-597 Difficulty  of  leammg  the  destinations 

of  exports  from  East  Africa,  579-586 Belief  that  the  United  States  has  no  direct 

line   of  steamers  to  East  Africa,  but   that   goods  for  America  are  transhipped  at 

Hamburg,  587,  688 Contention  that  in  spite  of  German  and  French  suosidised 

lines.  Great  Britain  has  maintained  her  ground  in.  Zanzibar,  689-597.  603-605.  612. 

Explanation  that  certain  Foreign  Office  corespondence  has  chiefly  related  to  postal 

.  ommunication,  598-602 Effect  of  German  subsidies  in  reducing  the  net  cost  of 

voyages,  606-611 Belief  that  material  for  the  Uganda  Bailway  will  not  be  shipped  to 

Momoasa  for  at  least  another  year ;  promise  to  mquire  as  to  the  vessels  employed, 
613,  614.*  646-659  673,  674. 

Inability  of  witness  to  gauge  the  effect  on  British  prestige  if  British  lines  com- 
municate direct  with  East  .^^ca  and  Zanzibar;  reasons  for  the  present  absence 
of  such  steamers,  615.  660-663 —  -  Account  of  a  recent  incident  connected  with 
the  shipping  of  some  Abyssinian«i  to  Beira  and  Rhodesia  who  were  transhipped  at 

Aden   to    a    German  vessel,    616-621 Carrying    of  the  Netherlands    trade    by 

the  German  East  African  line;  explanation  that  a  large    proportion    of    so*called 

Belgian  trade  is  reallv  German,  622-628 ^Effect  of  tne  variation  in  exchange  in 

fictitiously  lessening  the  decrease  in  British  trade  between  1894  and  1899 ;  629-631 
Desirability  of  a  line  of  steamers  to  Uganda,  632-640. 

Comparison  between  postal   and  commercial  subsidies;  explanation  that  postal 

subsidies  sometimes  result  in  a  line  of  steamers  which  also  carry  cargoes,  641-645 

Documentary  evidence  as   to  the  amount  of  transit  through  Beira  and  Lorenzo 

Marques,  664,  665 Difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  Delagoa  Bay  tonnage  for  1898  and 

1899;  promise  that  the  Foreign  Office  will  telegraph  to  Lorenzo  IMUtrques  for  the 
statistics,  665-672.  700,  701. 

Opinion  that,  judging  by  the  return  for  1897,  Holland  has  twice  as  much  trade 
through  Lorenzo  Marques  a^  Germany ;  suggestions  as  to  the  cause  of  this,  675-681 

^Doubt  as    to  the    arrangements  between  German  steamers  and  the  Belgian 

Government,  682 ^AdvanU^es  derived  from  subsidies  by  the  German  companies ; 

importance  of  subsidies  in  pioneering  the  trade  of  any  country,  683-689.  694. 

Further  contention  that  though  subsidies  have  considerably  aided  foreign  trade, 

British  trade  has   not  seriously  sufifered   thereby,  61?0-694  702-723 Conditions 

attached  to  the  new  subsidy  granted  to  the  (Jerman  East  African  line,  695-699 

Difficulty  of  measuring  the  effect  of  subsidies  on  foreign  trade ;  explanation  hereon 
that  witness  is  not  particularly  in  favour  of  subsidies,  702-723 — ^Decrease  in  the 
tonnage  of  French  shipping  at  French  ports  between  1889'  and  1899,  in  spite  of 
greatly  augmented  bounties,  717-721. 

t 

Foreign  Countriea.  Difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  number  of  ships  belonging  to  different 
foteign  countries  which  parttcipate  in  the  subsidies  granted  tor  construction,  naviga- 
tion, and  postal  services,  respectively ;  inquiry  to  be  made  as  regards  Finance,  Germany, 

and  Russia,  Sir  A,  BaUmcm  37-47 Inability  of  witness  to  state  whether  foreign 

subsidies  are  ^ven  with  reference  to  the  question  of  speed,  rates  of  freight,  the 
legitimate  encouragement  of  shipping,  &c.,  ^6.  131-141. 

'  Information  in  detail  as  ■  to  the  dates  when  shipping  bountias  were  first  given  in 
Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium.  France,  GBrmanr,  Japan,  the  Netheriands,  Russia,  Sweden 
and  Norway  ;<Jommencing-  of  subsidies  in- Austria  in  1890 ;  Si/r  H,  Bergne  298  et  sea. 
Oompasison  betweeo  British  •  postal  subsidies  and  those  paid  bv  foreign  Govern- 
ments; statement  hereon,  ibr^rum  768  et  eeq, Statement  to  the  effect  that  no 

foreign  Governments  subsidise  English  vessels  for  their  mail  services,  ib.  775-777. 

Documentary 
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Foreign  Countries — continued. 

Documentary  evidence  and  explanations  thereon  as  to  the  amounts  of  tibe  subsidies 
and  of  the  total  tonnage  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  Austro-Hungary,  France,  and 

Germany,  Hill  1799-1805 ^Desirability  of  taking  steps  to  counteract  the  influence 

of  foreign  subsidies ;  objection  hereon  to  the  bounty  system,  Clink  3689-3699.  3744, 
3746.  3775-3777.  3794,  3795. 

Foreign  Office.    Explanations  with  regard  to  certain  Foreign  Office  reports  respecting 

bounties  on  shipbuilding  and  the  subsidising  of  ships,  Sir  H.  Bergn^ 184-186. 

313-324.   383-399 Representation  that  tne    Foreign  Office  is  not  expected  to 

closely  watch  the  fluctuations  in  the  shipping  trade,  ib,  267-276. 

Absence  of  any  machinery  at  the  Foreign  Office  for  distributing  information  to  the 
public  concerning  the  shipping  trade  of  foreign  countries ;  explanation,  however,  that 
reports  are  periodically  prmted,  Sir  H.  Bergne  313-324.  383-399 — —Statement  as  to 

the  position  and  functions  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Committee,  ib,  442-453 

Explanation  that  the  Commercial  Department  would  not  necessarily  be  consulted  on 

the  (juestion  of  a  subsidy  being  granted,  ih.  454-456 Explanation  as  to  the 

functions  of  the  African  Department  of  the  Foreign  Office,  Farnall  551-569. 

See  also  Consular  Reports, 

Foreig^n  Ports,  List  of  the  chief  ports  to  which  subsidised  steamers  run  from  this 
country,  Sir  A,  Bateman  3,  4. 

Forman,  Biixton,  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — As  Controller  of  the  Packet  Services  in 
Jbhe  Post  Office,  witness  is  prepared  to  explain  the  Post  Office  views  respecting 
subsidies,  724,  725. 

Conditions  other  than  postal  attached  to  Post  Office  subsidies ;  definition  of  the  term 

"  subsidy,"  as  understood  by  the  Post  Office,  726-740.  753  et  seq, Impossibility  of 

calculating  the  specific  value  of  a  particular  service  to  the  Post  Office  ;  eflFect  of  subsidies 
in  regulating  the  system  of  communication  with  foreign  countries,  726-740 Expla- 
nation as  to  the  special  requirements  on  the  part  of  Government,  as  the  result  of  paying 

subsidies,  729-740 Care  taken  by  Government  to  insure  the  punctuality  of  the 

mail  steamers,  738-743. 

Explaaation  respecting  the  mail  service  to  Zanzibar ;  pajrment  of  the  subsidy  to  the 

Britisn  India  Steam  Navigation  Company,  741-750.  799-810.  872  et  seq. Evidence 

to  the  efiect  that  the  Government  does  not  pay  a  subsidy  to  any  foreign  nation,  748 

Details  as  to  the  charges  paid  by  the  Post  Office  under  the  Postal  Union  convention ; 
variation  of  the  scale  according  to  the  distance  and  the  period  of  the  contract,  749-752. 
778-784. 

Explanation  that  some  of  the  conditions  of  a  Post  Office  contract  are  settled  by 

the  Admiralty,  who  also  revise  the  schedules,  753-757 Opinion  that  the  United 

States  Government  pays  very  heavily  for  its  mail  service  between  New  York  and 
.  Southampton,  758-762. 

Comparison  between  British  postal  subsidies  and  those  paid  by  foreign  govern- 
ments ;    statement  hereon  that  the  P.  and  0.   Company  receive  330,000Z.   for  an 

annual  mileage   of    1,200,000;    763  et  sea, Difficulty   of  judging  whether  the 

English  postal  subsidies  are  more  liberal  than  those  of  Germany  and  other  foreign 
countries,  or  otherwise,  770-774 Statement  to  the  eflfect  that  no  foreign  govern- 
ment subsidise  English  vessels  for  their  mail  services,  775-777. 

Full  details  as  to  the  manner  of  working  the  mail  service  to  New  Zealand  by  the 

western  route,  785-791 Explanation  respecting  the  working  of  the   service   to 

Japaj;!  and  China  vid  Vancouver,  792-793 Evidence  as  to  the  course  adopted  when 

no  English  steamers  are  available  to  carry  English  Government  letters,  794-799 

liowness  of  the  rate  of  speed  of  the  postal  line  fi-om  Aden  to  Zanzibar,  799-806. 

Statement  to  be  supplied  respecting  subsidies  paid  by  the  Government  for  postal 
services  and  the  various  conditions  of  the  contracts ;  absence  of  any  condition 
respecting  the  nationality  of  crews,  811-825 Evidence  as  to  the  various  Govern- 
ment departments  liable  to  be  consulted  in  relation  to  a  contract  for  a  postal  subsidy, 
826-833. 

Great  difference  between  the  German  and  the  English  contracts ;  explanation  that 
the  English  Government  does  not  consider  trade  interests  when  making  the  subsidy 

contracts,  834-844.  907-910 ^Evidence  as  to  the  extreme  care  expended  on  the 

contracts  by  the  Government  and  the  measures  taken  to  obtain  full  value  in  postal 
and  other  facilities  for  the  money  paid  away,  837  et  seq. 

Impossibility  of  distinguishing  the  amount  paid  to  the  P.  and  O.  Company  for 
purely  postal  services  from  the  atnount  paid  for  general  advanta^ges,  845-866.  880-894 

Statement  in  explanation  of  the  Postal  Union  Rate,  which  is  merely  a  joint  fine, 

so  to  speak,  for  sending  mails  by  services  which  exist  for  another  purpose,  861-856 

Intended  renewal  of  the  contract  with  the  Three  Empress  line,  trading  between 

Vancouver  and  the  East,  856-859. 

Representation 
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Fomuin,  Buxton,    (Digest  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Representation  that  the  Post  Office  contracts  contain  no  conditions  or  stipulations 

as  to  what  shall  be  allowed  as  postal  articles,  862-871 Care  taken  under  the 

original  contract  with   the  British-India  Steam  Navigation  Company  to  insure  a 
regular  service  at  fixed  intervals ;  distinction  between  the  old  and  the  new  service  to 

Mombasa  and  Zanzibar,  900-906 Discontinuing  of  the  service  from  London  to 

Aden,  which  was  of  no  postal  value,  as  one  such  service  already  existed,  900-906. 

France  : 

Details  respecting  the  various  kinds  of  bounties  and  subsidies  given  by  France ; 
total  of  nearly  half  a  million  sterling  now  granted  yearly  in  bounties  to  French  built 

ships.  Sir  A.  Batenvan  5-8 Totid  of  rather  more  than  a  million  granted  yearly  in 

subventions  for  postal  services ;  particulars  hereon,  iJb.  6.  8. 

Reference  to  a  despatch,  dated  3rd  June  1901,  from  the  British  Consul  at  Bordeaux, 
reporting  the  formation  of  a  company  for  running  trading  vessels  with  the  assistance 
of^the  navigation  bounties ;  evidence  as  to  the  substantial  profits  derived  frx)m  such 
bounties,  which  benefit  shareholders  at  the  exj>ense  of  ratepayers.  Sir  H.  Bergne 

861-363 ^Decrease  in  the  tonnage  of  French  shipping  at  French  ports  between  1889 

andJ1899  in  spite  of  greatly  augmented  bounties,  FamaU  717-721 Absence  of 

disadvantageous  restrictions  as  against  British  steamers  in  Germany  such  as  those 
which  exist  in  France,  Sir  W.  Ward  1309-1312. 

Serious  effect  of  the  French  bounties  on  the  members  of  the  Liverpool  Steamship 

.  Owners'  Association,  and  also  of  the  special  tax  put  on  raw  materials  imported  into 

France  from  one  foreign  country  through  another.  Hill  1826-1828.  1868-1871.  1880- 

1883.  1887-1892 Opinion  that  the  oounties  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  increase 

of  sailing  ships  in  France,  as  well  as  for  the  decrease  of  snipping  in  the  French  ports, 

ib.  1887-1892 Reference  to  the  "  surtaxe  d'entrepdt,"  whicn  is  exclusively  a  French 

tax ;  information  respecting  a  similar  tax  levied  by  the  Spanish  Government  when  the^. 
West  Indies  belonged  to  Spain,  ib.  1893-1895. 

Statement  as  to  French  commerce  generally  not  being  in  a  satisfactory  state  nor  so 
cleverly  managed  as  German  commerce.  Sir  A.  Swettenham  2156-2159.  2192,  2198 

Comment  upon  the  French  policy  of  protection  as  limiting  the  foreign  trade  of  the 

country,  ib.  2158,  2159.  2185.  2188,  2189.  2193 Statement  as  to  France  being  now 

offering  three  new  subsidies,  one  for  freight  between  Signapore  and  Bangkok ;  political 
reasons  for  this  step.  ib.  2233-2237. 

Official  inquiry  by  France  as  well  as  by  Austria  into  the  working  of  the  subsidy 
svstem  and  the  question  of  its  extension;  several  Government  missions  of  inquiry  in 
the  East  with  a  view  to  stimulating  trade  in  China  and  tie  Straits  Settlements,  8i/r 

A.  Swettenham  2306-2313 Evidence  to  the  effect  that  French  shipping  generally 

has  largely  increased  owing  to  the  bounties  and  subsidies,  Ooffey  2973-2976. 

Evidence  in  detail  concerning  the  injury  caused  to  British  trade  by  the  French 
"surtaxe  d'entrej^t ";  suggestions  as  to  the  best  remedy  against  the  tax,  Samuel  3479;. 

8480.  3555.  3607-3611 Explanation  that  the  French  subsidy  enables  owners  to 

pay  money  in  consideration  of  quick  loading,  Clink  3625-3634.  3714-3716 Com- 

plaint  that  the  French  have  many  of  their  vessels  built  in  England  and  put  together 

m  France  as  though  built  there,  ib.  3654-3663.  3792,  3793 Rrference  to  a  firm  in 

London  which  manages  a  hundred  French  ships  roistered  in  France,  ib.  3667-3670. 
8711-8713.  3789-8791. 

Exceptionally  prejudicial  operation  of  the  French  system  of  subsidies,  whilst  it  is 
made  almost  impossible  for  any  other  than  French  ships  to  run  to  France,  nor  can 
British  ships  be  placed  under  the  French  flag ;  illustration  in  the  case  of  the  "  Trojan 

Prince,"  Knott  3847-3852.    3947-3949 Belief  that  there  would  be  scarcely  any 

French  shipping  at  all  but  for  the  subsidies ;  advantage  of  the  latter  not  only  to  the 
mercantile  marme  but  the  Navy,  ib.  3906-3912. 

Information  respecting  the  Government  assistance  given  to  the  mercantile  marine, 
App.  282 Paper  (translated  from  the  German  by  Sir  W.  Ward)  containing  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  new  French  Shipping  Subsidy  Law,  ib.  292,  293. 

Summary  statement  showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  wooden  and  iron  vessels 

E^rticipating  in  the  bounties,  and  the  total  amount  of  bounties  in  each  of  the  years 
om  1894  to  1899  inclusive,  App.  295 General  statement  of  bounties  granted  on 

the  construction  of  shipping  from  1894  to  1899,  ib.  295,  296. 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  Austin  Lee  as  to  the  conditions  on  which  subsidies  are 
granted  to  shipping  in  France,  App.  306. 

Statement  of  charges  in  gross  and  net  tonnage  of  British  sailing  vessels  when  sold 

to  French  owners,  Am>.  308 Comparisons  of  tonnage  of  French  and  British  sailing 

vessels  of  similar  dead  weight  capacity,  ib.  309 Total  cos  of  subsidies  and  bounties, 

ib.  311. 

See  also  Algeria.      Competition.      Preferential  and  Through  Bates.      Zanzibar. 
0.28.  U  u  Frankfort. 
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Frankfcni,.    Reference  to   the  report  of  the  Consul- General  at  Frankfort  for  1900, 
Sir  W,  Ward  927-932. 

Freights.     Opinion   that  reduced  freights,  consequent  upon  the  subsidies,  have  not 
hitherto  resulted  in  ousting  British  trade  in  favour  of  foreign,  Sir  H,  Bergne  367,  368 

Explanation  that  the  foreign  rates  are  lower  than  the  British,  Wood  1391-1394 

Statement  that  foreign  vessels  generally  demand  freights  equal  to  those  of  British 

vessels,   Goffey   2896-2899 Conclusion  that  the   English  Government  frequently 

employs  foreign  vessels  in  preference  to  the  English  liners  in  order  to  obtain  cneaper 
rates  of  freight,  Wihmi  3120-3130. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  orders  are  frequently  diverted  from  Great  Britain  to  the 
Continent  owing  to  the  lower  rates  of  freight  prevailing  on  the  Continent ;  com- 
parison of  the  rates  from  Liverpool  with  those  from  various  foreign  countries,  Hdm 

3178  et  seq. Complaints  made  by   the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Chambers  of 

Commerce  concerning  the  difference  between  the  American  and  the  British  rates  of 
freight,  ib.  3227-3230. 

Effect  of  the  lower  rates  of  freight  on  the  Continent  in  causing  English  merchants 

to  send  goods  from  England  via  Belgium  and  other  continental  countries ;  belief  that 

'  the  freights  Conference  rather  than  the  subsidies  has  caused  this  diversion,  Hdm 

3365-3359 Importance  of  regular  shipments;  advantage,  however,  of  employing 

tramp  steamers  with  a  view  to  lower  rates,  ib,  3428-  3435— —Statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  French  ships  can  afford  to  accept  lower  rates  of  freight  than  the  British  ships, 

ib,  3637-3640 Explanation  that  reductions  in  rates  of  freight  are  not  necessanly 

the  results  of  subsidies,  ib.  3798-3804. 

See  also  Competition.        Shipping  Conferences. 

G. 

Oenoa.     Explanation  that,  in  spite  of  the  greater  distance,  the  rates  of  freight  are  lower 
from  Genoa  to  the  River  Plate  than  from  England ;  belief  that  the  Italian  subsidy  is 

partly  responsible  for  this.  Helm  3292-3297.  3324-3334.  3402-3405 Conclusion 

that  the  G^noa  Company  trading  to  the  River  Plate  is  not  in  the  same  conference  as 
the  Liverpool  exporters,  ib.  3324,  3325. 

GieR3iANr: 

Information  as  to  the  assistance  given  in  Gc:  ii:.^y  to  ship-building,  and  as  to  the 
subsidies  for  services  to  Australia,  East  Asia,  East  Africa,  and  other  places,  S-ir -A. 

Batem^n  8-13 Commencement  of  subsidies  in  Germany  in  1885 ;   distinction 

/between  the  various  German  subsidies,  and  particulars  as  to  the  ii  ureases  therein. 

Sir  H.  Bergne  300-305 Advantage    denved    from    subsidies    by  the    German 

companies,  the  net  cost  of  voyages  bemg  reduced  thereby ;  importance  of  subsidies  in 
.  pioneering  the  tmde  of  any  coimtry,  FamaU  606-611.  683-689.  694. 

Opinion  that  the  increase  in  German  trade  is  due  partly  to  subsidies;  docu- 
mentary evidence  hereon  showing  that  subsidies  have  largely  developed  the  trade 

of  various  German  lines.  Sir  W.  Ward  937-941.  964,  965.  1019-1039 Aids  given 

to  commerce  other  than  subsidies,  such  as  preferential  railway  rates,  and  exemption 

from  duties,  ib.  947-951.  994,  995 Interest  created  in  Germany  by  the  present 

inquiry,  ib.  955,  956 Opinion  in  Germany  that  the  policy  of  granting  suDsidies 

•  has  been  successful ;  evidence  hereon  as  to  the  total  amount  of  German  subsidies, 
which  have  certainly  resulted  in  an  increase  of  trade,  ib.  976,  977.  984-993. 

Pull  details  respecting  the  conditions  of  a  German  subsidy  contract ;  necessity  for 

^n  entirelv  German   crew.   Sir    W.  Wa/rd  996-1018.   1063-1070.   1085   et  seq. 

Explanation  that  the  North  German  Lloyd  and  the  East  African  lines  are  the  only 
German  Companies  which  have  made  contracts  with  the  Government,  ib.  1010-1018 

Statement  to  the  effect  that  in  subsidy  contracts  the  Government  fixes  its  own 

rates  absolutely,  ib.  1040-1046 Explanation  that  negotiations  for  subsidies   are 

conducted  by  tne  Imperial  Chancellor,  ib.  1044 ^Absence  of  complaint  that  German 

goods  are  given  preferential  shipment  over  English  goods,  ib.  1075 Belief  that 

German  subsidised  rates  are  equal  to  those  of  unsubsidised  vessels,  ib.  1076-1081. 

Opinion  that  the  increase  of  German  trade  has  prejudiced  the  development  of 
British  trade  in  East  Africa  but  not  in  China  and  Japan,  Sir  W.  Ward  1103-1110 — -- 
Probability  that  the  more  secure  establishment  of  their  trade  in  the  fer  East  will 

render  the  Germans  less  desirous  of   Government  assistance,  ih.  1111-1114 

Possibility  of  the  Government  eventually  withdrawing  subsidies  altogether,  ib,  1113. 
1120-1124. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  in  granting  postal  subsidies  the  German  Government 
ijonsiders  the  interest  of  trade;  conditions  fulfilled  hy  the  subsidised  lines  besides  the 

carrying  of  the  mails.  Sir  W.  Ward  1139-1155 Injury  to  British  trade  caused  by 

the  numerous  "  rings"  and  trusts  in  Germany,  ib.  1184-1191 Assistance  rendered 

in 
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in  the  interests  of  a^cnlture  and  commerce  by  the  German  Railway  Department 
Sir  W.  Ward  1286-1293 Opinion  that  the  conditions  placed  upon  steam- 
ship owners  in  England  are  more  onerous  than  the  conditions  in  the  German  shipping 
trade,  ih,  1299-1301. 

Great  increase  in  the  quantity  of  goods  annually  sent  from  England  to  feed  the  big 
German  liners  for  ultimate  shipment  to  foreign  countries ;  opinion  that  this  is  due  to 

the  German  subsidies,  HilX  1920-1933 Enormous  increase  expected  in  the  German 

trade  as  a  result  of  the  subsidies  given,  Sir  A,  Swettenham  2154 Statement  as  to 

the  energetic  and  influential  steps  taken  in  Germany  for  the  stimulation  of  foreign 
trade  in  connection  with  steamship  subsidies,  as  m  the  case  of  the  North  German 
Lloyd  service ;  persistent  effort  of  the  Colonial  Society  in  this  direction,  ib.  2262-2264 
— —Statement  that  the  maximum  rates  chargeable  by  the  German  lines  are  limited 
by  the  German  Government,  SaTnud  3514,  3515. 

Support  received  by  the  shipping  interest  in  Germany  from  the  Kaiser  downwards ; 

contrast  with  this  country,  Knott  3874-3878.  3888-3891.  3913,  3914 Instance  of 

loss  of  carriage  of  some  railway  material  froii^  Antwerp  to  Tiurkey,  through  the 

Crsonal  intervention  of  the  Kaiser  with  the  Sultan  m  favour  of  the  Deutsche 
tvantiner  linie,  ib.  3877,  3878 Infinity  of  trouble  taken  in  Germany  for  pushing 

trade,  Sir  T,  Sutherland  4278. 

Tabular  statement  containii^^  various  particulars  concerning  German  mail  ship 

services  performed  for  fixed  yearly  payments,  App,  281 Details  respecting  the 

Government  assistance  given  to  the  mercantile  marine,  ih.  282. 

Paper  submitted  by  Sir  Wm.  Ward,  containing  summary  details  respecting  the 
payments  to  the  Deutsche  Levant  linie,  from  Hamburg  to  Constantinople,  App,  284 

Extracts  from  memorandums  by  H.M.  Consul-Greneral  at  Hamburg  on  subsidised 

steamship  companies  in  Grermany,  ib.  294.  305 ^Total  cost  of  subsidies,  &c.,  ib,  31 1. 

See  also  Beira.  Competition,  East  Africa.  Hamburg,  Lorenzo 

Marquez,  North    German    Lloyd,  Preferential    and    Through    Rates, 

Singapore.        Zanzibar. 

OoffeVy  Col.  James,  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  is  Chairman  of  the  Liverpool 
Shipowners'  Association  and  a  member  of  the  firm  of  J.  and  W.  Goffey,  owners  of 
sailing  vessels,  2828-2831. 

Small  effect  of  foreign  subsidies  on  British  sailing  vessels,  compared  with  foreign^ 

bounties,  2832-2834 Conclusion  that  the  freights  of  sailing  vessels  with  sailing 

bounties  are  much  lower  than  those  of  witness'  vessels,  2834-2846.  2892,  2893 

Payment  of  the  French  bounty  on  the  gross  tonnage,  which  is  therefore  made  as  large 
as  possible  bv  the  French  owners ;  great  difference  oetween  the  gross  and  net  tonnage 
ujiaer  the  Irench  system  of  measurement,  compared  with  that  imder  the  English 
system,  2846-2860.  2894,  2895.  2954^2959.  2977-2982.  2993-2995. 

Effect  of  steamers  in  taking  away  the  trade  of  sailing  vessels,  2861-2864.  2907-2911 

^Explanation  that  the  cargoes  of  sailing  vessels  consist  chiefly  of  coal,  iron, 

earthenware,  &c.,  which  the  steamers  do  not  care  to  take,  2864,  2865 Absence  of 

load-line  restrictions  with  regard  to  French  sailing  vessels,  2866. 

Belief  that  there  is  some  insignificant  manning  condition  attached  to  the  French 
bounties;  opinion  that  as  regard  the  numbers  of  the  crews,  manning  regulations  are 

unnecessaiy  in    England,  2867-2871.   2912-2919 Absence    of  competition  with 

French  sailing  vessels  in  Australia,  2872,  2873 ^Apparent  preference  of  the  French 

sailing  vessels  for  cargoes  which  can  be  unloaded  quickly,  so  that  they  can  leave  the^ 
ports  and  resume  sailmg  under  the  mileage  bounty,  2872-2875. 

Explanations  in  connection  with  documentary  evidence  showing  the  increase  of 

French  vessels  entering  Cardiff  compared  with  English  vessels,  2876-2879 General 

feeling  in  England  that  in  every  respect  foreign  vessels  entering  English  ports  should 
obey  precisely  the  same  regulations  as  the  English  vessels  do,  2880-2883.  2899-2901, 
2919-2930.  2934,  2935.  2968  et  seq. 

Effect  of  the  French  bounty  system  in  largely  increasing  the  number  of  French 
sailing  ships,  while  English  sailing  ships  are  steadily  decreasing  in  number  owing  to 

the  competition,  2884-2888.  2900.  2946-2950.  2973-2976 ^Conclusions  rather  in 

favour  ot  paying  bounties  and  subsidies  to  British  shipping  in  the  trades  where  they 
are  affected  by  foreign  bounties ;  difficulty  of  gau^g  the  exact  advantages  derived  by 
a  community  which  pays  bounties  beyona  that  of  generally  encouraging  trade,  2884- 

2891.  2902-2906.  2931-2934.  2960-2967.  3024-3029 Opinion  that  the  net  tonnage 

of  British  sailing  ships  is  not  registered  too  high,  2894,  2896. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  foreign  vessels  generallv  demand  freights  equal  to  those 

of  British  vessels,  2896-2899 Care  taken  by  British  shipowners  to  secure  good 

sailors ;  belief  that  some  owners  prefer  foreign  seamen  to  those  of  their  own  country, 
2912-2919.  2938-2943.  2983-2992 Impression  of  witness  that  a  load-line  is  not 

0.23.  u  u  2  made 
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Chffey,  Col.  James.    (Digest  of  his  Evidence) — continiied. 

made  a  condition  of  a  German  subsidy ;  explanation  that  the  absence  of  a  load-line 
enables  foreign  vessels  to  load  more  deeply  than  British  vessels,  2925-2929. 

'.  Consideration  of  the  difficulties  of  selecting  vessels  which  should  receive  boimties 
or  subsidies ;  desirability  of  subsidising  a  line  to  East  Africa  and  one  to  Japan,  2936, 

2937*  2964-2967.    3011-3015.    3024-3029 Belief  that  no  bounties  or  subsidies 

whatever  are  given  to  British  sailing  vessels,  2944,  2945 Explanation  that  with  or 

without  cargo  a  French  sailing  ship  receives  a  bounty,  2951-2953. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  French  shipping  generally  has  largely  increased  owinff 
tb' their  bounties  and  subsidies,  2973-2976 — —Suggestions  as  to  the  methods  adopted 
in  France  for  measuring  a  vessel's  tonnage,  and  the  reasons  why  the  deductions  differ 

from  the  results  of  English  measurements,  2977-2982.  2993-2995 ^Reasons  why 

foreign  sailors  frequentfy  serve  on  British  ships;  opinion  that  British  shipowners 
coula  not  comply  with  a  regulation  only  to  employ  British  sailors,  2983-2992. 
3016-3021. 

Opinion  that  if  the  British  load-line  restrictions  were  forced  on  foreign  vessels, 

British  ships  would  not  consequently  be  boycotted  by  foreigners,  3022,  3023 

Explanation  that  the  sailing  conference  merely  keeps  the  rates  of  freights  at  a 
moderate  level,  3030-3032. 

Witness  submits  statistics  regarding  the  transfers  of  British  ships  to  foreign  flags 

durinff  decent  years ;  great  increase  of  such  transfers  since  1895 ;  3033-3044.  3052 i 

Complaint  that  many  of  the  British  shipping  regulations  are  unnecessary  and  tend  to 
make  fair  competition  with  foreigners  impossible,  3045-3051. 

Oov^imment  Departmenta.    Explanation  as  to  the  various  Grovernment  departments 
liable  to  be  consulted  in  relation  to  a  contract  for  a  postal  subsidv,  Foi^Toan  826-833 

-Reference    to  the  Admiralty,  Post   Office,  and  Colonial  Office,  as  departments 

dealing  with  the  giving  of  subsidies,  the  carrying  of  the  mails   being  as  a  rule  the 
.object  for  which  given.  Sir  A.  Batemxn  142.  149-151. 

jSee  also  Foreign  Offix^e.        Post  Offixie. 


H. 

Rainhwrg.  Explanation  as  to  the  increase  of  goods  forwarded  to  Hamburg  for  shipment 
to  East  and  West  Africa,  Roumania,  China,  and  Japan,  Sir  W.  Ward  915-918.  942, 

943.  952-954.  978  et  seq. Considerable  decrease  last  year  in  the  number  and 

tonnage  of  British  vessels  to  and  from  Hamburg,  i6.  923-926 — —Explanation  that  the 
figures  given  in  witness'  report  for  the  year  1900  were  obtained  from  the  official 
Hamburg  statistics,  ib.  1304-1307. 

Influence  of  the  German  subsidies  on  the  Hamburg  rates,  Samud  3570-3584 — - — 
Explanations  respecting  the  freight  rates  from  Hamburg  to  foreign  ports,  witness 
submitting  that  ,rates  are  determined  by  the  freight  carrying  lines,  and  that  shipping 
conferences  are  not  ruled  by  the  subsidised  lines.  Sir  T,  Sutlierland  4532-4562. 

See  also  Oermany.        Transhipment. 

Hardwire.  Conveyance  of  Endish  hardware  goods  from  Kiel  to  Durban  at  fiur  cheaper 
rates  than  from  EMland  to  Durban  direct ;  belief  that  British  goods  are  occasionally 
sent  to  an  inland  (Serman  railway  station  in  order  to  enjoy  the  reduced  through  rate. 
Sir  W.  Ward  1217-1223. 

Havre.  Letter  from  Mr.  E.  C.  Hertslet  respecting  theJTdirect  line  of  steamers  between 
Havre  and  Canada,  the  subsidy  paid,  amount  of  trade,  &c.,  App.  310. 

Hdm,  Elijah.  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.)— Witness  represents  the  Manchester  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  is  prepared  to  give  evidence  respecting  the  export  of  British  manu- 
factures to  all  parts  of  the  world,  3176,  3177. 

Dissatis&ction  in  Manchester  concerning  the  higher  rates  of  freights  from  British 
ports  compared  with  those  from  the  ports  of  other  manufisicturinjg  countries,  3178. 

3271-3283 ^Evidence  to  the  effect  that  orders  are  frequentlv  diverted  from  Great 

Britain  to  the  Continent  owing  to  the  lower  rates  of  freignt  prevailing  on  the 
C<Hitinent ;  comparison  of  the  rates  from  Liverpool  with  those  from  various  foreign 
countries,  3178  et  seq. 

Documentary  evidence,  with  explanation  in  full,  as  to  the  relative  increase  from 
1893  to  1899  of  the  imports  of  American  cotton  goods  to  Shanghai ;  belief  that  the 
difference  in  the  freight   charges  is  responsible  for  the  increase,  3195-3210.  3234 

et  seq. ^Effects  of  transhipment  at  Aden  in  diverting  East  African  trade  from 

England  to  the  Continent,  3213-3215. 

Small 
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Sdm,  Elijah.    (Digest  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Small  difference  in  make  or  quality  between  the  English  and  American  textile 

manufactures  sold  in  Shanghai,  3221 Contention  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the 

complaint  that  British  manu£Etcturers  pay  less  attention  than  foreign  manu&cturers 
do  to  the  class  of  goods  required  by  the  countries  with  which  they  trade,  3222-3224. 

332a«3323.    3410-3412.    3419-3421 Complaints  made  by  the  Hong  Kong  and 

Shanghai  Chambers  of  Commerce  concerning  the  difference  between  the  American 
and  the  British  rates  of  freight;  reasons  for  the  scarcity  of  similar  complaints, 
3227-3230. 

Representation  that  the  English  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  now  taking  steps  with 
regard  to  the  rates  of  freight  which  compare  unfevourably  with  those  of  other 
countries,  3231— t— Consideration  of  the  position  of  merchants  and  manufoctiurers  in 
relation  to  the  shipping  companies,  3232,  3233.  3271-3282.  3284-3287.  3315-3319. 

3374-3376 ExpLBination    that    the    United  States  Government  does  not  grant 

subsidies  to  foreign  ships,  3235,  3236.  3408,  3409.  3413-3418. 

Belief  that  the  Hamburg  rates  to  China  are  lower  than  those  from  Liverpool,  3237- 

3240 Particulars  relating  to  the  non-subsidised  line  from  America  to  China,  3241- 

3245.  3252 Reference  to  the  steamers  running  from  Liverpool  to  China  as  being 

first-class  vessels  in  every  way,  3246-3251. 

Absence  of  any  substantial  increase  of  British  shipments  to  China  contemporary 
with  the  enormous  increase  of  American  shipments,  3253 — — Small  effect  of  the 
difference  in  the  freight  charges  on  the  fine  goods  trade  from  Manchester ;  explanation 
that  the  trade  in  staple  goods,  sheeting  and  drills,  is  chiefly  injured,  3254-3270.  3288- 

3300 Statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Manchester  trade  is  now  suffering  materially 

all  over  the  world,  3288-3291. 

Explanation  that  in  spite  of  the  greater  distance  the  rates  of  freight  are  lower  from 
Genoa  to  the  River  Plate  than  from  England ;    belief  that  the  Italian  subsidy  is  partly 

responsible  for  this,  3292-3297. 3324-3334.  3402-3405 Opinion  that  the  Manchester 

Chamber  of  Commerce  would  expect  to  be  allowed  to  conduct  thei)*  business  in  their 

own  way,  without  the  interference  of  the  Government,  3320.  3422-3427. 3436-3438 

Belief  that  the  Genoa  Company  trading  to  the  River  Plate  is  not  in  the  same 
conference  as  the  Liverpool  exporters,  3324,  3325. 

Contention  that  the  conference  in  connection  with  the  China  trade  has  had  the 
effect  of  raising  the  rates  of  freight,  3336-3342 — —Circumstances  favouring  the 
production  of  cotton  goods  in  Ajnerica,  which  have  recently  assisted  largely  in 

increasing  the  trade  with  China,  3343-3351 Representation  that  the   place  of 

production  of  the  raw  material  is  really  the  proper  place  of  manufacture,  3343-3351. 

Effect  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  on  the  commerce  of  England ;  opinion  that  it 

has  done  good  in  some  ways,  3352-3354. Effect  of  the  lower  rates  of  freight  on  the 

Continent  in  causing  English  merchants  to  send  goods  from  England  vid  Belgium  and 
other  continental  countries;  belief  that  the  freights  conference   rather  than  the 

subsidies    has    caused  this  diversion,  3355-3359. ^Difficulty  of  ascertaining  the 

individual  amounts  of  the  Italian  subsidies,  3360,  3361.  3366,  3367. 


Regulation  of  the  Liverpool  rates  by  the  conference  of  shipowners,  3360-3373 

Belief  that  the  English  shippers  are  now  growing  dissatisfied  with  the  conference 

rates,  3377-3379 Explanation  that  the  Liverpool   conference   consists  chiefly  of 

British  shipowners  in  London  and  Liverpool,  3380-3387 Evidence  to  the  effect 

that  the  conference  rates  have  prevailed  from  1888  to  the  present  time,  and  exceed 
the  rates  which  would  have  been  obtained  by  competition  in  the  open  market,  3388- 
3391 ^Fluctuations  of  rates  of  freight  in  New  York,  3392,  3393. 

Representation  that  in  the  cotton  trade  there  has  recently  been  a  great  tendency  to 
differentiate  between  the  mercantile  and  the  manufiarCtunng  department,  3397-3401 

Opinion  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  Liverpool  shipowners  to  lower,  the 

conference  rates  so  as  to  cope  with  the  price  of  the  Liverpool  manufacturers,  3406, 

3407 Importance  of  regular  shipments ;  advantage,  however,  of  employing  tramp 

steamers  with  a  view  to  lower  rates,  3428-3435. 

HiUy  Arthur  Norman,  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — ^Witness  is  Secretary  of  the  Liverpool 
Steamship  Owners*  Association,  which  represents  the  owners  of  all  questions  affecting 
their  trade,  1786-1788. 

Full  information  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  Association  and  the  important 

interests  which  it   represents,   1786-1797.    1829-1831 Explanation    that    many 

members  of  the  Association  are  interested  in  the  trswle  of  the  If  orth  Atlantic,  India, 
Africa,  America,  &c.,  1792,  1793,  1832-1839— —Statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
Association's  lines  are  mostly  in  direct  or  indirect  competition  with  the  subsidised 
lines,  1798. 

Documentary  evidence  arid  explanations  thereon  as  to  the  amounts  of  the  subsidies 
and  of  the  total  tonnage  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  Austro-Hungary,  France,  and 

Grermany 
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HiU,  Arthv/r  Norman.    (Digest  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Germany,  1799-1805 Evidence  to  the  effect  that  shipowners  in  countries  which 

grant  subsidies  can  earn  large  profits  and  pay  dividends  on  the  capital  invested  out  of 
the  subsidies  alone,  1799^1806.  1854, 1865.  1934-1943. 

Witness  submits  a  statement  showing  the  capital  and  average  dividends  of  twenty- 
four  British  steamship  companies,  1807-1811.  1866-1869.  1953-1966 Importance 

of  British  companies  oeing  able  to  earn  profits  and  pay  dividends,  1812-1816.  1873- 
1879 ^Explanation  that  the  dividends  paid  by  the  Worth  German  Lloyd  are  prac- 
tically the  amount  of  the  Government  subsidv,  1816-1818.  1877,  1878. 

Granting  of  a  general  bounty  on  shijjping  in  Austro-Hungary  and  Prance,  1819-1826 
-Serious  effect  of  the  French  bounties  on  the  members  of  the  Liverpool  Association, 


and  also  of  the  special  tax  put  on  raw  materials  imported  into  France  from  one  foreign 

country  through  another,  1826-1828.    1868-1871.    1880-1883.  1887-1892 ^Details 

respecting  the  various  subsidised  lines  from  England ;  special  reference  to  the  new 

West  India  service  from  Bristol,  which  is  subsidised  for  a  fixed  term,  1832-1845 

Ability  of  foreign  vessels,  by  reason  of  their  subsidies,  to  afford  £Etcilities  which  the 
British  owner  finds  difficult  or  impossible,  1841,  1841*  1920-1943. 

Serious  effects  on  the  dividends  of  the  P.  &  O.  Company  if  they  were  deprived  of 

their  existing  subsidies,  1860 Increase  of  sailing  vessels  in  France,  but  decrease  in 

England,  1864-1867. 

Explanation  that  the  Association  has  not  a  single  subsidised  line  apart  from  the 

new  West  India  service  and  the  Falkland  Islands  mail  service,  1 872 Extravagance 

of  the  valuation  of  foreign  shipping  according  to  the  British  methods  of  calculation, 

1884-1886 Opinion  that  the  bounties  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  increase  of 

sailing  ships  in  France,  as  well  as  for  the  decrease  of  shipping  in  the  French  ports, 

1887-1892 Reference  to  the  "  surtaxe  d*entrep6t,"  which  is  exclusively  a  French 

tax ;  information  respecting  a  similar  tax  levied  by  the  Spanish  Government  when  the 
West  Indies  belonged  to  Spain,  1893-1896. 

Details  concerning  the  system  of  subsidies  in  the  United  States,  1896 Proposal 

to  grant  a  general  mileage  bounty  in  the  United  States,  limited  to  a  certain  maximxmi 

per  annum;  conditions  and  proliable  effects  of  the  bounty,  1896-1898.  1910-1919 

Effect  of  the  continental  preferential  rates  in  increasing  the  actual  shipping  bounties, 
1899.  1901. 

Influence  of  preferential  rates  on  South  American  trade ;  advantages  obtained  by 

American  shipowners  from  the  railway  companies  in  foreign  countries,  1901-1909 

Danger  of  the  proposed  American  bounty  having  the  efl'ect  of  causing  British  vessels 

to  be  transferred  to  the  American  fla^,  1910-1919 Great  increase  m  the  quantity 

of  goods  annually  sent  from  England  to  feed  the  big  German  liners  for  ultimate  ship- 
ment to  foreign  countries;  opimon  that  this  is  due  to  the  German  subsidies,  1920- 
1933. 

Summary  of  the  general  effects  of  subsidies,  which  enable  lower  rates  and  increased 
shipping    nicilities,    with    greater    speed  and,  perhaps,    better    accommodation    for 

passengers,  1934-1943 Information  concerning  British-owned  ships  saihng  under 

foreign  flags ;  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  object  is  rather  to  escape  the  Board  of 
T]^e  regulations  than  to  obtain  the  foreign  subsidies,  1944-1949.  1986-2006.  2025- 
2086/2084. 

J^Spr'esentation  generally  that  foreign  subsidies  and  bounties  have  checked  the 

progress  of  British  trade,  1960,  1961 Increase  of  the  transfer  of  British  ships  to 

for^gn  flags,  1952 Belief  that  on  the  average  of  the  last  five  years  the  Cunard 

Company  would  not  have  paid  a  dividend  without  the  Government  subsidy^ 
1963-1966. 

Probable  objects  of  the  new  arrangement  between  the  Canadian  Government  and 
the  Franco-Canadian  Steamship  Company  for  the  establishment  of  a  service  between 

the  Dominion  and  French  ports,   1957-1960 Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the 

American  Government  pay  double  what  the  English  Government  pay  for  the  carriage 

of  their  respective  letters  between  England  and  the  United  States,  1961-1967 

Growing  use  of  through  bills  of  lading ;  advantages  of  the  system,  1968-1984. 

Evidence  in  detail  concerning  the  various  effects  of  the  purchase  of  a  British  line  by 
foreigners  who  are  supported  by  Government  subsidies ;  consequent  substitution  of 

foreign  officers  and  crews  for  British  crews,  1986-1987 Particulars  respecting  the 

purchase  by  the  North  German  Lloyd  of  the  Scottish  Oriental  Steamship  Company 
and  Holt's  East  Indian  Ocean  Steamship  Company,  1986.  1990, 1991. 

Details  as  to  the  various  British  lines  purchased  by  foreigners;  suggestions  as  to 

the  causes  of  the  transfers,  1986  et  seq. Opinion  that  the  transfer  of  British  lines  is 

a  serious  disadvantage  to  the  nation  generally  and  to  the  nation's  trade,  2005—- — 

Complaint  that  British  shipping  restrictions  are  not  enforced  equally  as  against  foreign 

ships  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  as  instanced  by  the  load-line 

restriction,  1987.  2007-2024.  2042-2044.  2048.  2057  et  seq. 

Explanation 
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HiU,  Arthur  Nomian.    (Digest  of  his  Evidence) — contimied. 

Explanation  that  foreign  vessels  frequently  enter  British  ports  under-manned; 
opinion,  however,  that  the  Manning  Act  should  not  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rule, 
2020-2024 ^Belief  that  the  wages  paid  to  the  officers  and  crews  of  Grerman  sub- 
sidised ships  are  much  lower  than  those  paid  on  similar  British  ships,  2045,  2046. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  various  means,  short  of  granting  subsidies,  by  which  British 
shipowners  could  be  placed  on  a  more  equal  footing  with  their  foreign  competitors, 

2047  et  seq. Importance  of  giving  the  British  shipowner  a  free  hand,  2047  et  6ec[. 

Recommendation    that    the    country  should  assist  in  a  practical    manner  in 

maintaining  a  proper  supply  of  seamen,  2048. 

Opinion  that  a  subsidy  should  onlv  be  granted  when  absolutely  necessary ;  circum- 
stances under  which  subsidies  are  indispensable,  2049-2056.  2063.  2082,  2083.  2094, 

^095.  2111,  2112 Impossibility  of  judging  the  desirability  of  subsidies  without  first 

understanding  the  conditions  and  circumstances  under  which  they  would  be  granted, 
2049-2054. 

Recommendation  that  foreign  vessels  disobeying  the  British  load  line  regulations 

should  bo  stopped  if  entering  British  ports,  2057-2062 Objection  to  the  restrictions 

imder  the  Merchandise  Inl^ks  Act  as  to  goods  in  transit  coming  from  the  Continent, 

2064-2066 Necessity  of  overhauling  nearly  all  the  shippmg  Acts,  as  being  out  of 

date;  importance  of  leaving  responsibility  with  the  shipowners,  2067-2071. 2074-2081. 

Obligation  of  the  Cunard  line  trading  to  New  York  to  comply  both  with  the 

Englisn  and  the  American  regulations,  2090-2092 Improbabintv  of  British  ships 

being  boycotted  in  the  event  of  the  Government  enforcing  its  regulations  on  foreign 
ships,  2099-2100. 

Holland.     Subventions  paid  in  Holland  for  particular  services  for  the  transport  of  mails, 
the  chief  payments  being  to  the  Netherlands  Company,  the  Rotterdam  Lloyds,  the 

Royal  West  Indian,  and  the  New  Zealand  Company,  Sir  A.  Bateman  18 Statement 

to  the  effect  that  the  Netherlands  Government  does  not  grant  bounties  or  subsidies, 
but  merely  an  indemnity  for  the  regular  transport  of  the  mails,  Sir  H,  Bergne  334, 
335. 

Holt  Liv€,    Offers  being  mstde  by  Germans  for  the  Holt  line,  but  not  accepted  at  the 
time  of  witness  leaving  Singapore  in  February  last,  Sir  A.  Swettenham  2327-2329 

Reasons  for  the  transfer  of  the  Holt  line  to  Singapore  to  the  German  flag,  Samud 

3487-3489. 

JSTon^  KoTig.     Entire  absence  of  import  am   expcjrt    ccQunts  for  Hong  Kong,  Sir 

A,  Bateman  l\b\    Sir  A,  Swettenham  2147 -Statistics  of   the   tonnage  of  the 

principal  nations  entered  at  Kong  Kon^  in  1886  and  1889 ;  immense  increase  in  the 
case  of  Japan,  the  German  increase  having  nearly  doubled,  whilst  the  British  increase 

has  been  about  30  per  cent..  Sir  A,  Swettenham.  2120,  2121 Enormous  increase 

expected  in  the  United  States  trade  with  Hone  Kong  when  subsidies  come  into 

operation,  ib.  2122 Reference  to  a  despatch  from  the  Governor  of  Kong  Kong 

relative  to  the  prejudical  effect  of  differential  rates,  ib.  2426.  2442,  2443. 

Paper  showing  the  tonnage  of  certain  nations  entered  inwards  in  the  years  1886, 

1892,  and  1899,  App.  287 Tonnage  of  vessels  of  various  nationalities  entered  and 

cleared  in  the  years  1890  and  1899 ;  ib,  299. 

Hunga/ry.        See  Austria  and  Hungary. 


I. 

/mii<£.    Evidence  respecting  the  volume  of  sea-borne  trade  with  India;  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  su^r  is  the  real  cause  of  the  Austrian  increase,  Sir  H  Bergne  187-209 

^Difficulty  m  explaining  the  decrease  of  Indian  exports  to  Great  BritaSi,  ib.  206. 

Statistics  respecting  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  in  each  of  the  years  1886 
1895,  and  1900,  distinguishing  nationafity,  App,  273. 

Statement  showing  the  tonnage  of  vessels  of  various  nationalities  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  port  of  Fort  St.  George  (Madras),  during  each  of  the  years  ended  31st 

March  from  1891  to  1900;  App,  297 Similar  statement  as  regards  the  port  of 

Calcutta,  ih,  or 

Statement  showing  the  total  value  in  rupees  of  the  imports  from,  and  exports  to 
vanous  countries  at  the  ports  of  Madras  and  Calcutta  in  the  years  1891-1900 ;  App. 

Amount  of  subsidies  received  by  companies  talung  mails  to  India  and  China;  App. 

See  also  Bombay.        Peninsular  and  Oriental,  &c.  Company. 

Iron 
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Iron  Ore.    Importance  of  the  iron  ore  trade  between  Spain  and  England,  SirH.  Bergne 
358. 

lixdy.    Modification  of  the  law  of  Italy  on  the  subject  ot  bounties  in  1900,  the  Italian 
.    bounties  being  now  fixed  very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  French,  Sir  A.  Bateman  18 
Statement  of  the  reflations  in  force  as  to  bounties  on  shipbuilding  and  navi- 
gation, respectively ;  maximum  of  400,000i.  to  be  paid  in  any  one  year,  ib. Witness 

IS  not  aware  that  the  Itahan  subsidies  are  considered  so  large  that  a  reduction  is 

contemplated,  Sir  H.  Bergns  359-361 Difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  individual 

amounts  of  the  Italian  subsidies,  Helm  3360,  3361.  3366,  3367. 

Statement  showing  the  very  disadvantageous  position  of  ships  under  the  British 
flag  in  the  same  traae  with  subsidised  vessels  under  the  Italian  flag;  illustration  in 

the  case  of  the  "Trojan  Prince,"  Knx)tt  3842-3847.  3950-3961 -Le^  objection  as 

regards  subsidies  in  Italy  in  so  faj*  as  British  and  other  vessels  can  be  placed  under 

the  Italian  flag ;  instances  of  this  being  done,  ib.  3844.  3847-3849 Operation  of  the 

Italian  subsidies  in  creating  a  commercial  marine  and  inducing  British  shipowners  to 
trade  under  the  Italian  flag,  ib.  3902-3905. 

Official  explanations  as  to  the  conditions  on  which  shipping  subsidies  are  granted  in 
Italy,  App.  307. 

J. 

Japan  : 

Statement  of  the  conditions  and  regulations  in  Japan  as  to  subsidies  for  the 
encouragement  of  shipbuilding  and  navigation,  respectively ;  explanation  also  as  to 
the  amounts  paid  for  particular  services,  the  aggregate  in  1899  having  been  very  large, 
/Sir  A.  Bateman  33-36 — —Explanation  respecting  the  working  of  the  service  to  Japan 
and  China  vid  Vancouver,  Forman  792,  793. 

Establishment    by  the    P.    and    0.    Company    of    their    line    to    Japan    about 

1865 ;  Longford  1457,  1458 Abandonment  of  the  Japan  service  by  the  company  in 

1900,  owing  to  the  competition  of  subsidised  vessels,  ib.  1457.  1465.  1481-1483.  1530- 

1542.  1555-1561 Alteration  of  the  Post  Office  contract  and  withdrawal  of  the 

subsidy  to  the  company  in  1880 ;  protests  in  Japan  against  the  withdrawal,  which 
caused  great  injinry  to  British  trade,  ib,  1466-1480.  1499-1503.  1530-1537.  1616. 
1630-1633. 

Explanation  that  British  trade  with  Japan  has  not  increased  pro  mta  with  foreign 

trade,  Longford  1492-1495.   1510,   1511 Details  respecting  Japanese  subsidies; 

heavy  subsidising  of  the  three  principal  Japanese  steamship  companies,  i6.   1497- 

1500.  1508,   1509.  1512-1515.  1570-1573 Great  increase  of   foreign  trade  with 

JaiMui,  especially  German  and  American,  ib.  1499-1504  1546-1654.  1567-1569 

Belief  that  the  subsidy  granted  by  the  United  States  is  purely  a  postal  subsidy,  ib. 

1506, 1507 Explanation  that  the  cargo  lines  to  Japan  carry  very  few  passengers,  ib. 

1562-1566.  1595-1603. 

Absence  of  decrease  in  British  trade  with  Japan,  though  competition  is  now  very 

keen,  Longford  1567-1573.  1577 Superior  efficiency  and  cheapness  of  the  German 

lines  to  Japan,  ib.  1580-1584.   1620-1623 ^Explanation  that  raw    cotton  is  the 

largest  import  into  Japan  and  is  chiefly  sent  from  ISombay,  ib,  1588. 

Importance  of  maintainmg  an  efficient  maU  contract  passenger  service  between 
England  and  Japan  which  would  require  the  assistance  of  a  substantial  subsidy, 

Longfoi^  1601-1609.  1634-1636.    1654,  1655 Reasons  for  concluding  that   the 

P.    and     0.    Company    would    alone    be    capable    of    maintaining    the    desired 

service,  ib.   1610-1615 Willingness   of  the   company  to    resume    their  servie 

if  a  sufficient  subsidy  is  granted,  ih.  1617-1619 Details  respecting  the  passenger 

traffic  between  Japan  and  the  West  Coast  of  America,  ib.  1624-1629. 

Impossibility  of  the  existence  of  the  French  service  to  Japan  without  heavy 
subsidies ;  explanation  that  French  shipping  in  the  East  is  practically  confined  to  the 

Messageiies  Maritimes,  Longford  1637-1639 Reasons  for  the  German  subsidy 

taking  so  long  to  cause  a  diminution  of  British  trade  with  Japan,  ib.  1640-1649 

Explanation  that  sugar  is  the  second  import  of  value  in  Japan,  ib.  1651-53 ^Belief 

that  under  the  present  system  British  commercial  prestige  suffers  in  Japan,  ib.  1656, 
1657. 

Great  number  of  passengers  and  very  low  fares  by  the  subsidised  Japanese  vessels 

from  London  to  Japan,  Sir  A.  Swettenham,  2119 Increased  value  of  the  exports 

from   Singapore  to  Japan  from  11,000  dollars  in  1886  to  946,000  dollars  in  1899, 

ib.  2137,  2138 Exceeding  cheapness  of  articles  manufactured  in  Japan,  as  instanced 

in  the  case  of  shirts ;  large  increase  expected  in  Japan  manufactures,  ib.  2138.  2282, 

2283 Reference  to  1890  as  the  year  in  which  subsidies  were  first  given  by  Japan, 

ib.  2152,  2153. 

Great 
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Great  increase  of  Japanese  cmd  Grerman  trade  in  Japan  of  recent  years,  while  British 

trade  has  remained  almost  stationary,  Bonar  2684-2689.  2763-2772^^ Suggestions  as- 

to  the  causes  of  the  stagnation  of  the  British  carrying  trade  with  Japan ;  explanation 
that  the  rapid  development  of  Japan  as  a  commercial  country  has  had  the  natural 
effect  of  transferring  much  foreign  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  themselves, 
*.  2690-2705.  2718-2723.  .2763-2772— —Contention,  that  the  British  trade  with  Japan 
is  in  a  satisfiEu^tor^  condition  though  it  is  stagnant  now  through  merely  natural  causes ; 
opinion  that  foreign  subsidies  have  not  stopped  the  growth  ot  the  British  import  trade, 

ifc.  2690-2709.  2718-2723.  2741.  2745-2748.  2763-2772 Opinion  that  the  former 

freights  charged  by  the  P.  and  O,  Company  cannot  have  injured  British  trade ;  e3:pla- 
nation  that  the  Conference  freights  now  prevail  with  all  the  companies,  ib.  2713-2717. 
2807. 

Groimds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  British  carrying  trade  with  Japan  has  declined 

owing  to  foreign  subsidies,  Bonar  2718-2723.  2745-2/48.  2763-2772 ^Evidence  to 

the  effect  that  the  subsidies  paid  by  the  Japanese  Government  are  comparatively 
higher  than  those  of  any  other  nation,  but  meet  with  general  approval  m  Japan, 

ib,  2749-2756.  2780-2782 -Explanation  that  the  Japanese  line  from  Japan   to 

London  receives  a  subsidy  of  10,000^.  for  everv  voyage  to  England  and  back,  io.  2752, 
2753.  2780-2782.  2815-2819.  :     " 

Opinion  that  without  the  subsidies  the  Japanese  lines  could  not  run  at  all  before 

diverting  some  of  the  trade  to  themselves,  Bonar  2757-2760 Belief  that  the  good 

reputation  of  British  manufacturers  is  not  being  destroyed  in  Japan  by  reason  of  the 

influx  of  foreign  goods,  ib.  2761,  2762 Carriage  of  the  British  mails  to  Japan,  via 

Vancouver,  by  a  Ime  with  a  small  postal  subsidy,  ib,  2778,  2779 Opportunities  for  a 

further  expansion  of  British  trade  with  Japan,  ib,  278»-2791. 

Contention  that  the  way  in  which  the  passenger  traffic  is  worked  by  the  British 
lines  has  directly  resulted  in  throwing  the  trade  into  Gennan  hands ;  superiority  of 
the  North  German  Lloyd  service  to  tnat  of  the  P.  &  0.  Company,  Bonar  2792-2800 

Evidence  as  to  the  powerful  position  of  the  Japanese  line  from  Japan  to  London,. 

and  the  large  dividends  paid,  ib,  2815-2821. 

Details  respecting  the  rates  for  various  classes  of  goods  from  Hamburg  to  China  and 
Japan,  and  from  England  to  China  and  Japan,  showing  that  the  former  are  much  the 

lower,  Sanuvel  3445-3458.  3539-3543.  3549,  3550.  3570-3588 Effect  of  political 

motives  in  increasing  the  numbers  of  Japanese  subsidiised  lines ;  general  conditions 
attaching  to  Japanese  subsidies,  ib.  3473.  3526-3528. 

Regular  service  run  by  the  P.  &  0.  Company,  between  England  and  Japan,  without  a 
subsidy;  conclusion  that  the  outlay  required  for  a  direct  mail  service  with  superior 
and  fast  steamers  would  not  be  remunerative,  Sir  T.  Sutherland  4276,  4277.  4411,. 
,4412 Increasing  business  of  the  company  in  the  Japan  trade  in  spite  of  the  com- 
petition of  Germany,  France,  and  Japan  ;  better  service  if  the  company  had  a  subsidy ; 

%b.  4277.  4316-4324 Denial  that  oetter  accommodation  or  better  food  is  given  m 

foreign  vessels,  ib,  4328-4331.  4343. 

Explanations  with  further  reference  to  the  relative  interest  of  the  P.  &  O.  Company, 
and  01  British  shipping  generally,  and  of  German  and  French  companies  in  the  trade  witii 
Japan ;  very  large  portion  of  the  trade  which  goes  vid  America  and  the  Canadian 
,Pacific  line,  Sir  T,  SxUherland  4506-4531. 

See  also  Genminiy.,. ,     PeninstUar  and  OHentaZ,  &c.  Company.        Singapore. 

Jeddali.  Tabular  statement  showing  the  British  and  foreign  tonnage  entered  at  Jeddah 
in  the  several  years  1891-97,  the  great  bulk  being  British,  Sir  A.  Batenian  69.  111. 

K. 

Knott,  James.  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — Representation  by  witness  of  the  North  of 
England  Steamship  Owners*  Association;  ne  is  managing  owner  of  about  forty 
steamers,  3829-3831. 

Explanation  that  witness  is  very  reluctant  to  supply  information,  in  public,  upon 
many  points,  in  the  matter  of  subsidies,  &c.,  the  association  being  unwilling  to  put  all 
their  private  affairs  before  their  competitors;  he  does  not  wish,  however,  that  his 
evidence  should  be  treated  as  private,  3832-3841 ^Numerous  instances  of  ship- 
owners objecting  to  give  evidence,  which  would  be  very  valuable  to  the  Committee,  as 
the  publicity  might  be  detrimental  to  them :  illustration  in  the  case  of  Glasgow, 
3834-3838. 

Strong  representations  on  the  part  of  shipowners  as  to  the  great  need  of  a  Minister 
of  Commerce,  with  an  advisory  ward,  before  whom  they  could  lay  information  and 
apply  for  redress  of  grievances,  3835,  3836.  3841.  3875-3877.  3915-3927.  3963»  3964 

Reference  to  the  Board  of  Trade  as  being  rather  a  Board  of  Labour,  and  as 

being  practically  useless  to  the  steamship  interest,  3841.  3942.  3967. 

0.23  "  X  X  Statement 
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Knotti  James,    (Digest  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Statement  showing  the  veiy  disadvantageous  position  of  ships  under  the  British 
flag  in  the  same  trade  with  subsidised  vessels  under  the  Italian  flag ;  illustration  in 
the  case  of  the  "  Trojan  Prince,"  3842-3847.  3950-3961— —Less  objection  as  regards 
subsidies  in  Italy  in  so  &r  as  British  and  other  foreign  vessels  can  be  placed  under  the 
Italian  flag ;  instances  of  this  being  done,  3844.  3847  -3849. 

Exceptionallj  prejudicial  operation  of  the  French  system  of  subsidies,  whilst  it  is 
made  almost  impossible  for  any  other  than  French  ships  to  run  to  France,  nor  can 
British  ships  be  placed  under  the  French  flag ;  illustration  in  the  case  of  the  "  Trojan 

Prince,"  3847-3852.  3947-3949 Effect  of  the  French  and   Italian  subsidies  as 

regards  the  breaking  up  of  the  rates  charged  in  the  Southern  European  Emigrant 
Conference ;  complaint  on  this  score,  3852-3857. 

Information  as  to  the  loss  of  trade  by  British  ships  through  the  system  of  subsidies 

in  Austria  and  Hungary,  3858,  3859 Serious  effect  upon  British  and  other  vessels 

engaged  in  the  Brazilian  coasting  trade  throu^  tne  competition  of  subsidised 
Brazilian  ships  and  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  ships  from  carrying  coastii^  cargo  in 
the  Brazils,  3860-3867. 

Arbitrary  action  of  the  French  Government  in  excluding  all  foreign  vessels  from 

<3arrying    cargo    to   Algeria,  3867-3869 Complaint  as  to   the  operation  of  the 

Deutsche  Levantiner  Linie  and  as  to  the  diversion  of  cargo  from  Antwerp  by  means  of 

preferential  rates,  3870-3874 ^Active  steps  being  taken  by  Gtermany  in  order  to 

develop  the  trade  with  Sjrria,  3874 Support  received  by  the  shipping  interest  in 

Gerraafny  from  the  Kaiser  downwards;  contrast  with  this  country,  3874-3878. 
3888-3891.  3913,  3914. 

Gradual  loss  of   British   trade,  both  £ts  regards  manu&cturers  and   shipowners, 

through  there  being  no  proper  body  in  authority  to  look  after  it,  3876,  3877 

Comparatively  little  use  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  as  regards  protection  of  shipping 

interests,  they  not  being  sufficiently  representative,  3877.  3943,  3944 Instance  of 

loss  of  carriage  of  some  railway  material  from  Antwerp  to  Turkey  through  the  personal 
intervention  of  the  Kaiser  with  the  Sultan  in  favour  of  the  Deutsche  Levantiner 
lime,  3877,  3878. 

Examination  to  the  effect  that  witness  is  not  prepared  to  submit  recommendations 
•or  remedies  to  the  present  Select  Committee,  and  considers  that  a  further  Committee 
or  a  Commission  should  be  appointed  in  order  to  make  a  complete  and  exhaustive 
inquiry  as  to  the  remedial  measures  to  be  adopted  in  the  interests  of  British  trade  and 
British  shipping,  3881-3892.  3899-3901.  3928-3941.  3963. 

Considerable  grievance  on  the  subject  of  through  rates,  as  in  Germany ;  approval 
of  through  preferential  rates  in  England  under  certain  conditions,  3888-3891.  3913, 

5914.   3935,  3936.   3940 Expected  passing  of    the  American    Subsidy   Bill .  in 

November  next,  witness  apprehending  very  injurious  results  to  this  country  in  the 
transfer  of  many  ships  with  their  crews  to  the  American  flag ;  large  transfers  already, 

3893-3897.  3945-3947 Operation  of  the  Italian  subsidies  in  creating  a  commercial 

marine  and  inducing  British  shipowners  to  trade  under  the  Italian  flag,  3902-3905. 

Belief  as  regards  France  that  there  would  be  scarcely,  any  French  shipping  at  all  but 
for  the  subsidies ;  advantage  of  the-  latter  not  only  to  the  mercantile  marme  but  the 

Navy,  3906-3912 Very  large  boom  in  the  English  shipbuilding  trade  in  the  last 

three  years,  3953,  3954 Exceedingly  keen  and  increasing  competition  of  foreign 

with  British  shipping  for  many  years  past,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
and  Germany ;  great  national  importance  of  a  special  advisory  body  in  this  country 
for  watching  events  and  prescribing  remedies,  3962-3980. 

Approval  of  an  extended  system  of  coastii^  ports  throughout  the  British  empire, 

3965,  3966 Reference  to  light  dues  in  British  ports  as  a  crying  scandal ;  expediency 

•of  their  being  paid  by  the  nation  instead  of  by  shipowners,  3967-3969 Great  worry 

.to  British  shipowners  in  past  years  by  some  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board 
-of  Trade ;  conclusion  that  foreign  ships  coming  to  this  coimtry  should  be  xmdor  the 
same  regulations,  3970-3975. 

Higher  wages  paid  by  shipowners  in  this  country  than  are  paid  in  any  other 
•country  except  America ;  various  other  classes  of  emplo3rment  in  this  country  with 

less  trying  work  and  better  wages,  3976.   3989-3999 Belief  as  to  taxes  being 

imposed  on  British  shipping  in  some  foreign  ports  in  lieu  of  light  dues,  3977.  3985, 

3986 Further  statement  as  to  British  ships  being  un&irly  handicapped  by  the 

jsystem  of  foreign  subsidies,  so  that  many  vessels  are  being  placed  imder  Toreign  flags, 
3978-3984. 

Several  causes  of  the  increased  difiiculty  in  manning,  the  same  class  of  men  and 
boys  not  being  available  as  sailors  as  in  former  years ;  numerous  other  emplovments 
now  available,  so  that  the  same  type  of  men  cannot  be  obtained  for  the  sea  within  the 

ast  twenty  years  or  more,  3987-3999 Degree  of  difiiculty  in  the  States  and  in 

•  Germany  and  France  in  getting  seamen,  4000,  4001. 
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L. 

Lascars.  Explanation  in  justification  of  the  large  employment  of  Lascars  bj  the  P.  &  O. 
Company ;  obstacles  and  objections  to  an  increased  employment  of  British  seamen. 
Sir  T.  Sutherland  4597-4626. 

Legislation,  Objection  to  new  shipping  legislation  bj  the  Board  of  Trade,  whilst  existing 
legislation  should  be  equally  enforced  against  foreign  and  British  ships,  Sir  T.  Sutlier- 
land  4630. See  also  Board  of  Trade, 

Light  Dues.     Impression  as  to  foreign  vessels  not  being  so  subject  to  light  dues  as 

English  vessels,  Sir  A.  Bateman  55-60 Belief  that  England  and  Turkey  are  almost 

the  only  countries  which  charge  light  dues,  Wilson  3171 Recommendation  that 

the  Kght  dues  should  be  payaWe  by  the  British  Government  instead  of  by  the  ship- 
owners, Clink  3735-3743.  3778.  3785-378S. 

Reference  to  light  dues  in  British  ports  as  a  crying  scandal ;  expediency  of  their 

being  paid  bj  the  nation  instead  of  by  shipowners,  Knott  3967-3969 Belief  as  to 

taxes  being  imposed  on  British  shipping  in  some  foreign  ports  in  lieu  of  light  duties, 

i&.  3977.  3985,  3986 ^Advocacy  oi  the  abolition  of  the  whole  of  the  light  dues,  Sir 

T.  Sutherland  4332.  4404,  4405. 

Liverpool.     Regulation  of  the  Liverpool  rates  by  the  Conference  of  Shipowners,  Helm 

3360-3373 Explanation  that  tne  Conference  consists  chiefly  of  British  shipowners 

in  London  and  Liverpool,  ih.  3380-3387 — r— Statement  that  the  Conference  rates  have 
prevailed  from  1888  to  the  present  time,  and  exceed  the  rates  which  would  have  been 
obtained  by  competition  in  the  open  market,  ib.  3388-3891-- — Opinion  that  it  would 
be  to  the  interest  of  the  Liverpool  shipowners  to  lower  the  Conference  rates  so  as  to 
cope  with  the  price  of  the  Liverpool  manufacturers,  ib.  3406,  3407. 

Liverpool  Steamship  Owners'  Association.     Information  respecting  the  constitution  of 
the  association,  and  the  important  interests  which  it  represents,  Hill  1786-1797. 

1829-1831 Explanation  that  many  members  of  the  association  are  interested  in 

the  trade  of  the  North  Atlafitic,  India,  Africa,  America,  &c.,  ib.  1792,  1793.  1832-183& 

Statement  to  the  eft'ect  that  the  association  lines  are  mostly  in  direct  or  indirect 

competition  with  the  subsidised  lines,  ib.  1798. 

Load  Line.     Recent  introduction  of  a  load-line  by  the  Hamburg  American  line.  Sir  TT* 

Ward,  1057-1062. 1082-1084 ^Recommendation  that  foreim  vessels  disobeying  the 

British  load-line  regulations  should  be  stopped  if  entering  British  ports,  Hill  2057- 

2062 Absence  of  load-line  restrictions  ^vith  regard  to  French  sailing  vessels,  Ooffey 

2866 Impression  that  a  load-line  is  not  made  a  condition  of  a  German  subsidy ; 

explanation  that  the  absence  of  a  load-line  enables  foreign  vessels  to  load  more  deeply 

than  British  vessels,  Hk  2929 Opinion  that  if  the  British  load-line  restrictions  were 

forced  on  foreign  vessels  British  ships  would  not  coascquently  be  boycotted  by 
foreigners,  ib.  3022,  3023 Approval  of  the  load-line  restrictions,  Clink  3784. 

Longfcyrdy  Joseph  Henry.  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  has  been  in  the  Consular 
Service  of  Japan  for  thirty-two  years,  and  is  now  British  Consul  at  Nagasaki ;  he  haa 

also  been  called  to  the  Bar  with  a  view  to  magisterial  duties,  1451-1455 He  has 

given  special  attention  to  the  growth  of  British  trade,  1456. 

Explanation  that  the  P.  and  0.  Company  established  their  line  to  Japan  about  1865 ; 

1457-1458 Serious    competition    between    the    P.    and    0.    Company    and  the 

Messageries  Maritimes ;  belief  that  the  latter  was  always  the  more  heavily  subsidised^ 

1457, 1465.  1496-1498-^ Alteration  of  the  Post  Office  contract  and  withdrawal  of  the 

P.  and  0.  subsidy  in  1880;  protests  in  Japan  against  the  withdrawal,  which  caused 
great  injury  to  British  trade,  1466-1480.  1499-1503.  1530-1537.  1616.  1630-1633-^^— 
Abandonment  of  the  Japan  service  by  the  P.  and  O.  Company  in  1900,  owing  to  com- 
petition of  subsidised  vessels,  1481-1483.  1530-1542.  1555-1561. 

Explanation  that  British  trade  with  Japan  has  not  increased  pro  ixUa  with  foreign 
trade ;  promise  to  supply  figures  giving  the  proportion  of  increase  of  foreign  as  against 

British  trade,  1484-1491,   1516-1629.    1538-1542.  1593,  1594 Belief  that  about 

40  per  cent,  of  the  imports  to  Japan  are  carried  in  British  vessels,  1492-1495.  1510, 

1511 Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  Messageries  Maritimes  subsidy  is  not  based 

on  value  received,  1496-1498. 

Details   respecting  Japanese  subsidies;  heavy  subsidising  of  the  three  principal 

Japanese   steamship  companies,  1497-1500.  1508,  1509.  1512-1515.  1570-1573 . 

Great  increase  of  toreign  trade  with  Japan,  especially  German  and  American,  1499-* 

1504. 1546-1554.  1567-1569 Belief  that  the  subsidy  granted  by  the  United  States 

is  purely  a  postal  subsidy,  1506,  1507 ^Explanation  that  the  cargo  lines  to  Japan 

carry  very  few  passengers,  1562-1566.  1595-1600. 

0.23.  X  x  2  Absence 
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Lovyford,  Joseph  Hemy,  (Digest  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Absence  of  decrease  in  British  trade  with  Japan,  though  competition  is  now  very 

keen,  1567-1573.  1577 Reference  to  the  arrangement  formerly  existing  between 

the  P.  &  0.  Company  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  Lioyd,  1574 Opinion  that  sub- 
sidies are  not  necessary  so  long  as  the  mail  service  can  be  maintained  without  them  and 
competition  does  not  cause  the  discontinuance  of  an  established  service.  1575-1581. 
1591, 1592.  1616. 

Superior  efficiency  and  cheapness  of  the  German  lines  to  Japan,  1580^1584.  1620- 

1623 Opinion  in  favour  of  subsidies  in  order  to  start  the  trade  between  any  two 

countries,  1585-1587 Explanation  that  raw  cotton  is  the  largest  import  into  tjapan 

and  is  chiefly  sent  from  Bomoay,  1588. 

Importance  of  maintaining  an  efficient  maU  contract  passenger  service  between 
England  and  Japan,  which  would  require  the  assistance  of  a  substantial  subsidy,  1601- 

1G09.  1634-1636.  1654,  1655- ^^Reasons  for  concluding  that  the  P.  &  O.  CJompany 

would  alone  be  capable  of  maintaining  the  desired  service,  1610-1615 ^Willingness 

of  the  P.  &  O.  Company  to  resume  their  service  to  Japan  if  a  sufficient  subsiay  is 

granted,  1617-1619 Details  respecting  the  passenger  traffic  between  Japan  and 

the  West  Coast  of  America,  1624-1629. 

Impossibility  of  the  existence  of  the  French  service  to  Japan  without  heavy  sub- 
ijidies ;  explanation  that  French  shipping  in  the  East  is  practically  confined  to  the 

Messageries  Maritimes,  1637-1639 -Keasoos  for  the  German  subsidy  taking  solong 

to  cause  a  diminution  of  British  tr<ade  with  Japan,  1640-1649. 

Representation  that  foreign  subsidies  have  not  alone  injured  British  trade  in  the 
Far  East ;  complaint  that  the  British  merchant  does  not  consult  the  interests  of  the 

Japanese  importer,  1646-1653 Explanation  that  sugar  is  the  second  import   of 

value  in  Japan,  1651-1653 Belief  that  under  the  present  system  Britisn  com- 
mercial prestige  suffers  in  Japan,  1656,  1657. 

Importance  of  exclusively  employing  seamen  of  British  nationality  on  every  vessel 
Kubsiaised  by  the  British  Government,  and  of  obtaining  Naval  Reserve  men  wherever 
possible,  1658-1681. 

Lorenzo  Marquez.  Infonnation  in  elucidation  of  repor&  aiid  statistics  as  regards  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  other  countries  with  Lorenzo  Marquez  down  to 
the  year  1897  ;  statement  as  to  there  being  no  return  for  the  last  three  years.  Sir  A, 

Bateman  69.   86.   92,  93.   97-109 Difficulty  of  obtaining  particulars  respecting 

Lorenzo  Marquez,  owing  to  the  recent  stagnation  of  trade  there.  Sir  H,  Bergme  236. 

249-253.  366 Reasons  for  the  absence  of  reports  from  the  Consul  at  Lorenzo 

Marquez  in  recent  years,  Farnall  535-540.  545-550.  573,  574 Statement  as  to 

the  amount  of  transit  through  Beira  and  Lorenzo  Marquez,  ib.  664,  665 Opinion 

that,  judging  by  the  returns  for  1897,  Holland  has  twice  as  much  trade  tliough 

Lorenzo  Marquez  as  Germany ;  suggestions  as  to  the  cause  of  this,  ib.  675-681 

Doubt  as  to  the  arrangements  between  German  steamers  and  the  Belgian  Government, 
i6.  682. 

See  also  East  Africa. 

M. 

Manchester.  Dissatisfaction  in  Manchester  concerning  the  higher  rates  of  freights  from 
British  ports  compared  with  those  from  the  ports  of  other  manufacturii^  countries. 

Helm  3178.  3271-3283 Small  effect  of  the  difference  in  the  freight  charges  on  the 

fine  goods  trade  from  Manchester ;  explanation  that  the  trade  in  sUiple  goods,  sheeting, 

and  drills  is  chiefly  injured,  ib.  3254-3270.  3288-3300 Statement  to  the  effect  that 

the  Manchester  tiude  is  now  suffering  materially  all  over  the  world,  ib.  3288-3291 

Opinion,  as  regards  the  question  of  subsidies,  that  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce  would  expect  to  be  allowed  to  conduct  their  business  in  their  own  way 
without  the  interference  of  the  Government,  ib.  3320.  3423-3427.  3436-3438. 

Manxiso  {Mercantile  Marine): 

Conclusion    as    to    foreign    subsidies    generally,    providing    that    some    portion 

of   each    crew    must    be    national,    Sir    A.    Bateman    66-68 Conditions    and 

regulations ,  attaching  to  the  granting  of  foreign  subsidies;  belief  that  Austria, 
Hungary,  and  Russia  are  the  only  countries  where  the  nationality  of  officers  and  crews 

is  considered  as  important.  Sir  H.  Bergne  305-312.    344-345 Importance  oi 

exclusively  employing  seamen  of  British  nationality  on  every  vessel  subsidised  by  the 
British  Government,  and  of  obtaining  Naval  Reserve  men  wherever  possible,  Longford 
.     165&-1681. 

Evidence  in  detail  concerning  the  various  effects  of  the  purchase  of  a  British  line 
by  foreigners  who  are  supported  bjr  Government  subsidies ;  consequent  substitution 

of  foreign  officers  and  crews  for  British  crews,  5iW  1985-1987 Explanation  that 

foreign  vessels  frequently  enter  British  ports  under-manned;  opinion,  however,  that 
the  Manning  Act  should  not  lay  do>vn  any  hard  and  fast  rule,  ib.  2020-2024-- — 

Recommendation 
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JlAxy/yG  (Mbrcamtile  Marine) — continuecL  *' 

R^onunendatioiL.tiiat  the  country  should  assist  in  a  practical  maimer  in  maintaining 
a  proper  supply  of  seamen.  Hill  2048. 

Belief  that  there  is  some  insignificant  manning  condition  attach  to  the  Fr^ich 
bounties;  opinion  that  as  regards  the  numbers  of  the  crews,  manning  regulations  are 
unnecessary  in  Eiyjland,  Goffey  2867-2871.  2912-2919— Care  taRcn  by  British 
shipowners  to  secure  good  sauors ;  belief  that  some  owners  prefer  foreign  seamen  to 

those  of  theh-  own  country,  ib.  2912-2919.  2938-2943.  2983-2992 ^Reasons  why 

^  foreign  sailors  frequently  serve  on  British  ships ;  opinion  that  British  shipowners 
-coula  not  comply  with  a  regulation  only  to  employ  British  sailors,  ib.  2983-2992. 
-3016-3021. 

Difficulty  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  British  seamen ;  importance  of 
systematic  training  of  seamen  by  the  Government,  Clink  3689-3694.  3771-3774.  3796, 

3797.3805-3828 Opinion  that  British  seamen  arc  equal  to  those  of  any  foreign 

xjountry,  ib,  3766-3770. 

Several  causes  of  the  increased  dirticulty  in  luannin^if,  the  same  class  of  men  and 
boys  not  being  available  as  sailors  as  in  former  years;  numerous  other  employments 
now  available,  so  that  the  same  type  of  men  cannot  be  obtained  for  the  sea  within 

the  last  twenty  years  or  more,  Knott  3987-3999 Degree  of  difficulty  in  the  States 

Umd  in  Geiinany  and  France  in  getting  seamen,  ib.  4000,  4001. 

Much  greater  facilities  in  Germany  than  in  England  for  dispensing  with  foreign 

seamen ;  rate  of  wages  adverted  to  hereon,  Sir  T,  Sidherlaml  4603-4610 Doubt  as 

to  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  a  bonus  for  the  employment  of  British  seamen  as 
facilitating  the  manning  of  the  Navy,  ib.  4611-4615.  4623-4626. 

Suggestions  by  Captain  Sturdee  on  the  subject  of  manning  in  connection  with 
postal  contracts  and  subsidies,^|>p.  316,  317. 

See  also  Bounties,        Lascars, 

.Manufactured  Goods,  Complaint  that  British  manufacturers  take  less  pains  than 
Germans  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  goods  manufiictiu'ed,  Nkol  2530-2539.  2627- 

-  2630.  2675-2677 Representation  that  the  place  of  production  of  the  raw  material 

is  really  the  proper  place  of  manufacture,  Hehn  3343-3351 See  also  Mancliester, 

MarseiUea,    Information  concerning  the  low  rates  of  th^^  Messageries  Maritime  vessels 

from   London    to    Marseilles,    Wood  1391.   1401-1406.   1408-1416.    1423-1427. 

Representation  that  the  low  freights  between  London  and  Marseilles  are  due, to 
subsidies;  opinion  hereon  as  to  the  general  effect  of  subsidies  on  trade,  ib.  1423-1437. 
See  also  FixLnce, 

Mercantile  Marine  {Generally),,  Paper  prepared  by  Captain  Stui^dee  on  the  subject  of 
the  Mercantile  Marine  of  this  country  m  connection  with  the  question  of  subsidies ; 
suggestions  in  detail  on  various  points,  App.  316,  317. 

Merclta'iidise  Marks  Act  Effect  of  the  British  Merchandise  Marks  Act  in  damaging  the 
transit  tmde  from  British  ports  and  giving  an  impetus  to  the  establishment  of  direct 

lines  from  continental  ports,  Sir  W,  Ward  944-946 Objection  to  the  restrictions 

under  the  Act  as  to  goods  in  transit  coming  from  the  continent,  Hill  2064-2066 

Disapproval  of  the  Act  as  materially  affecting  British  trade,  Wilson  3140.  3144 

Effect  of  the  Act  on  the  commerce  of  England ;  opinion  that  it  has  done  good  in  some 

ways.  Helm  3352-3354 Opinion  that  the  Act  has  done  no  good  beyond  opening 

the  eyes  of  the  public,  So/muel  3551. 

Mercltant  Cruisers.  Power  of  the  German,  French,  and  Russian  Governrnents  to 
commandeer  any  vessel  which  is  sailing  imder  the  German,  French,  or  Russian  flags, 
Samiid  3589-3593 See  also  Admiralty, 

Messageries  Maritimes.  Serious  competition  in  the  service  to  Japan  between  the 
P.  &  O.  Company  and  the  Messageries  Maritimes;  belief  that  the  latter  was  always  the 

more  heavily  subsidised,  Lon^fcrrd  1457-1465.  1496-1498 Explanation  that  the 

Messageries  Maritimes  subsidy  is  not  based  on  value  received,  ib.  1496-1498. 

See  also  France, 

Minister  of  Commerce,  Recommendation  that  there  should  be  a  British  Minister  of 
Commerce,  who  could  be  consulted  on  all  matters  atiecting  the  interests  of  ship- 
owners,  Wilson   3108-3110.  3159-3164 Strong  representations  on  the  part  of 

shipowners  as  to  the  great  need  of  a  Minister  of  Commerce,  with  an  Advisory  Board, 
before  whom  they  could  lay  information  and  apply  for  redress  of  grievances,  Knott 

3835,  3836.    3841.    3875-3877.   3968.    3964 Opinion    adverse  to  a  Ministry  of 

Commerce,  Sir  T.  Butherland  4631. 

Mondxisa,     Much  larger  German  than  British  tonnage  which  entered  the  Port  of 

Mombasa  in  1899,  Sir  A.  Batemctn  69- Consular  report  adverted  to  as  regards  .the 

importance 
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Jfom6a«a  — continued, 

importance  of  a  subsidised  service  to  Mombasa,  Sir  A,Batemom  156^ — ^Belief  that  orders 
from  Mombasa  and  Zanzibar  have  often  been  given  to  foreign  rathet  than  British 
manufacturers,  owing  to  the  existence  of  direct  foreign  steamers  with  subsidies,  Xicd 
2490-2499.  2520,  2521.  2538. 

Mui7\  James.    (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — Former  experience  of  witness  as  Vice-Consul 
at  Beira,  and  as  a  merchant  there,  4002-4006.  4025.  4146. 

Summary  of  the  lines  of  steamers  trading  on  the  East  African  coast,  and  of  the 
means  of  commtmication  with  Zanzibar,  Beira,  and  Durban,  4007-4015.  4113-4115 

Considerable  delay  and  damage  through  the  necessary  transhipment  at  Durban 

of  goods  shipped  by  British  lines  for  Beira,  there  being  also  much  liability  to  theft ; 

limited  British  trade  to  the  ports  from  Durban  to  Beu»,  4016-4018.  4024.  4037 ► 

Great  saving  of  time  by  shipping  goods  by  German  ships  from  Hamburg,  there  being 
no  subseouent  transhipment ;  extensive  use  made  of  German  steamships  by  witness* 
firm  and  oy  other  merchants  on  the  East  Coast,  there  being  a  saving  also  as  regards 
the  collection  of  the  goods  for  shipment,  4018-4025.  4109-4112.  4137,  4138. 

Considerable  trade  to  Rhodesia  vid  Beira ;  diversion  of  much  trade  from  Capetown 
to  Beira,  when  the  railway  between  Salisbury  and  Buluwayo  is  completed,  4033,  4034 

Extent  to  which  orders  are  placed  in  Germany  insteaa  of  England,  for  goods  and 

manufactures  to  be  shipped  rrom  Hamburg  for  Beira  and  the  East  Coast,  or  in 
French  ships,  in  order  to  avoid  the  objections  to  transhipment  at  Durban  or  Cape- 
town ;  saving  in  the  former  case  as  regards  cement,  clothing,  cotton  goods,  &c.,  4035- 
4059.  4092-4096.  4109-4118. 

Want  of  direct  British  communication  with  the  East  Coast  so  that  goods  of  British 
manufacture  may  get  there  without  the  necessity  of  transhipment ;  increased  demand 

thereby  for  such  goods,  4054-4059.    4071,  4072 Important  savii^  by  sending 

American  goods  from  New  York  to  the  East  Coast  in  Grerman  instead  of  British  ships, 

4060-4068 Advantage  generally  if  there  were  no  subsidies  at  all,  though  it  may  oe 

expedient  to  subsidise  a  competitive  British  line  to  the  East  Coast :  efficient  service 
required,  4069-4072.  4081-4087.  4098-4100. 

Statement  as  to  the  importance  of  steps  being  taken  for  retaining  in  British  hands 

the  large  trade  to  be  developed  by  the  Uganda  Railway  to  Mombasa,  4072-4076 

Much  better  accommodation  in  French  thiin  in  Ei^lish  steamers  from  the  East  Coast, 
so  that  passengers  come  generally  bv  the  former ;  improvements  required  if  there  be  a 
jiew  British  line,  4077-4087. 

Probability  of  German  firms  succeeding  in  diverting  trade  from  British  firms  in  the 

case  of  Beira,  4092-4097 Conclusion  as  to  there  being  good  prospects  of  a  large  and 

increasing  trade  with  Uganda  and  Rhodesia  to  be  served  oy  a  last  line  of  steamers  to 

the  East  Coast,  4097-4108 Opportunities  for  sending  goods  from  Manchester  and 

Glasgow  direct  to  Beira  by  the  Clan  line  without  transhipment,  4119-4122. 

Further  opinion  that  there  is  or  would  be  sufficient  trade  on  the  East  Coast  for 
supporting  an  entirely  new  line  of  subsidised  fast  ships  ;  insufficient  trade  of  the  Port 
of  Beira  to  maintain  a  new  line,  4123-4136.  4139-4147. 


N. 

Natal.  Evidence  in  detail  respecting  the  trade  with  Natal,  and  comparison  between  the 
years  1885,  1895,  and  1899,  Sir  H.  Bergne  226-231-^— Statement  that  the  Natal 
figures  include  German  subsidised  ships,  but  those  of  the  Cape  do  not,  ih.  232-235. 

Statistics  of  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  1885,  1895,  and  1899,  distinguishing 
between  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  App.  274. 

New  South  Wales.  Statistics  of  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  in  each  of  the  years 
1885, 1895,  and  1899,  distinguishing  nationality,  App.  274. 

New  York.  Statement  showing  the  subsidies  paid  by  different  countries  for  the  service 
to  New  York,  App.  312 See  also  United  States.'' 

New  Zealand.  Details  as  to  the  manner  of  working  the  mail  service  to  New  Zealand 
by  the  western  route,  Fomutn  785-791. 

Nicol,  William  Jamss  White,  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  has  been  in  the 
employ  of  Smith,  Mackenzie  &  Co.,  of  Mombasa  and  Zanzibar,  and  is  prepared  to  give 
a  merchant's  views  on  the  subject  of  subsidies,  2475-2479. 

Serious  effects  of  transhipment  at  Aden,  especially  in  the  case  of  Portland  cement, 

2480-2494.  2644-2657 ^Belief  that  orders  from  Mombasa  and  Zanzibar  have  often 

been  given  to  foreign  rather  than  British  manufacturers,  owing  to  the  existence  of 

direct  foreign  steamers  with  subsidies,  2490-2499.  2520,  2521.  2538 -Falling  off  in 

the 
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Jficoly  WiUiam  James  White.    (Digest  of  his  Evidence) — cimtinned, 

the  British  trade  in  arms  and  ammunition  to  Zanzibar,  owing  to  the  restrictions  under 
the  Brussels  Act  of  1892,  and  the  necessity  of  transhipment,  2495-2499. 

Details  concerning  the  Zanzibar  trade  with  America ;  opinion  hereon  that  trans- 
portation by  the  German  line  from  Hamburg  tends  to  shift  the  centre  of  trade  from 

England  to  Germany,  2500-2507.  2520,  2521.  2540-2546 Reduction  of  the  British 

India  line's  freights  owing  to  competition  with  the  French  and  German  lines,  2508- 
2517.  2623-2626. 

Preference  of  witness  for  the  foreign  subsidised  steamers  rather  than  the  British 

ships  with  the  necessary  transhipment,  2518,  2519 ^DisaCTeement  with  the  evidence 

of  Mr.  Cornish  to  the  effect  that  the  German  trader  consmts  the  requirements  of  his 
Zanzibar  customers  more  than  the  British  trader  does ;  evidence  as  to  the  way  in 
which  Smith,  Mackenzie  &  Co.  have  successfully  competed  with  the  Germans  in 
Zanzibar,  2522-2532. 

Complaint  that  the  British  manufacturers  take  less  pains  than  the  Germans  do  as 

regards  the  quality  of  the  goods  manufactured,  2530-2539.  2627-2630.  2675-2677 

Serious  losses  incurred  annually  by  the  British  India  line  from  1890  to  1892,  owing  to 
competition  with  German  subsidised  lines  to  Zanzibar;  withdrawal  of  the  British 
direct  line  in  1892 ;  2547-2567 Details  concerning  the  growth  of  German  com- 
pared with  British  trade  in  Zanzibar,  2568-2584. 

Proposal  by  witness  in  1896  that  a  certain  amount  of  cargo  for  the  Uganda  Railway 
might  be  given  to  a  line  of  British  steamers  in  lieu  of  a  subsidy ;  complaint  that  by 
the  adoption  of  other  methods  of  transport  a  good  opportunity  was  missed  for  founding 

a  direct  British  line,  2585-2610 Particulars  as  to  the  transport  of  coal  for  the 

Uganda  Railway;  superiority  of  Indian  over  Cardiff  coal  for  stacking  purposes,  2611- 
2619. 

Stoppage  of  the  Portuguese  line  when  their  subsidy  stopped;    opinion  that  the 

German  Ime  could  not  live  without  a  subsidy,  2619-2622.  2640 --Superiority  of  the 

French  and  German-  lines  to  Zanzibar  as  regards  speed,  2631-2638.  2668,  2669. 

Conclusions  in  favour  of  subsidising  a  British  line  to  nm  direct  to  2ianzibar; 
suggestion  that  subsidies  should  only  be  granted  when  absolutely  necessary  by  reason 

of  competition,  2639-2643.  2663-2667 Serious  delays  caused  by  the  transhipment 

at  Aden ;  representations  that  the  transhipment  of  goods  at  Hamburg  is  not  serious  as 
they  are  put  into  a  ship  originally  destined  for  Zanzibar,  2644-2657.   2660-2662 

Explanation  that  the  competition  for  goods  traffic  with  Zanzibar  is  confined  to 

England  and  Germany,  2658,  2659. 

Opinion  that  the  predominance  of  foreign  merchant  ships  does  not  destroy  British 

prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  2670 Belief  that  the  trade  developed  by  means 

of  the  Uganda  iCailway  will  be  in  the  hands  of  foreign  merchants  if  a  direct  British 

line  is  not  established,  2671-2674 Effect  of  throu^  preferential  rates  in  developing 

German  trade,  2676-2680. 

North  of  England  Steamship  Ovmera*  Association.  Explanation  that  witness  is  very 
reluctant  to  supply  information  in  public,  upon  many  points,  in  the  matter  of 
subsidies,  &c.,  the  association  bein^  unwiUing  to  put  all  their  private  aflfe-irs  before 
their  competitors ;  he  does  not  wish,  however,  that  his  evidence  should  be  treated 
as  private,  Knott  3832-3841. 

North  German  Lloyd.  Explanation  that  but  for  the  subsidies  the  North  German 
Lloyd  would  at  one  time  have  ceased  to  run.  Sir  W.  Ward  1071-1074.  1178-1181 — r- 
Difficulty  of  explaining  why  the  North  German  Lloyd  is  a  more  popular  lino  than  the 

P.  and  O.  Company,  ib.  1175-1181 ^Extension  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  line  to 

Australia,  as  anticipated  by  witness,  ib.  1294-1296. 

Explanation  that  the  dividends  paid  by  the  North  Grerman  Lloyd  are  practically 
the  amount  of  the  Government  subsidy.  Hill  1816-1818.  1877, 1878— -Particulars 
respecting  the  purchase  by  the  North  German  Lloyd  of  the  Scottish  Oriental  Steam- 
ship Company  and  Holt's  East  Indian  Ocean  Steamship  Company,  ib.  1986.  1990, 
1991. 

Explanatory  statement  as  to  the  mileage  rate  represented  by  the  subsidy  in  the 
case  of  the  P.  and  0.  Company  as  compared  with  the  North  German  Lloyd,  Sir 
T.  Sutlierland  4236.  4248-4251.  4294-4296. 

Summary  of  contract,  September  1898,  between  German  Government  and  North 
German  Lloyd  regarding  subsidised  steamship  lines  to  Eastern  Asia  and  Australia, 
App.  275-277. 

Tabular  statement  containing  information  in  detail  respecting  the  payments  to  the 
Nord-Deutscher  Lloyd  in  Bremen,  and  the  services  rendered,  App.  281. 

See  also  East  Africa.        OerTuany. 

Noi'way. 
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Norway.    Several  small  contributions  or  shipping  subsidies  by  Norway,  only  a  portion 

being  for  postal  services,  /Sir  A.  Baseman  18 Severe  competition  with  the  vessels 

of  witness*  company  on  the  part  of  Norwegian  subsidised  steamers;  reference  to  certain 
correspondence  between  the  compflny  ana  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  subject  in  1896, 
WiLacm  3057-3068.  3088.  3097.  3103,  3104.  3159,  3160.  3174,  3175 — -BeDef  that  the 
Norwegian  subsidies  are  about  50i.  for  each  voyage,  ib.  3167,  3168. 

.    Correspondence  in  1895-9G  between  Messrs.  Thos.  Wilson,  Sons  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  and 
the  Foreign  Office  respecting  the  subsidising  by  the  Norwegian  Government  of 
steamers  running  between  Norwegian  and  British  ports,  App,  269-272. 

P. 

ParHamentary  Inquiries.  Entire  approval  of  inquiries  from  time  to  time  by  Select 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons :  beneficial  results  anticipated,  8ir  T.  Suther- 
land 4631,  4632 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Co.: 

Impossibility  of  distinguishing  the  amount  paid  to  the  P.  and  O.  Company  for  purely 
postal  services  from  the  a,mount  paid  for  general  advantages,  Fomian  845-856. 
880-894 — —Serious  effects  on  the  dividends  of  the  P.  and  O.  Company  if  they  were 

deprived  of  their  existing  subsidies,  Hill  1860 Effect  of  the  suosiay  in  the  case 

of  the  P.  and  O.  Company  that  it  makes  the  company  so  much  better  off:  question  as 
as  to  any  increased  facilities  to  trade,  Sir  T.  Swetfenham  2444-2448. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  German  and  French  boats  going  to  Japan  have 
outstripped  the  P.  and  O.  Company  in  obtaining  passengers,  owing  to  the  fares  of  the- 
latter  being  so  high,  Bonar  2710-2712 Complaint  that  the  P.  and  O.  Cmjpany  con- 
sider the  question  of  present  dividends  more  than  tliat  of  future  increase  of^  trade,  i6. 

277^-2777.  2792-2806 Opinion  that  the  sale  of  steamers  to  Japan  by  the  P.  and  O. 

Company  has  merely  been  connnerciai  transaction  with  no  influence  on  British  trade,. 
ib.  2822-2827. 

Total  of  SSOl.  a  vear  as  the  subsidy  paid  to  the  company  for  carrying  the  mails, 

including  85,000i.  for  the  Australian  service.  Sir  T.  Sutherland  4227,  4228 Capital 

of  more  than  8,000,000Z.  represented  by  the  P.  and  O.  fleet,  the  tonnage  being  about 

335,000,  and  there  being  no  old  ships,  ib.  4229,  4230 ^Constant   process  in   the^ 

operations  of  the  company,  the  mail  services  having  been  immensely  improved  iu 
point  of  speed  and  efficiency  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  or  since  1873,  and  old 
vessels  being  constantly  replaced  by  new,  whereas  the  annual  subsidy  has  been  greatly 

diminished,  ib.  4229-4236.  4345-4347 Right  secured  and  exercised  by  the  Post 

Office  to  send  mails  by  every  ve&sel  of  the  company,  ib.  4236,  4237. 

Requirement  of  at  least  50,000i.  a  year  more  than  the  present  subsidy  in  order  that 
the  company  should  be  on  a  par  with  the  North  German  Lloyd,  Sir  T.  Suthetiund  . 

4238-4240 Statement  as  to  India  and  the  Colonies  paving  167,755Z.  towards  the 

subsidy  of  330,000i.  received  bv^  the  company  for  the  mail  service ;  calculation  that 
after  allowing  for  receipts,  the  rost  Office  is  at  a  very  small  cost  or  loss  in  the  matter,  ' 

ib.  4252-4257.  4297-4306 Enormous  annual  revenue  required  by  the  company  in 

order  to  earn  a  profit,  uiany  of  the  services  and  branches  bemg  moreover  worked  at  a 

loss,    ib.    4269-4275 ^Knancial    particulars    respecting    the    company;    modest 

dividends  paid,  ib.  4279-4286.  4386-4388. 

Absolute  denial  that  better  passenger  accommodation  or  better  food  is  given  in.- 
certain  foreign  vessels  than  in  those  ot  the  P.  and  O.  Company,  Sir  T.  SuMerland, 

4328-4331.  4343 Entire  efficiency  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  company,  that  to 

India  bein^  weekly,  and  that  to  China  and  Australia  fortnightly,  ib.  4365-4369^ 

Impracticability  of  the  company  carrying  on  the  present  costly  service  in  competition 
with  France  and  Germany  without  a  subsidy ;  obligation  as  to  speed,  so  that  cargo  - 
boats  cannot  be  used  for  the  mails,  ib.  4391-4403. 

Further  representation  as  to  the  comimny  not  being  overpaid  for  the  mail  services 
rendered ;  great  improbability  of  any  increase  of  subsidies  by.  the  Post  Office  except 
for  increased  services  rendered  by  the  companies,  Sir  T.  Sntnerland  4569-4574.  4578, 

4579 Spontaneous  act  of  witness*  company  as  regards  the  reduction  of  their  former 

subsidy,  ib.  4413. 

See  a]so  Admiralty.        Aiistralui.        China.  India.  Japan.         Lascars. 

Shipping        Conferevres.        Singapm^e.         Trade  and  Shipping. 

Persian  Ovlf.  Nature  of  the  Government  arrangement  with  the  Russian  Steam 
Navigation  Company  for  the  service  to  Bushire  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  Sir  A.  Bateman 
19,23-26. 

Portugal.  Subsidies  paid  by  Portugal  to  three  dift'erent  lines ;  amount  in  each  case, 
Sir  A.  Bateman  32,  33. 

Comparison 
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Post  Office  (Postal  Contracts  and  Sctbsidies: 

Comparison  between  postal  and  commercial   subsidies;  explanation    that  postal 
subsidies  sometimes  result  in  a  line  of  steamers  which  also  carry  cargoes,  Famall 

641-645 Conditions,  other  than  postal,  attached  to  Post  Office  subsidies ;  definition 

of  the  term  "  subsidy  "  as  understood  by  the  department,  Forman  726-740.  753  et  aeq. 

Impossibility  of  calculating  the  specific  vaRie  of  a  particular  service  to  the  Post 

Office ;  effect  of  subsidies  in  regulating  the  system  oi  communication  with  foreign 
countries,  ib.  726-740. 

Explanation  as  to  the  special  requirements  on  the  part  of  Grovemment,  as  the  result 

of  paying  subsidies,  Forman  729-740 Care  taken  by  Government  to  ensure  the 

punctuality    of   the  mail  steamers,  ib,   738-743 Non-payment  of  Government 

subsidies  to  any  foreign  nation,  ib,  748. 

Details  as  to  the  charges  paid  by  the  Post  Office  under  the  Postal  Union  Con- 
vention;  variation  of  the  scale  according  to  the  distance  and  the  period  of  the 

contract,  ForTnan  749-752.     778-784 ^Evidence  as  to  the  course  adopted  when  no 

English  steamers  are  available  to  carry  English  Government  letters,  ib,  794-799. 

Explanation  of  the  Postal  Union  Rate  as  being  merely  a  joint  fine,  so  to  speak,  for 

sending  mails  by  services  which  exist  for  another  purpose,  ForTnan  851-856 

Reference  to  the  contracts  containing  the  conditions  or  stipulations  as  to  what 
shall  be  allowed  as  postal  articles,  ib.  862-871. 

Opinion  that  a  subsidy  should  only  be  granted  when  absolutely  necessary ;  circimi- 
stances  under  which  subsidies  are  indispensable,  HiU  2049-2056.  2063.  2082,  2083. 

2094,  2095.    2111,   2112 Impossibility  of  judging  the  desirability  of  subsidies 

without  first  understanding  the  conditions  and  circumstances  under  which  they  would 

be  granted,  ib.  2049-2054 Strong  deprecation  of  any  action  of  the  Post  Office  or 

Treasury  which  would  allow  British  marl  services  to  get  out  of  British  hands.  Sir  T, 
Sutherland  4393.  4633-4636. 

last  of  mail-ship  services  performed  for  fixed  yearly  payments,  with  sundry  parti- 
culars as  to  each  contract,  App,  279,  280. 

See  also  Cost 

Preferential  and  Through  Rates  {Oermany).  Belief  that  through  bills  of  lading  were 
instituted  between  German  and  other  norts  about  fifteen  years  ago;  quotation  from 
Report  by  Sir  A.  Hardinge  as  to  the  enect  of  the  through  service  on  German  trade. 

Fa/mall  514-517 Conclusion  that  outward  railway  freights  in  Germany  are  much 

lower  than  inward  railway  freights,  ib,  518-521 Belief  that  no  objection  has  been 

raised  as  regards  the  idea  of  issuing  through  bills  of  lading  in  England,  ib,  526,  527. 

Particulars,  together  with  documentary  evidence,  concerning  bills  of  lading  and 
preferential  railway  rates ;  explanation  that  nimierous  raw  materials  and  manufactures 
are  in  receipt  of  preferential  railway  rates  from  the  Prussian  State  lines.  Sir  W.  Wa/rd 

1192  et  seq, ^Belief  that  the  system  of  reduced  rates  for  goods  exported  from 

Germany  has  developed  the  export  trade  and  generally  shifted  the  centres  of  trade  to 
Germany,  ib,  1216.  1224-1236.  1243  et  seq. 

Evidence  respecting  the  large  profits  made  bv  German  traders  and  steamship  owners 

owing  to  the  subsidies  and  reduced  rates,  Svr  W,  Wa/rd  1216,  1217.  1243-1862 

Impossibility  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  the  German  Government  participates  in 

the  advantageous  effects  of  preferential  rates,  ib,  1237-1242 ^Apphcation  of  reduced 

rates  to  very  few  lines  in  Germany  except  the  State  lines,  ib,  1263-1266. 

Details  respecting  the  rates  for  four  different  kinds  of  goods  carried  by  the  German 
Levant  Line ;  desirability  of  preparinga  comparative  taUle  as  regards  the  rates  from 

England  to  Constantinople,  Sir  W,   Ward  1267-1278 Opinion  that  the  reduced 

rates  system  in  Germany  is  very  satisfetctory  from  the  national  point  of  view,  ib.  1279, 

1280 ^Effect  of  the  German  system  of  preferential  rates  m  putting  the  British 

trader  on  very  inferior  terms  with  his  foreign  competitors,  ib,  1302, 1303. 

Growing  use  of  through  bills  of  lading;  advantages  of  the  system,  HUl  1968-1984 

Effect  of  through  preferential  rates  m  developing  German  trade,  Nicol  2676-2680 

Considerable  gnevance  on  the  subject  of  through  rates,  as  in  Germany;  approval 

of  through  preferential  rates  in  England  under  certain  conditions,  Kn^tt  3888-3891. 
3913,  3914.  3935,  3936.  3940. 

Memorandum  bv  Sir  William  Ward  as  to  freight  reductions  (preferential  rates)  on 
German  State  Railways  granted  in  order  to  promote  oversea  tntde,  App,  290. 

See  also  Antwerp, 

Proceedings  of  the  Cormnittee,    Resume  thereof  Bep,  iv-ix. 

Profits  and  Dividends  (Subsidised  Companies).  Evidence  to  the  effect  that  shipowners 
in  countries  which  grant  subsidies  can  earn  large  profits  and  pay  dividends  on  the 

capital  invested  out  of  the  subsidies  alone,  HiU  1799-1806.  1854, 1855.  1934-1943 

Explanations  in  connection  with  statement  showing  the  capital  and  average  dividends 
0.23.  Y  Y  of 
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Profits  and  Dividends  {Subsidised  C(mipanies)^r-QonXm}i^. 

of  twenty-four  British  steamship  companies,  ifiK  1807-1811.  1856-1859.  19S3-1956; 
App.  287,  288. 

Importance  of  British  companies  being  able  to  earn  profits  and  dividends,  HiU 

1812-1815.  1875-1879 Ability  of  foreign  vessels,  by  reason  of  their  subsidies,  to 

afford  facilities  which  the  British  owner  finds  difficult  or  impossible,  ih.  1841, 1841* 

1920-1943 Summary  of  the  general  effects  of  subsidies,  which  enable  lower  rates 

and  increased  shipping  facilities,  with  greater  speed  and  perhaps  better  accommodation 
for  passengers,  ib,  1934-1943. 

Reasons  for  Continental  steamers  being  able  to  run  at  less  expense  than  English 

steamers,    Wilson    3067,    3068.    3084-3086.    3113-3119 ^Causes    of    the    recent 

improvement  in  the  shipowning  trade,  ih,  3148-3151 Fallacy  of  the  idea  that  a 

subsidy  is  a  profit  in  itself;  much  greater  expenses  in  connection  with  mail  steamers 
than  cargo  steamers,  Sir  T,  Suthenavd  4270-4273.  4287-4293. 

See  also  Competition.        Freights.        Peninsular  and  Oriental,  <fec..  Company, 
Shipping  Conferences. 

Publicity.  Numerous  instances  of  shipowners  objecting  to  give  evidence  which  would 
be  very  valuable  to  the  Committee,  as  the  publicity  might  be  detrimental  to  them ; 
illustration  in  the  case  of  Glasgow,  Knott,  3834-3838. 


Q. 

Quebec.    Evidence  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  Norwegians  have  ousted  the  British 
from  the  Quebec  trade,  aink  3644-3667.  3700-3710.  3735.  3750-3770. 

QueeTisland.     Information  respecting  the  Queensland  trade,  which  betrays  a  tendency 

similar  to  that  of  other  Austrahan  Colonies,  Sir  H,  Bergne  277-280.  287 List  of 

the  German  subsidised  steamers ;  belief  that  those  of  France  and  Germany  do  not  run 
to  Queensland  but  stop  short  at  Sydney,  ib.  280-286. 

Statistics  of  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  in  the  several  years  1885, 1895,  and 
1899,  distinguishing  between  nationality,  274. 


R. 

Railway  Rates.    See  Preferential  aifid  Through  Rates. 

Re-appointment  of  Committee.  Opinion  of  the  Committee  that  it  will  not  be  in  their 
power  to  conclude  their  investigation  in  the  present  Session;  recommended 
re-appointment  early  in  the  next  Session,  Rep.  iii. 

Rebates.  Entire  discontinuance  of  rebates  in  connection  with  the  mail  servioe 
Si/r  T.  SutlierlaTid  1260, 1261. 

Rates.    Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  fixing  a  maximum  of  rates  as  a  condition  of  a 

subsidy,  Sir  A.  Swettenham  2448-2455 ^Approval  of  a  subsidy  conditionally  upon 

rates  not  being  raised  in  excess  of  what  is  remimerative,  ib.  2463-2474. 

See  also  Competition.       Freights.       Preferential  and  Through  Raies.       Shipping 
Conferences. 

RegvZations  {Shipping).    See  Boa/rd  of  Trade. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Statement  showing  the  tonnage  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade  at  the  Port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  each  year  from  1890  to  1899  inclusive, 
distinguishing  nationality,  App.  262. 

Russia.  Bounties  paid  in  Russia  to  several  companies  for  special  navigation  and 
other  services,  there  being  no  bounty  on  construction ;  aggr^ate  of  about  364,76W. 

paid  in  1899,  inclusive  of  Suez  Canal  dues.  Sir  A.  Bateman  18-31 ^Particulars 

respecting  the  Russian  Volunteer  Fleet,  the  yearly  subsidy  being  fixed  at  60,000i., 

ib.  18, 19.  27 ^Exclusion  in  Russia  of  foreign  vessels  from  the  coasting  trade;  belief 

that  this  would  apply  to  the  trade  between  Odessa  and  Vladivostock,  ib.  61-65 
Explanation  that  the  Russian  postal  subsidies  amount  to  46,695i.,  Sir  H.  Bergne  382. 

Evidence  as  to  the  loss  incurred  by  witness'  firm  through  the  Russian  law  confining 
the  trade  between  the  Black  Sea  and  Russian  ports  to  vessels  imder  the  Russian  flag, 
Samuel  3481.  3589-3591.  3512. 

Information  respecting  the  Government  assistance  given  to  the  mercantile  marine, 
App*  282 Total  cost  of  subsidies  and  boimties,  ih.  311. 
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SaUvng  Vessels,    Small  effect  of  foreign  subsidies  on  British  sailing  vessels,  compared 

with  foreign  bounties,  Ooffey  2832-2834 ^Conclusion  that  the  freights  of  sailing 

vessels  with  sailing  bounties  are  much  lower  than  those  of  witness'  vessels,  ib. 

2834-2846.   2892,  2893 Effect  of  steamers  in  largely  taking  away  the  trade  of 

sailing  vessels,  i6.  2861-2864.  2907-2911;  CTwA:  3733,  3734 Explanation  that  the 

cargoes  of  saiHng  vessels  consist  chiefly  of  coal,  iron,  earthenware,  &c.,  which 
steamers  do  not  care  to  take,  Ooffey  2864,  2865. 

Absence  of  competition  with  French  sailing  vessels  in  Australia,  Ooffey  2872,  2873 

Apparent  preference  of  the  French  saiung  vessels  for  cargoes  which  can  be 

unloadled  quickly,  so  that  they  can  leave  the  ports  and  resume  sailing  under  the 

mileage  bounty,  ib.  2872-2875 Effect  of  the  French  bounty  system  in  largely 

increasing  the  number  of  French  sailing  ships,  while  English  sailing  ships  are  steadily 
decreasmg  in  number  owing  to  competition,  ib.  2884-2888.  2900.  2946-2950.  2973- 
2976. 

•    Belief  that  no  bounties  or  subsidies  whatever  are  given  to  British  sailing  vessels, 

Ooffey  2944,  2945 Explanation  that  with  or  without  cargo  a  French  sailing  ship 

receives  a  bounty,  ib.  2951-2953 Conclusion  that  the  sailing  conference  merely 

keeps  the  rates  of  freights  at  a  moderate  level,  ib.  3030-3032. 

Serious  effect  of  foreign  competition  and  foreign  subsidies  on  British  saUing  ships. 

Clink  3625  et  seq. ^Evidence  relating  to  the  French  mileage  bounty  on  the  gross 

tonnage,  which  causes  the  sailing  ship  owners  to  avoid  the  short  distance  trades,  ib. 

3635-3642.    3653,    3654.    3717-3719 Documentary    evidence,'  with    explanation 

thereop,  concerning  the  building  of  sailing;  ships  by  various  foreign  nations  in  the 
June  quarter,  1901 ;  increase  of  French  saifing  ship  tonnage,  ib.  3671-3688. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  existence  of  French  sailing  vrssels  is  due  to  the 

French  bounty  system.   Clink    3728-3732 Particulars  as   to   the  disadvantages 

affecting  British  sailing  ships  in  comparison  with  those  of  foreign  countries,  ib, 
3778-3788. 

See  also  Competition.        Trade  and  Shipping. 

Sarmiel,  Samuel.  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — ^Witness  is  a  partner  in  the  firms  of  M. 
Samuel  &  Co.,  London,  and  Samuel  Samuel  &  Co.,  Japan  and  Formosa,  who  are  owners 
of  thirty-six  steamers,  and  act  as  agents  to  various  regular  lines,  3439-3442.  3507. 
3597. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  conference  in  England  does  not  interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  trade,  and  goods  cannot  be  shipped  via,  the  continent  at  a  cheaper  rate, 

3443-3445. Details  respecting  the  rates  for  various  classes  of  goods  from  TJAmbui^ 

to  China  and  Japan,  and  from  England  to  China  and  Japan,  showing  that  the  former 

are  much  the  lower,  3445-3458.  3539-3543.  3549,  3550.  3570-3588. Serious  diver- 

sion  of  East  African  trade  to  Continental  houses  owing  to  the  English  transhipment 
at  Aden,  and  the  lower  rates  of  the  direct  Continental  lines,  3459-3469.  3516-3525. 

Account  in  detail  of  the  origin  of  the  freights  conference  and  the  manner  in  which 
Singapore  came  to  be  included ;  advantages  derived  by  the  Singapore  merchants  from 

the  conference,    3470-3473.   3544-3548 Contention    that    the    increase    in    the 

Japanese  tonnage  is  not  due  to  the  large  exports  of  coal  from  Japan,  3473.  3526. 

Effect  of  political  motives  in  increasing  the  number  of  Japanese  subsidised  lines ; 
general  conditions  attaching  to  Japanese  subsidies;,  3473.  3526-3528. 

Causes  which  increase  competition  other  than  lower  rates  of  freight ;  explanation 
that  the  cost  of  production  is  sometimes  less  in  America  or  on  the  Continent  than  in 

England,  3474-3476. Injurious  effect  of  the  Board  of  Trade  shipping  regulations, 

3477,  3478. 

Evidence  in  detail  concerning  the  injurv  caused  to  British  trade  by  the  French 
surtaxe  d'entrepSt ;  suggestions  as  to  the  oest  remedy  against  the  tax,  3479,  3480. 

3555.  3607-3611 Explanation  as  to  the  loss  incurred  by  witness*  firm  through  the 

Russian  law  confining  the  trade  between  the  Black  Sea  and  Russian  ports  to  vessels 
under  the  Russian  flag,  3481.  3589-3591.  3512. 

Details  as  to  the  construction  by  witness'  firm  of  a  vessel  which  sailed  first  under 
the  German  and  then  under  the  British  flag ;  effect  of  British  regulations  and  better 
wages  in  making  it  more  costly  to  run  a  vessel  under  the  British  flag,  3482-3487. 

3508.  3594-3596 Reasons  for  the  transfer  of  the  Holt  line  to  Singapore  to  the 

German  flag,  3487-3489 Complaint   that    the    officials   at  Singapore    interfere 

unnecessarily  with  British  ships,  often  causing  serious  delay,  3490-3500. 

Explanation  that  British  shipowners  are  not  represented  on  the  Suez  Canal  Board, 

3601-3506 Shipment  of  cotton  goods  from  the  West  Coast  of  America  to  China 

0.23.  Y  Y  2  and 
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Sarniud  Samuel.    (Digest  of  his  Evidence) — continued, 

and  Japan,  3509-3511 ^Belief  that  the  old  fighting  freight  for  American  goods 

carried  from  New  York  to  China  vid  the  Suez  Canal  no  longer  exists,  3512.  3561. 

Limitation  by  Government  of  the  maximum  rates  chargeable  by  the  German  lines, 

3514,  3515 ^Absolute  necessity  of  subsidies  for  the  development  of  a  new  trade  or 

the  protection  of  national  interests,  3538.  3598-3601.  3613-3621 Opinion  that  the 

Merchandise  Marks  Act  has  done  no  good  beyond  opening  the  eyes  of  the  public, 

3551 Complaint  that  much  trade  is  lost  by  reason  of  Bntish  manufacturers  being 

too  conservative,  3552-3554. 

Details  respecting  the  New  York  and  the  Liverpool  freights  to  China,  3556-3669 
-Influence  of  the  German  subsidies  on  the  Hamburg  rates,  3570-3584 ^Power 


of  the  German,  French,  and  Russian  Governments  to  commandeer  any  vessel  which 
is  sailing  under  the  German,  French,  or  Russian  flags,  3589-3593. 

Insignificance  of  the  present  East  African  trade;  explanation  that  the  Grennan 

East-African  subsidies  are  in  view  of  the  expected  increase  of  trade,  3602-3606 

Experience  of  witness  that  a  trade  once  firmly  established  is  seldom  destroyed  by 
competition,  3613-3621. 

Scottish  Oriented  Line,  Sale  of  the  Scottish  Oriental  Line,  comprising  several  vessels  of 
about  13,000  tons,  Sir  A,  Swettenham  2325. 

Seamen,  Supply  of.    See  Manning. 

Shanghai,  Table  showing  for  the  years  1890-99,  the  total  tonnage  of  different  countries 
entered  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade  in  the  case  of  Shanghai ;  very  large  increase 

both  in  British  and  German  tonnage,  Sir  A,  Baieman  69.  110.  Ill Extracts  from 

reports  relating  to  Shanghai  and  the  facilities  offered  to  trade  through  foreign 
shipping ;  difficulty  respecting  information  as  regards  the  shipping  at  ports  jiorth  of 
Shanghai,  ib.  156-163. 

Documentary  evidence,  with  explanation  thereon,  as  to  the  relative  increase  from 
1893  to  1899,  of  the  imports  of  American  cotton  ^oods  to  Shanghai ;  belief  that  the 
difference  in  the  freight  charges  is  responsible  for  the  increase,  Hebn  3195-3210. 
3234  et  seq.  SmaB  difference  in  make  or  cjuality  between  the  English  and 
American  textile  manufactures  sold  in  Shanghai,  ^b.  3221. 

See  also  China.        Peninsular  and  Oriental,  &c.  Company. 

Shipbuilding.  Assent  to  the  view  that  the  fiiscal  system  of  Germany  has  made  the 
Germans  a  shipbuilding  nation ;  belief  that  shipbuilding  in  Great  Britain  is  chea^r 
than  in  Germany,  Sir  W.  Wood  1125-1131 -Very  large  boom  in  the  English  ship- 
building trade  in  the  last  three  years,  Kn^tt  3953,  3954. 

See  also  Bounties.        Competition.        Trade  and  Shipping. 

Sbipptkg  Conpsrsncss  : 

Definition  of  the  Shipping  Conference  in  the  case  of  Singapore  as  a  combination 
of  regular  lines  of  steamers  against  all  others,  the  effect  of  the  CJonference 
as  regards    subsidies   being   quite   indirect.   Sir  A.  Swettenham  2361,  2362.  2368, 

2369 Explanation  that  the  P.  and  0.  Company  is  the  head  and   front  of  the 

Conference  system,  which  comprises  two  chambers,  one  British  and  one  foreign,  the 
latter  includmg  the  French  Messageries  Maritimes,  the  North  German  Lloyd,  and 

several  other  important  lines,  ib.  2370-2377 Operation  of  the  Conference  in  raising 

freights  and  in  boycotting  "  tramps,"  to  the  damage  of  British  trade  and  interests,  iS. 
2377  et  seq. 

Reference  to  the  rates  quoted  by  the  Conference  as  favouring  the  Continent  at  the 
expense  of  Great  Britain ;  preferential  rates  granted  in  favour  of  particular  districts. 

Sir  A.  Swettenham  2378-2380 Contention  that  the  subsidisation  of  every  British 

line  in  the  Conference  would  merely  add  to  the  profits  of  the  members  of  the  "  ring," 
without  doing  any  benefit  whatever  to  British  Trade,  ib.  2382,   2383.   2390-3394 

Statement  as  to  a  new  company,  when  starting  a  line  of  steamers  to  China  and 

the  East  some  three  years  ago,  havmg  been  admitted  to  the  Conference  only  on  condi- 
tion of  their  emplojdng  at  Singapore  the  firm  of  agents  who  acted  for  the  North 
German  Lloyd,  ib.  2388,  2389.  2439-2441. 

Explanation  that  witness  approves  of  the  operation  of  a  conference  when  freights 
are  at  starvation  point,  the  abuse  being  when  they  are  raised  inordinately  beyond  the 

E^int  at   which  wiey    become    remunerative.  Sir  A.  SwettenhaTa  2390-2392 
xamination  in  support  of  the  view  that  the  China  Conference  (so  called)  has 
established  a  monopoly,  and  has  arranged  freights  to  the  prejudice  of  British  trade  in 

favour  of  the  foreigner,  ib.  2395   et  seq. -Undue  interference  with  tramps  and 

check  to  competition  on  the  part  of  outside  lines  by  the  operations  of  the  Conierence, 
ib.  2401  et  seq. 

Opinion  that  the  Shipping  Conference  has  not  had  any  disastrous  effect  on  British 
trade ;  explanation  that  the  Japanese  virtually  control  the  Conference  freights,  Bonar 

2733-2743. 
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2733-2743.  2780-2787.  2816-2819 ^Contention  that  the  Conference  in  connection 

with  the  China  trade  has  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  rates  of  freight,  Hel/>n  3336- 
3342 Belief  that  the  English  shippers  are  now  growing  dissatisfied  with  the  Con- 
ference rates,  ib,  3377-3379. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  Conference  in  England  does  not  interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  trade,  and  goods  cannot  be  shipped  vid  the  Continent  at  a  cheaper  rate, 

Samuel  3443-3445 Effect  of  the  French  and  Italian  subsidies  as  regards  the 

breaking  up  of  the  rates  charged  in  the  Southern  European  Emigrant  Conference ; 
complamt  on  this  score,  KtioU  3852-3857. 

Explanations  in  justification  of  the  action  of  the  P.  and  0.  Company  in  connection 
with  Shipping  Conferences  in  the  India,  China,  and  Australian  trades ;  details  hereon 
as  to  the  rates  agreed  upon,  the  action  taken  in  order  to  secure  fiE^ir  and  equal  rates» 
and  the  effect  as  r^ards  competition.  Sir  T,  SutherlaTid  4415  et  aeq.- 

See  also  Coal,        Singapore. 

Singapore: 

Total  tonnage  of  various  nations  entered  at  Singapore  in  1886  and  1899 ;  enormous 
increase  in  the  Japanese  tonnage  whilst  the  German  tonnage  has  much  more  than 
doubled,  and  the  British  tonnage  has  increased  about  60  per  cent.,  Sir  A.  Swetten- 

ham,  2116-2120.  2244 Statistics  respecting  the  money  value  of  the  imports  to, 

and  the  exports  from,  Singapore  in  1886  and  1899,  distinguishing  between  Austria, 
Belgium,  and  Great  Britain,  the  British  Possessions  generally,  France,  Germany,  and 

Japan,  ih,  2127-2138.  214^-2147.  2201-2210 ^Enormous  increase  of  both  exports 

and  imports  in  the  case  of  Belgium,  due  mainly  to  the  increased  facilities  at  the  port 
of  Antwerp  and  preferential  rates,  ifc.  2132-2134. 

Explanation  as  regards  the  larger  exports  that  Singapore  is  a  very  large  entrepdt, 
and  that  the  exports  are  not  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  Straits  Settlements,. 
Sir  A,  Sivettenham,  2139-2142.  2208-2210 Great  injury  to  British  trade  in  Sinffa- 

)TQ  by  the  extension  of  the  French  metropolitan  tariff  to  Saigon  in  French  Indo- 
Ina;  complaints  made,  but  without  effect,  that  this  tariff  is  a  violation  of  a  special 

treaty  with  Great  Britain,  ib.  2158-2172.  2185.  2211-2215 ^Excellent  management 

of  the  German  trade  with  Singapore ;  reference  hereon  to  the  smaller  relative  per- 
centage of  increase  of  British  trade,  ih,  2194,  2195.  2200.  2226-2232. 

Exclusion  of  casual  vessels  or  "tramps"  from  the  Singapore  trade  through  the 

operation  of  shipping  "rin^,"  Sir  A.  Swettenham  2238-2243 Behef  that  the 

Grerman  trade  is  all  carried  eitner  by  subsidised  lines  or  by  lines  under  arrangement  with 
them,  ib.  2272-2277.  2296 Imormation  respecting  the  sale  of  two  lines  at  Singa- 
pore to  Germans,  a  good  price  being  given  for  the  ships,  it  being  intended  to  work 
them  in  connection  with  the  main  line  to  Singapore  which  is  subsidised ;  reference 
more  especially  to  Holt's  line,  ib,  2331-2354  2363-2367. 

Ill^ality  of  the  Shipping  Conference  in  Singapore,  though  it  is  not  considered 

expedient  to  destroy  it.  Sir  A,  Swettenham  2384,  2385.  2459 Instances  of  sailing 

vessels  interfered  with  by  the  Conference,  ib,  2386-2388 ^Conclusion  as  to  the  injury 

through  the  Conference  to  the  local  trade,  ib.  2437,  2438. 

Account  in  detail  of  the  origin  of  the  Freights  Conference  and  the  manner  in  which 
Singapore  came  to  be  included ;  advantage  derived  by  the  Singapore  merchants  from 

the  Cfonference,  Samuel  3470-3473.  3544-3548 Complaint  that  the  officials  at- 

Singapore  interfere  unnecessarily  with  British  ships,  often  causing  serious  delay,  ib. 
3490-3500. 

Information  respecting  the  trade  with  Singapore  and  the  operation  of  tramps ;  con- 
siderable increase  of  trade  since  the  formation  of  the  Shipping  Conference,  though  there^ 
is  a  tendency  to  diversion  to  other  ports,  Si/r  T.  Sutherland  4553  et  seq, ;  4575-4582. 
4595,  4596. 

Paper  showing  the  tonnage  of  several  nations  entered  at  the  port  in  1886, 1892,  and 

1899,  App,  287 Return  of  the  tonnage  of  vessels  of  various  nationalities  entered 

and  cleared  at  Singapore  in  1890  and  1899,  ib, Statement  showing  the  total  value 

of  the  imports  from,  and  exports  to,  various  countries  in  the  years  1891-1900,  ih. 

See  also  Coal.        Straits  Settlementa. 

Sorters  (Post  Office).  Information  respecting  the  enormous  space  required  for  postal 
matter  on  the  P.  and  0.  Company's  ships  and  for  accommodation  of  sorters ;  large 
money  value  represented  by  tnis  space.  Sir  T.  Sutherland  4258,  4259.  4326.  4333- 
4335. 

South  America,  Influence  of  preferential  rates  on  South  American  trade ;  advantages 
obtained  by  American  shipowners  from  the  railway  companies  in  foreign  countries, 
Hia  1901-1909. 

Sted. 
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Sted,    Decrease  in  the  amount  of  foreign  steel  imported  into  Germany  for  shipbuildin 
Svr  W.  Ward  1050-1056. 

Stores  and  Troops,  Conveyance  of.    See  Admwralty. 

Straits  Settlements,  Explanation  in  connection  with  some  returns  compiled  by  witness 
from  certain  statistics  of  trade  with  the  Straits  Settlements  for  the  years  1886  to  1899, 

Sir  A.   Swettenhain    2115    et    seq, ^Conclusion    as    to    subsidies    being    largely 

instrumental  in  causing  the  gfreat  increase  of  German  and  Japanese  trade  with  the 
Straits  Settlements,  ih,  2256-2262.  2272-2277.  2286. 

Return  of  imports  from,  and  exports  to,  dilfferent  foreign  countries  in  the  years 
1886,  1892  and  1899,  App.  288. 

See  also  Singapore, 

Stv/rdee,  Captain,  Paper  submitted  to  the  Committee  by  Captain  Sturdee  containing 
suggestions  in  detail  on  the  subject  of  the  mercantile  marine  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  subsidies,  App,  316,  317. 

Stv/rdee,  Captain  Frederick  Charles  Doveton,  it,N,,  cm.g.  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — 
Witness  is  an  Assistant  Director  in  the  Naval  Intelligence  Department  of  the 
Admiralty,  1313. 

Explanations  in  connection  with  documentary  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the 
Admiralty  pay  77,813i.  annually  as  a  subvention  in  order  to  have  certain  rights  over 
the    fast    steamships  of   the  principal  lines;   history  of  the  Admiralty  system  of 

subsidies,  1313-1350 Statement  tnat  the  Admiralty  now  pay  subsidies  on  eighteen 

,  ships,  while  thirty  more  are  held  at  their  disposal  under  agreement,  1320,  1321. 

Information  respecting  the  conditions  of  the  agreements  between  the  Admiralty 

.  and  the  steamship  companies ;  renewal  of  contracts  every  five  years,  1319-1350 

Obligation  to  carry  a  certain  number  of  Naval  Reserve  men,  1H23-1329.  1332-1338 

Conditions  attaching  to  the  seizure  of  subsidised  ships  by  the  Admiralty,  1330, 

1331. 

Opinion  that  the  subsidy  cannot  be  called  a  bonus,  there  being  value  received  for 

the  amount  paid,  1339-1350 Obligation  of  the  subsidised  companies  to  inform  the 

Admiralty  or  any  new  ship  they  are  building,  1346-1350. 

Suez  Canal,    Effect  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  diverting  African  products  from  London  to 

the  Continent,   Famall  506-509 Explanation  that    British  shipowners  are  not 

represented  on  the  Suez  Canal  Board,  Samuel  3501-3506. 

Sugar.    Abnormally  low   freights  for  sugar  from  Trieste  to  ports  beyond  Calcutta,  Sir 

H,  Bergne  203-205 Doubt  as  to  much  sugar  being  exported  from  Belgium  or 

from  Austria  to  the  Straits  Settlements,  Sir  A,  Swettenham  2298,  2299. 

Sutherland,  Sir  ITuymae,  g.g,m,g,  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — Long  experience  of  witness 
as  Chairman  and  Managing  Director  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steamship 
Company ;  previous  experience  as  the  chief  representative  of  the  company  in 
China  and  Japan,  4223,  4224. 

Total  of  330i.  a  year  as  the  subsidy  paid  to  the  P.  &  O.  Company  lor  carrying  the 

mails,  including  85,000i.  for  the  Australian  service,  4227, 4228 Capital  of  more  than 

8,000,000Z.  represented  by  the  P.  &   O.  Fleet,  the  tonnage  being  about  335,000,  and 
there  being  no  old  ships,  4229,  4230. 

Constant  progress  in  the  operations  of  the  company,  the  mail  services  having  been 
immensely  improved  in  point  of  speed  and  efficiency  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  or  since 
1873,  old  vessels  being  constantly  replaced  by  new,  whereas  the  annual  subsidy  has 
been  greatly  diminidied,  4229-4235.  4345-4347 — --Speed  much  in  excess  of  the 
contract  rate  to  India,  China,  and  Australia ;  better  average  performances  than  of  any 
competing  line,  4233-4235. 

Correction  of  certain  evidence  before  the  Committee  as  to  the  mileage  rate  repre- 
sented by  the  subsidy  in  the  case  of  the  P.  &  0.  Company  as  compared  with  the  North 

German  Lloyd,  4236 Right  secured  and  exercisea  by  the  Post  Office  to  send  mails 

by  every  vessel  of  the  company,  4236,  4237 ^Requirement  of  at  least  50,000i. 

a  year  more  than  the  present  subsidy  in  order  that  the  company  should  be  on  a  par 
with  the  North  German  Lloyd,  4238-4240. 

Comment  upon  the  short  period  of  seven  years  to  which  the  contracts  of  the 
company  are  hmited  by  the  Post  Office ;  conclusion  that  this  is  short-sighted  policy, 

4241,  4242.  4325 Imich  longer  contracts  in  the  case  of  the  North  German  Lloyd 

and  the  Messageries  Maritimes  than  of  the  P.  &  O.  Company ;  expediency  of  extended 

terms  in  England,  4241.  4325 Much  better  position  of  foreign  companies  than  ot 

the  P.  &  O.  Company  as  regards  the  carriage  of  troops  and  stores,  4243-4247.  4307- 

•     4309.  4350-4352. 

Entire 
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Entire  fellacy  of  some  statements  as  to  the  P.  &  O.  Company  receiving  a  much  larger 
subsidy  for  the  Australian  services  than  is  jjaid  by  foreign  Governments ;  very  low 
milea^  rate  of  the  company  as  compared  with  that  of  the  North  Grerman  Lloyd  or 

the  Alessageries  Maritimes,  4248-4251.  4294-4296 Statement  as  to  India  and  the 

Colonies  paying  167,755Z.  towards  the  subsidy  of  330,000f.  received  b)r  the  P.  &  O. 
Company  for  tno  mail  service ;  calculation  that  after  allowing  for  receipts  the  Post 
Office  is  at  a  very  small  cost  or  loss  in  the  matter,  4252-4257.  4297-4306. 

Information  respecting  the  enormous  space  required  for  postal  matter  on  the 
company's  ships  and  for  the  accommodation  of  sorters ;  large  money  value  represented 

by  this  space,  4258,  4259.  4326.  4333-4335 Entire  discontinuance  of  rebates  in 

connection  with  the  mail  sei^ce,  4260,  4261 Approval  of  the  system  of  Govern- 
ment contract  for  the  actual  mail  services  rendered,  without  reference  to  trade 
interests,  except  under  some  separate  arrangements ;  entirely  different  system  of  some 
foreign  countries  who  give  subsidies  in  order  to  develop  their  trade,  4262-4268.  4310- 
4316.  4324— — Separate  arrangement  with  the  Admiralty  under  a  subvention  of  about 
12,000i.  a  year,  4265.  4290-4292, 

Statement  as  to  the  enormous  annual  revenue  required  by  the  P.  and  0.  Company 
in  order  to  earn  a  profit,  many  of  the  services  and  branches  being  moreover  worked  at 

a  loss,  4269-4275 ^Fallacy  of  the  idea  that  a  subsidy  is  a  profit  in  itself;  much 

greater  expenses  in  connection  with  mail  steamers  than  cargo  steamers,  4270-4273. 

4287-4293 Regular  service  run  by  the  company  between  England  and  Japan 

without  a  subsidy ;  conclusion  that  the  outlay  required  for  a  direct  mail  service  with 

superior  and  fast  steamers  would  not  be  remunerative,  4276,  4277.  4411,  4412 

Increasing  business  of  the  company  in  the  Japan  trade  in  spite  of  the  comj)etition  of 
Grermany,  France,  and  Japan ;  better  service  if  the  company  had  a  subsidy,  4277. 
4316-4324 Infinity  of  trouble  taken  in  Germany  for  pushing  trade,  4278. 

Financial  particulars  respecting  witness'  company ;  modest  dividends  paid,  4279- 

4286.  4386-4388 Explanation  that  bounties  are  not  given  in  France,  save  to 

commercial  steamers,  4327 ^Absolute  denial  that  better  passenger  accommodation 

or  better  food  is  given  in  certain  foreign  vessels  than  in  those  of  the  P.  and  O. 

Company,  4328-4331.  4343 ^Advocacy  of  the  abolition  of  the  whole  of  the  light 

dues,  4332.  4404,  4405. 

Increased  competition  of  foreign  Unes  by  reason  of  the  subsidies  received,  witness, 
however,  not  advocating  subsidies  in  this  country  for  the  sake  of  trade,  but  only  for 

postal  services  rendered,  4336-4342.  4348,  4349.  4407-4412 Further  explanation  in 

connection  with  the  payment  received  by  witness'  company  from  the  Admiralty  and 
the  rates  received  for  the  carriage  of  stores,  4353-4360. 

Open  competition  for  the  contract  mail  service  to  India,  China,  and  Australia, 
tenders  being  advertised  for  by  the  Post  Office  two  years  before  a  contract  expires ; 
obstacle  to  competition  in  so  far  as  a  very  large  capital  is  required,  with  the  very  best 

class  of  vessels,  4361-4364.  4378 Entire  efficiency  of  the  service  rendered  by 

witness*  company,  that  to  India  being  weekly  and  that  to  China  and  Australia  fort- 
nightly,   4365-4369 Competition    with    the    North    German    Uoyd    and    the 

Messageries  Maritimes ;  obstacles  to  an  arrangement  for  carrying  the  mails  on  freight 
rates,  4370-4385. 

ImpracticabiUty  of  the  P.  and  0.  Company  carrying  on  the  present  costly  service 
in  competition  with  France  and  Germany,  without  a  subsidy ;  obligation  as  to  speed, 
so  that  cargo  boats  cannot  be  used  for  the  mails,  4391-4403 — --Strong  deprecation  of 
any  action  of  the  Post  Office  or  Treasury  which  would  allow  British  maS  services  to 

get  out  of  British  hands,  4393.  4633-4636 Spontaneous  act  of  witness'  company  as 

r^ai-ds  the  reduction  of  their  former  subsidy,  4413,  4414. 

Explanations  in  justification  of  the  action  of  the  P.  and  O.  Company  in  connection 
with  Shipping  Conferences  in  the  India,  China,  and  Australian  trades;  details  hereon 
as  to  the  rates  agreed  upon,  the  action  taken  in  order  to  secure  fair  and  equal  rates, 
and  the  effect  as  regards  competition,  4415  et  acq. 

Entire  dissent  from  certain  evidence  of  Sir  Alexander  Swettenham  as  to  the  injurious 
effect  of  the  Singapore  Shipping  Conference  in  respect  of  shipments  of  English  coal, 
4*43— —Arrangement  between  the  P.  and  0.  Company  and^  German  companies  as 

regards  competition  at  Antwerp  and  other  ports,  4444-4449 ^Information  respecting 

the  trade  with  Singapore  and  the  operation  of  tramps ;  considerable  increase  of  trade 
since  the  formation  of  the  Shipping  Conference,  though  there  is  a  tendency  to 
diversion  to  other  ports,  4453  et  aeq. ;  4575-4582.  4595,  4596. 

Explanations  with  further  reference  to  the  relative  interest  of  the  P.  and  0. 
Company  and  of  British  shipping  generally,  and  of  German  and  French  companies,  in 
the  trade  with  Japan ;  very  large  portion  of  the  trade  which  goes  vid  America  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  line,  4605-4531 Statement  as  to  the  freight  rates  from  Ham- 
burg to  foreign  ports,  witness  submitting  that  rates  are  determined  by  the  freight- 
carrying 
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carrying  lines  and  that  Shipping  Conferences  are  not  ruled  by  the  subsidised  lines, 
4532-4562. 

Further  representation  as  to  the  P.  and  0.  Company  not  being  overpaid  for  the 
mail  services  rendered;  great  improbability  of  any  mcrease  of  subsidies  by  the  Post 
Office,  except  for  increased  services  renderea  by  the  companies,  4569-4574.  4578,  4579. 

Explanation  in  justification  of  the  large  employment  of  Lascars  by  the  P.  and  0. 
Company ;  obstacles  and  objections  to  an  increased  employment  of  British  seamen, 

4597-4626 Payment  by  the  company  of  230,000i.  m  wages  to  Europeans  and 

of  120,000i.  to  Lascars  and  others,  4598 Much  greater  &cilities  in  Germany  than  in 

England  for  dispensing  with  foreign  seamen ;  rate  of  wages  adverted  to  hereon,  4603- 

4610 Doubt  as  to  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  a  •bonus  for  the  emplojmaent  of 

British  seamen  as  facilitating  the  manning  of  the  Navy,  4611-4615.  4623-4626. 

Strong  representation  as  to  the  baneful  influence  of  foreign  subsidies  as  regards 
British  trade ;  instances  in  the  case  of  subsidies  to  four  foreign  lines  whereby  particular 

trades  have  been  largely  diverted,  4627-4630 Conclusion,  however,  that  in  spite  of 

many  disadvantages  a  depressed  view  need  not  be  taken  of  the  prospects  of  British 
shipping,  4630. 

Objection  to  new  shipping  legislation  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  whilst  existing 

legislation  should  be  equally  en&rced  against  foreim  and  British  ships,  4630 

Opinion  adverse  to  a  Ministry  of  Commerce,  4631 -Entire  approval  of  inquiries  from 

time  to  time  by  Select  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons;   beneficial  results 
anticipated,  4631,  4632. 

Sweden.  Payment  of  small  sums  by  Sweden  for  the  maintenance  of  traffic ;  larger 
amounts  paid  as  subventions  for  postal  services,  Sir  A.  Bateman  18. 

Swettenliaifn,  Sir  Alexander,  K.G.M.o  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — Experience  of  witness 
as  Colonial  Secretary  of  the  Straits  Settfements  since  1895,  and  as  acting  Governor  for 
the  last  nine  months  of  1898  and  for  the  year  1900 ;  2113,  2114. 

Explanations  in  connection  with  some  returns  compiled  by  witness  from  certain 
statistics  of  trade  with  the  Straits  Settlements  for  the  years  1886  to  1899  ;  2115  e<  seq, 

Total  tonnage  of  various  nations  entered  at  Singapore  in  1886  and  1899  ;  enormous 

increase  in  the  tmpanese  tonnage,  whilst  the  German  tonnage  has  much  more  than 
doubled,  and  the  JBritish  tonnage  has  increased  about  60  per  cent.,  2116-2120.  2244 

Large  replacement  of  British  coal  by  Japanese  coal  in  Singapore,  2119 Great 

number  of  passengers  and  very  low  fares  by  the  subsidised  Japanese  vessels  irom 
London  to  Japan,  2119. 

Statistics  of  the  tonnage  of  the  principal  nations  entered  at  Hong  Kong  in  1886  and 
1899 ;  immense  increase  in  the  case  or  Japan,  the  German  increase  having  nearly 

iioubled,  whilst  the  British  increase  has  been  about  30  per  cent.,  2120,  2121 

Enormous  increase  expected  in  the  United  States  trade  with  Hong  Kong  when 
subsidies  come  into  operation,  2122. 

Reference  to  a  return  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  as  showing  the 
tonnage  of  diflferent  nations  entered  at  the  Treaty  Ports  in  1898  and  1900 ;  very  large 
increase  in  the  case  of  France  and  Germany,  the  British  increase  being  about  60  per 
cent,  whilst  the  Japanese  increase  has  been  enormous,  2123-2126. 

Statistics  respecting  the  money  value  of  the  imports  to,  and  the  exports  from, 
Singaj)ore  in  1886  and  1899,  distinguishing  between  Austria,  Belgium,  Great  Britain, 
theTSritish  Possessions  generally,  France,  Germany,  and  Japan,  2127-2138.  2143-2147. 

2201-2210 Enormous  increase  of  both  exports  and  imports  in  the  case  of  Belgium, 

due  mainly  to  the  improved  facilities  at  the  port  of  Antwerp  and  preferential  rates, 

2132-2134 Increased  value  of  the  exports  from  Singapore  to  Japan  from  11,000 

dollars  in  1886  to  946,000  dollars  in  1899 ;  2137,  2138 ^Exceedmg  cheapness  of 

articles  manufactured  in  Japan,  as  instanced  in  the  case  of  shirts;  large  mcrease 
expected  in  Japanese  manu&ctures,  2138.  2282,  2283. 

Explanation  as  regards  the  large  exports  that  Singapore  is  a  very  large  entrepot,  and 
that  the  exports  are  not  the  produce  or  manu&cture  of  the  Straits  Setflements,  2139- 

2142.  2208-2210 Statement  as  to  there  being  no  statistics  of  the  value  of  exports 

and  imports  at  Hong  Kong,  2147. 

Statistics  of  the  value  of  exports  and  imports  at  the  Chinese  Treaty  Ports  in  1898 
and  1900,  distinguishing  between  the  different  foreign  coim tries;  much  larger  per- 
centage of  increase  in  the  case  of  France,  Germany,  and  Japan  than  of  Great  Britain, 

2147-2151.  2155-2158 Reference  to  1890  as  the  year  in  which  subsidies  were  first 

given  by  Japan,  2152,  2153 Enormous  increase  expected  in  the  German  trade  as  a 

tesult  of  the  subsidies  given,  2154. 

Statement  as  to  French  commerce  generally  not  being  in  a  satisfactory  state,  nor 

so  cleverly  managed  as  German  commerce,  2156-2159.  2192,  2193 Comment  upon 

the 
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the  Fr^ich  policy  of  protection  as  limiting  the  foreign  trade  of  ^the  country,  2l58, 

•  2159.2185.2188,2189,  2193^^ Great  injury  to  British  trade  in  Singapore  by  the 

•♦  extension  of  the  French  metropolitan  tariff  to  Saigon  in  French  Indo-Uhina;  com- 

•  plaints  made,  but  without  effect,  that  this  tariff  is  a  violation  of  a  special  treaty  ifrith 
Great  Britam,  2158-2172.  2185.  2211-2215. 

« 

Conclusion  that  the  ffreat  increase  of  foreign  trade  is  largely  due  to  the  subsidies 
given  to  foreign  steamsnip  lines,  and  that  there  has  been  a  large  diveri^ion  of  trade 

from  British  steamers,  2173^2195.  2216-2232.  224^2247 ^Good  policy  on  the  part 

of  foreign  nations  in  giving  subsidies ;  other  reasons  which  also  account  for  the  much 
igreater  increase:. of  Gezman  wnd  Japanese  than  of  British  trade,  2185-2195.  2200. 
2216-2232. 

Official  investigations  by  Austria  as  to  the  value  received  in  return  for  the  subsidies, 

2190.  2306-2308 Excellent  management  of  the  German  trade  with  Singapore; 

reference  hereon  to  the  smaller  relative  percentage  of  increase  of  British  trade,  2194, 

.  2195.  2200.   2226-2232 Statement   as  to  France   being  now  offering  three  new 

.  subsidies,  one  for  freight  between  Singapore  and  Bangkok ;  political  reasons  for  this 
step,  .2217-2225.  2319-2322. 

Summary  of  the  principal  lines  pf  steamers  running  to  the  Straits  SettliBi.  en'jl 

estent  to  which  subsidised,  2233-2237 Exclusion  of  casual  vessels  or  "  tr^^mps ' 

from  the  Singapore  trade,  through  the  operation  of  shipping  "  rings,"  2233^-2243. 

Advantage  of  foreign   subsidised  ships  in  competition  with  unsubsidised  British 

ships,  2246,  2247 Explanation  that  witness  cannot  suggest  the  subsidising  of  any 

particular  line ;  uselessness  of  subsidies  if  granted  to  companies  inefficiently  managed, 
2248,  2249. 

Referenae  to  a  report  by  a  Belgian  Vice-Consiil  as  to  the  cause  why  the  market 

for  teas  for  Europe  is  no  longer  exclusively  English,  2251^ Much  larger  increase  in 

'  the  total  value  of  British  than  of  German  trade  with  the  Chinese  Treaty  Ports,  though 

the  percentage  of  increase  is  much  greater  in  the  latter  case,  2252-2256 Conclusion 

as  to  subsidies  being  largely  instrumental  in  causing  the  great  increase  of  German  and 
Japanese  trade  with  the  Straits  Settlements,  2256-2262,  2272-2277,  2286, 

Statement  as  to  the  energetic  and  influential  steps  taken  in  Gcimany  for  the 
stimulation  of  foreign  trade  in  connection  with  steamship  subsidies,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  North  German  Lloyd  service;  persistent  elfort  of  the  Colonial  Society  in  this 

direction,  2262-2264 Efficient  administration  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  interests 

of  British   trade  and  shipping,  2265-2271 Belief  that   the  German  trade  with 

Singapore  is  all  carried  either  by  subsidised  lines  or  by  lines  under  arrangement  with 
them,  2272-2277.  2296.    * 

Doubt  as  to  the  actual  extent  to  which  the  increased  use  of  Japanese  coal  has 
interfered  with  British  coal  at  Singapore ;    decided  superiority  of  the  Cardiff  coal, 

2278-2281.   2287-2292 Prospect    of  increased  activity    in    the  American   trade 

throi^h  the  purchase  of  fleets  in  connection  with  their  being  subsidised,  2283-2285 

^Former  value  of  subsidies  in  stimulating  French  trade,  the  subsidies  to  German 

ships  being  of  later  date,  2293-2296. 

Doubt  as  to  much  sugar  being  exported  from  Belgium  or  from  Austria  to  the  Stmits 

Settlements,  2298,  2299 Impression  that  the  French  line  to  be  started  between 

.Bangkok  and  Singapore  is  not  connected  with  the  Messageries  Fluviatiles,  2300-2302 

Official  inquiry  by  France  as  well  as  by  Austria  into  the  working  of  the  subsidy 

svstem,  and  the  (question  of  its  extension ;  several  Government  missions  of  inquiry  ih 
the  East  with  a  view  to  stimulating  trade  in  China  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  2306- 
2313. 

Various  circumstances  upon  which  it  depends  whether  the  giving  of  subsidies  by 
any  country  is  good  national  policy ;  reference  hereon  to  the  action  of  Germany  in 
^     order  to  foster  trade  in  the  Yangtse  Valley,  2314-2323. 

Recent  transfer  of  the  British  Atlas  line  to  the  Hamburg-American  line,   there 

bemg    seven  vessels  of  18,000  tons,  2324 Sale  of  the  Scottish    Oriental  line 

oompnsmg  several  vessels  of  about  13,000  tons,  2325 Sale  of  eleven  ships  of  the 

j^t  India  Steamship  Company  to  a  German  line,  the  gross  tonnage  being  13,559  tons 
2326-— -Offers  bemg  made  by  Germans  for  the  Holt  line,  but  not  accepted  at  the 
tome  of  witness  leaving  Singapore  in  February  last,  2327-2329. 

Information  respecting  the  sale  of  two  lines  at  Singapore  to  Germans,  a  good  price 
being  myen  for  the  ships,  it  bemg  intended  to  work  them  in  connection  with  the  main 
une  to  Singapore,  which  is  subsidised ;  reference  more  especially  to  Holt's  line,  2331- 

2354.  2363-2367 Good  prospect  of  successful  British  competition,  in  course  ot 

tune,  with  German  lines  where  the  latter  have  obtained  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  • 
illustration  in  North  Borneo,  2354-2359.  ' 

Definition  of  the  Shipping  Conference,. or  "  ring,"  as  a  combination  of  regular  lines 
^•23.  Zz  of 
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Stuettenham,  Sir  Alexander,  k.cm.o.    (Digest  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 

of  steamers  against  all  others,  the  effect  of  the  Conference  as  regards  subsidies  being 

quite  indirect,  2361,  2362.  2368,  2369 Explanation  that  the  P.  and  0.  Company  is 

tne  head  and  front  of  the  Conference  system,  which  comprises  two  chambers,  one 
British  and  one  foreign,  the  latter  includmg  the  French  Messageries  Maritimes,  the 
North  German  Lloyd,  and  several  other  important  lines,  2370-2377. 

Operation  of  the  Conference  in  raising  freight^  and  in  boycotting  "  tramps,"  to  the 

damage  of  British  trade  and  interests,  2377  et  aeq, Comment  upon  the  action  of  the 

Conference  in  preventing  "  tramps  "  taking  coal  to  Singapore  from  obtaining  a  return 
freight  from  that  port,  2378. 

Reference  to  the  rates  quoted  by  the  Conference  as  jGeivouring  the  Continent  at  the 
expense  of  Great  Britain ;   preferential  rates  quoted  in  favour  of  particular  districts, 

2378-2380 Prohibition  by  the  Conference  as  regards  goods  being  sent  by  the 

Cape ;  forfeiture  of  10  per  cent,  by  the  Cape  route,  2380,  2381. 

Contention  that  the  subsidisation  of  every  British  line  in  the  Conference  would 
merely  add  to  the  profits  of  the  members  of  the  "  ring  "  without  doing  any  benefit 

whatsoever  to  British  trade,  2382,  2383. 2390-2394 Circumstance  of  the  Conference 

being  illegal  in  Singapore,  though  it  is  not  considered  expedient  to  destroy  it,  2384, 

2385.   2459 Instances  of  sailing  vessels  at  Singapore  interfered    with    by  the 

Conference,  2386-2388. 

Statement  as  to  a  new  company  when  starting  a  line  of  steamers  to  China  and  the 
East,  some  three  years  ago,  having  been  admitted  to  the  Conference  only  on  condition 
of  their  employing  at  Smgapore  the  firm  of  agents  who  acted  for  the  iNorth  German 

Lloyd,  2388,  2389.  2439-2441 ^Explanation  that  witness  approves  of  the  operation 

of  a  Conference  when  freights  are  at  starvation  point,  the  abuse  being  when  tney  are 
raised  inordinately  beyond  the  point  at  which  they  become  remunerative,  2390-2392. 

Examination  in  support  of  the  view  that  the  China  Conference  (so  called)  has  estab- 
lished  a  monopoly,  and  has  arranged  freights  to  the  prejudice  of  British  trade,  and  in 

favour  of  the  foreigner,  2395  et  seq, Undue  interference  with  "  tramps,"  and  check 

to  competition  on  the  part  of  outside  lines  by  the  operations  of  the  Conference, 

2401  et  seq, Reference  to  a  despatch  from  the  Governor  of  Hong  Kong  relative  to 

the  prejudicial  effect  of  differential  rates,  2426.  2442,  2443. 

Way  in  which  the  freight  for  coal  at  Singapore  is  dearer  through  the  action  of  the 

Conference,  2431-2436 Conclusion  as  to  tne  injury  through  the  Conference  to  the 

trade  of  Singapore,  2437,  2438. 

Effect  of  the  subsidy  in  the  case  of  the  P.  and  O.  Company  that  it  makes  the  company 

better  off;  question  as  to  any  increase  of  facilities  to  tmde,  2444-2448 ^Douot  as 

to  the  expediency  of  fixing  a  maximum  of  rates  as  a  condition  of  a  subsidy,  2448-2455 

^Furtner  approval  of  a  subsidy  conditionally  upon  rates  not  being  raised  in  excess 

of  what  is  remunerative,  2463-2474. 

Sydney,  Difficulty  in  submitting  complete  information  as  regards  Sydney,  save  for  the 
year  1899 ;  large  tonnage  entered  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  that  year, 
Sir  A.  Bateman  112-114.  117, 118. 

Statement  showing  the  tonnage  of  British  and  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade,  entered  and  cleared  at  the  Port  of  Sydney  during  each  of  the  years  1890  to 

1899 ;  App,  261 Statement  showing  the   total  value  of  the    imports  from,  and 

exports  to,  various  countries  for  the  year  1899 ;  ib.  268. 

Syria,  Active  steps  being  taken  by  Germany  in  order  to  develop  the  trade  with  Syrian 
Knott  3874. 

T. 

Tea,  Reference  to  a  report  by  a  Bel^an  vice-consul  as  to  the  cause  why  the  market  for 
teas  for  Europe  is  no  longer  exclusively  English,  Si/r  A,  Swettenham  2251. 

Term  of  Postal  Contracts,  Comment  upon  the  short  period  of  seven  years  to  which  the 
contracts  of  the  P.  and  O.  Company  are  limited  by  the  Post  OflSce ;  conclusion  that 

this  is  short-sighted  poUcy,  Sir  T,  Sutherland  4241,  4242.  4325 -Much  longer 

contracts  in  the  case  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  and  the  Messageries  Maritimes 
than  of  the  P.  and  O.  Company;  expediency  of  extended  terms  in  England, 
ib,  4241.  4325. 

Three  Empress  Line.  Intended  renewal  for  five  years  of  the  contract  with  the  Three 
Empress  line  trading  between  Vancouver  and  the  East,  Forman  856-859. 

Thrcmgh  Rates,      See  Preferential  arid  Through  Rates, 

Tonnage  (  British  and  Foreign  Shipping).  Payment  of  the  French  bounty  on  the  gross 
tonnage,  which  is  therefore  made  as  large  as  possible  by  the  French  ^^^^j^  P^^ 
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Tonmage  (British  and  Foreign  Shipping) — continued. 

diflference  between  the  gross  and  net  tonnage  under  the  French  system  of  measurement 
compared  with  that  under  the  English  system,  Goffey  2846-2860.  2894,  2895.  2954- 

2959.  2977-2982.  2993-2995 Opmion  that  the  net  tonnage,  of  British  sailing  ships 

is  not  registered  too  high,  ib.  2894, 2895 Suggestions  as  to  the  methods  adopted  m 

Prance  for  measuring  a  vessel's  tonnage,  and  the  reasons  why  the  deductions  differ 
from  the  results  of  English  measurements,  ib.  2977-2982.  2993-2995. 

Opinion  that  a  different  system  of  measurement  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the 
tonnage  of  vessels  differs  according  to  whether  they  are  measured  in  England  or 
Prance,  Clink  3720-3727. 

Comparison  as  reg^u*ds  gross  tonnage  between  particular  vessels  in  the  mercantile 
marine  of  Great  Britain  and  several  foreign  countries  engaged  in  postal  service, 
App.  315. 

Trade  and  Shipping  (British  and  Foreign)  : 

Summary  of  the  British  and  foreign  tonnage  entered  in  different  years  at  the  ports 
of  Bombay,  Colombo,  Sydney,  Rio,  and  Buenos  Ajrres ;  inference  that  Great  Britam  as 

compared  with  other  countnes  is  holding  its  own,  Sir  A,  Batevian  69.  73.  111-118 

Incomplete  character  of  the  reports  and  returns  dealt  with  by  witness,  though  the 
consular  returns  generally  have  much  improved  in  recent  years,  ib,  69-73. 108, 109. 

Quotation  by  witness  from  certain  consular  reports  upon  the  effect  of  subsidies, 
showing  serious  decreases  in  the  volume  of  British  trade;  particular  reference  to 
reports  from  Marinpol  (Kertch),  Hamburg,  New  Caledonia,  &c.,  Sir  H,  BergTie 
353-358. 

Effect  of  the  variation  in  exchange  in  fictitiously  lessening  the  decrease  in  British 

trade  between  1894  and  1899,  Fcvi^iall  629-631 Contention  that  though  subsidies 

have  considerably  aided  foreim  trade,  British  trade  has  not  seriously  suffered  thereby, 

"ib,  690-694.  702-723 Difficulty  of  measuring  the  effect  of  subsidies  on  foreign 

trade ;  explanation  hereon  that  witness  is  not  particularly  in  favour  of  subsidies,  %b, 

702-723 Great    difference    between    the    German    and    the    English  contracts; 

explanation  that  the  English  Grovemment  does  not  consider  trade  interests  when 
making  the  subsidy  contracts,  i6.  834-844.  907-910. 

Efficiency  of  British  trade  representatives  abroad  compared  with  German,  Sir  W, 

Ward  959,  960 General  opinion  of  witness  in  favour  of  subsidies  in  connection 

with  trade,  ib.  1047-1049.  1094  et  seq. Opinion  that  all  kinds  of  help,  besides 

subsidies,  confer  commercial  advantages,  ib.  1098-1099 Opinion  that  subsidies  are 

justifiable  in  the  case  of  a  new  country,  a  new  trade,  or  severe  competition ;  contention 
that  with  regard  to  China  and  Japan  subsidies  are  unnecessary,  ib,  1115-1119. 
1132-1138. 

Particulars,  together  with  documentary  evidence,  as  to  the  comparative  British  and 

foreign  exports  to  certain  countries  in  1896  and  1900,   Wood  1352-1368 Opinion 

that  the  shifting  of  the  trade  centres  is  either  owing  to  the  cheaper  rates  abroad  or 

the  want  of  proper  fiEwilities  here,  ih.  1384-1387.  1400-1406 Evidence  in  detail 

respecting  the  exports  from  Goole,  Grimsby  and  Harwich ;  great  increase  in  the  trade 
from  these  ports  tor  ultimate  shipment  via  foreign  countries,  ib.  1438-1450. 

Opinion  that  subsidies  are  not  necessary  so  long  as  the  mail  service  can  be  main- 
tained without  them,  and    competition  does  not   cause  the  discontinuance  of  an 

established  service,  Longford  1575-1581.  1591,  1592.  1616 Value  of  subsidies  in 

order  to  start  the  trade  between  any  two  coimtries,  ib.  1585-1587 Representation 

that  foreign  subsidies  have  not  alone  injured  British  trade  in  the  Far  East ;  complaint 
that  the  British  merchant  does  not  consult  the.  interests  of  the  Japanese  importer,  ib. 

1646-1653 Conclusion  generally  that  foreign  subsidies  and  bounties  have  checked 

the  progress  of  British  trade.  Hill  1950,  1951. 

Contention  that  the  great  increase  of  foreign  trade  is  largely  due  to  the  subsidies 

S'ven  to  foreign  steamship  lines,  and  that  there  has  been  a  large  diversion  of  trade 
om  British  steamers,  Sir  A.  Swettenham  2173-2195.  2216-2232.  2244-2247— —Good 
.policy  on  the  part  of  foreign  nations  in  giving  subsidies ;  other  reasons  which  also 
account  for  the  much  greater  increase  of  German  and  Japanese  than  of  British  trade, 
ib.  2185-2195.  2200.  2216-2232. 

Explanation  that  witness  cannot  suggest  the  subsidising  of  any  particular  line; 
uselessness  of  subsidies  if   granted  to  companies    inefficiently    managed.    Sir    A. 

Swettenham  2248,  2249 Pormer  value  of  subsidies  in  stimulating  Prench  trade,  the 

subsidies  to  German  ships  being  of  later  date,  ib.  2293-2296 Various  circumstances 

upon  which  it  depends  whether  the  giving  of  subsidies  by  any  country  is  good  national 
policy ;  reference  hereon  to  the  action  of  Germany  in  order  to  foster  trade  in  the 
Yangtse  Valley,  t6.  2314-2323. 

Consideration  of  the  difficulties  of  selecting  the  vessels  which  should  receive  bounties 

or  subsidies ;  desirability  of  subsidising  a  line  to  East  Africa  and  one  to  Japan,  Ooffey 

0.28.  z  z  2  2936, 
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.2936,  2937.  2964^2967.  3011-3015.  3024-3029 Grounds  for  the  sugaj^tion  that  the 

'  English  Government  should  give  more  ac  :ive  support  to  the  Engush  mercantile 
marine,  WUeon  3084^-3089.  3094,  3095.  3108-3110.  3120-3130.  3159-3164 Sug- 
gestion as  to  the  classes  of  steamers  which  might  reasonably  expect  to  be  subsidised  m 

.  the  interests .  of  trade,  ib.   3087-3091.   3096,  3097.  3152-3155 Opinion  that  the 

British  shipowning  trade  is  not  progressing  proportionately  with  the  foreim  shipping 

trade,  ib,  3131-3136 Conclusion  that  foreign  trade  has  been  increasea  by  foreign 

subsidies,  winch  have  also  led  to  the  creation  of  new  trades  which  might  have  heea 
British,  ik  3137-3144. 

Contention  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  complaint  that  British  manufacturers 
pay  less  attention  than  foreign  manufacturers  to  the  class  of  goods  required  by  the 
countries  with  which  they  trade,  Hdm  3222-3224.  3321-3323.  3410-3412.  3419-3421 

Consideration  of  the  position  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  relation  to  the 

shipping  companies,  ib.  3232,  3233.  3271-3282.  3284-3287.  3315-3319.  3374-3376. 

Absolute  necessity  of  subsidies  for  the  development  of  a  new  trade  and  the  protec- 
tion of  national  interests,  Samuel  3638.  3598-3601.  3613-3621 — —Complaint' that 
<^  much  trade  is  lost  by  reason  of  British  manufacturers  being  too  conservative,  ib,  3552- 

3554 Particulars  respecting  the  numbers  of  British  and  foreign  vessels  homeward 

bound  in  June  1901,  from  San  Francisco,  New  Caledonia,  &c,,  Clink  3643-3653. 

Gradual  loss  of  British  trade    both    as   regards   manufacturers    and    shipowners 

through  there  being  no  proper  body  in  authority  to  look  after  it,  Knott  3876,  3877-^ 

Exammatio  i  to  the  effect  that  witness  is  not  prepared  to  submit  recommendations  or 
remedies  t^  the  present  Select  Committee,  and  considers '  that  a  further  com- 
mittee or  a  commission  should  be  appointed  in  order  to  make  a  complete  and 
exhaustive  inquiry. as  to  the  remedial  measures  to  be  adopted  in  the  interests  of 

,  British  trade  and  British  shipping,  ib.  3881-3892.  3899-3901,  3928-5941,  3963 

Advantage  generally  if  there  were  no  subsidies  at  all,  though  it  may  be  expedient  to 
subsidise  a  competing  British  line  to  the  East  Coast  of  Africa ;  efficient  service  required, 
Mui/r  4063-4072.  4081-4087.  4098-4100. 

Approval  of  the  system  of  Government  contract  for  the  actual  mail  services  rendered, 
without  reference  to  trade  interests,  except  under  some  separate  arrangements ;  entirely 
different  system  oi  some  foreign  countries  who  give  subsidies  in  order  to  develope 

.  their  trade.  Sir  T,  Sutherland  4262-4268.  4310-4315 Strong  representation  as  to 

the  baneful  influence  of  forei^  subsidies  as  regards  British  trade ;  instances  in  the 
case  of  subsidies  to  foiu*  foreign  lines  whereby  particular  trades  have  been  largely 

.  diverted,  ib,  4627-4630 Conclusion  however  that  in  spite  of  many  disadvantages 

.  a  depressed  view  need  not  be  taken  of  the  prospects  of  British  shipping,  ih.  4630. 

Various  returns  and  statistics  laid  before  the  Committee  respecting  the  trade  and 
shipping  of  Great  Britain  and  of  foreign  countries,  App.  259  et  aeq. 

See  also  China,        Competition.        East  Africa,        France.        India.       Japan. 
Sailing  Ships,        Tonnage,         United  States.        Zanzibar. 

Traiisattantic  Services,    Particulars  erf  subsidies  paid  for  transatlantic  services,  App. 
312, 

Transfer  and  Sale  of  British  Ships: 

Evidence  showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  British  vessels  removed  from  the 
register  on  account  of  having  been  sold  to  foreigners  from  1890  to  1899,  Sir  H,  Bergne 

369 Explanation  that  the  Foreign  Office  has  no  record  of  steamers  bought  from 

British  owners  by  foreign  governments,  ih,  370-376 Doubt  as  to  any  British 

steamers  sailing  under  German  colours  and  unfairly  reaping  advantage  thereby,  Sir 

W.  Ward  1100-1102 Probable  effect  on  British  trade  of  the  purchase  of  a  British 

Hne  by  Germany,  ib,  1295-1298. 

Information  concerning  British-owned  ships  sailing  under  foreign  flags ;  evidence 
to  the  effect  that  the  object  is  rather  to  escape  the  Board  of  Trade  regulations  than  to 

•  obtam  the  foreign  subsidies,  Hill  1944-1949.  1985-2006.  2025-2036.  2084 ^Increase 

of  the  transfer  of  British  ships  to  foreign  flags,  ib.  1952 Details  as  to  the  various 

British  lines  purchased  by  foreigners ;  suggestions  as  to  the  causes  of  the  transfers, 

ib.  1985  et  seq, Opinion  that  the  transfer  of  British  lines  is  a  serious  disadvantage 

to  the  nation  generally  and  to  the  national  trade,  ib.  2005. 

Prospect  of  increased  activity  in  the  American  trade  through  the  purchase  of  fleets 

^  in  connection  with  their  being  subsidised,  Sir  A,  Swettenham  2283-2285 Statistics 

regarding  the  transfer  of  British  ships  to  foreign  flags  during  recent  years;  OT^t 

increase    of  such   transfers  since    1895,   Go  fey  3033-3044.   3052 Sale  of  'Qiree 

steamers  by  witness*  company  to  the  Russians ;  explanation  that  the  sale  of  ships  to 
foreign  governments  is  necessarily  a  disadvantage  to  British  trade,  Wilson  3069-3083. 

8158.  ^      ., 

Details 
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Transfer  and  Sale  of  British  iSjr/p.s^— continued. 

.  Details  concerning  the  construction  by  ■  witness*  firm  of  a  vessel  which  sailed  first 
under  the  German  and  then  under  the  ^British  flag;  effect'  of  British  regulations  and 
better  wages  in  making  it  more  costly  to  run  a  vessel  under  the  British  flag,  Samuel 

^  3482^487.  3508. '359423596-^— ^Evidence  in  detail  as  to* British  shipfe  'beiri^  unfairly 
handicapped  by  the  system  of  foreign  subsidies,  so  that*  many  vessels*  aTe-being  placed 

{ under  foreign  flags,  »no«?  8893  «e  saqr;^  3©!?8-3984         • 

See  dX'&o  Competition,        Germany.        Holt  Line^  ^^ 

Transhipment  Information  on  the  subject  of  exports  from. xGoole,. Grimsby,  and 
Harwich  to  certain  continental  ports,  with  reference  to  the  question  of  transhipment 
of  the  goods ;  diflSculty  in  arriving  at  any  definite  conclusion  on  this  question.  Sir  A. 

Bateman  125-130 Preference  of  witness  for  the  foreign  subsidised  steamers  rather 

than  the  British  ships  with  the  necessary  transhipment,  Nicol  2518,  2519 Serious 

delays  caused  by  the  transhipment  at  Aden;  representation  that  the  transhipment  of 
gQoa§  at  Hamburg  is  not  serious,  as  they  are  put  into  a  ship  originally  detained  for 
Zanzibar,  ib.  2644-2657.  2660-2662— — Serious  effect  of  the  transhipments  in  diverting 
trade  fpom  British  iiites,  Bo^vsfir  2808,  280ft 'See  also  Aden.   ^  . 

Ihroops  and  Stores,    See  Admiralty, 


U. 

Uganda,  Suggestion  by  Sir  A.  Hardinge  that  the  Uganda  Railway  should  grant  a 
imibsidy ;  decision  of  the  railway,  however,  to  chartcar  ships  as  wanted,  FariiM  465- 

,  47  g Belief  that  material  for  the  Uganda  Railway  will  not  be  shipped  to  Mombasa 

^forat  least  another  year;  promise  to  inquire  as  to  the  vessels  employed,  t6.  613- 
•  «14*-  646-^59. 673,  674-.^ ^Desirability  of  a  line  of  steamers  to  Uganda,  ih.  632-640-^-^ 

Details  respecting  the  conveyance  of  materials  for  the  Uganda  Railway,  Wood  1395. 

1400-1407.  1417-1422. 

Proposal  by  witness  in  1896  that  a  certain  amount  of  cargo  for  the  Uganda  Railwd,y 

.might  be  given  to  a  line  of  British  steamess  in  lieu  of  a  subsidy;  complaint  that  hy 

the  adoption  of  other  methods  of  transport  a  good  opportunity  was  missea  for  founding 

a  direct  British  line,  Nicol  2585-2610 ^Beuef  that  the  trade  developed  bv  means  ot 

.  the  Uganda  Railway  will  be  in  the  hands  of  foreign  merchants  if  a  direct  British  line 
is  not  established,  i6.  2671-2674. 

Statement  as  to  the  importance  *of  steps  being  taken  for  retaLoing  in  British  hands 
the  large  trade  to  be  developed  by  the  Uganda  Railway  to  Mombasa,  Mnir  4072-4076 

. Conclusion  as  to  there  oeing  good  prospects  of  a  large  and  increasing  trade  with 

Uganda  and  Rhodesia  to  be  served  by  a  fast  line  of  steamers  to  the  east  coast,  ib, 
4097-4108. 

United  States: 

Details  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  United  States  Bill  respecting  the  rates  of  compen- 
sation to  vessels  registered  in  the  States  and  engaged  in  foreign  trade ;  condition  that 
.  foreign-built  vessels  are  only  to  receive  50  per  cent,  compensation,  8i/r  A,  Bateman  48 

. -Maximum  of  nine  milhon  dollars  to  be  paid  in  any  one  year,  whilst  the  period  of 

jcompensation  to  any  vessel  is  limited  by  the  Bill  to  twenty  years,  ib, Provision  in 

the  Bill  (as  a  conditicni  of  compensation),  that  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  crew  must  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States ;  aoubt  as  to  any  regulation  about  the  accommodation  on 
board,  ib,  48-54, 

.    Importance  of  republishing  American  reports  showing  where  American  trade  can 

obtain  an  opening  to  the  exclusion  of  British  trade.  Sir  H,  Bergne  388-390 

Opinion  that  the  United  States  Government  pays  very  heavily  for  its  mail  service 

between  New  York  and  Southampton,  Forman  758-762 Details  respecting  the 

system  of  subsidies,  Hill  1896 Proposal  to  grant  a  general  mileage  bounty,  SuWect 

to  a  certain  limit ;  conditions  and  probable  effect  of  the  boimty,  ib.  1 896-1  o98 
1910-1919 — —Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  American  Government  pay  doiibfe 
what  the  English  Government  pay  for  the  carriage  of  their  respective  letters  betweian 
England  and  the  United  States,  ib,  1961-1967. 

Explanation  that  the  United  States  Government  does  not  grant  subsidies  to  foreign 

ships,  Hdm  3235,  3236.  3408,  3409.   3413-3418 Circumstances    favouring   the 

production  of  cotton  ffoods  in  America,  which  have  recently  assisted  largely  in 

'  mcreasing  the  trade  witn  China,  ib.  3343-3351 Muctuations  of  rates  of  freight  in 

New  York,  ib,  3392,  3393. 

Expected  passing  of  the  American  Subsidy    Bill    in    November   next,  witness 
apprenending  very  injurious  results  to  this  coimtry  in  the  transfer  of  many  ships^ 

with 
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with  their  crews  to  the  American  flag;  large  transfers  already,  Knott  3893-3897. 
3945-3947. 

Infoimation  respecting  the  Government  assistance  ^ven  to  the  mercantile  marine, 
App.  282 Total  cost  of  subsidies  for  postal  services,  %b,  311. 

Copy  of  Bill,  as  introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  as  subse(][uently  amended,  for  the 
promotion  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  for  providing  auxihary  cruisers,  transports, 
and  seamen,  App.  300-304. 

See  also  East  Africa,        Japan,        Zanziha/r. 


V. 

Valuation  {Foreign  Shipping).     Extrava^nce  of  the  valuation  of  foreign  shipping 
according  to  the  British  methods  of  calculation.  Hill  1884-1886 See  also  Tonnage 

Victoria.    Conclusion  that  the  increase  in  the  exports  from  Victoria  to  France  cannot 
be  attributed  to  wine,  Sir  H.  Bergne  433. 

Statistics  of  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  in  each  of  the  years  1885, 1895,  and 
1899,  distinguishing  between  nationality,  App.  274. 


W. 

Wages  of  Seamen.  Belief  that  the  wages  paid  to  the  officers  and  crews  of  Grermian 
subsidised  ships  are  much  lower  than  those  paid  on  similar  British  ships,  Hill  2045, 

2046 Higher  wages  paid  bj  shipowners  in  this  country  than  are  paid  in  any  other 

country  except  America ;  various  other  classes  of  employment  in  this  country  with 

less  trying  work  and  better  wages,  Knott  3976.   3989-3999 Payment   by  the 

P.  and  O.  Company  of  230,000i.  in  wages  to  Europeans,  and  of  120,000i.  to  Lascars  and 
others.  Sir  T.  Sutherland  4598. 

Ward,  Sir  William.  (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — ^Witness  has^  been  British  Consul- 
General  at  Hamburg  for  4|  years,  and  has  occupied  official  posts  at  Bremen  and 
Bordeaux,  911-914. 

Explanations  as  to  the  increase  of  goods  forwarded  to  Hamburg  for  shipment  to 
East  and  West  Africa,  Roumania,  China,  and  Japan,  915-918.  942,  943.  952-954.  978 

et  seq. Reasons  for  the  increase  of  foreign  trade  to  Australia,  while  British  trade 

has  been  more  stationary,  919-922.  933-936.  1156-1170. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  considerable  decrease  last  year  in  the  number 

and  tonnage  of  British  vessels  to  and  from  Hamburg,  923-926 Particular  reference 

to  the  report  of  the  Consul-General  at  Frankfort  for  1900 ;  927-932 Opinion  that 

the  increase  in  Grerman  trade  is  due  partly  to  natural  progress  and  partlv  to  subsidies ; 
documentary  evidence  showing  that  subsidies  have  largely  developed  the  trade  of 
various  German  lines,  937-941.  964,  965. 1019-1039. 

Effect  of  the  British  Merchandise  Marks  Act  in  damaging  the  transit  trade  from 
British  ports  and  giving  an  impetus  to  the  establishment  of  direct  lines  from  con- 
tinental ports,  944-946 Aids  given  to  commerce  in  Germany  other  than  subsidies, 

such  as  preferential  railway  rates  and  exemption  from  duties,  947-951.  994,  995 

Explanation  that  the  present  inquiry  excites  much  interest  in  Germany,  955,  956. 

Efficiency  of  British  trade  representatives  abroad  compared  with  Grerman,  959,  960 

Influence  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  line  in  shifting  the  centres  of  the  import 

trade  with  East  Africa,  961-963 Doubt  whether  the  German  South  African  line 

touches  the  Falkland  Islands,  966-969. 

Belief  that  a  direct  British  line  to  East  Africa  would  benefit  British  trade,  970-972 

Diversion  of  the  cement  trade  with  East  Africa  from  Great  Britain  to  Germany, 

973-975 Opinion  in  Germany   that  the  policy  of  granting  subsidies  has  hom 

successful ;  evidence  hereon  as  to  the  total  amount  of  German  subsidies,  which  have 
certainly  resulted  in  an  increase  of  trade,  976,  977.  984-993. 

Full  details  respecting  the  conditions  of  a  German  subsidy  contract ;  necessity  for 

an  entirely  German  crew,  996-1018.  1063-1070.  1085  et  seq. Explanation  that  the 

North  German  Lloyd  and  the  East  African  lines  are  the  only  German  companies 

which  have  made  contracts  with  the  Government,  1010.  1018 Statement  to  the 

effect  that  in  subsidy  contracts  the  Grerman  Government  fixes  its  own  rates  absolutely, 
1040-1046. 

Explanation  that  negotiations  for  subsidies  in  Gtermanj  are  conducted  by  the 

Imperial  Chancellor,  1044 General  opinion  of  witness  in  favour  of  subsidies,  1047- 

1049.  1094  et  seq. Decrease  in  the  amount  of  foreign  steel  imported  into  Gtermany 

for 
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for  shipbuilding,  1050-1056 Recent  introduction  of  a  load  line  by  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line,  1057-1062.  1682-1084. 

Explanation  that,  but  for  the  subsidies,  the  North  German  Lloyd  would  at  one 

time  nave  ceased  to  run,  1071-1074.  1168,  1181 ^Absence  of  complaint  that  German 

goods  are  given  preferential  shipment  over  English  goods,  1075 Belief  that  German 

subsidised  rates  are  equal  to  those  of  unsubsidised  vessels,  1076-1081. 

Building  up  of  German  trade  with  East  Africa  on  the  foundation  of  subsidies ;  diffi- 
culty, however,  of  showing  what  proportion  is  due  to  subsidies  and  what  to  other  causes, 
1088-1094.  1143-1155.  1171-1174 Opinion  that  all  kmds  of  help,  besides  sub- 
sidies, confer  commercial  advantages,  1098,  1099 Doubt  as  to  any  British  steamers 

sailing  under  German  colours  and  unfairly  reaping  advantage  thereby,  1100-1102. 

Opinion  that  the  increase  of  German  trade  has  prejudiced  the  development  of 

British  trade  in  East  AMca,  but  not  in  China  and  Japan,  1103-1110 ProbabiUty 

that  the  more  secure  establishment  of  their  trade  in  the  Far  East  will  render  the 

Germans  less  desirous  of  Government  assistance,   1111-1114 Possibility  of  the 

German  Government  eventually  withdrawing  subsidies  altogether,  1113.  1120-1124. 

Opinion  that  subsidies  are  justifiable  in  the  case  of  a  new  country,  a  new  trade,  or 
severe  competition ;  contention  that  with  regard  to  China  and  Japan  subsidies  are 

unnecessary,  1115-1119.  1132-1138 ^Assent  to  the  suggestion  that  the  fiscal  system 

of  Germany  has  made  the  Germans  a  shipbuilding  nation ;  belief  that  shipbuilding  in 
Great  Britain  is  cheaper  than  in  Germany,  1125-1131. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  in  granting  postal  subsidies  the  German  Government 
.considers  the  interests  of  trade;  conditions  fulfilled  by  the  subsidised  lines  besides  the 

carrying  of  the  mails,  1139-1155 Difficulty  of  explaining  why  the  North  German 

Lloyd  is  a  more  popular  line  than  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  1175-1181. 

Effect  of  cheaper  rates  and  freights  from  the  interior  of  Germany  in  ousting  British 

manufacturers  from  East  Africa,  1182,  1183.  1192-1215 Injury  to  British  trade 

caused  by  the  numerous  rings  and  trusts  in  Germany,  1184-1191 Full  particulars 

concerning  the  system  of  preferential  rates  ruling  in  Germany,  1192-1215. 

[Second  Examination.] — Further  particulars,  together  with  documentary  evidence, 
concerning  bills  of  lading  and  preferential  railway  rates ;  explanation  that  numerous 
raw  materials  and  manufacturers  are  in  receipt  of  preferential  railway  rates  from  the 

Prussian  State  lines,  1216  6^  seq. Belief  that  the  system  of  reduced  rates  for  goods 

exported  from  Germany  has  developed  the  export  trade  and  generally  shifted  the 
centres  of  trade  to  Germany,  1216.  1224-1236.  1243  et  seq. 

Evidence  respecting  the  large  profits  made  by  German  traders  and  steamship  owners 

owing  to  the  subsidies  and  reduced  rates,  1216,  1217.  1243-1262 Conveyance  o 

Enghsh  hardware  goods  from  Kiel  to  Durban  at  far  cheaper  rates  than  from  England 
to  Durban  direct ;  l)elief  that  British  goods  are  occasionally  sent  to  an  inland  German 
railway  station  in  order  to  enjoy  the  reduced  through  rate,  1217-1223. 

Impossibility  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  the  German  Government  participates  in 

the  aavantageous  effects  of  preferential  rates,  1237-1242 ^Application  of  reduced 

rates  to  very  few  Unes  in  Germany  except  the  State  lines,  1263-1266 Documentary 

evidence  with  explanations  thereon,  concerning  the  rates  for  four  different  kinds  of 
goods  carried  by  the  German  Levant  Line ;  desirability  of  preparing  a  comparative 

table  as  r^ards  the  rates  from  England  to  Constantinople,  1267-1278. ^Opinion 

that  the  reduced  rates  system  in  Germany  is  very  satisfactory  from  the  national  point 
ofview,  1279, 1280. 

Assistance  rendered  in  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  commerce  by  the  German 

Railway  Department,  1286-1293 Extension  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Line  to 

Australia,  as  prophesied  by  witness,  1294-1296 Probable  effect  on  British  trade  of 

the  purchase  of  a  British  line  by  Germany,  1295-1298. 

Opinion  that  the  conditions  placed  upon  steamship  owners  in  England  are  more 

onerous  than  the  conditions  of  the  German  shipping  trade,  1299-1301 Effect  of  the 

German  system  of  preferential  rates  in  puttmg  Uie  British  trader  on  very  inferior 

terms  with  his  foreign  competitors,  1302, 1303 Explanation  that  the  figures  given 

in  witness'  report  for  the  year  1900  were  obtained  from  the  official  Hamburg  statistics, 

1304-1307 ^Absence  of  disadvantageous  restrictions  as  against  British  steamers  in 

Germany,  such  as  those  which  exist  in  France,  1309-1312. 

West  Africa,  Supposition  that  German  subsidised  lines  have  abeady  diverted  a  certain 
amount  of  West  African  produce  to  Hamburg,  FamaU  502-505. 

West  Indies.  Details  respecting  the  various  subsidised  lines  from  England  with  special 
reference  to  the  new  West  India  service  from  Bristol,  which  is  subsidised  for  a  fixed 
term,  Hill  1832-1845. 

Statement 
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Statement  of  the  registered  (j^uantities  and  \^lues  of  free  and  dutiable  goods 
imported  into  Bristol  from  the  British  West  India  Islands  from  19th  March  to  29th 
Jime  1901 ;  Ajyp.  286^-^ ^Amount  of  subsidies  paid,  ib,  312. 

Wilson,  Charles  Henry  (Member  of  the  House).    CDigest  of  his  Evidence.) — ^Witness  is 
a  director  of  Thomas  Wilson  and  Sons,  Limited,  shipowners,  of  Hull,  3053-3056. 

Severe  competition  with  the  vessels  of  witness'  company  on  the  part  of  Norw^ian 
subsidised  steainers ;  reference  to  certain  correspondence  between  the  company  and 
the  Foreign  Office  on  the  subject  in  1896 ;  3057-3068.  3088.  3097,  3103,  3104.  3159, 

3160.  3174,  3175 Explanation  that  some  tourist  traffic  and  a  certain  amount  of 

tram^pment  trade  from  the  United  States  have  enabled  the  company  to  run  their 
vessels  m  competition  with  subsidised  vessels,  3066.  3105-3107.  3165,  3166. 

Reasons  for  continental  steamers  being  able  to  run  at  less  expense  than  Engliali 

.    steamers,  3067,  3068.  3084-3086.  3113-3119 Difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of 

.  English  steamers  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  3067.  3127.  3159-3163 Sale  of  three 

steamers  by  witness   company  to  the  Russians ;  explanation  that  the  sale  of  ships  to 
foreign  governments  is  necessarily  a  disadvantage  to  British  trade,  3069-3083.  3158. 

Grounds  for  the  suggestion  that  the  English  Government  should  give  more  active 
support  to  the  English  mercantile  marine,  3084-3089.  3094,  3095.  3108-3110.  3120- 
3130.  3159-3164— — ^(Conclusions  in  favour  of  subsidising  British  vessel*  where  a  par- 
ticular trade  is  threatened  with  ruin  by  foreign  competition,  3087-3091.  3096,  3097. 

3111-3112.  3145-3147.  3172-3174 Decline  of  the  trade  with  Bombay  carried  on  by 

witness'  company,  3092,  3093. 

.  .      Representation  that  subsidies  are  not  necessarily  injurious  to  trade,   though  a 
coimtry's  trade  may  be  gradually  lost  if  the  shipping  mterests  are  not  protected,  3096- 

3102 Recommendation  that  there  should  be  a  British  minister  of  commerce,  who 

could  be  consulted  on  all  matters  aflfecting  the  interests  of  shipowners,  3108-3110. 
3159-3164. 

Evidence  to  the  eflFect  that  the  English  Government  frequently  employs  foreign 
vessels  in  preference  to  the  English  liners  in  order  to  obtain  cheaper  rates  of  freight, 
'   3120-3130 Opinion  that  the  British  shipowning  trade  is  not  progressing  pro- 
portionately with  the  foreign  shipping  trade,  3131-3136. 

Conclusion  that  foreign  trade  has  been  increased  by  foreign  subsidies,  which  have 

also  led  to  the  creation  of  new  trades  which  might  have  been  British,  3137-3144 

Objection  to  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  as  materially  affecting  British  trade,  3140. 
3144 Causes  of  the  recent  improvement  in  the  shipowning  trade,  3148-3161. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  classes  of  steajuners  which  might  reasonably  expect  to  be 

subsidised,  3152-3155 Agreement  with  the  suggestion  that  all  vessels,  English  and 

foreign,  should  be  put  under  the  same  restrictions  when  in  English  ports,  3156,  3157 

Impression  that  the  Norwegian  subsidies  are  -about  50Z.  tor  each  voyage,  3167, 

3168 Belief  that  England  and  Turkey  are  almost  die  only  countries  whicn  charge 

.   light  dues,  3171. 

Wilson,  ThoniaSy  Sons  &  Co.  (Limited),    See  Norway. 

Witnesses  Expenses.     Particulars  thereof;  total  of  54i.  8«.,  Rep.  x. 

Wood,  Alfred  John.    (Digest  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  is  Principal  of  the  btatistical 
.    Office  of  the  Customs,  1351. 

Particulars,  together  with  documentary  evidence,  as  to  the  comparative  British  and 

foreign  exports  to  certain    countries  in   1896  and    1900;    1352-1368 Witness 

submits  documents  showing  that  shippers  must  state  not  only  the  port  of  clearing, 
.  but  also  the  final  destination  of  the  goods ;  increase  of  the  practice  to  send  British 
goods  for  ultimate  shipment  by  foreign  countries,  1371-1387.  1438-1450. 

Opinion  thac  the  shifting  of  the.  trade  centres  is  either  owing  to  the  cheaper  rates 

abroad  or  the  want  of  proper  facilities  here,  1384-13tt7.  1400-1406 Reasons  for 

the  foiling  off  in  the  China  trade  between  1896  and  1900;  injurv  to  British  trade 

with  China    caused    by  foreign  competition,   1388-1390 Explanation  that    the 

foreign  rates  are  lower  than  the  British,  1391-1394. 

Information  concerning  the  low  rates  of  the  Messageries  Maritime  vessels  from 

London  to  Marseilles,  1391.  1401-1406.  1408-1416.  1423-1427 ^Details  respecting 

the  conveyance  of  materials  fpr  the  Uganda  Railway,  1395-1400.  1407. 1417-1422. 

Representation  that  the  low  freights  between  London  and  Marseilles  are  due  to 

subsidies ;  opinion  hereon  as  to  the  general  effisct  of  subsidies  on  trade,  1423-1437 

Evidence  in  detail  respecting  the  exports  from  Goole,  Grimsby,  and  Harwich ;  great 
increase  in  the  trade  from  these  ports  for  ultimate  shipment  vid  foreign  countries, 
1438-1450. 

Y. 

Yokohama.    Extract  from  Mr.  Bonar's  Consular  Trade  Report  for  Yokohama  for  1899 ; 
App.  289. See  also  Japan. 
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z. 

Zambesi  River,  Statement  as  to  Messrs,  Rennie,  who  run  vessels  to  Shindi  at  the 
Zambesi  mouth,  finding  it  hard  to  compete  with  the  subsidised  lines,  Famcdl  487- 
490.  522-525. 

Zanzibar  (East  Africa): 

£xplanations  in  connection  with  tables  and  statistics  respecting  the  trade  of  Great 
Britam,   Germany,  France,  the   United   States,  and  other  foreign  countries,   with 

Zanzibar  and  East  Africa  in  different  years.  Sir  A,  Bateman  69.  74-91.  94-96 

Large  increase  since  1894  in  the  British  as  well  as  the  German  trade,  and  still  more 
so  m  the  case  of  the  United  States,  though  this  does  not  apply  to  United  States 

shipping,  ib.  69.  74-91.  94-96.  121-124.  140,  141 Reference  to  certain  Consular 

Reports  as  to  the  increasing  German  trade  and  the  expediency  of  a  subsidised  and 

direct  British  line  of  steamers,  ib,  152-156 ^Details  respecting  the  United  States 

trade  with  Zanzibar,  Sir  H,  Bergne  377-382. 

Payment '  of  postal  subsidies  for  the  carriage  of  the  English  mails  to  Zanzibar, 

FarnaU  486 Large  increase  in  piece  goods  from  the  United  States  to  Zanzibar, 

ib,  570-576 ^Contention  that  in  spite  of  German  and  French  subsidised  lines 

Great  Britain  has  maintained  her  ground  in  Zanzibar,  ib.  589-597.  603-605.  612. 

Explanation  respecting  the  mail  service  to  Zanzibar ;  payment  of  the  subsidy  to  the 

Britisn  India  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Forman  744-750.  799-810.  872  et  seq. 

Lowness  of  the  rate  of  speed  of  the  postal  line  from  Aden  to  Zanzibar,  ih.  799-806. 

Explanation  respecting  the  relative  British  and  foreign  trade  at  Zanzibar  from  1896 

to  1898,  inclusive,  Ccymish  1686-1688.  1710,  1711.   1772 Injury  to  British  trade 

caused  by  the  absence  of  a  direct  line,  ib.  1689,  1690.  1740,  1741 Opinion  that  the 

British  India  ships  are  not  fit  to  compete  with  the  foreign  ships,  ib.  1689,  1690.  1773 

Evidence  respecting  the  postal  service  to  Zanzibar,  which  is  not  satisfactory,  ib. 

1691-1695.  1712-1725. 

Representation  that  the  French  service  is  quicker  than  the  British  or  German ; 
belief  that  the  -German  lines  are  the  cheapest,  Cornish  1696-1701.  1707.  1738,  1739 

Opinion  that  the  prospects  of  the  Zanzioar  and  East  African  trade  are  very  good, 

ib.  1702-1704 Conclusion  that  German  trade  shows  a  tendency  to  oust  the  British 

trade;  suggestions  as  to  the  reason  of  this,  ib,  1702-1709.  1730-1737.  1743-1754. 
1760-1785. 

Effect  of  the  British  East  Afirica  trade  in  swelling  the  Zanzibar  returns,  Cornish 

1726-1729 Recommendation  that  a  subsidy  should  be  granted  in  order  that  a 

British  line  direct  to  Zanzibar  might  be  established,  ib.  1740-1743.  1783-1785 

Proportionate  increase  of  German  trade  over  British  trade  in  1897  and  1898 ;  opinion 
that  this  is  partly  due  to  the  German  system  of  subsidising  their  vessels,  ib.  1744- 

1754 Evidence  to  the  eflect  that  American  trade  has  increased  as  r^ards  piece 

goods,  ib.  1755-1759 ^Details  as  to  the  British  houses  represented  in  Zanzibar,  ib. 

1766-1771. 

Falling  off  in   the   British  trade  in  arms  and  ammunition  to  Zanzibar,  owing 

to  certain  restrictions    and   the  necessity   of    transhipment,  Nicol  2495-2499 

Details  concerning  the  Zanzibar  trade  with  America ;  opinion  hereon  that 
transportation  by  tne  German  line  from  Hamburg  tends  to  shift  the  centre  of  trade 
from  England  to  Germany,  ib.  2500-2507.  2520,  2521.  2540-2546. 

Disagreement  with  certain  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  German  trader  consults 
the  requirements  of  his  Zanzibar  customers  more  than  the  British  trader  does; 
evidence  as  to  the  way  in  which  Smith,  Mackenzie  &  Co.  have  successfully  competed 

with  the  Germans  in  Zanzibar,  Nicol  2522-2532 Details  as  to   the  growth  of 

German  compared  with  British  trade,  ib.  2568-2584 Stoppage  of  the  Portuguese 

line  when  their  subsidy  stopped ;  opinion  that  the  German  line  could  not  live  without 
a  subsidy,  ib,  2619-2622.  2640. 

Superiority  of  the  French  and  German  lines  to  Zanzibar  as  regards  speed,  Nicol 

2631-2638.  2668,  2669 Conclusions  in  favour  of  subsidising  a  British  line  to  run 

direct  to  Zanzibar ;  suggestion  hereon  that  subsidies  should  only  be  granted  when 
absolutely  necessary  by  reason  of  competition,  Nicol  2639-2643.  2663-2667 Expla- 
nation that  the  competition  for  goods  traflSc  with  Zanzibar  is  confined  to  England  and 

Germany,  ib.  2658,  2G59 Opinion  that  the  predominance  of  foreign  merchant  ships 

does  not  destroy  British  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  ib.  2670. 

Statement  showing  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  in  each  of  the  years  1894  to 
1899,  distinguishing  nationality,  Api).  264. 

See  also  East  Africa,        Oermany. 
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190  1. 


STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  LAW,  AND  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE, 

AND  LEGAL  PROCEDUEE. 


[Friday,  8th  March  1901] : — Mr.  Halsey  reported  from  the  Committee  of  Selection : 
That  they  had  nominated  the  following  Members  to  serve  on  the  Standing  Committee  for  the 
consideration  of  all  Bills  relating  to  Law>  and  Courts  of  Justice,  and  Legal  Procedure,  which  may, 
by  Order  of  the  House,  be  committed  to  such  Standing  Committee : — 


Committee  nominated  of — 

The  Lord  Advocate. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Atherley-Jones. 

Mr.  Atkinson. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Barlow. 

Mr.  Bartley. 

Mr.  Beach. 

Mr.  Bond. 

Mr.  Butcher. 

Mr.  Caldwell. 

Mr.  Carew. 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil. 

Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Coghill. 

Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings. 

Mr.  Cripps. 

Sir  Savile  Crossley. 

Mr.  Cullinan. 

Mr.  Bromley-Davenport. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Mr.  Dillon. 

Mr.  Tatton  Egerton. 

Mr.  Arthur  Elliot. 

Mr.  Samuel  Evans. 

Mr.  Faber. 

Sir  Greorge  Fardell. 

Mr.  Flower. 

Mr.  Flynn. 

Mr.  Vicary  Gibbs. 

Sir  Frederick  Godson. 

Mr.  Goulding. 

Mr.  Graham. 

Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Greene. 

Sir  Brampton  Gurdon. 

Mr.  Haldane. 

Sir  William  Harcourt, 

Mr.  Harwood. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Healy. 

Mr.  James  Heath. 

Mr.  Holder. 
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Mr.  HemphiU. 
Mr.  Henry  Hobhouse. 
Mr.  Jacoby. 
Mr.  William  Johnston. 
Mr.  Brynmor  Jones. 
Mr.  Jordan. 
Mr.  Lees  Knowles. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Lawrence. 
Sir  Joseph  Leese. 
"Mr.  Loder. 
Mr.  Lough. 
Mr.  A.  K  Loyd. 
Mr.  Lyttelton. 
Dr.  Macnamara. 
Mr.  MacNeill. 

Sir  Heniy  Meysey-Thompson. 
Colonel  Milward. 
Mr.  Mooney. 
Mr.  Lloyd  Morgan. 
Mr.  Arthur  Morton. 
Mr.  Nicol. 
Captain  Norton. 
Mr.  Orr-Ewing. 
Sir  Francis  Powell. 
Colonel  Pryce- Jones. 
Sir  Robert  Reid. 
Mr.  Rentoul. 
Mr.  Secretary  Ritchie. 
Mr.  Bryn  Roberts. 
Mr.  Parker  SmitL 
Mr.  Soames. 
Mr.  Solicitor  General. 
Mr.  Ernest  Spencer. 
Mr.  Stevenson. 
Sir  Benjamin  Stone. 
Mr.  Ure. 

Sir  Howard  Vincent. 
Mr.  Robert  Wallace. 
Mr.  Warn 

Sir  James  Woodhouse. 
Mr.  Yoxall. 


[    4    ] 

[Monday,  22nd  April  1901] : — Standing  Committees  (Chairmen's  Panel). — Sir  James 
Fei-gusson  reported  from  the  Chairmen's  Panel;  That  they  had  appointed  Lord  Edmond 
Fitzmaurice  to  act  as  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  for  the  consideration  of  BiHs 
relating  to  Law,  and  Courts  of  Justice,  and  Legal  Procedure. 

Sir  James  Fergusson  further  reported  from  the  Chairmen's  Panel :  That  they  had  agreed  to 
the  following  resolution : — That  any  Member  of  the  Chairmen's  Panel .  be  and  he  is  hereby 
empowered  to  ask  any  other  Member  of  the  Chairmen's  Panel  to  take  his  place  in  case  of 
necessity. 

[Friday,  26th  April  1901]: — Ordered,  That  all  Standing  Committees  have  leave  to  print, 
and  circulate  with  the  Votes,  the  Minutes  of  their  Proceedings,  and  any  amended  Clauses  of 
Bills  committed  to  them. — (Lord  Edmiond  Fitzmav/rice.) 

[Mc/iiday,  24>th  Jvme  1901] : — Youthful  Offenders  Bill, — ^read  a  second  time,  and  committed  to 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Law,  &c. 

[Tuesday,  25th  June  1901] : — Selection  (Standing  Committees). — Mr.  Wodehouse  reported  firom 
the  Committee ;  That  they  had  added  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Law,  and  Courts  of  Justice, 
and  Legal  Procedure,  the  following  Fifteen  Members  in  respect  of  the  Youthful  OflFenders  Bill : — 
Mr.  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Caldwell,  Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings,  Mr.  Flower,  Mr.  Gray, 
Sir  Brampton  Gurdon,  Sir  WiUiam  Harcourt,  Mr.  William  Johnston,  Mr.  Lough,  Mr.  Mooney, 
Mr.  Nicol,  Mr.  Orr-Ewing,  and  Mr.  YoxalL 

[Thursday,  27th  June  1901]: — Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  authorise  the  payment,  out  of 
moneys  to  be  provided  by  Parliament,  of  contributions  towards  the  cost  of  maintaining  in  custody 
children  or  young  persons  under  any  Act  of  the  present  Session  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to 
Youthful  Offenders. — (Mr.  Secretary  Ritchie.) 

[Friday,  2^th  June  1901]: — Selection  (Standing  Committees). — Mr.  Halsey  reported  from 
the  Committee  of  Selection,  That  they  had  discharged  the  following  Member  from  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Law,  and  Courts  of  Justice,  and  Legal  Procedure : — Mr.  Boland  (added  in  respect  of 
the  Youthful  Offenders  Bill) ;  and  had  appointed  in  substitution :  Mr.  Cullinan. 
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REPORT. 


THE  STANDING  COMMITTEE  on  Law,  and  Courts  of  Justice,  and  Legal 

Procedure,  to  whom  the  Youthful   Offenders  Bill  was  referred; Have 

gone  through  the  Bill,  and  made  Amendments  thereunto. 


2nd  July  IdOl. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  LAW,  &C. 


STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  LAW,  AND  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE, 

AND  LEGAL  PROCEDURE. 


Tvssday,  2nd  July  1901. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  in  the  Chair. 


The  Lord  Advocate. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Beach. 

Mr.  Bond. 

Mr.  Caldwell. 

Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings. 

Sir  Savile  Crossley. 

Mr.  Cullinan. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Mr.  Dillon. 

Mr.  Flower. 

Sir  Frederick  Godson. 

Mr.  Goulding. 

Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Greene. 

Sir  Brampton  Gurdon. 

Mr.  Hemphill. 

Mr.  William  Johnston. 


Mr.  Brynmor  Jones. 
Mr.  Jordan. 
Sir  Joseph  Leese. 
Mr.  Loder. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Loyd. 
Mr.  Mooney. 
Mr.  Arthur  Morton. 
Mr.  NicoL 
Mr.  Orr-Ewing. 
Sir  Francis  PoweU. 
Colonel  Pryce-Jones. 
Mr.  Secretary  Ritchie. 
Mr.  Parker  Smith. 
Mr.  Solicitor  General. 
Sir  Howard  Vincent. 
Mr.  Warr. 
Mr.  Yoxall. 


YOUTHFUL    OFFENDERS    BILL. 


Clause  1 : 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line  8,  after  the  words  "  1887,"  to  insert  the  words  "  or 
Section  11  of  this  Act " — (Mr.  Parker  Smith). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted, — 
put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  2 :  .■-  -.  -       - 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  to  leave  out  all  the  words  from  the  word  "  and"  in  line  6,  to 
the  word  "  regulated  '  in  line  7,  both  inclusive,  in  order  to  insert  the  words  "  or  imprisonment  in 


manner  provided  " — (Mr.  Secretary  Ritchie) — instead  thereof. — Question,  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause, — ^put,  and  negatived. 

Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  line  9,  after  the  words  "  1879,"  to  insert  the  words 
"  In  cases  to  which  this  Act  applies  the  costs  allowed  against  a  youthful  offender  shall  in  no  case 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  fine  imposed  upon  him  " — (Mr.  Parker  Smith). — Question,  That  those 
words  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clauses  3 — 10,  agreed  to. 

Resolution  of  the  House  of  Thursday,  27th  June,  read  as  follows : — 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  authorise  the  payment,  out  of  monej^  to  be  provided  by 
Parliament,  of  contributions  towards  the  cost  of  maintaimng  in  custody  children  or  young  persons 
under  any  Act  of  the  present  Session  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Youthful  Offenders, 

Clause  11 : 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  5,  line  4,  after  the  word  "  charged,"  to  insert  the  words  "  or  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  such  person  "—-(Mr.  Parker  Smith). — Question  proposed.  That  those  words  be 
there  inserted. 

Amendment^ 


YOUTHFUL  OFFENDERS  BILL.  7 

Amendment,  by  leave,  mithdravm. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  12 : 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  5,  line  14,  to  leave  out  the  words :  "  (3)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  keeper  of  the  register,  within  three  dajrs  after  each  conviction  of  an  offender,  under  fourteen 

?ears  of  age  recorded  therein,  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  entry  relating  to  the  offender  "^Mr. 
^arker  Smith). — Question  proposed,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  vdthdauwn, . 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  13,  negatived. 

Clauses  14 — 18,  a^greed  to. 

Ordered,  To  Report  the  Bill,  as  amended  to  the  House. 
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